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PREFACE. 


Works in general literature may be divided, iike the men whose minds they represent, 
into two classes: those which communicate instruction divested of all ornament and grace ; 


~ and those again, which charm us at the moment by brilliant imagery and flowing style, 
but the eflects of which are transitory and slight. The two are as contrasted as is the broad 
" and fertilizing Nile with the spray of the mountain stream, which exhibits for a moment 

the colours of the rainbow, and soon is lost in translucent and invisible vapour. Few are 
~ so happily constituted as to possess that versatility of talents which enables them to pass, in 


their writings, from light to grave, from witty to severe,—and to give the lessons of wisdom 


~ with the added embellishments of fancy. 


Foregoing for ourselves all pretensions at this time to creative genius, it is our present 


> aim, we will not say our chief ambition, to make the Perropicat Liprary an intellectual 


garden, into which we shall continue to transplant from the extensive regions of literature, 
whatever is valuable by its substantial worth, or estimable as a tasteful rarity —whatever can 
nourish a vigorous intellect, exalt generous sensibilities, or gratify a chastened fancy. 


The history of a people will be followed by the life of a distinguished individual—re- 
vealing the causes of national weal and woe, of personal aggrandizement, and of true great- 
ness, teaching philosophy by example, and showing morals in action. By a pleasing tran- 
sition the mind will be made to pass from a review of men to an observation of things; 
and Travels will next be found to alternate with History and Biography :—pictorial de- 
scriptions of the face and appearance of countries, sketches of customs, manners, and of 
society will for a while take the place of narratives of events—whether of wars or revolu- 
tions. On occasions, ugain, wisdom, availing herself of the aid of fiction, will be found 
giving lessons in the form of pleasing Allegory, of well woven Tales, invocations to the 
muses, in Poetry, and illustrative anecdotes of the Fine Arts. Personal Adventures— 
moving incidents by flood and field,—hardships encountered from shipwreck, detention 
among savage tribes, hunger and exposure to the extremes of heat and cold, will also find 
a place in our columns. They excite the feelings, but they at the same time soften them, 
and render sympathy more diffusive and warm—they lead to comparisons, and teach us to 
endure with' philosophic calmness and religious resignation, ills, which, compared with those 
encountered by the houseless wanderer in foreign and often barbarous lands, are as the pass- 
ing cloud is to the raging storm and devastating hurricane. 


Remembering the important truth expressed by a philosophic poet, that 


“ With wise intent 

The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a different bias” 
we shall, in filling up the outlines ofour plan as just sketched, be found administering in due 
succession and alternation matter calculated to please the various tastes of men, and to call 
into exercise the numerous faculties of the active and inquiring mind of each individual. 
But whilst thus studious of change, we shall not be unobservant of method, nor distract the 
attention of the readers of the Library by idle gossip and frivolous details. If such aliment 
be required by the depraved appetite of factitious refinement, it is already abundantly sup- 
plied in other channels,—and we must be allowed therefore to gratify a loflier, may we not 
say a more laudable ambition, than being providers of poisonous confectionary, when we 
can give the fruits of all climes in their original mellowness and flavour. 














iv PREFACE. 


In speaking of our efforts prospectively, we would not wish to be understood as now ap- 
pealing to the faith alone of our readers. If we can rely on the opinion of impartial and criti- 
cal observers, the past may be fairly cited as experimental evidence in favour of the future,— 
and we cannot perhaps convey a better idea of the probable nature of the second volume 
of the Perropican Lisrary than by a reference to the first. The intrinsic merits of some 
of the works republished is indisputable,--treating, as they do, of two of thé most import- 
ant reforms in modern times—the Pestalozzian plan of education, and the laws and insti- 
tutions equivalent to a complete revolution, introduced into his empire by Peter the Great. 
Both these subjects have been ably discussed and narrated in the Lives of the Swiss Teach- 
er, and of the Russian T'zar, republished in the earlier numbers of our first volume. In 
another line, we have had the good fortune of exhibiting France and Italy with special re- 
ference to national character and the state of the Fine Arts, in the Travels of Hazlitt—and 
subsequently, as iffor the purposes of themost complete contrast, Archer’s Tours in Upper 
India, among an entirely different race, governed by different Jaws, and creatures of dif- 
ferent usages and prejudices. Theso are studies of the world on a large scale. For por- 
traits of individuals, and representations of successive acts in the drama of life, we can 
refer to the Life of Kerner, the Essays of Elia, and the Game of Life—whilst in the 
Wounded Spirit we have a beautiful episode in the epic of the passions,—and in the Po- 
ems of Korner enlivening appeals to the purest patriotism. 


Tt has been our good fortune, moreover, to be able to introduce all of these works, for 
the first time, to the American public, without any infringement on the real or imaginary 
rights of publishers and booksellers. 


The second volume will open with critical sketches of the genius and writings of Sir 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron, written with great force of language, and such freedom and 
boldness of inquiry, as necessarily to command general attention, and if we mistake not as- 
sent. It is no small praise, that some of the strictures on these celebrated men, which 
were, at the time, regarded as rash, if not illiberal, have since been more fully justified by 
circumstances and facts, of which the world was at that period ignorant. Other celebrated 
characters sketched by the same artist-like hand, will be introduced at no long intervals. 
To these sketches of the two great poets and geniuses of our day, will succeed the “Jour- 
nal of an Officer, engaged in the late expedition of Captain Owen, on the Western Coast 
of Africa.” 


The interest attached to the western coast of Africa, as the chief seat of the detesta- 
ble traffic in human flesh ; and at the same time, the locale chosen by benevolent American 
citizens, for the colony of Liberia, which is to be an important means of christianizing and 
civilizing the whole continent; and in fine, as the region in which British enterprise is 
about to display itself in expeditions up the Niger, will ensure to this Journal an attentive 
and even eager perusal. Many amusing particulars of the inhabitants of the coast and of in- 
cidents of the expedition, are given in this work. It first appeared in the ‘ United Service 
Journal,’ and was received with such favour by the British public as to lead to its republica- 
tion in book form, together with another work entitled ‘Service Afloat,’ which was also first 
written for the Journal just mentioned. ‘Service Afloat,’ which will appear in the col- 
umns of the Periodical Library, isa series of genuine sketches of naval life. They are 
marked by great diversity of incident, and finely adapted to giving our lands-people a good 
idea of the pleasures, dangers and hardships of the sea. The West Indies were frequent- 
ly visited by our adventurer, who describes well many of the islands and their inhabitants. 
He was, it seems, on duty, in one of the vessels of the blockading squadron off Boulogne, at 
the time when a descent on England, was threatened by Napoleon and his grand army 
from that port. The details of some of the naval operations at the time, are new and char- 
acteristic. 
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PREFACE. Vv 


Amongst other works of nautical adventure and discovery, we have, at this time, un- 
" der consideration, the Voyages of Ross and Parry to the North Pole; and Franklin’s 
s Journey to the Polar Sea. Of Travels, we shall probably, ere long, give in the Library, 
those of Derwent Conway through Norway, Sweden and Denmark; and A Pedestrian 
5 Journey through Russia, and Siberian Tartaryto the Frontiers of China, the Frozen 


SCOTT AN 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


; Sea and Kamchatka ; By the celebrated Captain Cochrane, 


D BYRON. 


changes and will change from what it was 


three hundred years ago to what it is now,— 
from what it is now to all that the bigoted 
admirer ofthe good old times most dreads and 





Sir Water Scort is undoubtedly the most 
popular writer of the age—the “lord of the’ 
ascendant” forthe time being. He is just half 
what the human intellect is capable of being :| 
if you take the universe, and divide it into two| 
parts, he knows all that it has been; all that it) 
is to be is nothing to him. His is a mind| 
brooding over antiquity—scorning the present} 
ignorant time.” He is “laudator temporis| 
acti’—a “ prophesier of things past.” The) 
old world is to him a crowded map; the new 
one a dull, hateful blank. He dotes on all 
well authenticated superstitions; he shudders 
at the shadow of innovation. 
ness of memory, his accumulated weight of 
interested prejudice or romantic association 
have overlaid his other faculties. The cells 
of his memory are vast, various, full even to 
bursting with life and motion ; his speculative 
understanding is empty, flaccid, poor and dead. 
His mind receives and treasures up every 
thing bronght to it by tradition or custom—it 
does not project itself beyond this into the 





world unknown, but mechanically shrinks | 


back as from the edge of a precipice. The 
land of pure reason is to his apprehension like 


hates ! 

It is long since we read, and long since we 
thought of our author’s poetry. It would pro- 
bably have gone out of date with the immedi- 
ate occasion, even if he himself had not con- 
trived to banish it from our recollection. It is 
not tobe denied that it had great merit, both 
of an obvious and intrinsic kind. It abounded 
in vivid descriptions, in spirited action, in 
smooth and flowing versification. But it 
wanted character. It was poetry “of no 
mark or likelihood.” It slid out of the mind 
as soon as read, like a river; and would have 


His retentive-|been torgotten, but that the public curiosity 


| was fed with ever-new supplies from the same 
teeming liquid source. It is not every man 
that can write six quarto volumes in verse, 
that are caught up with avidity, even by fas- 
tidious judges. But what a difference between 
their popularity and that of the Scotch Nov- 
els! It is true the public read and admired 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, and 
so on, and each individual was contented to 
read and adinire because the public did so: 
\but with regard to the prose-works of the 
same (supposed) author, it is quite another- 





Van Dieman’s Land ;—barren, miserable, 


guess sort of thing. Here every one stands 


distant, a place of exile, the dreary abode of|forward to applaud on his own ground, would 
savages, convicts, andadventurers. Sir Wal-|be thought to go before the public opinion, is 
ter would make a bad hand of a description of | eager to extol his favourite characters louder, 
the Millennium, unless he could lay the scene to understand them better than every body 


in Scotland five hundred years ago, and then 
he would want facts and worm eaten parch- 
ments to support his drooping style. ~ Our 
historical novelist firmly thinks that nothing 
-is but what has been—that the moral world 
stands still, as the material one was supposed 
to do of old—and that we can never get be- 
yond the point where we actually are with- 
out utter destruction, though every thing 


else, and has his own scale of comparative 
excellence for each work, supported by noth- 
ing but his own enthusiastic and fearless con- 
ivictions. It must be amusing to the Author 
of Waverly to hear his readers and admirers 
(and are not these the same thing ?*) quarrel- 





*No! For we met with a young lady who kept a cir- 
culating library and a milliner’s shop, in a watering- 
place in the country, who, when we inquired for the 
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ling which of his novels is the best, opposing 
character tocharacter, quoting passage against 
passage, striving to surpass each other in the 
extravagance of their encomiums, and yet un- 
able to settle the precedence, or to do the 
author’s writings justice—so various, so equal, 
so transcendant are their merits! His vol- 
umes of poetry were received as fashionable 
and well dressed acquaintances: we are ready 
to tear the others in pieces as old friends. 
There was something meretricious in Sir 
Walter’s ballad rhymes; and like those who 
keep opera figurantes, we are willing to have 
our admiration shared, and our taste confirm- 
ed by the town: but the Novels are like the 
betrothed of our hearts, bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh, and we are jealous that any 
one should be as ninch delighted or as thorough- 
ly acquainted with their beaaties as ourselves. 
For which of his poetical heroines would the 
reader break a lance so soon as for Jeanie 
Deans? What Lady of the Lake can com- 
pare with the beautiful Rebecca? We be- 
lieve the late Mr. John Scott went to his 
death-bed (though a painful and premature 
one) with some degree of satisfaction, inas- 
much as he had penned the most elaborate 
panegyric on the Scotch Novels that had as 
yet appeared !—The Epics are not poems, so 
much as metrical romances. There is a glit- 
tering veil of verse thrown over the features 
of nature and of old romance. The deep in- 
cisions into character are “ skinned and filmed 
over”—the details are lost or shaped into flim- 
sy and insipid decorum ; and the truth of fee!- 
ing and of circumstance is translated into a 
tinkling sound, a tinsel common-place. It 
must be owned, there is a power in true po- 
etry that lifts the mind from the ground of 
reality to a higher sphere, that penetrates the 
inert, scattered, incoherent materials present- 
ed to it, and by a force and inspiration of its 
own, melts and moulds them into sublimity 
and beauty. But Sir Walter (we contend, 
under correction) has not this creative im- 
pulse, this plastic power, this capacity of re- 
acting on his first impressions. He is a learn- 
ed, a literal, a matter-of-fact expounder of 
truth or fable :* he does not soar above and 
look down upon his subject, imparting his 
own lofty views and feelings to his descrip- 
tions of nature—he relies upon it, is raised by 
it, is one with it, or he is nothing. A poet is 
essentially a maker ; that is, he must atone 
for what he loses in individuality and local 
resemblance by the energies and resources of 
hisown mind. The writer of whom we speak 
is deficient in these last. He has either not 
the faculty or not the will to impregnate his 





Scotch Novels, spose indifferen'ly about them, said they 
were “so dry she could hardly get through them,’ and 
recommended us to read Agnes. We never thought of it 
before ; but we would ven‘ure to lay a wager that there 
are many other young ladies in the same situation, and 
who think “ Old Moriality’’ “dry.” 


*Just as Cobbett is a matter-of-fact reasoner. 





subject by an effort of pure invention. The 
execution also is much upon a par with the 
more ephemeral effusions of the press. . It is 
light, agreeable, effeminate, diffuse. Sir 
Walter’s Muse isa Modern Antique. The 
smooth, glossy texture of his verse contrasts 
happily with the quaint, uncouth, rugged ma- 
terials of which it is composed; and takes a- 
way any appearance of heaviness or harshness 
from the body of local traditions and obsolete 
costume. We see grim knights and iron ar- 
mour; but then they are woven in silk with 
a careless, delicate hand, and have the soft- 
ness of flowers. The poet's figures might be 
compared to old tapestries copied on the finest 
velvet:—they are not like Raphael’s Cartoons, 
but they are very like Mr. Westall’s draw- 
ings, which accompany, and are intended to 
illustrate them. This facility and grace of 
execution is the more remarkable, as a story 
goes that not long before the appearance of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel Sir Walter 
(then Mr.) Scott, having, in the company of 
a friend, to cross the Frith of Forth in a ferry 
boat, they proposed to beguile the time by 
writing a number of verses ona given subject, 
and that at the end of an hour’s hard study, 
they found they had produced only six lines 
between them. “It is plain,” said the uncon- 
scious author to his fellow-labourer, “that you 
and F need never think of getting our living 
by writing poetry!” Ina year or so after 
this, he set to work, and poured out quarto 
upon quarto, as if they had been drops of 
water. As tothe rest, and compared with 
true and great poets, our Scottish Minstrel is 
but a metre ballad-monger.”. We would 
rather have written one song of Burns, or a 
single passage in Lord Byron’s Heaven and 
Earth, or one of Wordsworth’s “ fancies and 
goodnights,” than all his epics. What is he 
to Spencer, over whose immortal, ever-amia- 
ble verse beauty hovers and trembles, and 
who has shed the purple light of Fancy, from 
his ambrosial wings, over all nature? What 
is there of the might of Milton, whose head 
is canopied in the blue serene, and who takes 
us to sit with him there? What is there (in 
his ambling rhymes) of the deep pathos of 
Chaucer! Or of the o’er-informing power of 
Shakespear, whose eye, watching alike the 
minutest traces of characters and the strongest 
movements of passion, ‘glances from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven,” and with the 
lambent flame of genius, playing around each 
object, lights up the universe ina robe of its 
own radiance? Sir Walter has no voluntary 
power of combination : all his associations (as 
we said before) are those of habit or of tradi- 
tion. He is a mere narrative and descriptive 
poet garrulous of the old time. The definition 
of his poetry is a pleasing superficiality. 
Notso of his Novets anp Romances. There 
we turn over a new leaf—another and the 
same—the same in matter, but in form, in 
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‘ . power how different! \ 
~ ley has got rid of the tagging of rhymes, the 
eking out of syllables, the supplying of epi- 


- waiting-maid, dressed out in cast off finery : 





“i 
Pam 


pie ea 


| From the top of the Calton-Hill, the inhabi- 


success in these latter productions is that he 
has completely got rid of the trammels of au- 
 thorship; and torn off at one rent (as Lord 
_ Peter got rid of so many yards of lace in the 


’ fresh, as from the hand of nature: by going a 
- century or two back and laying the scene in a 
~ remote and uncultivated district, all becomes 
~ new and startling in the present advanced 

| period.—Highland manners, characters, scen- 


The author of Waver- 


thets, the colours of style, the grouping of his 
characters, and the regular march of events, 
and comes to the point at once, and strikes at 
the heart of his subject, without dismay and 
without disguise. His poetry was a lady’s 


his prose is a beautiful, rustic nymph, that, 
like Dorothea in Don Quixote, when she is 
surprised with dishevelled tresses bathing her 
naked feet in the brook, looks round her, 
abashed at the admiration her charms have 
excited! The grand secret of the author’s 


Tale of a Tub) all the ornaments of fine 
writing and worn-out sentimentality, All is 


ery, superstitions, Northern dialect and cos- 
tume, the wars, the religion, and politics of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, give a 
charming and wholesome relief to the fastidi- 
ous refinement and “ over-laboured lassitude” 
of modern readers, like the effect of plunging 
a nervous valetudinarian into a cold-bath. 
The Scotch Novels, for this reason, are not so 
much admired in Scotland as in England. 
The contrast, the transition is less striking. 


tants of * Auld Reekie” can descry, or fancy 
they descry the peaks of Ben Lomond and the 
waving outline of Rob Roy’s country: we 
who live at the southern extremity of the 
island can only catch a glimpse of the billowy 
scene in the descriptions of the Author of 
Waverley. The mountain air is most bracing 
to our languid nerves, and it is brought us in 
ship-loads from the neighbourhood of Abbot’s- 
ford. There is another circumstance to be 
taken into the account. In Edinburgh there 
is a little opposition and something of the spirit 
of cabal between the pariisans of works pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Constable’s and Mr. Black- 
wood’sshops. Mr. Constable gives the high- 
est prices ; but being the Whig bookseller, it 
is grudged that he should do so. An attempt 
is therefore made to transfer a certain share 
of popularity to the second-rate Scotch novels, 
“the embryo fry, the little airy of ricketty 
children,” issuing through Mr. Blackwood‘s 
shop-door. This operates a diversion, which 
does not affect us here. The Author of Wa- 
verley wears the palm of legendary lore 
alone. Sir Walter may, indeed, surfeit us: 
his imitators make us sick! It may be asked, 
it has been asked, “ Have we no materials for 
romance in England? Must we look to Scot- 


Sir FValter Scott. 7 


land for a supply of whatever is original and 
striking in this kind?’ And we answer— 
“ Yes!’ Every foot of soil is with us worked 
up: nearly every movement of the social ma- 
chine is calculable. We have no room left 
for violent catastrophes ; for grotesque quaint- 
nesses; for wizard spells. ‘The last skirts of 
ignorance and barbarism are seen hoverin 
(in Sir Walter’s pages) over the Border. We 
have, it is true, gipsies in this country as well 
as at the Cairn of Derncleugh: but they live 
under clipped hedges, and repose in camp- 
beds, and do not perch on crags, like eagles, 
or take shelter, like sea-mews, in basaltic 
subterranean caverns. We have heaths with 
rude heaps of stones upon thein : but no exist- 
ing superstition converts them into the Geese 
of Micklestane-Moor, or sees a Black Dwarf 
groping among them. We have sects in re- 
ligion : but the only thing sublime or ridicu- 
lous in that way is Mr. Irving, the Caledon- 
ian preacher, who “ comes like asatyr staring 
from the woods, and yet speaks like an ora- 
tor !’’ We had a Parson Adams not quite a hun- 
dred years ago—a Sir Roger de Coverley rath- 
er more than a hundred! Even Sir Walter is 
ordinarily obliged to pitch his angle (strong 
as the hook is) a hundred miles to the North 
of the * Modern Athens” or a century back. 
His last work,* indeed, is mystical, is roman- 
tic in nothing but the title-page. Imtstead of 
‘a holy-water sprinkle dipped in dew,” he 
has givenus a fashionable watering place— 
and we see what he has made ofit. He must 
not come down from his fastnesses in tradition- 
al barbarism and native rusticity: the level, 
the littleness, the frippery of modern civiliza- 
tion will undo him as it has undone us ! 

Sir Walter has found out (oh, rare discov- 
ery) that facts are better than fiction; that 
there is no romance like the romance of real 
life; and that if we can but arrive at what 
men feel, do, and say in striking and singular 
situations, the result will be “more lively, 
audible, and full of vent,” than the fine-spun 
cobwebs of the brain. With reverence be it 
spoken, he is like the man who having to im- 
itate the squeaking of a pig upon the stage, 
brought the anima] under his coat with him. 
Our author has conjured up the actual people 
he has to deal with, or as muchas he could 
get of them, in “their habits as they lived.” 
He has ransacked old chronicles, and poured 
the contents upon his page ; he has squeezed 
out musty records; he has consulted wayfar- 
ing pilgrims, bed-rid sibyls; he has invoked 
the spirits of the air; he has conversed with 
the living and the dead, and let them tell their 
story their own way; and by borrowing of 
others, has enriched his own genius with 
everlasting variety, truth, and freedom. He 
has taken his materials from the original, au- 
thentic sources, in large concrete masses, and 
not tampered with or too much frittered them 
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*St. Ronaa’s Well. 
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away. He is only the amanuensis of truth 
and history. It is impossible to say how fine 
his writings in consequence are, unless we 
could describe how fine nature is. All that 
portion of the history of his country that he 
has touched upon (wide as the scope is) the 
manners, the personages, the events, the 
scenery, lives over again in his volumes. 
Nothing is wanting—the illusion is complete. 
There is a hurtling in the air, a trampling of 
feet upon the ground, as these perfect repre- 
sentations of human character or fanciful be- 
liefcome thronging back upon our imagina- 
tions. We will merely recall a few of the 
subjects of his pencil to the readers recollec- 
tion ; for nothing we could add by way of note 
or commendation, could make the impression 
more vivid. 

There is (first and foremost, because the 
earliest of our acquaintance) the Baron of 
Brad wardine, stately, kind-hearted, whimsical, 
pedantic ; and‘Flora Maclvor (whom even we 
forgive for her Jacobitism), the fierce Vich 
Jan Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in death, 
and Davie Gellatly roasting his eggs or turn- 
ing his rhymes with restless volubility, and 
the two stag-hounds that met Waverley, as 
fine as ever Titian painted, or Paul Veronese : 
—then there is vld Balfour of Burley, brandish- 
ing his sword and his Bible with fire-eyed fu- 
ry, tryiwe a fall with the insolent, gigantic 
Bothwell at the ’Change-house, and vanquish- 
ing him at the noble battle of Loudon-hill ; 
there is Bothwell himself, drawn to the life, 
proud, cruel, selfish, profligate, but with the 
love-letters of the gentle Alice (written thirty 
years before), and his verses to her memory, 
found in his pocket after his death: in the 
same volume of Old Mortality is that lone 
figure, like a figure in Scripture, of the wo- 
man sitting on the stone at the turning to the 
mountain, to warn Burley that there is a lion 
in his path; and the fawning Claverhouse, 
beautiful as a panther, smooth-looking, blood- 
spotted ; and the fanatics, Macbriar and Muc- 
klewrath, crazed with zeal and sufferings; 
and the inflexible Morton, and the faithful 
Edith, who refused to “ give her hand to an- 
other while her heart was with her lover in 
the deep and dead sea.” And in The Heart of| 
Mid Lothian we have Effie Deans (that 
sweet, faded fiower) and Jeanie, her more 
than sister, and old David Deans, the patri- 
arch of St. Leonard’s Crags, and Butler, and 
Dumbiedikes, eloquent in his silence, and Mr. 
Bartoline Saddle-tree and his prudent he!p- 
mate, and Porteous swinging in the wind, and 
Madge Wildfire, full of finery and madness, 
and her ghastly mother.— Again, there is Meg 
Merrilies, standing on her rock, stretched on 
her bier with “her head to the east,” and 
Dirk Hatterick (equal to Shakespear’s Master 
Barnardine), and Glossin, the soul of an attor- 
ney, and Dandy Dinmont, with his terrier 
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pack and his pony Dumple, and the fiery Col- 
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onel Mannering, and the modish old counse!- 
lor Pleydell, and Dominie Sampson,* and Rob 
Roy (like the eagle in his eyry), and Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie, and the inimitable Major Gal- 
braith, and Rashleigh Osbaldistone, and Die 
Vernon, the best of secret-keepers ; and in the 
Antiquary, the ingenious and abstruse Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, and the old beadsman Edie 
Ochiltree, and that preternatural figure of old 
Edith Elspeith, a living shadow, in whom the 
lamp of Jite had been long extinguished, had 
it not been fed by remorse and “ thick com- 
ing” recollections ;and that striking picture 
of the effects of feudal tyranny and fiendish 
pride, the unhappy Ear! of Glenallan ; and the 
Black Dwarf, and his friend Habbie of the 
Heughfoot (the cheerful hunter), and his 
cousin Grace Armstrong, fresh and laughing 
like the morning; and the Children of the 
Mist, and the baying of the blood-hound that 
tracks their steps at a distance (the hollow 
echoes are in our ears now), and Amy and 
her hapless love, and the villain Varney, and 
the deep voice of George of Douglas—and the 
immoveable Balafre, and Master Oliver the 
Barber in Quentin Durward—and the quaint 
humour of the Fortunes of Nigel, and the 
comic spirit of Peveril of the Peak—and the 
fine old English romance of Ivanhoe. What 
a list ofnames! What a host of associations! 
What a thing is human life! What a power 
is that of genius! What a world of thought 
and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion! 
How many hours of heartfelt satisfaction has 
our author given to the gay and thoughtless! 
How many sad hearts has he soothed in pain 
and solitude! It is no wonder that the public 
repay with lengthened applause and gratitude 
the pleasure they receive. He writes as fast 
as they can read, and he does not write him- 
self down. He is always in the public eye, 
and we do not tire of him. His worst is bet- 
ter than ony other person’s best. His back- 
ounds (and his later works are little else 
ut back-grounds capitally made out) are 
more attractive than the principal figures and 
most complicated actions of other writers. 
His works (taken together) are almost like a 
new edition of human nature. This is indeed 
to be an author! 

The political bearing of the Scotch Novels 
has been a considerable recommendation to 
them. They are a relief to the mind, rare- 
fied as it has been with modern philosophy, 
and heated with ultra-radicalism. At a time 
also, when we bid fair to revive the principles 
of the Stuarts, it is interesting to bring as 
acquainted with their persons and misfortunes. 
The candour of Sir Walter's historic pen lev- 
els our bristling prejudices on this score, and 
sees fair play between Roundheads and Cava- 
liers, between Protestant and Papist. He is 


*Perhaps the finest scene in all these novels, is that 
where the Dominie meets his pupil, Miss Lucy the morn- 
ng afterhec brother's arrival. 
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Sir Walte 


» writer reconciling all the diversities of hu- 
ynan nature to the reader. He does not enter 
nto the distinctions of hostile sects or par- 
ies, but treatsof the strength or the infirmity 
ot the human mind, of the virtues or vices of 
the human breast, as they are to be found 
_ blended in the whole race of mankind. Noth- 
ing can shew more handsomely or be more 
) gallantly executed. ‘There was a talk at one 
time that our author was about to take Guy 
~ Faux for the subject of one of his novels, in 


+ order to put a more liberal and humane con- 
struction on the Gunpowder Plot than our 
> “No Popery” prejudices have hitherto per- 
' mitted. Sir Walter is a professed clarifier of 
~ the age from the vulgar and still lurking old- 
~ English antipathy to Popery and Slavery. 
~ Through some odd process of servile logic, it 
~ should seem, that in restoring the claims of the 
* Stuarts by the courtesy of Romance, the 
~ House of Brunswick are more firmly seated 


Sn, 


in point of fact, and the Bourbons, by colla- 
teral reasoning, become legitimate! In any 
other point of view, we cannot possibly con- 
ceive how Sir Walter imagines “ he has done 
something to revive the declining spirit of loy- 
alty” by these novels. His loyalty is founded 
on would-be treason: he props the actual 
throne by the shadow of rebellion. Does he 
really think of making us enamonred of the 
“ good old times” by the faithful and harrow- 
ing portraits he has drawn of them? Would 
he carry us back to the early stages of bar- 
barism, of clanship, of the feudal system as 
a “consummation devoutly to be wished?” Is 
he infatuated enough, or does he so dote and 
drivel over his own slothful and self-willed 
prejudices, as to believe that he will make a 
single convert to the beauty of Legitimacy, 
that is, of lawless power and savage bigotry, 
when he himself is obliged to apologise for 
the horrors he describes, and even render his 
descriptions credible to the modern reader by 
referring to the authentic history of these de- 
lectable times * He is indeed so besotted as 


*** And bere we cannot but think it necessary to offer 
some better proof than the incideutsof an idle tale, to 
vindicate the melancholy representation of manners 
which has been just laid before the reader. It is grievious 
to think that those valiant Barons, to whose stand agains! 
the crown the liberties of England were indebted for their 
existence, should themselves have been such dreadful 

pressors, and capable of excesses, contrary not only to 
the laws of England, but to those of nature and humani- 
ty. But alas! we have only to extract from the indus- 
trious Henry one of those numerous passages which he 
has collected from contemporary historians, to prove that 
fiction itself can hardly reach the dark reality of the hor- 
rors of the period. 

“The description given by the author of the Saxon 





Chronicle of the crueliies exercised in the reign of King 


Stephen b 
were all 

of which they were capable when their passions were 
inflamed. ‘ They greviously oppressed the poor people 
by building castles ; and when they were built, they filled 
them with wicked men or rather devils, who seized 
both men and women who they imagined had any money, 
threw them into prison, and put them to more erugl tor- 
tures than the martyrs ever endured. They suffocated 


the great barons and lordsof castles, who 


some in mud, and suspended others others by the feet, or 
the head, or the thumbs, kindling fires below them.— 


ormans, affords a strong proof of the excesses 


r Scott. 9 
to the moral of his own story, that he has 
even the blindness to go out of his way to have 
a fling at flints and dungs (the contemptible 
ingredients, as he would have us believe, of 
a modern rabble) at the very time when he is 
describing a mob of the twelfth century—a 
mob (ene should think) after the writer’s own 
heart, without one particle of modern philc- 
sophy or revolutionary politics in their compo- 
sition, Who were to a man, to a hair, just 
what priests, and kings, and nobles let them 
be, and who were collected to witness (a 
spectacle proper to the times) the burning of 
the lovely Rebecca at a stake for a sorceress, 
because she was a Jewess, beautiful and in- 
nocent, and the consequent victim of insane 
bigotry and unbridled profligacy. And it is 
at this moment (when the heart is kindled 
and bursting with indignation at the revolt- 
ing abuses of self-constituted power) that Sir 
Walter stops the press to have a sneer at the 
people. and to put a spoke (as he thinks) in 
the wheel of upstart innovation ! This is what 
he “calls backing his friends”—it is thus he 
administers charms and philtres to our love of 
Legitimacy, makes us conceive a horror of 
all reform, civil, political or religious, and 
would fain put down the Spirit of the Age. 
The Author of Waverley might just as well 
get up and make a speech ata dinner at Edin- 
burgh, abusing Mr. Mac-Adam for his im- 
provements in the roads, on the ground that 
they were nearly impassable in many places 
“sixty years since ;” or object to Mr. Peel’s 
Police-Bill, by insisting that Hounslow. 
Heath was formerly a scene of greater in- 
terest and terror to highwaymen and travel- 
lers, and cut a greater figure in the Newgate- 
Calendar than it does at present.—Oh! Wick- 
liff, Luther, Hampden, Sidney, Somers, mis- 
taken Whigs, and thoughtless Reformers in 
religion and politics, and all ye, whether po- 
ets or philophers, heroes or sages, inventors 
of arts or sciences, patriots, benefactors of the 
human race, enlighteners and civilisers of the 
world, who have (so far) reduced opinion to 
reason, and power to law, who are the cause 
that we no longer burn witches and heretics 
at slow fires, that the thumb-screws are no 
longer applied by ghastly, smiling judges, to 
extort confession of imputed crimes from suf- 
ferers for conscience sake; that men are no 
longer strung up like acorns on trees without 
judge or jury, or hunted like wild beasts 
through thickets and glens, who have abated 
the cruelty of priests, the pride of nobles, the 
divinity of kings in former times; to whom 
we owe it, that we no longer wear round our 
necks the collar of Gurth the swine-heard, 
and of Wamba the jester; that the castles of 


They squeezed the heads uf some with knotied cords till 
they pierced their brains, while they threw others into 
dungeons swarming with serpents, snakes and toads.’— 
But it would be cruel to put reader to the pain of per- 
using the remainder of the descriptions." Henry's Hist. 
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great lords are no Jonger the dens of bandit- 
ti, from whence they issue with fire and sword, 
to lay waste the land; that we no longer 
expire in loathsome dungeons without know- 
ing the cause, or have our right hands struck 
off for raising them in self-defence against 
wanton insult; that we can sleep without 
fear of being burnt in our beds, or travel 
without making our wills; that no Amy Rob- 
arts are thrown down trap-doors by Richard 
Varneys with impunity ; that no Red Reiver 
of Westburn-Flat sets fire to peaceful cot- 
tages; that no Claverhouse signs cold-blooded 
death-warrants in sport; that we have no 
Tristan the Hermit, or Petit-Andre, crawling 
near us, like spiders, and making our flesh 
creep, and our hearts sicken within us at eve- 
ry moment of our lives—ye who have pro- 
duced this change in the face of nature and 
society, return to earth once more, and beg 
pardon of Sir Walter and his patrons, who 
sigh at not being able to undo all that you 
have done! Leaving this question, there are 
two other remarks which we wished to make 
on the Novels. ‘The one was, to express our 
admiration at the good-nature of the mottos, 
in which the author has taken occasion to re- 
member and quote almost every living author 
(whether illustrious or obscure) but himself— 
an indirect argument in favour of the general 
opinion as to the source from which they 
spring—and the other was, to hint our aston- 
ishment at the innumerable and incessant in- 
stances of bad and slovenly English in them, 
more, we believe, than in any other works 
now printed. We should think the writer 
could not possibly read the manuscript after 
he has once written it, or overlooked the 
press. 

If there were a writer, who “ born for the 
universe” — 


te 





—— Narrow’d his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind—” 
who, from the height of his genius looking 
abroad into nature, and scanning the recesses 
of the human heart, “winked and shut his 
apprehension up” to every thought or purpose 
that tended to the future good of mankind— 
who, raised by affluence, the reward of suc- 
cessful industry, and by the voice of fame 
above the want of any but the most honoura- 
ble patronage, stooped to the unworthy artscf 
adulation, and abetted the views of the great 
with the pettifogging feelings of the meanest 
dependant on office—who, having secured the 
admiration of the public (with the probable 
reversion of immortality,) shewed no respect 
for himself. for that genius that had raised 
him to distinction, for that nature which he 
trampled under foot—-who, amiable, frank, 
friendly, manly in private life, was seized 
with the dotage of age and the fury of a wo- 
man, the instant politics were concerned— 
who reserved all his candour and comprehen- 
siveness of view for history, and vented his 
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littleness, pique, resentment, bigotry, and in- 
tolerance on his contemporaries—who took 
the wrong side, and defended it by unfair 
means— who, the moment his own interest or 
the prejndices of others interfered, seemed to 
forget aJl that was due to the pride of intel- 
lect, to the sense of manhood—who, praised, 
admired by men of all parties alike, repaid 
the public liberality by striking a secret and 
envenomed blow at the reputation of every 
one who was not the ready tool of power— 
who strewed the slime of ranking malice and 
mercenary scorn over the bud and promise of 
genins, because it was not fostered in the 
hot-bed of corruption, or warped by the tram- 
mels of servility—who supported the worst 
abuses of authority in the worst spirit— who 
joined a gang of desperadoes to spread calum- 
ny, contempt, infamy, wherever they were 
merited by honesty or talent on a different 
side—who officiously undertook to decide pub- 
lic questions by private imsinuations, to prop 
the throne by nick-names, and the altar by 
lies—who being (by common consent) the 
finest, the most humane and accomplished 
writer of his age, associated himself with and 
encouraged the lowest panders of a venal 
press ; deluging, nauseating the public mind 
with the offal and garbage of Billingagute 
abuse and vulgar slang ; shewing no remorse, 
no relenting or compassion towards the vic- 
tims of this nefarious and organized system 
of party-proscription, carried on under the 
mask of literary criticism and fair discussion, 
insulting the misfortunes of some, and tramp- 
ling on the early grave of others— 


“ Who would not grieve if surh a man there be! 
Who would not weep if Atiicus were he?” 


But we believe there is no other age or coun- 
try of the world (but ours,) in which such 
genius could have been so degraded ! 


i 





LORD BYRON. 


Lorp Byron and Sir Walter Scott are am- 
ong writers now living * the two, who would 
carry away a majority of suffrages as the 
greatest geniuses of the age. The former 
would, perhaps, obtain the preference with 
the fine gentlemen and ladies (squeamishness 
apart)—the latter with the critics and the 
vulgar. We shall treat of them in the same 
connection, partly on account of their distin- 
guished pre-eminence,and partly because they 
afford a complete contrast to each other. In 
their poetry, in their prose, in their politics, 
and in their tempers no two men can be more 
unlike. 

If Sir Walter Scott may be thought by 
some to have been 

« “ Born universa' heir to all humanity.” 





* This Essay was written just before Lord Byron's 


death. 
Vou. IL 
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Lord Byron. il 


it is plain Lord Byron can set up no such pre- 
tension. He is, in a striking degree, the 
creature of his own will. He holds no com- 
munion with his kind ; but stands alone, with- 
out mate or fellow — 

“ As if aman were author of himself, 

And owuved no other kin. * 


He is like a solitary peak, all access to which 
is cut off not more by elevation than distance. 
He is seated on a lofty eminence, “cloud- 
capt,” or reflecting the last rays of setting 
suns; and in his poetical moods, reminds us 
of the fabled Titans, retired to a ridgy steep, 
playing on their Pan’s pipes, and taking up 
ordinary men and things in their hands with 
haughty indifference. He raises his subject 
to himself, or tramples on it : he neither stoops 
to, nor loses himself in it. He exists not by 
sympathy, but by antipathy. He scorns all 
things, even himself. Nature must come to 
him to sit for her picture—he does not go to 
her. She must consult his time, his conve- 
nience, and his humour; and wear a sombre 
ora fantastic garb, or his Lordship turns his 
back upon her. There is no ease, no unaflec- 
ted simplicity of manner, no “ golden mean.” 
All is strained, or petulant in the extreme.— 
His thoughts are sphered and crystalline ; his 
style “ prouder than when blue Iris bends ;” 
his spirit fiery, impatient, wayward, indefati- 
gable. Instead of taking his impressions from 
without, in entire aud almost unimpaired mas- 
ses, he moulds them according to his own tem- 
perament, and heats the materials of his im- 
agination in the furnace of his passions.— 
Lord Byron’s verse glows like a flame, con- 
suming every thing in its way; Sir Walter 
Scott’s glides like a river, clear, gentle, harm- 
less. The poetry of the first scorches, that 
of the last searcely warms. The light of the 
one proceeds from an internal source, ensan- 
guined, sullen, fixed; the other reflects the 
hues of Heaven, or the face of nature, glanc- 
ing vivid and various. The productions of 
the Northern Bard have the rust and the 
freshness of antiquity about them: those of 
the Noble Poet cease to startle from their ex- 
treme ambition of novelty, both in style snd 
matter, Sir Walter’s rhymes are “silly 
sooth "— ~ 


* And dally with the innocence of thought, 
Like the old age ’’— 


his Lordship’s Muse spurns the olden time, 
and aflects all the supercilious airs of a mod- 
ern fine lady and an upstart. The object of 
the one writer is to restore us to truth and na- 
ture: the other thinks chiefly how he shall 
display his own power, or vent his spleen, or 


astonish the reader, either by starting new 

subjects and trains of speculation, or by ex- 

pressing old ones ina more striking and em- 

ae manner than they have been expressed 
fore. He cares little wnat it is he says,so that 

bs can say it differently from others. This 
0. 1. 





may account for the charges of plagiarism 
which have been repeatedly brought against 
the Noble Poet—if he can borrow an image 
or sentiment from another, and heighten it by 
an epithet or an allusion of greater force and 
beauty than is to be found in the original pas- 
sage, he thinks he shews his superiority of ex- 
ecution in this in a more marked manner than 
if the first suggestion had been his own. It 
is not the value of the observation itself he 
is solicitous about ; but he wishes to shine by 
contrast—even nature only serves as a foil to 
set off his style. He therefore takes the 
thoughts of others (whether contemporaries 
or not) out of their mouths, and is content to 
make them his own, to set his stamp upon 
them, by imparting tothem amore meretri- 
cious gloss, a higher relief, a greater loftiness 
of tone, and a characteristic inveteracy of pur- 
pose. Even in those collateral ornaments of 
modern style, slovenliness, abruptness, and 
eccentricity (as well asin terseness and signi- 
ficance), Lord Byron, when he pleases, defies 
competition, and surpasses al] his contempora- 
ries. Whatever he does, he must do in a 
more decided and daring manner than any 
one eise—he lounges with extravagance, and 
yawns so as toalarm the reader! Self-will, 
passion, the love of singularity, a disdain of 
himself and of others (with a conscious sense 
that this is among the ways and means of pro- 
curing admiration) are the proper categories 
of his mind: he is a lordly writer, is above 
his own reputation, and condescends to the 
Muses with a scornful grace ! 

Lord Byron, who in his politics is a liberal, 
in his genius is haughty and aristocratic: 
Walter Scott, who is an aristocrat in princi- 
ple, is popular in his writings, and is (as it 
were) equally servile to nature and to opinion. 
Yhe genius of Sir Walter is essentially imit- 
ative, or “denotes a foregone conclusion :” 
that of Lord Byron is self-dependent; or at 
least requires no aid, is governed by no law, 
but the impulses of its own will. We confess 
however much we may admire independence 
of feeling and erectness of spirit in general 
or praetical questions, yet in works of genius 
we prefer him who bows to the authority of na- 
ture, who appels to actual objects, to moulder- 
ing superstitions,to history ,observation,and tra- 
dition, before him who only consults the prag- 
matical and restless workings of his own breast, 
and givesthem out as oraclesto the world. We 
like a writer (whether a poet or prose-writer) 
who takes in (or is willing to take in) the 
range of half the universe in feeling, character 
description, much better than we do one who 
obstinately and invariably shuts himself up in 
the Bastile of his nig > reo In short, we 
had rather be Sir Walter Scott (meanin 
thereby the author of Waverley) than Lo 
Byron, a hundred times over. And for the 
reason just given, namely, that he casts his 
descriptions in the mould of nature, evér-va- 
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rying, never tiresome, always interesting, andjHarold and Don Juan is not a coxcomb, 
always instructive, Lestont of casting them)|though a provoking aud sublime one. In this 
constantly in the mould of his own individual| decided preference given to Nir Walter Scott 
impressions. He gives us man, as he is, or over Lord Byron, we distinctly include the 
as he was, in almost every variety of situation’ prose-works of the former: for we do not 
action, and feeling. Lord Byron makes man think his poetry alone by any means entitles 
after his own image, woman after his own|him tothat precedence. Sir Walter in his 
heart: the ore is a capricious tyrant, the other poetry, though pleasing and natural, is a com- 
a yielding slave ; he gives us the misanthrope parative trifler: it isin his anonymous pro- 
and the voluptuary by turns: and with these ductions that he has shewn himself for what 
two characters, burning or melting in their|he is! 

own fires, he makes out everlasting centos of} Intensity is the great and prominent dis- 
himself. He hangs the cloud, the film of his! tinction of Lord Byron's writings. He sel- 
existence over ail outward things—sits in tne dom gets beyond force of style, nor has he 
centre of his thoughts, and enjoys dark night,| produced any regular work or masterly whole. 
bright day, the glitter and the gloom, “ in cell) He does not prepare any plan beforehand, nor 
monastic ’—we see the mournful pall, the| revise and retouch what he has written with 














crucifix, the death’s heads, the faded chaplet 
of flowers, the gleaming tapers, the agonized 
brow of genius, the wasted form of beauty— 
but we are still imprisoned in a dungeon, a 
curtain intercepts our view, we do not breathe 
freely the air of nature, or of our own 
thoughts—the other admired author draws 
aside the curtain, and the veil of egotism is 
rent, and he shews us the crowd of living 
men and women, the endless groups, the 
landscape back-ground, the cloud end the 
rainbow, and enriches our imaginations, and 
relieves one passion by another, and expands 
and lightens reflection, and takes away that 
tightness at the breast which arises from 
thinking or jens J to think that there is no- 
thing in the world cut of a man’s selt! In 
this point of view, the Author of Waverley is 
one of the greatest teachers of morality that 
ever lived, by emancipating the mind from 

tty, narrow, and bigotted prejudices ; Lord 

yron is the greatest pamperer of those pre- 
judices, by seeming to think there is nothing 
else worth encouraging but the seeds or the 
full luxuriant growth of dogmatism and self- 
conceit. In reading the Scotch Novels, we 
never think about the author, except from a 
feeling of curiosity, respecting our unknown 
benefactor: in reading Lord Byron’s works, 
he himself is never absent from our minds. 
The colouring of Lord Byron’s style, howev- 
er rich and dipped in Tyrian dyes, is never- 
theless opaque, is in itself an object of delight 
and wonder: Sir Walter Scott’s is perfectly 
transparent. In studying the one, you seem 
to gaze at the figures cut in stained glass, 
whieh exclude the view beyond, and where 


the pure light of Heaven is only a means of, 
setting off the gorgeousness of art: in read-, 


ing the other, you look through a noble win- 
dow at the clear and varied landscape with- 
out. Or tosum up the distinction in one 
word, Sir Walter Scott is the most dramatic 
writer now living; and Lord Byron is the 
least so. It would be difficult to imagine that 
we oe al Waverley ~ ri = — 
e a t; as it wou ard to per- 
ie ourselves that the author of Childe 


| polished accuracy. His only object seems to 
be tostimulate himself and his readers for the 
moment—to keep both alive, to drive away 
ennui, to substitute a feverish and irritable 
state of excitement for listless indolence or 
even calm enjoyment. For this purpose he 
pitches on any subject at random without 
much thought or delicacy—he is only impati- 
ent to begin,and takes care to adorn and enrich 
it as he proceeds, with “thoughts that breathe 
‘and words that burn.” He composes (as he 
‘himself hath said) whether he is in the bath, 
‘in his study, or on horseback--he writes as 
jhabitually as others talk or think—and whe- 
| ther we have the inspiration of the Muse,or not, 
| we always find the spirit of the man of genius 
breathing from his!verse. He grapples with his 
‘subject, and moves, penetrates, and animates 
‘it by the electric force of his own feelings. 
‘He is often monotonous, extravagant, offen- 
‘sive, but he is never dull or tedious, but when 
jhe writes prose. Lord Byron does not exhib- 
ita new view of nature, or raise insignificant 
objects into importance by the romantic asso- 
ciations with which he surrounds them: but 
generally (at least) takes commop-place 
‘thoughts and events, and endeavours to ex- 
press them in stronger and statelier language 
than others. His poetry starids like a Mar- 
tello tower by the side of his subject. He 
does not, like Mr. Wordsworth, lift poetry 
from the ground, or create a sentiment out of 
nothing. He does not describe a daisy or a 
periwinkle, but the cedar or the cypress: not 
** poor men’s cottages, but princes’ palaces.” 
His Childe Harold contains a lofty impassion- 
ed review of the great events of history, of 
the mighty objects left as wrecks of time, 
but he dwells chiefly on what is familiar to 
the mind of every school-boy ; has brought 
out few new traits of feeling or thought; and 
has done no more than justice to the reader’s 
preconceptions by the sustained force and 
brilliancy of his style and imagery. 

Lord n’s earlier productions, Lara, the 
Corsair, ke. were wild and gloomy romances, 
put into rapid and shining verse. They dis- 
cover the madness of poetry, together with 
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the inspiration: sullen, moody, capricious, 
fierce, inexorable, gloating on beauty, thirst- 
ing for revenge, hurrying from the extremes 
of pleasure to pain, but nothing permanent, |t 
nothing healthy or natural. ‘The gaudy dec- 
orations and the morbid sentiments remind 
one of flowers strewed over the face of death! 
In his Childe Harold (as has been just obser- 
ved) he assumes a lofty and philosophic tone 
and “reasons high of providence, fore-know- 
ledge, will, and fate.” He takes the highest 
points in the history of the world, and com- 
ments on them from a more commanding em- 
inence: he shews us the crumbling monu- 
ments of time, he invokes the great names, the 
mighty spirit of antiquity. The universe is 
changed intoa stately mausoleum :—in solemn 
measures he chaunts a hymn to fame. Lord 
Byron has strength and elevation enough to 
fill up the moulds of our classical and time- 
hallowed recollections, and to rekindle the 
earliest aspirations of the mind after greatness 
and true glory with a pen of fire. ‘The names 
of Tasso, of Ariosto, of Dante, of Cincinnatus, 
of Cesar, of Scipio, lose nothing of their pomp 
or their lustre in his hands, and when he be- 
gins and continues a strain of panegyric on 
such subjects, we indeed sit down with him 
to a banquet of rich praise, brooding over im- 
perishable glories, 
* Till Contemplation has her fill.’" 
Lord Byron seems to cast himself indignantly 
from “this bank and shoal of time,” or the 
frail tottering bark that bears up modern re- 
putation, into the huge sea of ancient renown, 
and to revel there with untired, outspread 
plume. Even this in him is spleen—his con- 
tempt of his contemporaries makes him turn 
back to the lustrous past, or project himselt 
forward to the dim future!—!ord Byron’s 
tragedies, Faliero,* Sardanapalus, &c. are not 
equal to his other works. ‘They want the es- 
sence of the drama. They abound in speeches 
and descriptions, such as he himself might 
make either to himself or others, lolling on 
his couch of a morning, but do not carry the 
reader out of the poet’s mind to the scenes and 
events recorded. They have neither action, 
character nor interest, but are a sort of gossa- 
mer tragedies spun out, and glittering, end 
poeang a flimsy veil over the face of nature. 
et he spins them on. Of all that he has done 
in this way the Heaven and Earth (the same 
subject as Mr. Moore’s Loves of the Angels) 
is the best. We prefer it even to Manfred. 
Manfred is merely himself with a fancy- 
drapery on: but in the dramatic fragment 
ublished in the Libera/, the space between 
eaven and Earth, the stage on which his 
characters have to pass to and fro, seems to 
fill his Lordship’s imagination ; and the Del- 
uge, which he has so finely described, may be 


* “Don Juan was my Moscow, and Falicro 
My Lepsic, and my Mont St. Jean seems Cain,” 


Don Juan, Canto. XI. 
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said to have drowned all his own idle hu- 
tmours, 


We must say we think little of our author’s 
urn for satire. His “English Bards and 


Scotch Reviewers” is dogmatical and insolent, 
but without refinement or point. 
people names, and tries to transfix a charac- 
ter with an epithet, which does not stick, 
because it has no other foundation than his 
own petulance and spite; or he endeavours 
to degrade by alluding to some circumstance 
of external situation. 
worth’s poetry, that ‘ it is his aversion.” That 
may be: but whose fault is it! 
satire of a lord, who is accustomed to have all 
his whims or dislikes taken for gospel, and 
who cannot be at the pains to do more than 
signify his contempt or displeasure. If a great 
man meets with a rebuff which he does not 


He calls 


He saysof Mr. Words- 
This is the 


like, he turns on his heel and this passes for 
a repartee. The Noble Author says of a cel- 
ebrated barrister and critic, that he was “ born 
in a garret sixteen stories high.” The insin- 
uation is not true ; or if it were, it is low. The 
allusion degrades the person who makes, not 
him to whom: it is applied. This is also the 
satire of a person of birth and quality, who 
measures all merit by external rank, that is, 
by own standard. So his Lordship, in a “ Let- 
ter to the Editor of My Grandmother’s Re- 
view,” addresses him fifty times as “ my dear 
Robarts;” nor is there any other wit im the 
article. This is surely a mere assumption of 
superiority from his Lordship’s rank, and is 
the sort of quizzing he might use to a person 
who came to hire himselfas a valet to him at 
Long’s—the waiters might laugh, the public 
will not. In like manner, in the controvers 
about Pope, he claps Mr. Bowles on the bac 
with a coarse facetious familiarity, as if he 
were his chaplain whom he had invited to 
dine with him, or was about to present to a 
benefice. ‘The reverend divine might submit 
to the obligation, but he has no occasion to 
subscribe to the jest. Ifit isa jest that Mr. 
Bowles should be a parson, and Lord Byron a 
peer, the world knew this before; there was 
no need to write a pamphlet to prove it. 

The Don Juan indeed has great power; 
but its power is owing to the force of the se- 
rious writing, and to the oddity of the con- 
trast between that and the flashy passages 
with which it is interlarded. From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous there is but one step. 
You laugh and are surprised that any one 
should turn round and travestie himself: the 
drollery is in the utter discontinuity of ideas 
and feelings. He makes virtue serve as a foil 
to vice ; dandyism is (for want of any other) 
a variety of genius. A classical imtoxication 
is followed by the splashing of-soda-water, by 
frothy effusions of ordinary bile. After the 


lightning and the hurricane, we are introduc- 
tothe interior of the cabin and the con- 
tents of wash-hand basins. 


The solemn hero 
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of tragedy plays Serub in the farce. This is 
“very tolerable and not to be endured.” The 
Noble Lord is almost the only writer who has 
prostituted his talents in this way. He hal- 
lows in order to desecrate; takes a pleasure 
in defacing the innages of beauty his hands 
have wrought; and raises our hopes and our 
belief in goodness to Heaven only to dash 
them to the earth again, and break them in 

ieces the more eflectually from the very 
height they have fallen. Our enthusiasm for 
genius or virtue is thus turned into a jest 
by the very person who has kindled it, 
and who thus fatally quenches the sparks 
of both. It is not that Lord Byron is 
sometimes serious and sometimes trifling, 
sometimes profligate, and sometimes mora]— 
but when he is most serious and most moral, 
he is only preparing to mortify the unsuspect- 
ing reader by putting a pitiful heax upon him. 
This is a most unaccountable anomaly. It is 
as if the eagle were to build itseyry in a com- 
mon sewer, or the ow] were seen soaring to 
the mid-day sun. Sucha sight might make 
one laugh, but one would not wish or expect 
it to occur more than once !* 

In fact, Lord Byron isthe spoiled child of 
fame as well as fortune. He has taken a sur- 
feit of popularity, and is not contented to de- 
light, unless he can shock the public. He 
would force them toadmire in spite of decen- 
cy and common sense—he would have them 
read what they would read in ro one but him- 
self, or he would not give a rush for their ap- 


plause. He is to be “a chartered libertine,” 
from whom insults are favours, whose con- 
tempt is to be a new incentive to admiration. 
His Lordship is hard to please: he is equally 
averse to notice or neglect, enraged at cen- 


sure and scorning praise. He tries the pa- 
tience of the town tothe very utmost, and 
when they shew signs of weariness or dis- 
gust, threatens to discard them. He says he 
will write on, whether he is read or not. 
He would never write another page, if it 
were not to court popular applause, or to ef- 
fect a superiority over it. In this respect al- 
so, Lord Byron presents a striking contrast to 
Sir Walter Scott. The latter takes what 
part of the public favour falls to his share, 
without grumbling (to be sure he has no rea- 
son to complain) the former is always quarrel- 
ling with the world about his modicum of ap- 
plause, the spolia opima of vanity, and un- 

raciously throwing the offerings of incense 
Seaped on his shrine back in the faces of his 
admirers. Again, there is no taint in the 
writings of the Author of Waverley, all is 
fair and natural and above-board: he never 
outrages the public mind. He introduces no 
anomalous character : broaches no staggering 


* This censure applies to the first Cantos of Don Joan 
much more than to the last. It has been called a TRIS. 
TRAM SHANDY in rhyme: it is rather a poem writien 
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opinion, If he goes back to old prejudices 
and superstitions asa relief to the modern 
reader, while Lord Byron floats on swelling 
paradoxes— 

* Like proud sea: under him ;"° 


if the one defers too much to the spirit of an- 
tiquity, the other panders to the spirit of the 
age, goes to the very edge of extreme and 
licentious speculation, and breaks his neck 
over it. Grossness and levity are the play- 
things of his pen. It isa ludicrous circum- 
stance that he should have dedicated his Cain 
to the worthy Baronet! Did the latter ever 
acknowledge the obligation? We are not 
nice, not very nice; but we do not particular- 
ly approve those subjects that shine chiefly 
from their rottenness: nor do we wish to see 
the Muses drest out in the flounces of a false 
or questionable philosephy, like Portia and 
Nerissa in the garbof Doctors of Law. We 
like metaphysics as well as Lord Byron; but 
not to see them making flowery speeches, nor 
dancing a measure in the tetters of verse. 
We have as good as hinted, that his Lord- 
ship’s poetry consists mostly of a tissue of su- 
perb common-places ; even his paradoxes are 
common-place. They are familiar in the 
schools: they areonly new and striking in his 
dramas and stanzas, by being out of place. In 
a word, we think that poetry moves best with- 
in the circle of nature and received opinion : 
speculative theory and subtle casuistry are 
‘forbidden ground to it. But Lord Byron often 
wanders into this ground wantonly, wilfully, 
and unwarrantably. The only apology we 
can conceive for the spirit of some of Lord 
Byron’s writings, is the spirit of some of those 
opposed to him. They would provoke a man 
to writeany thing. “ Farthest from them is 
best.” The extravagance and license of the 
one seems a proper antidote to the bigotry and 
narrowness of the other. The first Vision 
of Judgment was a set-off to the second, 
though 


“ None but itself could be i's parallel,"’ 


Perhaps the chief cause of most of Lord 
Byron’s errors is, that he is that anomaly in 
letters and in society, a Noble Poet. It isa 
double privilege, almost too much for humani- 
ty. He hasall the pride of birth and genius. 
The strength of his imagination leads him to 
indulge in fantastic opinions ; the elevation of 
his rank sets censure at defiance. He be- 
comes a pampered egotist. He has a seat in 
the House of Lords, a niche in the Temple 
of Fame. Every-day mortals, opinions, things 
are not good enough for him to touch or think 
of. A mere nobleman is, in his estimation, 
but “ the tenth transmitter of a foolish face :”’ 
a mere man of genius is no better than a 
worm. His Muse isalsoa lady of quality. The 
people are not polite enough for him: the 
Court not sufficiently intellectual. He hates 
the one and despises the other. By hating 
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despising others, he does not learn to be 
ne iol witht biceelt A fastidious man soon 
grows querulous and splenetic. If there is 
nobody but ourselves to come up to our idea of} 
fancied perfection, we easily get tired of our 
idol. When a man is tired of what he is, by 
natural perversity he sets up for what he is 
not. If he isa poet, he pretends tobe a me- 
taphysician: if he is a patrician in rank and 
feeling, he would fain be one of the people. 
His ruling motive is not the love of the peo- 


(such as we could give, and he did not dis- 
dain to accept) nor can we now turn under- 
taker’s men to fix the glittering plate upon 
his coffin, or fall into the procession of popu- 
lar woe. Death cancels every thing but 
truth; and strips a man of every thing but ge- 
nius and virtue. It is a sort of natural cano- 
nization. It makes the meanest of us sacred 
—it installs the poet in his immortality, and 
lifts him to the skies. Death is the great as- 
sayer of the sterling ore of talent. At his 


ple, but of distinction, not of truth, but of|touch the drowsy particles fal] off, the irrita- 


singularity. He patronizes men of letters 
out of vanity, and deserts them from caprice, 
or from the advice of friends. He embarks 
in an obnoxious publication to provoke cen- 
sure, and leaves it to shift for itself for fear 
of scandal. We do not like Sir Walter’s 
gratuitous servility; we like Lord Byron’s 
preposterous liberalism little better. He may 
affect the principles of equality, but he re- 
sumes his privilege of peerage, upon occasion. 


ble, the personal, the gross, and mingle with 
the dust—the finer and more ethereal part 
mounts with the winged spirit to watch over 
our latest memory and protect our bones from 
insult. Weconsign the least worthy quali- 
ties to oblivion, and cherish the nobler and 
imperishable nature with double pride and 
fondness. Nothing could shew the real su- 
periority of genius ina more striking point of 
view than the idle contests and the public 


His Lordship has made great offers of service| indifference about the place of Lord Byron’s 


to the Greeks—money and horses. 


present in Cephalonia, waiting the event! 
* * * * * 


He is at|interment, whether in Westminister Abbey 


or his own family-vault. A king must have 
a coronation—a nobleman a funeral-proces- 


We had written thus far when news came|sion. The man is nothing without the pa- 
of the death of Lord Byron, and put an end|geant. The poet’scementery is the human 
at once toa strain of somewhat Peevish in-|mind, in which he sows the seeds of never- 
vective, which was intended to meet his eye,| ending thought—his monument is to be found 
not to insult his memory. Had we known|in his works: 


that we were writing his epitaph, we must 
have done it with a different feeling. As it 
is, we think it better and more like himself, 
to Jet what we had written stand, than to take 
up our leaden shafts, and try to melt them it- 
to “ tears of sensibility,” or mould them into 
dull praise, and an affected shew of candour. 
We were not silent during the author’s life- 


“* Nothing can’cover his high fame but Heaven , 

No pyramids set off his memory, 

But the eiernal substance of his greatness.”’ 
Lord Byron is dead : he also died a martyr to 
to h's zeal in the cause of freedom, for the 


last, best hopes of man. Let that be his ex- 
cuse and his epitaph ! 





time, either for his reproot or encouragement 


. 
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JOURNAL OF 


AN OFFICER 


Employed in the Expedition under the command of 


CAPTAIN OWEN, 


ON THE 


WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bee er on the peculiar hazards and 

rdships of service in Africa, Com- 
mencement of the survey of the western 
coast. Island of Dassen. St. Helena bay. 
Cape Negro. Benguela and its natives. 
An unpleasant affair. The Barracouta 
rejoined by the Leven at Angola. 


His Majesty’s ships Leven, Capt. Owen, and 
Barracouta, Capt. Vidal, left England for the 
purpose of surveying the whole of the East 
and West Coasts of Africa in February 1822. 
The dreadful mortality which attended this 
expedition was almost unprecedented ; a ser- 
vice at all times accompanied with danger, 
was here rendered tenfold hazardous, by an 
unseen—but too certain foe. A British sea- 
man fears no enemy that his eye can see; he 
dreads not the cannon’s or the tempest’s roar ; 
when poised in air upon the giddy mast, his 
fearless heart beats no quicker than when 
rocked in his hammock; but the pestilentia] 
breath of Africa is a source of silent terror to 
his courageous nature; he feels himself in 
the daily presence of an opponent with whom 
he cannot struggle; this constant reflection 
unmans and unnerves him, when he either 
sinks to low despondency or tries to drown 
thought by intoxicating reason—the one no 
less fatal in its termination than the other. 
Yet does he utter no complaint; you perceive 
no hesitation when ordered on his fata! duty ; 
he obeys the command, and he dies without a 
murmur—he sees his friends and comrades 
fall around him, yet he shrinks not—the sub- 
tle enemy asks for more, and seizes the gen- 
erous hero who has just wiped the tear from 
his manly cheek for those beings consigned to 
their watery grave. None who have not 
seen the effects of this pestilential climate 
can conceive its horrors; to-day surrounded 
by lively and agreeable companions, whose 
buoyant mirth, heedless of the future, thinks 
but of the ing hour—with the morrow 
come the aching head, sunken eyes, and pallid 
cheek, too certain preludes of the active poi- 
son’s course; the mind feeds the burning 
fever, despondency acts like oil on the flame, 





and in a few hours the thoughtless heart 
ceases its slight struggles. During the seven 
years which I passed upon this desolating 
coast, I have seen about forty brother officers, 
and two hundred brave seamen, fall victims 
to the noxious climate; and strange to say, 
death became so frequent an occurrence, that 
the heart became callous to grief, and the eye 
saw old friends and comrades consigned to 
their ocean tomb without a sigh, while the 
imagination turned from contemplating this 
ceremony to speculate upon the next most ~ 
likely sacrifice. Now that Heavenhas spared ~ 

me to reflect upon the fatal scenes which are 
passed, I think with gratitude upon my mi- 
raculous escape, and mourn over the memory 
of those who so nobly sacrificed themselves | 
for the benefit of their country and mankind. © 


But as many even now may be weeeping for ~ 


some dear friend or relative, who there found © 
an early grave, one slight incident shall 7 
serve to illustrate many of a similar nature. 
At Woolwich, a youth was entered as a 
volunteer; his only parent was a mother; he ~ 
was her only child; she came on board to bid © 
him farewell, when she bespoke the kindness © 
of each officer to consider the tender years, 7 
and his never having been from under her 7 
care. She hung upon his neck asthe ship © 
got under weigh, and with difficulty was 
taken from him into the boat alongside. The 
boy watched his mother to the shore, and — 
tried to hide the tear upon his cheek, as he | 
turned to his new companions when she land- © 
ed. He wasa fine lively lad, and before we 7 
got to Africa forgot his tear, but frequently © 
spoke of his mother. We had been onthe © 
coast about two years. 


ed in about a week. As they came along- § 
side, we observed many oars lying useless; © 
those who had worked them were dead; while © 


some of the rowers, although in appearance ~ 


strong and lusty fellows, were pulling the 
feeble stroke of enervation and disease. An 7 
occasional Mid’s cap and cloak told a tale of — 
early merit meeting with an early grave.— — 

Poor J—— lay at the bottom of a 
with difficulty he mounted the ship’s side, he ~ 
tried to force a smile to meet his comrades. ~ 


Vou. Il. 





He had been sent up © 
a river surveying inthe boats. They return- J 
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~ ing breath! As his slight frame was consign- 
ed to thedeep, and the last volley pealed over 
~ the closing wave, I could not forget the tear 
> onhis fair cheek at Woolwich, when he saw 


q thought he was. Can the imagination con- 


3 I will close these remarks, as I would not 


’ we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in No- 


” be superfluous to give any description of the 





Jourant of an 


He soon complained of a head-ache, his face 
was pale, and he spoke but little. In twenty- 
four hours after his return, she who had 
cherished, might have seen him die, and heard 
his parched lips utter her name with his dy- 


for the last time—her, whose every hope and 


ceive the. withering feelings of the mother’s 
heart, when told that she was childless? But 


open afresh wounds that time may have closed, 
or add one tear to the eye of sorrow. 
Having completed a survey of the East, 


vember 1825, from which place a survey of 
the West Coast was to commence. It would 


sublimely beautiful scenery which surrounds 
the anchorage of this southernmost point of 
Africa. Every Oriental journal teems with 
the beauties of the Cape, and the wisdom of 
Nature in making Table Bay ; the very name 
is cheering to the stomach of an Englishman, 
whose appetite is not yet refined or destroyed 
by a residence in the land of pillaws and cur- 
ries. After having remained here for some 
days, making necessary preparations, we put 
to sea, being joined by the Albatross tender. 
A few hours after leaving Table Bay, we ar- 
rived at a smal} island called Robbin, which 
lies about six miles from Cape Town, bearing 
N. E. by N. Here are situated a prison for 
convicts, and a small barrack for the military 
guard, who are relieved monthly. These 
convicts are Caffres, who have been detected 
in the act of stealing trom the colonial resi- 
dents. Any class of vessel will find a good 
shelter from a N. W. wind under this island, 
when, on the contrary, they would be quite 
exposed in Table Bay. We anchored for the 
night, and commenced our first survey of the 
coast, on the following day, but in conse- 
quenee of unfavourable winds, made but little 
progress. 

e next visited the island of Dassen. This 
is another small, low island, situated about 
three miles from the main, only inhabited by 
a few men, whose sole occupation is finding 
the eggs of the penguin-gull, and numerous 
other sea-fowl, with which this little spot 
abounds. It appears literally a living mass 
of flying matter, in spite of its anti-prolific 
inhabitants. These birds deposit their eggs 
in the burning sand; when the pluaderers 
commence digging, they muster in large 
numbers and try to defend their various pro- 
geny. Their attack is most desperate, and 
the spoilers are obliged to heat off the enemy 
with one hand, while they secure the prize 
with the other. They are employed by a 
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market, where they meet with a ready sale: 
above 20,000, whici they had recently taken, 
were at that moment waiting to be shipped, 
and as they keep even in that climate for six 
months, the profit must be considerable. 

We next rounded Cape St. Martin, and an- 
chored in St. Helena Bay, which is a very 
good harbour in the 8. E. monsoon—its only 
recommendation, as nothing can be produced 
in the shape of provisions. The ruins of two 
or three houses are the only indications of 
humanity having once dwelt in this land of 
desolation ; not one speck of verdure relieves 
the eye in its trackless wanderings over the 
desert. ‘The whole line of the coast from 
Table Bay to this meee spot presents the 
same barren waste. Having surveyed the 
whole of this bay, w® were compelled to an- 
chor, as a heavy swell was drifting us in 
shore: observing the Leven in the ofing, we 
fired a gun to acquaint them with our situa- 
tion, which she answered, and stood from the 
shore. The laud breeze carried us out of the 
bay on the following morning, and we con- 
tinued our survey of the coast; we passed 
the mouth of the Orange River, which had a 
very heavy surf on the bar, and along shore. 
Although an immense space of water was 
seen over the foaming bank, vet we could not 
perceive any entrance for a boat. Having 
passed this river, the coast changed its hither- 
to monotonous and barren aspect,and we were 
relieved by a chain of small islands and rocks 
extending in-shore, and bearing the most fan- 
tastic shapes. One particularly struck my 
attention. It was a rock which appeared ori- 
ginally to have been of some height and ex- 
tent, but the sea or some other cagse had 
carried away the whole of its centre, except- 
ing a surface of about twenty feet decp, 
which rested on the two extremities, leavi 
between them an immense archway or matuel 
bridge, apparently capable of allowing a ship 
to sail under without lowering a mast. We 
were not, however, tempted to make the ex- 
periment, therefore continued our course 
along shore until we came to anchor in Angra 
Peguina Bay, which place we surveyed in 
the boats. The surrounding country is one 
continued sand, without a shrub as far as the 
eye can see, The interior bears the same 
aspect; consequently, we met with no moles- 
tation from any natives, although we were 
given to understand many existed farther in 
the interior of this coast, who have a great 
antipathy to Europeans. A rock forms the 
north end of this bay, upon the top of which 
we found a column and cross, which, in the 
adventurous and flourishing days of the Por- 
tuguese, was erected here by Bartholomew 
Diaz, about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. ‘This pillar is composed of solid 
marble, but much dilapidated by the boister- 
ous winds and waves to which it is constantly 
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Moors’ heads) at its summit, and had an in- 
scription which time has now rendered quite 
illegible. ‘To support our national character 
even in that distant land, various specimens 
of Bartholomew Diaz’s pillar were knocked 
off and brought on board, either for the satis- 
faction of the dilapidator, or gratification of 
the curious. The world would be greatly be- 
nefitted, if any scientific phrenologist could 
discover what particular organ in an English- 
man’s cranium produces in him that longing 
after immortality, which he gratifies by eith- 
er picking a finger or nose off every statue he 
can get near, or writing his name on every 
bench, tree, or post that comes in his way: 
destructiveness appears the most probable.— 
But, to continue. 

We frequently were®t a loss for objects to 
assist our survey, in consequence of the great 
monotony along the coast, until we came with- 
in sight of Cape Negro, which, as we ap- 
proached from the southward, had the appear- 
ance of an island. On the top of this cape is 
another cross erected by Bartholomew Diaz ; 
and a few miles south of this a cluster of high 
trees, well worthy of notice, as being the first 
seen from about 100 miles south of Orange 
River, a distance of nearly 1000 miles; we 
also observed some bullocks, but no huts or 
natives. Cape Negro is situated in lat. 15° 
45’ S. long. 11°53° E. When we had round- 
ed the Cape, the coast became rather more 

leasing, the valleys picturesque and fertile. 

Ve next came to Rio Vittoria, which is no- 
thing more than a small creek going a con- 
siderable distance into the interior, the banks 
being extremely beautiful and covered richly 
with verdure. We observed near this place 
a large herd of cattle, and, shortly afterwards, 
a village containing about thirty huts of the 
rudest construction, built of mud, the largest 
not more than eight feet high, with a little 
oval-shaped entrance about three. On the 
beach were several boats of a rectangular 
form, and apparently not more civilised in 
their manufacture than the habitations; several] 
of the natives were observed staring at us, 
who appeared in a most perfectly natural cos- 
tume. Continuing along shore we perceived 
many canoes fishing, and another village of 
much greater extent and neater construction 
than the last. One in particular was large, 
well built, and white-washed, from which, 
and elephants being very numerous on this 
part of the coast, I conjecture they have some 
communication with the Portuguese. 

Our next anchorage was the Bay of Ben- 
guela, (after a run of seventy miles,) at which 

lace we were to await the Leven’s arrival. 
nguela is situated ona plain fronting the 
sea, containing about fifty houses neatly built 
in the old Portuguese style; they are tiled 
and white-washed, but chiefly composed of 
mud. <A fort is situated on the left of the 
town, mounting twenty-eight pieces of small 
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calibre, but in a most dilapidated state, and 
promising, in case of use, much more mjury 
to their immediate friends than more distant 
enemies. ‘Two churches are intended to 
adorn the town; but one being in ruins, and 
the other having undergone no repair since 
the year 1718, the effect falls short of the in- 
tention. The costume worn by the natives 
is a scanty piece of blue cloth thiown loosely 
round them, adorned with beads and various 
trinkets of European manufacture. Others 
are entirely folded in lion and leopard skins, 
which gives them rather a dignified appear- 
ance, 

The slave trade, is here carried on toa 
great extent; on our arrival we found seven 
vessels ly ing in the bay, with the undisguised 
ag i of receiving a cargo of human flesh— 
in fact, three of them were swarming with 
these wretched victims of their fellow-crea- 
tures’ cupidity. Every evening after their 
scanty repast, they were allowed to walk for 
a short time upon deck, when they appeared 
so close, that with difficulty they were enabled 
to move; below, the sufferings of these poor 
creatures must have been great, judging by 
their numbers, and compass in which they 
were confined. ‘The profit arising from this 
inhuman traffic is a strong inducement for its 
continuance. The inhabitant Portuguese 
first buy them from the native chiefs for about 
tive dollars each, or commodities of that value 
in the opinion of the savage, but which in 
England would be purchased for as many half- 
pence. The Portuguese then sell them to 
the different vessels, for about eight times the 
sum given to the native. As no slaves are 
exported without the governor’s sanction, I 
imagine some duty to be paid him upon them. 
This is, in a great measure, confirmed by his 
encouraging the trade by every possible 
means, and his precautions that no illicit 
traffic may be carried on, to prevent which a 
night guard-boat is constantly on the look-out. 
If we consider the government under which 
he works, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that his whole salary arises from this disgrace- 
ful source. 

A new governor had just arrived, the for- 
mer having gone to Angola, a place of greater 
opulence: we found him a very agreeable 
man, with apparently a great knowledge of 
the world. He was a captain in the Portu- 
guese navy, and spoke our language with 

reat fluency, having been for some time in 
land. phants, lions, tigers, and vari- 
ous other wild beasts, are abundant here, in 
compeny with crocodiles, alligators, and nu- 
merous serpentsand reptiles. The elephants, 
some few months since, had been rendered so 
furious by extreme thirst, that they absolutely 
entered the town in a body for the purpose of 
helping themselves. The inhabitants soon 
mustered to defend their wells and houses, 





and succeeded in destroying seven of them, 
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* natives; the reason given by the governor for 
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with the loss of one man killed, and about ten | 
wounded. The produce of this place was’ 
then little or nothing: in consequence of their 
having had no rains at the uzual season for the: 
last two years, they were entirely dependent | 
upon Angola for the necessary supplies, in-) 
stead of, as hitherto, furnishing that place 
with all kinds of provision. We were here 
given to understand, that near the Rio Vitto- 
ria before mentioned, which is about seventy 
miles off, asulphur mine has been discovered, 
then worked but little, and that only by the 


its being thus neglected was, that as it is a 
government concern, no individual likes to 
undertake it; for, like the dog in‘the manger, 
although they cannot derive any benefit from 
it themselves, yet they will not allow any one 
else todoso. Healso spoke of a gold mine about 
one hundred miles in the interior of the coun- 
try, called Matamba, but said they were pro- 
hibited by their government from working it. 
This did not meet with much credence, as the 
value of that commodity is too well known in 
Portugal to admit of their neglecting such an 
opportunity for its acquirement, and it is gen- 
erally asserted here, that no European can 
enter this country without being put to death. 
An attempt was made not long since to work 
an iron mine in the same neighbourhood, and 
a party sent from the Brazils for that purpose, 
who all ina short time fell victims to either 
the climate or the ferocious natives. These 
are supposed to work the gold mine them- 
selves in a trifling degree, as, when much 
pressed by want, they occasionally send a 
piece of the ore in for barter; the value they 
place upon it takes away the impression of 
its being very abundant. At the west end of 
this bay is a very remarkable hill, called by 
the Portuguese ‘ Sombreiro,” or Bonnet—and 
by the English, St. Philip’s Bonnet; from 
this place is carried on a communication by 
land with Mozambique, a distance of 2000 
miles across the continent. By way of con- 
solation, we were here given to understand, 
that the sickly season had just commenced ; 
and as we had to make a particular survey of 
the coast to Benin, we had the agreeable pros- 
pect of its company on our route. We em- 
ployed a party of natives to procure wood and 
water, the latter looking as if drawn from a 
spring of pea-soup, but toa tropical thirst, 
and short allowance, like Mahomed’s water of 
Zulal. We also procured five dwarf bullocks, 
weighing on an average not more than 180 
lbs. each. I could not help thinking how 
these fore animals would blush by the side of 
their ther bullocks, who exhibit annually 
their corpulent carcases in England. Nature 
is here their only feeder, and a bad hand 
she makes of it. 

_ Finding the Leven did not arrive, and hav- 
ing heard thata vessel had been seen a short 
distance to the southward, we concluded it 
No. 1 
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must be she drifted past by the currents, 
which are very prevalent upon this coast.— 
Capt. Owen's orders were very decisive, that 
Capt. Vidal should remain ten days for his ar- 
rival, yet we felt fully confident he had passed 
and gone to Angola, the next settlement of 
the Portuguese. We were the more con- 
firmed in this, as when we last, parted from 
the Leven, she had twelve hours sail a-head 
of us, in order to survey that part of the coast 
by day, which we passed during the night. 
Under these circumstances we got out of the 
bay, and continued our course towards Ango- 
la. The land along the coast presented a 
most diversified prospect of fertile hills and 
valleys, although to all appearance but thinly 
populated. Between Benguela and Angola, 
a laure of 230 miles, are several remark- 
able head lands, forming spacious and com- 
modious bays, and affording good anchor- 
age. 

On the morning of the third day from our 
leaving Benguela, we came upon a low neck 
of land about three-quarters of a mile in 
width, thickly wooded with cocoa-nut trees, 
and having apparently a large population.— 
The situation of this land is very peculiar, 
extending nearly sixteen miles, without any 
elevation to intercept the view of the bay and 
country near Angola, which could be dis- 
tinetly seen over it from the ship’s deck. Al- 
though this land is so low, yet the boldness of 
the coast enabled us to run quite close in 
shore, much to the gratification of the numer- 
ous spectators. Wethencame to an opening, 
through which could be seen the bay; on the 
left was an island with a large building upon 
it, anda ship, which we afterwards heard was 
bilged, and had been lying there for the last 
eighteen months. Angola was distinctly seen 
across the bay, apparently a large town, 
built on the face of a hill. As ships cannot 
enter by this opening, we continued our course 
along the island which is named St. Paul de 
Loando, and which forms the north side of the 
bay. Itis about four miles long, and very 
low. We rounded the end of this island, and 
commenced working up to the anchorage. 
As we stood in-shore, a pilot came off, and at 
the same time a gun was fired from the fort 
which commands the entrance to the harbour, 
without showing any colours. This fort is 
formed by a cliff on the southern side, with a 
very strong battlement above, monnting in 
all about forty guns of large calibre. Imme- 
diately after firing the first gun, Capt. Vidal 
desired to know of the pilot, whether it was 
the custom of the port toanchor, or communi- 
cate in any way previously to entering! Up- 
on his answer in the negative, we continued 
our course, which was no soone: perceived 
by the fort than a shot was fired directly at 
us, they hoisting at the same time Portuguese 
colours. The shot fell within two feet of our 
fore-chains, splashing the water into us most 
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plentifully. As this last proceeding did not 
correspond with our ideas of etiquette, we 
hove-to, and sent a boat under the battery to 
assure them, that if they sent another such 
message, we certainly should knock the fort 
about their ears, before we went any farther. 
Lieut. Boteler, the officer commanding the 
boat, was informed upon his landing by the 
commandant of the fort, that it was customary 
for all foreign ships, on entering this harbour, 
to send a boat to the battery previously. He 
laid all the blame upon the pilot for not ac- 
quainting us with the rules of the port, and 
said he should report this neglect on his part 
to the governor. With r t to firing at 
the vessel, he acknowledged having ordered 
a shot to be fired, finding we neglected the 
first gun, but desired that it should not be 
pointed at us. He declared, also, by way of 
apology, that he did not see our colours, al- 

h they were flying all the time; and 
concluded by requesting we would not pro- 
ceed up the harbour until they had orders 
from the governor. We, however, anticipat- 
ed him by immediately sending a letter, in- 
forming him of their proceedings, and to re- 
quire an explanation of this insult offered to 
the British flag. The governor instantly des- 
patched au answer, expressing his regret at 
what had happened, assuring us the conduct 
of the fort should be strictly inquired into, 
that the port was open to all English ships, 
and that the tried friendship of the two nations 
fully entitled us to every assistance in their 
power to give. As we afterwards heard the 
commandant of the fort was an officer of ex- 
perience and a gentleman, we were inclined 
to consider the gun’s being pointed at the 
ship, as the malicious act of the man who 
fired it; and doubtless the fellow regretted 
his shot did not prove so efficacious as he an- 
ticipated. Having received this amende hon- 
wale from the governor, we at once stood 
up the harbour, and anchored about a mile 
and a half from the town. We had no sooner 
done so,. than we observed a ship bearing-up 
under all sail, which we soon recognized as 
the Leven. In half an hour she cast anchor 
alongside us. They had arrived at Benguela 
the morning after our departure, which being 
informed of, they merely stopped a few hours, 
and then made the best of their way to join 
us in this harbour. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


Harbour and town of Angola. Disgrace- 
ful extent of the slave-traffic there. Town 
of Ambriz ; another mart for slaves. Vil- 
lages along the coast. Cape Padron-- 
Strange custom of piracy against the 
slave-ships. Superstitious habits of the 
wild inhabitants of the coast. A pathetic 
monkey. ations of the survey Cape 
Palmeiro. Hostile demonstrations of the 
natives towards Lieut. Boteler and his 
boat’s crew. Measures of severity in self- 
defence. 


Tue harbour of Angola is very extensive, 
with a great depth of water. I should, how- 
ever, recommend all European vessels not to 
anchor within one mile and a half of the 
town; for, as the nights are in general calm 
and oppressively hot, the sea-breeze becomes 
of the utmost importance, and by lying close 
under the island, it may be enjoyed with some 
degree of regularity. Numerous fortifica- 
tions command the bay at every point. The 
strongest and principal garrison is situated on 
the brow ofa hill on one side of the town, 
mounting nearly eighty guns. In addition to 
this are three others ; one built on a rock com- 
municating with the main land by a draw- 
bridge, having also a very strong Mtoe of 
sixty-four guns, commanding the harbour in 
every direction. The town of Angola is the 
most extensive settlement which the Portu- 
gucse possess on this coast. When approach- 
ed from the southward, it presents rather a 
grand and pleasing appearance, being situa- 
ted on an eminence, surmounted by the garri- 
son before mentioned. The houses are of 
stone, spacious and substantial, as Portuguese 
dwellings on this coast generally are; regu- 
larly and even tastefully built, with several 
churches and a cathedral. The market is 
tolerably supplied during the season, but fil- 
thy in the extreme. It is singular they do 
not take a greater pride in this one particu- 
lar; for, I believe, from the principal market- 
place cf Lisbon, to that of their smallest set- 
tlement, they are noted for the dirty state of 
their towns, and the various offensive effluvie 
which they constantly inhale. Numerous 
military are stationed here ; the privates com- 
posed chiefly of convicts from Portugal ; ma- 
ny of the officers are also sent to this coun- 
try for trifling offences committed at home. 
Two instances came to my knowledge; the 
one was merely for murdering a padre; the 
other for putting a sister, who was a bit of 
a shrew, upon the fire, which was the natural 
cause of her becoming a cinder. For these 
trifling offences, being men of some inter- 
est, they suffered the penalty of transporta- 
tion, and here appeared to enjoy themselves 
despite of padres and sisters! Many of them 
are, however, most gentlemanly men and 
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: good officers, having served, in several in- 


stances, with our army when on the Peninsula. 


We invariably experienced the greatest po- 
liteness and attention from them whenever 


we were on shore. 


overboard by boats full. 


merous venomous insects, bring up the rear 


how the sovereign of a Christian state cai 


affection ! 


when called to receive that merc 
showed toothers. His hands will 


wash it out! 


hundred slaves, with which she went to sea 


slavery ! 
Having remained here for about a week 


out and 
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portunity of observing the coast, which pre- 
sented a particularly beautiful appearance, be- 
ing thickly wooded, and varied with numer- 
ous hills, valleys, and rivers We were led 
to suppose this line of country was plentifully 


: Every description of provisions was at this] inhabited, as every night we could perceive 
time selling for the most exorbitant prices ; 
even water is very scarce, on account of their) A 
3 having no springs or rivers in the neighbour- arrived off a small place called Ambriz, where 
; In order to. gbviate this inconvenience, | we found five vessels at anchor under Brazil- 
= . number of large boats are constantly em- ian colours. This town is situated on a hill, 
a ployed in fetching it from Bengo River, which} which forms the south point of the bay, ‘from 
is about nine miles to the northward, and up- which it takes its name : a reef extends some 
on them the town and ships depend entirely|distance out from the land, affurdiag good 
for their supply. We were informed that ev- shelter for boats. This place is also suppor- 
ery description of tropical fruit was abundant] ted by the slave-trade; and as there are. no 
here during the summer months ; and the or- Portuguese inhabitants, the traders obtain 
anges are said to be finer at this place than|them ata lower price than at other towns 
any other along the coast. We had not, un- along the coast. 
fortunately, au opportunity of judging, in t } 
co uence of the rainy season having set mouth of a small river, which runs through a 
in. the only thing we found at all plen-|very extensive and fertile valley, presenting 
tiful was herrings, which our people caught|a most beautiful piece of scenery, the distant 
so fast, that we were compelled to throw them hills forming a rich and abrupt back-ground. 
The zoological pro-| Having passed the town of Ambriz, we came 
ductions in the immediate vicinity are lions,|upon a very remarkable range of hills, covered 
tigers, hyenas, wolves, zebras, and elephants, | with immense blocks of granite, looking, at a 
of’ a prodigious size. The soldiers have also|distance, like a number of large stone build- 
some pretty horses of a Spanish breed. Al|ings, one performing the part of a church 
great variety of serpents, scorpions, and nu-| with much propriety, being formed by a large 


fires extending over a great distance. 


Abont four days after leaving ola, we 


In the bay, a little above the town, is the 


,|mass towering over all, in the shape of a mod- 


to give their gentle torments, if you be fortu-jern steeple. 
nate enough to escape the more ferocious vio-| We pas 
lence of the larger inhabitants. The unblush-|peared thickly inhabited ; from one we saw a 
ing effrontery with which the slave-trade is|boat standing off shore apparently full of peo- 
here carried on surprises the unsophisticated|ple, and when she passed close under our 
The civilized inhabitant] stern, we found that she was loaded heavily 
of an enlightened country naturally wonders| with slaves. It appeared that she belonged 


numerous villages, which ap- 


i|/to one of the ships lying at Ambriz, where 


thus openly violate every tie of humanity and|she was then going, having come from Ka- 
The throne’s lustre is tarnished] benda, a distance of one hundred and twent 

by the tears of misery, and the king whocoun-|miles. These wretched beings had thus been 
tenances so inhuman a traffic will tremble|exposed in an > a boat for about ten days, 
which he| writhing beneat 

too deep-| particle of covering to protect their parched 
ly stained by the blood of his victims, to hope|and ulcerous skins from the maddening bite 
that years of penitence and tears can ever|of the musquito! We could only regret that 
s it not a stigma on the Pow-|we were not authorized to take them from 

ers which rule Europe, that they permit those|their inhuman masters, and give them once 
who are compelled to obey, thus to obtain] more totheir homes and liberty.—The gene- 
riches by breaking every law of religion and|ral face of this coast isa kind of red sand- 
naturet ‘Twenty-four ships were at this time} stone cliff, from sixty to one hundred feet in 
lying in the harbour of Angola, waiting for|height, parts of which are curiousl 
cargoes of human misery. One brig, of not ted by the never-ceasing inroads of its bois- 
more than 180 tons, had on board above four|terous assailant; numerous caves and fissures 


a burning sun, without a 


excava- 


‘}offer splendid accomodations to the various 


thus closely packed, to be tossed about proba-|amphibious monsters, that abound here. We 
bly for weeks, before they tasted the com-|frequently saw fires along the beach at night, 
parative, but sterile happiness of domestic] probably with the intention of enticing us on 


shore, which isa very common custom on the 
,jeast coast. The natives appear to live in a 


and completed a survey of the bay, we worked| great measure upon fish, as a great many ca- 
dceeded to the northward. As we|nves were constantly seen near every village 

ith many contrary currents outside, and| in the act of fishing. 

the wind was very light, we made but little y 

progress for some days; this gave us an op-!some distance was much discoloured. This 


As we approached the Congo, the water for 
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is caused by the body of that immense river 
running so far into thesea. We felt the ef- 
fects of it several miles before making Cape 
Padron, which forms the southern entrance. 
When we hauled round the Cape, we found 
the current setting strong against us, which 
scarcely allowed of our making any way.— 
Having tried in vain for some hours to get 
a-head, we were at length compelled to an- 
chor, when we found the current was run- 
ning past us at the rate of about four miles 
an hour. 

On the following morning two boats were 
sent away, for the purpose of measuring a base 
line, and to procure soundings. The one in 
which I went proceeded towards Cape Pa- 
dron : as we came near the land, we saw sev- 
eral natives, who appeared greatly alarmed 
at our presence. We tried every means to 
give them confidence, but could not prevail 
upon them to approach, fearing we should 
seize and carry them off; a species of depre- 
dation which is frequently practised upon this 
coast both by the Portuguese and French.— 
Their plan is to go on shore and mix with the 
natives, to whom they are apparently wa 
generous, giving them in the first instance all 
kinds of trinkets and baubles ; when they im- 
agine their suspicions are removed, they in- 
troduce spirits, which they commerce drink- 
ing, and soon persuade their intended victims 
to join in their revelry. The effect upon 
their unaccustomed natures is speedy intoxi- 
cation, when their treacherous friends entice 
them to their boats. Returning reason finds 
the once free savage groaning in chains, with 
a mind torn by recollections of those ties of 
niture and affection, which are thus so violent- 
iy and for ever broken! Hundreds are in 
this manner annually entrapped into perpetu- 
al exile and slavery ! 

We made another attempt to gain the en- 
trance of the river; but although a breeze was 
blowing sufficiently strong to send us five 
knots a-head, yet we lost ground at the rate 
of about three miles anhour. The pinnace, 
which had left the ship at the same time with 
me, was absent the whole night, in conse- 
quence of getting into a current at the mouth 
of the river, which carried her to the north- 
ward at the rate of about six knots an hour. 
On the following morning she contrived to 
reach the ship, all hands being in a state of 
great exhaustion, from the constant labour to 
which they had been exposed. 

For four days we made numerous attempts 
to enter the river with the sea-breeze, and 
were as constantly drifted back to our starting 
place. Onthe fifth, the wind having increas- 
ed, we contrived to get within half a mile of 
Shark Point, which forms the southern en- 
trance, where we continued under all sail for 
several hours, during which time we did not 
get one inch a-head; and, as the wind was fal- 
ling, we were compelled, in order to keep 
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what we had gained, to come to an anchor, 
On the following morning, as the sea-breeze, 
set in strong, we got under all sail, and in 
about six hours rounded Shark Point, where 
we found the water quite fresh ; then proceed- 
ed slowly up the river, sometimes within 
twenty yards of the shore, in eight or nine 
fathoms. The width at the mouth is about 
three miles and a half, but it gets rapidly nar- 
rower upon ascending. A quarter of a mile 
off Shark Point we tried soundings with two 
hundred fathoms line without finding any bot- 
om. After passing this point, the coast on 
both banks is composed entirely of mangroves, 
with the exception of a few sandy bays up 
some of the numerous creeks on the south 
side ofthe river. Before coming toan anchor 
we observed a schooner lying about two 
miles higher up, under Portuguese colours. 

In the evening, a boat was seen a short dis- 
tance from the ship, with four black men in 
her; upon being hailed, one of the party said 
they were going to Kabinda, a distance of 
forty miles. Immediately after answering, 
they begged permission to come on board, 
when we found, by a few interrogatories, that 
she was a Portuguese boat sent by the above- 
mentioned schooner for the purpose of discov- 
ering our character and intentions. It ap- 
peared that she wasin great alarm respecting 
a pirate under Spanish colours, which had 
lately been committing devastations upon the 
slavers by coming up the river, when they 
had gota cargo, and robbing them of their 
slaves;—a species of piracy which, according 
to report, appeared by no means of uncommon 
occurrence upon this lawless coast. It forms 
a strange anomaly, that these spoilers should 
thus again be subject to the attacks of others 
so soon as they have obtained their prize— 
like the ferocious hawk, preying upon the 
smaller birds of the air—and immediately af- 
terwards becoming himself a mouthful to the 
lordly eagle. 

On the following morning, as we were ta- 
king in wood and water, for which this is a 
very convenient place, several canoes came 
off with numbers of inhabitants. The costume 
of these people was entirely that of our first 
parents, with the exception of some of the no- 
bility, who have picked up an occasional jack- 
et. This they wear without any other gar- 
ment than the bunch of leaves or old piece of 
dungatee round the middle. ‘These are, per- 
haps, the most superstitious savages to be met 
with, relying almost entirely upon their 
charms for the success of every event of their 
lives. They areal] abundantly supplied with 
them; and if they find one will not produce 
the desired effect, they substitute another, 
until the effectis produced! ‘These creatures 
thought we admired their mode of conducting 
the ways of Providence, and wondered how 
“ white man,” who, they say, “is very big 
in al] tings, no make Feteish !” They are a 
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fine race of blacks, but I believe very treach- 
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Monkeys are extremely numerous at this 


erous. Their strongest attachment appears} place, each of the banks being a perfect colo- 
to be towards brandy, and I firmly believe | ny of these inteilectual brutes, who here shine 


any one of them would sell his whole gene- 
ration fora single bottle of that stimulating 
cordial. . Several of them speak broken En- 


trading-vessels touching here; and they men- 
tioned amongst other topics, the ill-fated ex- 
pedition of Captain Tuckey, in his Majesty's 
ship Congo. 

Some of the chiefs, upon coming on board, 
and havinga little brandy given them, seemed 
to consider it in the same light as the Arab 
does his salt, and insisted upon our firing a 
gun to let all around know that we were 
friends, and come, as they expressed it “ to 
make trade;” under the impression that we 
The gun ap- 
peared to be well understood; for immediately 
afterwards numbers came on board. Their 
first request was always for a little brandy, 
which, if complied with, was sure to be fol- 
lowed by “ a little more,” until David's im- 
mortal sow would have been a sober brute by 
the side of these. When given to under- 
stand that we intended proceeding up the 
river upon the sea-breeze setting in, one of 
them stood forward and said, that he would 
immediately bring the wind for us, (having, 


coming,) and at the same time wished to 
know whether we should prefer a gentle 
breeze or a strong one; havi received some 
description cf answer, he immediately mount- 
ed the poop, and took out one of his Feteish, 
He then gave several loud blasts, 
throwing his arms about in the most violent 
manner; then paused for a few minutes, stand- 
ing in the most ridiculous attitude, when he 
commenced expostulating warmly with Mr. 
Feteish for not obeying his first commands. 
His stony-hearted hearer was not, however, 
to be bullied out of a breeze ; this our inter- 
ceder determined to turn to his own advan- 
tage by requesting a little brandy to coax him 
into good-humour. Upon our indulging his 
whim, it was highly ridiculous to see the 
vagabond take a mouthful, and go through all 
the motions of spitting it on his charm, taking 
at the same time the greatest care not to ex- 
pend more than one drop upon the obstinate 
Feteish ; who, in spite of this eloquence and 
liberality, would not exert himself in our 
cause. Having continued this mummery for 
some time, and finding no more brandy was 
to be obtained, he left off his incantations, with 
an assurance that the breeze had been sent 
for, and would shortly be with us. Patience 
fortunately did more for us than the antics of 
the savage, and in an hour or two we obtained 
the requisite gale, when we proceeded up the 
southern side of the river, to a place called 


. : . 
oe Nose, a distance of seventeen 
miles. 


in society by comparison with their human 

relatives. In many instances, I have seen 

more sagacity displayed by this animal, than 

the other natives of the woods which they in- 

habit; they keep a day and night watch con- 

stantly on the look-out, who, immediately up- 

on any stranger appearing in their domain, 
gives a signal toall friends and relations to be 
on the qué vive! When this has been given, 

it becomes a most difficult matter to see one, 
although they can be heard around in every 
direction, and an occasional pair of eyes, or 
bit ofa tail may be seen peeping from behind 
some neighbouring branch or tree. Having 
the organ of “ destructiveness” very promi- 
nent, gol induced upon one occasion to 
shoot at an impertinent fellow, who, I could 
not help thinking, had been amusing himself 
at my expense quite long enough, chattering 
on each side of me without my getting a 
glimpse of him during the whole of my walk. 
At one unlucky moment, he appeared _betore 
me with a most malicious grin upon his coun- 
tenance, when I levelled my gun and fired: 
immediately after the report, 1 thought all 
the imps of darkness were rebuking me for 
my cruelty, by the various discordant sounds 
which broke out on every side. When si- 
lence ensued, I heard gentle wailings of so 
pitiable a description, and so much like those 
of a human being, that it was some time be- 
fore I could convince myself I had not woun- 
dedone of my boat’screw. At first, [thought 
the unfortunate little object of my aim had 
escaped from the fate which I had intended 
him, when, after a slight effort to retain his 
hold, l observed him fall to the earth from the 
bough on which he had been perched. Upon 
going tothe spot, I found the wounded animal 
moaning in the agonies of death with a hand 
placed upon its bleeding side. When I ap- 
proached, it did not attempt to move, but fixed 
a large pair of eyes upon me with a look which 
I never shall forget, and, [ thought pointed 
to the wound, as if to reproach me for the 
act. Asthe appeal came home to my feei- 
ings, and the poor little victim of my cruelty 
appeared in great pain, I sent another ball in- 
to its head, toend at once its suffering, and 
then turned from the spot, leaving the lifeless 
little body with a deteymination never again 
to amuse myself at the expense of humanity. 

Wild parrots, and many other birds of beau- 
tiful plumage, are here found in great num- 
bers, a few of which we procured. 

Upon arriving at Scotchman’s Nose, two 
boats were dispatched; myself in the gig to 
survey the southern shore, and Lieutenant 
Boteler in the pinnance to cape Palmeiro, 
which forms the northern entrance of the riv- 
er. The breadth at Scotchman’s Nose is not 
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more than one mile and a half, with rather 
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shallow water. As the weather was fine, 
and the Barracouta had dropped down with 
the stream for the purpose of taking soundings, 
at sun-set I anchored my boat about two hun- 
dred yards off shore for the night, and in the 
morning continued the survey. We entered 
a small river to breakfast, where we observed 
several canoes making for the opposite side, 
in evident fear at our approach ; they got 
quickly to land, and, leaving their boats on 
the beach, took to the bush, where they re- 
sisted all our attempts to draw them out. On 
leaving this river we met another of our 
boats, which had been sent to assist me in the 
survey. 

Going on board in the evening, I was much 
surprised to hear that the natives had attemp- 
ted an attack upon Lieutenant Boteler and 
his crew, particularly as they are in general 
considered very docile and friendly upon this 
coast. It appeared that when near Cape 
Palmeiro, the pinnace, whilst running along 
shore, got into shoal water, and shortly af- 
terwards took the ground, when they had some 
difficulty in getting off. The inhabitants of a 
smal] creek just by, observing her so close in, 
and some apparent confusion existing, imme- 
diately took to their canoes, and in a few min- 
utes about thirty of these, mustering in al] 
one hundred and twenty men, came round the 
point of the creek, pulling with great velocity 
towards the boat ; fortunately for her, she had 
by this time contrived to gain deeper water, 
as, when just within musket-shot, they set up 
a most horrid war-whoop, and dashed on near- 
ly in a line towards the pinnace. Lieuten- 
ant Boteler by this time had no doubt of their 
hostile intentions, and desired his men to fire 
a volley of musketry over their heads, as a 
kind of notice to quit ; this, however produ- 
ced no effect, and they still continued pulling 
on, upon which he fired another volley ; this 
producing no more effect than the former, and 
as his small party, only twelve men, would 
have had no chance at close quarters against 
their numbers, he ordered a long one-pounder 
to be fired at them; this appeared to astonish 
the natives amazingly, and they began quick- 
ly to disperse, a few only continuing their 
course ; but a musquet or two soon produced 
the same effect upon them. To secure their 
retreat and prevent a rally, the long gun was 
again fired amongst them by way of farewell, 
which intimidated them effectually, so they 
all pulled towards the shore with the utmost 
speed. It was fortunate they were so easily 
disheartened, as, had they got alongside, their 
increasing numbers must ultimately have 
overcome the boat’s crew, and a general mas- 
sacre would have been the consequence. As 
neither their Morning Post nor Gazette ev- 
er mentioned the loss sustained, we had no 
opportunity of learning what execution our 
guns did amongst these hostile savages ; but 
as our men were well practised in the use of, 
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their arms, they no doubt got a Jesson which 
may prove serviceable to B 

iting this coast in future. 
commanders, I must here state, that we had 
the most’ positive orders never to fire a shot 
at the natives, unless the most urgent necessi- 
ty required it. 
was strictly attended to; and I feel confident 
in stating, that during onr constant intercourse 
with these ignorant and generally treacher- 
ous savages, not one drop of blood was shed 
which was not justified by self-preserva- 
tion. 


uropean ships vis- 
In justice to our 


This principle of humanity 


Numerous islands are seen constantly float- 


ing down the Congo, some of which have 
rathe: a picturesque appearance. 
formed by mangrove bushes and other loose 
trees, which collect upon the banks, and are 
then carried away by the rush of water, 
generally takes place after heavy rains. The 
inhabitants of the upper part of the river make 
use of these by fastening their canoes to them, 
when they gain an easy and expeditious pas- 
sage down, at the rate of six or seven miles 
an hour. 
deceived with regard to their situation by 
these apparent islands, which sometimes drift 
a long way to seaward, at the same time that 
they serve as guides to those who are ac- 
quainted with their situation, and from whence 
they come. 


They are 


Vessels on this coast are frequently 


It is extremely difficult to get any provis- 


ions at this part of the river, the natives are 
in so miserable a state of poverty ; if you can 
persuade them to procure some, two or three 
days must elapse before they can be obtained. - 
The principal rendezvous of 

named Talltrees, situated about forty miles 
up this river. 


slavers is a place 





CHAPTER III. 


Bay of Kabin- 
a. Treachery of some of the black tribes. 
Mayumba. Camina. Cape Lopez. As- 
pect of the coast. African notions of per- 
sonal charms. Frenchmen at Feteesh 
Town. Lndicrous interview with a na- 
tive king. Local respect for monkeys. 
Survey of the river Nazareth. Instances 
of thievery, and their punishment. 


Havine accomplished the principal object of 
our coming into the river Congo, which was 
to procure wood, water, and such fresh pro- 
visions as could be met with, on the fourth 
day we weighed anchor, and continued our 
course to the northward; but as the wind 
was too light to admit of our making much 
progress, we sent the pimnace in-shore to 
survey. ‘The country from the Congo to Ka- 
binda is particularly fertile, and has a most 
luxuriant appearance, with, 1 should imagine, 
Vou. I. 
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2 jarge population, as we observed numerous 
canoes fishing. In the evening of the second 
day from our leaving the Congo we anchored 
off Kabinda, and on the following morning 
got into the bay with the sea-breeze. This 
is a small but very good harbour for moderate- 
sized vessels, beng one mile and a half in 
length, with about five fathoms water in the 
deepest part. Situated at the head of the bay 
is a large town,* where the king resides. The 
huts here are well built and capacions, and 
we found the natives very desirous of “ mak- 
ing trade.” The surrounding country, as seen 
from the anchorage, appeared in a high state 
of cultivation; but whether the soil is in- 
debted to the inhabitants, or Nature, we could 
not determine. ‘The latter is whimsically pro- 
lific on some parts of this coast, while at 
others her sterile frown withers every bud of 
vegetation as it shoots forth. We were here 
told many instances of treachery practised by 
the tribes on the northern shore of the Con- 
go. They were represented as watching eve- 
ry opportunity to attack the Portuguese boats, 
when, in case of their succeeding, they use 
their prisoners in the most inhuman manner, 
torturing the unfortunate whites, and ulti- 
mately burning them; while the blacks are 
preserved to be sold as slaves. We found five 
vessels at anchor in the harbour; and as the 
principal traffic of the place is in slaves, we 
had little doubt of their intentions, in spite of] 
their vehement assertions that ivory was the 
sole object of their desires. In fact, had we 
believed one half the vows and protestations 
made by the various masters of traders upon 
this coast, we and the poor elephants would 
have had enough todo; forthe vilest slaver 
that plods his blood-stained way t along these 
seas, will swear to you by all the numerous 
saints and sinners the Catholic calendar can 
boast of, that he comes for ivory, and “ be- 





* When a town is spoken of inthis Journal as being 
large, the reader must not picture to his imagination a 
city of sireets, squares, and palaces, but a few rudely- 
formed huts, projected by necessity, and constructed by 
instinct, unassisted by art; yetin a country where the 
most important is not larger than a European village 
such a distinction serves in some measure as a guide to 
their relative sizes. 


t This must not be considered a mere figure of speech, 
as an extraordinary sagacity in the shark renders it a 
horrible reality. These destructive monsters appear to 
know the cargo which the vessel is freighted with, and 
are constantly in attencance during their course, looking 
out with the voracity so justly attributed tothem for 
their daily meal; nay, I have heard many, who were 
likely to be well acquainted in such matters, state, that 
they had not a doubt but that frequently the same sharks 
have followed slave-ships the whole of their voyage 
from Africa to the Brazils: and, as seldom many hours 
passed without a fresh bait to entice them, this is not at 
all improbable. Their meal is provided by the sufferings of 
human nature overcoming the fortitude of despair; when 
the miserable victim sinks beneath the accumulated load 
of woes and disease, to regain his liberty by the hand of 
death! The body is then thrown overboard to the ex- 
pecting shark, who, as he greedily carries off his prey, 
leaves a slight eddy, tinged with blood, to mark his 
course. This isthe tomb of many thousand slaves !— 
their only requiem the rolling billow and the howling 
wind—their only sepulehre the monster's jaws! 
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cause it is a pleasant cruise from the Brazils,” 
as one fellow had the impudence to tell me, 
without stirring a muscle of his cut-throat, 
Portuguese-looking countenance. I feel con- 
fident, that if but one-third of the vessels got 
any supply which profess being in the ivory 
trade, not a tooth would be left in the head of 
any elephant or hippopotamus upon the coast! 

Several canoes came alongside with stock, 
which met with a ready sale at moderate 
prices: for an old calico shirt or pocket-hand- 
kerchief we procured a pair of large fowls, 
and sweet potatoes enough for a week. The 
natives were very desirous of procuring to- 
bacco; but as our crew were not overstocked 
we did not barter much in that article. Par- 
rots are very numerous here, enlivening the 
woods with the most shrill and discordant 
noises, 

The boats having surveyed the whole of 
this harbour in the course of a day, we 
ceeded along the coast, which continued to 
bear the most fertile appearance, terminated 
by high red cliffs seen in the distance. Just 
before making Loango Bay, we passed several 
small villages, and the ere became very 
low and woody. Observing an English schoon- 
er at anchor up the bay, we hauled in for her, 
and sent a boat on board, which shortly re- 
turned with the master. She proved to be a 
vessel from Liverpool, had been on the coast 
fifteen months, really trading for ivory, and 
had succeeded in procuring ten tons. This 
bay is about two miles and a half in depth, 
and affords good anchorage, but we were led 
to believe its shores very thinly inhabited, as 
nota single canoe came olf with stock. We 
continued our course, seoend along shore 
and coming-to at night, until we made Point 
Matoote, which forms the southern extremity 
of Mayumba Bay. Just off this place there is 
a most dangerous ridge of rocks, partly visible 
above water, with a channel of three fathoms 
and a half between it and the Point; but it 
is advisable to avoid it entirely, if possible, by 
going outside. Mayumba was formerly a place 
of much trade, but is now in a.wretched state 
of poverty and dilapidation. The probable 
cause of this is the anchorage not being good, 
as a heavy swell generally sets in when the 
wind blows on shore, in consequence of their 
being no shelter, unless by lying close in u 
on the southern side of the bay, which for 
many reasons is not advisable. We now sro 
upon a very flat swampy coast, passing the 
State, a alt river with a bar at its entrance, 
and numerous small creeks covered on each 
side with thick jungle, which almost gave us 
the fever to look at, so humid and pestiferous 
did they appear. We next came-to off Ca- 
mina, a small bight, with a town of the same 
name, where several canoes came alongside 
with stock. These were the first we met 
with rowing oars instead of paddles: they 
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introduced themselves by asking if we came 
to traffic in slaves, and expr much aston- 
ishment and dissatisfaction upon being inform- 
ed that such was not our object. 

The following morning we again weighed, 
and passed a very low sandy country, with 
numerous small creeks, apparently forming 
woody islands in the interior. The next place 
we made was Cape Lopez, which we hauled 
round, and then came to, it being nearly dark. 
At day-light the following morning, we sent 
boats away surveying, and tocut wood ; they 
met with 7 large herds of buffaloes, but 
very wild and shy. The Doctor contrived, 
however, to shoot one, Which, being in high 
oe proved a great acquisition to our 

stock. Some of the party brought on 
board various specimens of beautiful shells, 
which had been picked up on the beach; fish 
and turtle were also found very abundant at 
this part of the bay. During the night we 
had a storm, accompanied with the most vivid 
and terrific thunder and lightning. 

In the morning we stood across the bay ; 
when about five miles and a half from the 
Cape, we met with a very dangerous shoal, 
extending nearly two leagues seaward from 
Prince’s Point, some parts of which can be 
distinguished by a ripple: between this end 
the Cape the water is very deep, with a mud- 
dy bottom. When we hauled round this shoal, 
we observed a brig at anchor, and shortly af- 
terwards a small schooner. As we continued 
beating up to the head of the bay against a 
strong tide, all the boats were dispatched to 
survey, I took the pinnace and went on the 
eastern coast, but a heavy rain prevented my 
making much progress. We passed several] 
hippopotami, considerably larger than those 
we had generally seen. Finding the rain 
continue, I made the boat snug for the night, 
(taking every precaution to keep out the tor- 
rent which came down with soaking vio- 
lence,) and succeeded so far as only to find 
my night-cap quite wet upon awaking in the 
morning, my head having, it appeared, occu- 
pied the only spot through which a drop had 
penetrated, Wovens fortified the inward man, 
we commenced our work, and in the course 
of the day were enabled, with the assistance 
of a fresh breeze, to complete nearly thirteen 
miles of coast. This side of the bay is one 
continued mangrove, with the exception of 
about three quarters of a mile, consisting of a 
sandy beach. These mangroves bear the most 
feverish-lookisg aspect it is possible to con- 
ceive, and are the general boundary of all 
rivers upon this part of the coast. Their be- 
ing composed entirely of mud prevents the 
possibility of any landing being effected in 
the neighbourhood; they are the resort of 
every disgusting and yenomous insect and 
reptile— 

“ With all the infections that the sun sucks up | 
From bogs, fens, flats, " 





Theeffluvium from these pestilential marshes, 
when the burning sun has been upon them for 
a few hours, is of the most revolting nature, 
being an exhalation from all the filth which 
has accumulated for centuries in the river, 
and here undergoes the gradual process of de- 
composition. ‘They are the dread of Euro- 
peans, and to us, who had frequently to sleep 
in boats for many nights together, surrounded 
by them on all sides, they proved very fatal ; 
seldom were we fortunate enough to escape 
fever, or other sad memento to remind us of 
their deadly influence. 

Towards sun-set, I anchored for the night 
off the town, which is called Feteesh Town, 
situated just by the before-mentioned small 
sandy beach: while running down for this 
spot, we found a brig at anchor, and were 
informed that she was French, trading for 
ivory (doubtless black,) and _ tortoise-shel). 
Upon coming-to off the town, we observed 
several people waving handkerchiefs : this be- 
ing an article of civilisation not yet known 
amongst the natives, nay, not even the re- 
ceptacle from which it receives its pre-nomen, 
I concluded the proprietors must be of Euro- 
pean extraction. How strange that sucha con- 
clusion was inevitable! Is it not also strange 
that Nature, when she made noses, omitted 
to make pocket-handkerchiefs! She surely 
must have thought we could do without them, 
or she would at least have made pockets. The 
inference was about as flattering to our en- 
ligiitened nasal organs, as that of the travel- 
ler who was delighted at seeing a man upon a 
gibbet, because it convinced him that he was . 
in a civilised country : so we hailed the pock- 
et-handkerchiefs as an emblem of civilisation. 
But the most satisfactory conclusion we can 
come to is, that white, or cultivated noses, 
require more attention than the black, unso- 
phisticated probosces of rude uncultivated na- 
ture! 

These cogitations induced me to hoist an 
ensign, upon which a canoe came off with a 
Frenchman in her, who stated, upon coming 
alongside, that he belonged to the brig before 
mentioned, and, on getting into my boat, far- 
ther informed me, that the natives had insist- 
ed on his coming off to discover our character 
and intentions, as they were greatly afraid we 
were pirates. Sceing a large boat well man- 
ned with white faces was certainly enough to 
raise their suspicions, however little we might 
feel it as a compliment. Many things combine 
in this country to deprive a man of his vanity, 
and make him almost wish to possess the per- 
fections so much prized in the land he is in, 
Some of our handsome fellows in their own 
conceit, including myself, were much wonder- 
struck at finding that Nature had not one 
standard of beauty for all the world. I used 
to consider myself an uncommonly good-look- 
ing fellow! and, when walking down Bond- 
street upon half-pay, counted on numerous 
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onquests en passant ; but when we arrived 
pie ro aie coast, I could produce no ef- 
fect upon the Venuses of Hottentot; their 
black hearts, hard as the forehead of Satan, 
resisted the light darts of a northern Cupid; 
each charm here Jost its power: lips, formed 
like the urchin’s bow, and red as melting 
cherries, were eclipsed by the letter-box pout- 
ers of the native Adonises; the nose of sculp- 
tured beauty gave place to the bisected bak- 
ing-pear; while the hair of glossy brightness 
lost every charm when put in competition 
with the roasted, wool-looking stuff on the 
head of their beaux. This was another at- 
tack upon our vanity ; because our faces were 
white, these discerning natives thought we 
must be thieves! Well, to continue. 

The Frenchman having convinced himself, 
of our honesty and peaceful intentions, went 
on shore and reported to that effect; this, | 
afterwards learnt, gave great satisfaction to 
the hearers. Having received an invitation 
from my visitor to come and see him, I went 
on shore in the evening, previously taking 
every precaution to guard against any attack, 
which the treacherous character of the na- 
tives upon this coast always rendered pruba- 
ble; for, with every appearance of friendship 
and good-will, they are sometimes watching 
a favourable opportunity to knock you on the 
head for the sake of your buttons and scalp. 
Upon our landing, and having sent the boat 
from the beach, several people came from the 
bush, who, I have no doubt, were stationed 
there in order to make observations upon our 
conduct. These fellows, seeing only one man 
leave the boat besides myself, concluded we 
had not any hostile intentions, and so came 
forward and joined us, shaking hands in the 
most cordial manner ; they then led me to the 
house of my friend the Frenchman, which 
was a native hut provided for him by the 
king; and as most of these habitations were 
very well built, and spacious, he was pretty 
comfortably lodged. Upon entering, I found 
four other Frenchmen, belonging to the brig, 
with my introducer, all of whom said they 
considered themselves as perfectly safe on 
shore, the natives being extremely docile and 
friendly. But I was led to imagine this civi- 
lity lasted just so long as they could get any 
thing by their visitors ; and I was farther con- 
vinced of this by the very familiar manner in 
which they helped themselves: any one of 
these polite vagabonds would walk in without 
the least ceremony, and pour himself ont a 
tumbler of brandy, or whatever else happened 
to be upon the table ; then leave the hut, with- 
out expressing a sound or sign of thanks for 
the honour he did himself; and, as the French- 
men did not consider it politic to interfere, 
they had plenty of visitors. Some of the na- 
tives understand a little English, which they 
have acquired from an intercourse with our 
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here to obtain ivory and palm-oil (say slaves.) 

About ten o’clock I left the Frenchmen, 
and took a walk into the town, surrounded by 
an immense concourse of the inhabitants; 
some requesting me to sleep at their houses, 
others to come dnd drink, many begging for 
presents, and a few offering them. Amidst 
this tarbulent crew, who became at last rather 
hot-pressive, | could not observe much, and 
in fact considered it advisable to be off, and 
and therefore directed my steps as quickly as 
possible towards the beach, which 1 had some 
difficulty in reaching. I found the boat lying 
a little way from the shore, waiting my ar- 
rival ; upon her landing, all the natives stood 
some distance back, but, immediately the oars 
were out, they came running to the water’s 
edge, calling in numerous different keys, and 
modes ef expression, to beg I would come on 
shore again; amongst this variety of sounds, 
one voice above the rest said, in good lish, 
and rather a sepulchral tone—“ If you don’t 
come on shore in the mo.ning, we will come 
off and murder you all!” This friendly no- 
tice did not cause me much uneasiness, such 
threats seldom being made when it is intend« 
ed to execute them; I therefore considered it 
as merely designed to alarm us, and de- 
termined to make farther inquiry as to the 
author, it appearing quite evident that none 
but an English tongue could possibly have gi- 
ven so good a pronunciation. Laccordingly went 
on shore the next day to breakfast: upon my 
landing, a vast number of the inhabitants were 
on the beach, waiting my arrival, many with 
fowls, tortoise-shell, sweet potatoes, &c. for 
sale, and others merely to gratify their curio- 
sity, which feeling we found to be as - 
ent in the wilds of Africa, as all know it to be 
amongst the enlightened sons and daughters 
of Europe. I purchased a pair of beautiful 
grey parrots, for a 7 or two of coarse cali- 
co; and acouple of hippopotamus’s teeth, for 
another fathom of the same stuff. 

After breakfast, | went with my friend the 
Frenchman, to pay a visit to the king, who 
resides in a part of the town walled in for his 
seraglio and household. Having arrived at 
the palace, we had to mount a rudely-con- 
structed ladder, which required great care in 
handling to avoid a precipitate retreat; we 
were then ushered into a spacious levee-room 
very neatly built of plank, the walls being 
partly covered with pieces of looking glass, 
and numerous pictures and prints, most of 
which were turned upside down! He also 
possessed several chairs of Euro manu- 
facture: these costly articles were held in 
great estimation, and werethe envy of sur 
rounding princes! They had been given to him 
as a kind of bonns, previously to commenc- 
ing traffic, by the masters of slave «and other 
traders, he having in his royal will establish- 
ed it as a law, that no “ captain of any vessel 





traders, many of whom make annua! calls 
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shall trade, until he has paid an introductory 
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or retaining fee !” After waiting in this room 


a few minutes, his majesty entered—without 
a flourish of trumpets ! is royal niggership 
appeared verging on sixty, extremely stout, 
and suffering greatly from elephantiasis, each 
of his 7 being the sizeof a moderate man’s 
body. ‘The whimsicality of his costume pro- 
duced, I fear an evident commotion in my ri- 
sible faculties, which I was apprehensive 
might hurt the royal feelings: it was com- 
posed of a long coarse robe, or piece of cloth, 
which, after the manner of the cobler’s stall, 
served him for jacket, for waistcvat, for trow- 
sers and everything. This garment of many 
occupations was wrapped loosely round his 
corpulent figure, with his bare arms hanging 
outside, having forced their way out by means 
of a couple of slits in the cloth ; sleeves being 
too great an effort of ingenuity for the tailors 
of Feteesh Town. Through an occasional 
opening might be observed a sad lack of Irish, 
or if any existed, it was of the same texture 
and complexion as his face. The majestic 
head was partly covered by an old brown bea- 
ver hat, with a portion of the rim hanging 
over one ear, and the front strangely distort- 
ed, the hat being squeezed on to a head about 
twice as large as it was originally intended 
for. His royal feet were destitute of any cov- 
ering whatever, he not having yet added a 
pair of shoes to his regalia. This was the 
whole of his gear, and most probably his 
; the unnatural proportion of his 

hmbs having prevented him from dazzling our 
sight by the splendour of his crown jewels, 
we therefore saw him au naturel! It was 
highly ridiculous to see his efforts at dignity, 
which certainly terminated in a.most ludi- 
crous failure; and from this I am strongly led 
to suspect that nature, at least black nature, 
is not dignified in her unadorned or primitive 
state. ‘But, to continue a description of our 
interview, his majesty very graciously shook 
me by the hand; and then conducted me to 
the head of the room, where seating himself, 
he desired an attendant to bring me a chair, 
which being done, a short pause ensued as 
usual, when he commenced by asking through 
an interpreter, “ what news there was abroad!” 
This was uttered in a very mild, friendly tone 
as if about entering upon a long conversation. 
I must confess this general question rather 
puzzled me at first; but, feeling confident 
that the inquirer did not know France from 
America, I answered in the first words that 
came, to the effect that nothing new had 
transpired since the Dutch had taken Holland! 
He appeared much pleased with this answer, 
and, I have no doubt, thought I took him for a 
very well-informed erudite king, as he was 
evidently gratified at having asked a question 
that admitted of a reply ; and, likea wise 
nera], he said no more, lest he should lose 
the laurels he had gained. I now opened my 
business, by first requiring an explanation of 
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the threat that had been held out on the pre- 
ceding evening, which his majesty expressed 
much surprise and anger at. ‘I'he mterpreter 
informed us that he had no doubt this observa- 
tion was made, in order to alarm us, by a 
white boy, who had been living in the town 
for about seven years,and gave me to under- 
stand I might see him at the house of a Cap- 
tain Brandy. Having been satisfied upon this 
point, I next stated niy expectations of the 
ship’s arrival in the afternoon, when most 
probably the captain would pay his most gra- 
cious majesty a visit. He observed in answer 
to this,that he should be very happy tosee him, 
and would supply us with any thing he might 
require, and the placeaflorded. Here our con- 
ference ended, and, having again shaken hands, 
we descended the ladder. This kingly per- 
sonage, is, it appears, a great bon vivant, and 
drinks brandy, by tumblers-full, with as much 
satisfaction as any young lady sips her toast 
and water. He is also possessed of about 
three hundred wives, with nearly as many 
etceteras, some of whom, report said, were 
very fine women, but report here is black, 
and as thick lips and flat noses are the fashion 
in this part of the world, my curiosity was not 
sufficiently excited to induce me to risk my 
head, in order to obtain a peep atthe dismal 
beauties of his harem. I had no other oppor- 


tunity of judging, as only one antiquated nig- - 


ger lady,—black, and shining as jet,—entered 
during my audience, and who, I afterwards 


learned, was the eldest of his fair stock of 


frail ones. The government of this despot is 


of the most arbitrary nature, and he takes off - 


heads for the most trifling offences; nay, I 
was informed that, when in the humour, he is 
not very particular whether the unfortunate 
victim’ has committed any. He has one very 
striking peculiarity for majesty, which is, a 
great delight in performing with his own 
hand, the part of executioner ;* whether this 
arises from principles of economy, or a natu- 
ral taste for such refined amusements, I aio 
not able to determine, but this kingly Jack- 
Ketch trequently decapitates half a dozen of 
his loving subjects before breakfast. His 
sway extends over a very large territory,whichi 
produces a great quantity of ivory, tortoise- 
shell, and every description of tropical fruit. 

The town is situated on the right entrance 
of the river Nazareth, and contains abont 
three hundred houses, neatly built of cane; 
the inhabitants are all armed with either a 
spear, or musket, which latter ee obtain 
from the traders, and much value. Buflaloes 
are very numerous in the neighbourhood, to- 
gether with elephants, lions, tigers, and other 





* This ina country where the expenses of the state 
call for retrenchment, wonld be a great annual saving, 
worthy the attention of acertain calculating Member of 
Vulgar Fractions, whose eloquence and talents have 
found their Jevel in an accurate knowledge of subtraction 
and upon whom it is resolved to confer the rather humor: 
ous degree of L. 8. D. ! 
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... while the bay abounds with fish,; The following morning Cuptain Vidal went 
2 pire with birds of beautiful rng shore to visit the king; upon his return 


[had the white boy mentioned to me by! we made sail, and stood across the bay tow- 
the interpreter brought to me at the house of ards Cape Lopez: the wood is very thick near 
the Frenchman ; he appeared about fourteen ' this Cape, but the trees mostly deciduous, on 
years of age, and was born of English par-|account of the swampy soil in which they 
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“that he had come out ina merchant-ship,|about here is very unhealthy, but the natives 
where he was very badly treated ; this indu-| contradict it. We sent a party brooming, and 
ced him to run away, and, getting into the another to cut wood, for which this place is 
woods, he remained there until the vessel left,' particularly convenient. Various beautiful 
he then came into the town and told his story | shells were poe up by several ot the peo- 
to the king, who put him under the care of, ple employed on shore : and one of our young 
a Captain Brandy, by whom, as well as by the! gentlemen observed a large alligator. The 
rest of the natives, he had been, and still) entomologist would find much at this place to 
was, treated with the greatest kindness.”—|attract his attention, but our short stay allow- 
He spoke the native language, and, had in fact, | no time for collecting. The principal object 
assumed the dress and manners of the inhab-| of our again visiting this Cape was to accom- 


itants inevery particular, having like them no| 
covering, but a small piece of cloth fastened | 
round the loins. I tried to persuade him to 
come on board, and return to England, but | 


without success, as nothing would induce | 


him to leave these people, who had treated! 
him so kindly. 

Having had my gun brought on shore, [, 
walked into the woods, with dozens of the 
natives at my heels, to see if I could procure’ 
some rara avis, as an addendum to my hum-' 
ble boat fare ; but having beat about for some! 
hours without any success, I steered my 
course towards the boat. On my way—dis- 
appointment having, I suppose, made me pug- 
nacious—I saw several monkeys, who all com- 
menced chattering in the most provoking 
manner, as if in derision of my empty game- 
bag; I bore it for some time like a philoso- 

her, but at length losing all patience, and 
Lovie forgotten my former resolutions about 
humanity, monkeys, &c. I raised my gun in 
order to pepper one young rascal, who, I fan- 
cied, was pursuing me with his impertinence ; 
and, in the malice of my heart, I had resolved 
to have the fellow hushed, and eat him out of 
revenge. Just as I was about to pull, one of 
the natives knocked down my arm, begging 
at the same time, that I would not fire, and 
saying, “ No shoot! dat me God, dat me Fet- 
eesh !’—This saved master pug from mixing 
in the society of pickled walnuts, and me 
from partaking of hashed monkey. I after- 
wards learnt that these people worship this 
animal, as one of their principal Feteeshes, 
and trust greatly to it in any matter relating 
to life or death; the consequence of this 
respect being paid them is, that théy lose all 
fear, and, never meeting with injury from 
mankind, are much more domesticated than 
those which are subject to their cruelties.— 
Upon my return to town, after shaking hands 
with about 200 of the natives, a work of some 
time, I contrived to reach my boat, and short- 
ly afterwards perceived the Barracouta stand- 
ing down; I therefore got under weigh, and 


plish some necessary observations; which 
having done, we again stood over towards the 
town, and anchored near the French brig, 
about four miles from the shore. We sent 
boats away to survey the river Nazareth, 
which runs through a very fertile country, 
and empties itself into this bay near Feteesh 
Town. A boat was also sent on shore to ob- 
tain stock. One of the crew produced a knife 
before the natives, that appeared to strike 
their fancy immediately. The man offered it 
for some fowls, upon which it was handed 
over for examination, when they commenced 
passing it from one to the other with rather 
suspicious quickness, and suddenly a fellow 
from the mob started into the bushes. Jack, 
not seeing his knife, suspected instantly that 
he had carried it off, so without any hesitation 

ave chase, and after a short time returned 
eading the culprit by the ear, (which he call- 
ed collaring,) with the stolen property in his 
hand. First, giving hima short lecture on 
the impropriety of his conduct, which was 
like throwing pearls to swine, he next depri- 
ved him of the knife and then commenced 
hammering his thick hide with a hearty good 
will, until he was tired, when he allowed him 
to depart, apparently not much blacker than 
when first caught. This wholesome correc- 
tion was a salutary lesson to the others: and 
this was not the first occasion upon which we 
found a rogue amongst honest men: the fol- 
lowing instance in particular came under my 
own observation. hilst in Delagoa Bay, on 
the east coast, numbers of the natives would 
come on board daily, and form a regular mar- 
ket, bringing all descriptions of stock, which 
they bartered with the crew, when we some- 
times had above a hundred on board at the 
same time. Upon one occasion, asa canoe 
was leaving us, crowded with natives going 
on shore, some of their countrymen were look- 
ing over the ship’s side at them, one of these 
spectators whilst speaking to a friend in the 
canoe, observed something bright in the tye * 








in about three hours arrived on board. 
No.. 1 


*Tye—the piece of cloth worn round the waist is go 
called. 
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of another ; he instantly descended to the 
boat, and very soon a fellow handed on 
board, upon whom he found a part of the cop- 
per binnacle lamp, which had been lying 
somewhere near the compass-box ; the whole 
of the people from the canoe immediately re- 
turned, and about sixty of them fell upon the 
culprit with any thing that came to hand, and 
would very soon have dispatched him to the 
other world, or rendered him of no use in this 
had not Captain Owen humanely interfered 
to stop their desperate castigation. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Progress northward. Sandy Point. Cape 
Clara. The river Gaboon. Reflections at 
sight of the English flag. King Glass 
Town and its natives. A miserable in- 
stance of human suffering. Cape Esteiras. 
Corisco Bay and Islands. ‘Tobacco at a 

emium! The River Moondah. Mus- 
quito Islands. Detached service of track- 
surveying in a boat. Suppression of hos- 
tile intentions. oe ae as to mes iE 
ing on a suspicious coast. A tragic episode. 
Seeiece a Portuguese treachery and 
cruelty. 


Havine completed our survey of this harbour, 
(Port Lopez,) and made some mecessary re- 
pairs, we proceeded to the northward. The 
coast for a considerable distance from the 
Cape is extremely fertile, but apparently has 
not many inhabitants, as we only observed 
two small villages along shore for many miles. 
As we approached Sand y Point, the country 
became very low and thickly wooded to the 
water’s edge, the interior rising gradually to 
rich fertile hills. Sandy Point or Corner 
forms the southern entrance to the river Ga- 
boon, off which place the sea is constantly 
bubbling and agitated in consequence of the 
shoalness of the water, and the bottom being 
very foul. Having rounded this corner, we 
madé Cape Clara, which forms the northern 
point of the river, and shortly after came-to, 
when a boat of European structure came 
alongside, but the head man was so thoroughly 
drunk; we could obtain no information esis 
him: it appeared they were on their way to 
Cape Lopez, and that the boat had formerly 
belonged to a Portuguese vessel, whose crew 
had been murdered somewhere in this neigh- 
bourhood. 
On the following day, we sent two boats 
for the pu of sounding the entrance 
to ~ A river, while the ships across to the 
westward; but the sca breeze, falling, com- 
pelled us shortly to anchor, when we observ- 
ed two Spanish brigs lying a little higher up 
on the southern shore. In the morning, some 
large canoes with natives came on board, who 
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and vegetables. Upon the sea breeze setting 
in we got under weigh, and, entering the 
river, observed the two brigs standing out un- 
der all’ sail: we afterwards heard 
been trading for slaves, and quitted immedi- 
ately upon our approach, fearing we might 
deprive them -of their illicit cargo. As we 
were proceeding up the river to Parrot Island, 
we passed an En lish brig atanchor. Those 
who have never beheld our national colours 
floating proudly in the breeze, far from their 
native gales, cannot eonceive the mingled 
feeling of pride and pleasure with which it 
fills the bosom : to see that flag—the envy and 
terror of the world—receiving homage and 
respect from every nation of the universe, isa 
sight that makes the Briton proud of his coun- 
try, and boastful of her fame: even the savage 
African pays the respect of fear to that well- 
known emblem of the ocean’s queen; he has 
learnt that honour, cou » and integrity, 
are always found beneath the staff which sup- 
ports it. Let none, therefore, who were born 
under its protecting shade, forget what they 
owe the soil where it was first planted; for 
the shield of Britannia covers her sons wher- 
ever fate or inclination may lead them; and 
the best safeguard a man possesses in a foreign 
country is the name of—Englishman ! ! But, 
to return from this national digression. 

On the morning of the following day, seve- 
ral canoes came on board to barter. These 
people were froma town situated on the north 
side of the river, called King Glass Town ; 
they appeared extremely docile and very de- 
sirous of making trade with the Englisn; a 
character quite opposite to that which report 
had given them, or rather the jealousy of their 
neighbours to the southward ; in fact many of 
them had certificates from different masters 
of vessels, both English and Portuguese, 
wherein they mentioned having left with them 
articles of roe to a very large amount, 
which on their return were faithfully given 
up or accounted for; and, as they have great 
intercourse with our traders, many of them 
speak English with some fluency. We an- 
chored near the brig which lay just off the 
town, where the British colours were hoisted 
—they having procured an ensign from some 
vessel, and not being particular :—numerous 
canoes immediately came on board, well stock- 
ed with fruit, fowls, &c. and through the 
master of the brig, who possessed some influ- 
ence, we obtained a quantity of goats and 
vegetables, which are, otherwise, very diffi- 
cult to procure in consequence of their scarci- 
ty. During the day, a man employed in the 
watering party lost a shirt that he had been 
washing, and had laid out to dry, and which 
he suspected to have been stolen by one of the 
natives. Upon the officer informing the king 
of this, he immediately had a consultation 
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"informed us, the man was shortly discovered 
~ with the 
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stolen article - - sag ngane + 
‘s majesty gave orders for him to be pu 
aig 7 after which the shirt was re- 

ed. 

The ladies came on board in t ree 

ever having seen “2 man-of-war ship,” 
as son it, before. These women 
are possessed of much natural grace and beau- 
that would make the Venys de Medicis blush 
at her own deformity: every facility was giv- 
en to forma correct idea of their symmetry, as 
the everlasting fashion amongst the ladies of 
King Glass Town has been founded upon the 
oft quoted passage, that 





Beauty 
Needs not the forvign aid of ornament ; 
But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the most !"" 


What a whimsical young gentleman that 
Love is! and how unfairly he is charged with 
directing his darts only at the heart of his 
victims: could we, as the Irishman says, but 


have seen these beauties in the dark, many of 


us would have been subdued by their tender 
blandishments; but the eye resisted the well- 
shot arrows of their sable Cupid, and as that 
is at least the high road to the heart, he gave 
it up in despair. Polygamy is here allow- 
ed at discretion, and his majesty is consid- 
ered extremely moderate, as he only possesses 
Jifty lawful wives. The king’s name is Qua 

n; and he appears a very popular monarch, 


as all his subjects speak in very high terms of 


his justice and other royal virtues. 
Whilst taking a stroll through the town 
with two or three hundred people at my heels, 
they led me to a large building which they 
ed their prison. Here I saw a miserable- 
looking mortal stretched on his back upon the 
ground, with a spar of wood extending his 
arms, and another his legs; this was done by 
fastening the wrists and inste 
the stick at their utmost stretch, which placed 
the body in exactly the position of a person 
crucified upon the cross of St. Andrew, and 
deprived him of the power to move in any di- 
rection. I was informed that he had been 
lying in this posture for many weeks; and as 
ood was given him daily, life still remained— 
a mass of corruption, to be slowly destroyed 
by the animals of too disgusti 
mention, which were actually devouring the 
living flesh from his bones. Sense enough 


still remained to make him feel the constant 


torment of his active destroyers, and a hollow 


occasionally burst forth as his lacerated 
y writhed beneath the keen agony of their 


venomous bites— 
“ Tt was as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o'er their rotting sleep, 
Without the power to seare away 


to the end of 


a nature to 
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I shuddered with horror as I gazed on this 
victim of cruelty, and would gladly have dis- 
charged my pistol at his head, to end at once 
his lingering torments. I had frequently heard 
the effect produced on the mind by a spectacle 
of extreme human suffering, but never until 
that moment fully experienced it. No imagi- 
nation less powerful than that which delinea- 
ted the horrors of Frankenstein, could possibly 
describe the picture of this mortal mouldering 
in life. The soul appeared just clinging to 
the rotting body, until it became too pestifer- 
ous for the pure essence to dwell in; the eye 
seemed unwilling to contemplate the scene, 
and turned or fell from it, while a kind of 
giddiness overcame the sight, which gazed as 
it does upon objects in dream: I felt also a 
kind of sickness or loathing, with an inclina- 
tion to leave the spot, without the power; and 
I should have remained there, had not the na- 
tives, perceiving, I suppose, the excitement 
under which I laboured, hurried, nay, almost 
carried me away. fsit not strange that these 
savages, debased and igncrant as they are, 
should have discovered a greater refinement 
upon torture than the more enlightened 
states of Europe? That prototype of hell, 
the inquisition, could never boast of so sub- 
lime a one in the list of its numerous and in- 
genious devices, to extort confession from the 
racked body! Is it not still more strange, that 
man will inflict a punishment of greater suf- 
fering upon a fellow creature, than upon the 
brute which is subject to his will? for not 
one of these savages, who, with unfeelin 
apathy, stood unconcerned spectators of this 
human being’s anguish, would have seen any 
other living thing in the same situation with- 
out at once ending its existence as an act of 
humanity! They told me that this victim of 
barbarity had committed an offence of great 
magnitude inthat country. It is one of their 
customs, whenever a person of any note dies, 
to bury the whole or greater part of his pro- 
perty with him, under the impression that he 
may find it serviceable in the other world; 
this man had been discovered robbing one of 
these graves, acting doubtless upona v 
natural and sensible principle, that what is 
good for the living is of no use to the dead ; 
but it being considered a most atrocious crime 
amongst these people, the punishment is that 
which I have attempted to describe. Before 
our leaving, I was rejoiced to hear that he 
had been released by the hand of death, a 
more merciful hand than that which kept him 
there. 

The natives came off in great numbers up- 
on hearing of our intended departure, bring- 
ing parrots, honey, plantains, bananas, and 
evary description of provision, all of which 
were much in request, and a great deal of 
trading took place; when, having completed 





The cold consummers of their clay!” 
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a — ot the river, and recruited our stock 
of wood and water, we weighed and stood 
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along shore to the northward. The next 
place we made was Cape Esteiras, which 
forms the southern entrance to Corisco Bay: 
we then came upon the two islands of Coris- 
co, where several canoes attempted to come 
on board; but having a fresh breeze, and not 
wanting them, we did not let them gain the 
vessel. These people are reported as being 
very unfriendly to white faces; but, in all 
probability, like nearly all upon the coast, 
they are not so towards any benefit to be de- 
rived from them. This it is in Africa, as well 
as Europe, that procures politeness, and the 
savage has now scnse enough not to eat you, 
if he can profit more by letting you remain 
unmasticated; which may be considered at 
least one step towards civilization. 

We anchored just off Corisco Bay, and 
shortly afterwards one man in a canoe, who I 
suppose thought himself a hero, came along- 
side from the town near Cape Esteirass This 
fellow brought some plantains and fruit to dis- 
pose of, for brandy or whatever else he could 
get. Bringing his stock on board, he com- 
menced bargaining ; but whilst in the middle 
of his dealings, the boatswain piped to supper, 
upon which the nigger became so much alarm- 

, that he immediately made a spring from 
the place where he stood, clear over the 
ship’s side into his canoe, and commenced 
pulling with all his might ashore, having left 

is stores behind him, for the benefit of his 
customers. 

Leaving the ship at anchor in the bay, on 
the following morning I was sent in a boat 
for the purpose of track-surveying the south- 
ern shore, and accordingly s in for the 
entrance to the river Moondah. About the 
middle of the day we anchored for dinner 
near one of its banks, beneath the shade of 
some friendly plantains; during our meal we 
observed the Barracouta under weigh, tryin 
to make the mouth of the river. 1 continu 
my work round the southern point, coming to 
anchor at dark a quarter of a mile off the 
land. Numerous lights were visible during 
the night along the coast, which we could 
not help wishing had been a little nearer, or 
on a friendly shore, for the reported character 
of coeee perele was so bad, that I considered 
it advisable not to trust them; they were 
described as very ferocious and treacherous, 
with all the uncultivation of their cannibal 
forefathers. We coveted the fires the more, 
as the rain came down in torrents, setting at 
defiance all tarpawlings and blankets, while 
the thunder was playing a kind of a double- 
bass solo, to the fantastic gambols of the danc- 
ing lightening. Being wet through, we found 
it necessary to keep constantly mixing the 
intrusive element with divers portions of a 
more grateful and stimulating fluid. e 
morning brought the cheering sun with his 
genial rays to absorb the superabundant mois- 
ture from our well-soaked bodies. Having 


demolished sundry etceteras, we continued 
along the coast to the westward, with a fa- 
vourable breeze, which enabled-us to finish a 
considerable distance by noon, when we came. 
to off a small village. Several canoes imme- 
diately came alongside with fowls, fish, yams, 
&c. for which they wanted in exchange to- 
bacco, the only thing they would take or ap- 
peared to have the least value for. The men 
in my boat had but little of this article to 
spare, so tried to persuade them to take bis- 
cuit; but they refused to give a single plantain 
for any quantity, and would not even eat it 
when offered them gratis; while they readily 
gave a couple of fowls and a large bunch of 
yams for an inch or twoof pigtail. Finding 
we could do no business with them, they 
were about going away with their goods, 
when one of our men happened to take the 
tobacco from. his mouth, which had probably 
been there, performing all sorts of evolutions, 
for the last three hours ; immediately this was 


observed, one of the natives seized it with the — q 
utmost avidity, and stopped the sailor’s ex- 
clamations by throwing a pair of fowlsathim; | ~ 


he then jumped into his canoe, and we saw 


him bearing off the luscious morsel with the | ~ 
greatest delight. This ended the traffic,as 
they were apprehensive we should be offend- 

wath bargain which their liquorish 


ed at the 
countryman had made for himself, and conse- 
quently they all escaped with the utmost dis- 
patch, while we got under weigh towards 
Cape Esteiras. This cape is formed perfectly 
round at its head, with an extensive reef run- 


ning some distance out: wecame-to near this | & 


place and went on shore, where we found 
plenty of good fresh water, and took advantage 
of it to fill our casks, which by this time began 
to exhibit syraptoms of flatulency ; we also 
procured a stock of wood, another very plen- 
tiful article at this place. Having completed 
these domestic arrangements, we went off to 
the boat, which I had pulled about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, and then anchored 
and set the watches. 

In the morning at day-light we observed 
the Barracouta under weigh eight or nine 
miles to the northward: we immediately made 
sail and arrived on board at noon. e con- 
tinued working about the islands of Corisco 
during the greater part of the day, when we 
steered towards the Moondah, and at sun-set 
came-to just at the mouth. This river is 
about three miles broad at the entrance; but 
we found the water so shallow that we did 
not consider it worth while to continue our 
examination ; the banks on each side appeared 
thickly wooded, and, as far as the eye could 
see, very low, with the exception of a few 
smali hills to the right: neither could we ob- 
serve the least appearance of inhabitants. We 
next proceeded along the north-east side of 
the bay, keeping about two miles from the 





shore, until we came-to off Musquito Islands ; 
Vou.. 0, 
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these are a couple of small islands, situated 
on the north side of the bay near the river 
Mooney or Danger : they are each about a 
mile and a half in circumference, surrounded 
by very shoal water. We sent a boat to pro- 
cure soundings at the entrance of the river, 
which they failed in doing with forty fathoms. 
The natives of the Mooney were reported as 
being very unfriendly, and particularly in- 
imical to Europeans; and as the inhabitants 
of all the islands give them the same charac- 
ter, and will not even allow them to land, I 
suppose it is not without foundation. Whilst 
we were employed about these islands, the 
natives were constantly coming on board, and 
we always found them very docile and passa- 
bly honest; this was a fortunate occurrence, 
as they ee | lied us plentifully with every des- 
cription of fresh stock and vegetables, which 
we stood greatly in need of at this time, as 
the scurvy had appeared in a slight degree 
amongst the crew. 

Whilst the Barracouta remained in this bay, 
I was dispatched with the pinnace and three 
days’ provision, to track-survey the coast to 
the northwerd: the country during the first 
day was beautifully picturesque, presenting a 
most pleasing diversity of hill and vale. T'o- 
wards evening, whilst running along shore, a 
canoe put off, having on board some bananas 
and other fruit; but, in consequence of the 
unfavourable reports concerning these people, 


is something very unpleasant, as Byron and 
many other people say, in the whiz of a ball 
just by your ear; and these Africans seemed 
to think so without being indebted to him 
for the idea, for half of them immediately 
pulled ashore with as much or more expedi- 
tion than they had just been pursuing us with, 
and were very soon followed by the remain- 
der: this was a very great relief to us, and | 
much applauded the cowardice of these sava- 
ges, as it prevented the necessity of spilling 
their blood for our own preservation. 

Having thus got rid of these dangerous 
visitors, we pulled on for some distance, and 
then anchored for the night about a quarter of 
a mile off shore. I invariably, when sent 
from the ship in command of a boat, was 
particularly cautious not to allow the natives 
to prawn in any numbers, and also at night 
to lie at a convenient and safe distance from 
the land. These precautions I would strong- 
ly recommend to all young officers employed 
in this description of service, on a coast 
where the inhabitants cannot be depended up- 
on. Precaution never is, nor will be mista- 
ken for fear, but will serve rather to recom- 
mend an officer in the opinion of a discerning 
superior. What merit should we have ob- 
tained by a rencontre with these ignorant sav- 
ages through a reckless carelessness, or de- 
fiance of their power to injure us? Had we 
under such circumstances succeeded, by de- 


and my party being small, I was cautious of|stroying one half of them, in compelling the 


holding any correspondence with them; but 
there hetege in this instance only one fellow, 
I was induced to allow him to come alongside 
with his fruit, and then immediately sent him 
away. When it was observed from the shore 
that I allowed this one to approach, numbers 
instantly put off; but not wishing to be de- 
tained if their intention was friendly, or to 
fight if it was otherwise, | got the boat under 
weigh before they had come very near.— 
Whether the natives interpreted thisasan act 
of timidity I know not, but they immediately 
gave way after us in the most threatening 
manner, being joined by others from all sides, 
until they mustered nearly thirty canoes, with 
five or six men in each, armed with spears 
and clubs: as they gained upon us rather 
quickly, we heard an occasiona] whoop, which 
left little doubt in the mind of any but that 
their intention was hostile. I therefore al- 
lowed one which was far a-head of the main 
squadron, and very eager in the pursuit, to 
come rather close, when I stood up in the 
boat and fired a pistol over their heads: this 
stopped their progress for a moment, but, soon 
recovering the surprise which it occasioned, 
they rin 2 


med to the others and again com-|under the command of a 


other to retreat, little glory would have at- 
tended the exploit, i much blame, if b 
moderate caution it could have been avoided. 
But, on the contrary, if their unsuspected or 
treacherous attack was successful, the same 
paper that told the melancholy tale would 
pass @ Censure upon the memory of him 
whose imprudence had led to it. An officer 
in command has a great responsibility in this 
situation : he must not torget that it is not his 
own safety alone, but many valuable lives 
that are in his keeping : this reflection should 
deter him from any rashness or thoughtless 
contempt of the almost unarmed natives, for 
numbers will prevail against the most deter- 
mined and heroic bravery, more especially 
when surprise is enlisted on the part of the 
assailants. 

I am sorry to say this feeling of contempt 
was too frequently manifested by many of our 
— ntlemen, a melancholy instance of 
which | shall take this opportunity to relate, 
as it happened on the eastern coast during 
the early part of our expedition. Whilst off 
the south-west side of Madagascar, a boat 
was sent away for the pu of surveying, 
r. Bowie, an old 


menced the chase. Having made every pre-|passed midshipman, with a youngster to as- 


— for extremities, I next, as they were 
ting down upon us with t rapidity, 
fired a musket quite close over them, the sound 


sist him, named Parsons. Having done some 
work, and the dinner-hour being near, Mr. 
Bowie directed the men to pull for a small 





of which produced quite a magic effect. There] uninhabited island, about three or four miles 
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from the main (Madagascar,) which he thought 
would be a pleasant siuation for that purpose ; 
and accordingly, as the sea was quite calm, 
he had the boat’s nose run upon the beach.— 
A spit of sand, extending from a point of this 
island, was noted for beautiful shells, which 
induced Mr. Bowie, as soon as the men had 
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be met with, for this inhuman act. But our 
worthy and prudent captain checked in some 
measure this feeling for revenge, by repre- 
senting how certain it was that we must de- 
stroy the innocent many with the guilty few: 
we were, therefore, only left the melancholy 
satisfaction of mourning over the memory of 


dined, to despatch them all for the purpose of|our friends, who were thus suddenly torn from 


collecting, whilst he and his companion re- 
mained in the boat, with the intention, it is 
imagined, of improving their sketch of the 
forenoon’s work—which was our usual prac- 
tice. Themen soon lost sight of the boat be- 
hind a foreland, and having arrived at their 
destination, commenced all sorts of pastimes, 


not, however, forgetting the intention of their 
urney, when, having made a plentiful col- 


ection, and their time being nearly expired, 
they set out on their wa 


retracing their steps, a kind of sailor’s whim, 
without a reason, induced them to return by 
the other side of the island. When they came 
within sight of the boat, neither-of their offi- 
cers were visible; this did not, however, pro- 
duce any alarm, as they concluded them to 
have rambled a short distance into the woods; 
but, upon coming to the spot, their surmises 
were quickly changed into dreadful certainty. 
The first object presented to their sight was 
Mr. Bowie, lying at the stern, grasping a 
musquet in his hand, and pierced by numer- 
ous spears that still remained in the bleeding 
wounds they had made: a pool of yet warm 
blood told at once the vital sources which 
had been opened, and left no hope of life.— 
An exclamation of horror burst from all, 
and their rude mirth was suddenly changed 
into sounds of seg and lamentation ;—but 

ed from the contemplation 
of this sad spectacle to another of an equally 
affecting nature, for, a few yards from the 
boat, was seen the body of poor Parsons 


they were cal 


just at the edge of the water, washing slow] 
on the shore, and then rolling gently bac 
with the recedingsurf. They instantly 


* And, like a wither'd lily, on the land 
His slender frame and pallid aspect lay.” 


The bloody work had been too well done ;— 


they were both dead ! 


A consultation was held, whether to go in 
pursuit of the blood-thirsty savages, and take 
revenge upon them for their murdered offi- 
cers, or return to the ship and report their 
After a little time the lat- 
ter course was resolved upon, when they laid 
the cold remains at the bottom of the boat, 
and rowed in mournful silence and heavy 
hearts on board. When we saw the bleeding, 
lifeless bodies of our poor messmates hoisted 
up the side, every bosom burned for ven- 
geance, and a universal cry was raised to go 
on shore and annihilate every soul that could 


melancholy fate ? 


drew 
it on the beach, when the numerous wounds 
with which his slight frame was covered, gave 
out their crimsoned tide with doubled violence: 


us, and from those to whom they were even 
more dear. 

We were since informed that these mur- 
derers, after having destroyed the two officers, 
had gone in pursuit of the unarmed crew, 
with the intention of making them also vic- 
tims to their cruelty, when they would have 
returned and plundered the boat; but as a 
kind Providence ordained it, the before-men- 
tioned whim induced the men to take a dif- 


back; but instead of|ferent route for their way back, and thus — 
avoid the fate which awaited them. They 


gained, however, nothing but the blood of 
their victims, and they probably saw the boat 
which was to have been their reward, on her 
way tothe ship; nay, it even appeared that 
ample revenge was taken upon the perform- 
ers in this tragedy, for, upon the case being 
made known to Radama, the king, who Was 
very friendly to the English, he vowed that 
all in the neighbournood should be put to 
death, which order we afterwards learned was 
strictly obeyed ; and, as his reign is quite des- 
potic, it is not at all incredible. The spot 
where this heart-rending occurrence took 
place has since been known as Grave Island, 
while the place from which the perpetrators 


their nature—Murderers’ Bay; and they are 
thus called in our charts. 

The length of this digression may, I fear, 
require some apology,—at least if there be 
detail. In extenuation, I must confess, that 


with in a Survey of the Western Coast of 


record the untimely death of two young and 
promising brother officers: they have 





no sculptured urns, 
To mark the spot where earth to earth returns.” 


I now return to the islands of Corisco, from 
whence we took our jast departure; they are 
situated at the entrance of the bay, and are 


reality. The largest is called 
being about three miles long by two and a 
half broad ; at the south end is a populous 
town, with a very good anchorage a mile and 
a half fromthe shore, in seven fathoms water. 
There are, however, several patches of rock 
in the neighbourhood, which, being slightly 
covered above, and surrounded by very deep 
water, renders them extremely dangerous, 
making it requisite for vessels-to take every 
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Africa, I do yet trust that the kindness of my ~ 
readers will indulge me in thisopportunity to | 


very fertile in appearance, and productive in | 


came has received a name in accordance with 


any whose feelings are not interested by the 


although Madagascar is not likely to be met : 
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recaution when in their vicinity. The Bay 
of Corisco is of great extent, being thirty-five 


' miles north and south from Cape St. John to 


Cape Esteiras, and fifteen from the island to 
the river Moondah. The surrounding shores 
of this magnificent harbour are so thickly 
wooded, that the eye can trace nothing but 
one continued mass of verdure, while the nu- 
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every thing valuable, and ran her on the rocks, 
where part of the wreck still remained in 
evidence of their guilt. Our cruisers were 
soon made acquainted with this act of atrocity; 
but it does not appear that they ever succeed- 
ed in taking vengeance upon the assassins ; 
yet it isdifficult to imagine that they will ul- 
timately escape the fate which they deserve. 


merous islands with which which it is studded 
rise from the sea like emeralds, so rich is their 
reen lustre down to the water's edge. 
Whilst up the river Gaboon, we heard 
many reports concerning the treachery of 
these islanders; but as we did not witness it| Coast from Corisco Bay. Cape Cameroons. 
in a single instance, we were inclined to think| Survey in boats. Deterved hopes of din- 
more favourably of them. Power certainly} ner. Reflections on food as a constituent 
isa great protection against violence, and our| of courage. An original mode of squar- 
formidable appearance probably wasa better; ing the circle! Disastrous fate of one of 
safeguard than the faith of the savages. We) the boat's party. Island of Bimbai. Fer- 
found many of these people speak English,| nando Po. Difficulty of communication 
and an instance was related tous of their} with the natives there. Their exclusive 
kindness and humanity, which exalted them| fancy in matters of barter. Their igno- 
greatly in our estimation. They informed us| rant and primitive condition. Survey of 
that, a few months before our arrival, a Por-| the river Andony. 
tuguese slaver, or pirate, was lying at anchor 
in the bay, when an English schooner arrived’ Havine beat about the islands of Corisco for 
to trade for ivory, wax, &c. Europeans meet-'some time, we continued our survey to the 
ing in this out-of-the-world sort of place, na-| northward: many canoes came off as we ran 
turally led to inquiries; an occasional visit|along the coast, bringimg quantities of fish, 
followed, which soon terminated in intimacy, | fruit, vegetables, &c.;and although we were 
when the Portuguese took an opportunity of| going about six knots an hour, yet they con- 
inviting the master and mates of the English | trived to keep up with us for a considerable 
vessel todinner. It is supposed, but no au-j|distance. These canoes are not more than 
thenticated statement remains, that after ply-| twelve feet in length by about two in width, 
ing their unsuspecting guests with wine until|and are built sufficiently light to allow the 
they became intoxicated, they amy, murder-| owners to take them on their backs when no 
ed them in cold-blooded treachery. This done,|longer required upon the water: the natives 
they went under some pretext on board thejare extremely dexterous in their manage- 
schooner, and, waiting for a favourable mo-} ment, and although using but one paddle, pro- 
ment, attacked the unprepared crew, who,|pel them with great velocity; when they 
having no means of defence, became an easy | wish to lessen their speed, they throw a leg 
and almost unresisting prey to their well-arm-'out on each side and stop almost immediately. 
ed and blood-thirsty destroyers. During the |The coast from Corisco bay, during five day’s 
short but murderous struggle, one of the boys sail, was one continued range of iow banks, 
contrived to jump overboard, and, whilst swim-)thickly covered with wood, and only a few 
ming for the shore, met the vessel’s boat com-|small creeks to break off the connexion. It 
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ing off with another boy in her: he succeeded 


after some time in attracting the attention of 


his shipmate, who instantly picked him up, 
by which his own life was saved, as, had he 
gone alongside, the work of butchery would 
most prohably have been ended by taking the 
life of this poor boy. They instantly pulled 
with all the strength fear had left them for 
Great Corisco, The relaterof these particu- 


‘appeared well inhabited ; but the villages are 
so buried amidst the trees, that it is with dif- 
ficulty they can be discovered. 

On the fifth day we arrived off Suellaba, 
which forms the southern point of the Came- 
roons, when we immediately despatched the 
pinnace up the river, to aseertain what ships 
were there, and if possible to obtain some 
fresh provisions. Upon sounding, we found 





lars shewed us a description of the occur-,the water very shallow near us, and, on fur- 
rence, which had been written by the master;ther examination, discovered an extensive 
es trader, who shortly afterwards arrived | reef meaning ont some onne aig the point; 
and took them home. They had both attached we were therefore compelled to beat west- 
their names to ae, lag which contained ward in order to avoid it, when we anchored 
many expressions of gratitude for the kind- off Cape Cameroons, which forms the north- 
ness they had received from the natives. Af-|ern point of the entrance to the river. From 
ter these Portuguese savages had destroyed this anchorage we despatched boats to survey. 
the unarmed victims, whom their cowardice | The Bay of Cameroons extends about eight 
led them to fear, they plundered the vessel ot miles north and south, and as many east and 
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west, the greater part of which is shoal water. 
On the southern entrance is a very extensive 
reef called the “ Dog’s-head Shoal,” bearing 
nearly due west point of Suellaba, about two 
miles and a half off shore, between which, 
and the shoal extending from the point, is a 
channel of six fathoms; there is also a dry 
sand-bank bearing north-east of Cape Suella- 
ba, which has a spit of about two miles in 
length running from it ina westerly direction. 
The merchant vessels that visit this place 
anchor about ten-miles up the river, off Peter’s 
Town, situated on the left bank. The ebb- 
tide runs round Point Suellaba with such ve- 
locity, that it is quite impossible for the best 
pulling boat to stem it: this I experienced in 
a most disagreeable manner upon one occasion. 
Having been absent the whole ofa long morn- 
ing in a boat without any provisions, I was 
about returning on board to dinner, when we 
found the tide had turned ; the men,having 
the same interest with myself, laboured for 
about three hours to attain the desired object, 
but could not gain an inch a-head in spite of 
all their exertions. We were therefore com- 
pelled to anchor, and at a distance contemplate 
the curling smoke as it gracefully rose over 
the cauldron which was preparing our meal. 
Some fancied in their hungry imaginations 
that they could hear the boatswain’s exhilar- 
ating pipe, while other quick ears could actu- 
ally discover the lively clatter of the knives 
and forks! but I, alas! could distinguish noth- 
ing but the grumblings of an empty stomach— 
* And long for feod, but chiefly a beef-steak ;”’ 

which led me gradually into a kind of visionary 
cogitation, regarding the connexion between 
the mental and physical properties of Eng- 
lishmen! Few are aware how much the di- 
gestive powers of the mind depend upon those 
of the body : but that such is the truth let no 
one doubt; for both ancient and modern wri- 
ters were so well aware of the fact, that many 
instances could be mentioned of authors living 
on a certain diet, whilst writing upon particu- 
lar subjects. It is not, perhaps, an agreeable 
theory to suppose that tlie mind is in any re- 
spect dependent upon the stomach for its most 
lofty and animated productions ; yet who can 
doubt but that a slight morbid action in the 
alimentary canal would totally disarrange the 
powers necessary for those productions: there- 
fore, easily digested food is most adapted to 
the literary @sophagus, and the writings of 
the man who lives by inhaling the liver win 

of chickensand sipping dew, will be ina total 
ly different style from those ot the swallower 
of beef, mutton, and heavy wet. Again, an 
Englishman is decidedly a coward when he 
has an empty stomach ; and the set of spirit- 
less-looking wretches that sat before me, du- 
ring these reflections, confirmed this in m 

opinion. I am sure one canoe, and a dozen wel 

dined savages, would have overcome them at 
this moments; there was not a bit of courage 
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amongst them ; at other times, there was not 
a bit of any thing else ; but it isa well-known 
fact, that 
“hunger makes cowards of us all.’ 
Shakspeare knew nothing about it, and “ con- 
science” would now be backed at any odds 
against an empty stomach. No good general 
ever leads an English army to battle without 
their rations ; there would be nothing to resist 
the bullets and swords of the enemy ; every 
bal] and blade would tell, and almost without 
an effort they would get killed, under the 
pleasing impression of ‘having something in 
them, even though it were a bayonet : but let 
him give a pound of beef and a pint of porter 
to the same men, and the before heartless, 
dispirited animal would become the irresisti- 
ble lion that never can be conquered—by any 
thing but gastric juice! When an English- 
man is hungry he is cross, crabbed, and disa- 
eeable, afraid of his foes, and regardless of 
is friends—feed him, and he has no foes,— 
for he either fairly cuts their throats, or else 
they are his friends. I know myself to be in 
general a very good-tempered fellow; but, 
when hungry, [ am sensible of becoming the 
most morose and unpolite bear in the world ; 
and as to fighting—there would be more dis- 
cretion in a good dinner—as Falstaff would 
have said. 

I wound up these reflections by trying to 
laugh at the simple definition of a young mid 
of the shortest mode of “ squaring the circle,” 
which happened to cross my imagination. He 
was learning mathematics, and had one day 
been kept by his master some time after din- 
ner-hour ; for which the youngster wished 
him and his problems snug in “ Davy’s lock- 
er.” ‘The master was called away for a time, 
jeaving directions for the mid to finish the 
problem he was about by his return; but in- 
stead of doing this, he commenced making 
one for himself. Upon the master’s rather ur- 
expected rf he found the young gentleman 
thus occupied, and immediately seized the 
paper upon which he had been working. It 
was headed, “ An easy and pleasant mode of 
squaring the circle!” ‘The diagram was four 
people sitting at a table with a large dish be- 
fore them, containing a circular joint, which 
they were resolutely attacking—one of the 
corners being embellished by the rude figure 
of a mustard-pot. The proof was thus given: 
«A, C, D, F, four friends sitting at a dinner- 
table ; B, a round of beef; Q, the mustard-pot. 
A, C, D, F, having each taken a little from 
Q, apply their knives perpendicularly to B; 
when if they don’t square the circle, they 
know nothing about mathematics, or are not 
so hungry asI am.” This easy solution of 
an impossibility so pleased the master, that he 
sent his impatient pupil to divert himself his 
own way. I trust the indulgent reader will 
digest these reflections with as much good- 
nature as he can: they passed through my 
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thing but think. Job had nothing like this to 
+ try his patience, and Tho 

~~ ever will have again. We t 
lie in this distressing situation for nearly six 


~~ its malignan i 
~ mic inclinations ; hunger then lent such stim- 
~ ulous to the oars, that little time elapsed be- 


f mates had prepared for us. 


* cour—all was anxicty. 





3 mind, when lying at anchor nearly famished 


ancholy a of the stream’s rapidity at this 


Journal of an 


with hunger, and seeing the dinner which 
was cooked for our ‘comfort served up for the 
eating of others, without the power to do any 


no heal thy stomach 
e were doomed to 


long hours, until the relentless tide had spent 
ant force in opposing our gastrono- 


tween heaving up the anchor and heaving 
down the cold ruins which our provident mess- 


On the following day, we had a more mel- 


point. he pinnace had anchored near the 
same spot, waiting also for the return of the 
tide; it being low water, some of the crew 
uitted her to search for shells, when one poor 
ellow a, ag to slip from a steep muddy 
bank: he had just succeeded in recovering 
himself, when half his body became immersed 
in the water, and although he appeared to 
hold firmly by a piece of rock, the force of the 
tide carried him rapidly away! Every exer- 
tion was instantly made to rescue him from 
his impending fate : all knew the spot abound- 
ed with 
“ The dire monsters that infest the flood, 
By nature dreadful, and athirst for blood ;” 

so that not a moment must be lost: he cried 
for help as the impetuous torrent carried him 
away. and oars were thrown towards 
him: he struggled to reach the offered suc- 
His companions 
cheered as he strongly buffeted to stem the 
stream—they followed along the bank, trying 
to assist him—he appeared gaining the shore, 
and hope began to revive—in a moment the 
water near him was agitated—an eddying 
stream was perceived, a slight splash was fol- 
lowed by a piercing cry of agony—then all 
was still !—he was gone! The stream was 
shortly after tinged with blood—none asked 
the other how he died? but they appeared 
happy to think that he was drowned—but 
then that ery !—Reader, does not your mind 
gladly turn from contemplating such a death ? 
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you see the water agitated near you. Your 
friends urge you in an anxious cry to increase 
your exertions—the sound of a well-known 
voice falls upon your ear—but what did it 
say! It is repeated—at once the idea rushes 
upon you—a thought so full of horror that 
Reason almost leaves her seat. Is there no 
hope? You call upon your companions to 
save you —’tis vain, the boldest dare not ven- 
ture—you see them a few yards off anxiously 
watching, while you are alone—no, not alone, 
there is something near! that slimy touch !— 
O God! what is it! You are impelled swift- 
ly through the water—one struggle more, re- 
sistance is then passed. ‘The monster turns 
ere he devours his prey: this rushes on the 
recollection—the jaws close, and then —— 
Oh, let us hope that then no more is felt. An- 
other pang like that would make the moment’s 
anguish greater than the torment ofa thousand 
years. 

‘ Are these the parting pangs which nature feels ?” 
May we consider this as a faint outline of that 
poor fellow’s sufferings? A few minutes be- 
fore, and he was the most lively amongst his 
companions—another elapsed, and he was 
carried away from all assistance by the im- 
petuous stream, and doubtless then felt he 
must die. Can any imagination conceive the 
feelings which rushed upon the few short 
moments of reflection ere the last struggle 
closed his eyes upon the world for ever? He 
was a fine young man, and I believe left a 
wife and child to lament his loss. 

We found the pinnace had been unsuccess- 
ful in procuring provisions, as she only found 
one vessel up the river, the crew of which 
were complaining of short allowance; so, 
having finished our work in this bay, we again 
got under weigh, still continuing to the north- 
ward. When we arrived off Bimbia, a small 
island about five miles from Cape Cameroons, 
numerous canoes came alongside with goats 
and other live and dead stock, which met with 
a ready market at reasonable prices. Many 
of these canoes had thirty-four rowers, being 
about sixty-four feet in length, and, I should 
imagine, the tree from which they were form- 
ed could not have been less than twenty-five 
feet in circumference. The speed with which 


Or does it picture all the glowing horrors of|they propel them through the water is almost 


that moment? Do you in fancy place your- 
self in the same situation? Suddenly precip- 
itated mto the rapid stream, at first you are 
fearless,—and bravely strike for land ; but as 
your clothes get saturated the effort becomes 
greater; each thought 1s then fixed upon the 
shore, and you strain every nerve to reach 
that friendly resting-place. You see your 
companions on the bank encouraging and try- 
an to direct you ; they then throw ropes which 
fall but little short; another stroke and you 
are within reach—hope dawns—one yard more 
and all danger will be over; have you 
strength enough to make it? At this moment 


incredible, and I should fear hazarding a 
a conjecture of their rate, lest I should be 
shown up amongst the “ Catalogue of ancient 
and modern Munchausens.” 

We surveyed the small bay to which this 
island forms the entrance: it is not above two 
miles in depth, with very shallow water ; but 
we could pass no judgment on the natives, 
who appeared very numerous, as we were 
not allowed to go on shore in consequence of 
their being reported blood-thirsty and treach- 
erous. The peak of the high land of Came- 
roons can be seen in clear weather from this 
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anchorage, towering above the rest as if 
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“ braving Heaven’s highest front.” We con- 
tinned surveying along the coast, which is 
here very fertile and extremely bold, but, on 
account of the wind proving unfavourable, 
were compelled to anchor for two days about 
a mile and a half off shore. From this spot 
we obtained a good sight of the“ high lands,” 
the extreme point of which we found to be 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
reported that the summits of these mountains 
are sometimes covered with snow; but wheth- 
er in so warm a region such is the fact, will 
admit of a doubt, more especially as none has 
ever been known to fall in the surrounding 
country : it must therefore rest upon the high- 
est points without continuing its course to the 
lower earth; which may be accounted for by 
su »posing the upper regions to be sufficiently 
cold to generate snow, and, upon falling, that 
it keeps its congealed shape until within a 
certain distance of the earth, when itdissolves, 
and falls in the liquid state of rain ; but wheth- 
er this reasoning 1s correct, { leave the more 
learned upon such topics to determine. 

Finding the wind still continued from the 
northward, we stood over for the island of 
Fernando Po, the last tomb opened upon this 
coast for the immolation of Europeans. In 
consequence of the weather being extremely 
hazy, we were prevented seeing this place 
until within about three miles of the shore, 
although the land is very high. We were 
the whole of the afternoon employed beating 
up to the bay on the north-west side, tacking 
sometimes within two cables’ length of the 
rocks, where we generally had twenty fa- 
thoms water ; but, finding we could not make 
the harbour before dark, we stood out for the 
night with a light wind, and on the following 
morning were enabled, as the sea breeze set 
in, to run into the bay, where we anchored 
about a quarter of a mile from Goat Island and 
the shore. 

The island of Fernando Po is situated in the 
Bight of Biaffira, lat. 3° 45’ north, long. 8° 44’ 
east : it isabout forty miles in length by twelve 
in breadth, witha high peak rising in the 
centre 10,700 feet above the level of the sea, 
covered with vegetation nearly to the summit. 
This peak is visible on a clear day, in coming 
from the westward, for nearly 100 miles! 
The island is beautifully picturesque, and 
and about sun-set presents one of the grandest 
objects it is possible to conceive, asthe chasms 
in the neighbourhood of the peak aflord so 
many splendid and varying colours when the 
sun is far below our visible horizon; but yet, 
falling with his dying lustre upon these high 
pinnacles, every projecting fragment reflects 
different bright tints, which keep constantly 
changing as he approaches his ocean bed. It 
is strange that the most picturesque spots 
along this coast are in general the most dead- 
ly. Sierra Leone is a beautiful grave: this 
spot again is almost unrivalled for scenery, 
but the air is contaminated ; 





‘ ——— dread pestilence, with her poison'd tongue, 
Lurks in each breeze.” . 

The gale, which you fondly court to coo 
your burning brow, is the breath of destruc. 
tion. It has passed over the valley of deat, 
and comes heavy with the cold damp of the 
charnel-house, to woo you to his court! This 
island, to appearance, possesses every thing 
desirable for a settlement. Nature has been 
prolific in the extreme; fertility, plenty of 
water, a commodious harbour, good anchorage, 
abounding with fish, and a good soil capable 
of producing any description of vegetation, 
offer every inducement to the settler, and 
promise a)! that he can wish for. But the 
curse of Africa scon finds out the unthinking 
victim ; and ere he can reap the seed which 
he hassown, Death, with his unsparing scythe, 
cuts the slight thread of his existence ; 

* When sved and sower moulder side by side.” 
The anchorage at the north end of this islan( 
is decidedly the best upon the coast, and Capt. 
Owen, who went out m H. M. 8, Eden in 
1827 to form a settlement there, has named it 
Clarence Cove. The bay abounds with fish 


and turtle, the former of which are plentiful ig 


in the extreme ; whales are also very numer- 
ous, and I have seen them playing in the 
harbour as if quite fearless: this is in conse- 
quence of their never being molested, as the 


whalers do not visit them in these seas, al- . 


though they are in general the “ black,” which 
is the most esteemed kind. The sides of the 
bay are from eighty to one hundred feet high, 
the summits being covered with wood, which 
it would in most instances defy the efforts of 


man to penetrate, although the whole of the ~ 


landing is good and the beach extremely bold. 


Immediately upon our anchoring, we could (7 
observe all the canoes quitting the bay with ~ 
great expedition, apparently in much alarm | 
at our approach ; this fear was not unfounded, | & 
as it is well known that slavers used former- |7 


ly to visit this island and carry off numbers 
of the inhabitants by force ; they therefore 


most probably gave us credit for the same hu- © 


mane intention, although at that time very 
few vessels ever visited them. We sent a 
boat in order to see if we could come to any 
understanding with the natives, so as to in- 
duce them to bring us provisions. As we ap- 
proached the shore, not a sou! or the least 
symptom of humanity was to be seen; but di- 
rectly we touched the land,a great number of 
people came out of the bush where ey had 
been watching our movements, and, I sup- 
pose, gained confidence from our orderly and 
pacific appearance, we having taken the pre- 
caution of stowing our arms at the bottom of 
the boat. We tried all nature’s rhetoric to 
induce them to approach, fora long time in 
vain, but at length prevailed upon a few to 
venture on the beach. We had the greatest 
difficulty to make them comprehend our wish- 
es; for it soon appeared quite evident that ei- 
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d tongue, her they or we were great fools, and knew  tainin a plentiful supply of yams, which at 
at <n Jae “Ynothing about the language of nature, for our this place are particularly fine. _This man- 
of ay Weions to express particular things did not coin-|ceuvre enabled the people to obtain the water 
y of - aieg Weide at all with their ideas upon the same|in some degree of peace, as the natives greed- 
iS . Fsudject; par exemple, when I thrust my fin-|ily took the bait, and kept with the boats 
surt! Th, ger down my throat almost far enough to pro-| while a piece of hoop remained. 
very thi om “Fduce disagreeable consequences, they brought Having obtained the necessary supply, up- 
e has bee, me some water in a cora-nut shell, as ifjon leaving we made use of every device to 
“ikae . > amongst them fluids only went that way. | persuade some of them to return to the ship, 
pa y 0 then, ; putting the masseter muscles in ope- but without success, as not one could be pre- 
ype * ration, tried to convey the idea of eating more} vailed npon. We had not, however, been 
iaieasticn forcibly, which they replied to by grinning long on board before we saw a single canoe 
ettler oes in the most awful manner, to convince me, I|}coming off, and shortly afterwards it came 
Bui th imagine, that they had teeth as well as my- alongside with three people in her: we held 
onthinking self; and in every other instance we found|a kind of palaver for some time, trying to per- 
ct gre ne ® themas provokingly dull. Having performed suade them to come on deck ; but all our elo- 
ren _ ® antics and gestures enough to embellish any|quence had nearly proved ineffectual, when 
vod ythe, ® horse-collar, we returned about as wise as|the display of a piece of hoop, about six inch- 
: 4 de." those we had left on board. In tact, I mayjes long, induced one of these avaricious nig- 
. thi " ® say, the sum total of our information was, as|gers to put his sweet person in jeopardy for 
~ island > above mentioned, that what they drank went/its acquirement. ‘I'he fellow came on board 
3 Ed Capt. > down their throats, that they had yncommon-|as if he were going to be hanged, and when 
. . ea in ly good teeth, and a great taste or fancy for|he stood upon the deck looked almost white 
Hao Gel, ~ ® pieces of iron hoop, but would not give a yam] with fear: every limb was performing its own 
: Nebr . for a whole chain cable, links of which they particular movement, while his jaws were 
; . 7 ‘ would not accept when offered ! rattling a most nervous accompaniment. It 
y numer- On the following day we sent some boats|caused considerable amusement to our tars to 
ng in the to procure water ; and, to guard against any|see the courageous bearing of this valorous 
i conse- “ untoward event,” sent others armed to pro-|savage: one of them, who did not believe in 
s- as the | @ tect them: as they approached, the landing|fear, swore it was “ from cold (the thermome- 
kaon, s became covered with natives, all roaring, bel-|ter at 110!) that he shivered his timbers ;” 
oh of the lowing, and screeching in such various dis-)and, to convince his messmates, shoved a glass 


feet high, 


od, which 





cordant tones, that the woods and hills re- 
echoed with sounds of devilry. I should im- 


of rum down his noways reluctant throat.— 
[his experiment appeared in some degree 
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” 4} agine not less than 700 had mustered, either|to corroborate Jack’s opinion, for the native 
i orts of to try and borrow our scalps, or meet us on immediatety showed signs of returning ani- 
“-/ of the “%% friendly terms; which remained a matter of|mation, and soon became quite domesticated. 
” y bold. - doubt for sometime. As the watering boats The darmg heroism of this gentleman was 
he could | @ advanced, the escort kept a short distance|hailed by his fellow-countrymen as a most 
> y “doa _* back, under the word “ make ready :” how-|courageous exploit, and we had no occasion 
, a oa _» ever, immediately they touched the shore,|afterwards to request their company, the in- 
. pe e’, || these miserable wretches commenced offer-|troduction was so gratifying to all; so that ca- 
2 pee |} ing yams, of which they gave a large bundle|noes were constantly alongside, offering eve- 
a = “% for a small piece of iron hoop : they appeared|ry thing they had in the world for a bit of iron. 
there . "7% to value nothing else, and would give all The captain sent a few hoops on shore to be 
| —_ u- § their goods and chattels for two or three_in- distributed amongst the chiefs, by way of en- 
A v 7 “* ches: this might not alwayt prove a good bar-|couragement for them to traffic with any oth- 
a ~- ag gain to the purchaser, as the “ real and_per-jer vessels that might come after us. 
a“ ~ any sonal” of these people is seldom more than a} The natives of this island well merit a de- 
pea a __ naturalestate. They convert this piece of|scription, as they far surpassed any we had 
the ad hoop into ornaments for their dismal-looking|seen in the course of our voyage. We found 
oe bodies, and God knows few require them more: them in the most rude, uncivilised state it is 
‘canber of fi they grind it into some shape, and then set possible to imagine, having every requisite 
oe the splendid bijou in a band of plaited straw, accomplishment to entitle them to the name 
4 La ~ which they fasten round the upper part of the of “ savage” in its most comprehensive sense; 
Jor] nied ~  ileftarm. We found it almost impossible to|in fact, most of the inhabitants of the continent 
a a f procure water without being very unpolite to| were gentlemen of courtly manners and ap- 
bottom of a the natives, as the party with the casks were) pearance, compared with these unwashed is- 
ctorn to [.  S0,pestered by their officious kindness: the landers, and I only waited until some of our 
time in following slight ruse was accordingly had re-|party should be roasted, to set them down as 
few to | Course to. One of the boats was sent a short the primitive anthropophagi of the earth ! but 
it distance from the. Nese ere holding up fortunately none of them underwent that 
eeevich. fn Pieces of hoop, at which the flock immediately | agreeable process to confirm me in my opin- 
» wig : followed, leaving the party to help themselves; ion. These unsophisticated “ children of the 
won ie at the same time the other boats were ob-|woods” are in general ial], and sometimes 
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well-made, but Nature has not been at all 
particular in their construction; she appears 
to have made them under the impression that 
they were not likely to be seen; and the 
place they are stuck in, bears out this sup- 
position. Many a long-legged fellow is seen 
in possession of a pair of arms that were evi- 
dently intended for somebody else ; whilst di- 
vers great heads have deposited themselves, 
without the consent or knowledge of the pro- 
prietor, upon the little bodies which they are 
éntended to adorn. Unquestionably art has 
done nothing for them, and Nature appears 
to have done less; or, if they are indebted to 
her for their construction, she must have used 
the scrapings of mortality for the purpose, 
as they are devoid of the virtues of a savage 
life, or the vices of a civilised one; in fact, 
the impression always upon my mind was, 
that they had made themselves ; as life is gen- 
erated by fermentation, so they had gradual- 
ly risen from a pool of mud, and without the 
process of ablution, taken themselves up and 
walked, very proper men! Their wardrobes 
are born with them; the only additions they 
afterwards make isa small bunch of leaves 
tied loosely round their waists with a piece of 
straw ; they also form bands, which they fas- 
ten round their arms and legs, composed of 
the apex of small shells; and when they 
have acquired possession of a piece of hoop, 
and formed it into a kind of oyster-knife, it 
is worn constantly stuck in a kind of sheath 


upon the left arm ; and as they are continual- 


ly being upset from their canoes, they very 
sagaciously fix it in a piece of wood sufficient- 
ly buoyant to prevent it from sinking. I feel 
pleasure in recording this latter instance of 
Fernandoponian intelligence, and regret it is 
not in my power to recollect the farther pro- 
ceedings of their “ Society of Arts.” They 
have an idea of hats, but I believe are more 
indebted to the burning sun for this inven- 
tion than to the mass of stuff it is intended 
to cover. These said hats or mats are com- 
posed of divers loose bits of straw laid one 
above the other like a small stack or thatched 
roof (a very correct simile,) all secured to the 
head by a wooden skewer, which goes in at 
one side, passes quite through the —_ and 
makes its a ce again at the other.— 
This, stiahaelr to-aunter called, is adorned 
with various ornaments, such as shells, jaw- 
bones of animals, and goat’s horns, which last 
are stuck up as if on the head of the original 
brute: this ornament offended the sight of our 
Benedicts excessively. But, to wind up the 
description of these “ brothers and natural re- 
lations!” as the sainés call them; (thank Hea- 
ven, if my glass does not deceive me, I need 
not acknowledge the relationship; and, in my 
opinion, it does little credit to those Misters 
who are constantly boasting of the connexion; 
but probably they think all who see them 
* 


must discover it, and that it is better to be 
* An acknowledged piebald than a dapple gr y—" 


have akind of cement greatly surpassing any. 


their bodies and head. It is composed of red 


recollecting the exact proportions ; this they 
use suit aceite, each lock of their ney. 
er-cut hair being clotted into great masses by 


this “ pommade divine,” in consequence of © 
which they can be smelt “ afar off,” it being 
almost impossible toexistin their immediate *~ 
neighbourhood. They make use of this stuff ~~ 


in order to protect their delicate hides from 
the scorching effects of the sun, which it is 
supposed would otherwise destroy their com- 
plexions, particularly the ladies.’ We found 


ever a 
no doubt they would as readily add brain. 
ing under the same circumstances. An in- 
stance of their propensity for acquiring 
knowledge gc. was very soon given us.— 
One of the party was very busy passing the 
water, when he was suddenly surrounded by 
a gang of the natives pestering him with ques- 
tions, none of which he wished to, or could 
understand; so Jack contented contented him- 
self by heartily damning them in good plain 
English, to which they paid great attention, 
and appeared much edified. In a moment 


side; he caught hold ofa couple near him, 
but neither of them was in possession of the 
stolen article, or, like“ Ramo Samee,” they 
must have swallowed it, as no place for de- 
ception was about their persons. The fact 


with as much dexterity as any “ London 
pride’’* could have displayed; and the sailor 
was obliged to content himself by knocking 
his two friends’ heads together, and then let- 
ting them depart: this bayonet was never re- 
covered, although every exertion was made 
for that purpose. But I must also record an 
instance which redounded much to their cred- 
it. Another of the party was surrounded by 
the natives in a similar manner, when, after 
their annoying him with questions for some 
time, he saw one of them runn.ng off with his 
cutlass, which he had gently extracted from 
the sheath without the owner being at all sen- 
sible of the operation. He instantly gave 
chase after the thief, who scudded towards 
the woods at the rate of about twelve knots 
an hour. Jack would have had a very poor 
chance of recovering his lost property, had it 
depended upon his own exertions, as the fel- 
low had gained the wood before Jack had got 
wel! under weigh; but one of the chiefs, see- 
ing our man in pursuit, immediately despatch- 

a party to secure the culprit. This duty 





* Pickpocket. 
Vor. II. 
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they performed in a very smart manner, and 
returned in a very few minutes, bringing the 
felon with the cutlass still in hishand. Hav- 
ing the stolen goods upon his person, he was 
sentenced on the spot; and I afterwards learnt 
their punishment for offences of this nature 
was, taking from the offender every thing he 
sessed, and turning him loose into the 
woods. Another of their inflictions is of a 
most cruel description, and very frequently 
resorted to for any capital crime: I am not 
exactly aware what they consider in that 
light ; but as we gaw many whobore the marks 
of punishment, Iam led to believe the cata- 
logue is rather long. This consists in cut- 
ting off the hands of the delinquent a little 
above the wrist, after which mutilation the 
poor devil is allowed to get through the world 
as he cau, which, upon consideration, must 
be no easy matter to a rude savage, without 
one spark of ingenuity to supersede their use. 
I was much surprised upon one occasion at 
the very strange mode of paddling adopted in 
a canoe, and it was not until it came along- 
side that I discovered she was rowed by four 
of these unfortunate culprits, who, having no 
hands, actually held the oar by crossing their 
stumps, and from practice contiived to pro- 

el the canoe with considerable velocity. 
Whilst at this island, I was one day sit- 
ting after dinner in the gun-room, when a na- 
tive, who had acquired a little English, came 
and paid mea visit. This mam was pos- 
sessed of quite superior intelligence, and, by 
comparison with his fellow countrymen, de- 
served a monument in the national mauso- 
leum of Fernando Po ; his general look was 
grave and sagacious, and his grin quite sub- 
lime. I tried to astonish this sable Xenophon 
by various simple contrivances, such as roar- 
ing to him through a speaking-trumpet, sound- 
ing a flate, showing him his elegant portrait 
in a looking-glass, with many other attempts, 
but without producing any effect upon his un- 
changed countenance ; at length I placed 
myself in a chair, having, unperceived, set a 
musical snuff-box on the opposite side of the 
table. When it commenced playing, he sta- 
red about him as if puzzled to know from 
whence the sound came, his eyes looking like 
those of a person recovering from apparent 
death, I took no notice, but sat watching 
these natural expressions of surprise: he next 
approached, and placed his ear against my 
shoulder, as if he thought the sound came 
from me, and then looked steadfastly in my 
face as if expecting an explanation. As I 
did not reply in any way to this, he commen- 
ced another scrutiny, and presently caught 
sight of the box which had been hidden from 
him by a bottle : he stepped eagerly towards 
it, applying first his ear, and then touching 
it gently with his hand, as a man would an 
animal that he never saw. before; in doing 
this he pressed the stop, and it ceased! The 
No. 1 
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look and action of astonishment which follows 
ed, it is impossible to describe: he instantl 
drew his hands away, as if in fear, and 

for a few minutes staring first at me and 
then at the box. I could have held out no 
longer, his appearance was so highly ludicrous, 
when just as my risibility was overcoming my 
gravity, he drew his mouth and other features 
together in the most extraordinary manner— 
a perfect concentration of wonder,—and say- 
ing, with deep emphasis, “ you ve’y big man!” 
stalked deliberately out, casting behind him 
an occasional look of amazement at me and 
my box! ‘This fellow ever afterwards viewed 
me with an eye of superstitious awe. 

Having completed our supply of water, and 
obtained a large quantity of yams and other 
stock, we got under weigh towards the mouth 
of a small river called Andony, on the main, 
where we again anchored about two miles off 
shore, in four fathoms and a half. Thedeep- 
est water we found whilst standing across 
was fifty fathoms, and that a few miles from 
Fernando Po: we sent the pinnace up the 
river immediately, which, not being very ex- 
tensive, she soon explored, and in about two 
hours attempted to rejoin the ship, but found 
the breakers on the bar had become so tre- 
mendous that it was quite impossible to get 
over ; she was therefore compelled to remain 
at anchor in the river for the night, and the 
following morning contrived to get on board 
in time for breakfast. 





CHAPTER VL 


Continued course northward. Destructive 
visits of the African rats. Their habits 
and peculiarities. Annoyance from cock- 
roaches. State of affairs in the midship- 
man’s berth. River Bonny. Intricate 
entrance to it. King Pebble of Bonny. 
The palm-oil trade. Intense action of t 
sun in Africa. Ground-sharks. Singu- 
lar respect shown to them by the natwes 
of Bonny. Festival of the Javjav. Ju- 
dicial ordeal of exposure to the sharks. 
Privileges enjoyed by the lizards. A se- 
rious occurrence produced by the destruc- 
tion of one of these reptiles. 


Upon the return of the pinnace from survey- 
ing the river Andony, we weighed and com- 
menced beating up the coast to the, north- 
ward, standing out during the night, and con- 
tinuing our work along shore with the morn- 
ing’s light. We were employed during one 
day in clearing the sail-room, where we found 
great havoc had been made by the rats, who 
had formed a most populous and destructive 
establishment on board ; nothing that admit- 
ted of mastication, withont any consideration 
of its digestive properties, could be preserved 
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from these rapacious animals ; in fact their 
prowess deserves particular mention. 

The rat of Africa (mus giganteus) is not 
like the well-fed, and, in spite of its bad char- 
acter, well-shaped native of our “ Golden 
Isle,” being in general much larger and _ par- 
ticularly hideous, as it varies considerably in 
form, the head being ifany thing more capa- 
cious than the body, with a very thick and 
elevated skull. Iwas frequently led to be- 
lieve thatthese animals had been made up- 
side down, and thus had their brains put in 
the body, and their intestines in the head ; 
but whether anatomists could admit such a 
position, | must leave them to determine ; 
certain it is, that the seat of intellect is by far 
the better calculated to contain the quantities 
of miscellaneous matter which they devour, 
than the usual depository for such matters. 
They are well whiskered and long-tailed, and 
generally known amongst our sailors by the 
classical cognomen of Bandicote, the deriva- 
tion of which is to me a mystery. None can 
imagine, who have not witnessed it, the de- 
stractive character of these rats ; the wooden 
walls of Old England are hardly safe when 
once attacked by them; as, when hard run, 
they would as soon devour a seventy-four as 
any other vessel. The chain-cables and guns 
were the only things positively untouched by 
their rapacious maws: shoes, jackets, caps, 
shirts, stock ings—in fact, a mid’s whole ward- 
robe was but a meal for them; and the 
young gentieman himself would have been 
taken as dessert with as much ease, if they 
could have mustered courage enough to make 
abeginning. Whittington’s cat would, in my 
opinion, have undergone the process of di- 
gestion in the stomach of a Bandicote, ere 
she arrived at the immortality which now at- 
tends her name. As an instance of this, I 
had secured a couple of very fine grey. par- 
rots, and thought I had taken every precau- 
tion to guard them from the attacks of these 
rats ; they were suspended in a stout wooden 
eage from the deck by a strong cord, in the 
same cabin with myself. I had succeeded in 
preserving them for a few days, and began 
to hope that they would be spared from the 
ravenous harpies, when one night I was alarm- 
ed by a noise near me, which I soon recog- 
nised as the fall of the cage, and was instant- 
ly confirmed in it by a tremendous disturbance 
upon the floor, the vociferous exclama- 
tions of the Pollies. I started out in the 
dark, and all was immediately silent. 1 soon 
found the cage, and, in hopes that the res- 
cue was complete, again suspended it, and 
returned to roost. Upon waking at day-light, 
my grief was lost in astonishment to see the 
cage still hanging without any inhabitants ; 
not the ghost of a parrot was there! Upona 
farther inquiry, 1 found that the wretches had 
not only gnawed through the rope, but also 
destroyed two of the bars, and thus got in, 


and turned out their prey, which they in- 
stantly dismembered, and devoured at: their 
leisure in various parts of the ship; the only 
remains I could find were the beaks and feath- 
ers, to remind me of my beautiful birds. War 
to the knife was declared against these de- 
structive monsters, but, in spite of every ex- 
ertion, they appeared to increase tenfold for 
every one that was destroyed. No mercy 
was ever shown them, and numbers were 
sacrificed tothe manes of my poor parrots.— 
But to record the numerous acts of daring and 
ierocity displayed by these devourers would 
fill a volume; nothing daunted them, and the 
dreadful example of slaughtered hundreds ap- 
peared but to stimulate the living thousands 
to fresh exertions. Another pest to which we 
were subject, was that well-known and little- 
respected gormandizer the cock-roach ( Blatta 
Africana,) whose powers of stomach and an- 
noyance are familiar to most oriental travel- 
lers. In my opinion, the locusts of Egypt 
were not for one moment to be compared 
with these active and never satisfied destroy- 
ers ; and I firmly believe the most certain way 
to rid the land of the former, would have 
been to turn in half the quantity of the latter, 
when, if they did not eat every locust and 
every thing else, the cock-roach of the an- 
cients could not be compared to the ditto of 
the moderns. These animals, to speak phre- 
nologically,* are possessed of but two organs, 
viz. destructiveness and philogenitiveness ; 
under the latter they increase and multiply 
with never-ceasing rapidity ; in addition to 
which, they never die but when they are kil- 
led ; or, if such an event should happen to one 
of them from indigestion, or some other na- 
tural cause, his neighbour, althongh just born, 
will eat him before his face. These things 
were the constant companions of our bed and 
board, and on more than one occasion I have 
been awakened by half-a-dozen of them nib- 
bling at my toe and finger-nails, making the 
use of scissors quite unnecessary. They would 
not be disturbed until, happening to get be- 
low the quick, they have commenced upon 
the flesh, which sometimes cost them a few 
lives. 

_ Every well-informed person knows the 
light, airy, and salubrious situation of the 
midshipman’s berth in a small ship: let them 
see it in all its grandeur, when just fitted out 
in port, and it offers much for admiration ; 
but oh! “what a change is here!” In this 
place, youngsters of four, five, and six feet, 
are to flourtsh; and this marine cellar has 


* That is tosay, according to a theory of long words and 
short senses, which is likely to be of much service to soci- 
ety, 1s an Ordnance survey is to be taken of the heads 
ot all his Majesty’s subjects, when some striking mark 
wil! be put upon these who the organ “ acg wisi 
tiveness” to an extent likely to endanger the property of 
their neighbours, Mr. De Ville, of the Strand, is au- 
thorised to sell the private topography of individuals for 
formation of matrimonial, friendly, or servile alli- 

ces. 
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produced heroes, but seldom great men; for 
the rising youth has two chances against his 
ever attaining a full and straight growth. 
First, if nature meant him for a tall man, the 
art of ship-building won't allow it, if he be 
sent early to sea: secondly, if he commences 
his career when his head is level with the 
beams, he has the pleasing alternative of per- 
ally demonstrating the force of contact, 

or submitting by a constant inclination of the 
head to a constant elevation of the shoulders, 
vulgarly called ahump. But I must leave 
others to prove what are the consequences of 
putting young gentlemen intended at their 
birth to attain the height of six feet, to live 
in a place not more than five feet and a few 
inches. In our ship,- whilst on the coast of 
Africa, this seminary for young Glories 
possessed all the merits of a steam-boiler, and 
was kept in constant illumination by méans of 
some cocoa-nut oil burning in a mustard-pot. 
As, from the present naval arrangements, it 
would be ro gy that midshipmen cannot 
be well reared by the light of the sun, they 
are accordingly raised, like winter melons, 
in a frame of smal] dimensions, by the united 
efforts of hot air and darkness. The conse- 
uence of this light-exclusive principle was 
requently very disagreeable to our young gen- 
tlemen, as they used to complain that when- 
ever they indulged in soup, they universally 
found such .a promiscuous medley, that their 
digestive organs were frequently much dis- 
turbed ; and a memorial was sent to congress, 
setting forth, “That on a certain day and 
hour, then and there mentioned, the members 
of the mess below were luxuriating upon a 
well-known and much-liked delicacy, yclept 
plum-pudding, when it suddenly occurred to 
one of the masticators that. the above pudding 
had a very peculiar flavour; that this conjec- 
turer hereupon entered into an investigation, 
by bringing the rays of the mustard-pot to 
bear upon the broken plate, on which were 
deposited the remains of the suspected mor- 
ceau, when, upon an accurate scrutiny, and 
much to the horror of the examiners, it ap- 
peared that the component part were plums, 
and the legs, heads, and other members of 
cock-roaches ; but plums were considerably in 
the minority, and the ‘ cock-roaches had it.’ ” 
Upon further inquiry, it also appeared, that 
the suttle formerly used to contain the cockpit 
confectionary was entirely filled by the above- 
mentioned voracious reptiles, who had then 
and there demolished the whole of the gro- 
cery to wit, and then voluntarily yielded up 
themselves as substitutes for making tea, soup, 
puddings, &c. &c.; and the silent conviction 
on the minds of all was, that they had been 
indulging for some time past upon plum-pud- 
dings made of cock-roaches, which ad given 
them the rich look and flavour which had in 
this abode of darkness been so much admired. 
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I shall conclude my notice of these our 
messmates by mentioning a few anecdotes in 
illustration of their powers. I had secured 
two or three very fine hippopotamus’s teeth, 
and, thinking them quite safe, merely left 
them behind a trunk; but judge my surprise 
when, upon nearing England, | brought them 
forth mere tooth-picks compared with what 
they were! ‘These cock-roaches had been to 
work upon some ban-yan day, and actually 
eaten about half an iach al] round of the solid 
ivory, whivh is, I believe, the hardest in ex- 
istence ; how they contrived to make any im- 
pression is to me the most unaccountable ; 
and, in fact, so are most of the ways of cock- 
roaches. 

The addition of these and the rats became at 
length too much for us, and orders were issued 
for the boys to muster every morning, with a 
certain number of both these pests in their cus- 
tody, under severe pains and penalties, which 
made them in the course of time most admira- 
ble mousers; and one young urchin im par- 
ticular I would have backed to kill his 
hundred rats against any Billy in Westmin- 
ster, But it is time to return to the sail-room, 
where we found they had been making sad 
havoc, breakfasting off a flying-gib, dining 
off a main-sail, and finishing the day’s meal 
with a sky-scraper ! 

We were several days beating up to River 
Bonny in consequence of the wind being un- 
favourable, but at length gained Rough Cor- 
ner, which forms the eastern entrance, when 
we despatched the pinnace up the river in 
search of provisions, and a boat to Breaker’s 
Island to obtain a base-line. Upon her arrival 
we fired two guns, by which we found our dis- 
tance to be six miles from the island. The 
boat, upon her return, reported having ob- 
served sixteen sail of vessels lying up the ri- 
ver off the town, which information gave us 
hopes of obtaining some provisions; a French 
brig was also perceived lying at the entrance 
of the Calabar river. We were employed for 
two or three days surveying the bar at the 
mouth of this river, and the numerous shoals 
in the bay ; during which time the pinnace 
was absent, and began to be looked for with 
some degree of anxiety, when, one afternoon, 
we saw her pulling out of the river towing a 
lump* at her stern, which gave us most pleas- 
ing anticipations of fresh provisions ; but they 
were doomed not to be realised on that day, 
tor, before she could get out, the flood-tide 
set in and compelled her to anchor for the 
night. On the following morning, we made 
sail over the bar to meet her; and when she 
came alongside, we found she had been very 
successful in her foraging, having procured 
stock for nearly three weeks. They informed 
us that the principal part of this provender 
had been obtained from the King of Bonny, 
and but a small quantity from the English ves- 





* A provision-boat. - 
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sels, as they were complaining of short com- 
mons. This sable despot’s name is Peb- 
ble, and he styles himself King Pebble, of 
Bonny, Conqueror of Calabar, and a_ great 
many other places not particularly well known 
to European readers; all of which he winds 
up with a long list of most illustrious titles, 
which I could not precisely understand, and 
therefore contented myself without a full sense 
of his dignities. He is reported as being 
amazingly rich, and actually in possession of 
more than a million and a half of dollars, with 
vast warehouses full of different wines and 
merchandize. This wealth has been acquired 
from the masters of vessels, who are obliged 
to make him a valuable present before permis- 
sion is granted to commence trading. The 
entrance to the river Bonny is extremely in- 
tricate, and I should recommend all ships to 
receive a native pilot before they attempt it. 
These fellows are provided by the king for 
this purpose, and, upon application to his Ma- 
jesty, one isinstantly sent, without any charge 
teen made, although it is customary, if he 
performs his duty well, to make him some 
trifling remuneration ; but this is not always 
the case, as, from ignorance or idleness, acci- 
dents frequently happen to vessels whilst un- 
der their guidance,—to prevent which, the 
French traders that visit this port invariably 
keep a pair of pistols on deck, and tell the pi- 
lot that should any thing happen whilst he is 
‘on board, they will instantly blow out his 
brains,—not a very pleasant, but at the same 
a very certain way, to put a man to his wit’s 
end. This threat is in general, however, so 
. sumulating, that, whether the fellows have 
abilities or not, they universally work the 
French ships in safety. 

The chief produce of this place is palm-oil, 
which must be very plentiful, as from fifteen 
to twenty ships, of five or six hundred tons, 
are loaded annually with this article in the ri- 
ver Bonny alone. The principal trade is car- 
ried on by a Mr. Tobin of Liverpool, who ap- 
pears to enjoy quite a monopoly ; and, to judge 
from the small cost at which it is obtained in 
Africa, and the high value it holds in Eng- 
land, the profits must be considerable. This 
traffic is, however, attended with much dan- 
ger to the immediate actors; and great diffi- 
culty is experienced in obtaining seamen for 
the ships, as it frequently happens that few of} 
the original crew return from that fatal coast, 
where they sometimes lie for two or three years 
before me 5 complete their cargo, and during 
this period the whole ship’s company not un- 

frequently beeome victims to the pestilential 
climate. This it is that prevents sailors of 
good character and abilities from entering in- 
to the service; and report says, that it is no 
uncommon event for the ship’s crew to be 
completed a night previously to her sailing, 
by means that reflect but little credit upon 
those concerned. In fact, it is currently stated, 
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that many of the men arrive on board ina 
state of intoxication, and, with returning rea- 
son, find themselves under weigh for the coast 
of Africa. Ivory is another article exported 
in large quantities from the river Bonny ; and 
ere Britannia had broken the shackles of the 
slave, whilst her blood-stained flag waved 
over the miserable victims of her sons’ cu- 
pidity, this place was their customary mart 
of human flesh and bondage. Even now, the 
neighbouring nations of Europe, the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards, continue this disgrace- 
ful and inhuman traffic. 

The method of commencing trade in this 
river is rather amusing, and perhaps deserves 
notice. When a ship arrives, let her object 
be what it may, ivory, palm-oil, or slaves, all 
have to undergo the same ceremony. Before 
a single act of barter is allowed, a dash, as it 
is termed, must be made to the king, which, 
being interpreted, means a handsome pre- 
sent. This takes place with all the pomp 
imaginable ; afew days after the vessel’s ar. 
rival, his sable Majesty is invited on board to 
a dejune a la fourchette, when all the mas- 
ters of the different ships are mustered to 
meet him. He then embarks in a large canoe, 
rowed by about thirty paddles, while he sits, 
with all the pomp and dignity of the King of 
Bonny, on a kind of rude throne or chair, 
rigged up in the after part, and dressed in his 
robes of state. Upon his arrival on board, he 
is received in due form, and handed to the 
breakfast-table by the Captain. Immediately 
he is seated, he falls to and eats like any other 
hog, until his powers of receiving, but not 
his inclination, are exhausted: when this ef- 
fect is produced, the dash is brought forward, 
and spread out for his inspection. It general- 
ly consists of various articles, such as mus- 
kets, casks of powder, beads, bushels of salt, 
and stufis of divers descriptions; if the intend- 
ed offering meets with his approbation, he 
gives a grunt to that effect, when the goods 
are handed into his boat. He then takes a 
parting glass or two, before embarking his 
own fair form, from the effects of which he 
is generally slung ina rope and lowered to the 
canoe, where, 

“The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
he is rowed ashore to wallow in the mire of 
which nature made him. Immediately after 
this interesting ceremony, trade is allowed to 
commence, and the coopers from the palm-oil 
ships may then go on shore and set up their 
casks, which are put into the trading canoes 
and taken many miles up the country; they 
frequently return in the course of a week, 
with two or three puncheons, which they pro- 
cure for articles similar to those mentioned 
above ; and I will venture to say, that each 
cask does not cost more than two pounds in 
that country, which in England sells for ten 
times as much; 8 or 10,000 tons are thus an- 
nually sent from this place to Liverpool, Bris- 
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tol, and other British ports; no other country 
put our own, ever taking a cargo, as they in ge- 
neral prefer black ivory. The country sur- 
rounding this town is low, and swampy, and at 
that season of the year (Merch) particularly 
unhealthy. The merchant vessels were losing 
many men daily, although every precaution 
was taken to prevent disease. ‘They were 
nearly all covered in, and the men not allow- 
ed to go on shore, or work in the sun, which 
is the chief enemy to the constitution in this 
climate. Man, in these torrid regions, is not 
the first person singular ; he is subject to and 
governed by the sun, every action is depend- 
ent upon that hot luminary, and every inten- 
tion expressed, should properly terminate 
with, “ ifthe sun will let me ;” it acts not on- 
ly upon the body, but upon the mind its influ- 
ence is also great, and none who have not 
experienced it, can imagine the pleasure of 
seeing the sun, after its burning maddening 
course, sink into the cool bed of the ocean, 
acting upon the mind as the plunge into a cold 
bath, when in a high state of fever, does upon 
the body. It used to bea saying in Portugal, 
and I believe in many other hot places, “ that 
none but dogs and Englishmen went out in 
the sun.” ‘The burning rays in Africa are 

d of so much power, that braving 
them in the mid-day, may, with great propri- 
ety, be considered as tying the first knot of a 
strait-waistcoat ; and if a coup de soleil does 


| not quickly deprive you of reason enough to 


know any thing about it, you will soon dis- 
cover that a second walk in thesun-shine may 
save you the necessity of looking after your 
own aflairs, and trouble your next of kin to 
take charge of your body and estate, under the 


to feel and look parched and feverish; and IJ 
firmly believe, that every cat, dog, mouse, 


ber of the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
looks with as much pleasure upon the dail 
decease of this hot luminary, as it hails wit 


the cold comfortable-looking moon, shining 


freshing breeze : 

“The morrow comes when they are not for thee !”’ 
prod 
is pal 


This river abounds with ground-sharks of a 
aa ; ® georaeal pepe = shan in Ireland, who was called “the poace maker,” be- 
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mesticated. This, however much it may be 
admired in some animals, is not at all a pleas- 
ing trait in the character of a shark, and the 
domestic monster of this species is quite as 
disagreeable in his mode of mastication, as his 
less polished brother of the deep; but proba- 
bly I shall be better understood by saying, 
that from having proper respect and attention 
paid to them, they are quite fearless, and 
seem toeat you under the impression that 
men were made for sharks.. The inhabitants 
of Bonny worship this very sagacious and agree- 
able monster,which they call their Jewjew,and 
seem to consider that the nearest way to hea- 
ven, is through the digestive organs of a 
ground-shark. In consequence of this devo- 
tion paid to the shark, it is considered a great 
crime to kill them, for they say, “ Who kill 
Jewjew, him go dam, but who Jewjew eat, 
him go com’artable ;” an odd idea of com- 
fort, but chacun a son gout, as our polite 
neighbours say. ‘These animals appear so 
well aware of their prerogative of protection, 
that they commit the most daring acts, and 
have been known to leap some feet out of the 
water to get hold of men whilst working in 
the head of the vessel, thinking no doubt, that 
they were fit subjects to be “ made comforta- 
ble,” as they had just undergone the process 
of ablution. Falling overboard is certain de- 
struction, as they keep a constant watch upon 
all vessels lying in the harbour. 

The inhabitants hold a kind of festival three 
or four times a year, which they call “ Jay- 
jav.” It is conducted by taking all their ca- 
noes into the middle of the river, when, after 
numerous ceremonies and. absurdities to in- 
voke the patronage and protection of their at- 


conviction that your mind is removed ex off-|tentive listeners, they commence throwing 
cio. All nature seems in these caloric regions| them quantities of goats, fowls, goms, &c. un- 


til every monster that happens to be in the 
neighbourhood, appears satisfied ; on which 


tree, shrub, and butterfly, in fact, every mem- they return to the shore with loud rejoicings. 


In return for this kindness, the Jewjew gives 
a protection purely irish ;* for, the first native 
that any one can get hold of he prevents any 


delight the cool refreshing dews of night, and|other from attacking, by eating him himself. 


Would that this were the only rite they pay 


with its round unmeaning face upon the thirs-|to these voracious monsters!’ Humanity is 
tyearth. An Englishman cannot understand |not so much shocked by the almost self-sacri- 
a tropical sun; the dog-days of our temper-| fice of ignorance and superstition, but when 
ate isle, would be refreshing moments to the innocence becomes a victim, compassion shud- 
toasting, stewing, enervating hours of an Afri- ders at that which she cannot prevent. Eve- 
can purgatory ; frequently no breath of air|ry year a guiltless child is doomed to expiate 
sweeps over the waters to cool your parched| W! 
skin, or else it comes like “blasts from hell,’|stroyers. The poc : Singing: 
and you inhale air that almost burns the meee rite at its birth, from which time it is 
lungs, so hot andarid is it. With night come] ¢all 

the tempting but too fatal dews, and a re- 


its life, the follies and crimes of its de- 
poor babe is named for this 


their Jewjew, and allowed every indul- 
gence that its infant fancy can wish for, until 
it arrives at about nine or ten years of age, 
when its inary doom must be fulfilled. 
The tears lamentations of the child avail 





* Vide Sir Jonah Barrington’s description of a gentle- 





cause he would never let any body fight—but himself. 
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not ; its parents have placed their feelings of 


nature on the altar of a mistaken devotion ; it 
is therefore left alone to plead with those who 
hope to benefit by its destruction. The 
sharks collect as if in expectation of the dain- 
ty meal being prepared for them. The spot 
chosen isa spit of sand, into which a stake 
is driven at low-water mark. The mother 
sees her innocent offspring bound to this, and, 
as the tide advances left alone. Various 
noises are made to drown the cries of the ter- 
tified child. Its little hands are seen implor- 
ing, and its lips calling for her aid ; the water 
soon reaches the stake, and the greedy mons- 
ters are seen by the tender victim quickly ap- 
proaching with the deepening tide. Have 
we fellow-creatures like these? is there a 
mother that can stand and see this unconcern- 
ed? Can her heart be formed like ours ? has 
not the withering bolt of heaven seared up 
their feelings, and left them a debased and 
hardened imitation of humanity ? I need but 
briefly finish the horrible picture. The 
shouting inob stand watching the stake until 
he advancing tide has emboldened the sharks 
to approach their prey—then their dreadful 
revelry begins. No tear is shed for the poor 
sufferer, but the day is concluded with rejoic- 
ing and festivities. 


{t will be seen from this, and the following}. 


fact, that these animals, which in general are 
looked upon with a feeling of terror and dis- 
gust, are here held in much estimation and 
importance. In their punishments they ever 
make them their judges, (more properly ex- 
ecutioners) in case of any atrocity being 
committed. The person upon whom suspici- 
on falls is ordered by the king to swim across 
the river, when, if innocent, he is to arrive 
safe upon the other side; but if otherwise, 
these just judges are to have him for break- 
fast. This trial takes place before his majes- 
ty and an immense concourse of spectators : 
the suspected person is brought forth and for- 
ced into the river, when the poor devil makes 
every exertion to reach the destined goal, but 
strange to say, the king has never yet left 
the beach without being fully convinced of 
the truth of his suspicions, as no instance is 
on record of the sharks ever allowing him to 
be in the wrong. This is certainly very like 
hanging first and trying afterwards. ‘These 
people have a great deal of trade and con- 
stant intercourse with Europeans, yet we 
found them in many things as de as any 
savages upon the coast ; and these bloody ce- 
remonies, which they perform to the present 
day, corroborate this statement. 

Another object of their devotion is the gu- 
ana, a species of lizard, which is one of the 
most privileged members of society, and al- 
lowed to do whatever it pleases with impuni- 
ty. It is a most filthy and disgusting reptile, 
which, in this unaccountable country may be 
areason for the attention which is paid it. The 
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ception; and I have on several occasions 
seen it enter a house and deliberately carr; 
off fowls and ducks which were intended {j; 
immediate consumption, and this without be. 
ing in any way molested by the proprietor, 
who, on the contrary, seemed to conside; 
himself hondured by the preference whic) | 
this object of his devotion had given him. | 

An occurrence also took place whilst wo 
were here, which had nearly proved of a se. 
rious nature to the traders. It was in conse 
quence ot the mate of one of the vessels hay. — 
ing killed one of the guanas, in ignorance of | 





tion of the Barracouta’s boat. Renewal 
of acquaintance with the king of Boobie. 
His hospitable behaviour. 


its value. Immediately King Pebble and the U 
whole nation were on the qui vive, vowing a und 
vengeance against the aggressor, at the same | ing 
time that a mandate was issued for the in. this 
stant suspension of all trade. Every canoc 7 ly 
coming down the river with oil and other | 9 ma 
merchandize was stopped, and a guard put — 7 sel 
on board to prevent her delivering the cargo, F@ in! 
In fact, a perfect stagnation took place, not a fro 
single native coming on board for any purpose sol 
whatever : this state of things lasted for some day 
days, but was at last compromised by pres- ap 
enting a dash to the King, adequate to the of 
dreadful offence which had been committed ! riv 
tat 
thi 
an 
CHAPTER VIL r: 
\ 
Cape Formosa. A rejected offer. Shoals near | 
the river Waree. Entrance of the Benin. et 
Amusement on shore. Maccaw, the sable W 
sovereign of Boobie. Free offers of slaves. (@ W 
Sketch of the career of a slave. Origin (@ ™ 
and first intention of the African slave > 20 
traffic. Condition of the slave in the 7 V 
West Indies as compared with that of the }@ 4 
wild African. King Maccaw’s notions of | 2 
roguery and other matters. A supply of | ° 
provisions. Inquiries respecting Captain I 
Clapperton. A night’s soaking. Sudden \ 
change of weather and dangerous situa- 
] 
i 
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Havine completed our survey of the river 
Bonny, and obtained what fresh provisions the 
place aflorded, we made sail off the coast, 
and then continued our course to the north- 
ward ; but too far from the shore to be en- 
abled to form any opinion of its character. 
On the following day, towards evening, we 
made Cape Formosa, (or handsome,) where 
we came to an anchor, about seven miles 
from the land. This Cape is situated in lati- 
tude 4° 19’ 24” north, and long. 5° 54’ 33” 
east, and forms a fine bold headland. We 
despatched two boats early the following 
morning to measure a base-line, and make 
some nec observations; immediate] 
after which, a canoe arrived on board, wit 









length to which this is carried is beyond con- 


\ 


about half a dozen natives, who stated that 
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rately carry F 
ntended fi; F 


Without be 
Proprietor 


to conside; und informed us that they had a great many 
nce Which | Won hand in very good condition ; when given 
enhim. | understand that we were not come for that 
Whilst we |W purpose, they could not at all conceive what 
ed of Q se ee object could be; and, as no body took 
'S IN Conse. | Withe trouble to explain, they left us in silent 
essels hay. | astonishment at our not having a taste for 
horance of | e+ stout niggers.” 

le and the | Upon the return of the boats, we again got 
ve, VoWing He under weigh towards the river Benin, keep- 
t the same 7% ing as close in, as the very shoal water along 
wr the in. | this part of the coast would allow ; snflicient- 
ery canoe | ly near, however, to enable us to perceive 
and other F many small rivers, that here emptied them- 
yuard put selves into the sea. At sun-set we came-to 
the cargo, in four and a half fathoms, about four miles 
ace, not a from the land, and continued in this way for 
Y purpose some time, running along shore during the 
for some day, and standing out at sun-set. The coast 
by pres. appeared low and swampy, without any signs 
€ to the of inhabitants. When near the Waree, a 
nmitted ! river of some magnitude, we were:obliged to 
tack, (in order to avoid the dangerous shoals 
that extend some distance from its mouth,) 
and shortly afterwards made the southern en- 
trance to the Benin, where we anchored in 

five fathoms water. 
als near On the following morning we again weigh- 
> Benin. ed and stood towards the river, but a strong 
he sable wind, getting up from the south-east, obliged 
f slaves, . us to take in all sail, and run before it. his 
Origin © was one of the younger branches of the Tor- 
n slave | @ nado family, beginning quite suddenly and 
in the © with some violence, but subsiding almost as 
t of the (| @ quiekly. Towards noon, we were enabled 
tions of again to make sail for the river, and shortly 
pply of afterwards tocome to an anchor, about four 
Japtain miles from the bar. On the following day, I 
Sudden went in company with another boat, for the 
 situa- purpose of sounding the entrance to the Ben- 
enewal in: we had got over the bar, and nearly three 
Boobie. miles up the river, when, having completed 
our work and being about to return, the tide 
; made with so much rapidity, that we were 
- ‘Tiver obliged instantly to anchor. As the amuse- 
ms the ment of sitting in a boat watching the unva- 
Coast, ried progress of the water as it glides past, 
north- is not of the most enlivening description, and 
be en- as this was the only prospect before us for 
acter. some hours, I resolved to get on shore, and 
g, we see what variety could be met with there : 
where accordingly, I had the boat pulled towards the 
miles right As we approached, a town was ob- 
, lati served, which determined at once our landing- 
Y 33” place,and we were very soon surrounded by a 
We parcel of sans culottes, kicking, capering, and 
wing ne like a parcel of scorched bedlam- 
make ites. We required an introduction to H. M. 
cs 8. Majesty, and were instantly led or rather 


that 





hey came from river called Sangany, near 
ape Formosa, and as if but one interpreta- 
ion could be put upon people with white fa- 

ing them a visit, they commenced 
ithout hesitation ty slaves for sale, 


r? 
de 
x 


squeezed into the presence of the dingy des- 
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pot, who received us with much civility and 

good nature; that is to say, he did not eat us, 

however much his royal gastric might have 

been agitated by our vicinity. This town en- 

joys the intellectua) name of * Boobie,” and 

his Majesty is indebted to his sponsors for the 

splendid appellation of “ Maccaw,” by which 

cognomen he stands enrolled in the annals of 
royalty, “Maccaw King of Boobie.” We 

found him a very worthy sort of personage ; 

but our sudden appearance produced much 
amazement to himself and subjects. This 
they soon, however, recovered from, and com- 
menced with great earnestness to offer slaves 
at a very low price; in fact, I could have 
bought a fellow twice as big as myself, young, 
good action, and warranted sound, for a jack- 
et and pair of scissors; and, when bought 1 
might have inflicted any cruelty ‘upon him 
that my fancy could devise, without the slight- 
est interruption from the spectators. Some- 
thing there is so strange in thus being offered 
a fellow-creature for so small asum, that I 
could not help moralising upon it,asa kind 

of lesson upon our insignificance. To follow 

the varied course of this being’s existence, 
gives a highly illustrated picture of human 
vicissitude. First, the helpless infant, de- 
pending on its mother to cherish that life 
which she has given—to her dearer than the 
world or her own—for the wandering savage 
of Africa loves her offspring as dearly as the 
more enlightened mother of Europe: nay, 
perhaps, in many instances, the scale of nat- 
ural affection would be in favour of the for- 
mer ;* she watches him in his growth, until 
he can sport with the children of his years; 
—as he advances in life, he feels the native 
passions stir within him, and he tries to rival 
the other youths of his tribe; if Nature has 
made him strong and active, he surpasses 
them in their wild sports, until he prides him- 
self upon his superiority; he goes then to 
battle and to conquest ; he is valued for his 
prowess and soon leads them as their-chief. 
Again he meets the enemies of his race, when 
perhaps, overcome by numbers, or a desperate 
wound, he becomes a ,prisoner. Then what 
a change takes place in his existence! he is 
confined in a loathsome cell, perhaps for 
months, until some fellow-creature comes and 
purchases him for a few pence. He is carried 
on board a ship, chained, and then stowed 
with hundreds more in the hold, there to live 
or die: if he survives the horrors of the 
voyage, he is landed in a distant country, 
where this pride of the little world in which 
he was known, is doomed to pass the remain- 
der of his days, “a bondman in the land of 


* No Afican mother would trust her tender offspring 
to the uncertain kindness of another, during those days 
of on nope when it is solely dependent upon her to 
cherish that existence which she has given. Nature 
points out the parent’s duty, but fashion has driven ta- 
ternal affection from the breast of European m 
and substituted inits place the hired tenderness of a 








stranger! 
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strangers,” where every thing is new to him, 
and where he is thought of asa slave. It is 
frequently the lot of this life, that youth is 
cut off when every expectation is about be- 
ing realised : when the perfection is acquired 
which it has taken years of application or 
study to obtain; but then the recollection 
and regret cease—the grave obliterates ail: 
not so this being—he lives with the remem- 
brance of what he has been, more strongly 


gave an additional horror to thescene, Short. 
ly after the commencement of this traffic, the 
inhabitants on the coast found more benefit 
from preserving their prisoners, than from 
sacrificing them to their revenge; in conse- 
quence of-which, millions have been spared 


on the altar of blood. Bruce says, “lhe 
merchandise of slaves has contributed much 
to abolishtwo savage African customs,—tlie 


and bitterly impressed by the perception of|eating of captives, and sacrificing them to 


what he is. The rude talents which were so 
much esteemed amongst his countrymen, and 
which cost him his early life to acquire, are 
unheeded ; and itmay be said that he is new- 


tive that induced Europeans to commence this 
traffic, does not Africa owe them something 


who would otherwise have been immolated 


idols, once universal in that whole continent.” 
Without, therefore, once considering the mo- | 7 


born,—a full-grown child in civilised society. | for thus saving generations of her children! 
As this is probably the last occasion | shall |'This benefit soon extended from the coast to 
have of referring to the sorrows and cruelties the interior, spreading a comparative enlig)it- 
of slavery, I may, perhaps, be allowed to make enment over the whole continent, and _ it 
a few observations upon that much-agitated | would be difficult at the present moment to 
question. It isnot my intention to enter upon say that a tribe of cannibals exists throughout 
the subject of slavery with regard to its polit-| the country. The second causé of slavery, 
ical importance, but briefly to state the proba-| punishment for offences against society,” is 
ble moral benefit conferred upon mankind by an enactment of their own making, by which 
its establishment in Africa. Another reason any man committing a crime becomeg subject 
for my efitering more fully into its particulars to a certain period of slavery, accoMing to 
is, to make it clearly understood, that the’ its magnitude. This law is founded upon 
passages in my journal which allude to the! principles of justice, and perhaps humanity. 
miseries and barbarities endured by the slave,|| The third cause is “voluntary slavery,” 
apply only to thedisgracefal manner in which! which arises from a variety of circumstances, 
the trade is carried on upon the western coast the principal being poverty and famine, when 
of Africa, and notin ary respect to the do-'a man, to avoid the miseries of one, and press- 
mestic labourer employed in our West Indian | ing calls of the other, sells his liberty rather 
Colonies under the same name. ‘The very than his existence; and the poor negro, when 
first authorities agree in stating that slavery fainting with hunger, thinks, like Esau of old, 
nad its origin in a principle of humanity, and |“ Behold, [am at the point to die, and what 
an aversion to shedding blood. Justinian swys, profit shall this birthright do to me ?” 
“Slaves are so called (servi), because con-| The fourth cause, it is, perhaps, less easy to 
querors, instead of putting their prisoners to vindicate than either of the foregoing, as it is 
death, are accustomed to sell them, and thus entailing upon an unoffending being the pun- 
save their lives* (conservare) ;”’ meaning that! ishment awarded for the crimes or follies of 
it was the early custom of the Romans to des- another, and depriving him at once of that 
troy their prisoners, to avoid the inconveni-| birthright to which all are entitled. Those 
ence of providing for them, or becoming again |“ born in slavery” are the children of natives 
their opponents. The first step of civilisation who have become slaves from one of the above 
put a stop to this inhuman practice, when the causes. ‘A negro in Africa has the power not 
more humane course of selling them for ser-|only to sell himself and heirs to perpetual 
vants was adopted. | bondage, but an offence committed against 
The tratlic in slaves was first commenced |the state in which he lives may condemn the 
between Europe and Africa by the Portuguese | individual and his generation to a heritage of 
in 1443, and by the English during the reign slavery! From these causes, and especially 
of Queen Elizabeth, in 1588. The slaves! the latter, the greater portion of the inhabi- 
now sent from Africa to the Brazils and other tants of Africa are existing in a state of'servi- 
Portuguese settlements, (for none have been tude, without any hope of redemption ; and I 
im into our colonies since the year shal] use the words of that enterprising trav- 
1806,) are according to Park, prisoners taken eller, Park, in proof of this assertion. He 
in battle, condemned to slavery for some crime, ' says, “ The slaves in Africa, I suppose, are 
voluntary slaves, or born in bondage. Un- nearly in the proportion of three to one to the 
doubted authority exists to prove that prison-| free men : they claim no reward for their ser- 
ers taken in battle were constantly sacrificed | vices, except food and clothing, and are treat- 
in cold blood with the most revolting cruelty ; | ed with kindness or severity, according to the 
and frequently the propensities of the cannibal | good or bad disposition of their masters ; and 
* Servi autem ex eo appellati sunt, quod rnperspaiaa i this condition of life, » great body of the 
captivos vendere, ac per hoc se: vare nec occidere solent,”’ ;NEGTO inhabitants of Africa have continned 
—Jusr. from the earliest period of their history, with 
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this aggravation, that their children are born 
to no other inheritance.” From these obser- 
vations, supported by the above authorities, it 
will appear that the injustice of the slave-trade 
is more in name than in reality : that, in fact, 
when Europeans take the inhabitants of Afri- 
ca from their native soil, they do not add to 
the list of slaves, but merely transplant them 
from a land of ignorance and superstition, to 
one of civilisation and improvement; and, as 
a positive fact, I can state that out of forty 
slaves, of whom the inquiry was made, all 
but two acknowledged being in that state in 
their own country, and those thus excepted 
had voluntarily sold themselves to exile, 
whilst pressed by famine. 

The intercourse between Africa and Europe 
was first stimulated by cupidity: that Africa 
has derived benefit from this intercourse, can- 
riot be doubted. The inactive character of 
the negroes would never have led them to 
improvement in either their laws or customs, 
and centuries elapsed without producing any 
apparent change, or advancement towards 
civilisation. “ Their rude ignorance,” says 
Gibbong“ has never invented effectual wea- 
pons ofttlefence or destruction; they appear 
incapable of forming any extensive plans of 

overnment or conquest, and the obvious in- 
eriority of their mental faculties has been 
discovered and abused by the nations of the 
Temperate Zone.” They are, therefore, in- 
debted to their intercourse with Europe for 
much of the civilisation they have obtained. 
We are not now so frequently shocked by the 
reported barbarities ot the African savage ; 
and the modern historian has a much brighter 
picture to represent than that described by 
Speed, the great geographer of the six- 
teenth century, who, speaking of some parts 
of Africa, says, “ They have shambles of man’s 
flesh, as we have for meate; they kill their 
owne children in the birth, to avoide the 
trouble of breeding them, and preserve their 
nation with stolen bratts from their neighbour- 
ing countries.” 

A slight view of the comparative comfort 
enjoyed by the domesticated slave inthe West 
Indies and his brother of the woods, shall wind 
up these remarks. The wild savage is, the 
child of passion, unaided by one ray of religion 
or morality to direct his course, in consequence 
of which his existence is stained with every 
crime that can debase human nature toa lev- 
el with the brute creation. Who can say 
that the slaves in our colonies are such? Are 
they not, by comparison with their still savage 
brethren, enlightened beings! Is not the 
West Indian negro, therefore, greatly indebt- 
ed to his master for making him what he is— 
for having raised him from the state of de- 
basement in which he was born, and placed 
him in a scale of civilised society !—How 
can he repay him? He is possessed of nothing 
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As the ore gives forth the metal as a reward 
to man for cleansing it of its dross, so the sav- 
age, a rude mass of ignorance and vice, mixed 
with the principles and capabilities of improve- 
ment, would live and die in debasement ifthe 
hand of civilisation did not step in and cleanse 
him of his impurities. The man who has 
seen the wild African roaming in his native 
woods, and the well-fed happy-looking negro 
of the West Indies, may perhaps be able to 
judge of their comparative happiness; the for- 
mer,I strongly suspect, would be glad tochange 
his state of boasted freedom, starvation, and 
disease, to become the slave of sinners, and 
the commiseration of saints! _ I-strongly con- 
jecture, that it humanity had come forth a 
few centuries earlier inthe bulk she now 
possesses, civilisation would have been upset 
in her voyage to Africa. 1 shal] conelude by 
just asking the impartial reader, whether the 
miseries of slavery have not produced the 
blessings of enlightenment, and thus added 
another proof to the old but not less just obser- 
vation, that “evil is sometimes productive of 
good?” 

I must again apologise for thus #ansgres- 
sing by digressing ; but, as a further state- 
ment of the reasons which induced -me to en- 
ter into so lengthy a discussion upon this 
subject would only increase its dimensions, I 
shall content myself by barely acknowledg- 
ing the liberty I have taken with my journal, 
and beg again to lead the indulgent reader to 
our interview with king Maccaw of Boobie- 
town. After a few preliminaries, I informed 
him that we belonged to a man-of-war ship ; 
which made him at once, with much justice 
and discernment, set us down as “ very great 
rogues,” under the impression that we were 
come to take slave-ships, and, as he would 
have expressed it, to deprive the honest slavers 
of their property—a singular contrast of white 
humanity against black reason; for these peo- 
ple certainly looked upon us in the same light 
as we should regard pirates, and thonght that 
we acted contrary to all principles of honesty 
and justice, by depriving the slave-dealer of 
his right to dispose of some hundreds of his 
fellow-creatures, whom he had honestly come — 
by! Some of our old “ Saints,” would have 
stared a little at hearing themselves called 
“old rogues!” by the sable king of Boobie, 
and backed by dozens of those very “ niggers” 
their tender hearts had been so long trying to 
emancipate. I never yet found a native of 
this coast who did not consider slaves as a 
very fair description of traffic, and their gen- 
eral statement was—“ If me go-fight, and run 
away, then me caught and- made prisoner, 
and me go slave to buckra man ; so man I take 
I sell to buckra, cause him coward.” None 
of them ever expressed a disinclination to be- 
come slaves if placed under the same circumn- 
stances; but at the same time they had great 





—the only return in his power is his servitude. 
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horror at the idea of ever being sent from their 
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native country. But, as I before said, the 
erudite king of Boobie and ‘his court, immedi- 
ately on hearing we belonged toa man-of-war, 
set us down as suspicious characters ; conse- 
quently it became my duty to eradicate this 
impression, and endeavour to convince these 
discerning people that we were not in any 
way connected with “ those rogues that came 
to take slave-ship.” Hear this, ye dignified, 
high-minded, high-headed patrolers of the 
quarter-deck—ye mids of no degree, put your 
caps straight and try to look honest—ye of 
one epaulette, pray for another, but don’t steal 
it—and ye exalted individuals of two, turn 
your coats inside out, those much-coveted 
ornaments to your shoulders will condemn 
you, for one of these natives in the confidence 
of friendship told me, that “in man-of-war ship 
that come stealing, there many bad men; but 
one them call Cap’n, him ve’y big rogue.” 
To disown any acquaintance with these 
“rogues” was therefore my only course ;1 ac- 
cordingly tried to impress upon my suspic- 
ious hearers that we were particularly honest 
people, and come to “make book of river :” 
this excitedssome alarm at first ; they appear- 
ed to think that I intended to make the river 
intoa book, and then carry it off; and one fel- 
Jow asked with much simplicity, if I “make 
book of fish too?” Few persons, who have 
not tried it, know the difficulty of conveying 
ideas into the woolly head of a negro ; and the 
effort necessary to impress upon this intelli- 
gent king and his luminous subjects the object 
I had in view, was almost too much for my 
patience or ingenuity. Matter-of-fact people 
of all nations are a “bore”—I mean such 
as take the hyperbolical expressions of a 
lively imagination in the literal sense of their 
own plodding capacities, and set the animated 
and entertaining speaker down as either a 
confounded distorter of facts—frequently call- 
ed by a more vulgar appellation—or a most 
egreyious blockhead, fit only to embellish a 
strait waistcoat ora horse-collar. After try- 
ing every mode that my fancy could devise to 
convey the idea of making a chart, without 
success, I was about giving it up in despair, 


and leaving them convinced that I was one of 


the aforesaid “rogues.” I wound up my dis- 
course, however, by saying in a very serious 
tone, “King, suppose [I come to take slave- 
ship, you think I come see you and drink grog? 
—No! I go up river, and take ship over bar 
to my country, and no stop to talk and drink 
with you.” 

This piece of eloquence appeared to pro- 
duce more effect than all I could say about 
honesty and charts: the one they did not be- 
lieve in—the other they knew nothing about ; 
so, after a short silence of reflection, he thrust 
out his great black fist, saying, ‘‘ Well, me 
b’leve you; you tell true; you no ve’y big 
rogue.” I acknowledged the compliment, 
whereupon he sent a party of his slaves to 
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catch a fine pig, which they soon did, and re- 
turned with the intended victim, proclaiming 
aloud, in his own noisy way, the mjustice of 
his Majesty’s opinion, and proving it by our 
intention to rob him of his existence for our 
personal gratification. Unfortunately, the 
observations of this intelligent grunter were 
interrupted by the knife of a quarter-master 
dissevering his jugular. A large quantity of 
yams were also added to this seasonable sup- 
ply of fresh provisions; a thing which we had 
not indulged in for the last six weeks. 

Having, whilst in the river Bonny, seen an 
English newspaper which mentioned the in- 
tended expedition of Captain Clapperton up 
the Bennin, | made inquiries whether he had 
arrived, but could not discover that such was 
the case. The king could only inform me, 
that during the present moon a man-of-war 
had anchored off the bar, and then sent two 
boats up the river to cut out a Portuguese 
slaver, which he, with great dolour, said they 
had succeeded in doing. Having concluded 
this interview so much to our satisfaction, 
we returned to the boats, and with the ebb 


tide got under weigh for the ship; byt when 
we arrived at the bar, we found the Breakers 


so excessively heavy, that crossing would 
have been attended with too much danger to 
be attempted ; in consequence we bore up, 
and ran intoa snug anchorage, Snug it was: 
—reader, did you ever lie at the bottom of a 
river all night while it was gently rclling 
over you, and upon waking in the morning 
find yourself wet from the breast to the back- 
bone! Because, if you never did, you can 
hardly imagine how comfortable we were ;— 
but 1 meant the anchor was snug in the situ- 
ation above mentioned. I had frequently be- 
fore been wet through, that is to say, my out- 
ward man, but never until this moment did | 
know what it was to have a perfect cuticle- 
soaking ; so, that if slight pressure had been 
applied upon the body, half'a shower migh’ 
have been squeezed from any one of us. I know 
not what to compare this night’s rain to. It did 
not come down in drops like common English 
rain, but a sheet of water or nimbi seemed 
encircling us, so that we might have been 
taken for fish by any one looking from a bit af 
sushine; but, not being intended for that 
species, and consequently unprovided with 
scales, we were, as | before said, like so many 
pieces of wet sponge, and I have hardly ever 
fancied myself dry since!- This wretched 
night was, however, like most others, follow- 
ed by a morning, when, anxious to be or. board, 
we got under weigh with a favourable light 
breeze. We were once more on the bar, and 
expecting nothing but shortly to be over it— 
the breakers were playing gently around, and 
every thing gave promise of “a speedy arrival 
and soon,” when in a moment the light waves 
were turned to boiling foam, the boat’s mast 





bowed to the water’s edge, and the wind burst 
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a moment was to be lost: as she recovered 
~~ herself from the shock, we bore up with the 


> alike on all sides; the dashing waves were 





: orth, like steam from an exploded boiler, 


us the rain was pouring in torrents—around 
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«« Lashing the sleepy billows into rage.” 

No sign had been observed of its approach, 
and so sudden and unexpected was the attack, 
that it is extraordinary the first force of this 
sweeping tornado did not upset our boat. Not 


intention of returning, but the prospect was 


beating in every direction, and that we had 
just had become “ curling foam”. and 
« sparkling spray.” Our situation was criti- 
cal, as the wind for some time frustrated all 
our efforts to re-hoist a portion of the sail. 
The scene was any thing but pleasing ; above 


us the waves were dashing, roaring,” and 
foaming, in apparent disappoint at our having 
weathered the first force of the hurricane— 
waiting for us, were numerous large sharks, 
whom we could perceive close to the boat, 
ever and anon raising their terrific heads, 
looking anxiously for the pleasure of our 
company. There is something very forbidding 
in the @ppearance of these monsters, and | 
could not help thinking how thin and fragile 
was the plank that kept us from eternity: a 
moment more, and we might have been vainly 
struggling to escape from their appalling 
jaws. A kind Providence here lent us aid, 
and aslight abatement of the tempest enabled 
us to get way upon the boat, and soon leave 
the expecting sharks defeated of their prey. 
Having no provisions, we instantly made for 
the shore, trustimmg once more to the hospitality 
of the King of Boobie fora supply. I accord- 
ingly waited upon his majesty, and requested 
that he would send the people in the boat 
whatever was convenient. This he instantly 
complied with, ordering a pig and plenty of 
yams to be taken on board. 

Before quitting this princely character, I 
must not omit mentioning a further instance 
of his kindness and consideration.—Seeing 
Mr. Rogier, the officer with me, and myself 
quite wet, he insisted upon our undressing, 
and equipped us in suits of his own, until ours 
were perfectly dried : doubtless we cut rather 
a strange appearance whilst thus rigged, and 
it would have puzzled our mothers and all our 
relations to know to what species we belong- 
ed: but the intention was the same—a more 
refined savage could have done no more —few 
would have done so much, and I must show 
how superior this rude, uncultivated African 
was to the polished European. We were his 
enemies, belonging to a nation that deprived 
him of his trade—were thrown upon his hos- 
pitality, and in his power, when, having fed 
and clothed us, we were allowed to depart. 
In our civilised quarter of the globe, when 
the shipwrecked mariner is thrown upon a 
hostile shore, he is instantly seized, cast into 
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taken in battle. I need not ask which of these 
two deserves the reward of humanity, but 
conceive that the untutored savage here of- 
fers a lesson worthy of imitation by more ci- 
vilised princes. ‘ 

We took leave of this hospitable king, only 
regretting that it was not in our power to 
make him some return for the many kind- 
nesses which we had received. At four 
o’clock on the same day, it being high water, 
and the tornado and its effects having subsid- 
ed, we again got under weigh: when on the 
bar, we found the raging waves calm and mo- 
tionless, and the wind,“ lulled to langour.” 
How the sharks bore their disappointment J 
had not opportunity or inclination to inquire ; 
but an occasional eddy on the surface of the 
water, as the monsters turned to propel them - 
selves downwards, induced me think that 
they had not quite given up the hope of * tast- 
ing our sweet persons.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Continued operations of the survey in the 
Barracouta. Various rivers, he along 
the coast. Survey of the Calabar river. 
A conjecture as to its ramifications. Em- 
ployment of the boats at the entrance of 
the Riodel Rey. Completion of the sur- 
vey from the Cape of Good Hope to Fer- 
nando Po, and from thence to Sierra Le- 
one. Amusement of procuring water and 
stock. ‘ Pickled chickens” Rats v. poul- 
try. Peculiar management of the mid- 
shipmen’s stock. Fernando Po circum- 
navigated and quitted Effects of a whirl- 
wind wn the Gulf of Guinea. Inconveni- 
ent results to the crew of the Barracouta. 
Arrival at Sierra Leone, and renewed 
junction with the Leven. Tribute of re- 
respect and gratitude to the conduct of 
Capt. Owen. Captured slave-ships in the 
harbour at Sierra Leone. A further sur- 
veying attempt. Order for the homeward- 
hound passage. Incidental reflections. 
Termination of the voyage. Remarks on 
the ancient and modern charts of Africa. 
Conclusion. 


Ar day-light on the following morning we got 
under weigh, and stood with a light breeze 
to the southward towards Cape Formosa, and 
then continued along shore for the night, hav- 
ing but little wind. We were three days ma- 
king the Cape, during which time we had 
constant employment, track-surveying the 
coast, We passed several large rivers, in 
one of which we observed three vessels lying 
at anchor; but, a fresh breeze getting up from 
the westward, we did not stop to make in- 
quiries, and were enabled to reach the en- 





prison, and detained as if he were a captive 


trance to the Bonny by the evening, where 
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we found a brig at anchor, and came-to along- 
side her. Upon sending a boat on board, she 
proved to be an English vessel, waiting to 
complete her cargo of palm-oil. On the fol- 
lowing morning we stood along the coast to 
the eastward, passing several large rivers, 
most of which had extensive and dangerous 
bars at their entrance; the coast generally low 
and woody. ‘Towards noon we began to 
discern the peak of Fernando Po; and short- 
ly afterwards, the high land of Cameroons. 
At night we came-to about ten miles from the 
shore, off Tom Shot’s Point, being the west- 
ern entrance of the Calabar river ; and at day- 
light the next morning despatched the whole 
of the boats, in order to make an expeditious 
survey ; we were employed, without inter- 
mission, for three days at this work. This riv- 
er, generally styled in maps the Old Calabar, 
but more properly the Calabar River, i8 the 
largest in the Bight of Biaffra or Benin. The 
entrance is about fifteen miles wide, with an 
extensive bar, leaving three and a half fath- 
omsat low water ; but when inside, six, sev- 
en, and eight, are obtained. There are three 
shoals between the two points, which leave 
very good channels on each side. ‘The source 
of this river has not yet been ascertained, 
but | am led to believe, that most of the riv- 
ers on this part of the coast to the westward, 
are connected with it; and very probably the 
whole of the flat sandy country through which 
they run is an immense cluster of islands, 
formed by the different branches which con- 
nectthem. This cannot, of course, be more 
than conjecture, as my professional duties 
prevented me from making any efforts to es- 
tablish it as a fact; at the same time, it is not 
a mere assertion without observation, as many 
concurring circumstances gave rise to the 
idea in my mind whilst employed on the sur- 
vey ;and I feel confident, that in the course 
of discovery, it will be shown that the nu- 
merous rivers which empty themselves along 
this coast are nearly all indebted to the same 
mighty source for their existence. To men- 
tion the many trifling evidences which, com- 
bined, served to impress this upon my imagi- 
nation, would be no proof to either the man 
of science or general reader; but when seen, 
they carry aliving conviction to the mind that 
their mere mention never can: I shall, there- 
fore, leave it to time and enterprise to estab- 
lish the truth or fallacy of the assertion. 
The short period we could devote to this 
river would not admit of our making a very 
minute survey, but our charts are sufficiently 
accurate for all the purposes of navigation. 
We had no intercourse whatever with the na- 
tives; nota boat of any description paid us a 
visit, much to our disappointment, as we 
could gladly have received any donation in 
the shape of yams, pigs, chickens, or any 
other species of fresh provision. Many ves- 
sels from England visit this place for cargoes 
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of palm-oil, which they obtain about twenty 
miles up the river, at the town of Calabar. 
Having devoted as much time as possible t) 
this survey, we gotunder weigh, and rounde; 
the land of Backasey, about four miles from 
the shore, and soonafterwards came-to off the 
Rio del Rey. Thisland of Backasey isavery 
extraordinary projection, separating the two 
rivers from one another, and forming a kind é 
of promontory. The boats were employed 
the whole of one day and part of another, iy 7 
procuring soundings at the entrance of the —~ 
Rio del Rey, which having done, we mad: fy — 
sail to the southward, and came-to under thie 
high land of Cameroons, where we obtained 
the latitude, for the purpose of joining ow 
work done previously to going to Fernando 
Po. Having now completed the whole of the 
coast from the Cape of Good Hope to Fernan. 
do Po, and the Leven having done that from 
Fernando to Sierra Leone, we weighed from 
the anchorage to the above island, as the most 
likely place io obtain some fresh provisions, » 
before commencing our passage to Sierm |) 
Leone. We were a long time beating to 7 
wards our destination, can did not gach the | 
land until nearly dark; we therefore stood off 
for the night, and had plenty of amusement 
(thanks to a slight tornado, and abundance of 
rain, thunder, and lightning,) which kept the 
watch pretty well occupied until morning, 
when, the wind having moderated, we passed ‘ 
the north end of the island, and shortly af- . 
terwards came toan anchor, about a quarter t 
of a mile from the Goat Rock, in seventeen § ‘ 
fathoms. et 
| 
f 


By 








During our stay here, four or five days, we | 
were a pe in the useful and amusing oc- | ~ 
cupations of getting water and stock. ‘The }* 
anchor was no sooner down than the canoes ~~ 
flocked on board wholesale, and although dur- 
ing our former visit we could get nothing but 
yams, yet‘now we found “cocks and their 
wives,” as the Yankees call them, and these 7— | 
in great abundance. Allthey demanded for | 
the sacrifice of their feathered associates was 7) 
the much-prized iron hoop, and two or three 
inches of this procured a whole generation of | ~ 
chickens, from the right reverend and tough | 
great grandfather, to the tender and almost 
unfledged pullet. In fact, as soon as they dis- | 
covered our propensity to the poultry-yard, « 
wonderful consternation ensued amongst the | ~ 
birds of the air, and many an unhappy ma- | © 
caw and cockatoo had to perform the daty of |= 
ducks and geese : their gaudy plumage pluck- 
ed, pretty lips and tufted head decapitated, 
the discerning taste of Jack swallowed the 
noisy screamer with all the gout due toa 
well-fed cackler ; and it would have been as 
easy to persuade him that the ducks of Fer- § 
nando Po were not web-footed, and had no — 
taste for water, as to convince him that the do - F 
mestic gobbler on a village pond was the ge- 
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nuine web-footed cockatoo, with a strong pro- 
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ace appeared to have a fair chance of becom- 
an inch or two of hoop always 


lishment or garnish. 

The fate of the three different stocks was 
rather varied and amusing; and as they shared 
in our disagreeables, and tried to add to our 
comforts even at the expense of their own, 
they deserve a slight mention here, to res- 
cue them from that oblivion in which they 
would otherwise be buried. Before the mast, 
they had obtained an immense number of all 
sizes and ages, and I very believe I saw the 
aboriginal cock and hen of Fernando Po per- 
forming a species of dance—quite after the 
manner of the ancients—before some of the 
sailors, quch to their gratification : this was 
their last performance previously to being 
pickled. I dare say few of my readers have 
ever eaten “ pickled chickens ;” it does not 
sound nice; but [ will relate faithfully the man- 
ner in which Jack performed this operation. 
Their caterer had contrived by various means, 
which history would rather say nothing about, 
to obtain bipeds enough to fill a thirty-gallon 
cask. Now, it must be understood, that on 
board our ship eatables were at a high 
premium ; for, although every man was per- 
fectly honest, and would not on any account 
have taken a feather from the stock of anoth- 
er, yet there were some of our messmates 
whose gluttony, I regret to say, overcame 
their notions of honour and honesty, and in 
fact every proper notion that appertains to 
gastronomy ;some who, labouring under all 
the disadvantages of a healthy, strong diges- 
tion, and not at allrespecting the doctrines of 
meum and tuum, devoured every thing, liv- 
ing or dead, that came in, their way ; I need 
hardly mention the Bandicote, who unfortu- 
nately liked chickens toan amazing extent.— 
Again, eatables in this climate do not improve 
by keeping; nay, not even when alive; and 
these unhappy feathered warblers, soon after 
coming on board, ventured to betray symp- 
toms of indigestion* and other bodily infirmi- 
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got ready, and the poor chickens tumbled in 
without» much ceremony ; but here I must 
draw upon report for my information, and the 
on-dits were, that in the hurry of the moment, 
and not being very particular, Jack forgot to 
turn out the inside of the fowls, and, frequent- 
ly, to take off the owt ; consequently, many a 
feathered monster sank in the briny flood ; 
nay, report said more, and it was whispered 
forth that these picklers had, it was supposed, 
upon a few occasions, actually neglected to 
deprive the picklee of existence ; and in cor- 
roboration of this it was stated that dreadful 
screams had been heard to issue from the tub 
which contained the “ pickled chickens,” for 
some little time after the lid had been fasten- 
ed down. Be these reports true or not I can- 
not say, but certain | am that the morning af- 
ter this pickling process such a dreadful efflu- 
via rose on board, that Styx would have been 
a pot pourri, compared with it. Every body 
stared and looked dreadful inquiries; an inves- 
tigation was instantly commenced ; the result 
of which was, that this mawvaise odeur arose 
from Jack’s pickling-tub, which was ordered to 
be immediately put overboard, and it required 
all the powers of three of the strongest sets 
of olfactories to consign this delicious preserve 
to the “ deep, deep sea;” where, if it did not 
give the fish in its neighbourhood some pesti- 
lential disease, they were not indebted for 
their escape to “ pickled chickens;” and thus 
poor Jack’s hopes were at once destroyed ! 
The captain and gun-room made an imme- 
diate seizure of all the coops, into which were 
crammed their victims, as close as nature and 
space would admit ; and when we left the is- 
land it wasa glorious sight to see how com- 
fortable they looked—I mean the officers and 
the chickens—the former to think what a good 
stock they had, and the latter with the idea 
ofthe pleasant voyage before them; for, ram- 
med in by the force of arms, they stood in 
any position they were fortunate enough to ob- 
tain upon their introduction, and there un- 
changed they hoped to remain for three weeks 
or a month; that is to say, if they happened to 
be within range of the trough ; if not, they 
had no chance, for all the squeezing and push- 
ing in the world would not get the ravenous 
aspirant a grain of rice, and he would die of 
starvation by the side of a neighbour, whose 
straining throat could just grasp at the end 
of his beak a portion of their daily meal.— 
Feeding poultry on board a ship is at all times 





ties, which would very soon have left them in 
too unhealthy a state for any stomach but that 
of the above-mentioned rats. In consequence 
of this pressing to be pickled, Jack was rather 
hard run for time to perform the usual prep- 
aratory operations. The brine was therefore 





* The writer cannot positively say whether this arose 
from having nothing to digest, or from some defect in the 
organs necessary for that operation, but is inclined to 


rather a diverting ceremony ; I do not exact- 
ly know at what periods they are subject 
to this operation—whether when the boy, 
whose duty it is, thinks of it, or when he 
thinks they will die without ; but certain I 
am that they always eat as if it was not at 
alla regular or every-day occurrence. Im- 
mediately the trough is filled, they commence 
swallowing its contents with ne discretion but 





think their stomachs in a particularly healthy state. 


that contamed in an empty stomach, thrust- 
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ing their heads and greater part of their 
throats through the bars ; which position they 
keep until the provender is exhausted: then- 
comes the “ tug of war’”—the crop, or as sail- 
ors call it, “the hold,” is full, and many ah 
unfortunate (ducks especially) have I seen 
with his head and throat filled to an enor- 
mous extent, but, not having been withdrawn 
since the first attack, without tne power of the 
possessor to get it again through the bars; 
and there they would remain until black on 
the face. How long they could thus exist, I 
know not, but their gentle shepherd comes 
when he thinks the proper time has elapsed, 
and with his forefinger and thumb deliber- 
ately pokes the head and throat back to the 
disconsolate but attached corps. But, to re- 
turn .o our poultry-yard: the idea of a _plea- 
sant voyage entertained by these chickens, 
with the hope of being fed occasionally, was a 
mere vision of happiness doomed to die in its 
infancy—there was “ something rotten in the 
stateof Denmark.” The first morning the 
poulterer mustered stock, twenty casualties 
had taken place—nothing but beaksand feath- 
ers to return as old stores: next day the mqr- 
tality was considerable, with plenty of the 
above emblems ; and every succeeding mor- 
ning the return was greater, and the hopes 
of the officers less, until not a fowl was left to 
answer the muster-roll ; they had al] passed 
away to the region of Bandicote, and nothing 
but the beaks and feathers remained as evi- 
dence of their indigestible nature, and of the 
absence of their late proprietors. ‘Thus per- 
ished the hopes of the-cabin and gun-room ! 
“ Midshipmen’s stock never dies,” is a well 
known adage on board a man-of-war, and cer- 
tainly our youngsters upon this occasion 
proved themselves brought up in a good school. 
Having obtained four or five dozen of the most 
healthy and happy-looking fowls they could 
meet with, (for their caterer was a right 
knowing fellow,) the next difficulty was 
where to put them: with a due fear of Ban- 
dicote before their eyes, it was agreed, nem.. 
con., that this was a very difficult question, 
and it was some time before any one would 
hazard an idea : but at length an enlightened 
member of the assembly hit upon the bright 
thought of putting them into the locker in the 
berth— a place where no Bandicote ever dared 
to show his savage head, although cock-roach- 
es abounded: but this was not considered an 
objection, as it was justly observed, that the 
chickens would, by eating them, make their 
keep less expensive, besides thinning that 
branch of destroyers. This motion was car- 
ried unanimously, and after a little prepara- 
tion the fowls were committed, with some ap-] 
propriate struggles, to the lightless, airless 
dwelling in which they were to live, if they 
could, until they were eaten. ‘To aecommo- 
date them with respiration and prospect, 
halfan inch of the lid was kept open by a 
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wedge, so as not to incommode the younp ng 
ju 


gentlemen when sitting. Upon leaving Fer. 
nando Po, their stock was in a most flourishins 
condition, and it would have been highly amy. 
sing to one uninitiated to hear the cocks crow. » | 
ing all dinner-time, perhaps stimulated by the 4 
savoury sme]l of some near relative done j, 
currie ; but, whatever the exhilarating cause, 
the effect was strange, as the sound appeare( 
actually to issue from the young gentlemen, 
and an ignorant spectator would have boldly 
asserted that each of them had a living bir: 
in his stomach. In four or five days, howey. 
er, slight symptoms of indisposition and des 
pondency were observed amongst these chick. 
ens, which some attributed to leaving thei 
native land, others to sea-sickness, anda few, 
with perhaps more propriety, to want of ex. 7 
ercise : accordingly a new regimen was intro. ~ 
duced, and every day after dinner they were 
taken out two at a time, placed on the table, 
fed with rice moderately, allowed six turns in 
the grog-twb, and then again consigned to 
their steam Pandemonium—-to which the 
Black-hole at Calcutta must have been an ai- 
ry paradise. This course of diet and exer. 
cise was nevertheless successful, and the ship's 
company were constantly regaled with the 
the smell of savoury pillaws from the midship- 
men’s berth, long after the others had ceased 
to exist. 

Having heard at Bonny that the harbour in 
this island, where we had before been lying, 
was not the one usually frequented by ships 
visiting Fernando Po, after completing our 
water and stock as aforesaid, we made sail to 
the northward, for the purpose of circumnavi- 
gating the island, in order to ascertain the 
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situation of the one spoken of; but, in conse- | ™°S® 
quence of unfavourable winds, we did not ~~ len 
again reach our starting-place until four days, 9! 
from our departure, having merely seen the ~ feal 
anchorage we were in search of, but not hav- the 
ing time to come-to. The view of this island = 5° 
is on all sides very picturesque, being cover- wh 
ed with wood even to the water’s edge; and 7 ©" 
the Peak, rising bare and brown in the centre, | 4 '"* 
forming an admirable back-ground tothe more | % “P¢ 
fertile scene. But asl have betore given a |» ‘He 
description of this place, further mention is | | aa 
unnecessary. ts je 

On the Ist of May, 1826, we left Fernan- | 7 he 
do Po, to make the most expeditious passage | | 
to Sierra Leone: the wind blew constantly | 9 ™ 
from the south-east, with, for some time, 2 we 
slight tornado every night. Onthe 13th, whilst th 
in the Gulf of Guinea, latitude 4° 22’ north, . 
and longitude 2° 04’ east, the wind being = 
south-west, and our course lying west, we [) "* 
tacked and stood to the 8.S.E. In the even- F- tas 
ing we had some rain with lightning, and ra- FO : 


ther a suspicious calm; but about eleven 
o'clock a breeze sprang up from the south- 
east, upon which we shortened sail to fore- 
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sail, and lowered the top-sails on the caps. 
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Ie youne ese and someother precautionary measures; grandeur, and would pause to look, but the 
ving Fer. d just been taken, when a scene burst upon|rush of thought blinds the perception ; the 
lourishine which can never be forgotten. The ship/mind becomes part of the battling elements ; 
zhly amy, as well under way, and bounding over the|and the description, when it is passed, is not 
cks crow. » lows with velocity, or, as beautifully de-| what it would be during its existence. Many 
abe the ribed by Byron, she ; who reads this observation will acknowledge 
done jy « Walked the waters like a thing of life.” its truth, and feel that there is a something, 
Ng cause, hen in an instant the wind shifted from the which no pen has ever touched, wanting to 
appeares puth-east to the north-west, and took us right delineate a storm at sea. In these mighty 
entlemer, back. It came with all its violence at once— convulsions of nature, the feelings vibrate to 
“a bolaly > sweeping gust to give notice of its rapid the surrounding scene ; the soul is, by turns, 
ving bir yproach, but with all its fury it fell upon us, throbbing with anxiety or sinking with despair, 
s, hower. -erwhelming and terrific : even now, when as the elements seem riving the world with 
and des think upon the fearful velocity of that whirl- their lawless violence, or are confined by the 
ese chick. ind, I cannot help wendering how we could Great Power who rules them. 
ing their ave escaped from its destructive power. It i _ “Then stirs the feeling infinite 1” 
nd a few, 8 impossible to describe the contusion that it Conscience, tender recollections, and religi- 
nt of ex. a ade: as the ship received the shock, she ous awe combine, and man feels his boasted 
was intro. ampeemed to recoil beneath its force, and, sink-| courage forsake him ; not his physical cour- 
hey were ng deeply at the stern, it appeared that be-|age, but that which makes him commit crime 
the table. mre she could recover from her awful situa-|in defiance of his God. Whether I here name 
< turns in ion the next wave would bury her for ever in}!t rightly, signifies little; it will be under- 
sioned to ts abyss. Every timber groaned and creaked stood by all. Ww hen thus surrounded by the 
hich .the vith frightful discord, while the blast played |terrific power of that Deity, he feels himself 
en an ai- n dismal requiem as it rushed through the| subdued ; this make him a coward in thought ; 
und exer. trained rigging. It was an awful moment : he loses confidence in himself and his own 
the ship's very thing that the promptitude of decision strength, and turns, with what hope his con- 
with the could effect was done: the cool command was] science will allow, to Heaven. But it would 
 midship- given and quickly executed ; but skill could be presumption in me to expect to finish that 
ud ceased now do but little, and a sensitive anxiety was| picture which so many abler hands have failed 
felt by all as they watched the half-buried and |in: I will therefore continue my plain un- 
arbour in labouring ship trying to recover from her per- varnished * Journal.” 
en lying, lous plunge. Many a beating heart at that} The morning broke calm and bright: the 
by ships moment thought of home, with the sadness | hurricane and clouds passed away as if it were 
ting our of eternal separation; friends, relations, all adream ; and such we might have thought it, 
de sail t) that were loved rushed upon the mind, end in had we not had destructive evidence of its 
~umnavi. the silent sigh of despair might have been| existence. The main-top and mizen-mast 
‘tain the | | traced many a sorrowful farewell. But hope} were carried away, the fore top mast sprung, 
“sages ema P again broke upon us; the yielding masts at and one of the main lower shrouds snapped 
did not || length relieved the ship,and she rose gracefully |in_ two. The fore-top-mast was in so bad a 
our days | from the wave, in which many at that moment] state, that it became absolutely necessary to 
‘een the feared tofind a tomb, The weather during shift it, and, with the stump of the mizen and 
aut hav. § the remainder of this tornado required all the| part of a top-mast, we contrived to make a 
ris island seamanship of our ever-active commander, | pretty good jury-mast, answering many pur- 
se dgver- whose coolness upon this occasion was only | poses of the late mizen. But this was not 
lve; and equalled by his judgment. The rain poured all we had to undergo for the tornado came 
e centre, | itorrents,and, carried by the hurricane, came armed with every disagreeable consequence. 
the more | | Upon us with the force of hail-stones, while and, with a malice peculiarly severe upon 
given a 4 the lightning played iri one continued flash, the unfortunate, left us with the pleasing an- 
tion is. 22d, as.it danced among the rigging, showed | ticipation of early starvation. But, it is ne- 
| & the havoc which our masts and sails had un-|cessary to understand, that at Fernando Po 
Fernan-  dergone; and it was a providential occurrence | We procured, with our ill-fated chickens, a 
passage | | that no part of our ship was struck by the|large and equally ill-fated stock of very fine 
nstantly | | ™any-forked messengers of destruction that|yams, which, at that particular time, were 
time, 2 | | Were piercing the waters aroundus. We lay highly valuable. ‘These were put into nets, 
h, whilst | » i this situation for nearly an hour, without|and fastened to the boats’ davits, where they 
2 north, | | the tornado abating the least of its fury; the|constantly regaled our sight with their pleas- 
d being | @ W@ves roaring, dashing, and foaming against ing countenances ; the boat, by the same 
vest, we [@ US in every direction, and each successive chain of events, was dependent upon the mi- 
he even: | | “oment appearing destined for our Jast. Cer-|zon for its locality ; consequently, with the 
and rae | “nly never yet has pen described the terrors} mast, went boat, davits, yams, and the hopes 
: eleven fo and.beauties of an ocean storm. It is not the of the Barracouta. The immediate result 
<eeath je wind, the bursting sky, or bellowing sea, that} was the being put upon one third allowance 
to fore: — 4 Make it horrible and sublime—tor both it is: of meat, and no allowance of bread for al- 
he caps. we shrink from its wild rage, but admire its|though the full allowance was liberally given 
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out, every day, yet the state in which it was, 
defied all the powers uf absolute starvation to 
feed upon its animated particles. Even the 
cock-reaches and rats, whose appetites over- 
came their discretion, soon betrayed symptoms 
of indigestion, and in many instances, fell 
victims to too fond an attachment for live bis- 
cuits. In consequence of these little priva- 
tions, or whatever else they may be called, we 
looked forward with some anxiety to our ar- 
tival at Sierra Leone ; this was rather an apt 
illustration of comparative happiness; for 
every body knows that place to be—not the 
second worst in this world; and any gentleman 
going there from England would a bless the 

ay when he did not arrive; while,on the 
contrary, we were looking forward with plea- 
sure and impatience for the comforts and lux- 
uries we should there meet with: and what 
is happiness, what is comfort, but comparison? 
If the prince be reduced to a uobleman he is 
unhappy; but if the same individual instead 
of being a prince, had been a commoner, and 
then made a nobleman, he would have been 
happy. [leave this moral absurdity to be 
discussed by wiser heads, and only say that 
our joy was great when we arrived at Sierra 
Leone. Our surprise and gratification were 
considerably enhanced by finding our consort, 
the Leven, lying at anchor, as well as the 
Maidstone. Congratulations were mutual, 
and we felt like the remainder of a long-se- 
parated family meeting at Christmas, when a 
tear falls trickling and in silence, as the va- 
cancies are observed which used to be filled 
by those still dear—but now no more. 

I must here beallowed to pay aslight tribute 
of respect to the abilities and kindness of our 
very excellent Commodore W. F. W. Owen. 
The former my pen could not enhance the merit 
of; his works speak for themselves, and future 
generations will benefit by the talents which 
compiled them. The kindness which he uni- 
formly showed to all under his command 
must be impressed deeply upon their recollec- 
tions. His duty was an arduous one: the 
constant exposure and exertion were, as I said 
before, injurious in the extreme to his officers 
and men. When the melancholy reports 
were made to him, although no externa] in- 
dications could be observed, to damp the spirit 
of the survivors, yet it was evident that he 
felt, and that deeply, for the noble fellows 
who were gone. Ali that the tenderness of a 
father could devise, to guard the thoughtless 
seamen against the poisonous climate, he in- 
sisted upon their conforming to; while the 
officers were stimulated by his example, not 
to allow despondency to prey upon their 
minds, nor thus cherish a powerful ally to dis- 
ease. Upon our arrival at Sierra Leone, I 
was personally indebted to him for my restor- 
ation to health, and in fact, life. { had for 
some time been affected with a disease in the 
liver, accompanied with severe pain in the 
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side ; and, within the last two months, ha 
been suffering much from a complaint in th 
lungs, frequently throwing up large quanti. 
ties of blood. The doctor said that nothin; 
but great attention to my diet would be 
service; but the state of our provisions gay, 
little hopes from that quarter ; and I beliey: 
if our voyage had Jasted another week, 1. 
ture would have sunk beneath the increasiny 
ills under which she laboured. In fact, I hai 
made up my mind fully for such a result ; by: 
it was otherwise ordained, and to a good coy. 
stitution and the kindness of Capt. Owen, | 
am indebted for existence. He immediate) 
had me conveyed on board the Leven, wher: 
I had every accommodation and attention that 
my very precarious situation required. Fy 
this, and the numerous other kindnesses whic) 
I am indebted to him for, I trust, he will ai. 
low meto return my deep-felt gratitude: 
and if I were to express it inthe name of al 
who served and suffered with him in this Ex. 
pedition, I have little hesitation in saying that 
I should write that only which they feel.* 

We found, upon our arrival, that the cruis- 
ers under Commodore Bullen’scommand, ha‘ 
been very successful in their efforts against 
the slavers; seven were lying in the har. 
bour, and two came in during our stay ; an- 
other was unfortunately lost whilst on her 
passage to Sierra Leone, being upset in a 
tornado, when 180 slaves and some sailor 
found a watery grave. 

After remaining here for ten days ; we go! 
under weigh, in order to survey the coast 
from Cape Ann to Cape Mesurado ; but atter 
four days passed in fruitless efforts to get t 
the southward, on the 17th of June, 1826, we 
bore up, tothe great delight of every one 
on board, for the homeward-bound passage. 
And, I will unhesitatingly say, that this was 
the happiest moment we had enjoyed for four 
years and a half. As the order was given, 
a glow ran through the bosoms of all, whicl 
few have felt since, and perhaps, never wil! 
feel again, for 


** None are so desolate, but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought which claims the homage of a tear.” 


It was—* for England, home, and_ beat: 
ty!” All thought our ship felt the magi 
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sound, as she bounded with fresh life and vig: 7 


our over the waves towards her native shore. 
1 would place you, reader, in our situation: 
on a distant coast for nearly five years, away 





* A beauitfal and appropriate memorial of their senti 
men's was presen‘ed to Capt. Owen, by the officers ani 
crew of His Majesty’s ships Leven and Barracouta, 
their return from this Expediiion. It was designed by 
Messrs. Gieen and Ward, of Cockspur street ; and repr 
sents the emblematical figures of the Earth supporting 4 
globe, with a track of this survey accurateiy delineat( 
in enamel ; the whole coniposed of silver, standing nes! 
ly two feet high. dividing at the equator, and then form 
ing a bowl. Beneath is an inscription, in accordance 
with the feelings Uhatdictatcd the oflering 
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om the track of ships for months together ; 
eeing daily our comrades fall around us 
om the too fatal climate ; ay to every 
privation and danger, with but little informa- 
ion from those most dear to us;—-and then 
hear the word given for “-lHome!”—you 
vould feel the thoughts rush into broken 
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“Bost too pleasing for endurance. 
We compared to the survivors at the close of a 
Woody battle, when the roar and destruction 
“Ms over; we felt that we were saved, and 
“thanked heaven for our miraculous escape.— 
Whe battle we had fought was not bloody, but 
"Fit was fatal; we saw not the foe that made 
Much ravages upon our brave and unfortunate 
ompanions, but all felt that we were sub- 
iect to its deadly influence, without a struggle 
o be subdued. It was now past ; the order 
was for “ Home!” and then I felt that any 
spot in this dear isle was home ; tostand up- 
onthe barren waste which her happy sons 
would scorn, will repay the long absent Brit- 
Mon for all he has endured. ‘They say that 
“Englishmen have not a love of country—ask 
one of her exiled children, whom years and 
tender ties may have fixed in a foreign land, 
where is his home! and he will tell you “Eng- 
land:” that he loves no other country or peo- 
ple; thatit would embitter the last moments 
of his existence tothink that his bones should 
whiten in any but his native soil. No, it is 
the well-fed, discontented resident, who, nev- 
er having been in a foreign land, fancies 
that England is not the home of his affec- 
tions; but, from necessity, or asa punishment, 
compel him to leave it, and then he, like all 
her children, sighs for his isle “ his native 
isle,” and says,— 


“* England, with all thy faults, I love thee siill :” 


‘4 But our ship now bears us, after nearly five 
all, which 3am 


beng absence, to our native shore : us ! that 
ittle monosyllable is but half filled !—we 
leave the many on that deadly coast, and re- 
turn, the few. It was melancholy to think 
at this moment, as our. ship bore us from that 
> land, on the changes that the hand of Death 
> had made. I looked round and saw but two 
> or three who had left England with me, and 
they were pale and almost dying ; but the 
hope that they would once more see all that 
they loved had thrown a ray of cheerfulness 


e 


situation: @ OVertheir pallid cheeks. When our compan- 
ars, away | 9 Jons were falling around us, we felt it not so 
much as now—now that we were leaving up- 
f their sent | oma foreign shore the remains of those who 
ee ny fo had left England with us, full of hope, youth, 
desizned ty f @ and health, little thinking that they would 
TB lea ~ hever more return to those so dear, but moul- 
iy Setineated : der on that friendless, fatal coast ! 
viding i | | . Pardon, kind reader, my giving expression 
1 accordance’ to feelings that still live within me in the 


freshness of that moment; and if I call from 
Von, I. No. 2. 





hannels of hope and fear, too varied and al-| 
We might 


Officer, &c. 


you a tear for my departed comrades, I would 
place it upon the altar which fond remem- 
brance has raised to their memory, for they 
lie in a land where the elements alone sound 
their sad requiem, with little to mark their 
lonely graves, and none to weep over them ! 
But there are some feelings of the human 
breast that appear to find language but in verse; 
love and tender recollections are amongst 
them, for poetry is the eloquence of the heart, 
as prose is that of the head. I makethis my 
excuse for the following attempt, and as they 
sleep without an epitaph, a mournful heart 
offers this slight eflort—its only merit its 
sincerity. 
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Lonely and sad is the spot where we laid them ; 
In the land-of the savage theyr’e mou'dering away ; 
No stone marks their grave, but memory has made them 


A tomb in this heart that will never decay. 


And can ye remember, who loved them so well, 
When they left you for ever to visit that shore, 
No pang or no look as they bade you farewell, 
Which whispered your hearts, “ you will see them no 
more ?” 


Oh, yes! you remember, there was in that eye 
A look full of sadness that spoke of the grave ; 
As they rash’d from your arms, you felt "twas tode 
But they died for their country—the young aud the 
brave. 


And sorrow still weeps, while affection is beating 
Her bosom with grief as she thinks on the dead ; 

And friendship is yet in remembrance repeating 
The name of the heroes whese spiritsare fled. 


Oe’r their relics no high mausoleum is raised 
That tells to mankind how they suffer’d and died; 
They lived not in splendour, in death to be praised 
On the tablet of marble—that reco:d of pride. 


But, comrades, sleep on, though the world should forget 
you, 
Though the hearts that have loved you sheuld love you 
no more ; 
Still, friends of my youth! J sha!l ever regret you, 
And remember your grave on tha! desolate shore ! 


But as I would not conclude these papers 
in a strain of melancholy, having thus paid my 
slight tribute to those who are gone, I dry the 
tear from an eye that is not ashamed of it, 
and will endeavour to call one smile more 
from my readers before we part, perhaps for 
ever. 

We had rather a tedious passage to Eng- 
land, but it was extraordinary to see how the 
pale, emaciated figures on board quickly re- 
covered their wonted hale, hearty appearance 
as we got into more congenial climes. We 
only touched at the Western Isles for a sup- 
ply of water; then made as direct a course as 
possible ; and on the 15th of August reached 
Start Point—the point of our attractions.— 
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Having thus got to an anchor at the end of 
my “ Journal of the Western Coast,” al- 
though but a short part of our expedition, | 
shall conclude by making a few observations 
upon the ancient and modern charts of Afri- 
ca. Iam partly induced to do this from hav- 
ing recently had an opportunity of seeing a 
very curious, and in those days considered 
accurate, map of Africa, both the coast and 
interior. This work is called “A Prospect 
of the most famous Parts of the World, per- 
formed by John Speed in 1627.” I believe the 
copy which came into my hands is almost 
the only one extant containing letter-press 
descriptions, even that in the British Muse- 
um being without any: the triteness and sin- 
gularity of these aflord a vast fund of amuse- 
ment amongst a very little information. 

The map of Africa is most admirably en- 
graved, and seems to afford every informa- 
tion that we have been so Jong and unsuc- 
cessfully trying to obtain; so that our very 
great grandfathers sat by their firesides, and, 
with the assistance of John Speed’s compen- 
dious map, told the exact situation of every 
town, village,and hamlet, from Timbuctoo 
to the Cape of Good Hope! This instruc- 
tive compilation gives every intelligence that 
the curious or learned can possibly desire ; 
every minute particular is laid down with 
the greatest nicety. The beasts, birds, and 
fishes, are all in their proper places : and the 
angler would have no difhiculty, by reference 
to this map, in choosing his bait before leav- 
ing England. An elephant is depicted stand- 
ing in Africa, his tai] resting in Europe, and 
his trunk on Asia! A lion, in a fantastic 
gambol, is skipping over a kingdom, while 
two ostriches and one swan occupy twelve 
degrees of longitude, by about seven and a 
half of latitude. A monkey is sitting down 
comfortably in Nubia, picking cocoa nuts_ in 
Abyssinia : and numerous other animals of 
those days, whose names are not now remem- 
bered, and whose persons are, or ought to be 
extinct, are amusing themselves after their 
own peculiar fashion, each having his little 
bit of the world in the same just proportion. 
The surrounding seas are represented as 
abounding with fish of most unwieldy dimen- 
sions ; and so determined is that vivacious and 
able historian and geographer to let mankind 
know to what species they belong, that the 
Island of Madagascar appears more like a mole 
on the back of a neighbouring dolphin, than 
the almost continent which its extent im- 
plies. A ship is surrounded by half-a-dozen 
flying fish; but according to relative propor- 
tion, she is placed in rather a precarious situ- 
ation ; as nothing is wanting but inclination 
on the part of its amphibious attendants, to 
lift it from its briny resting-place, and trans- 

rt it wherever their malice or desire might 
dictate. But the most curious part of this 
map is the minuteness with which the inte- 
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rior is depicted ; every town has its preci 
name and situation, while the rivers‘are at 
loss whatever to find an easy source, course, 
and exit ; and far from any difficulty abou 
the Niger, Mr. Speed lays it down with tix 
greatest precision. Instead cas in moder 
charts, presenting nearly forty degrees of |at. 
itude, and twenty of longitude, without a mark 
to indicate the probability of a town, this \ 
covered with populous cities, as thick 3 
those of England. Whether this map, whic) 
doubtless, in its day, was considered perfect. 
ly accurate, was compiled from the works ¢/ 
others, or was merely one. of imagination, 
I cannot pretend to say ; but I strongly sus 
pect that Mr. John Speed contented hin. 
self with a moderately correct outline, ani 
then filled up the interior at his leisure: x 
all events, compare it with one of our lates 
charts of the African continent, and any iy. 
norant observer will say, that geographical 
knowledge has receded. ‘The immense blank 
of from 2 to 3000 miles in modern works, i 
a strong evidence of our ignorance respecting 
that part of the world, and a convincing proc 
of the accuracy of the remainder. And far — 
from being unsatisfactory, itis a pleasing con. ~ 
templation that no pretended knowledge is 
employed to fill up our charts; that no sup 
position, however well founded, will add : 
mark to express the probable existence of : 
place; and that not until the enterprise of 
man has made ita certainty, will any addition 
be made. This will bring them to the high- 
est state of perfection ; and a work thus com- 
piled by the present age, will convey a far 
different impression to those to come fron 
that which Mr. Speed’s has brought to us; 
for Time, in all his changes, has made but( 
little alteration in the formation of the earth. 7 
We can now in our library bring before uw — 
most of the countries of the globe, with: 
knowledge that what is there is correct ; that 
science and truth were united in the delinea- 
tion ; and in consequence of this accuracy, the 
charts compiled by British talent have ob- 
tained the first place in the hydrographica! 
department of Europe! To conclude these 
observations, I shall again return to the ver- 
table Mr. John Speed, and endeavour to amuse | , 
the reader by a few extracts from his very cu- | . 
rious description of Africa; which, to enjoy in| ~ 
all the primitive richness of his style, shall - 
be given in his own terse figures of speech. 
He begins with— q 
“Terra Nigritarum, the land of negroes; | — 
it is full of gold and silver, and other com: | — 
modities ; but the inhabitants most barbarous; | ~ 
for the most part they live not as if reason | ~ 
guided their actions. Maginus number 
twentie-five provinces of this country which 
have had their severall governours; now ! 
knoweth but foure kings, and those are—first 
the King of Tombulum, and he is an infinite 
rich monarch, hates a Jew to the death of his 
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its preci bject that converseth with him. Second 
SAre at ny he King of Bornaum, where the people have 
Ce, COUTse, 9 proper names—no wives peculiar—and 
ulty about nerefore no children which they call their 
1 With the wne. Third, of Goaga, who hath no estate 
in moder t from his subjects as he spends it. Fourth 
rees of lat. ualatum, @ poore countrey, God wot, not 
rout a mark orth either gentrie, or lawes, or indeed the 
wn, this e of a kingdome. 
3 thick a «Ethiopia Inferior—The government of 
nap, whic) his region is under five free kings. First, 
ed pertect. Atana, which contains in it two petty king- 
> works o/  jomes, of Adel and Adia, and abounds with 
nagination,  @Mesh, honey, wax, gold, ivorie, corne, and very 
3 2] r, me hi a 
‘ongly sus rge sheep. Second, Zanguebar ; in this 
anted hin. ands Mozambique ; the inhabitants are prac- 
utline, an/ ised much in soothsaying, indeed witchcraft. 
leisure : af hird, of Monomolopa, in which is reported 
our lates o be three thousand mines of gold. Here 
nd any ig. ere lives a kinde of Amazons as valiant as 
Pographiical en; their king is served in great pompe, 
rense blank d hatha guard of two hundred mastives. 
1 works, \s ourth, Cafraria, whose people live in the 
respecting woods, without lawes, like brutes: and here 
acing pro’ —“ptands the Cape.of Good Hope, about which 
And far the sea is always rough and dangerous: it 
easing con hath been especially so to the Spaniard ; it is 
wledge is heir owne note, insomuch that one was very 
at no sup gry with God, that he suffered the English 
will add ; eretickes to passe it so easily over, and not 
stence of 1 vive his Catholickes the like speed. Fifth, 
terprise of 
ny addition END OF THE 
o the high- 
¢ thus con- 
nvey a far 
come from 
ght to us;  “ Clinies, fair witha! as ever morjal head 
made but { 3 Imagined in its litde schemes of thought ; 
the earth. ~ % Ore’er in new Utopias were bred, 
x before us 4 To teach man what he might be, or he ought ; 
> wf . ss 
be, with a If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught. 
rrect ; that Land of Albania! where Iskander rose, 
he delinea- Theme of the young, and beacon of the wise, 
curacy, the And he, his namesake, whose oft-baflled foes 
t have ob Shrunk from the deeds of chivalrous enterpi ise. 
rographical 4 Landof Albania! let me bend mine eyes 
lude these ~ On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men! 
to the ver The cross descends, thy minarets arise, 
urto amus| ; And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
1is very Cl: ba Through many a cypress grove within each city’s ken.” 
to enjoy 0 se 


style, shal! | 


Corfu, August 11, 1832. 





of speech. | 9 Reports having been received inCorfu that 

_ @the cholera morbus had broken out in Yanina, 
f negroes; Band other towns in Albania, the lord high 
other com} @ commissioner appointed a “commission” to 
barbarous; | proceed to Yanina, &c. in order to obtain 
us if reason “more accurate information, and to observe 
s numbes PU the nature and progress of the disease.— 
ntry which + The commission consisted of two medical 
Irs; now It gentlemen, Dr. Pope, of the 5lst regi- 
e are—first Fe ment, and Signor Theriano, proto-medico 
er ee of Corfu, and formerly, for many years, in 





the service of Ali Pacha. I obtained leave to 
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Monicougo, whose inhabitants are in some 
parts Christians, but in other by-provinces 
Paaie ony and have shambles of man’s 
flesh, as we have for meate; they kill their 
owne children, in the birth, to avoide the 
trouble of breeding them, and preserve their 
nation with stolen bratts from the neighbour- 
ing countries.” 

After thus describing the different king- 
doms of Africa, he makes the following draft 
upon his philosophical attainments; which 
would: prove quite a gem to any author about 
attempting a new system of creation. 

“ And it hath beene the opinion of some 
vaine philosophers, that for this cause have 
made the Africans to be the first people ; for 
that there the sunne, by his propinquitie, 
wrought soonest upon the moisture of the 
ground, and made it fit for mortalitie to sprout 
in. And we have a report, if you will believe 
it, that in ground neere the river Nilus, there 
have been found mice halfe made up, and Na- 
ture taken in the very nicke, when she had 
already wrought life in the fore parts, head 
and breast; the hinder joynts yet remaining 
in the forme of earth !” 

This is the author of whom Tyrrel observ- 
ed, “ he was the first English writer who 
varied from the style of Geoffry of Monmouth, 
and engaged himself with objects more solid 
and important.” 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN ALBANIA.* 


occompany these gentlemen ; and being furn- 
isned with letters by the government to 
Ameen Pacha at Yanina, and others, on the 
11th, about two o’clock p. M., we commene- 
ed our journey in the government sanita 
barge, and landed at the miserable dogana 
and hovel of Sayades about six o’clock, where, 
having procured nine ponies for ourselves, 
servants, guardians, and baggage, we conti- 
nned our jeurney by moonlight to Philates, a 
Turkish village, and a ies there about ele- 
ven o'clock, Our dormitory was within the 
courtyard of a wretched khan, among horses 
and mules, cows and goats, wild-looking mula- 
teers, and hosts of bugs and fleas, &c. &c. 

12th.— Up en route at five a.m. through 
the beautiful valley of Keramitza. The tracks 
along the sides of the mountain which we had 
to pass are in many places not more than a 
foot and a half in breadth, and below which 
are tremendous ravines. About ten o'clock 
A. M. we arrived at another khan, situate at 
the bottom of a sterile valley, where the con- 
tents of our baskets were produced, and we 





* Ata time when rerculiar interest is attached to 
the destivies of the Turkish provinces, we are indebted 
says the Literary Gazette, to a military friend for the 
following Journal of a very recent tour :n one of them, 
Albavia,—tikely to play an important part in the great 
drama now on foot. 
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breakfasted. Our muleteers were verv curi-{palace of the Vizier Ameen Pacha, son of the | | 
ous in examining the contents of the teapot,|present Grand Vizier. It is situate in the fo;. 
which they pronounced to be a decoction of|tress, and during the time of Ali Pacha was 
opium. These khans, though useful, are of|of vast extent; though already almost in tota| 
a most miserable description, being merely an|ruins. We mounted a crumbling flight o/ 
open quadrangle, into which all enter, horses,|steps, and entered the palace; hundreds of 
and cattle of every description. Sometimes|Turks were loitering and lounging along the 
there may be a room, but generally of so dis-| wooden corridors; many dirty ill-looking fe). 
gustingly filthy and dilapidated a nature that|lows smoking, fleaing, &c. &c. We firs 
it is uninhabitable. Occasionally those of a|went to the office of the secretaries, when 
better class have eggs, &c. but seldom any|abouta dozen scribes were at work, cross. 
thing except rakee,—a strong distilied spirit.|legged, on the sofa; no table or chairs are 
Two Pp. M. we proceeded. Our route lay along|ever used or seen; but they sit, their legs 
and over splendid mountains, till we came to|doubled under them, on the divan, and the 
the river Kalamas (Acheron,) which is rapid,| paper, supported on the palm of the left hand, 
sometimes broad, and along its course the sce-|is thus written upon with a reed pen. Our 
nery wild and picturesque. About eight|arrival having been announced, we proceede( 
o'clock we halted in the valley of Sarachorit-|to visit his Highness. On entering the room 
za, and bivouacked under a tree on the banks|there were about twenty attendants standing, 
of the river, lighted our fires, made our sup-|bare-footed, at the end, all armed with riclily 
per, drank our grog, smoked our cigars, turn-|embossed pistols and yatagan, stuck in an or. 
ed the horses loose, and slept soundly till three|namental belt round the waist; and at the 
o’clock in the morning. further end Ameen Pacha. The apartment 
13th.—Proceeded on to Yanina, which we|was about thirty feet long and twelve wide, 
reached about noon. Yanina lies at the ex-|the upper end surrounded with the divan. | 
tremity of a long valley, bounded by lofty|contaimed no furniture but a carpet and the 
ranges of sterile mountains, and, in my eyes,|cloth-covered divan, which is a dais, raised 
had no very prepossessing appearance. ‘The|abouta foot and a half from the floor, and 
scenery from Sayades is often grand,and am-|about five feet wide frem the wall, piled with 
ply repays the traveller for the danger he in-|cushions, on mounting which the slippers are 
curs in threading the perilous tracks which|taken off:—the only ornaments were two 
form the roads; but the ponies, though smal]|French clocks. The Pacha is about seventy. 7 
and of little promise, are beyond all concep-|two years of age, with a fine ‘Turkish coun- 7] 
tion sure-footed, and wind along the narrow|tenance; he was smoking an extremely long — 
passes with admirable agility. The country|cherry-stick pipe, with a beautiful amber and — 
appears thinly peopled and little cultivated.|diamond ornamental mouth-piece. Atter we 
We remained at the house of Signor Clerice,| were seated on the divan, Dr. Theriano_pro- 
(who unites in his rubicund person the re-|duced the lord high commissioner’s letter, 
spective occupations of consul to the Ionian|which the secretary, standing at five fect 7 
government, Austrian, French, Greek, &c.—|from him, handed to the Pacha, who, not be- 7 
the last of which are more honorary than|ing learned in any Christian tongue, return — 
profitable—and physician and druggist) tilljed it to the secretary, to be translated into 
our arrival was reported to the government,|Turkish. ‘This was done in so low a voice 
which appointed us quarters in the house of ajthat it was scarcely audible: indeed all the 
Greek family. Inall directions, Yanina pre-| people addressed his Mightiness in almost « 
sents ruins to the view. ‘The windows of the|whisper,— touching the Jeft breast and_fore- 
houses are secured with bars of iron, which|head frequently during the address, Pipes —7 
gives them the appearance of prisons; and|were immediately brought in, and a small | ~ 
besides which they are protected from the|cup, containing about a large table spoon-full | 7 
gaze of the curious by extremely close jalou-jof strong sugarless coffee, handed to each. ie 
sies. In the evening a great number of first-|Uppon a signal, made by clapping the hands} ~ 
rate ‘l'urks and Greeks, and some very pretty |twice, all the attendants, except one, a Moor, | — 
ladies, visited Dr. Theriano. The Greek se-|retired. The nature of the “ commission” |~ 
eretary of his Highness the Pacha also came;|being explained, the Pacha promised every | ~ 
he is a young man, of much intelligence, andj facility in promoting its object. He paid some | ~ 
seemed well acquainted with European poli-|compliments to the military part of the com- | ~ 
tics, and the present state of affairs in France,|pany, observing, that “les messieurs au ser) 
England, &c. vice d’ Angleterre were generally plus dis- 7 
14th.—Dr. Pope and myself took the va-|tingues than common”-—but he spoke little. F 
pour-baths in the fortress, and underwent the|'The Turkish language, pronounced by a fine 
usual ceremony of oriental cleansing. The|voice, such as his, has a grand and lofty §- 
bath is open to all who come, and who bathe{sound. We retired in about half an hour fF 
at the same time. There does not appear to|His Highness has the character of being *—” 
be much delicacy. At eleven o'clock, accom-|debauchee. From the audience we returned 
panied by Signor Clerice, we proceed to the|to the secretaries, and pipes and coffee ; ther 
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the divan of the bamlech, or colonel of his 
ighness’s regiment of tacticos. Again pipes 
nd coffee, anu ice. After leaving the for-) 
ess, we visited a bey of distinction, whose 
rife is the grand-daughter of Ali Pacha. Here 
tray, with sweet preserved fruit and goblets 
water, and one spoon, was handed round, 
ior to the pipes and coflee. In the after- 
oon we hada call from the Greek archbishop; 
nd at six dined with Signor Clerice. 
15th._—We inspected the military and civil 
ospitals, which are comfortless, filthy dens. 
No regular medical man attends: and the few 
ick who enter them are soon put out of pain 
by the scientific nostrums of a Jew quack. 
rom these abodes of misery we visited the 
public schools, which are well attended and 
ree; they are on the Lancasterian system. 
hence we strolled through the bazars, in 
about a dozen narrow streets, darkened by the 
few projecting roofs; where the various goods 
are exposed in open wooden booths. The 
principal manufacture of Yanina is embroide- 
ry, of which we saw some beautiful speci- 
mens. In the afternoon we mounted the 
horses, which had been sent for our use from 
the Serai, and went cut of the town to view 
the sham-fight and evolutions of the tacticos, 
in the plain by which we had arrived. The 
soldiers, if they can be so called, are all but 
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ance—immense wallsof rough masonry, with- 
out windows, or other openings to relieve it 
from its prison aspect; however, on entering 
the large fortress-like gates, the scene changes. 
Inside is a garden, and, mounting the steps, a 
large and handsome open gallery, or corridor; 
at the further end of which was the divan. 
Being seated, sweet preserves and water were 
handed round, followed by a small glass of li- 
quor ; then long napkins were thrown over 
our knees, and one attendant brought a large 
metal sort of basin with soap, whilst another 
poured tepid water over the hands, end a third 
presented a fine napkin to dry them. After 
these operations were concluded, we sat down 
to a table, on chairs, and commenced those of 
gastronomy. ‘The dinner was conducted as 
among ourselves, excepting that each dish 
was Mived on the table separately, about for- 
ty of which succeeded each other in rapid 
order: we had excellent fish from the lake, 
and all the cookery was admirable; one dish 
especially, the summum bonum among the 
Turks, and which requires great trouble and 
much scientific art to prepare (I do not re- 
member its nomenclature,) consists of about a 
hundred flat cakes, seasoned in a delicicus 
manner; the ingredients of which I could not 
discover; but so finely are they rolled out, 
that the whole, being laid one upon the other, 





boys, appeared half starved, and were ha- 
bited ina miserable and unmilitary sort of 
uniform. The drill was any thing but ala Tor- 
rens : however, they fired away to their seem- 
ing delight, and the apparent satisfaction of 
Ameen Pacha, who gallopped about, followed 
by thirty mounted heroes firing pistols at each 
other’s horses, The artillery, of which there 
were six pieces stationed in different situa- 
| tions, was pretty well served, and fired shot. 
After the victory was gained, both parties 
piled arms in line; and now commenced a 
furious scramble for the apples, pears, melons, 
&e, that his Highness flung among them ; af- 
ter which his own carpet was spread sur le 
champ de bataille, his robes of ermine were 
brought him, and his pipe and coffee, and ice. 
About seven o’clock we dined with the ct-de- 
vant Greek secretary of the Grand Vizier, 
who, having an ample fortune, prefers en- 


is mansion presented a forbidding appear- 
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does not make the dish thicker than an inch. 
Not being well versed in the conduct of their 
dinners, I made a hearty meal of the first six 
plates; yet, having observed that it was not 
‘manners to refuse any thing, I found myself, 
'on the appearance of the twenty-ninth dish, 
completely hors decombat. 1 was at length 
done up; when, to my exhausted delight, a 
message was brought from the redolent re- 
gions below, demanding what other dishes 
‘should be prepared. The bey, I suppose, had 
noticed our crammed condition, took pity, and 
ordered dessert; a glass of liquor was very 
‘appropriately administered, and after the bot- 
itle had circulated a few times, we retired to 
the divan, and pipes and coffee. This variety 
‘and number of dishes is considered essential ; 
‘but, for the information of future travellers, 
it may be as well to mention, that it isnot ex- 
pected every thing put on the plate will be 





joying it in safety, ex-officio. ‘The outside of consumed—and | have further to mention, 


that some of the best dishes enter last. 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


To the spirited sketch of the genius and character of Lord Brougham, as a lawyer 2nd 
parliamentary debater, and a man of great and varied attainments, which we now intro. 
duce into the pages of the Periodical Library from the Spirit of the Age, we shall prefix a 
brief notice of the most remarkable epochs of his life. 

Henry Brovcuam, or, as he was before his elevation to the peerage familiarly called, 
‘Harry Brougham,’ was born in Edinburgh, in the year 1779: he is of an ancient and re. 
spectable family in Westmoreland. He was educated at the High School in Edinburg) ; 
and even as a boy gave those remzrkable indications of talent which his life has fortunately * 
afforded him the opportunity for developing. Young Brougham, in‘ The Speculative Club, 
exercised almost the same superiority over his youthful companions, though some were then 
and afterwards remarkable for their ability, which the present Lord Chancellor holds over 
his noble rivals in the House of Lords. The late Mr. Horner, the late Lord Kinnaird, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Southey, the present Lord Advocate, (Mr. Jeffrey) were the most distinguished 
members of this society. 

By a transition, however, by no means common, this singular young man would not un- 
frequently retire from the noisy clamour of a spouting club to the study of the more abstruse 
branches of mathematics; one of the fruits of which was the well-known letter to the Royal 
Society, written when he was only eighteen. His essay on the Flection and Reflection of 
Light, bad previously been inserted in the Philosophical Transactions. He held a Latin cor- 
respondence also with some of the most distinguished savans in Europe, who little thought 
that the grave professor of science they were addressing with the most lavish superlatives, 
was a mere schoolboy. 

On quitting Edinburgh, Mr. Brougham, in company with the present Lord Stuart de 
Rothsay, made a tour through the northern parts of Eurepe. He had been called to the bar 
in due course, about the same time with his friends Jeffrey and Horner. In 1803 he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; and in the same year he wrote ‘‘ An Inquiry into the 
Colonial Policy of the European Powers.” This work stampted the author’s reputation as a 
political philosopher and an elegant writer. It was about this time, also, that Brougham | 
formed one of the triumvirate who founded the Edinburgh Review ; his coadjutors being 
Jeffrey, the ostensible editor, and Francis Horner. To this work he has continued almost 
up to the present time a frequent contributor. 

Mr. Brougham, not content with the prospect of success as an Advocate in Edinburgh, 
joined his friend Horner, to try their strength in the English courts—the latter adopting the 
Chancery practice, and the former entering the arena of the King’s Bench. Mr. Brougham, 
although disappointed at not being more warmly aided in his wish to enter parliament, by his 
Whig friends, continued still attached to them, and published.on that side, butanonymously, © 
** An Inquiry into the State of the Nation,” which produced a strong effect, and ran through | — 
several editions. 

His longings were at last gratified by an entrance into the House of Commons for the 
borough of Camelford, as the nominee of the house of Russell, in 1810. One of the first | - 
acts of his political life, as a member of the legislature, was the bringing in a bill to make 
the slave trade, by whomsoever practised, felony : it passed through both houses in 1811, and re- 
ceived the royal assent. But as it is not our purpose to give a minute biography of Mr. Brough- 
am, we must content ourselves with simply adverting to his seclusion for rather more than 
two years from public life, after the ending of this session of parliament—and his again ap- 
pearing in 1816, as member fur the close borough of Winchelsea—bis visit to the Continent 
during the vacation of this year, and his interview with Caroline, Princess of Wales, in 
Italy, which led to his becoming her confidential agent and legal adviser. At the trial of 
Queen Caroline, in 1820, Mr. Brougham, as ber Attorney-General, displayed before the 
House of Lords the most consummate skill and noble fearlessness in defence of his royal client. 
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Lord Brougham. 63 


But it is chiefly as emendator of the laws and the promoter of education, that Mr. 
a Brougham has claims on public admiration and esteem. His first great parliamentary effort 
n the subject of education, made the 2Ist May, 18!6, was, for a select committee of the 
House of Commons, to inquire into the state ef the education of the lower orders of the 
“people in London, Westminster and Southwark. A parliamentary commission and com- 
iitee were appointed to make inquiries, collect information, &c. on the subject. In 1818, 
n the order of the day being read for the House to go into a committee on “ the Education 
f the Poor Bill”’ Mr. Brougham extracted praise from-Lord Castlereagh, carried the 
Wiouse entirely with him, and made an impression upon the country which his subsequent 
Feloquence has not effaced. From this time his position (for which he had been struggling for 
“Ygome years) was fixed; his powers of expression, his indefatigability of research, as well as 
What stern and daring tone of mind which procures enemies at first, but which sooner or later 
vives a public man the ascendancy over those with whom he is placed in contact, were 
cknowledged and felt. 
In 1820, a year memorable to himin mary respects, Mr. Brougham brought forward his 
elebrated plan of education---the outlines even of which we have not space to give at this 
ime. It was not, however, sustained either by the government or by any of the great par- 
ties in the country, and was altogether abandoned. 

According to the details brought forward in the great speech just referred to, it would 
appear, that before the introduction of the Lancasterian schools, in 1803, only one-twentieth 
of the population was educated, while, in 1820, not above one-fourteenth received educa- 
tion. The metropolis, in this respect, was in a much worse condition than the country at 
large. 

We pass by Mr. Brougham’s claim to the honour of founding the London University, 
which is disputed with great apparent justice by Mr. Campbell, the poet: neither is it neces- 
sary to insist upon the share which he has taken in the public exertions for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, (in which the design is greatly better than the selection of the subjects,) as 
well as in the establishment and promotion of those institutions (Mechanics Institutes) which 
derive their origin from the experiment of Dr. Birkbeck. 

The most splendid period in the life of Mr. Brougham, as a Jawyer and a legislator, was 
commenced in 1828, by a motion, and speech in its support, fora reform in the administration 
of the courts of justice. In the same session he supported the motion of Lord John Russell, for 
the repeal of the test and corporation acts. He had always been a declared advocate for Ca- 
tholic emancipation---and, in 1826, urged, but unsuccessfully, Parliament to take the sub- 
ject of West India slavery into consideration. 

In the first Parliament of William the Fourth, Mr. Brougham was elected for the county 
York without any expense. The almost immediate dissolution of the Wellington administra- 
tion, after it was assembled, was followed by a new arrangement, in which Earl Grey was 
made Prime Minister, and Henry Brougham received the Great Seal, with the dignity of 
Baron Brougham and Vaux, to which last title he is said to have had an hereditary claim. 
His zealous and efficient advocacy of a reform in Parliament are known to all our readers. 
Lord Brougham, in 1816, married Mary Anne, the widow of John Slade, Esq. and a distant 
relative of the Auckland family. By this lady he has had two daughters, one of whom died 
in infancy. 

In 1825 Lord Brougham was elected Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. Soon 
after he assisted his friend Campbell in founding the London University : and in 1827 he be- 
came President of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” Of the merits of 
Lord Brougham, as a forensic and parliamentary speaker,—and a man of varied talents and 
unequalled industry, we shall now, without farther delay, let the following characterestic 
sketch, written a few years ago in the Spirit of the 4ge, set forth. 
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‘THERE is a Class of eloquence which has been 
described and particularly insisted on, under 
the style and title of Irish Eloquence: there 
is another class which is not absolutely un- 
fair to oppose this, and that is the Scotch. 
The first of these is entirely the offspring of 
impulse; the last of mechanism. The one is 
as full of fancy as it is bare of facts: the other 
excludes all fancy, and is weighed down with 
facts. ‘he one isall fire, the other al! ice: 
the one nothing but enthusiasm, extravagance, 
eccentricity; the other nothing but logical 
deductions, and the most approved postulates. 
The one without scraple, nay, with reckless 
zeal, throws the reins loose on the neck of 
the imagination: the other pulls up with a 
curb bridle, and starts at every casual object 
it meets in the way as a bug-bear. ‘The 
genius of Irish oratory stands forth in the 
naked majesty of untutored nature, its eye 
glancing wildly round on all objects, its 
tongue darting forked fire: the genius of 
Scottish cloquence is armed in all the pano- 
ply of the schools; its drawling, ambiguous 
dialect seconds its circumspect dialectics; 
from behind the vizor that guards its mouth 
and shadows its pent-up brows, it sees no 
visions but its own set purpose, its own data, 
and its own dogmas. It * has no figures, nor 
no fantasies,” but “those which busy care 
draws in the brains of men,” or which set off 
its own superior acquirements end wisdom. 
It scorns to “ tread the primrose path of dal- 
liance”—it shrinks back from it as from a 
precipice, and keeps in the iron rail-way of 
the understanding. Irish oratory, on the 
contrary, isa sort of wronaut: it is always 
going up in a balloon, and breaking its neck, 
or coming dowmin a parachute. It is filled 
full with gaseous matter, with whim and 
fancy, with alliteration and antithesis, with 
heated passion and bloated metaphors, that 
burst the slender, silken covering of sense ; 
and the airy pageant, that glittered in empty 
space and rose in al] the bliss of ignorance, 
flutters and sinks down to its native bogs! 
If the Irish orator riots in a studied neglect of 
his subject and a matural confusion of ideas, 
playing with words, ranging them into all 
sorts of fantastic combinations, because in the 
unlettered void or chaos of his mind there is 
no obstacle to their coalescing into any shapes 
they please, it must be confessed that the el- 
oquence of the Scotch is encumbered with an 
excess of knowledge, that it cannot get on 
ior a crowd of difficulties, that it staggers 
under a load of topics, that it is so environed 
in the forms of logic and rhetoric as to be 
equally precluded from onmginality or absurdi- 
ty, from beauty or deformity :—the plea of, 
humanity is lost by going through the process 





of law, the firm and manly tone of principle’, 
exchanged for the wavering and pitiful cay, 
of policy, the living bursts of passion are p. — 
duced toa defunct common-place, and all try, 
imagination is buried under the dust and ry), 
bish of learned models and imposing author, — 
ties. Ifthe one is a bodiless phantom, t\ 
other is a lifeless skeleton: if the one in ,; 
feverish and hectic extravagance resemb).; 
a sick man’s dream, the other is akin to tiy 
sleep of death—cold, stiff, unfeeling, mony. 
mental! Upon the whole, we despair Jess «/ 
the first than of the last, for the principle ¢ 
life and motion is after all, the primary coy. 
dition of all genius. The luxuriant wildnes 
of the one may be disciplined, and its excesse; 
sobered down into reason ; but the dry ani 
rigid formality of the other can never burs 
the shell or husk of oratory. It is true tha 
the one is disfigured by the puerilities and af. 
fectation of a Phillips ; but then it is redeem. 
ed by the manly sense and fervour of a Plunk. 
et, the impassioned appeals and flashes of wit ~ 
of a Curran, and by the golden tide of wisdom, — 
eloquence, and fancy, that flowed from the 
lips of a Burke. In the other, we donot sink — 
so low in the negative series ; but we get n 7 
higher in the ascending scale than a Mackin. © 
tosh ora Brougham.* It may be suggeste! — 
that the late Lord Erskine enjoyed a higher ~ 
reputation as an orator than either of these: ~ 
but he owed it to a dashing and gracefi| © 
manner, to presence of mind, and to great 
animation in delivering hissentiments. Strip- 7 
ned of these outward and persoral advantages, — 
the matter of his speeches, like that of his — 
writings, is nothing, or perfectly inert ani ~ 
dead. 4 
Mr. Brougham is from the North of Eng. 
land, but he was educated in Edinburgh, ani ~ 
represents that school of politics and political ~ 
economy inthe House. He differs from Sir — 


James Mackintosh in this, that he deals les — 


in abstract principles, and more in individual 
details, 


better acquainted with the balance of an ar 
gument in old authors ;Mr. Brougham with 
the balance of power in Europe. Ifthe first — 
is better versed in the progress of history, 0 _ 
man excels the last in a knowledge of the 
course of exchange. He is apprised of the | 
exact state of our exports and imports, and — 
scarce a ship clears out its cargoat Liverpool — 
or Hull, but he has notice of the bill of lading. 
Our colonial policy, prison-discipline, the state | 
of the Hulks, agricultural distress, commerce | 


and manufactures, the Bullion question, the * 


Catholic question, the Bourbons or the In- 
quisition, “domestic treason, foreign levy,” 
nothing can come amiss to him—he is % 
home in the crooked mazes of rotten boroughs, 
is not baffled by Scotch law, and can follow 


* Mr. Brougham is not a Scotchman literally, but by 
adoption. 





He makes less use of general topic. 
and more of immediate facts. Sir James is — 
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e meaning of one of Mr. Canning’s speeches. 
“With so many resources, with such variety 
“Bhd solidity of information, Mr. Brougham is 
ther a powerful and alarming, than an effec- 
a] debater. in so many details (which he 
mself goes through with unwearied and 
ashrinking resolution) the spirit of the ques- 
on is lost to others who have not the same 
sluntary power of attention or the same in- 
rest in hearing that he has in speaking; 
» original impulse that urged him forward 
forgotten in so wide a field, in so intermina- 
eacareer. If he can, others cannot carry 
1] he knows in their heads at the same time; 
rope of circumstantial evidence does not 
old well together, nor drag the unwilling 
ind along with it (the willing mind hurries 
before it, and grows impatient and absent) 
he moves in an unmanageable procession 
facts and proofs, instead of coming to the 
int at once—and his premises (so anxious is 
eto proceed on sure and ample grounds) 
verlay and block up his conclusion, so that 
ou cannot arrive at it, or not till the first 
ury and shock of the onset is over. The 
Wall, from the too great width of the calibre 
Brom which it is sent, and from striking 
gainst such a number of hard, projecting 
ints, is almest spent before it reaches its 
jestination, He keeps a ledger or a debtor- 
nd-creditor account between the Govern- 
nent and the Country, posts so much actual] 
rime, corruption, and injustice against so 
much contingent advantage or sluggish pre- 
udice, and at the bottom of the page brings 
i the balance of indignation and contempt, 
here itis due. But people are not to be 
alculated into contempt or indignation on 


' y Mabstract grounds ; for however thev may sub- 
burgh, an mit to this process where their own interests 
nd politics! “Ware concerned, in what regards the public 
3 from Sir “Boood we believe they must see and feel in- 

deals less “@stinctively, or notat all. There is (it is to 
individual Whe lamented) a good deal of froth as well as 
eral topics’ “strength in the popular spirit, which will not 
James © “@admit of being decanted or served out in 
of an ar formal driblets; nor will spleen (the soul of 
sham wih “@Opposition) bear to be corked up in square 
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patent bottles, and kept for future use! In 
a word, Mr. Brougham’s is ticketed and Ja- 
belled eloquence, registered and in numeros 
(like the successive parts of a Scotch Ency- 
clopedia)—it is clever, knowing, imposing, 
masterly, an extraordinary display of clear- 


thought, of application and industry ; but it is 
not the eloquence of the imagination or the 
heart, and will never save a nation or an in- 
dividual from perdition. 

Mr. Brougham has one considerable advan- 
tage in debate: he is overcome by uno false 
modesty, no deference to others. But then, 
by a natural consequence or parity of reason- 
ing, he has little sympathy with other people, 
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ness of head, of quickness and energy of 
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arguments will have upon them. He relies 
too much, among other things, on the patience 
of his hearers, and on his ability toturn every 
thing to his own advantage. He accordingly 
goes to the full length of his tether (in — 
phrase) and often overshoots the mark. C'est 
dommage. He has no reserve of discretion, 
no retentiveness of mind or check upon him- 
self. He needs with so much wit, 


“ As much again to govern it.’’ 


He cannot keep a good thing or a shrewd 
piece of information in his possession, though 
the letting it out should mara cause. It is 
not that he thinks too much of himself, too 
little of his cause: but he is absorbed in the 
pursuit of truth as an abstract inquiry, he is 
led away by the headstrong and over-master- 
ing activity of hisown mind. He is borne 
along, almost involuntarily, and not impossibly 
against his better judgment, by the thron 
and restlessness of his ideas as by a crowd o 
people in motion. His perceptions are liter- 
al, tenacious, epileptic—his understanding 
voracious of facts, and equally communicative 
of them—and he proceeds to 


+ __ nae Ponr out all as plain 
As downright Shippen or as old Montaigne”— 


without either the virulence of the one or the 
bonhommie of the other. ‘The repeated, smart, 
unforeseen discharges of the truth jar those 
that are next him. He does not dislike this 
state of irritation and collision, indulges his 
curiosity or his triumph, till by calling for 
more facts or hazarding some extreme infer- 
ence, he urges a question to the verge of a 
precipice, his adversaries urge it over, and he 
himself shrinks back from the consequence— 


“ Scared at the sound himself has made !’’ 


Mr. Brougham has great fearlessness, but not 
equal firmness; and after going too far on 
the forlorn hope, turns short round without 
due warning to others or respect for himself. 
He is adventurous, but easily panic-struck ; 
and sacrifices the vanity of self-opinion to the 
necessity of self-preservation. He is too im- 
provident for a leader, too petulant for a 
partisan; and docs not sufficiently consult 
those with whom he is supposed to act in 
concert. Hfe sometimes leaves them in the 
lurch, and is sometimes left in the lurch by 
them. He wants the principle of co-opera- 
tion. He frequently, in a fit of thoughtless 
levity, gives an unexpected turn to the 
political machine, which alarms older and 
more experienced heads: if he was not him- 
self the first to get out of harm’s way and 
escape from the danger it, would be well! 
—We hold, indeed, as a general rule, that ro 
man born or bred in Scotland can be a great 
orator, unless he isa mere quack ; or a great 
statesman unless he turns shite knave. The 
national gravity is against the first: the na- 





and is liable to be mistaken in the effect his 
Vou. I. No. 2. 


fee Nise a 


tional caution is against the last. To a Scotch- 
1 
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man if a thing is, it is; there is an end to 
the question with his opinion about it. He is 
positive and abrupt, and is not in the habit of 
conciliating the feelings er soothing the follies 
of-others. Elis only way therefore to produce 
a popular effect is to sail with the stream of 
prejudice, and to vent common dogmas, “ the 
total grist, unsifted husks and all,” from some 
evangelical pulpit. This may answer, and 
it has answered. On the other hand if a 
Scotchman, born or bred, comes to think at all 
of the feelings of others, it is not as they re- 
gard them, but as their opinion reacts on his 
own interest and safety. He is therefore 
either pragmatical and offensive, or if he 
tries to please, he becomes cowardly and 
fawning. His public spirit wants pliancy ; 
his selfish compliances goalllengths. He is 
as impracticable as a popular partisan, as he 
is mischievous as a too] of Government. We 
do not wish to press this argument farther, 


and must leave it involved in some degree of 


obscurity, rather than bring the armed intel- 
lect of a wkole nation on our heads. 

Mr. Brougham speaks in a loud and unmit- 
igated tone of voice, sometimes almost ap- 
proaching toa scream. He is fluent, rapid, 
vehement, full of his subject, with evidently 
a great deal to say, and very regardless of the 
manner of saying it. Asa lawyer he has not 
hitherto been remarkably successful. He is 
not profound in cases and reports, nor does 
he take much interest in the peculiar features 
of a particular cause, or shew much adroit- 
ness in the management of it. He carries tov 
much weight of metal for ordinary and petty 
occasions: he must have a pretty large ques- 
tion to discuss, and must make thorough-stitch 
work of it. He, however, had an encounter 
with Mr. Phillips the other day, and shook 
all his tender blossoms, so that they fell to 
the ground, and withered in an hour; but they 
soon bloomed again! Mr. Brougham writes 
almcst, if not quite, as well ashe speaks. In 
the midst of an Election contest he comes out 
to address the populace, and goes back to his 
study to finish an article for the Edinburgh 
Review ; sometimes indeed weaging three or 
four articles (in the shape of refucctmentos of 
his own pamphlets or speeches in parliament) 
iato a single number. Such indeed is the 
activity of his mind that it appears to require 
neither repose, nor any other stimulus than a 
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delight in its own exercise. He can turn his, 
hand to any thing, but he cannot be idle. 
There are few intellectual accomplishments 
which he does not possess, and possess in 4 
very high degree. He speaks French (and, 


fluently: is a capital mathematician, and obtain. 
ed an introduction to the celebrated Carnot 
in this latter character, when the conversa. 
tion turned on squaring the cirele, and not on 
the propriety of confining France within the 
natural boundary of the Rhine. Mr. Brough. 
am is, in fact, a striking instance of the ver- 
satility and strength of the human mind, and 
also in one sense of the length of human life, 
if we make a good use of our time. Thereis 
room enough to crowd almost every art and 
science into it. If we pass “ noday withouta 
line,” visit no place without the company ofa 
book, we may with ease fill libraries or empty 
them of their contents. Those who complain 
of the shortness of life, let it slide by them 
without wishing to seize and make the most 
of its golden minutes. The more we do, the 
more we can do; the more busy we are, the 
more leisure we have. If any one possesses 
any advantage in a considerable degree, he 
may make himself master of nearly as many 
more as he pleases, by employing his spare 
time and cultivating the waste faculties of his 
mind. While one person is determining on 
the choice of a profession or study, another 
shall have made a fortune or gained a merited 
reputation. While one person is dreaming 
over the meaning of a word, another will have 
learnt several languages. It is not incapaci- 
ty, but indolence, indecision, want of imagi- 
nation, and a proneness to a sort of mental 
tautology, to repeat the same images, and 
tread the same circle, that leaves us so poor, 
so dull, and inert as we are, so naked of ac- 
quirement, so barren of resources! While 
we are walking backward and forwards be- 
tween Charing-Cross and Temple-Bar, and 
sitting in the same coffee-house every day, 
we might make the grand tour of Europe, and 
visit the Vatican and the Louvre. Mr. Brough- 
am, among other means of strengthening and 
enlarging his views, has visited, we believe, 
most of the courts, and turned his attention 





to most of the Constitutions of the continent. 
He is, no doubt, a very accomplished, active- 
minded, and admirable person. 





we believe, several other modern languages) 
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turn his, 


be idle. 7 Tne illustrious subject of the following article in The Spirit of the Age, has, since it 
ishments | ™ was penned, paid the great debt of nature. His name and works are now a part of history. 
ess ina | @ The chief events in his life, may, therefore, be properly noticed at this time: they will in- 
ch (and, | “crease the relish of the reader for the characteristics of Sir James, as set forth in the article 
npuages) ein question. 

id obtain. Str James MackinTosu was born at Aberdeen, 24th October, 1765. He studied medicine 
honing q and took his cegree of Doctor in 1787,--on which occasion he composed a Latin Thesis “On 
d not on | Muscular Motion.” He went to London, ostensibly to engage in the practice of his profes- 
thin the | sion;---but he soon made his debut as a political writer. - Dissatisfied with the little success 
Brough- . attending his efforts in this way, he went over to the Continent, and prorecuted his 
the ver- |) medical studies at Leyden. In 1789 he was married to Miss Swart. He started into notoriety 
ind, - ~* in 1791, as the author of “* Vindicie Gallice, or a Defence of the French Revolution and its 
man life, 2 


English Admirers, against the accusations of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke.” In 1792 Mr. 


. wy i 
She ‘ Mackintosh entered himself as a student of Lincoln’s lon; and in 1795 he was called to the a 
vithouta . a bar; but he does not appear to have obtained any considerable practice. He projected, in 
pany ofa § 7 1798, as a means of improving his income, the delivering a course of Jectures on the Law 
prempty — | of Nature and of Nations. The introductory lecture, afterwards published, is considered 
complain — % the most able and elegant discourse on the subject in any language. Having lost his 
by then & wife, he married a second time, in 1798, a daughter of J. B. Allen, Esq. It was 


he most 4 


edo. th = the occasion of his being employed as Counsel in defence of Peltier, editor of 
» the Be 


the Ambigu, prosecuted for a libel against Bonaparte, then First Consu!, that 





om Mr. Mackintosh delivered that celebrated oration in defence of the liberty of the 
yree, he press, which has been pronounced one of the most finished specimens of modern elo- 
as many quence. The reputation acquired by his lectures had obtained for him the appointment of 
is. spare Professor of the Laws in the East India College at Hertford. His eloquent defence of Pel- 
ies of his tier procured for him the offer of the Recordership of Bombay, which, after some hesitation, 
os, he accepted—having a large and increasing family, and a precarious income. On this 
another ; ’ : : 

merited occasion he received the honour of knighthood. After a residence of between seven 
reaming — nd eight years in India, he found bis health seriously impaired by the effects of 
willhave [— ‘the climate; and in 1811 he returned to England, with his fortune not much improved, and 
ncapaci- + witha liver complaint, which adhered to hirn for the rest of his life, and ultimately shortened 
f imagi- ) hisdays. He obtained a retiring pension from the East India Company, of 1200 pounds 
f mental a-year. 

yes, and 4 


In July 1813, Sir James entered the House of Commons as representative for the county 


ro of Nairn. In 1818 the influence of the Duke of Devonshire secured his return for Knares- 
While [EF »orough, for which borough he was re-elected at the subsequent elections of 1820, 1826, 1830, 
ards be-  2nd1831. On all questions of foreign policy and international law, on the alien bill, on the 
Bar, and [— liberty of the press, on religious toleration, on slavery, on the settlement of Greece, on par- 
ery day, —  Jiamentary reform, and more especially upon the reform of the criminal law, Sir James took a 
rope, and _ prominent part, and was always to be found on the side of freedom, justice and humanity. 
eet _ On the questions connected with neutral rights, which grew out of the relations between 
believe,  ©'¢al Britain and the United States of America, he co-operated actively and ably with his 
ttention _ friend Mr. Brougham, in support of liberal policy. He was elected in 1822 Lord Rector of 
yntinent. _ the University of Glasgow, and again in 1823. 
» active- : Had the state of his health permitted, it is believed he would have formed a member of the 


present (Lord Grey) administration, or have been promoted to some important lucrative post. 
Prudence does not seem to have been one of the virtues practised by Sir James. We shall 
conclude this notice in the language of the Eclectic Review, from which we have obtained 
the preceding details :—* Our admiration of bis splendid endowments must not blind us to 
the lesson which may be derived from the history of his career. The homely virtues of steady 
industry and prudence, ‘ the secrets of fortune,’ would have enabled him to secure at least an 
honourable competency ; and while we may respect him for despising wealth, we cannot but 
regret that his improvidence interfered with his comfort, as much as his desultory habits did 
with his usefulness. The evening of his life was overcast also, we understand, by trials of a 
domestic character. We rejoice to be assured by Dr. Gregory, in his Life of Hall, that lat- 
terly, of a sudden, Sir James became a wiser man, in ‘ the most essential respects,’ and 
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that having always been the friend of virtue, he became, towards the close of his days, more | 


than he had been, the disciple of Religion. 


Sir James Mackintosh died on the 30th May, 1832, at his house in Langham Place. 


was buried on the 4th June, at Hampstead.” 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 


Tue subject of the present article is one of 
the ablest and most accomplished men of the 
age, both as a writer, a speaker, and a-con- 
yerser. He is, in fact, master of almost eve- 
ry known topic, whether of a passing or of a 
more recondite nature. He has lived much 
in society, and is deeply conversant with 
books. He is a man of the world and a schol- 
ar; but the scholar gives the tone to all his 
other acquirements and pursuits. Sir James 
is by education and habit, and we were going 
to add, by the original turn of his mind, a col- 
lege-man ; and perhaps he would have passed 
his time most happily and respectably, had he 
devoted himself entirely to that kind of life.— 
The strength of his faculties would have been 
best developed, his ambition would have met 
its proudest reward, in the accumulation and 
elaborate display of grave and useful knowl- 
edge. As it is, it may be said, that in com- 
pany he talks weil, but too much ; that in 
writing he overlays the original subject and 
spirit of the composition, by an appeal to au- 
thorities and by too formal a method ; that in 
public speaking the logician takes place of the 
orator, and that he fails to give effect.to a 
particular point or to urge an immediate ad- 
vantage home upon his adversary from the 
enlarged scope of his mind, and the wide ca- 
reer he takes in the field of argument. 

To consider him in the last point of view, 
first. As a political partisan, he is rather the 
lecturer than the advocate. He is able to in- 
struct and delight an impartial and disinter- 
ested audience by the extent of his informa- 
tion, by his acquaintance with general princi- 
ples, by the clearness and aptitude of his illus- 
trations, by vigour and copiousness of style; 
but where he has @ prejudiced or unfair an- 
tagonist to contend with, he is just as likely 
to put weapons into his enemy’s hands as to 
wrest them from him, and his object seems to 
be rather to deserve than to obtain success. 
The characteristics of his mind are retentive- 
ness and comprehension, with facility of pro- 
duction : but he is not equally remarkable for 
originality of view, or warmth of feeling, or 
liveliness of fancy. His eloquence is a little 
rhetorical ; his reasoning chiefly logical: he 
can bring down the account of knowledge on 
a vast variety of subjects to the present _mo- 
ment, he can embellish any cause he under- 
takes by the most approved and graceful or- 
naments, he can support it by a host of facts 


He 


Epiror. 


and examples, but he cannot advance it 4 
step forward by placing it ona new and tui. 
umphant vantage-ground, nor can he over. 
whelm and break down the artificial fences 
and bulwarks of sophistry by the irresistible 
tide of manly enthusiasm. Sir James Mack- 
intosh isan accomplished debater, rather than 
a powerful orator: he is distinguished more 
as a man of wonderful and variable talent than 
as a man of commanding intellect. His mode 
of treating a question is critical, and not par- 
liamentary. It has been formed in the closet 
and the schools, and is hardly fitted for scenes 
of active life, or the collisions of party-spirit, 
Sir James reasons on the square; while the 
arguments of his opponents are loaded with 
iron or gold. He makes, indeed, a_respecta- 
ble ally, but not a very formidable opponent. 
He is as likely, however, to prevail on a nev- 
tral, as he is almost certain to be baffled ona 
hotly contested ground. On any question of 
general policy or legislative improvement, the 
Member for Nairn is heard with advantage, 
and his speeches are attended with effect : and 
he would have equal weight and influence 
at other times, if it were the object of the 
House to hear reason, as it is his aim to speak 
it. But on subjects of peace or war, of po- 
litical rights or foreign interference, where 
the waves of party run high, and the liberty 
of nations or the fate of mankind hangs _trem- 
bling in the scales, though he probably dis- 
plays equal talent, and does full and heaped 
Justice to the question (abstractedly speaking, 
or if it were to be tried before an impartial 
assembly,) yet we confess we have seldom 
heard him on such occasions, without pain for 
the event. He did not slur his own character 
and pretensions, but he compromised the ar- 
gument. He spoke the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ; but the House of 
Commons (we dare aver it) is not the place 
where the truth, the whele truth, and nothing 
but the truth can be spoken with safety or 
with advantage. The judgment of the House 
is not a balance to weigh scruples and rea- 
sons to the turn of a fraction: another ele- 
ment, besides the love of truth, enters into 
the composition of their decisions, the reac- 
tion of which must be calculated upon and 
guarded against. If our philosophical states- 
man had to open the case before a class of 
tyros, or a circle of grey-beards, who wished 
to form or to strengthen their judgments up- 
on fair and rational grounds, nothing could 
be more satisfactory, more luminous, more 
able or more decisive than the view taken of 











it by Sir James Mackintosh. But the House 
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Sir James Mackintosh. 69 
as a collective body, have not dazzled himself by the admiration they exci- 

oe Jocility of youth, the calm wisdom of age; ted, he lost feat as well as prudence ; dared 
nd often only want an excuse to do wrong, every thing, carried every thing before him. 
or to adhere to what they have already deter- ‘The Modern Philosophy, counterscarp, out- 
ined upon ; and Sir James, in detailing the works, citadel, and all, fell withont a blow, 
inexhaustible stores of his memory and read- by “ the whiffand wind of his fell doctrine, 

ing, in unfolding the wide range of his theo- as if it had been a pack of cards. The volca- 
y and practice, in laying down the rules no of the French Revolution was seen expi- 
and the exceptions, in insisting upon the ad- ring in its own flames, like a bon-fire made of 
s and the objections with equal ex- straw: the principles of Reform were scatter- 












antage 


j plicitness, would be sure to let something ed in all directions, like chaff before the keen 


jrop that a dextrous and watchful adversary northern blast. He laid about him like one 
ould easily pick up and turn against him, if inspired ; nothing could withstand his enven- 
his were fonnd necessary ; or if with somany omed tooth. Like some savage beast got in- 
pros and cons, doubts and difficulties, dilem- to the garden of the fabled Hesperides, he 
mas and alternatives thrown into it, the scale, made clear work of it, rootand branch, with 


7 with its natural bias to interest and power, did white, foaming tusks— 


ot already fly up and kick the beam. There! “ Laid waste the borders, and o’erthrew the bowers.’ 
wanted unity of purpose, impetuosity of feel- The havoc was amazing, the desolation was 


a ing to break through the phalanx of hostile complete. As to our visionary sceptics and 


and inveterate prejudice arrayed against him. Utopian philosophers, they stood no chance 
ve ahandle to his enemies ; threw with our lecturer—he did not “ carve them as 
stumbling-blocks in the way of his friends.— a dish fit for the Gods, but hewed them as a 
He raised so many objections for the sake of carcase fit for hounds.” Poor Godwin, who 
answering them, proposed so many doubts for had come, in the bonkommie and candour of 


the sake of solving them, and made so many’ his nature, to hear what new light had bro- 
concessions where none were demanded, that ken in upon his old friend, was obliged to 


* not only his own cannon-balls, but his own’ ly swallowed the gilded bait 0 
 wool-packs along with him to ward off the red for their credulity and wonder. Those of 
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a his reasoning had the effect of neutralizing it- quit the field, and slunk away after an ex- 


self ; it became a mere exercise of the under- ulting taunt thrown out at “such fanciful 
standing without zest or spirit left in it ; and chimeras as a golden mountain or a perfect 
the provident engineer who was to shatter'/man.” Mr. Mackintosh had something of the 


‘in pieces the strong-holds of corruption and’ air. much of the dexterity and seli-possession, 


oppression, by a well-directed and unsparing ofa political and philosophical juggler; and an 
discharge of artillery, seemed to have brought’ eager and admiring audience gaped and greedi- 
f sophistry, prepa~ 


threatened mischief. This was a good deal us who attended day after day, and were accus- 


> the effect of his maiden speech on the trans-| tomed to have all our previous notions con- 


fer of Genoa, to which Lord Castlereagh did/founded and struck out of our hands by some 


not deign an answer, and which another Hon- 
ourable Member called “a finical speech.”— 
It wasa most able, candid, closely argued, 
and philosophical exposure of that unprinci- 


~ pled transaction ; but for this very reason it 


was a solecism in the place where it was de- 


s livered. Sir James has, since this period, and 


| with the a of practice, lowered himself to: 
_ thetone of t 
_ himself to questions more congenial to his 


e House, and has also applied 


metaphysical legerdemain, were at last at 
some loss to know whether two and two made 
‘four, till we had heard the lecturer's opinion 
on that head. He might have some mental 
reservation on the subject, some pointed ridi- 
cule to pour upon the common supposition, 
some learned authority to quote against it. To 
anticipate the line of argument he might 
pursue, was evidently presumptuous and pre- 


‘mature. One thing only appeared certain, 


habits of mind, and where the success would | that whatever opinion he chose to take up, he 


be more likely to be proportioned to his zeal 


' and his exertions. 


was able to make good either by the foils 





or the cadgels, by gross banter or nice dis- 


There wasa greater degree of power, or of tinctions, by a well-timed mixture of paradox 


dashing and splendid effect (we wish we could 
add, an equally humane and liberal spirit) in 


the Lectures on the Law of Nature and 


Nations, formerly delivered by Sir James 


‘and common-place, by an appeal to vulgar 
prejudices or startling scepticism. It seemed 
to be equally his object, or the tendency of his 
Discourses, to unsettle every principle of rea- 


(then Mr.) Mackintosh, in Lincoln’s Inn’ son or of common sense, and to leave his audi- 


Hall. He shewed greater confidence; was 
more at home there. The effect was more 
electrical and instantaneous, and this elicited 
a prouder display of intellectual riches, and a 
nore animated and imposing mode of delivery. 

© grew wanton with success. Dazzling 
others by the brilliancy of his acquirements, 


| 
| 


ence at the mercy of the dictum of a lawyer, 
the nod of a minister, or the shout of a mob.— 
| To effect this purpose, he drew largely on the 
Jearning of antiquity, on modern literature, on 
history, poetry, and the belles-lettres, on the 


| Schoolmen and on writers of novels, French, 
English, and Italian. In mixing up the 
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sparkling julep, that by its potent operation 
was to scour away the dregs and feculence 
and peccant humours of the body politic, he 
seemed to stand with his back to the drawers 
in a metaphysical] dispensary, and to take out 
of them whatever ingredients suited his pur- 
pose. In this way he had an antidote for ev- 
ery error, an answer to every folly. The 
writings of Burke, Hume, Berkeley, Paley, 
Lord Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf, Cicero, Aristotle, Tacitus, Livy, Sully, 
Machiavel, Guicciardini, Thuanes, lay open 
beside him, and he could instantly lay his 
hand upon the passage, and quote them chap- 
ter Soro to the clearing up of all diffi- 
culties, and the silencing of all oppugners.— 
Mr. Mackintosh’s Lectures were after all but 
a kind of philosophical centos. ‘They were 
profound, brilliant, new to his hearers ; but 
the profundity, the brilliancy, the novelty 
were not hisown. He was like Dr. Pang- 
loss (not Voltaire’s, but Coleman’s) who 
speaks only in quotations; and the pith, the 
marrow of Sir James’s reasoning and rhetor- 
ic at that memorable period might be put 
within inverted commas. It, however, served 
its purpose and the loud echo diedaway. We 
remember an excellent man and a sound 
critic* going to hear one of these elaborate 
effusions ; and on his want of enthusiasm _be- 
ing accounted for from its not being one of 
the orator’s brilliant days, he replied, “ he 
did not think a man of genius could speak 
for two hours without saying something by 
which he would have been eleetrified.”. We 
are only sorry, at this distance of time, for 
one thing in these Lectures—the tone and 
spirit in which they seemed to have been 
composed and to be delivered. If ail that 
body of opinions and principles of which the 
orator read his recantation was unfounded, 
and there was an end of all those views and 
hopes that pointed to future improvement, it 
was not a matter of triumph or exultation to 
the lecturer or any body else, to the young 
or the old, the wise or the foolish ; on the con- 
trary, it wasasubject of regret, of slow, re- 
luctant, painful admission— 

“* Of lamentation loud heard through the rueful air.” 

The immediate occasion of this sudden and 
violent change in Sir James’s views and opin- 
ions was attributed to a personal interview 
which he had hada little before his death with 
Mr. Burke, at his house at Beaconsfield. In 
the latter end of the year 1796, appeared the 
Regicide Peace, from the pen of the great 
apostate fram liberty and betrayer of his spe- 
cies into the hands of those who claimed it as 
their property by divine right—a work impo- 
sing, solid in many respects, abounding in 
facts and admirable reasoning, and in which 
all flashy ornaments were laid aside for a tes- 
tamentary gravity, (the eloquence of despair 
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resembling the throes and heaving and my. 

tered threats of an earthquake, rather thay 
the loud thunder-bolt)—and soon after cay, 
out a criticism on it in The Monthly Review, 
doing justice to the author and the style, ang 
combating the inferences with force and , 
much length ; but with candour and with re. 
spect, amounting to deference. It was new 
to Mr. Burke not to be called names by per. 
sons of the opposite party ; it was an addition. 
al triumph to him to be spoken well of, to be 
loaded with well-earned praise by the author 
of the Vindicie Gallice. 


antagonist.* He sent anu invitation to the 
writer to come and see him; and in the © 


course of three days’ animated discussion of 


such subjects, Mr. Mackintosh became a con. 
vert not merely to the graces and gravity of 7 
Mr. Burke’s style, but to the liberality of his | 
views, and the solidity of his opinions.—T'he 
Lincoln’s-Inn Lectures were the fruit of this 
interview: such is the influence exercised 
by men of genius and imaginative power 
over those who have nothing to oppose to 
their unforeseen flashes of thought and in- 
vention, but the dry, cold, formal deductions 
of the understanding. Our politician had 
time, during a few years of absence from his 
native country, and while the din of war and 
the cries of party spirit “were lost over a 
wide and unhearing ocean,” to recover from 
his surprise and from a temporary alienation 
of mind; and to return in spirit, and in the 
mild and mellowed maturity of age, to the 
principles and attachments of his early life. 

The appointment of Sir James Mackintosh 
toa Judgeship in India was one, which, how- 
ever flattering to his vanity or favourable to 
his interests, was entirely foreign to his feel- 
ings and habits. It wasan honourable exile. 
He was out of his element among black slaves 
and sepoys, and Nabobs and cadets, and wri- 
ters to India. He had no one to exchange 
ideas with. The “unbought grace of life,” 
the charm of literary conversation was gone. 
It was the habit of his mind, his ruling pas- 
sion to enter into the shock and conflict of 
opinions on philosophical, political, and criti- 
cal questions—not to dictate. to raw tyros or 
domineer over persons in subordinate  situa- 
tions—but to obtain the guerdon and the lau- 
relsof superior sense and information by meet- 
ing with men of equal standing, to have a 
fair field pitched, to argue, to distinguish, to 
reply, to hunt down the game of intellect 
with eagerness and skill, to push an advan- 
tage, to cover a retreat, to give and take a 
fall— 

* And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 

* At the time when the Vindicie Gallice first made its 
appearance, asa reply tothe Reflections on the French 
Revolution, it wascried up by the partisans of the new 
school, as a work superior in the charms of composition 


to its redoubted rival: in acuteness, depth, and soundness 
of reasoning, of course there was supposed to be no cum- 





* The late Rev. Joseph Fawcett, of Walthamstow. 
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It is no wonder that this sort of friendly intel- 
ectual gladiatorship is Sir James’s greatest 
pleasure, for it is his peculiar forte. He has 
not many equals, and scarcely any superior in 
it. He is too indolent for an author ; too un- 
;mpassioned for an orator: but in society he is 
ust vain enough to be pleased with immedi- 
ate attention, good-humoured enough to lis- 
ten with patience to others, with great cool- 
ness and self-possession, fluent, communica- 
ive, and with a manner equally free from 
violence and insipidity. Few subjects can be 
started, on Which he is not qualified to appear 
to advantage as the gentleman and scholar. 
If there is some tinge of pedantry, it is car- 
ried off by great affability of address and va- 
riety of amusing and interesting topics. There 
is scarce an author that he has not read; a 
period of history that he is not conversant 
with; a celebrated name of which he has not 
a number of anecdotes to relate ; an intricate 
question that he is not prepared to enter upon 
in a popular or scientific manner. If an opi- 
 nion in an abstruse metaphysical author is re- 
ferred to, he is probably able to repeat the 
# passage by heart, can tell the side of the 

ge on which it isto be met with, can trace 
it back through various descents to Locke, 
Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to a place 





in some obscure folio of the School-men or a 
> note in one of the commentators on Aristotle 
| or Plato, and thus give you ina few moments’ 
space, and without any effort or previous no- 
tice, a chronological table of the progress of 
the human mind in that particular branch of 
inquiry. There is something, we think, per- 
fectly admirable and delightful in an exhibi- 
tion of this kind, and which is equally cre- 
ditable to the speaker and gratifying to the 
hearer. But this kind of talent was of no 
use in India: the intellectual wares, of which 
the Chief Judge delighted to make a display, 
were in no request there. He languished 
after the friends and the society he bad left 
behind; and wrote over incessantly for books 
from England. One that was sent him at this 
) time wasan Essay on the Principles of Hu- 
man Action ; and the way in which he spoke 
of that dry, tough, metaphysical choke-pear, 
shewed the dearth of intellectual intercourse 
in which he lived, and the craving in his mind 
after those studies which had once been his 
pride, and to which he still turned for conso- 
lation in his remote solitude.—Perhaps to 
another, the novelty of the scene, the dif- 
ferences of mind and manners might have 
atoned for a want of social and literary agre- 
mens : but Sir James is one of those who see 
nature through the spectacles of books. He 
might like to read an account of India; but 
India itself with its burning, shining face 
would be a mere blank, an endless waste to 
him. "To persons of this class of mind things 
must be translated into words, visible images 
into abstract propositions to meet their refined 
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apprehensions, and they have no more to say to 
a matter-of-fact staring them in the face 
without a label in its mouth, than they 
would to a hippopotamus!—We may add, be- 
fore we qnit this point, that we cannot con- 
ceive of any two persons more different in 
colloquial talents, in which they both excel, 
than Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Cole- 
ridge. They have nearly an equal range of 
reading and of topics of conversation: but in 
the mind of the one we see nothing but fizx- 
tures, in the other every thing is fluid. The 
ideas of the one are as formal and tangible, 
as those of the other are shadowy and evan- 
escent. Sir James Mackintosh walks over 
the ground, Mr. Coleridge is always flying 
off from it. The first knows all that has been 
said upon a subject; the last has somethi 
to say that was never said before. If the one 
deals too much in learned commeon-places, the 
other teems with idije fancies. The one has 
a good deal of the caput mortuum of genius, 
the other is all volatile salt. The converse- 
tion of Sir James Mackintosh has the effet 
of reading a well-written book, that of his 
friend is like hearing a bewildered dream. 
The one is an Encyclopedia of knowledge, 
the other is a succession of Sybilline Leaves! 
As an author, Sir James Meckintosh may 
claim the foremost rank among those who 
pride themselves on artificial ornaments and 
acquired learning, or who write what may 
be termed a composite style. His Vindicie 
Gallice isa oath of great labour, great in- 
genuity, great brilliancy, and great vigour. 
[t isa little too antithetical in the structure of 
its periods, too dogmatical in the announce- 
ment of its opinions. Sir James has, we be- 
lieve, rejected something of the false bril- 
liant of the one, as he has retracted some of 
the abrupt extravagance of the other. We 
apprehend, however, that our author is not 
one of those who draw from their own resour- 
ces and accumulated feelings, or who improve 
with age. He belongs to a class (common in 
Scotland and elsewhere) who get up school- 
exercises on any given subject in a masterly 
manner at twenty, and who at forty are eith- 
er where they were—or retrograde, if they 
are men of sense and modesty. The reason 
is, their vanity is weaned, after the first hey- 
day and animal spirits of youth are flown, 
from making an affected display of knowledge, 
which, however useful, is not their own, and 
may be much more simply stated; they are 
tired of repeating the same arguments over 
and over again, after having exhausted and 
rung the caes on their whole stock for a 
number of times. Sir James Mackintosh is 
understood to be a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review ; and the articles attributed te him 
there are full of matter of great pith and mo- 
ment. But they want the trim, pointed ex- 
pression, the ambitious ornaments, the osten- 
tatious display and rapid volubility of his early 
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productions. We have heard it objected to 
his later compositions, that his style is good as 
far as a e words and phrases are concerned, 
but that his sentences are clumsy and dis- 
jointed, and that these make up still more 
awkward and sprawling paragraphs. This 
is a nice criticism, and we catinot speak to its 
truth : but if the fact be so, we think we can 
account for it from the texture and obvious 
process of the author’s mind. All his ideas 
may be said to be given preconceptions. They 
do not arise, as it were, out of the subject, or 
out of one another at the moment, and therefore 
do not flow naturally and gracefully from one 
another. They have been laid down before- 
hand in a sort of formal division or frame- 
work ofthe understanding; and the connexion 
between the premises and the conclusion, 
between one branch of a subject and another, 
is made out in a bungling and unsatisfactory 





manner. There is no principle of fusion j, 
the work: he strikes after the iron is coli — 
and there is a want of malleability in th 
style. Sir James is at present said to be ey. 
gaged in writing a History of England afi, 
the downfall of the house of Stuart. May , 
be worthy of the talents of the author, and of 
the principles of the period it is intended 
illustrate * 


* Sir James Mackintosh bad proceeded to thie 21); 
page of the third volume of his History of England 
when literature and bis country were deprived of jij 
by his lamented death. In addition to this history its « 
thor, contributed to Dr. Lardner’s Biographical Series, ; 
life of Sir ‘Thomas More, givenin vol. XX1, containiny 
* Lives of eminent British S.atesmen.”” Besides they 
works and the one already enumerated, including coy 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review, he published tly 
“General View of the progress of Ethical Plotosophy,’ 
which forms the pal 9 preliminary dissertation prefixed 
tothe several editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
This work has also been republished im a separate yo) 
ulue —EDITUR. 
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SERVICE 


AFLOAT: 


COMPRISING 


THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


OF 


A 


BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Join an East Indiaman. Alarming sickness 
among the crew. Perilous prank. Cross- 
ing the Line. Anecdote. Tempest off 
the Cape of Good Hope. Mountain seas. 
Critical situation of the ship. Progress 
of disease and distressing condition © 
the sick. Great Mortality. Madras.— 
Massulah boats. Tremendous surf.— 
Burning of the Malabar East-Indiaman. 
Exiled Rajahs. Pulo Penang, or Prince 
of Wales Island. China. Canton. Ad- 
venture. Chinese urbanity. Danes Is- 
land. Whampoa. Chinese junk and na- 
vigation. Voyage -homeward. St. Hel- 
end. 


I was not quite fifteen when I began my ca- 
reer in the nautical world as a midshipman in 
the East India Company’s service; and on the 
23d of January 18S——, embarked on board 
the Boddam, an old ship, on her last voyage 
to Madras and China, then lying at Long 
Reach. 

The events of my first essay cn the briny 
element, were by no means calculated to fur- 
nish the most favourable impressions of the 
profession I had chosen ; and had I been less 


fond of a: life of adventure and excitement, 


my first voyage would probably have been 
also my last. 

This was the first ship I had ever seen ; 
consequently I had hitherto formed but a ve 
mS idea of the service or way ot life 
of a sailor. At first, 1 by no means relished 
those practical parts of the duty peculiar to 
midshipmen in the Company’s service, the fre- 
quent mounting aloft to box about the mizen 
top-gallant-yard, or the mizen top-sail; above 
all confounded futtock-shrouds, by which 
one remains so unnaturally suspended, like a 
spider, between heaven and carth, puzzled 
ie exceedingly; and, for a few days, until 
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quizzed out of it, I was fain, like other lub= 
bers, to take the shorter and more easy road, 
and creep into the top through Lubber’s 
Hole. However, I was soon a match for the 
most adventurous of my young messmates: 
and one evening, not long after I joined the 
ship, 1 was very near paying dearly for my 
imprudence, while vying with these in feats 
of agility. Asusual with youngsters, on first 
joining a ship, until the novelty is exhausted, 
we had been chasing each other up and down 
the rigging, successively scaling every mast 
in the ship, from the mizen-peak to the fore- 
top-gallant-mast, when as a finale, I must 
needs take it into my head to descend from 
the fore-top-mast-head by the stay ; this would 
have been easy enough, had not the stay, 
which I was not aware of, been recently tars 
red. I had only proceeded afew feet, when 
1 would have given worlds to get back, but 
this was now as impracticable as to proceed. 
It being nearly dark, and few persons on 
deck, no one witnessed my perilous situation, 
and I dreaded too much the ridicule of my 
companions to call out for assistance, which I 
felt, moreover, it would be difficult to afford 
me. ‘Thus suspended, eighty feet above the 
deck, in almost an inverted position, my hands 
and feet alternately glued to the stay, from 
which it required every time a fresh effort to 
release them, I persevered, until I became al- 
most exhausted, and expected every moment 
to be obliged to forego my hold, and to be 
dashed to pieces. At length, by the most 
painful exertions and perseverance, I reached 
the bow-sprit, and felt like a felon reprieved, 
and from that time my mounting ambition 
was tempered with a little more prudence. 
We were detained neatly two months at 
the Motherbank, collecting the fleet, and 
waiting a favourable wind. At length we 
put tosea under convoy of the Cambrian fri- 
gate, and one or two other ships of war; but 





scarce had we cleared the Channel, when a ma- 
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lignant fever with scurvy and dysentery broke 
out among the crew, and in a short time made 
such an alarming progress, that ere we reached 
the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, we 
could not in cases of exigency muster a suf- 
ficient number of men to perform the requir- 
ed duty. The crew on leaving England, con- 
sisted, officers included, of about one hundred 
and forty; but besides these we carried out three 
hundred troops, principally raw recruits of the 
Scotch brigade, and it was among the latter 
that the first fatal symptoms of disease made 
their appearance. At one period cf the voy- 

e we had upwards of two hundred in the 
sick list ; and at this crisis the melancholy 
spectacle daily presented itself of the con- 
signment to the deep of the remains of four 
or five of its unfortunate victims 

On crossing the equator, the usual ceremo- 
ny, with all the rude characteristics of the 
barbarous times from which it dates its ori- 
gin,--which can only plead custom, and one, 
which, as it is liable to much license and ab- 
use, would be infinitely more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, for its toleration, 
—was performed with all the dripping mag- 
nificence befitting such a solemnity. The 
Ocean God—one of the captains of the fore- 
castle,—with Mrs. Neptune by his side, in 
appropriate paraphernalia, the former with 
his trident, the ship’s harpoon, and other sym- 
bols of his nautica! attributes, drawn in a car, 
and surrounded by a motley crew of veritable 
sea-monsters, personating tritons, ¢-c. proceed- 
ed in state from the forecastle along the gang- 
way ‘tothe quarter-deck,to welcome and receive 
the homage of the Captain. The usual greet- 
ing ended, his moist Majesty in the same 
state descended to the main deck, where, en- 
throned alongside the usnal wash-deck-tub, 
almost an epitome of the boundless element 
from which it was more than half filled, he 
commenced holding his levee for the recep- 
tion and initiation of those who had not pre- 
viously submitted to the ordeal which always 
accompanies a first introduction ; and this, in 
cases of contumacy, resistance, or a grudge 
on the part of the officiating minister, is by 
no means ajoke. Placed ona plank over the 
aforesaid tub, the face of the novice being 
well Jathered with tar, end then rasped with 
a rusty jagged iron hoop,— the imperial] razor, 
—certain interrogatories are put to him, 
which if he is simple enough to open his 
mouth to answer, the brush once more well 
primed is crammed into it. Half suffocated, 
and ere he has time to recover from the sur- 
prise occasioned by a salute as novel as un- 
expected, the plank is suddenly withdrawn, 
and he undergoes a submersion from which 
he will be fortunate to escape half-drowned. 
Happy at length to fly from the scene of 
such a probation, he flourders like a half- 
drowned rat, dripping from his batl., and is 
just congratulating himself that the redoubt- 





ed trial is over, when he is assailed on on. | 
hand with wet swabs, and on the other slyic. 7 

ed with buckets of water, as he runs _ the 
gauntlet. through an avenue of some score of 
the privileged, among whom none are more 
forward than those who buta few moment 
before had undergone a similar operation. 

On this occasion Jack is wonderfully ten. 
acious of his privileges, to interfere with 
which, or deny them their full scope, mig; 
on board merchant-vessels be attended with 
disagreeable conseyuences. Among even the 
passengers, all, with the exception of the 
aged, or infirm, whatever their rank, mus 
succumb, unless (which is rarely the case 
indulgence is purchased through the Captain 
or officers by the medium of a douceur. 

Even in his Majesty’s ships a singular |). 7 
cense is clainned and permitted, and for a fey — 
hours all order and discipline seem suspended, | — 
Towards the close of the war, on board of 
one of our frigates, in a high state of discip. 
line, in which I myself and a young officer, ; 
commander in the service, were passenger 
to the West Indies, a striking instance of F 7 
this occurred. Although I,as well, I believe, |” 
as my companion, had more than once cross 
ed the Line, yet, seeing we could only avoid 
a ducking—a thing, as we were both invalids 
by no means desirable—by getting out of the | ~ 
wy until the storm had blown over, and this | 7 
not being easily attainable any where below, |” 
we agreed to take post in the mizen-top— 
This, however, we soon found availed us no- [7 
thing ; the top was regularly stormed, and,) 7 
though for a time as obstinately defended, F” 
we were soon overpowered by numbers.— a 
Seeing the futility and folly of farther resist- & 
ance, : for my own part, thought it prudent tw 
yield with a good grace; for we were now 
completely outflanked by our assailants, who, F™ 
from the top-mast cross-trees, which they had 
mounted, each with the light leather fire-buc- 
ket, were pouring down upon us their |i-F7 
quid broadsides, in a deluge that soon com-P- 
pletely drenched us. Nothing could exceed 
the indignation of my ally, naturally of a 
irritable temperament, who still continued 
with as much earnestness and energy as if it 
had been an affair of life and death, to resist 
the assailants, (who in all quarters mounted 
to the escalade,) laying about him with the 
top mallet in a manner that made me ap- 
prehensive that some serious consequences 
would ensue by some one being hurled from 
the top. 

Off the Cape, where we arrived in the 
month of June—the commencement of wit- 
ter in this hemisphere—after a long succes 
sion of boisterous weather, we encountered @ 
furious storm, and such a mountain sea as is 
nowhere to be met with but in these latitudes 

We had onr starboard quarter-gallery wash- 
ed away, lost our fore-top-mast and main-top 
gallant-mast, and otherwise suffered so much 
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hy the storm, that we were fain to receive as- 


sistance from two or three ships in the fleet, 
which, on the weather moderating a little, 
sent on board a draft of seamen. for the 
formation of those of my readers who may 
have never witnessed the wonders of the 
mighty deep,” I must remark, that the term 
nountain, as above applied, must not by any 
means be considered an exaggerated or mere- 
poetical figure of speech ; in altitude and 
earance they are literally such, and a ship 

in the trough or valley formed by two of 
these gigantic billows, is sometimes complete- 
ly shut out from the view of her consorts at a 
little distance. When a sudden lull follows 
» heavy north-wester, these huge waves, shorn 
of their snowy crests, their outline more clear- 
y defined, exhibit, as they roll along in sol- 
emn and equable majesty, a scene of sublime 
rrandeur. But even then, though divested 


Fof their more threatening attributes, their ef- 


fects to ships are still very formidable; these, 
for want of wind to steady them, frequently 
carrying away their masts from the motion. 
This took place with one of the Indiamen in 
our fleet, which rolled away all her top-masts 
in a calm. 

About this time, nearly all the medical offi- 
cers, those of the ship as well as military, suc- 
cumbed to the malady, and were rendered in- 
capable of duty. Our situation may be beiter 
imagined than described. ‘The ship, old and 
crazy, took in a great deal of water; and a 
heavy dead-weight cargo ot block-tin and pig- 
lead, caused her to roll so heavily that at eve- 
ry lurch we were on our beam-ends, to our 
general and almost coristant discomfort, and 
the total destruction of al! the more frail ar- 
ticles of mess, the crockery &c. Then, ever 
and anon, the clanking of the pumps, the 
continued loud and monotonous groaning and 
creaking of every mast, gun, and timber in 
the crazy vessel—as if the immense fabric, 
like some huge Jeviathan, conflicting with 
and writhing under the lashes ofthe elements 
or sympathising with the mournful spectacle 
of the dead and dying,was sending forth notes 
of wail,—formed a concert, which, though 
not calculated to lull to “soft repose,” was 
perfectly in harmony and keeping with the 
Ingubrious whole. ‘The ‘tween decks, but 
more particularly the orlop, were crowded 
with between two and three hundred sick, 
pent up in hammocks, where they had bare- 
ly space to turn. Here and there a few fee- 
ble lights glimmering through, and half ex- 
tinguished by the dense vapour from the con- 
stantly wet decks, barely sufficed to render 
darkness visible, and to disclose a picture of 
wretchedness and suffering to be not easily for- 
gotten. On the orlop there are no ports or 
scuttles ; consequently the only means of 
Ventilation was the scanty supply of fresh air 
by the windsails and hatchways, and the cus- 
tomary routine of scouring decks was neces- 
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sarily suspended at long intervals, as much 
by the weather as the crowded state of them, 
it being impossible to remove the sick; as 
may be imagined, therefore, the pestilential 
effluvia exhaling from disease, accumulated 
filth, and stagnant vapour, were those of a 
charnel-house ; and this sufficiently accounts 
for the virulence and ravages of sickness am- 
ong the crew. 

As for myself, young and unseasoned as I 
was, it was scarcely to be expected I should 
escape the almost general lot at this trying 
crisis. I suffered in common with all my 
messmates in the midshipmens’ berth, but one 
a tough old stager, who had more than once 
“weathered the Cape.” <A severe attack of 
dysentery, followed up by one of scurvy, 
which swelled my face and legs to a frightful 
size, brought me to the verge of dissolution, 
end in addition to all this, whenever the mo- 
tion of the ship was unusually increased, I 
continued more or less subject to sea-sickness, 
and this predisposition I did not entirely get 
the better of during all the passage. Youth, 
however, and a constitution naturally robust, 
carried me through all; and change of air 
and diet on our arrival at Madras soon re-es- 
tablished my strength. Doubtless one, and 
not the least among the causes to which may 
be attributed my singularly rapid convales- 
cence, and recovery, was that diversion of 
mind, after our monotonous and dismal pas- 
sage, which eastern scenery, climate, cus- 
toms, and manners are so well calculated 
to afford. All who have visited India at that 
period of life, when the mind, fresh and vig- 
orous, is most susceptible of vivid impres- 
sions, will readily recognise the interest 
which objects of so novei a kind cannot fail 
to excite on a first arrival in this interesting 
country: itis a new world, a fresh existence. 
The cloudless, glowing szure of a tropical 
sky ; the mountain surf that foams and thun- 
ders along the coast; the plaintive song of 
the Massulah boatmen, dashing fearlessly 
through it; the scenery; the costume of the 
grave and inoffensive natives ;—all is calcula- 
ted to excite the imagination, and for a time 
to occasion a constant variety and rapid suc- 
cession of pleasing emotions, 

On the 4th of July, being by our reckoning 
not far distant from the land, all were on the 
qui vive, anxiously expecting from the look- 
outs, stationed aloft, the cheering announce- 
ment. From time to time this anxiety was 
more strikingly evinced by the querulous and 
impatient tune of the officer in charge of the 
deck, inquiring and directing them to “ kee 
a good look-out on the lee-bow.” At 
the joyful sound was heard, and “ Jand ho!” 
bellowed from the mast-head, was in an in- 
stant re-echoed by a hundred glad voices be- 
low. There is an indescribable charm in this 
event, breaking in on the ennui and monoto- 
ny ofa long sea passage. What magic in 
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that one word—‘ land!’ What an associa- 
tion of delightful images does it not convey! 
The crystal stream to the parched lips of the 
way-worn traveller of the desert is not more 
refreshing than the first tidings, the first 
glance of terra firma to the longing mind and 
vision of the impatient voyager, especially 
should the voyage be his first one, such a one 
as ours, or homeward bound. With what 
complacency of feeling did I not strain my 
eyes, and gaze on thedim, shadowy, undefined 
outline, like a cloud or fog-bank, hardly per- 
ceptible in the horizon, and inhale the fra- 
grant evening gale from the land, redolent 
of spicy odours, as we skimmed along the 
Coromandel shores with a distant view of the 
, aromatic groves of Ceylon! The very an- 
nguncement, like a spell, operated wonders. 
It seemed to give new life, new hope, energy, 
and animation to all and everything on board. 
Objects inanimate assumed a more cheerful 
hue, and spleen, ennui, and the whole frater- 
| of blue fiends, engendered by idleness 
and the various passions, more particular] 
among our numerous passengers, either soit 
denly took flight, or gave notice to quit. The 
sick man raised his drooping head, looked 
forth from his narrow swinging couch, and, 
ashe leaned forward to obtain from his nurse 
and messmate a confirmation of the joyous re- 
ore vibrating on his ear, his sunken eye 

rightening, and his sallow and emaciated 
visage suffused with a hectic glow, seemed 
all at once to have taken a new lease of exis- 
tence ; while the convalescent, and many in- 
valids, who previously, unequal to the effort, 
had been confined for weeks to the unwhole- 
some air and noisome effluvia of the orlop, ap- 
peared renovated with new strength, and for 
the first time crawled on deck, to satiate their 
longing eyes with the object of their wishes, 
we respire the pure breath of heaven. 

A few days after our arrival in Madras 
Roads, we witnessed the catastrophe of the 
burning and destruction of the Malabar East- 
Indiaman. This was occasioned by that 
carelessness which, in defiance of so much 
lamentable experience, is the cause in nine 
cases out of ten of these awful accidents on 
board of merchant ships—the burning a naked 
light while drawing off spirits in the hold.— 
Fortunately, the occurrence took place in the 
day-time, and no lives were lost ; but though 
the most prompt assistance was furnished by 
the boats of the fleet, and the most strenuous 
exertions were made to save the ship, the fir 

read with an alarming rapidity, and in less 
than an hour she was pg Ne in one vast 


sheet of flame, and shortly after, drifting from 


her anchors, exploded, and not a vestige of 


her was to be traced. 
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delinquency, two Polygar Chiefs, or Rajahs, | 
Currapoovanee and Shunderlingum, by name, 
The situation of these unfortunate men was 
truly pitiable: torn from their country, froy 
friends, and home—for the first time in thei; 
lives on board a ship, on a strange element, 
and among a strange people—it was not the 
least among the catalogue of their ills at this 
trying moment that they should be separate; 
from the only beings to whom they might look 
for sympathy or consolation, whose service; 
were indispensable, and the only persons, in 
short, owing to their religious prejudices, with 
whom they could hold communion. It » 
happened, they had arrived on board the eve. — 
ning prior to the intended sailing of the flee, | 7 
and not having completed the arrangement 7 
for their voyage, two or three native servants, 7 
the only portion of their household which ac. 
companied them, were sent on shore for tha ~ 
purpose : owing, however, to some misconcep. | — 
tion, the convoy having weighed early tle)” 
ensuing morning, they were left behind. Ty 
those acquainted with the tenets of the Hin. | © 
doos, and the scrupulous tenacity with which F — 
they adhere to them, it will readily be ima > 
gined that this circumstance, which among | —~ 
any other people would have occasioned buts} @ 
temporary inconvenience, was in this case an | © 
irreparable misfortune. We had, it is true, 4 
some few natives, Lascars, on board, but these | 
not being of the same caste, their services | 
were not available. It was amusing to ob jf 
serve to what various and minute circumstan-: | 
ces their scruples extended: the touch of an F 
European or of another sect, was shunned a: F 
pollution ; and it was no easy matter to avoid at 
all times on a crowded deck, where they some & 
times came for air, the contact of some one or 
other. Whenever this occurred their cha- 
grin was evident. 

They were men of an uncommon stature, 
robust, and of noble mien, and bore their lot 
with dignity and resignation: part of the 
great cabin was screened off for their use: 
here they shifted for themselves as well as 
circumstances would permit. They cooked 
their own plain rice meal : fortunately their 
simple habits required but little, and they had 
provided their own stock of water, and a few 
other necessaries. 

A pleasant run of some eight days across 
the Bay of Bengal, brought us to Pulo Per 
ang, or Prince of Wales Island. This is sit: 
uated at the western entrance of the Straits 
of Malacca, about two miles from the mai 
land of Queda, the strait forming the anchor- 
age. It is about fifteen miles long and eight 
broad, well wooded and watered. A ridge of 
mountains rises in the centre. The scenery 
from the roads—opposite which is the only 





The day previous to the sailing of the fleet,|town in the island, inhabited chiefly by Ch'- 
we received on board as —— or rather|nese—is extremely picturesque and beautiful, 
ulo Penang,|At this place we only remained a few days 


to take in a cargo of rattans for the Chint 


prisoners, for the island ot 
whither they were exiled for some political 
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sarket, and to procure an abundant supply ofjmen) of a crew already weakened by dis- 
a, by name, he most delicious fruits, excellent vegetables} ease, made it necessary at all events to re- 
MeN Was d the best buffalo beef that was to be had ;|cover the fugitives. With this view, an offi- 
untry, from hich, after all, is not saying much for the|cer was sent to remonstrate with and bring 
ne in their ntter. The inferiority of this article is the|them back to their duty. Reinforced by se- 
e element, more surprising, as the extensive tracts of the | veral other deserters, they at first rejected 
yas not the ‘chest pasture land all round the town ap-|the overtures made them, and, when threat- 
ills at this sared well adapted for the rearing of cattle. |ened with force, evinced a disposition to “show 
€ separated The first time 1 was ever entrusted with) fight;” but, at length, tired with short allow- 
might look e charge of a boat, was on my being des-|ance, and three nights’ bivouac in the forest, 
se Services satched with the purser’s steward for a cargo|and alarmed at the hostile attitude of a party 
persons, in of thisnecessary. We had to proceed to alof sepoys sent against them, they all returned 
idices, with spot some miles distant from the town, round |to the ship, stipulating for oblivion ofthe past, 
ion. It » point forming the anchorage, and shut out|just as we were about to weigh anchor. 
rd the eve. om al] communication with the ship, where} Nothing remarkable occurred during the 
of the fleet, | our purveyor grazed and slaughtered his|}remainder of the passage to China, the coast 









rangement;| “Mi@peasts. The crew of the boat consisted, for|of which, after a few days’ stay at Penang, 
ye servant;  “‘@the most part, of some old men-of-war’s men,|we reached in little more than a fortnight 
| which a. @ rt of a batch of from twenty to thirty indi-|from Madras, and proceeded to the usual an- 
ore for tha 3 viduals who had deserted from his Majesty’s|chorage of the East India fleets, off the vil- 
misconcep. : ships at Spithead, just previously to our leav-/lage of Wampoa, in the river of Canton, 
| early tle | ing the Motherbank. Frequent symptoms of| where we remained between three and four 
ehind. 1) | @ discontent had shown themselves among this| months to take in a cargo of tea. 

f the Hin. | “@ party during the voyage, and were probably; During this sojourn, the manners and cus- 
with which 4 only repressed by the firmness of our com-/|toms of this singular people, in every thing 
ily be ima. : manfer. ‘The boat was scarcely beached, and|the antipodes of those of Europe, presented 
ich among} @@ the purser’s steward, who had to proceed to a/a never-failing source of interest and amuse- 
ioned buta} ™@ considerable distance inland, out of sight,|ment; but the field of observation of those 
his case an} 9 when the crew, taking French leave, set off,| who trade to China, limited as it is by the 
it is true,) @ leaving me on a dreary part Of the coast with| jealous policy of the Chinese, affords little 
1, but these not a habitation or soul near. Young and in-| opportunity of collecting data for more than 
ir services experienced, tothe real inconvenience of my ja partial sketch of the national habits and 


sing to ob- 
‘ircumstan- 





situation Fancy added her terrific shadows; 
all that I had ever read or heard of savage 


customs of this very remarkable race. Fo- 
reigners are allowed no communication with 





ouch of an ferocity, “ of anthropophagi that do men eat,” | the interior, and those resident at Canton are 
shunned as now rose before my excited imagination, and| confined to the suburbs, none are allowed to 
* to avoid at made me heartily wish myself once more on| enter the city but by special permission, which 
they some board, Subsequently, | found that my ap-|is rarely obtained. However, the range of 
ome one or prehensions were by no means unreasonable:|the former is sufficiently extensive; and 
their cha- the vindictive and sanguinary character of the|the similitude of their architecture, and the 
natives of this archipelago is too well known |locale of their towns and cities, so exact, 
on stature, to cause a doubt of the risk I ran of being|that, according to authorities well informed 
e their lot plundered or murdered in case of encounter-|on the subject, a very correct notion may be 
art of the ing any of them alone. Hoping that our pro-| formed of the latter in every part of the em- 
their use : tracted absence would cause a boat to be sent, | pire. 
as well as I anxiously looked out in the direction of the} Canton, the capital of the province of 
1ey cooked ship, but in vain. At length, proceeding a/Quangton, is finely situated on the bank of a 
ately their little distance from the shore to reconnoitre|noble river. It consists of three towns, form- 
id they had for a road that might lead me to the town, the| ing nearly a square, divided by high walls, 
and a few direction of which I could easily ascertain, I|and is said to contain a population ot upwards 
espied, at some distance inland, a shed or hut, |of a million of inhabitants. The streets, long 
ays across which I conjectured might belong tothe party |and narrow, (the widest not more than twenty 
ulo Pen- who had to supply us with beef. On reach-|feet,) are paved with flag stones; no horse- 
Chis is sit- ing this, I found one of the boat’s crew|carriage of any description, either for the 
he Straits stretched on the floor in a state of intoxica-|transport of burthens or passengers, being in 
1 the main tion. This man, with some difficulty, I per-juse. The former are generally suspended 
the anchor- suaded to return to the boat with me; and,|on bamboos, between two or more men, and 
y and eight late in the day, being reinforced by the pur-|the latter carried in sedans. The houses in 
A ridge of i} —ser’s steward and another, I was enabled to|general have but one floor, built of wood, 
he scenery return on board. earth, or sometimes brick, fantastically and 
is the only The same night the remainder of these tur-|showily coloured and varnished. In the po- 
ly by Chi bulent beings, to the number of twenty, quit-/pulation above stated must be included those 
d beautiful. ted the ship, and joined their companions in| who continually reside in boats on the water ; 
few days, the interior. The loss of so many of the most |and this amphibious portion are said to consti- 
the Chine effective (for they were all nearly prime sea-|tute nearly a moiety of the whole. Thous- 
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ands ér these boats, all apparently equally 
under the municipal regulations, are arranged 
in admirable order and precision in rows, 
forming regular streets, communicating with 
the shore. ELuropeans occupy a range of 
buildings called “factories,” fronting a spa- 
cious quay. 

On a visit paid to our captain, residing at 
the latter, another youngster and myself, sti- 
mulated by curiosity, or rather by the exag- 
gerated difficulties said to be encountered in 
penetrating the sacred precincts, took it into 
our heads to make the attempt. After pro- 
ceeding a considerable distance in a central 
direction, through various long, narrow, and 
intricate streets in the suburbs, we at length 
reached a stone portal, (in its architecture 
not much unlike the entrance to some French 
provincial towns,) which we had reason to 
conclude was one of the city barriers. As 
our enterprise would be achieved by merely 
setting foot within this, and taking a peep, 
we cautiously reconnoiired for a moment, and, 
seeing the coast clear, made a bold push, and, 
without encountering any opposition, passed 
the interdicted boundary: but we had not 
proceeded many steps cre we were sent to 
the right-about by a native of the Celestia: 
Empire, the Cerberus of the gate, who no 
sooner caught a glimpse of us than, rushing 
forth from his lair, with arms extended in the 
manner of one chasing a drove of swinish de- 
predators from a potato-garden, with loud 
cries and menacing gestures, he compelled 
us to retreat in double-quick time. This ex- 
cursion furnished us with some specimens of 
Chinese urbanity and courtesy; for, on our 
return, hawing got involved in the labyrinth 
of streets, Br rather alleys, in which we found 
ourselves, as to lose our way, all our at- 
tempts by sfns (for we knew nota syllable of, 
the languagw) to obtain information, were 
treated with hsult and derision. At length, 
a mob having collected, 1 began to feel a Jit- 
tle awkWard, and [ know not what turn our 
adventure might have taken, had not a foreign 
gentleman, Resident at the Factory, by chance 
passing by, extricated us from our disagreea- 
ble situation by conducting us to our station. 
I know not whether it originates in the ex- 
clusiveness of their government, but certainly 
the deep-rooted prejudice existing among the 
lower orders of this empire against all classes 
of Fanqui, (the genera] term for Europeans,) 
is very remarkable ; and the above was by no 
means the only instance, not only of rude- 
ness, but of a hostile feeling bordering on in- 
veteracy, which I have witnessed in the 
neighbourhood of the anchorage of the ships. 

o their exclusive system, thus interdicting 
all but a partial intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, may be traced the causes which have 
hitherto prevented this otherwise ingenious 
people, who lay claim to the invention of that 
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making any progress in ship-building or nay. 
gation , for, without reference to this, an jp. 
feriority so striking would be an anomaly very 
inconsistent with the character of this people, 
so celebrated for industry and skill in the arts 
and in science.. Their junks are the most yp. 
sightly hulks that can be imagined. With , 


one, and never more than two, each one sip. 
gle enormous spar, with a mat-sail of’ propor. 
tionately gigantic dimensions, divided from 
head to foot into reefs by poles of bamboo~ 
how these unsightly, unwieldly arks, so little 
in unison with European notions of cause and 
effect, make shift to navigate at all, seems 
quite an enigma; but they nevertheless cop. 
trive to make considerable voyages, hugging 
the shore, and patiently waiting favourable 
opportunities of wind and weather. Many of 
these craft are from five hundred to a thous. 
and tons burthen, with sometimes a crew of 
from three to four hundred men. To obviate 
the fatal consequences of springing a leak at 
sea they have adopted an ingenious device: 
the hold is divided into numerous compart- 
ments by bulkheads, caulked and rendered 
water-tight. 

In the construction and management of 
their boats the Chinese excel, and it is really 
marvellous to observe the skill and dexterity 
with which either sex indiscriminately im- 
pels and maneeuvres their frail skiffs. This 
is usually performed by a scull, moved on an 
iron pin in the stern, instead of a row-lock: 
the larger class of boats are generally about 
twenty-five feet long, with a cabin built of 
bamboo, resembling in the general profile 
our municipal barges; they are divided into 
one or more apartments, in one of which is 
always seen the household deity, or Jos, in a 
little niche, resembling very much those of 
the Virgin Mary seen in Catholic countries. 

Nothing is so delightful to eyes wearied 
with gazing at nought but sky and water du- 
ring a long sea-voyage, than the landscape in 
the immediate vicinity of the anchorage.— 
The whole country on each side the river is in 
the highest state of cultivation ; to the right, 
on a verdant level of meadow, and paddy 
fields, a short distance from the river, the vil- 
lage of Whamnoa; on the left, a succession 
of beautiful hilly islands, insulated by the 
meandering branches or tributary streams of 
the Tigris; among which, opposite to the 
shipping, figures Danes Island, memorable 
among British tars as the scene of many 4 
frolic, as well as fracas, with the natives or 
the seamen of other nations. 

A favourable homeward-bound passage pre- 
sented an agreeable contrast to, and in some 
measure compensated for, our boisterous and 
eventfulone outward. From the long bank 
of Lagullus, the submarine termination of the 





first essential of navigation, the compass, from 


southern extreme of the continent of Africa 





poop and forecastle vying in altitude with 
their masts, of which they have generally by 7 
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a cheering omen was heard, and St. Helena 





ightful. Witha 


ra é 
or, we ran With a quarterly wind a distance 
’ 


ek inflaence of the genius of the gale.— 
The harpooner, astride the spiritsail yard, 
jaunched his three-pronged dart at the dol- 
phin or bonnetta, while others lured them 
with the glittering bait, or, the days’ duty 
over, sported, sang, laughed and joked, or 
danced their uncouth jigs tothe music of 
some simple Arion, while the mids and other 
youngsters, stationed on the poop like so many 
monkeys, were climbing the ropes and rig- 
ging, and performing all kinds of merry an- 
cs. 
‘ During the night of the 5th of April, the 
mean reckoning by the chronometers of the 
fleet per signal the day before having adver- 
tised us of our vicinity to the land, a bright 
look-out was kept in order that we might not 
overshoot it;a circumstance, from the con- 
stant direction of the wind and currents, and 
the hazy state of the atmosphere, not easily 
nea The morning broke, lowering and 
foggy ; but soon the mast-head-man’s voice of 


rearing its dark, and scorched, funeral crest, 
lonely and sullen, from the wide bosom of the 
ocean, was seen from the deck looming gloom- 
ily and heavily to the north-west. On the 
first view of this dark rock under similar cir- 
cumstances, the imaginative voyager, though 
ungifted with the superhuman foresight into 
futurity to apostrophize its destinies in the lan- 
guage of the ancient seers, (“* Aud thou too, 
ocean isle, unfruitful and desolate, a proverb 
and a by-word to the buccaneer, the smuggler, 
and the fugitive wanderer of the deep, shalt 
not be least in fame in the proud annals o 
kingdoms and of states!) might, with little 
exertion of fancy, well deem it fitted, if not 
predestined to its late and present uses, as 
the prison and the tomb of “ the foremost man 
of all this world.” 
For my own part, 1 cannot imagine how 
the compatriot admirers ot the extraordinar 
being, for whom it was reserved to fulfil this 
fiat of fate, should be so anxious to remove his 
ashes. Ifthe object of a monument is to in- 
sure the endurance of fame, this volcanic 
rock,—typical of the moral convulsion that 
produced and formed the man, standing alone 
in isolated majesty, and rearing its proud 
crest, towering and lofty as his own aspirin 
ambition, in the centre of that globe filled by 
his name—amid the wide waste of waters, 
profound as his own vast qomcagtoate and 
ess as his own insatiate wishes—stern- 

ly firm and unshaken amidst the war of ele- 
ments as his own immoveable resolves, un- 


‘ our voyage was absolutely de-jcarnage ard the strife of contendin nations; 
St. Hele ip cc-gailint south-east] and lastly, fruitless as the vanity of his selfish 
de, and fine, though in general hazy weath-| will and misdirected ambition,—if, I say, the 


of five or siX hundred leagues, scarce starting|deeds and character of that dead when living, 
tack or sheet, brace or bow-line, the whole ¢ 
All on board seemed imbued with the}lic the bones of Napoleon? 


Y| whose private worth and professional merit 


S\us. He did not now forget us. 
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resting-place of the dead shoulda typify the 
where but on the rock of St. Helena should 


The Pyramids of Egypt will, in a space of 
time that may be reckoned, be buried in the 
rapidly accumulating sands of the desert ; and 
already the name of Cheops, enveloped in 
doubt and mystery, (to preserve whose mem- 
ory or remains they were perhaps raised by 
the blood and sweat of millions,) is all that 
remains of their history. 
Vendome’s “proud column, pointing to 
the skies,”—a still frailer memorial of the 
warrior’s blood-stained fame,—at the merey 
of numerous contingencies inseparable from 
war and politics, may, in one short hour, be 
levelled with the dust; whilst that ocean is- 
land shall endure until 





the great g'obe itself, 

And all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like tie baseless fabric of « vision, 

Leave vot a wreck behind. 
Ranging along close under the dark-brown 
precipitous cliffs of the eastern side of the is- 
land, on one or two points of which are mili- 
tary posts, we were hailed by an officer from 
one of these at the north-east angle of the is- 
land ; and, before we reached the anchorage, 
were assailed by some tremendous heavy 
squalls, which came roaring down the valleys 
with a force that made all stagger again.— 
At length we reached the anchorage, coming 
to in deep water opposite St. James’ Town 
and Valley. Along the shores of this rock, 
mackerel are so abundant and so easily caught, 
that in a few hours every man in the ship, by 
putting over a line and hook of the most sim- 
ple manufacture, procured an ample supply. 
A party as usual was also sent on shore to 
pick water-cresses, the only vegetable re- 
source on the island. These, with a supply 
of pure water as clear ascrystal, in exchange 
tor the putrid filth we had so long been imbi- 
bing, constituted an absolute luxury. 
Our captain G ,an old naval officer, 





insured him the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him, had uniformly throughout 
the voyage shown a truly paternal interest in 
the comforts and welfare of the youngster 
midshipmen under his charge. He affected 
to be very proud of his “ Royal Mids,” as, 
when introducing us on shore, he used to call 
Aday or two 
after our arrival, orders were given to allow 
us all to go on shore, with instructions to his 
own steward to attend us as purveyor on the 
occasion. With this view a large basket, 
well freighted with wine and viands, carried 
by one of the servants, was prepared ; and af- 





bending will, and feelings indurated in the 


ter a delightful ramble over rocks and preci- 
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pices until we had explored the greater part 
of the islsnd, we sat down to a pic-nic dinner 
in the Governor's garden, at Plantation House; 
a very pretty place, especially when contras- 
ted with the surrounding desolation and ster- 
ility. A tortoise was shown us, which we 
were given to understand was upwards of two 
hundred years old. Hitherto the march had 
been conducted under the auspices of our 
commander-in-chief, the steward, with an or- 
der and harmony that could hardly have 
been expected amongst a set of wild harum- 
scarum urchins like so many wild colts just 
let loose ; but, by the time that our magazines 
were exhausted, to the no small delight of 
the jolly tar at the head of the transport ser- 
vice, a spirit of insubordination gradually be- 
gan to develope itself ina variety of freaks 
and bols, which our governor vainly en- 
deavoured to check, and which soon, in spite 
of threats to inform the powers, broke out 
into open defiance. ‘Two of the party becom- 
ing pugnacious, a combat ensued a I’ Anglaise, 
which ended in one of them being disabled by 
some serious wounds and bruises. With the 
exception of this fracas, the day passed off ve- 
ry pleasantly, and we al] returned delighted 
with our excursion. 

A short time previously to reaching St. He- 
lena; we had spoken a trader, from whom we 
obtained the first information of the Peace of 
Amiens. On leaving the island therefore, 
there being no farther any necessity for con- 
voy, or for the fleet keeping company, we 
separated ; and, asthe route of each varied 
more or less, it became a speculation of some 
interest which ship would first reach its des- 
tination; and considerable sums were staked 
on the probabilities. In this instance we 
proved that ‘the race is not always to the 
swift;” outward-bound, we were the dullest 
sailer in the fleet, and we now reached Eng- 
land the first. 





CHAPTER IL. 


Voyage to Jamaica. Azores. Arrival at 
ingston. Journey to and sojourn in the 
Blue Mountains. Magnificent Scenery. 
Maroons. Three jingered Jack. Quashi. 
Creole Overseer. Return to Kingston. 
Voyage to England. Dreadful Hurricane. 
Wreck and Dispersion of Convoy. Disas- 
ter of H. M. ship Calypso, and melancholy 
Sate of her crew. Narrow escape of the 
Goliath. 


Tue Peace having materially changed my 
prospects in the East-India service, it became 
necessary to turn my views in another direc- 
tion, and a friend having just returned from 
the island of Jamaica, where among the com- 
mercial class he possessed extensive connex- 
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determined me on taking a trip to that island [7 
Accordingly, furnished with credentials 4, {7 
many of the most opulent and respectable oy 7 
the mercantile community in the city of Kings. | 
ton, I embarked as passenger in the Wes. 
India ship Royal Edward. 

Our Voyage was not remarkable for any — 
event of interest. We made the Canaries, anj 
had an opportunity for two or three days, du. 7 
ing which our progress was retarded by light 
winds and calms, of contemplating the lotiy 
peak of Tencrifle, lifting itself high aboy. © 
the clouds; and, aftera pleasant passage of 7 
between five and six weeks of uninterrupte) — 
fine weather, we arrived in the harbour of 
Kingston. 

Anticipation is the mother of disappoim. 
ment. My reception however, on landing, if — 
not quite so cordial as my fancy had led met) | 7 
expect, was on the whole tolerable; but the | ~ 
fine hopes I had been led to form from my | ™ 
commercial speculations met with little en. 
couragement. ‘Trade, I was given to under. 
stand, was languishing. I was recommended 
to turn planter; and as I had but the choice of 
following the suggestions, or foregoing the 
patronage, of my advisers, after a little grave 
prosing, in whicha very pretty picture of the 
advantages and felicity of such a mode of life 
was delineated, Lacquiesced. This settled, it 
was soon intimated tome that Kingston being 
peculiarly unhealthy, and above all inimical 
to the constitutions of new comers, no time 
should be lost in proceeding to the interior, 
where, in a purer and more temperate atmos- 
phere, I might become seasoned to the climate, 
and have at once the opportunity of essaying 
my new profession. With this view, a jour- 
ney into the country was forthwith decided 
on; and, however unwillingly, it being little 
in unison with my inclinations, on the second 
or third day of my sojourn in Kingston I set 
off with two or three acquaintances, proceed- 
ing in the same direction, for the place of my 
probation, a coffee-plantation in the heart 
of the mountains, some thirty miles from the 
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city. 

Few countries can boast more magnificent 
scenery than Jamaica; a fact which, in spite 
of the somewhat unfavourable state of the at- 
mosphere on quitting the low lands, (at times 
hazy, with latterly some drizzling showers,) | 
had ample opportunity of verifying. The first 
five or six miles from the town, our way led 
over a flat covered with fields of the sugar- 
cane; the remainder of the journey through: 4 
mountainous country thickly covered with 
wood. As we wound along the zig-zag paths 
of the steep acclivities, now on the brink of a 
perpendicular precipice hundreds of feet in 
depth, with a torrent foaming through the 
dark abyss below, or now emerging from some 
narrow mountain-pass, which commanded a 
prospect more extended, the eye was ravished 
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7 the northward, as the clouds, broke, we had 
an occasional glimpse of that stupendous cen- 
tral chain ealled the Blue Mountains, to: -er- 
ing above the dense volumes of vapour which 
‘encircled them. Beneath, in contrast to the! 
frowning grandeur of these, the sight reposed ; 
on the rich and verdant valley ; or, turning to! 
the south, rested on the level and extended 
savannah, with the ocean in the distance, 
blending its blue horizon with the ethereal 
"azure of the sky. Here and there below, in 
some sequestered deli, the snug planter’s 
house and negro village peeped forth from a 
rove of clustering bananas, in the midst of a 
forest of the luxuriant and blossomed coffee- 
“shrob. But the eye alone can convey an 
% adequate conception of tropical scenery, par- 
ticularly in this island. Here Nature, ever 
bountiful, is prodigal in the extreme; and 
whether viewed in the awful magnificence in 
which she sits enthroned in her giant moun- 
tains, the richness and profusion m which she 
revels in the low lands, or the gorgeousness of 
tint and colouring in which she is every where 
arrayed, she alike defies the penci! or the pen 
to render her justice. 
The spot of my seclusion was a eoffee- 
plantation, the dwelling-house and premises 
of which were situated on the brow ofa small 
conical hill, at the bottom and at the eastern 
extremity of a deep valley or basin formed by 
> the surrounding mountains ; those to the north 
» and east, rising one above another, in an im- 
mense amphitheatre, until lost in the clouds; 
while to the southward they were less bold. 

+» Down in the ravine at the back of the house 
foamed a torrent, a branch of which, turnin 
off in a small artificial channel, babbled in a 
crystal stream through the works below, 
where -it served the purpose of turning a 
mill for the preparation of the coffee, and ad- 
ded at the same time to the beauty of the 
landscape. 

On the estate, and not far distant from ovr 
abode, was a cave, one of the many haunts of 
the celebrated Obi Man, so long the terror of 
Jamaica, and whose fame, through the medium 

of dramatic story, at the beginning of the pre- 

> sent century, reached to our own shores, un- 
der the well-remembered nickname, from a 
corresponding inutilation in one of his hands, 
of Three-fingered Jack. 

The theatre of this singular being’s exploits 
having been principally on this part of the 
island, and tlie facts still recent on my arrival 
in Jamaica, I had the opportunity of picking 
up some interesting particulars from various 
mdividuals well acquainted with our hero’s 
history, and, among others, from the Maroon 
negro Quashi alias Jonathan Reader, the man 
who finally put a period to the unfortunate 
Jack’s enterprises, and at the same time his 
existenee.* 

* This man, whose audacious depredations and achiev 


ments were at once the dread and admiration of the is- 
landers, whose efforts, backed by the most strenuous exer 
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One evening, shortly after my arrival, hav 
ing retired rather earlier than usual, I had 
just wurned-in, as the sailors’ phrase is, but 
had not yet disposed myself to sleep, when 


tions of the civil and military authorities,he continued so 
long to defy, exercised over the negro population, prone 
to superstition, the most unlimited influence, principally 
through their unshaken faith in his supernatural attri- 
butes, he being one of the pretenders to the charm of Obi, 
or African necromancy. This belief was strengthened 
by his almost superhuman physical strength, activity, 
and indomitable courage. In muscular power, he was said 
to be a match for any three men in the Colony; and his 
locomotive energies were no less surprising ; his activity 
and celerity of motion being such as to countenance the 
delusion that prevailed, as to the unearthly agency of 
which he was said to avail himself. Oftentimes, when 
the negroes of an estate, to the amount of two or three 
hundred, were assembled at evening muster before the 
plantation house, when the fame of some recent enterprise 
was going round in mysterious whispers among these 
awe-stiicken, simple people, at a moment when the scene 
of the exploit was so remote that they could not dream 
of his proximity, he would suddenly, as though he sprang 
from the earth, appear amongst them; and such was the 
veneration or terror which he never f iiled to inspire, that 
although a large sum was offered for his capture, dead or 
alive, no one of the multitude attempted to molest him. 
On his holding up the awful mutilated hand, the whole 
woukl sometimes prostrate themselves before him. He 
would then, unawed by the presence of the proprietor, or 
white overseer of the estate, deliberately levy his contti- 
butions, principally of food, and retreat to the woods.— 
Sometimes he would carry with him one or more of the 
female slaves,—for Jack, though capricious and fond of 
change, was of a very amorous temperament; and it 
was remarked, that their transient sojourn produced a 
most salutary eflect, they invariably :eturning sleek and 
healthy, 

Not far distant, in the strongholds of the Blue Moun- 
tains, dwelt an independent race of coloured men, des- 
cended originally from ranaway negroes, and a remnant 
of that army, principally composed of slaves, which the 
first European colonists, the Spaniards, bronght into the 
field to oppose their English assailants, under Pen and 
Venables, in the year Ifo6. At the subsequent conquest 
of the island, they established themselves in these impen- 
etrable wilds, and had for nearly a century been the pest 
of the islanders. resisting alike every amicable offer, 
(even a guarantee for their freedom, and twenty acres of 
Jand a-head, by the Governor, Sir Charles Lyttleton.) 
and every hostile attempt against them ; until at length, 
in 1740, under the government of ——— T'relawney, be- 
ing driven from their fastnesses, principally by a body of 
Musquito Indians, taken into pay for the purpose, they 
accepted the pacific overtures made to them, and since 
the Maroon war of 1795 have remained peaceful subjects, 
rendermg themse!ves eminently serviceable to the colon- 
ists, agreeably to one of the articles of the original treaty 
made with them, in arresting deserters from the estates. 
One of these, the Maroon Quashi, excited by the prom- 
ised reward, undertook the capture of our hero. Ue 
adopted the Christian religion as a counter-charm to the 
magic influence of his antagonist, and took the name of 
Jonathan Reader: Being well acquainted with the 
haunts of the fugitive, as well as the intricate paths and 
passes of these almost impenetrable forests, he set out 
with a young Maroon, his nephew, strong m his new 
faith, and confident of success. At this crisis it might 
be said that the whole island were on the alert for the 
same purpose ; bodies of troops were scourmg the coun- 
try in all directions, and alt the power of the Exeeutive, 
so long bailied, was exerted to the same end. a: 

for a considerable time the local sagacity amd activity 
of Reader. nearly a match for those of his an agonist, 
were completely foiled. Once they had grappled, but the 
superior strength of the latter enabled him to escape. At 
length, hunted from covert to covert, and probably ex- 
hausted by his almost superhuman exertions, he fell into 
the hands of tis deadly adversary, as he was sleeping 
under a tree. On this occasion, after a desperate strug- 
sie, in which he succeeded in disarming and severely 
wounding his opponent, he once more slipped through 
bis hands. But his hour was come; for in his flight, 
having to cross an adjacent valley, he was brought down 
by 2 musket-shot, as he was mounting the opposite bill; 
and the victor, severing his head from the body, received, 
on presenting his head to the authorities, the stipulated 
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I suddenly felt the bed, the furniture, and the; 


whole fabric in motion : the sensation this oc- 
casioned was of so peculiar a kind, that I find 
some difficulty in coftveying an accurate idea 
of it. It seemed as if some mighty arm, ap- 
plying a lever on one side of the house, had 
given the building a sudden lift: this was 
succeeded by a sort of tremour, or undulatory 
movement, as slight as it was transient, and 
all again was quiet. The solemn stillness of 
the hour, and the death-like calm, the usual 
harbinger of these visitations, made the cir- 
cumstance more striking and perceptible. Not 
a breath of air sufficient to rustle the sur- 
rounding foliage was stirring: every thing 
animate and inanimate was hushed in the 
most profound tranquillity. Unprepared for 
such a phenomenon, for an instant my mind 
was impressed with that vague and undefined 
sensation, a mixture of surprise and awe, 
which one may be supposed to experience 
when the imagination is deluded by the idea 
of a supernatural influence. This, however, 
instantly gave place to the conviction that 
this could be no other than a specimen, the 
first | had ever witnessed, of those convulsions 
of nature, of such frequent occurrence in this 
part of the world; and I learned next morn- 
ing that this had been one of the smartest 
shocks of an earthquake experienced for many 
years. In its proper place, I shall have to 
treat more largely on this subject, having 
been an eye-witness of some remarkable 
phenomena attending the eruption of Mount 
Souftrier, the volcano in the island of St. Vin- 
cent’s, on the 27th of April, 1812, and of oth- 
ers, in connexion with the great earthquake 
at Caraccas, which may throw some new 
light on the theory of these great workings of 
nature, or at least be interesting to men of 
science. 

A few weeks’ trial of the monotonous and 
solitary life of a planter sufficed, with my 
original disrelish for the ignoble calling itself, 
than which the situation of the meanest sailor 
or soldier appeared to me far more respectable, 
to make me heartily sick of it; not that my 
situation was by any means akin to that of the 
general run of the tyros of the profession, 
yclept book-keepers, for, under kindlier aus- 
pices than tne fraternity can generally boast, 
I was placed on the estate of a friend of one 
of my patrons, and, on the score of comfort, 
nay, even luxury, indulgence, leisure, and 
comparative independence, there was nothing 
to complain of: but I had no society ; Robin- 
son Crusoe himself scarcely experienced a 
more total isolation from the world. Indeed, 
although [had brought with me introductions 
to some respectable neighbouring families, the 
distance to these in a country so impractible 
was such as to preclude any very frequent 
visits ; so that the only civilized being with 
whom I could exchange ideas was the Creole 
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with whom Man Friday was perhaps a more 
intelligent, and certainly a far more amusing 
companion. Never having been out of the 
island, and rarely beyond the precincts of the 
property which he superintended, the circun- 
scribed orbit of his ideas, incapable of raging 
beyond his agricultural pursuits, was evident 
accordingly. But if he had a paucity of ideas, 
he was a man of still fewer words; and what 
was another stumbling-block to our inter. 
course, he was moreover extremely deaf.— 
Day after day would he sit at the door of the 
mansion-house, which commanded a view of 
the works, with a pipe or cigar in his moutt, 
scarcely exchanging a word. 


He had for a mistress, (a circumstance of 


common occurrence in the Colonies,) one of 
the negresses of the estate, who superintend. 


ed the menage, and whose control over the | 7 


household made her a person of no small cou. 
sequence in our little family. For reasons 
which it would be difficult to divine—her age 
verging on forty, and the tout ensemble of her 
sable charms being rather an antidote than 
excitement to any of the softer feelings, par- | © 
ticularly in a boy of sixteen—he took it into F ~ 
his head to imagine something equivocal be- 
tween us, and occasionally evinced some res- 
tive feelings. This and other circumstances 


contributed to fill up the measure of dislike, 
verging to disgust, at the restraint which | 
experienced ; and soon one sole idea took pos | | 
session of my mind, that of emancipating my- 


self, come what might from my thraldom. 


Having little to expect from the lukewarm § ™ 


patronage of my friends in Kingston, on tak- 
ing such a step without their knowledge or 
participation, my thoughts naturally recurred 
to that profession I had so recently quitted, 
the early bias for which had never been ex- 
tinguished. My old predilection for the sea 
returned in full force, and became the pivot on 
which all my vague and half-digested plans 
now turned. 

Among the casual circumstances which, i! 
not the primary causes, have so direct and 
powerful an influence on the most important 
determinations of our lives, the more minute, 
(but which are frequently the incipient germs 
from whence emanate our inclinations and 
onr will,) important as is the specalation in 
the training and education of youth, are often 
entirely overlooked. Thus the inclination,— 
the original source of which it is by no means 
difficult to trace to the early impressions de- 
rived from the all-engrossing theme of my 
juvenile days, the fame, nearly at its zenith, 
of the British navy; and the inspiring aid o! 
the songs of Dibdin, the airs of which stil! 
vibrate on my recollection, and conjure uP 
many a delightful association of thought, 
the inclination which had so long slumbered, 
was in no small degree resuscitated and nout- 
ished by the view of the majestic element, 





overseer, or manager of the estate, compared 


which occasionally, in my solitary rambles, ! 











APS a More caught a glimpse of form some high moun- 
. amusing | par stretching its expansive bosom, 
out of the interminable, and apparently unruffled, in the 
sincts of the distance. It would be difficult, particularly 
the circun, to that very numerous class, matter-of-fact 
le of raging folks, (whose train of thought, and action, 
was evident always mechanical, disclaiming any affinity 
‘ity of ideas, to the intellectual or ideal, comprehend only 
3; and what the tangible, and with whom it is naturally 
| OUT inter. F the fashion to sneer at the expression of some 
nely deaf of the finest feelings of our nature, as border- 
door of the a igon puling sentiment or Quixotic romance,) 
da view of ™@ to give an idea of the emotions and illusions 
n his mouth, which these occasions never failed to conjure 


up to my youthful fancy. What visions float- 


umstance of oa ed before m imagination ! The road of ad- 


lies,) one of venture, leading perhaps to fame and fortune, 
superintend. was before me; and, like the shepherd in the 
rol over the fable, on viewing the placid crest of ocean, 
0 small con- heedless of the storm, dreaming but of smooth 
For reasons seas and zephyr breezes, i longed once more 
ne—her ave to be ranging its boundless fi.'ds. 
emble of her The most accessible of the acquaintances 
vtidote than before referred to, was one who dwelt ina 
2elings, par- | me neighbouring valley, where he cultivated a 
‘took it into | 9™@ small coffee-estate, of which he was the pro- 
quivoeal be- prietor. This gentleman, whom I had once 
ed some res- or twice met at the militia musters of the dis- 
rcumstances trict,—all the whites of a certain age being 
> of dislike, | ™ obliged to serve,—and who on these and some 
aint which | | 9 other occasions had shown me many atten- 
tions, and had evinced much interest respect- 





lea took pos 15 


sipating my- ing me, had passed the meridian of a life of 


hraldom. ® great vicissitude and adventure, chiefly at 
e lukewarm § | sea. The narration of many interesting cir- 
ton, on tak- cumstances referring io his voyages and hair- 


breadth escapes, as may .be supposed, was not 
of a nature to allay my predominant inclina- 
tly quitted, tion: to him I finally confided my wishes and 
er been ex- [ @ plans, with which I had the satisfaction to find 
. for the sea [| his opinions so entirely to coincide, that, after 
‘the pivot on [% his kindly proffer of any assistance I might 
rested plans stand in need of in furthering my views, of 
‘ which the means of transport for myself and 


1owledge or 
lly recurred 





es which, if baggage was the most essential, I made up 
o direct and my mind, and within a few hours after I was 
st important on the road, — 

nore minute, My intentions being announced to my Cre- 


ole messmate, one fine morning, early mount- 


ipient germs : 
: ed, like Gil Blas, on my mule, with two stout 


inations and 


eculation in negroes to carry my baggage, I sallied forth, 
th, are often and with the buoyant feelings and light-heart- 
aclination,— edness of unreflecting youth, like the bird let 
by no means loose from its cage, bidding a final adieu to 
ressions de- [P these dreary solitudes, reckless of the uncer- 
1eme of my tain future, and without a single intrusive 
it its zenith, care on the score of the reception I might 
piring aid of meet with from my patrons, to whom I had not 
which still the opportunity of previously communicating 
conjure up my movements, I made the best of my way to 
f thought,— J Kingston. 
x slumbered, Like the hero’s—my equestrian prototype 
ed and nour- —my journey had also its adventure; for, 


while jogging on, complacently absorbed in 
certain waking dreams, my progress was 


tic element, 
'y rainbles, | 
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arrested, if not like his by the muzzle of a 
robber’s musket, by some object sufficiently 
formidable to terrify my mule, a fine spirited 
animal, which, suddenly darting to the other 
side of the road, completely unshipped me, 
and, leaving me sprawling in the dust, set off 
in double-quick time in the direction of the 
city, from which we were distant only about 
three miles. 

On my arrival in Kingston, my wishes en- 
countered no obstacle: a requisition to my 
friends, limited solely to the being put in a 
way to return to England, was forthwith com- 
plied with, and in a few days I found myself 
on board a fine new ship, the Tolloch Castle, 
of about five hundred tons buithen, nominally 
assecond mate. ‘I'his arrangement was made 
with my participation, and in accordance with 
the view of returning to the profession; at 
the same time that it saved the expense of 
passage money, it afforded me an excellent 
opportunity of adding to my stock of practical 
nautical knowledge. 

This occurred a few weeks previously to 
the commencement of hostilities in 1803, and 
our ship made one of a fleet of fifty sail, 
which left Port Royal in the month of July 
in that year, under the protection of the 
Goliath of 74 guns, and the Calypso sloop-of- 
war. 

The weather continued fine, and all was as 
favourable as could be wished, until we had 
reached the parallel of the Bermudas a little 
to the north-east, where we encountered a 
furious hurricane. The season of these, so 
often fatal to ships in this latitude, had now 
arrived, and the squally, lowering weather, 
the harbinger which generally precedes them, 
had prevailed for some days; but on the even- 
ing of the eventful night which ushered in 
the presiding demon of the storm, appearances 
had become so much more threatening, that 
by signal from the Commodore’s ship, the 
whole fleet were ordered to make all the ex- 
traordinary preparations usual on such occas- 
ions. Every ship through the dim obscure of 
a murky atmosphere might be seen reefing, 
furling, striking top-gallant yards and masts, 
and taking all the precautions which prudence, 
aided by experience, could dictate, and which 
the moment seemed to demand. On board 
our own ship, every thing was furled and 
close-reefed, save the niain-top-sail, and the 
main and fore stay-sails. ‘The wind at sunset 
blew hard in squalls from the south-west, and 
the weather was thick, hazy, and rainy.— 
About midnight however, just as the middle 
watch had relieved the deck, the wind sud- 
denly lulled; the dense mass of dark lowering 
clouds, which had so long obscured the face 
of the heavens, broke; the moon, about the 
full, shone forth in all her brilliancy, and we 
began to flatter ourselves we had for once 
been agreeably deceived. 

While thus congratulating each other on 
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the favourable change, full of pleasing antici- 
pations of the prosperous termination of the 
voyage, and a speedy sight of the white cliffs 
of our native land—how many, alas! with 
thoughts, perhaps, thus occupied, in one short 
hour, were to be hurried “ to that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns,” and to close 
their mortal voyage in the gulf which even 
then was yawning to receive them !—a little 
after 1 a. m. the wind, which, as | remarked 
before was from the southward, and had con- 
siderably moderated, suddenly flew round to 
the north-west, and with one tremendous gust, 
or rather explosion, which nothing could re- 
sist, tore the sails from the yards, and threw 
the ship with a dreadful crash on her beam- 
ends: even the furled sails were split to tat- 
ters, and the close-reefed main-top-sail blown 
like a rag out of the bolt-rope: to this we pro- 
bably owed the preservation of the ship and 
our lives ; a stouter sai! might have involved 
the loss of the masts, or capsized the ship; as 
it was, we were, for some time in asufficient- 
ly critical sitnation. The ship on her side, 
the crew hanging on by the weather gunwales 
and rigging, unable to move, so as to sound 
the pumps, ur take any measure for her pre- 
servation ; the sea, one vast expanse of foam, 
from which a constant spray, like driving 
sleet, continually drifted over the bulwarks, 
had all the appearance of a mountainous de- 
sert covered with snow ; whilst those porten- 
tous meteors of the storm, regarded by seamen 
with such superstitious awe, gleamed high 
aloft with lurid light, and seemed to hover 
about the mast-heads of the vessel. Never 
have I since experienced such a night; it 
seemed as if the reign of chaos was once more 
at hand, and the conflicting elements in the 
last throes of a general dissolution. 

The crisis at length passed; about 4 a. m. 
it moderated, and the ship resumed gradually 
a more erect position. Eagerly was the first 
moment seized to sound the pumps, we having 
every reason to fear, from the shock and heavy 
straining received from the first fury of the 
blast, that she had sprung a leak; this, how- 
ever, was not the case: being nearly a new 
and remarkably stout built ship, she weather- 
ed it nobly, and suffered but little in compari- 
son with the greater part of her consorts.— 
Some of these foundered during the night, 
and among the rest the ill-fated Calypso, 
which, run on board by a merchant-ship 
called the Dale, went down with a crew of! 
one hundred and twenty souls, all of whom 
perished. ; 

Daylight made us better acquainted with 
the disastrous effects of the tempest. Out of 
a fleet of fifty sail in company the evening 
before, not more than fifteen or twenty were 
now to be seen, most of which had suffered 
more or less. Here was to be seen a hulk 
with not a spar standing; there, another with 
only her lower masts, The Commodore’s 
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ship, the Goliath, of the line, was seen in the 
distance, with all her top-masts gone: she, 
among the rest, experienced.a very narrow 
escape, having been thrown on her beam-ends 
by the fatal puff, and rescued from an immip. 
ently perilous condition by the above partial 
loss. 


CHAPTER UL. 


Arrival in the Channel. Downs. Press. 
gang. Join the M. frigate. Sail for the 
coast of France. 


Action with flotilla and batteries. 
by a thirteen-inch shell, Dungeness ani 
Channel cruising. Narrow escape from 
shipwreck. Fifth of November, coinci- 
dent commemoration of. Join the P— 
sloop of war. 


Ir was about the middle of August when our 
skeleton fleet reached the Channel, an event 
which, after a tedious voyage, seldom fails to 
give rise to the most agreeable emotions. But 
the felicity which the first sight of the chalky 
cliffs now inspired was, with the many, strung- 
ly alloyed by the apprehension and anxiety 
occasioned by the information that a hot press 


was carrying on along the coast and up the F 
his we soon found was not exagger. § 


river. 
ated. So indiscriminate was the seizure, from 
the sudden necessity for seamen to man the 
numerous ships of war at that moment either 
in commission or in the course of equipment, 
that the only chance for all those in the least 
liable to be taken, of eluding the relentless 
gripe of these harpies of the fleet, was by 
concealment; as in such emergency neither 
protections, indentures, nor the peculiar cases 
of individuals, usually deemed a sufficient mo- 
tive for exemption, are of no avail. On this 
occasion, therefore, some of the best or more 
favoured of the crew resorted to the ordinary 
mode of secreting themselves, customary on 
board merchant-ships ; retreating to the hold, 
where arrangements for the purpose are ge- 
nerally made by forming coverts when stow- 
ing the cargo. In effecting this, it is almost 
incredible to what risk and privation these 
men sometimes submit ; squeezing themselves 
into casks, creeping into holes, where, accord- 
ing to circumstances, they are exposed to a 
protracted confinement, and the consequent 
chances of suffocation ; and when the search 
is very keen, sometimes submitting unflinch- 
ingly tothe no less threatening risk of wounds 
inflicted with the bayonet, or cutlass, made 
use of in probing the cargo, empty casks, oF 
any suspicious nook or cavity: so great was, 
at this period, the deep-rooted repugnance, 
amounting in numerous instances to an i0- 
surmountable antipathy, with which the idea 
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PCN in the ¢ serving in a King’s ship was contemplated! not always decided by any abstract reference 
‘one: she, Df this, though a subject of deep interest, as to claims, &c.; those frequently needing or 
‘yY narrow t is one of paramount importance to all those meriting protection the most, the aged or in- 
yeam-ends oncerned in the strength of their country’s|firm, being from caprice or favour placed 
an immin- ‘best bulwark,” and the durability of our| forward as scapegoats to the youthful and ro- 
ve partial scean sway, 1 way be spared the discussion|bust, thus confirming the old adage, “ the 
of the causes; and powerful indeed they must| weakest go to the wall. Of those left to 
ye, which could produce such impressions on| brave the storm on the present occasion, some 
he minds of men proverbial for their indiffer-| had protections, one or two indentures, some 
* Wrence to dangers the most appalling, and for)were “hard bargains, which the present 
their unparalleled patience and endurance un-| formed a convenient opportunity of getting 
der the most trying privations and hardships. |rid of; and-however I might be classed among 
. Press. The ungrateful task is the more unnecessary, | these, or how far soever my situation on board 
ul for the as much of what, in the eyes of our seamen,|might be supposed to guarantee my safety, 
ar’ s-mun, constituted exceptions to a man-of-war, have feeling perfectly indifferent about the matter, 
mglund.” since been obviated. Numerous salutary re-|I did not give myself the trouble to inquire. 
, Struck forms and beneficial changes, tending to the) We reached the Downs on Sunday the 21st 
eness an] improvement of the service at large, have|of August, and the anchor was scarcely. to 
ape from | ™ taken place, under the auspices of the Lord|the ground, when, the redoubted press-boats 
*, coinci- | ™ High Admiral and of the present Head and|sheering alongside, up sprang two smart 
he P—. Board of Admiralty ; among which, the ame-| youngsters, midshipmen from his Majesty’s 
lioration of the condition of the fore-mast) frigate M » the oldest apparently not 
man, with reference to allowance, diet, and|more than sixteen, who, with the imperious 
when our eneral treatment, ranks conspicuously.*—| hauteur and consequence so natural to youth, 
an event Confiding, therefore, the question of what|whea occasionally clothed with “a little brief 
m fails to [| 9% may yet remain to be done, to those who per-|authority,” calling for the Ship s Articles, 
tions. But | “@ haps possess in as much greater a degree the proceeded to muster the ship’s company.— 
he chalky | ™@ capability of appreciating it, as they have the| While this was going on above, arigid search 
y, strung. | | means of influencing the destinies of our sea-| was made below, and every hole and corner 
1 anxiety — @ girt empire, whose first and most natural pro- into which it was possible to squeeze a cat 
hot press | @ tection must, while ocean flows around her,|being well overhauled, with a discrimination 
id up the — ™ ever be her“ Hearts of Oak” and her “Wood-|by no means fettered or nicely scrupulous on 
exagger. fy en Walls”—I return to my narrative. the score of indentures, age, or even condi- 
zure, from — I was among the number of the less fa-|tion, save the maimed or mutilated—or to na- 
man the |» voured unfortunates to whom, for one reason|turalization, (one or two individuals picked off 
ent either | | or other, it was not deemed necessary to ex-|a wreck, and calling themselves Americans, 
quipment, = tend the privilege of the sanctuary: and so|being among the chosen,)—a tolerable swee 
the least — » far all was right; for in‘general in these, as|was made, and the whole, including myself, 
relentless ‘ in so many other parallel cases in this corrupt|in spite of some remonstrances and represen- 
» was by @ ) and unfair planet of ours, the preference isjtations on the part of the captain on my be- 
y neither half, were ordered without ceremony into 
Hinr cases HE now alo of victusiting hea been introduced on board of| ogee oa 
cient mo- our ships, which insures an allowance to the seaman that ehold me then fair ly enlisted, and for the 
On this no other nation can boast: and some salutary regula-|first time on board of a man-of-war—a some- 
tor more JEM lintor ahentinaty ner infie oaeycmeet ot | what inauspicious commencement, it must be 
> ordinary mest, hroqanetiy a to much abuse, have tempered ey aering ry — on weer the 
ymary on the severity of discipline. bia olloch Uastie merely for the passage home, 
‘the hold, Mam aaghteescate oc umat apparent anonialy inour free andlay, affair of seldom more than five or six 
. are ge- jngeeteys eopanensions — the, sablecs involves, it weeks, it was not thought necessary to incur 
en stow- any modification: which (without impairing this jee the expense of a useless outfit of marine 
is almost national arm of strength and general good) might make clothing ; and, it being Sunday, I was taken 
ion these tobe Wikthed Toe gts havo th ae tories bee to the frigate in a costume not quite in_har- 
vemsel ves a suggestion :—might not some regulation, having for its mony with the class of which I so ’ suddenly 
2, accord- basis @ limited period of service (Or each individual im- found myself one; for although in reality 
sed to a to be Gieianierte aneniendilly: 0 7 alata ams: there was nothing particularly outre or re- 
sequent Hope, the beacon and Jending-star of humanity, trom the ie nd the contrast of a somewhat fa- 
1e search ter coabeenr deramte one Sree Goutaeenat aie " fg shionable blue coatee, and other appendages 
unflinch- est source of their deep rooted prejudice and disinclina- of the best materials, with the coarser profes- 
f wounds tion to the service may be traced to the annihilation of sional rigging of my companions, yet, as Jack 
ss, made fe inatiment i as the old adage hae it one volunter|dearly loves his joke, and entertains a most 
casks, or slight provision in the shape of pension, men would more | S0Verelgn contempt for a long coat, this sim- 
eat was HE Sear ea tera Soon Ame al more| ple cireumstance——for I was allowed to 
ugnance, force of habit, that with the provision and comfort of a|"@tain my dress—subjected me at first to the 
‘Oo an iD- man-of-war over every other class of vessel, the greater sneers and jokes of the honest tars, who, eye- 
the idea Would be vere armination of their period of serviceling me with an invidious glance, at once 
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classed me as the best non-descript, or as one 
of that ignoble genus, yclept “ Lord Mayor's 
Men;” the sobriquet of that worst descrip- 
tion of land-lubbers, who perform the humb- 
ler duties of the waist or after-guard—cock- 
ney artisans, runaway apprentices, and such 
like, who are drafted from the river in the 
characteristic toggery of their respective 
crafts ;—all which, though in itself a matter 
of apparently trifling import, under the hu- 
miliating circumstances, and consequent de- 
pression of the moment, was not calculated 
to restore my complacency. It might have 
been some consolation that the commanding 
officer did not entertain the same disparaging 
opinion, had it not been somewhat too dearly 
purchased ; for he forthwith stationed me in 
the main-top, one of the most active berths ini 
a man-of-war; and one which, inferring a 
practical knowledge of the general duties of 
a seaman, the helm, the lead, &c. neither my 
youth, strength, nor experience was much 
fitted for. 

The peculiarity of my situation, and the 
representations of the commander of the Tol- 
loch Castle, would on most similar occasions 
have claimed some exception in my favour ; 
mates of merchant vessels, midshipmen of In- 
diamen, and others, whose peculiar cases in 
any manner merit consideration, being com- 
monly placed on the quarter-deck, or in some 
other station equivalent to that which they 
may have been obliged to forego. I was, 
however, not so fortunate; and whether ow- 
ing tothe quarter-deck being superabundantly 
filled with young aspirants for naval fame—al- 
though from the first | experienced much in- 
dividual notice and sympathy among the offi- 
cers, (towards one of whom, now high in the 
service, I shall ever retain the most grateful 
recollections for the active imterest evinced 
by him,)—or to whatever other cause it was 
owing, [ continued to share for a considera- 
ble time the common lot before the mast, ex- 
posed to those frequent violations of feeling, 
and the many mortifications, which a mind 
strongly sensitive might naturally be supposed 
to experience, when thrown suddenly into a 
position at once anomalous to its own ideas, 
habits, and expectations, in a very strict ship, 
and among a fellowship so rude. 

Being detained, on leaving the Tulloch 
Castle, in examining other ships of the con- 
voy, we did not reach the frigate until near 
midnight. On mounting the quarter-deck of 
this superb ship, I could not help being struck 
by the glance which even then I snatched 
previously to being ordered below for the 
night. An unclouded autumnal moon ren- 
dered the effect more striking, and, while its 
dubious light left a range for the imagination, 
produced an impression not readily to be ef- 
faced. In spite of the fatigues of the day, 
the novelty of my situation and tone of teel- 





ing, to which might be added the position, 
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not one which invited to “ soft repose,” of my 
couch on the bare deck, squeezed pell-me)| 
with sundry other “ strange bed-fellows,” wit), 
whom, according to the old adage, * adver. 
sity makes us acquainted,” among chests an 


bedding, left me little disposition to court that 


first of “Nature’s kind restorers, balmy 
sleep;” and I well remember, that with 4 
curiosity excited by the cursory glance I had 
just snatched, when all was hushed, I arose, 
and stole on deck to examine, more at |e. 
sure, the theatre to which chance had so un- 
expectedly transferred me, 

It was past midnight; the moon, nearly at 
the full, was still shining brightly. Not a 
breath of air rippled the translucent way: 
which reflected her beams, and not a sound 
was heard save the gentle noise of the tide 
against the bows of the ship, or at interva!s 
the “ all’s well” of the sentinels of some dis- 
tant vessel. All was repose above and be- 
low. Our sentries, as will now and then be 
the case in harbour in the best regulated ships, 
appeared to be nodding on their posts, and the 
officer and mids of the watch had either stolen 
below to solace themselves with the custo- 
mary refreshment of a middle-watcher, ox 
were tranquilly coiled between the carronadcs, 
stealing a nap, or listlessly lounging over the 
gangway or hammock nettings, absorbed in 
those waking dreams which the hour and the 
scene were so calculated to engender. With 


emotions strongly excited by the events of 


the last twenty-four hours, I contemplated 
with admiration the arrangement which cha- 
racterized the whole concern—the white and 
ample decks; those proudly towering colossal 
masts, the trimness of the rigging, the sym- 


metrical files of those ponderous engines of 


destruction, bristling forth from her varnished 
sides ;—and, when with all this was associat- 
ed the halo which gave the magic gilding ant 
secret charm to the whole,—the proud pre- 
eminence and well-earned fame of the British 
Navy,—a thrill of enthusiasm made me forge: 
the humble part I was filling in the scene, 
and dissipated for a moment the depression 
which my present circumstances were so well 
calculated to occasion. The M was a 
crack frigate, and one of the largest in the 
service,—she was in full cruising trim, and 
a perfect model of her class; need I say that 
the effect upon me was proportionate ? 
While awaiting the result of a communica- 
tion with my friends, my berth in the main- 
top was no sinecure. ‘The ship being recently 
commissioned, a frequent exercise of the crew 
being necessary, and the first lieutenant be- 
ing rather a * taut hand,” we had 
reefing and furling. The captain of the top, 
of the watch in which I was stationed, was 
the very model of a thorough-bred man-of- 
war’s-man, one of those genuine sons of Nep- 
tune whose element is so peculiarly the sea, 
that, with the instinctive propensities of other 
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salt-water animals, their migrations seldom 
extend far inJand; a fair specimen is rarely to 
be fuund so high up as London Bridge, but, to 
be seen in perfection, must be sought for 
chiefly within the precincts of Plymouth-dock, 
or the Point at Portsmouth, where they are, 
or were before the fashion of queues was on 
the wane, distinguishable from ordinary tars 
by the tie reaching down to their loins, of the 
diameter of a moclerate-sized hand-spike. He 


was one of those smart, active, fear-nought 


fellows, who, blow high or low, scorning the 
ordinary safer route by the horse-fly out to the 
earing, achieve the interval between the rig- 
ging and yard-arm at a bound to reef or furl, 
and who exact from those under them a_cor- 
responding agility. Although instances of 
undaunted defiance of dangers the most ap- 
palling, so characteristic of the British tars in 
the ordinary execution of their duty, are fre- 
quent enough, yet have [ rarely witnessed 
more striking examples of it than were some- 
times exhibited by this man. Among the im- 
perative duties of the seamen, the most trying 
and perilous are those performed by the top- 
men; and the risk would appear incredible to 
many, Which, in the common routine of ser- 
vice, these, when mounting aloft in the storm, 
the vessel rolling gunwales under, and the 
masts nodding over the side, to cut away a 
sail, or send down a sprung yard or mast, un- 
flincingly encounter. I recollect on one oc- 
casion, when blowing tremendously hard, and 
we had parted the main-top-sail-yard in the 
slings, and when the heavy lurching of the 
ship had brought the two extremities together 
with a concussion that threatened destruction 
toany one who should have the temerity to 
venture out,—I recollect seeing this indivi- 
dual poised in the air nearly a hundred feet 
above the deck, jerked toand fro with a ve- 
locity, and retaining his position at the earing 
with an equanimity, which excited the aston- 
ishment and admiration of allon board. This 
hero, Bill Johnson, as he called himself, did 
not allow the grass to grow under our feet, 
and one or other duty did nof, perhaps fortu- 
nately, leave me much time to chew the cud 
of irksome suspense, or admit the intrusion 
of sombre reflection. 

Our ship was one of the numerous squadron 


employed on the blockade and observation off 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, the principal rendezvous 
for which was the Downs, or the equally 
shelterless anchorage of Dungeness: the 
whole was under the chief command of Ad- 
miral Lore Keith, whose flag was on board 
the Monarch, of 74 guns, and of Rear-Admi- 


ral Louis, in the Leopold, 50. A division of 


these, forming a detached or flying squadron of 
the lighter vessels, frigates, sloops of war, 
brigs, and cutters, of which we were one, 
was under the immediate orders of that ac- 
tive and enterprising officer Commodore 
Owen, in the Immortalite ; and the service 
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on which it was employed, (particularly the 
brigs and small craft,) was one of unceasing 
vigilance and exertion. 

The range of coast immediately under our 
surveillance included that part of it on either 
side of Boulogne, from Cape Grisnez, four 
leagues to the eastward, nearly to Saint Val- 
lery, west; but the focus of all our operations, 
and the general rendezvous for our ships, was 
off the former town. 

On this point the attention of all Europe, 
but more especially of Great Britain, wascon- 
contred with the most intense interest: a 
great problem, in which not only those, but 
more or less every other nation in the globe, 
was, perhaps, concerned, was about to be 
solved. Boulonge was the portal from which 
the greatest warrior of the age, one whose 
career had hitherto been but a rapid march 
from victory to victory,—whose gigantic un- 
dertakings had never yet failed,—the modern 
Cwsar, was (from the same port as his illus- 
trious prototype) to debouch at the head of 
legions flushed with conquest, to attempt the 
invasion and subjugation of our isle. A flo- 
tilla of upwards of a thousand sail, praams, 
brigs, lugger-rigged gun-boats and transports, 
were already collected in its harbour, exhibit- 
ing a forest of masts ; and on the surrounding 
heights was encamped the redoubtable army 
which they were intended to transport. The 
clifls to the eastward, as far as Cape Grisnez, 
and to the westward as far as Point D’Alpert, 
bristled with cannon, the thunders of which 
resounded to the opposite shoresof Dover, and 
were unceasingly heard whenever the weath- 
er permitted, or opportunities offered of re- 
connoitering or intercepting the convoys and 
reinforcements continually arriving from the 
diilerent ports. ‘These kept so close to the 
shore, that, to attack them with any chance 
of success, we were necessarily exposed to 
the fire of the batteries; they generally al- 
lowed us to approach unmolested as near as 
we thought fit, but the instaat we hoved-to 
or stood off, they vomited forth their showers 
of shot and shell. 

Up to this period Boulogne, eclipsed, par- 
ticularly during peace, by its rival neigh- 
bour Calais, from the greater facility of com- 
munication between the latter and England, 
could boast but ofa very indifferent harbour, 
formed by the estuary of the little river Laine, 
nearly dry at low water; but no sooner was 
the grand project of invasion conceived, than, 
for the first time since its occupation by the 
English in the sixteenth century, it suddenly 
assumed an air of bustle, and became the 
theatre of interesting events—the harbour 
being widened, ard both banks lined with 
quays, had a bridge thrown over it—moles 
were constructed, and a spacious basin dug.— 
Vimereux, a few miles to the north-east, was 
formed into a small port; and Ambleteuse, 
adjacent, was deepened and enlarged. At 
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the same time, to conduce to the security of, 


the port and roads, the approach to which, 
on account of the shoals and cross-tides, is ev- 
er difficult, seven or eight forts were formed 
at low water on the sands. 


The flotilla when assembled consisted of! 


1104 vessels, of which 578 were armed praams, 
gun-brigs, and Juggers, the remainder trans- 
ports—forming with those at Vimereux, Am- 


bleteuse, Calais, and Ostend, a grand total of 


2293 sail, intended to transport 163,645 men, 
including seamen, and 9059 horses. The 
praams were ship-rigged, one hundred and 
ten feet long, twenty-tive broad, drawing only 
seven or eight feet of water, and mounting 
twelve long twenty-four pounders ; the brigs 
three long twenty-fours, and an eight-inch 
howitzer; and the luggers one twenty-four 
and a field-piece. ‘The whole, distinguished 
into six divisions, were under the chief com- 
mand of Vice-Adiniral Eustace Bruix, assis- 
ted by Rear-Admiral Jean Raimond La- 
crosse, 

With such a force, nothing appeared more 
singular than the apparent apathy and indif- 
ference evinced by the enemy as to our move- 
ments, as long as we were not the aggressors. 
Except in stormy weather, the light squadron 
usually anchored on a bank parallel with the 
town, a little out ofshell-range; here we re- 
mained for days and weeks together (some- 
times only a solitary frigate, or a few brigs,) 
with as much confidence and tranquillity in 
the face of a numerous squadron of praams, 
brigs, &c. outside the harbour, at not much 
more than gun-shot distance, as if in Dover 
roads. In calm weather more especially, 
which precluded the possibility of an imme- 
diate reinforcement, they had many very 
tempting opportunities of attacking us advan- 
tageously ; but of these they did not choose to 
avail themselves. 

On the 28th of September, a strong north- 
east wind having obliged a small squadron of} 
bomb-vessels and others, under the orders of 
the Autumn, stationed off Calais, (which 
town they had the day previous bombarded,) 
to quit the coast, a division of thirty-six sail 
of brigs and luggers, taking advantage of the 
favourable opportunity of the wind and their 
absence to slip out of the harbour, made the 
best of their way to Boulogne. These we 
encountered off Cape Grisnez, and under the 
fire of their batteries (maintaining a running 
fight of three hours) chased to their destina- 
tion. On the 29th, a second division of twen- 
ty five sail meking the same attempt, a simi- 
lar effort on our part was again, with some- 
what better success, made to defeat it. In 
the course of the action, which continued for 
nearly three hours, under a tremendous fire 
from all the batteries, a thirteen-inch shell 


falling in our starboard waist, just clear of 


the gangway, penetrated the main and lower 
decks, leaving a chasm large enough for three 
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or four men to stand in, and, passing throug), 
a quantity of plank stowed in the Wing, ex- 
ploded among the junk and cordage usually 
stowed there, to which it set fire, scatterins 
its fragments in all directions, but luckil; 
without wounding a man. Among the vari. 
ous accidents by “ flood and field,” none is 
more awful or generally more fatal than a fir 
on board a ship ; and the first alarm on this 
occasion caused a correspondent sensation 
among the crew, which I am satisfied no oth- 
er kind of danger would have done ; this, 
however was soon dissipated. The hole 
through the decks forming a direct communi- 
cation with the ignited materials, water was 
promptly and plentifully supplied through it, 
and ina few minutes the fire was extinguished. 
In this affair two or three of the enemy’s 
vessels were driven on shore, the remainder 
either got into Ambleuteuse or Boulogne. 

On the 31st of October, while working in 
for the coast in the neighbourhood of Etaples, 
in company with the Lark and Harpy sloops 
of war, we observed a gun-brig and six other 
vessels standing out of that port ; signals hav- 
ing been made to chase, and the Admiral 
Mitchell cutter making her appearance close 
in with the Jand, we succeeded in bringing 
the enemy’s vessels to action under the batte- 
ries, and in a short time drove the brig and a 
sloop onshore. The cutter, drawing but lit- 
tle water, closed with the former, and particu- 
larly distinguished herself; she was, however, 
much cut upin her rigging, and had several! 
men wounded. 

The anniversary of the famous Gunpow- 
der Plot, the 5th of November, was appropri- 
ately commemorated by the light squadron at 
anchor off Boulogne, in an attaek on a division 
of the flotilla, and the whole coast was in a 
blaze ; but, with the exception of two ves- 
sels driven on shore, little was effected. 

The stormy season was now approaching, 
and I was about to essay a winter’s cruise 
among the dangerous shoals of the North Sea 
and the Narrow Straits of Dover; a service, 
the nature of which, to be comprehended, 
must be experienced. From the command- 
er to the cabin-boy, none can be more ardu- 
ous or perilous; alternatively striving with 
the storm, the rapid tides, and heavy broken 
cross seas, so peculiar to this part of the-Chan- 
nel. Among the sands of the Downs, Dun- 
kirk, or Calais, during the long dismal winter 
nights, there were moments when the most 
indefatigable vigilance, skill, end energy, 
searcely sufficed to preserve the respective 
vessels from destruction; and it must be matter 
of astonishment, as it is of high commenda- 
tion, to all those acquainted with the subject, 
that so few casualties occurred among the nu- 
merous squadron, which, during a long inter- 
val, in all weathers, it was found necessary 
to maintain unflinchingly on this trying sta- 
tion. Many were the hair-breadth escapes 
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which I, and doubtless all, have at various, On our return to the Downs immediately 
cine experienced, when in a heavy sea the after, I was gratified to find that the con- 
wind would chop round, and make, of one or summation of my wishes, which I had been 
other coast or bay, a lee shore. ma | so long impatiently anticipating, was, through 

With plenty of sea-room, the skilful sea-| the influence of my friends, at length effected, 
man, familiar with difficulties and fertile in and I found myself transferred to the quar- 
expedients, has little to apprehend ; but in a, ter-deck, ; ; 
conttict with all the elements, and with nei-| _ Few events, as may be imagined, have af- 
ther space nor time for his resources, the forded me more vivid pleasure than this ; and 
most able and watchful cannot always pro-|among a very fine set of young men in the 
vide for the emergencies contingent to so un-| midshipmen’s mess, the greater part of whom 
equal a struggle ; and our ship about this have long since failen, cut off in the flower of 
time very narrowly escaped the fate reserved youth, either in the combat, by disease, or 
for her ata later period, when her gallant some other fatality, the concomitant of war 
captain and all on board perished by ship- and hard service, | passed the remainder of 





wreck. 


Dungeness was the occasional anchorage | 


and rendezvous for the squadron, in those. 
gales when it became difficult or unnecessary 
to remain off Boulogne. 


the threatening symptoms of a gale from the: 


northward, and the bad weather peculiar to, 


this season of the year, made it desirable to 
seek the shelter thus afforded, we stood over 
to the roadstead, which we did not reach un- 
til late in the evening. Owing to one of 
those illusions of the vision consequent on a 
hazy atmosphere at sea, in the vicinity of 


land, and a very dark night,—there being} 


no moon,—the pilot, though the beacon light 
on the point was visible, mistook the anchor- 
age, the shore being very low, and, running 
the ship into shallow water, about 8 P. M., just 
as we were about to let go the anchor, she 
struck. In this critical position, witha heavy 
swell setting into the bay, which made the 
ship strike so hard as to shake us off our legs, 
and which only a stout new vessel like the 
M——could have withstood, we remained for 
nearly two hours. Amid the confusion more 
or less inseparable from the first moments of 
danger in the best-regulated ships, and among 
the coolest and most undaunted under such 
circumstances, in hoisting our boats and run- 
ning out anchors, the brilliant but ghastly 
glare which the occasional and sudden burn- 
ing of the blue lights threw on every object 
on deck,—with, the Janterns at the mizen- 
peak, contrasted with the sombre obscurity 
of the darkest night I ever witnessed, togeth- 
er with the flashes and roar of the guns, fired 
at intervals as signals of distress, the howling 
of the wind through the rigging, the flap- 
ping and shaking of the sails, and the lashing 
of the waves,—furnished an admirable scene 
for some poetical spectator, but possessing, 
for the immediate actors in it, a somewhat too 
piquant and appalling interest. At length, 


by the assistance ofa cutter and some boats of 


the squadron, which arrived with their tardy 
aid, after some ineffectual attempts to heave 
and back her off, our exertions were crowned 
with success, and the gallant ship once more 
rode in safety in deep water. 


On the 16th of No-, 
vember, on one of those emergencies, when, 


my time in this ship as agreeably as good 
health, good hopes, and congenial society 
could be supposed to make me. There bein 
no actual vacancy for rating me on the ship’s 
books, and one offering on board his Majes- 
ty’s sloop P , one of the squadron, I join- 
ed that vessel in the Downs on the 28th of 
January. 








CHAPTER IV. 


Description of the P——s daring enter- 
prises and intrepidity off Boulogne—Re- 
pulse and disaster of the M—’s boats— 
Capture of agun-boat and two schuyts— 
Stone-ship expedition and failure—Bug- 
bear of invasion—Future probabilities of 
by facilitics afforded by steam, d-e.—Na- 
polon at Boulogne— Severe action with 
flotilla and batteries—The Constitution 
sunk alongside of us—Narrow escape of 
ourselves from a similar catastrophe by a 
shell— Wreck and dispersion of flotilla in 
a gale—-Catamaran enterprise-—Deal 
beach and Channel cruising. 





Tue P—— was one of the old eighteen-gun 
brig sloops, a class happily long since gone 
by. Circumsceribed in their dimensions for 
the complement of men, which, in commen 
with the largest ship-sloops, they were al- 
lowed, and embarrassed by their heavy thirty- 
two-pounder carronades, the Jong slides of 
which when the guns were run out complete- 
ly encumbered the decks so as to render the 
working of the ship and all locomotion ex- 
tremely difficult ; they were but ill adapted to 
such a station as the North Seas in the in- 
clement season. In their construction, con- 
venience or comfort, from the arrangement 
and want of space between decks, seems 
to have been the last thing contemplated ; 
and their deep waists, and lofty ponderous 
bulwarks, made them in bad weather as un- 
safe as inefficient. ‘The contrast with the 


superb roomy ship I had just quitted, madeall 
this the more apparent; andthe first glance 





on setting foot on board, produced an impres- 
M 
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sion which subsequent experience was not 
calculated to obliterate. 

Under the immediate orders of Commo- 
dore Owen in the Immortalité, who, as I be- 
fore remarked, commanded a detached squad- 
ron of the lighter vessels, and whose attach- 
ment to the smell of gunpowder, and the 
praiseworthy desire of inspiring others with 
the same penchant, led him often, without 
other apparently adequate inducement, to 
court destruction under the batteries,—we 
were frequently a mark for the enemy’s prac- 
tice. Now and then, it is true, a tempting 
opportunity would offer when some of the 
numerous convoys continually dropping down 
along the coast, from a scant wind or other- 
wise, on rounding the head-land, would be 
obliged to stand farther than usual from the 
shore. Of this we sometimes successfully 
availed ourselves, getting hold of a gun-boat, 
or a few smal! craft with stores; but in gen- 
eral, the end proposed did not appear propor- 
tioned to the risk and sacrifice incurred in the 
attainment. 

Whatever might be the motive that dicta- 
ted our offensive movements, they were in 
cessant, and the honest citizens of Boulogne 
will long remember our feats ; our frequent 
andvarious enterprises, and the uncertainty 
our attacks, could not fail to keep them on the 
qui vive, particularly in the lower town, 
which suffered more than once from our shells. 
Several of the squadron suffered severely in 
the loss of men and boats, in various isolated 
attempts to cut out vessels under the muzzles 
of their guns, and even at their pier-heads ; 
and these undertakings, desperate as they 
were hopeless, never paused for want of vol- 
unteers. 

A short time after I quitted her, the M—— 
lost some of her boats, with the second lieu- 
tenant, two or three midshipmen, and some 
twenty or thirty of the picked men of the 
ship’s company, the greater part of whom 
were killed or wounded, in the forlorn at- 
tempt to cut out a brig, one of the flotilla 
moored within musket-shot of the shore. On 
another occasion, the first lieutenant of one of 
our frigates reconnoitring the harbour by 
night, mounted the pier, in defiance of ob- 
stacles apparently insurmountable, and the 
Argus-eyed vigilance of the sentinels, one of 
whom he surprised and shot on his post. <A 
narrative of these affairs, many of which, 
from their failure and the sacrifice of lives 
and men, were not always fully detailed to 
the public, would form an interesting volume 
of the most dauntless daring ever recorded ; 
but I shall confine myself to the relation of 
such facts only as I was the immediate sharer 


in. 

At daylight on the 12th of March, having 
kept well in-shore during the night, in com- 
pany with the Aggressor gun-brig, perceiving 
a small convoy coming round Cape Grisnez, 
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on its way from Calais, we dashed in among 
them, in spite of the batteries, and succeeded 
in capturing three of them; one the French 
national lugger gun-boat, the Penriche, of 
two guns, and two transport schuyts. 

In the month of April, the notable attempt 
to block up the harbour of Boulogne, by sink. 
ing large masses of stone at the entrance, an 
which had been for a considerable time de. 
layed by the unfavourable state of the weath- 
er, was at length made. On the 12th, the 
Monarch, bearing the flag of Admiral Lord 
Keith, with the greater part of the Downs 
squadron, escorting the long-expected stone. 
ships, arrived at the anchorage off Boulogne. 
The latter were three old Indiamen of con- 
siderable bulk, filled with huge blocks of 
stone, regularly cemented and clamped to- 
gether with iron, so as to form one solid mass, 
extending from the after to the fore-hold. 
Between this and the sides of the vessel, a 
space was left, allowing a ready communica- 
uon fore and aft, in which, as in other parts 
of the hold were distributed fagots and com- 
bustibles for consuming the hulls ; and in the 
fore-hold; near the step of the fore-mast, was 
a scuttle opening inwards, by which it was 
proposed to sink them. The only point for 
the effectual execution of the project was 
necessarily within the formidable line of the 
enemy’s vessels in the roads, and the sea 
batteries, and within less than half musket 
shot of the pier-heads, under the muzzles of 
the numerous artillery which bristled from 
every point of the heights overlooking them. 

‘The tide serving between ten and eleven 
A. M., and the wind and weather being as fa- 
vourable as could be wished, every preparo- 
tion wasinade for the hermetical blockade of 
the redoubted flotilla the same night; and the 
P—— having a prominent part to perform on 
the oecasion,—our station being to carry in 
and deposit the said masonry at the spot before 
specified,—we were all on the alert. Amid 
the bustle and activity which prevailed as the 
anxious moment approached, the influence of 
that high and indefinable excitement, a mix- 
ture of hope, doubt, and suspense which usv- 
ally precedes the immediate execution of 
some momentous and daring undertaking, 
was felt in its full force ; and while opinions 
fluctuated as to the feasibility of the plan and 
its final results, all agreed that the experi- 
ment would not be made without some broken 
heads. As the day closed, the wind fell. 

At eleven Pp, M., we weighed witb a light 
breeze, but the vessels being unable to make 
sufficient way through the water, we were 
soon after obliged to resume our anchorage, 
and forego any further operations for that night. 
In the same way, by a coincidence apparently 
as singular as providential, the few successive 
nights on which only the tides permitted the 
execution of the scheme, the same cause frus- 
trated any farther efforts to carry our charge 
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~ could be kept afloat until the next period of 
the moon permitted another essay, the enter- 
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to its final destination ; and as the leaky state 
of these crazy vessels, already much shaken 
by the bad weather during a protracted stay 
in the Downs, made it doubtful whether they 


rise, which, if even successfully carried into 
effect, would have proved as harmless to our 
enemy as destructive to ourselves, was finally 


abandoned. ; , ap k 
Whoever conceived the idea of this project, 


> could have been but little acquainted with 


the localities of the spot of his intended oper- 
ations. So closely defined and narrow is the 
only channel, (formed to the north-east by an 
artificial dyke, dry at low water, leading from 
the harbour of Boulogne,) and such the rapid- 
ity and eddy of the tides in the roads, that it 
was a hundred to one ifany large vessel, in a 
dark night, could hit with sufficient precision 
the necessary point. What hope, then, could 
be reasonably entertained of succeeding with 
these huge unmanageable hulks, which sailed 
so ill, and which under the most favourable 
circumstances it was found extremely diffi- 
cult to manwuvre, exposed to the fire of the 
flotilla, the numerous batteries, and a murder- 
ous fusillade of musketry? But, admitting 
that the measure in all its details had been 
successfully carried into execution, and that 
these mountains of stone had been deposited 
in a position most favourable to the end pro- 

ed, what would have been effected? Near- 
ly the whole would have been left sufficient- 
ly dry at low water to permit its speedy re- 
moval, and would have served no other pur- 
pose than placing at the disposal of the enemy 
atimely supply of building materials for their 
sea batteries. 

Between thisand the month of July, we 
had a few minor affairs with the flotilla and 
batteries, but which, unproductive of any re- 
sults of interest it is not necessary to dwell 
on. 
Although hitherto our reiterated attacks 
had either proved abortive, or had apparently 
made but little impression on our opponents, 
who, securely intrenched in their harbours, 
and defended by numerous unassailable posi- 
tions, might well contemn our offensive ef- 
forts; they were, however, by nomeans made 
in vain. Circumstances were daily devel- 
oped by them, which unequivocally exposed 
the impotency of any hostile attempt on a 
sufficiently efficient scale on our shores ; and 
these gpauent lessons, bearded and defied 
to their Very teeth as they continually were, 
mustin no small degree have abated that 
confidence in the final issue of their momen- 
tous adventure that is the very soul of enter- 
prise, and on which the morale of an army 
must mainly depend. So palpable in a short 
time was all this, that the bugbear of inva- 
sion which the formidable demonstrations 
made in that quarter had created, and which 
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at first caused so lively a sensation among all 
classes, and for a long time continued to 
frighten so many old ladies out of their sen- 
ses, soon Jostall its terrors. A small portion 
only of local, added to professional experi- 
ence, was requisite to show that the project 
of a descent by means of this mosquito fleet, 
if ever seriously contemplated by its arch 
projector, if ever intended more than to in- 
timidate, or asa veil to his grand undertak- 
ings, was founded on false data. 

On paper the project might cut a formida- 
ble figure, and at the first glance might ap- 
pear sufficiently feasible; but a little inquiry 
and reflection soon produced the conviction 
that its execution, on a scale sufficient 
to warrantalarm or apprehension, was im- 
practicable, In the first place, the harbour 
of Boulogne being dry at low water, and the 
entrance extremely narrow, it was a matter 
of easy calculation what number of vessels 
could come forth at one tide, and the result 
showed that the operation of bringing out 
the whole would require so much time, that 
the chances were numerous against the prob- 
ability of their being able to avail themselves 
in any force of the precarious and short inter- 
vals of calm weather, to assemble among the 
dangerous shoals of the roads outside, so as to 
act simultaneously. In the next, the con- 
tingencies were so numerous that these suc- 
cessively would have to contend with in the 
interval of assembling, for want of space, in 
an open unsheltered road, among rocks and 
shoals, with crews which, for want of prac- 
tice, on the most favourable occasions evinced 
no great share of nautical skill, and which, 
when encumbered with sea-sick beings total- 
ly unused to the watery element, and distrac- 
ted by the attacks of a potent and active ene- 
my on the one side, and beset with all sorts 
ot difficulties and dangers on the other, could 
not be expected to improve—that the success 
of even this fundamental operation was ex- 
tremely problematical. 

These fects and many more were daily 
exemplified. .In the finest weather, seldom 
more than a hundred, or a hundred and thir- 
ty, of the flotilla ventured to take their sta- 
tion in the roads ; a situation no longer tena- 
ble when a gale or heavy sea_set into the 
bay. 

On the 19th of July, a division of praams, 
brigs, and luggers, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty, were thus suddenly caught by 
a nortli-east gale and heavy sea setting into 
the roads, and were obliged to weigh in the 
greatest confusion and seek refuge in port, 
that part of the line to leeward of the har- 
bour bearing up and running away for Eta- 
ples, Portel, and St. Valery. The day was 
drawing toa close, when the latter, taking 
advantage of the weather tide, weighed or 
slipped ; and when our signal, with that of 
the Autumn, Bloodhound, andj Archer, was 
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made to attack them, we stood in-shore for 
that purpose, under close-reefed top-sails.— 
We were soon among them : but the fury of 
the gale, the heavy sea and a lee shore, though 
our vicinity doubtless increased the confu- 
sion, and contributed to the subsequent de- 
struction of some, prevented us from making 
any ciptures. Apparently occupied with the 
more appalling dangers of shipwreck, these 
vessels did not return a shot; the mortar bat- 
teries were not, however, idle; they continu- 
ed playing on us all the time we were with 

in range, and the ignited trains of the shells 
tracing their flight towards the close of day 
through the lurid tempestuous atmosphere, 
greatly increased the interest of the scene. 
At six a. M. on the 20th, such of the remain- 
ing flotilla as had fortunately ridden out the 
gale during the night, also slipped their ca- 
bles and made for St. Valery, and soon after, 
when the tide permitted, part of our squad- 
ron stood in to reconnoitre. Though the 
stranded vessels and the wrecks which strew- 
ed the coast, bore a melancholy testimony to 
the ravages of the gale, yet still more nu-. 
merous must have been the casualties, during 
this eventful night, of which the waves had 
left no traces. According to the French ac- 
counts, four hundred seamen and soldiers 


Towards the latter end of August, the fre. 
quent thundering of cannon, and an unusual 
stir among the troops and in the harbour, an- 
nounced the occurrence of some extraordina- 
ry event, and kept us on} the alert. Napole- 
on had arrived, and had presided at the grand 
ceremony of distributing crosses of the Legion 
of Honour to his army, drawn out for the oc. 
casion, on the heights north-east of the town. 
On the 26th, about noon, a movement was 
observed among the flotilla in the roads, con- 
sisting of sixty-two brigs and forty-two lug. 
gers, and at forty-five minutes past one P. m., 
a division of sixty of the former and thirty of 
the latter, under the command of Count Ju- 
lien Le Ray, escorting two handsome green 
yachts, easily distinguishable from the rest 
by their rich gilding, in which were embark. 
ed Napoleon, attended by Marshal Soult and 
Admiral Bruix, weighed and worked up to 
the eastward. At this moment the small 
squadron of observation, consisting ofthe Im. 
mortalité, ourselves, and some three or four 
gunbrigs and cutters, were tranguilly riding, 
as usual, at single anchor, opposite the town, 
a little out of shell range, ready at a moment's 
warning fora move. It being an “ idle day,” 
Sunday, every one had leisure to observe al! 
that was passing in the camp and the har- 


perished; the number of vessels missing is/bour; and as the increasing stir, chiefly con- 
not stated. At Portel we counted three brigs|spicuous among the flotilla, proportionally 


and two luggers lying on the rocks complete 
wrecks, and near them a brig and lugger 
stranded; with signals of distress still flying. 


awakened our attention, all eyes were turned 
to the shore, and every glass was in requisi- 
tion. ‘he weather was remarkably fine, a 


To the westward of the harbour of Boujogne}gentle top-gallant breeze, just sufficient w 
we observed a brig, a lugger, and several/mancuvre with, scarcely ruffled the sea, 


boats. 
The emperor, who it appears had arrived 


the day before at Boulogne, and was an eye- 
witness of the disaster, which must in no tremely fortunate. 


which, as smooth as A mill-pond, permitted 
the boats ofthe squadron to be kept out, —a 
circumstance, as the sequel will show, ex- 
Between one and two 


small measure have opened his eyes to the|p, ., just after the crew had finished dinner, 


impracticability of his designs, and dissipated 


some of his~-brightest visions,* evinced, it is 


said, much sensibility on the occasion. 





* This subject naturally leads to the interesting ques- 
tion of the possibility and fate of some.future similar 
undertaking,when the chances of an assailing foree,avail- 
ing themselves of the multiplied facilities for the trans 
port of an army, and for navigation, afforded by the 
all-powerful agency of steam, may become infinitely Jess 
problematical. And who, viewing the future in the 
mirror of the past, and seeing states, like individuals, 
blind to the lessons of experience, still actuated by the 
same principles and motives, can doubt that the period 
may again arrive, and perhaps at no great interval of 
time, when the lust of conquest, the invidious jealousy 
of our power and greatness, or a mistaken policy, shall 


by signal from the Commodore, our little 
squadron weighed, and standing in for the 
shore, under a tremendous fire from some 
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hundreds of cannon and mortars, were soon 
warmly engaged with the enemy’s vessels.— 
At this moment the spectacle possessed a most 
It being, as I before re- 
marked, the Sabbath, the population of the 
town and numerous troops encamped in the 
neighbourhood were drawn forth, and their 
countless thousands covered the ‘surrounding 
heights to witness it. 


imposing interest. 


In the midst of the “‘pelting of the pitiless 


again urge to the attempt? Then will be revived the/scorm”™ of shot and shells, which, like hail, 


conflict of the Romans and Carthaginians, prow to ‘ 
prow ; but even then the field will remain with the side|@lone. A chance shot through the cylinde 


coppers, 6! 


that possesses the maritime superiority ; with that which | P¢ddles will at once vindicate the ancient rights of £o- 


has the most sailors ; that which can, in fact, muster the 
greatest number of sea Jegs. Landsmen find their loco- 
motive powers no less abridged by the motion, than their 
moral energies paralized by that most enervating of all 
visitations, the sea-sickness, and which the peculiar 
jerking motion of steamers, | know by disagreeable ex- 
perience. is 80 peculiarly calculated to excite. Moreover, 
steam vessels, from the complication and delicacy of the 
machinery, cannot always be manceveured quite inde- 
ree, of their sails; and in action, the greater num 

, from one contingency or other, must look to them 


lis, and send them again to trim their canvass. From 
our ancient enemies of the old Continent, therefore, we 
have little, I am of opinion, to apprehend on this score. 
Our insular situation, our maritime habits, and that pro- 
g essive spirit that keeps us foremost im the race of sc! 
ence, wiil long preserve to us the superiority in stem 
navigation; and that national energy and intrepidity 
which has heretofore won and preserved to us the sover 
eignty of the ocean, will, | trust, long, in defiance of eve- 
ry attempt to wrest it from us, insure to us a naval pre- 
ponderanry. 
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ing or whizzing in every direction 
— he Constitution, a fine cutter of 
fourteen guns, within pistol-shot on our lar- 


- board beam, received a large shell, which 


striking her amid-ships near the main-mast, 


> passed completely through her, and her de- 


struction was sO sudden, that the boats, which 
as I observed before, were towing astern of 
the different vessels, had barely time to save 


> the crew ere she went to the bottom ; her 


mast-head remaining above the surface, con- 
tinued for many months after to mark the 
scene of the contest. 

About the same time we experienced one 
of those providential escapes from a similar 
or more serious catastrophe, which are so fre- 
quently recorded in the eventful annals of 
naval and military adventures. In the heat 
of the action, a large shell penetrating the 
quarter-deck, abreast the capstan, shattered 
the main beam of oak, (which however ar- 
rested its farther progress,) and remained 
suspended by the splinters over the magazine 
scuttle, and within the screen with which it 
is usual to enclose it in the gun-room below. 
From the quantity of cartouches continual- 
ly handing up, and the loose powder about 
the deck, the slightest spark might have 
proved fatal. To our astonishment it did not 
explode. It seems the ignited part of the fu- 
see, (a thing of rare occurrence,) had been 
shaken out by striking the rigging, a shroud 
of which it carried away. In its destructive 
course it fell among the men at the quarter- 
deck guns, and striking the back of a poor 
fellow, a captain of the gun, standing along- 
side of me, in the attitude of levelling, it lit- 
erally tore him in pieces. In this affair lit- 
tle more was effected than the putting hors 
de combat of seme two or three gun-boats, and 
the gaining a little practical experience in 
the art of gunnery for the crews. 

On the 18th and 26th of September, we 
had a brush with the flotilla and batteries 
in unsuccessful attempts to cut off the form- 
er from theiand. Of all the vessels of the 
light division of the squadron most actively 
employed, the P—— was exposed to her 
full share of hard knocks and severe duty.— 
This was all very tolerable in fine weather, 
but for two-thirds of the year it was quite 
another matter; and we would willingly have 
resigned to some of our more ambitious com- 
peers, with a few of our barren Jaurels, a share 
also of the no less unproductive honours, 
whichgoubtless were attached to an activity 
80 conspicuous. Anchoring and weighing 
anchor at all times and seasons, night and 
day, in bad weather, scarcely ever dry, we 
could calculate little on repose, or on the 
comparative comfort which, ill applied as the 
term may seem to a nautical life, is to be 
found occasionally in the worst craft. Some- 
limes, after a long spell on the enemy’s coast, 

or buffeting about in the Straits of Dover, in 
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the heaviest gales, and on a lee shore, when 

with difficulty clawing off shore, and barely 

weathering some point or headland, it would 

be found necessary to keep all hands on deck 

the greater part of some terrible winter's 

night, the rigging and deck cased with ice— 

and this is no ideal picture—when, escaping 

the impending danger of shipwreck, we would 

seek the precarious shelter of the Downs or 

Dungeness to complete our water and pro- 

visions, anticipating a little relaxation ; but 
scarcely would the anchor reach the ground, 
and all be made snug, when up goes the sig- 
nal to weigh, and off we were again in an 

instant ; in short, we were the fag of the 
squadron. 

In the latter end of September, the vessels 
and machines forming the famous Catamaran 

expedition, organized under the immediate 
superintendence of Sir Home Popham, in the 
Romney of 50 guns, were assembled in the 
Downs. By means ofa novel and destructive 
species of fire-vessel, filled with combustibles 
and live shells, and certain machines called 
coffers, it was proposed to destroy that portion 
of the flotilla usually anchored outside the 
harbour. The coffers were either oblong 
boxes of wood, rendered water-proof, or small 
and cylindrical, of copper, the former about 
twenty-one feet long and three broad, the 
latter easily portable, from three to four feet 
in length, and between one and two in diam- 
eter, filled with combustible matter, hand- 
grenades, &c. and to each of which was affix- 
ed a grapnel, (kept afloat by means of cork, 
for the purpose of hooking cables,) and cer- 
tain machinery which, when wound up, the 
moment of explosion could be regulated to a 
given time ; these were to be towed in by 
one or two persons, on a sort of ficat called a 
catamaran, formed simply of two parallel, 
connected by two or more transverse pieces 
of timber, leaving a space in the centre, in 
which sat those who managed them. This 
apparatus, immersed, as wellas the greater 
part of the bodies of those who, clad in a wa- 
ter-proof dress, plied them by means of pad- 
dles, would. it was supposed, effectually elude 
the vigilance of the enemy by night, even 
under the bowsof their vessels, to which it 
was intended to affix them. 

On the 2d of October the whole reached the 
outer anchorage off the town, at which time 
there might be about one hundred and fifty of 
the enemy’s vessels in the roads. Captains 
W inthrope and Owen, of the Ardent and Im- 
mortalité, undertook to superintend the ope- 
rations to the southward of the line, and the 
Hon. Capt. Blackwood, of the Euryalus, to 
the northward ; while the P , in company 
with the Greyhound and Castor frigates, took 
up an advanced position in-shore for cover- 
ing the whole. The same evening, about 
dusk, the five fire vessels, sloops, each under 








the command of an officer of the rank of com- 
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mander, weighed, and with a fair wind stood- 
in-shore. These were followed soon after by 
some of the lighter vessels and boats of the 
night, and the favourable state of the ele- 
ments, presented an opportunity for the un- 
dertaking equal to the wishes of the most san- 
guine. The passiveness of the enemy’s ma- 
rine on this occasion seemed extraordinary. 
As the fire vessels and boats approached the 
left of their line, scarce any attempt was made 
ro repulse or frustrate their intentions; but 
about 9 p. m. a heavy cannonade commenced, 
and soon the whole bay, from one extremity 
to the other, was one continued blaze from 
this and the uninterrupted discharges of mus- 
ketry from the troops which skirted it ; while 
the showers of shells from the batteries, burs- 
ting in their lumimous and meteor-like flight 
like rockets in the air, with the volcanic ex- 
plosions and conflagration of the fire-vessels 
and machines, illuminating the atmosphere 
to a great distance, formed a grand and impo- 
sing sort of feu d’artifice seldom witnessed. 

All watched anxiously the coming dawn, 
which should disclose to us the dire effect of 
these mighty engines of destruction;and when 
this at length afforded us the means of scan- 
ning the enemy’s linc, we were not a little 
astonished at the apparently trifling impres- 
sion made onit. ‘T'he extent of the injury 
has never been exactly ascertained, buc it 
appears to have been very inconsiderable ; 
with the exception of one or two vessels 
driven on shore, and, as we had reason to be- 
lieve, a few burnt, they occupied nearly the 
same position as on the preceding evening.— 
Whether from want of local information,— 
for it does not appear there were deficiency 
of zeal or gallantry on the part of those in- 
trusted with its immediate execution,—oer 
from unacquaintance with or miscalculation 
of the direction and rapidity of the tides,— 
the greater part of the fire-ships appear to 
have been consumed ere they reached the 
enemy. Moreover, the project had long got 
wind, and they had ample time to take mea- 
sures for parrying the threatened blow. Al- 
though a s‘rict secrecy, the key-stone on which 
the success of such an enterprise must main- 
ly depend, was not easily attainable as to the 
ultimate intention, the moment of its execu- 
tion might easily have been concealed; but 
the appearance of the Monarch flag-ship an 
event of sufficiently rare occurrence to de- 
note that something unusual was brewing, 
and the unnecessary parade of a numerous 
squadron, must have fully advertised the enc- 
my ofthe coming storm. Thus they could 
not complain of being taken unawares; nev. 
ertheless, the occasion was laid hold of in 
France to raise a clamour, and the public in- 
dignation was highly excited by this “ sinis- 
terand barbarous mode of warfare,” as the 
French journals of the period were pleased 
te consider it. 
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I was now beginning to be tired of Dea) 
Beach and Boulogne Roads : “ surly winter,” 
with his “ ruffian blasts,” had once more 
begun “ to deform the day delightless,” 
and my experience of the last was by no 
means of a nature tomake me desirousof en. 
countering another. Those only who have 
tried it can form a correct notion of a winter's 
cruise in a small vessel, on such a service and 
station. The duty fell particularly hard on 
the midshipmen, of which useful arm of the 
service we were for a considerable time short; 
indeed, for some time I was the only one.— 
‘Thus, constantly in requisition, everlastingly 
in the boats, alternately half-drowned in the 
surf on Deal beach, on duty at the Dock-yard, 
or otherwise, and drenched in answering siy- 
nalsor boarding vessels in heavy gales and 
the most inclement weather, it will not appear 
unreasonable that I should gladly avail my- 
self of an opportunity which now offered of 
joining a frigate just launched in the river.* 


CHAPTER V. 


Join the N—— frigate. Character. Life 
in a cockpit. Old Zealand. Life in « 
Guardo. Sail for Ireland. Cove of 
Cork. Sail with convoy for West Indies. 
Striking and magnificent appearance of « 
large fleet on the ocean. Sharks their vo- 
racity. Illustration. Arrival at Barba- 
does. Passage amidst a French squadgon, 
and consequent narrow escape from cap- 
ture. Blockaded by them in prince Rv- 
perts Bay. Arrival of Nelson and the 
fleet. Retreat of Combined fleets. Join 
Lord Nelson with the information. Dia- 
mond Rock, and its gallant defence. In- 
activity of the enemy.—Run the ship on a 
shoal. Yellow fever.—Effects of appre- 
hension in predisposing to ii. 


On the 28th of January, just as we were about 
to proceed from the Downs on another cruise, 
an order was received for my transfer to his 





*Since the first shects were put to press it occured to us that 
an explanation of the nautical phrases in most common 
use, would enhance the satisfaction which our readers wil! 
receive from the perusal of a work in which they so much 
abound. We accordingly subjoin a large nnmber of such 
phrases, with ther most familiar explanations, for the 
benefit of our landsmen friends. * 

Abaft, The hinder part of the ship, or, towards the stern’ 

About ship, The order to the ship's crew to prepare ‘for 

tacking. 

Adrift, The siate of a ship broken from her moorings, and 

driving about without control. 

Afore, All that part of the ship which lies forward, or 

near the stem. 

Aft, Betind, or near the stern of the ship. 

A-Head Any thing which is situated on that point of :he 

compass towards which a ship’s stem is directed 
is said to be a-head of her. 





Allin the wind, The state of a ship’s sails, when they aré 
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ship N——, fitting out at Wool- 
wich, and I was forthwith discharged into the 
Utreteht, for an opportunity of Joining her. 


paraliel to the direction of the wind, so as to 
shake or shiver. ‘ 
Up in the tops, at the mast-heads, or any whiere 
about the higher rigging. : 
Side-by-side,’ or joined to a ship, wharf, &c. 
Along the coast ; & course which is in sight 
of the shore, and nearly parallel Ww it. 
idships, The middie of a slip, either with regard to 
oe her Jengthor breadth, 
Auy distance behind a ship, as opposed to a head. 
“Athwart, Acros the line of the ship's cc urse. ‘ 
| Athwart-ships, Reaching, or in a direction across the ship, 
f from one side to the other. — ee 
To back the sails, To arrange-them ina situation that 
wil! occasion the ship to move a-stern. 
Bare poles, When a ship has no sails set, she is under 
re poles, 
pesttig, Te situation of one place from another, with 
regard to the points of the compass. 
Beating to windward, The making progress against the 
- direction of the wind, by steering close hauled 
aliernately on the starboard and Jarboard tacks; 
that is, in a line to the right and left, alternately, 
of that point from which the wind blows. 
To belay, ‘T'o fasten a rope by winding it round a cleat or 
n 


| Majesty's 


long: side, 


A stern, 


un. . 

Berth, Tne station ia which a ship rides at anchor, either 
alone or in a fleet ; the due distance between two 
ships ; and also, a room or apartment on board 
or the officers of a mess; Or, simply, an apart- 
ment holding bedding, in which one sleeps. 

Between decks, The space occupied between any two 
decks of a ship. 

Bilge water, is that which by reason of the flatness of a 
ship’s bottom, lies on the floor, and cannot go to 
the well of the pump. 

To board a ship, To cuter an enemy’s ship in.an engage- 
ment. 

To bring to, or, to lie te, To cheek the course ofa ship 
when she is advancing, by arranging the sails in 
such a manner that they shall counteract each 
other, and prevent her from either receding or 


advancing ; 
Broad side, A dis e of all the guns on one side of a 
ship, both ve and below. 


By the board, Over the ship's side. 

By the wind, The course of a ship as near as possible to 
the direction of the wind, which is generally 
within six points of it. She'is then said to be 
close hauled. 

Cat's paw, A light air of wind perceived at a distance in 
a calm, sweeping the sea very lightly, and dying 
away before it reaches the ship. 

Crank, The quality of a ship, which for want of sufficient 
ballast, is rendered incapable of carrying sail 

, without being exposed to the danger of overset- 
ting. 

To crowd sell, To carry more sail than ordinary. 

To cut and run, Tocut the cabie and make sail instant- 
ly, without waiting to weigh anchor. 

To fall aboard of, ‘To strike or encounter another ship 
when one or both are in motion. 

Falling off, denotes the motion of the ship's head from 
the direction of the wind. It is used In opposi- 
tion to coming to. 

Fore and aft, Throughout the whole ship's length.— 
Lengthwise of the ship. 

Tv furl, To wrap or roll a sail close up to the yard or 
stay to which it belongs, and winding a clue 
round it to keepit fast. 

To gain the wind, To arrive on the weather side, or to 
windward of, some ship or fleetin sight, when 
both are sailing as near the wind as possible. 

Ground Tackle, Every thing belonging to a ship's an- 
chors, and which are necessary for anchoring or 
mooring, such as cables, hawsers, tow-lines, 
warps, buoy-ropes, &c. 

To Hail, To salute or speak to a ship at a distance. 

To hand the sails, The same as to furl them. 

Hard-a-lee, The situation of the helm, when pushed close 
to the lee side of the ship. 

Hard-a-weather, The situation of the helm, when pushed 
to the weather side of the ship. 

Head sea, When the waves meet the head of a ship in 
her course, they are calleda head sea. It is like- 

».. Wise applied to a large single wave coming in 
that direction. 
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The Utretcht, an old Dutch sixty-four, was 
the guard and receiving ship of the port, and 
bore the flag of Vice-Admiral Patten. 


Headway, The mot’on of advantving, used in opposition 

to sternway. : 

Heave-a head, ‘Yo advance the ship by heaving-in the 
cable or other rupe fastened to an anchor at some 
distance before her. 

To heave the lead, ‘To throw the lead overboard, in order 
to find the depth of the water. 

To Heave the log, To throw the log overboard, in order 
to calculate the velocity of the ship’s way. 

To Hull a sp, is to fire acannon-ball into her within 

. the point blank range. 

Knot, A division of the log-line, answering, in the cal- 
culation of the ship's velocity, to one mile. 

Land locked, The situation of a ship surrounded with 
land so as to exclude the prospect of the sea, 
unless over some intervening land. 

Larboard, The left side of a ship, when standing on her 
deck, and looking towards the head. 

Leward, That point of the hemisphere to which the wind 
is directed, to distinguishit from the other part 
which is Called to windward, 

Lee guage, A ship or fleet to the leeward of another, is 
said to have the lee-guage. 

Lee lurches, The sudden and violent rolls which a ship 
often takes to leeward, in a high sea, particularly 
when a large wave strikes her on the weather 
side. 

Lee shore, That shore towards which the wind Llows. 

To make the land, To discover it from afar. 

To make water, To leak. 

To man the yard, To place men on the yard, in the tops, 
down the ladder, &c., in order to execute any 
necessary duties, or as a mark of respect to any 
officer or visitor coming on board or leaving the 


ship. 

Off-and-on, When a ship is beating to windward, so that 
by one board she approaches toward the shore 
and by the other stands out to sea, she is said to 
stand off-and on shore. 

On the Beam, Any distance from the ship on a line with 
the beam, or at right-angles to the keel. 

On the Bow. An arch of the horizon,comprehending about 
four points of the compass on each side of that 
point to which the ship's head is directed. Thus 

- they say, a ship in sight bears three points on the 
starboard bow, that is, three points towards the 
right hand of a line continued from the stem or 
bowsprit of the vessel or which the observation 
is made. 

On the Quarter, An arch of the horizon, comprehending 
about four points of the compass on each side of 
that point to which the ship's stem is directed. 

Parting, Being driven from the anchors by the breaking 
of the cable. 

To Pay, To daub or cover the surface of any body with 
pitch, tar, &c., in order to protect it from the 
injuries of the weather. 

Pitching, The movement of a ship, by which she plunges 
her head and after part alternately into the hoi- 
low of the sea. 

To Rake, To cannonade a ship at the stern or head so 
that the balls scour the whole length of the 
decks. 

Reef, Part of a sail from one set of eye-let holes to ano- 
ther. lt is likewise applied to a chain of rocks 
lying near the surface of the water. 

Recfing, The operation of reducing a sail by taking in 
one or more of the reefs. 

Riding, when expressed of a ship, is the state of being 
retained in a particular station by an anchor 
and cable. 

Righting, Restoring a ship to an upright positien, either 
after she has been laid on a careen, or afler she 
has been pressed down on her side by the wind. 

Rolling, The motion by which a ship rocks from side to 
side, like a cradle. 

Scudding, The movement by which a ship is carried pre- 
cipitately before the wind in a storm. 

Scuttling, Cutting large holes through the bottom or sides 
of a ship, either to sink her, or unlade her expe- 
ditiously when stranded. 

Sca-room, A sufficient distance from the coast or any 
dangerous rocks, &c., so that a ship may per- 
form all nautical operations without danger of 
shipwreck. 
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Among other supernumeraries on board, 
was a midshipman, one of my late messmates 
in the P , who, in the hurry of that 
vessel's sailing, having been left on shore, had 
reported himself according to custom, on board 
the guard-ship. Though this officer had long 
since cut his “ wise teeth,” or, in other words, 
had left far behind him the utmost verge of 
that period usually assigned to the attainment 
of discretion, he had, nevertheless, only re- 
cently bethought him to inscribe his name 
among the candidates for naval fame, only 
two or three weeks having elapsed since he 
had made his debut in the P———. This 
tyro in the “ windpipe-slitting art” measured 
some six feet and an inch in stature, with a 
bulk corresponding thereto. Such a midship- 
man, if physical volume !and capability could 
have been substituted for intellectual calibre 
and professional experience, would, at an 
earlier period, while we were, as I have above 
stated, so lamentably deficient in this useful 
branch of the service, have been a desirable 
reinforcement, as he might as effectively have 
supplied the duty, as he effectually monopo- 
lised the space, in our little berth (six feet 
and a half by five) of two or three ordinary- 
sized “ reefers.” In his uniform, of provin- 
cial cut, which at once bespoke the green- 
horn, and in full panoply, with his belt braced 
round his portly carcase, a la Falstaff, his 
whole appearance instinctively became asso- 
ciated with the grotesque reminiscences of 
that merry knight of the olden time as pour- 
trayed by Shakspeare. 


This, with the awkwardness of one who 


To spriug a mast, yard, &c., is to crack them by means of 
straining in blowing weather, so that it is ren- 
dered unsafe for use. 

To spring a leck, When a leak first commences, a ship 
is said to Spring a leak. 

To stand on, ‘l'o continue advancing. 

To standin, To advance towards the shore. 

To stand off, To recede from the shore. 

Starboard, The right hand side of aship to a person 
standing on her deck and looking forward. 

Starboard tack, A shipis said to be on the starboard tack, 
when sailing with the wind blowing upon her 
starboard side. 

Stiff, The condition of a ship when she will carry a great 
quantity of sail without bazard of oversetting. 
It is used in opposition to crank. 

Tack, To change the direction of aship’s course by bring- 
ing her head to the wind. 

Taunt, High or tall; particularty applied to masts of ex 
traordinary length. 

Veer, To change a ship’s course from one tack to another, 
by turning her stern to wmdward. 

Under sail, When a ship is loosened from her moorings, 
and is under the management of her sails and 
rudder 

Under way, The same as under sail. 

Water logged, The state of a ship becoming heavy and 
inactive on the sea from the great quantity of 
water leaked into her. 

Weather guage, When a ship or fleet is to windward 
of another, she is said to have the weather guage 
of her. 

To Weigh anchor, To heave up an anchor from the bot- 
tom. 

To windward, Towards that part of the horizon from 
which the wind blows. 

Yawing, The motion of a ship, when she deviates from 
her course to the :ight or left. 


Epiror. 
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had not yet “ got his sea-legs on board,” ay, 
seemed altogether out of his element, ha;. 
monised as little with that well-known badge 
of many an embryo hero, the weekly accoun, 
as the luxuriant ringlets of sweet sixtee, 
gracefully waving over the wrinkles ot age 


grandmother. When pleced in broad contrag 
with the swarm which surrounded him of the 
more juvenile of the class, with whom, unlike 
the sister service, the idea of boyhood or ex. 
treme youth is commonly associated, the j. 
congruity seemed so ludicrously striking, tha; 
it will not be wondered at that he shou) 
have become a dead mark for the jokes, prac. 
tical and otherwise, so much in vogue ainony 
those mischief-making and laughter-lovin: 


the ridiculous, seize on any prominent trait or 
peculiarity with a singular acuteness of dis 
crimination, marking it as promptly with some 
appropriate or whimsical sobriquet. Thus 
our hero was already well-known among the 
squadron by that of “the infant.” Among the 
thousand and one tricks constituting the re- 
doubted ordeal to which in the good old times 
a new comer was exposed, there was the Jan- 
yard cutting, which, like a stroke of leger-de. 
main, at once transfers the snorer from the 
horizontical to the vertical, or happily from 
his downy couch to the hard plank. The 
sluicings by which the unfortunate novice, 
awakened trom his tranquil slumbers, and 
from some delightful visionpf the rich do- 
mains, and splendid saloon his fathers, by 
a deluge of cold water pouréd on his devoted 
head, starts wildly up in his hammock, in- 
pressed with a notion of drowning, and strikes 
out manfully to the cry of “ Heave him a rope! 
a rope!” resounded through the submarine re- 
gions of the orlop. And then there were the 
courts-martial, with the cobbings, and all their 
concomitant pranks and drolleries. These 
and many other gambols, of which the me- 
mory is fast fading away, were now played oli 
on our “infant.” When cited before the 
above tribunal of the elders of the mess, for 
certain infractions, real or supposed, of the 
cock-pit laws, the burlesque inquiry, accor‘- 
ing to the forms presented by the naval code, 
generally terminated by finding the delin- 
quent guiity, and adjudging the penalty ofthe 
cob or marine bastinado. This, however, wa: 
not easily carried into execution, and the ter- 
mination of this highly ludicrous farce some- 
times threatened to become tregical. When 
standing at bay, like a huge bear beset wit! 
whelps, as he resisted the host of urchins 
constituting the marine gens d’armes 2% 
pointed for the pu >, wo to the unlucky 
wight who came within the gripe of his pov 
derous clutches! On these other simila! 
occasions, what droll scenes, what “gibes and 
jokes that were wont to set the orlop in4 
roar,” and occasionally seasoned with the 
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tic salt too,—have | not witnessed in 
this a other ships! and although this spe- 
cies of license may not at all times, when the 
: : ied too far, be strictly defensible, 
joke is carr “ . 
‘allovrance must be made for the ebullitions of 
juvenile vivacity, concentrated by the cir- 
cumscribed limits of its action. In morals, as 
in physics, the animal ny ioe but ferment by 
nd burst forth, where 
they find a vent, with an elasticity and force 
in the ratio of the endeavours made to com- 
press them. This faint but real sketch of life 
in a cock-pit may moreover serve as a lesson 
to other “ children of a larger growth,” who, 
like our “ infant,” may either mistake their 
profession, (and nota few there have been, 
who, forming a false estimate of their capa- 
bilities, but too late rue the day when they 
quitted their mother’s apron-string,) or those 
who in like manner may make their debut in 
it at so late a period asto render their uiti- 
mate success more than problematical. For, 

as the old song says, 

D'ye mind me, a sailor shonid be every inch 
All as one asa piece of the ship; 

and the time has been when both officers and 
tars, real “ hearts of oak,” might, well have 
been considered such; but this can rarely be 
unless the individual enters the profession at 
an age when the ductile mind, readily yield- 
ing to and imbibing new impressions, can 
without an effort conform itself to every vi- 
cissitude and change ; making its home as wel! 
on the mountaiy wave as does the landsman 
on the mountain shore. In short, to form a 
genuine British man-of-war’s man, a class truly 
unique, it isnecessary to be cradled and reared 
among perils, hardships, and privations. Of 


all this our ** infant” was a striking illustra- 


tion, and no long time elapsed ere he evinced 
evident tokens of repentance for the rash ex- 
periment which he had beentempted to make. 

In about a fortnight an opportunity occur- 
ring by the Dart sloop proceeding to Sheer- 
ness, I took a passage in her to the Nore, 
where the N being hourly expected, I 
was put on board the Zealand, there to wait 
her arrival, This old guard-ship bore the flag 
of the port-admiral at Sheerness, and was the 
general depot for men of every class and de- 
nomination, from among whom the ships of 
the fleet, from the time of equipping, were 
either wholly manned, or their crews com- 
pleted; forming also, at the time of which I 
am speaking, a receptacle for part of that 
scum of which those skilful moral physicians, 
who administer the salutary medicine of the 
lews, deem it expedient from. time to time to 
purge the many-heacded monster, or (to use 
another figure) relieve the body social of the 
modern or bapa Every now and then fresh 
cargoes of bi arriving by the tenders from 
the Tharfies, were cual ed to this Pando- 
ra’s box. Here might be seen, confounded 
in one heterogeneous mass, beings of all sorts 
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and conditions :-—the delinquent convicted 
of theft, whose punishment is commuted to 
the honour of serving in his Majesty’s 
fleet, a handsome compliment to the 
fession at large—the manly and athletic 
smuggler, whose pensive and abstracted, 
though determined air, as he paces with 
folded arms the deck, forms a striking 
contrast to the meagre and insidious lmnea- 
ments and mean appearance of these jail 
birds, whose penalty he, however, shares, for 
the more venal depredations against the reve- 
nue—the pale-visaged artisan—the care-worn 
bankrupt tradesman—the runaway appren- 
tice—the dandy victim of play or licentious- 
ness, and the comedian, both distinguishable 
by an exterior of the shabby-genteel ; and 
happily in some obscure nook between the 
guns, courting a seclusion not easily found, in 
all the silent attitude and eloquence of grief 
and despair, the kidnapped father of a family, 
torn suddenly away, and, perhaps, to be ex- 
iled from them for ever. 

In consequence of the uncertain tenor of a 
sojourn in this ship—the stay of each indivi- 
dual being at the mercy of all sorts of con- 
tingencies,—the wanton spoilations, on quit- 
ting, as well as the occasional depredations 
of the light-fingered gentry, who (such is 
the force of habit) still continuing to’ labour 
in their vocation, like the Scotchman, thought 
it no sin “ to pick up the wee thin that fa 
about the decks,’—the accommodati for 
supernumeraries of every description, midship- 
man, warrant, or petty officer, were but of a 
very equivocal and scurvy description. Hap- 
py was he who, discharged at that most dubi- 
ous of hours for hungry supernumeraries, 
noon, could on his arrival, after no small con- 
tention at the gloomy portal of the victualli 
department with Jack o’ the Dust, or the off 
ciating deputy, vindicate his claim to rations 
for the day, and, receiving the tardy portion 
in time for supper, succeed by dint of hard 
words in accomplishing, amid the universal 
strife andconfusion in the galley, the pro- 
cess of the thrice happy if, when this 
was achieved, he could muster a knife, a 
plate, or saucer to eat off,—some vessel in 
which to receives his gallon of swipes, or, if 
asa petty officer he ljuxuriated in grog, a 
broken cup, or the lid of a tea-kettle, to drink 
out of. Every individual not belonging to the 
ship, under the rank of a commissionef offi- 
cer, was liable to fare thus on board the Zea- 
land, unless by previous acquaintance, or an 
introduction to some of the warrant or petty 
officers, he might be accommodated per fa- 
vour in their messes. On making the very 
natural inquiry, on my arrival, of where [ 
was to mess; and after an interval spent in 
vainly exploring the gun-room, and the dis- 
mal unillumined submarine orlop, at the risk 
of breaking my head or my neck in its intri- 





cate navigation, by running foul of beams, 
stanchions, bulk-heads, or cordage, My some 
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hospitable token of the midshipman’s domi- 
cile, without having caught a glimpse of one 
solitary ‘weekly account,”’—some one at 
length took me forward to the fore-cockpit : 
here, groping our way, as well as the dubi- 
ous light from the fore-hatchway permitted, 
to the starhoard wing, we reached a bulk- 
head, a door'in which my conductor pointed 
out as the entrance to the berth appropriated 
to supernumeraries of my grade; this admit- 
ted us into a narrow cul-de-sac, or blind al- 
ley, the exact width of the door, about three 
feet, extending athwart to the side of the 
ship. 

At the extremity of this den dimly glitter- 
ed the remains of a “ purser’s moon,” stuck 
in a quart bottle, the neck and sides of which 
were enamelled by the luxuriant streams oc- 
casioned by the wasting of its long unstuffed 
wick. The doubtful radiance which this shed, 
though barely sufficient to “ render darkness 
visible” at one end of the apartment, was suffi- 
cient, in that in which it was placed, to show 
that no lavish expenditure in the ornamental 
had ever been made; neither did it discluse any 
greater portion of the useful. The whole 
was in that rigid style of patriarchial simpli- 
city, which, scorning the aid of art to em- 
bellish, seemed with a truly ascetic taste at 
no small pains to deface, and, with a scru- 
pulous nicety, entirely to exclude all the re- 
finement of modern luxury, considered in 
these degenerate days of steam and _intellec- 
tual progression, so much among the neces- 
sary Conveniencies of life, as to be met with 
more or less in the hovels of the meanest 
paupers. Nor table, nor chair, bench nor shelf, 
was there; a large billet of wood placed ori 
end, the original purpose of which seemed to 
have been either a butcher’s block, or the pe- 
destal of the armonrer’s anvil, oceupied the 
place of the former; and two or three rusty 
spike-nails served some purposes of the latter. 
By certain mouldering tokens of a dingy 
white remaining about the upper parts, and 
from time to time peeling off, it might be in- 
ferred that the interior had once been white- 
washed. But this, the constant vapour from 
the burning of oil and candles had long since 
replaced with a more permanent hue; and 
overhead the beams, carlines, and planks, 
were variegated with sundry hieroglyphics, 
and black patches, wantonly executed by its 
ever-changing tenants. But, for the honour 
of the profession, think not gentle, though 
uninitiated reader, that this is to be con- 
sidered asa general specimen of a midship- 
man’s berth, even in a guardo: on the contrary, 
those which I had recently quitted in the 
Utrecht were precisely the antipodes ‘of all 
this, and were even embellished by the gild- 
er’s as well as the painter’s art. 

At the extreme end of this truly unearthly 
abode, within the flickering halo of the be- 
fore-mentioned “ glim,” seated on a trunk, and 
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listlessly leaning over the aforesaid table, 
“like Patience on a monument,” with des. 
ponding looks, ruminated a poor solitary 
“reefer.” No ceremony of introduction was 
necessary; the freemasonry of congenial cir. 
cumstances instantly made us at home; and 
while we merrily discussed some boiled beef 
and potatoes, (served up in a wooden platter 
lent by some charitable Samaritan,) which, 
by dint of teeth, fingers, and the occasiona| 
joan of my new messmate’s knife, I contrived 
te relish amazingly well, he amused me with 
some of the history and humours of the old 
guardo: from him [ Jearned that our dungeon, 
originally one of the warrant-officers’  store- 
rooms, had subsequently been used as a coal. 
hole, the appropriate name of which it stil! 
retained. 

By the aid of my messmate’s experience, 
less a novice than myself in the ways of a 
guard-ship, and the assistance of the bum. 
boat women, who supplied us with never- 
failing luxury of amphibious bipeds, “ soft 
tack,,’ and a few other extras, we made out 
not so badly after all; and as for the minor 
inconveniencies of accommodation, which at 
a later period of life might be regarded as se- 
rious evils, they were thought of but as mat- 
ter of merriment. 

At the end of the week, however, no ship 
making its appearance, nor any opportunily 
of proceeding to her by the tenders, | at length 
bethought me that it might not be amiss, if 
permission could he procured, to go round by 
land to join her; and a very inauspicious idea 
it turned out, forit not only led me into a 
train of untoward adventure, but might have 
been, but for an event quite unforeseen, the 
cause of missing the ship altogether on this 
side of the Atlantic. On reaching Chatham 
by the passage-boat, I found myself, contrary 
to expectation, too late that day for the 
Gravesend stage; and arriving at the latter 
place the following day at noon, I had the 
disappointment to find the vessel had sailed 
the same morning for the Nore. Fearing 
therefore to lose her altogether, I lost no time 
in retracing my steps. With the ordinary 
improvidence of youth, I had set out with 
funds barely sufficient to take me to the ship, 
not at all foreseeing any of those contingen- 
cies; and by the time I reached Chatham in 
the evening, fatigued and half-frozen—for it 
was a bitter wintry day, at the beginning of 
February, and I was outside the coach with- 
outa great-coat—the treasury was fast ebbing. 
The packet not sailing till the following 
morning at four, I was fain to sit up until the 
moment of embarking. At length, in utter 
darkness, and in a thick fog, that prevented 
us seeing beyond our noses, we took our de- 
parture. Misfortunesseldom come alone, We 
had only proeeeded a few miles down; when 
we ran aground in the mud near Gillingham, 
and stuck fast. On regaining Sheerness, no 
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frigate was to be seen ; and as I could not re- 
turn to the guard-ship that day, it was ne- 
cessary to provide myself with quarters, for | 
stood in need of both food and rest ; but at this 
time the payment of my last shilling had 


‘made it so dead low-water with me, that I 
' was completely aground, the very picture of 


«q midshipman im distress,” and, “to raise 
the wind,” I was fain to make application to 
that friend in need, “ my uncle” of the Golden 
Balls, who, with the conscientious liberality 
that distinguishes the fraternity, generously 
offered me about an a (mE of their worth for 
some valuables which I had aboutme. On my 
resuming on the following day my old berth 
in the coal-hole, [ found the ship had been 
obliged by the bad weather to put back to 
Gravesend, and she did not arrive tiil some 
days after. 

The N— was one of the class of smal] 32- 
gun frigates, built of fir, and hastily run up 
at this period, She was launched in the short 
space of six weeks from laying down her 
keel. Built, asI believe these ships were, 
for experiment, the result was by no means 
of a nature to gratify any very sanguine ex- 
pectations that the projecters might have 
formed of their capabilities as men-of-war. 
This ship, although from the first supplied 
with an extra proportion of ballast, on leav- 
ing Gravesend proved so crank, that it was 
found necessary to put back and wait more 
moderate weather. On arriving at the Nore, 
it was thought expedient to take her into 
Sheerness harbour, where all her masts were 
reduced, and an additional supply of ballast 
taken in. Few ships could be less qualified for 
the purposes of war. An extremely crank ship 
must necessarily, in general, be a bad sailer; 
and this defect, originating with the fir ships 
in the buoyancy of the perishable material 
used in their construction, it is not obviated 
until the wood, becoming saturated with the 
element in which it is emerged, acquires a 
greater specific gravity ; an effect only coeval 
with the decay that unfits them for further 
service. These exceptions, however, at that 
time, influenced but little either my waking or 
sleeping dreams. I was satisfied with the im- 
mediate advantages and novelty of the change 
into a large ship, and was much too agree- 
ably occupied with the present to trouble my- 
self about the chances on some squally night 
of “turning and turtle,” as Jack facetiously 
calls upsetting,) or other future contingencies. 

The required alterations detained us a fort- 
night in the Medway. When these were 
completed, andthe crew paid their wages, we 
proceeded on to Spithead, where we remain- 
ed a few days, and after a boisterous passage 
down Channel, reached the Cove of Cork, 
where a convoy was assembling, which we 
were destined to take charge of to the West 
Indies, Adverse winds, and the tardy arrival 
of some of the ships, detained us in this place 
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a few weeks. At length, on the 23rd of March’ 
the whole, consisting of two hundred and fifty 
sail of merchant ships, weighed with a fair 
wind, and by sun-set were clear of the har- 
bour. 

Few spectacles are more striking or ani- 
mating than a numerous Convoy like this in 
motion, stretching far and wide as the eye 
can reach, and spreading “ their white bosoms 
to the gale” as they scud before it, “the dul- 
lest sailer wearing bravely now,” while in 
the curling foam of the wave, ploughed up 
by the dashing prow, shoals of porpoises sport 
and roll a-head, or, contending in the race 
alongside, the grampus, the bonnetta, or the 
dolphin, alternately exhibit their fins above 
the water, contrasting their brighter hues 
with the deep purple of ocean. Ever and 
anon a swarm of flying-fish, shunning their 
scaly tyrants, emerge from the deep, and 
skim their evanescent flight along the surface 
through the froth of many a breaking billow, 
as the sun’s rays, refracted through the snowy 
spray, exhibit all the prismatic colours of the 
rainbow ; or in light winds, the little nautilus, 
with purple ae 9 expands his transparent 
sa]; or that constant attendant of the calm and 
of smooth seas, our old friend and never-failing 
visitor, the shark, appears with his faithful 
attendants, the diminutive pilot-fish. Of the 
ravenous voracity of this hyena of the deep, 
I have witnessed some extraordinary in- 
stances. One huge fellow during this voy- 
age, who had been prowling as usual under 
the stern in a calm, seeking whatsoever and 
whomsoever he might devour,—for, ofa truth, 
“John Shark,” though a glutton, is not dainty, 
and in gastric power may well vie with the 
iron-stomached ostrich,—seized every thing 
that came in his way—bits of paper, canvass, 
or even broken crockery; until at length, the 
hook baited with the usual lure of salt pork, 
was offered to him. This was laid hold of in 
an instant, and he was hauled up to the tafl- 
rail; but, before he could be got on board, 
his convalsive efforts disengaged him from 
the hook, and he returned once ymore to his 
own element. Although the mouth of this 
animal must have been dreadfully lacerat- 
ed in the struggle, the bait was no sooner 
put overboard again, than it was attacked with 
similar avidity. Again he got loose, after 
tearing away part of the mouth. A third 
time he seized it, and was finally secured on 
board. 

After a tedious passage of two months, un- 
marked by any circumstances of note, we ar- 
rived onthe 22nd of May, without accident, in 
Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes; off which island the 
fleet separated to proceed to their severai des- 
tinations. Here we learned the arrivaj of the 
combined French and Spanish fleets, atder 
Villeneuve, which had reached Murtinique 
on the 14; and not many days after, we’ wére 
very near experiencing a somewhat disagree- 
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ble confirmation of this news, by falling into 
their hands. Onour way from St. Christo- 
pher’s, whether we had gone with the trade 
to Prince Rupert’s Bay, Dominica, we had, 
on the night of the 25th, passed unobserved 
through a division of them cruizing off that 
island, from whence they were still to be seen 
a few leagues distant in the morning: the 
darkness of the night alone saved us, as it 
was evident we must have passed through the 
midst of them. Once in this bay, we conti- 
nued to be so closely watched, that it was no 
easy matter toget out again. The ship was 
therefore moored, and we were content to 
wait a more favourable opportunity for a start. 
Ina few days the enemy’s movements co- 
inciding with certain information received of 
a premeditated attack on the island, or the 
ships in the bay, we took up a more favoura- 
ble position. Springs were got on the cables, 
the marines were sent on shore to join the 
garrison, and the seamen of the merchant 
ships to man the batteries at the Cabritts, 
where, under the superintendance and com- 
mand of Sir George Prevost, every prepara- 
tion was made to give the enemy a warm re- 
ception. In fact, at daylight of the 6th of 
June matters assumed a less equivocal and 
more threatening aspect. The whole com- 
bined fleet, of twenty-one sail of the line 
and four or five frigates, appeared off the bay 
a little more than gun-shot distance; and, as 
no one doubted their object, all were on the 
alert, and witha corresponding interest await- 
ed the denouement of the scene. It being a 
dead calm, they remained in the same posi- 
tion, motionless, off the anchorage the greater 
part of the day; and as the want of wind only 
apparently prevented the further develop- 
ment of events, every fresh token of the 
awakening breeze, as now and thena faint 
air from the valleys rippled the smooth sur- 
face of the waters, was anxiously watched. 
At length, between three and four pP. m. 

a steady breeze sprang up, which filled the 
sails of the enemy’s ships, and which, with a 
feeling very nearly akin to disappointment, 
we saw them avail themselves of to make all 
sail to the northward. This was soon ac- 
counted for by the arrival, in these seas, of the 
fleet under Lord Nelson,—information of 
which having just reached us, no time was to 
be lost in advertising his lordship of the ene- 
my’sroute and movements; and these were 
barely out of sight when we put to sea in 
search of him. - 
Lord Nelson, with his characteristic promp- 
titude and decision, on missing the French 
fleet from Toulon, having traversed the Me- 
diterranean and looked into Alexandria in 
search of them, had, on his own responsibili- 
ty,- followed them to the West Indies, arriv- 
ing at Barbadoes, after a passage of twenty-four 
days on the 4th of June. At this place, where 
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plete his water and embark two thousand 
troops under General Myers, and where, aj 
head-quarters, if any where, he reasonably 
expected to be furnished with correct infor. 
mation, he was, it seems, completely bewl- 
dered and led astray. Taught to believe that 
the enemy’s fleet were at 
treme southern point of the cv-ve formed by 
the Antilles, when in reality they were oper. 
ating on the centre of that curve, in the 
neighbourhood of Martinico, and consequently 
under the nose of the authorities at Barbadoes, 
he had gone a wild-goose chase in the direc. 
tion of the former island to look for them: 
and it was on their return from the fruitless 
search that we descried our fleet, early in the 
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morning of the 9th, off Grenada. Thus were 
five or six days thrown away; an interval 
which, employed as it should have been by an 
enterprising enemy, might have been produc. 
tive of serious events. But, thanks to their 
supineness, they did not profit by our errors. 
With a force that insured uncontrolled com. 
mand in these seas, their inactivity seems 
quite unaccountable; nearly a month had 
elapsed, and all that they had achieved was 
the reduction of the Diamond Rock,* which 
surrendered, after a protracted and gallant 
defence on the part of the little garrison, a 
sloop-of-war’s compliment of seamen and ina- 
rines under Commander Morris. Up to the 
moment of our appearance, all traces of the 
enemy’s fleet had been lost, and we found 
ours under easy sail, waiting intelligence from 
the shore. That which we so opportunely 
brought was, therefore, highly welcome, and 
no sooner was it communicated, than the 
whole fleet, in sailing order, was under a 
cloud of canvass in pursuit. 

Nothing can be imagined finer and more 
imposing than the appearance of this super) 
fleet, sailing in compact order in two lines. 
At this moment, it consisted of thirteen sail 
of the line and four frigates; and the wu: 
formity of the whole, every ship being paint- 
ed the same, their bright yellow chequer- 
painted sides reflecting like burnished gold 
the rays of a tropical sun, produced, as they 





* This very singular rock, sometimes called Devil's [s- 
land, or, by the French, Isle de Barque, is about three 
quar'ers of a mile distant from the southren shore 0! 
Martivique : it has the shape of a sugar-!oaf, rising ab 
ruptly from the sea to the height of 600 feet, and, the as 
cent being on ail sides neatly perpendicular, the summii 
is acce-sib'e but with extreme risk and difficuliy. Neve'- 
theless our seamen, under Sir Samuel Hood, succeeded 4 
few months previou-ly to its capture, in getting up sone 
twenty-four pounders, by means of hawseis, fiom te 
decks of the Centaur, seventy-four, moored under i' 
these proved of great annoyance to the enemy ’s coast: 
trade. In an atrempt I once made to scale ibe s eep sides 
of this rock, I succeeded, af.er intense exertion, in nea!!) 
reaching the top ; but so overpowering was the heat, and 
such was my extremely critical situation, that I frequen 
ly expected to be precipiiated to the bottom by the 10u! 
dering away of the rock under my feet. ‘Ihe greate-! 
difficulty was in descendiug: more than once, as I stood 
on the brink of a nearly perpendicular precipice and cov 
gratulated myself not a litle on reaching once more fir 





he just only remained long enough to com- 


and level ground. 
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® ward Island station, Sir Alexander Cochrane, 





ajestically and undeviatingly along 
eget way, 2 highly striking effect. 
Every ship was in the most admirable condi- 
> tion and state of discipline; and though thir- 
teen to twenty-one was somewhat feariul 
odds, such was the confidence of our naval 
superiority, and the hero who commanded, 
whose very name was a host, that there was 
not the smallest disinclination to try the result 
a Tr chn’s Roads, Antigua, the fleet an- 
chored for the purpose of shifting the troops 
taken at Barbadoes; these being distributed 
“® into the Northumberland, 74, bearing the 
2 flag of the commander-in-chief of the Lee- 


‘and some smaller vessels, of which we were 
one, his lordship lost no time in following the 
“®@ enemy, and the saine evening, with twelve 
> sail of the line, bade his final adieu to the 
West Indies. The next day, we also quitted 
Antigua, literally crammed with troops, part 
of the 15th regiment ; and, in company with 
the Northumberland and two or three other 
vessels, proceeded to Carlisle Bay, where 
' they were disembarked. = 

During our confinement in Prince Rupert’s, 
disease had crept into the ship. Five or six 
of the crew had fallen victims to it at that 
place; and while at St. John’s Roads, we lost 
our second lieutenant. The case of the lat- 
ter was a strong instance of the effect of ap- 
prehension in predisposing to the endemial 
malady of this climate ; and although I wish 
not to deny the occasional, perhaps no less 
) powerful, though disputed influence of con- 
~ tagion, yet sure I am, from this and several 
') other fatal instances of which I have been an 
eye-witness, that nothing more strongly su- 
perinduces this scourge of Europeans than 
sympathy or fear. This officer, a remarkably 
healthy, robust man, inclined to obesity, had 
during the greater part of the passage from 


tracting the yellow fever,* and which the un- 
sparing raillery and jokes of his messmates 
did not tend to diminish. As is usua! with a 
Johnny Newcome—this being his first visit to 
the tropics, he was unanimously voted food for 
the land-crabs ; his vacancy was already dis- 
ae of, and the terrific vision of “yellow 

ack” was constantly present to his frightened 
imegination. These jokes proved prophetic ; 
the only officer at all affected, he suddenly 
took sick, as above mentioned, and in a very 
few hours he died in a raving delirium. 
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* Another strong instance of the frightful ravages made 
by this disease, when it once obtains a footing, was sub 
sequentiy exhibited by the regiment we conveyed to the 
Barbadoes. This only been afew months in the 
West Indies, and on iis recent disembarkation from our 
ship, where we had become intimately acquainted with 
the officers, (a remarkably fine set of young men, consti- 
tuted as healthy and‘as effective a as might be seen: 
we had only been absent a few months,when, on visiting 
the mess, we found two-thirds of the officers, and a large 
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England evinced a singular dread of con-|. 
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At the beginning of August, being sent on 
a cruise off the Spanish Island of Porto Rico, 
we had searcely reached our destination, 
when, through the inexperience or neglect of 
a very young, but powerfully patronised offi- 
cer, who had charge of the middle watch, the 
ship wasrun aground on a shoal offcape Roxo, 
the south-western extremity of the island.— 
For many hours we continued (in spite of in- 
tense labour and exertion, and exhausting all 
the means which energy, skill, and ingenvity 
united, could effect to get her afloat, in a very 
critical situation, in the vicinity of a hostile 
shore. Had the Spaniards promptly attacked 
us withthe smallest force from St. Juan’s, or 
some of the neighbouring ports, or had it come 
on to blow, our case would have been equivo- 
cal indeed, Fortunately, the weather contin- 
ued remarkably fine and the water smooth; and, 
after starting the water, otherwise lighting 
the ship, and carrying away some of our 
ground tackle in sundry fruitless endeavours 
to heave her off, we at length succeeded, 
without any serious injury to the hull. 

A few daysafter, the boats being sent into 
the harbour of Dead Man’s Chest, on the south 
coast of the Island, succeeded in bringing out 
three smal] schooners; and on the 11th of Au- 
gust a similar enterprise was rewarded with 
a like success, by the capture of a fine armed 
schooner, the Los S——, having on board a 
valuable cargo ofdry goods. This was effec- 
ted in spite of a spirited opposition from the 
vessel, and a battery, under which she was 
moored, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Action and capture of La R——e. Suc- 
cessfulruse. Change in command. Cruise 
on the Spanish Main. Boat enterprises. 
Cumana. Gulf of Carriacco. Noctur- 
nal adventure. Ambuscade and unexpect- 
ed repulse. Undue severity. Reflexions 
on, and evil effects of. Capture several 
vessels. Desperateundertaking. Placed 
in command of a schooner. Optimism. 
Storm the Fort of Maguerre. Disaster. 
Capture Spanish polaere ship Sta. T—. 
Neutrals. American ship Dolphin. Cri- 
tical situation. Hurricane months. Suc- 
cessful ruse and presence of mind of a 
Commander of a French privateer. Evil 
productive of good. 


Ar the latter end of August, on our return to 
Barbadoes, we were ordered ona cruise to 
windward of that island, in a direction most 
likely to intercept any of the enemy's vessels 
on their route to Cayenne, Martinico, &c. 
This was deemed so good a station, that we 
considered ourselves extremely fortunate in 
being selected for the service, and congratu- 
lated each other accordingly on the golden 








Proportion of the men, either dead or on their last legs. 


harvest we anticipated from our prizes; but 
we were wofully disappointed. To our sur- 
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prise and chagrin, although in the direct high- 
way of the numerous vessels bound to these 
seas, during a cruise of upwards of two 
months, we were scarcely cliecered with the 
sightof asingle sail. At length our provis- 
lons and water, with our patience, being near- 
ly exhausted, we bore up for port, to victual 
and refit. Running before the wind, the 
weather fine, the sails were unbent to black 
the yards, and in this way we scudded for a 
day or two, nearly under bare poles, until 
within some ninety leagues of Barbadoes, 
when they were again brought to. This had 
scarcely been accomplished, when about two 
Pp. M. a sail to windward was reported from the 
mast-head, but so distant, her top-gallant 
sails alone being visible above the horizon, 
we could form no opinion of what she might 
be. The day being too far advanced, and the 
ship too light and crank, from the expenditure 
of provisions and water, to chase on a wind 
with any probability of success, we kept on 
our course, and resorted to a ruse, which has 
frequently succeeded on similar occasions. 
While we showed an apparent anxiety by the 


exhibition of a large spread of canvass, as if 


endeavouring to elude pursuit, the ship’s way 
way was retarded as much as possible by 
towing astern some large spars, the manage- 
ment of the helm, and other expedients in 
practice on like occasions, in such a manner 
as to lead an enemy’s cruiser to take us for 
some heavy outward-bound trader; a decep- 
tion strengthened by the lofty buoyant hull of 
the N , which at the best of times, at a 
distance, had more this appearance than that 
of a frigate. As the evening closed in, we 
entirely lost sight of the stranger, and soon 
ceased to think further about him. 

Between two and three a. M. | was sitting 
with the lieutenant who had charge of the 
watch, betwixt two of the quarter-deck car- 
ronades, taking the usual refreshment of a 
middle-watcher, the ship gently jogging on 
before the wind under her top-sails, having 
shortened sail after dark. In this manner dis- 
cussing with our biscuit and grog the events, 
or rather non-events of our cruise, we were 
croaking over our ill-luck in returning to port 
without a prize, when all at once the tranquil 
silence that had prevailed was broken in upon 
by the cry of one of the look-out men on the 
quarter, of “ a strange sail close astern.” All 
instantly flew to the taffrail, and through the 
deep obscure, for there was no moon, dis- 
tinctly perceived a vessel in our wake, and 
scarcely a musket-shot distant. This turned 
out to be the same descried the preceding 
day; so well had our stratagem succeeded. 
Under the fu)] conviction that we were a 
merchant ship, they had not hesitated to ap- 
proach us thus boldly ; it seems they had been 
dodging us in this way for some time, and 
only waited day-break to take possession.— 
This was doubtless a blind look out on our 
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side, which a more enterprising enemy mig); 
have known how to profit by. 

Not. knowing. her force, and in order ty 
make assurance doubly sure, we continued oy 
our course while the men were assembled a; 
quarters, and all was prepared for makings 
sail. But these movements, though but the 
affair of a few minutes, and very quietly per- 
formed, did not escape the Argus-eyed strap. 
ger. The accidental flashing of a light throug), 
the ports of the main-deck at once betrayed 
us. She was off in an instant, hauling her 
wind to the northward under a press of’ sai]: 
and though we, as promptly as circumstances 
would permit, followed her, she had so far got 
the start, that at day-break we were at leas 
five miles astern, or rather on her ]ee-quarter, 
It was now we experienced the disadvantages 
of'a crank ship in chase when close hauled; 
although but a moderate breeze, with our lee- 
guns run in, our channels were under water, 
and it was with difficulty we could carry top. 
gallant sails, and three reefs out of the top- 
sails. Meanwhile, the chase had been leaving 
us, and for a considerable time there appear- 
ed little prospect of overhauling her. As the 
day advanced, however. the usual trade wind, 
which at the commencement was about E. N. 
E., favoured us sufficiently to leave us a point 
or two free: we now found we were rapidly 
gaining, and between one and two P. M., hay- 
ing reached within gun-shot distance, we 
opened a fire from our bow-chasers. At this 
moment, both vessels running sufficiently off 
the wind to be enabled to carry top-mast stud- 
ding-sails, the chase suddenly hauling close 
up, endeavoured to tack with these standing; 
amanceuvre which, had it succeeded—our 
lee-guns run in, and the day drawing to a 
close—would in all probability have baftled us. 
But, missing stays, che feli round off; we 
were ina few minutes alongside, and after 
exchanging a few broadsides, which killed 
one or two of her men, she struck, and we 
took possession of the French National cor- 
vette, La R——e, of eighteen guns, and one 
hundred and eighty-five men. The French 
officers, who pretended to have imagined our 
ship of much greater force, which idea the 
loftiness of the hull certainly favoured, af- 
fected to be much mortified on finding our 
crew—at the moment deficient in compliment 
—consisting of about one hundred and ninety, 
so little superior to their own. 

In the month of March following, we pro- 
ceeded to Falmouth Harbour, Antigua. Here, 
our Captain B——., a grey-headed sexagena- 
rian, being appointed to another ship on her 
return to England, was superseded by a beard- 
less youth, apparently not more than twenty ; 
the same officer who, in the preceding month 
of October, as third-lieutenant, had charge of 
the watch in whieh, it will be recollected, the 
ship was run on shore off Cape Roxo. Allied 
to a noble family, and the son of an officer of 
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hiohest rank in the service, this event, 
sete. have proved fatal to the profes- 
sional prospects of one less fortunately cir- 
umstanced, did not at all interfere with the 
sdvancement of this individual. Seven weeks 
nfter, we find him promoted to the command 
»f one of the finest eighteen-gun sloops in the 
gervice, in which he continued until his ap- 

Bpointment, five months after, to that of our 
hip. Thus, within less than twelve months 
(for he had only served three months as lieu- 
tenant in the N ) had the weekly account 
been exchanged for the two epaulettes, the 
rank of post-captain, and the commund of a 
new frigate.* 

With the measure of profedsional know- 
ledge incident to so rapid a progression, and a 
judgment unmatured by age or experience, it 
will not appear extraordinary that whatever 
of imperfection—and such is more or less in- 
separable from all human institutions—there 
might have been in the internal economy of 
the ship under our late captain, the present 
change should not improve it; or that in any 
> other respect it should not be of that auspi- 

cious nature to furnish subject of congratula- 

tion to any soul on board. 

But although the recollection of this period 
is rife with interesting incidents which might 
furnish abundant materials for profound and 
useful reflection to the well-wishers of our 
noble profession; yet as itis also replete with 
disagreeable associations, and as certain de- 
tails, without any useful tendency, might ap- 
pear influenced by invidious motives, which I 
entirely disclaim; and as moreover, aught 

” that might have been exceptionable originated 
 --as time has subsequently proved—more in 
the errors of the head than the heart, I shall 

) not enlarge farther on the system now intro- 
duced.t It is enough to observe, that it fur- 
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*Since this period, “‘ on a change tout cela.” By sub. 
sequent regulations, a stated term of actual service is ne- 
cessary to each grade, previously to becoming eligible to 
promotion, 

t At this period a very general notion prevailed among 
tie younger officers of the profession,and which is doubt- 
less still entertained by the inexperienced dnd unreflect- 
ing, that the salutary discipline so” indispensibie in the 
service cannot be preserved but by a system of terrour 
and Coercion: whereas multiplied and fatal instances, 
many of which I have myself witnessed, might be brought 
to illustrate the fact, that those ships in which the cat and 
rope’s end were in constant requisition, and which skoue 
most in paintand polish, were by no means the most 
briliant in essentials; that however the crew might be 
made to fly aloft to reef the top-sails by the second, or run 
tie anchor up to the bows ina given time—ina the hour 
of batile, or in cases of emergency, they did not always 
exhibit a corresponden! zeal and energy. Having served 
with men as conspicuous for their enlightened minds, 
their professional knowledge, moderation, and urbanity, 
as with others as remarkably characterised by the defi- 
ciency of these qualities, few have had a fairer op 
portunity than myseif of essaying the two systems, and 
of coming to sound conclusions on the subject. Among 
the rest, it was my lot, at different periods of my profes 
sional career, to be placed with three officers proverbial, 

on the station to which they belonged, for their severity 
This subsequently led to the dismissal! from their ships of 
two of these individuals. One has since anticipated the 


natural term ofhis exisience by suicide; the other has 
never since been employed : the system of the third very 
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nished a highly-wrought specimen of the ultra 
school of discipline, whose dogmas, particu- 
larly in vogue on certain foreign stations, 
were not always confined to its more numer- 
ous disciples among the junior and less re- 
flecting branches of the profession ; and as to 
the workings in this particular instance, ‘l 
shall content myself with stating, that the re- 
sults in the’ sequel were precisely such as 
might have been anticipated, and before many 
months had elapsed, events occurred of a 
nature to render any commentary on its merits 
superfluous. 

In the months of April and May, being 
stationed off the coast of the Spanish colony 
of Caraccas, we were very actively employ- 
ed in various enterprises, chiefly by the boats, 
against the enemy’s coasting trade, principally 
smal! schooner-rigged craft and launches, se- 
veral of which we captured. 

These affairs led to many little interesting 
incidents and adventures, which furnished no 
unpleasant variety, contrasted with the tedinm 
and monotony of some of our interminable and 
fruitless cruises in the open seas. 

Washing the walls of the town of Cumana 
—situated on its margin on the west side of 
its debouchure—is a long narrow arm of the 
sea, extending in a south-easterly direction 
from twenty te twenty-five leagues inland, 
called the Gulf of Carriaceo. Nothing can 
exceed in picturesque effect the beauty and 
the rich luxuriance which everywhere meet 
the eye along the southern shores of this in- 
let, contrasted with the sterile rocks and 
sands, and the unsocial aspect which for a 
considerable distance characterise those of the 
northern. On one of the above mentioned 
occasions, the boats, having been despatched 
to reconnoitre this inland sea, were, on the 
going down of the moon, and to afford some 
rest to the crews, fatigued with long pulling, 
brought toa grapnel in a small bight on the 
narrowly involved him in a catastrophe, that might have 


vied with the certain other fatal efiects of t.e ultra sys- 
tem of the “ good old times.” 


Ina ship commanded by. one of these officers, it was 
customary to polish the shot round the comings of the 
hatchways, all the iron and copper work, the belaying 
pins, &e., and even the iron stanchions supporting the 
decks, with numerous other similar items. The anchor 
—or woe 10 those w ho laboured at the purchase ! although 
an operation in a great measure depending on the state 
ef the weather, and on local contingencies—was expect. 
ed to be hove up ina given time; this, and an endless 
variety ef similar exactions, with the frequency and ge- 
verity of corporal punishments, created a dissatisfaction 
so general among the men, ihat they took every opportu- 
nity cf deserting. Nothing farther may be neccessary to 
filustrate the sirength and prevalence to which this ina 
very short time reached, than the fact, that in spire of 
guard-boats rowing round the ship, in additicn to the 
sentries in harbour, and marines in the boats en duty, at- 
tempts at evasion still continued, with a reckless deter- 
mination that set all risk at defiance, and placed life on 
the die. This at length broke out into open mutiny; and 
an attempt, which from subsequent investigation of a 
court-martial, seems to have been long premeditated, was 
made to overpower the officers and get possession of the 
ship, but at the moment showing itself, was defeated by 
the promptitude of the former. For this affair, which was 

ot over with much eclat, only the ringleader suffered 
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former of these shores. Scarcely had each, 
coiled himself in the position afforded by the 
contracted space which was best calculated 
to snatch a little repose, when we were unex- 
pectedly aroused by the discharge of one or 
two muskets, the shot of which came whist- 
ling among us froin the opposite thicket which 
lined the margin of the cove at the distance 
of a pistol-shot. It was to no purpose we re- 
turned the fire. Our invisible assailants, 
securely shrouded by the darkness, no sooner 
dischaged their volleys, than, shifting their 
position, they attacked us from another quar- 
ter. Annoyed by this untimely guerilla mode 
of warfare, it was at length found expedient 
to shift our berth, and, vowing vengeance 
against the insidious disturbers of our rest, it 
was unanimously determined to land next 
morning and punish their audacity. When 
day-light came, we found ourselves opposite 
a plantation near our former anchorage, the 
cove, which we found was skirted to the 
water’s edge by a thick grove of cocoa-nut, 
plantain, banana, and other indigenous trees, 
through the foliage of which we could just 
perceive the white walls of a mansion, and 
other buildings at about half musket-shot dis- 
tance. On landing, we were again saluted 
by ournocturnal enemy from behind the trees ; 
but pressing forward, a few shot chased them 
from their covert, and we were left in undis- 
puted ssion of the field of battle—a well- 
stocked farin-yard, surrounded by extensive 
premises and negro huts. The war was now 
transferred to the pigs and poultry, among 
which, as they were numerous, and the battle 
raged with considerable vivacity, there was 
soon no trifling slaughter. On reaching the 
mansion, which consisted but of one story 
raised over a ground-floor apparently appro- 
priated to the purposes of store-rooms or 
cellars, we ascended by a flight of steps. The 
ungracious reception we had met with the 
preceding night was very naturally accounted 
for ; our ill-timed visit had, it seems, disturbed 
the festivities of a convivial meeting ; and, as 
appeared by several indications of surprise 
and alarm in one of the apartments, about 
which in promiscuous confusion were strew- 
ed severa] musical] instruments, guitars, vio- 
lins, &c., had suddenly changed harmony into 
discord. 

Proceeding up the gulf, the same day, a 
little after noon, while examining the different 
creeks along the south shore, our attention 
was aed by a large launch at anchor in a 
bay opposite some buildings. Pulling in for 
the purpose of examining her, and no ways 
dreaming of the trap to which this vessel was 
probably the lure, as nota soul was visible 
near her, we had advanced in the most per- 
fect security to within fifteen paces of the 
beach, and were just about to step on board 
our prize, when from behind a low wall which 
skirted the bay immediately opposite, we 
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were all at once saluted by a volley of my, "4 


ketry from a numerous body of men poste; 
behind it. Amid a shower of balls whist|in, 
among us, and perforating the boats in ever, 
direction, it so happened that, having voly,. 
tarily undertaken to work a small brass 1) 
in the bow of the boat, I was the most con. 
spicuous object for the enemy’s attention, wh, 
at the distance of thirty wei might well tak: 
an unerring aim. Of this I was sufficiently 
assured by the ringing of the shot against t}y 
sonorous metal, which, like a bell, served t) 
announce the arrival of each unwelcome vis. 
tor. Some of these I afterwards picked up iy 


the bottom of the boat, completely flattenc; ~ 


by the collision. One man was shot close 
me, and I know not how I escaped. In thes 


little matters, which are scarcely ever hear 
of, there is often a hundred times more re) | 


risk than in a general action, where you are 
at least usually out of the way of the smal) 
shot. Strange to say, although our boat was 
pierced through and through in, various places, 
but one man was hit. T 


he crews of both 


were on the first discharge fortunately sitting & 
low down at their oars, so that most of the 


shot passed over us; and when once the 
launch’s twe!lve-pounder, loaded with round 
and grape, and our bow-gun and musketry, 
were opened upon our assailants, they became 
disconcerted and fired more at random. An 
equal body of men, but more cool, skillful, 
and determined, posted as these were, an/ 
under similar circumstances, ought to have 
killed or wounded the greater part of us. 

I was always glad to volunteer for this 
sort of service, though, from the exposure to 
the vicissitudes of climate, night and day, it 
was frequently no sinecure. But any condi- 
tion becomes more or less tolerable by con- 
parison: this truth was exemplified in the 
present instance. Away from the ship,—in 
which every movement might be an error, 
and every trifling inadvertency be magni- 
fied into neglect of duty, or inattention to 
the multiplied private orders and regulations, 
written and verbal, which, like a widely- 
spread and closely-woven net, defied the 
most prudent to escape their interminable 
 eapetiagan most trying service was delight: 

One morning, soon after sun-rise, having 
es a smail trading schooner at anchor 
off a village on the coast, a few leagues east 
of Cumana, { was left with three men and a 
six-oared cutter in charge of her, while the 
remainder of the crew, with those of the 


launch and barge, landed in pursuit of a party ° 


of the enemy who had, on the first intimation 
of our vicinity, commenced unloading the 
cargo, which they were now transporting up 
the country. By some means or otiver, during 
the short interval of a few minutes that I had 
quitted the deck, our boat, which it seems 
had not been effectually secured to the stern, 
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broke adrift, and a fresh sea-breeze blowing, 
and drifted a considerable distance off’ in the 
direction of the village before I was aware of 
the accident. Foreseeing her destruction by 
bilging on the beach, or, what was more pro- 
the hands of the inhabitants,—an 
event which might well have saved me the 
necessity of returning to the ship again, for, 
trifling as the circumstance may seem, and 
although no sort of blame could attach to me 
for the contingency, I should in all probability 
stand the brunt of the responsibility,—lI felt 
in adilemma from which I knew not well how 
to extricate myself ; experience—particularly 
on a recent occasion of the desertion of two 
men from the sixteen-oared barge, one ex- 
tremely dark night, while lying at a grapnel 
of the town of Port Espagne, Trinidad, al- 
though I never for an instant quitted the boat, 
—having but too painfully convinced me of 
the consequences which, felt, involved not 
only disgrace, but perhaps my future profes- 
sional prospects. What was to bedone! We 
were at such a distance from the shore, that 
to contemplate the reaching it by swimming, 
indifferent performer as | was, appeared the 
extreme of temerity; moreover, the natives 
lurking in the village, with their characteris- 
tic vindictiveness, in the absence of our peo- 
ple, might well be tempted to wreak their 
vengeance on one or two unarmed and de- 
fenceless men. However, it was necessary 
toact, for the boat had by this time nearly 
reached the beach. With that reckless sort 
of feeling akin to despair, which one may be 
supposed to experience when urged to choose 
between a present definite evil, or others dis- 
torted in the dark perspective of the future, 
and uncertain in kind as in duration, [ anx- 
iously demanded of my men if any of them 
would undertake to follow and assist me in 
the forlorn attempt of saving the boat. One 
man only, after a moment’s hesitation, mus- 
tered resolution to do this, and with him I 
plunged overboard. The tone of my mind gave 
me increased strength and energy, and after 
great exertion we found a footing and reached 
the boat, already touching the beach, in time 
to save her. 


On the night of the 15th of May, the barge 
and cutter were sent down along the coast to 
the westward, as far as Cape Codera, a re- 
markable promontory a few leagues east of 
La Guaira. At day-light in the morning, an 
object was seen floating some distance a-head, 
having the appearance of fragments of wreck; 
on pulling towards it, we found it to be two 
immense turtles, weighing each between four 
and five hundred weight, napping on the sur- 
face, and which without much difficulty we 
captured. These, on our return, supplied the 
crew with an excellent fresh mess for a day 
or two. These animals abound along the 
coast, particularly at the small islands of Tor- 
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tugas and others, a few leagues distant, and 
are easily taken while asleep. 

Our object was to burn, sink, capture, or 
destroy, all and every of the enemy’s property 
fairly attackable, which we might fall in with. 
About noon, a little to the eastward of Cape 
Codera, observing a large building on the ad- 
jacent heights, with flag-staff and signals fly- 
ing, for want of other amusement we pulled 
in to reconnoitre it. Owing to a considera- 
ble swell setting in on the rocks, which ren- 
dered the approach of the boats a matter of 
difficulty, some delay took place in landing 
the crews. Impelled by the excitement of 
the moment, and the ambition of being the 
first to land, 1 threw myself overboard and 
swam on shore; a feat that might well have 
been spared, as a moment after the boats ap- 
proached, and the crews were landed with 
ease. Scrambiing up the height, each made 
the best of his way through the trees 
and thickets up the steep ascent, with as little 
attention to order as a party of schoolboys on 
a holiday excursion; though such was the 
defensive nature of the position, and such the 
local obstacles opposed to our advance through 
the forest, that a resolute few might, with 
ease and safety to themselves, have annihila- 
ted the greater portion of our party. But 
whatever of the enemy might have been 
posted here, they had—probably opining that 
“the better part of valour is discretion” — 
made off, leaving the coast clear. On reach- 
ing the object of our enterprise, we found 
nothing to repay us for the imprudent attempt; 
the only portable articles being the signal- 
flags, which we took on board. ‘T'wo or three 
other signal-stations were thus destroyed, 
with similar results. 

A small schooner, of from forty to fifty tons, 
had been selected trom among two or three 
other prize vessels of a similar description, 
and equipped as a tender to the ship. This 
vessel, of which I was given the command, 
had been built originally for a pleasure yacht, 
but, though a sinart-looking craft, was but an 
indifferent sailer, and in other respects, from 
her inability to carry canvass, or encounter a 
rough sea, was by no means calculated for 
such a service. Having had no previous op- 
portunity of essaying her capabilities, all this 
was never dreamt of on board the ship, which, 
from our bad sailing was often obliged to take 
us in tow, and [ had only been three or four 
days in her ere we were as many times in 
danger of being towed under water, or of cap- 
sizing, (having only a smal] quantity of shin- 
gle ballast on board,) from press of sail. We 
were moreover so entirely deficient of rig- 
ging, cordage, stores, or equipments of any 
kind, that we were reduced to all sorts of 
shifts and expedients to %e-able to navigate 
her. In this state, a shart’ tine after, we 
quitted the coast of Caracce’s* for the Virgin 
Islands, distant about one hundred and sixty 
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leagues. Our crew consisting of but five 
ordinary seamen, among whom there was not 
one that could be entrusted with the charge 
or steerage of the vessel by night, I could 
scarcely ever quit the deck night or day.— 
After a passage of five days, in which we 
encountered some boisterous weather, and a 
sea that tossed us about like a cockie-shell, 
we made the island of Santa Cruz. Not long 
after, a strange sail being descried to wind- 
ward by the ship, she made all sail in chase, 
and soon leti us so far to leeward as to be out 
of sight ot signal. In vain I had endeavour- 
ed to make out the import of some, already a 
considerable time flying at the mast-head, 
and from time to time enforced by guns; for 
such was the motion of our vessel, which en- 
tirely prevented me for an instant from fixing 
the object, and such the spray beating over 
the field glass of the telescope, that it was to 
no purpose | strained my eyes, inflamed by 
the brine and ‘a burning sun, in the direction 
of the frigate. At length, towards the even- 
ing, she hove-to; I joined company, and found 
my signal flying to repair on board. Know- 
ing pretty well what was brewing, and in an- 
ticipation of the reception I should meet with, 
with no very enviable feelings 1 mounted the 
side and presented myself on quarter-deck. | 
was not kept long in suspense, for 1 had 
scarcely entered the gangway, ere, without 
awaiting any attempt at vindication, I was 
charged with neglect of duty, and assailed 
with such virulent Janguage, as totally to 
bereave me of the power of pleading my own 
cause; and this being probably considered as 
a tacit admission of the justice of the charge, 
1 was forthwith superseded from the vessel, 
and ordered below. My simple removal from 
this disagreeable office was in every respect a 
matter of congratulation; for | had, from ex- 
posure to the weather and sitting on the con- 
stantly wet decks, contracted a disorder which 
for many months after was a source of pain 
and inconvenience, and which a loneer con- 
tinuance of this sort of life would undoubted- 
ly have made serious; but to have every 
feeling thus violated, when conscious of hay- 
ing performed my duty under circumstances 
that few could have sustained, was too much 
for me, and such were my sensations at the 
moment, I could have greeted the hand up- 
lifted to deprive me of existeuce. The sequel, 
however, of this affair, confirming my opti- 
mism, and teaching me patience, and a re- 
lance on the inscrutable ways of Providence, 
might well have made me exclaim with Pan- 
gloss, “Surely every thing is for the best.” 
A midshipman, and a day or two after the 
master, with a re-inforcement of some four- 
teen or sixteen men, took charge of this ves- 
sel. She was armed with the launch’s twelve 
pounder ca;rontile, and refitted from the ship’s 
stores. T'livis:equipped, she parted company 
a short time after on some detached service, 
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and not a soul of the crew nor the vessel was 
ever after heard of. 

On the night of the Ist of June, the boats 
being sent into the harbour of M » Porto 
Rico, sustained a severe check in an attack 
on a battery which defended it, but of which, 
after a spirited resistance, possession way ob- 
tained ; a barren advantage, dearly purchased 
by the logs of some eight or ten men kille 
and wounded, (principally by an explosion of 
gunpowder in the battery,) and two miss. 
ing. 

On the 4th of August, off the Virgin Islands, 
we fell in with the fine Spanish poiacre ship 
Sta. T——, which, after an interesting cliase 
of five or six hours, we had the good fortune 
to capture. This ship was only a few days 
from Cumana, laden witha valuable cargo of 
cocoa, indigo, &e. 

At this period the West-India seas swarmed 
with neutral traders, chiefly Americans ;— 
these were become the general carriers of the 
different European states with which we were 
at war; and their flag frequently covered not 
only property prohibited m their direct trade 
to our colonies, but ships and cargoes bona 
fide belonging to the enemy, who, under its 
sanction, endeavoured to elude the vigilance 
of our cruisers. These being furnished with 
false papers, not only the most rigid search 
and examination, but no small degree of sa- 
gacity, was necessary to detect the imposi- 
tion. In consequence we were continually 
chasing and overhauling some of these ves- 
sels. 

On the 15th of August, while beating up 
from the Danish Island of St. Thomas to Tor- 
tela, we fell in with a large homeward-bound 
American ship, called the Dolphin, whose 
papers appearing equivocal, she was detained, 
and I was put on board with four seamen to 
take her for adjudication by the Vice-Admiral- 
ty court, tothe latter island. At this mo- 
ment we were not more than some fifteen or 
sixteen leagues to leeward of our destination, 
and in one of the dullest sailing eraft I ever 
inet with; and 1 soon found that the attempt 
to work up against the steady trade wind di- 
rectly in our teeth, and the rapid eurrent that 
invariably sets to leeward among the Virgin 
Islands, was likely to be as successful as that 
of beating to windward ina dung-barge or 
wash-tub. The master, who well knew thic 
qualities of his vessel, from the first ridiculed 
the idea, giving me to understand that tacking 
was an operation as little contemplated by 
himself from experience as originally by the 
architects of this unwieldly shapeless hulk, 
which, like a Dutch schuyt, was as square 
about the bows as the stern. In the course 
of the night the frigate left us, and 1 found 
myself next morning as nearly as possible in 
the spot we had quitted the evening before, 
off the little islet of Bird’s Key or Frenchman's 








Rock, with only four men to navigate a ship 
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of between three and four hundred tons, and: 
to keep down a crew of fifteen rebellions 
Yankees, who, naturally disappointed and 
irritated by having their voyage thus spoilt, 
might well be suspected of the inclination to 
avail themselves of any favourable opportuni- 
ty to retake the ship and resume their voyage, 
or carry into effect some sinister project. ‘The 
greatest and most unremitting vigilance be- 
ing therefore necessary to guard against this, 
I was constantly armed, and so continually 
on the watch, that for nearly a week I searce- 
ly ever quitted the deck. By night, content 
to snatch a casual doze on the deck or hen- 
coops, with the heavens for my canopy, a 
ship’s cutlass braced round me, and a couple 
of loaded pistols in my girdle, I was worn! 
down with fatigue and anxiety. In vain we 
tried long boards and short, carrying on 
through every squall during the night, and 
watching every favourable flaw of wind to 
claw to windward, After all our labours, the 
morning found us just where we started from 
the day before, off the everlasting Frenchman's 
Rock. After several successive days, in 
which we had thus struggled against wind 
and current, finding we had scarcely gained: 
a mile to windward, there appeared to me not 
the most remote chance of finally attaining 
our object, and having no other English port 
under our lee, | knew not what to do. It was 
now the commencement of the hurricane sea- 
son;a circumstance by no means calculated to 
allay my anxiety: but this additional cause of| 
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our difficulties. This seemed the coup de 
grace to our efforts; but now, when our pros 
pects of reaching port seemed more than ever 
remote, we were all at once extricated from 
our critical situation. ‘The wind (a circum- 
stance seldom experienced but at this season 
of the year, and one of the greatest prognos- 
ties of a hurricane,) suddenly flew round to 
the northward, and veering gradually to the 
southward, fluctuated in that quarter a sufti- 
cient time toenable us to avail ourselves of it, 
and we at length reached Tortola with a 
flowing sheet, but ina miserable condition. 
Here we found the frigate moored close up 
the harbour, with every preparation made 
against the threatened bad weather. 

One day, about this time, when the frigate, 
standing out of the south-westcin passage 
leading from 'Tortola to St. Thomas, had just 
opened, the weather point furming the strait, 
and was emerging from the islands into the 
open sea, a large top-sail schooner, hitherto 
concealed by the land, was perceived little 
more than a musket-shot to windward, run- 
ning down before the wind to the westward. 
As there was nothing remarkable in her ap- 
pearance, and she did not an instant deviate 
from her course, but continued to follow close 
astern as the ship bore up for her destination, 
such apparent confidence lulling all suspicion, 
atier a few casual glances nothing more was 
In this manner she continued 
to follow in the ship’s wake, until both had 
reached the anchorage at the mouth of the 


apprehension finally extricated me from my} Danish Island of St. Thomas. The anchor 
dilemma. About the fourth day, heavy squalls,|had just reached the ground, and the men 
and the usual threatening tokens that usher aloft were lying out to furl sails, when the 
in these scourges of the tropics, made it ne-| stranger, passing close under the stern, was 
cessary to prepare for the worst; this, how-|up with a tier of ports and a swinging tri- 


ever, was no easy matter. The crew of the 
vessel, affecting to imagine, as she was a 
prize, that they were absolved from duty, had 
hitherto shown considerable reluctance, and 
had only partially assisted in working the ship; 
and now, when the state of the weather, the 
successive sudden and heavy squalls obliging | 
us frequently to make and shorten sail, made 
their services indispensable, it was only by 
dint of threats and remonstrances, with the 
chance of falling in with some of our cruisers, 
that they became at all manageabie. The 
conduct, however, of the imaster, a very re- 
spectable man, was most unexceptionable, 
and it was chiefly to his forbearance and inter- 
ference in this emergency that these men 
could be brought to their senses. As the day 
closed, nothing could exceed the wild and 
gloomy appearance of the heavens. Heavy 
black clouds rolling one above another, and 
bursting in squalls with a deluge of rain, pre- 
vented our carryiag much sail, and made our 
progress more tardy than before. At length 
a tremendous gust, which carried away the 
head of our fore-top-mast, split our sails and 
left usa wreck, bought us to the climax of 





coloured ensign, in lieu of the friendly one 
hitherto shown, and, giving three deafening 
cheers, ran into the harbour, where, being in 
a neutral port, he was thenceforth beyond our 
reach. his wasa singular instance of suc- 
cessful stratagem and presence of mind, and 
the only course that could have saved them, 
as their proximity in the first instance left 
them little chance of escape, had they at- 
tempted it, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 





Join the A schooner as supernumerary. 
A gun-room mess in a small craft. Hos- 
tile meeting and its whimsicvl consequen- 
ces. All adrift. Hospitality and kind- 
ness of a French planter. Catastrophe of 
the A . —-Join the St. . —Cap- 
ture La Jena and another vessel. Capture 
a French privateer. Singular coincidence. 
Surinam. Scenery. Creole pride and 
prejudice. Illustration. Interesting chase 
and disagreeable accident and disappoint- 
ment. English Harbour Apostrophe to 

—Antigua. Barbuda. description 
of. 


Cruisine under onr orders was a small ten- 
gun schooner, commanded by a lieutenant, 
and called the A The sub-lieutenant 
and master of this vessel being both in the 
sick list, and incapable of duty, an applica- 
tion was in consequence made to the N. 
for an officer to supply their place, and I was 
selected and sent on board for that purpose. 
The A was one of a numerous descrip- 




















tion of vessels peculiar, during a period of tal. 


the late war, to the Leeward-Island station.— 
These, captured from the enemy and com- 
misioned for the service, when undergoing 
the metamorphosis, which all more or less 
required to adapt them to the establishment, 
were frequently sacrificed to the mania, of- 
tentimes so fatal, which prevailed, of loading 
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main-top sails, top-gallant sails, royals, and 
other flying kites; and an armament of tep 
twelve-pounder carronades, and two sixes, — 
All this, with stores, provisions, and water 
complete for sea, brought her scuppers within 
a foot of the level of the water, and rendered 
her situation on ordinary occasions so critical, 
as to furnish abundant reason to al! on board 
to anticipate the fate subsequently at no long 
interval reserved for her, when she went on 
a cruise, and was never after heard of. 

It may serve to illustrate the different pha- 
ses of life atsea, and service afloat, varying 
more or less with the class of vessel, if | say 
something of the internal economy of our man- 
of-war. The place dignified by the name of 
gun-room included a space between the main- 
mast and cabin bulk-head, measuring about 
six feet by five, and five in height. A small 
deal mess-table occupied the centre, round 
which ran lockers, performing the double of: 
fice of benches and store-rooms. Above these 
the sleeping-berths, three in number, extend- 
ing round the sides and fore-part of the cabin, 
like those of a Leith smack, admitted, from 
their altitude, but ofone position, the horizon- 
All this, with the companion-ladder in 
the after-part, so completely occupied the 
space, as to leave not the smallest means of 
locomotion. A narrow scuttle, about two feet 
square, constituted the sole means of ingress 
and egress, of illumination and ventilation ; 
but, as the former of these purposes in some 
degree clashed with the latter, its frequent 


them with guns, (froma mistaken notion of|application as door and window preventing 


rendering them more effective in action,) and 
encumbering them with high bulwarks, 
masts, and rigging,—every way dispropor- 
tioned to their class and tonnage. 
these, from light sharp-built schooners with- 
out gunwales, and carrying one long gun amid- 
ships, with perhaps from two to four small 
six-pounders, were transformed into square- 
rigged vessels, and invariably raised upon 
and furnished with double their original 
weight of metal and top-lumber. This was 
usually done at'the instance of their comman- 
ders, who generally contrived, through their 
representations, and influence with the of- 
ficers of the yard, to indulge their caprice in 
these matters. It will appear the less sur- 
prising, therefore, that casualties _— them 
should be of frequent occurrence. Vessels 
from time to time disappeared with their 
crews, and were never after heard of. No 
less than four of these lamentable cases, as I 
shall have occasion to show, occurred to 
those which I had only a short time previous- 
ly quitted. 

e A——, though a narrow confined crib 
of about one hundred and thirty tons, had 
gunwales, which, with hammocks stowed, 
were as high as those of an eighteen-gun 
sloop ; lower masts and rigging out of all pro- 
portion; with two immense square fore and 


the use of a windsail, we had, as may be sup- 
posed, but an indifferent allowance of the 
more vital of those component gases of the 


Many ofjatmospheric fluid—oxygen and nitrogen.— 


Woe to the unlucky mess-boy, when, unwit- 
tingly pausing in this strait, m the perforn- 
ance of his culinary duties, for an order, or 
delayed in the delicate maneuvre of diving 
with atureen of hot pea-soup, he has involved 
the whole in a total eclipse, or intercepted 
the cool and refreshing eddying whiffs, as 
precious as water in the desert, conveyed 
down by the foot of the main-sail! Such 
was the kennel appropriated to a sub-lieu- 
tenant, assistant-surgeon, master, and among 
whom I made a fourth. The two former, no 
opportunlty offering for sending them to sick 
quarters, were generally confined below; and 
the only wonder was we were not all in a sim- 
ilar condition. How often, oppressed with 
heat and scarce able to respire, when stretched 
out on the lockers of this den—for T had no 
sleeping-berth-——has this brought to my mind 
the tragic history of the Black Hole at Cal- 
cutta! for though not threatened with a fate 
so prompt, yet one apparently as assured im- 
pended over all; and if we escaped suffoca- 


tion, it was but to contemplate the twofold 
prospective chances of disease, or foundering 
in the first heavy gale or squall. Strange to 
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8; and say, although the conviction of this could not}appearance on the stage, and at once changed 
of ten be otherwise than felt among us, yet, if the|the scene.* This was the commander of the 
xes—  [F@ matter was discussed, it was but to furnish ajvessel, who, though sleeping in a distant cab- 
Water subject fora joke. T'wo conclusions, by the|in on deck, and in spite of the pains used to 
Within way, I have often since thought deducible|avoid unnecessary eclat, yet, awakened by 
dered [Ego this by those who find any interest in the stir, had watched the latter part of the 
ritical, [9 studying the phenomena of mind; first, that) proceedings, and only waited the denouement 
board [9% our happiness or misery is at all times less/to interfere. Thus caught in the very act, 
O long | 7 dependent on physical circumstances than is|the whole presented as droll a group as could t 
nt on | MF imagined; and secondly, that (contrary to the|be imagined. The officer, a very diminutive ae 
P prevailing notion) in proportion as the tenure] personage, not more than five feet high, pounc- 
t pha.  ™ of existence is precarious, we are often most|ing suddenly forth from his lair, en chemise, i 
arying 9 indifferent about it,—as I have more than and, like some magician in romance, with a h 
"I say once experienced. None laughed one iota|few cabalistic sentences transforming the iz 
ir man "} the less: never was there a more careless or lately animated actors into statues mute, con- a 
ume of irrier set congregated together. ‘The mas-|stituted a tragi-comic scene, not often wit- i 
-main- [™ ter, an old weather-beaten seaman, bronght|nessed by the light of the moon. fee Hs 
about [§% up in the merchant-service, possessed a fund _From the foregoing sketch of the situation FF 
. small > of that dry, quaint humour, for which sailors, |of the officers in this vessel, that of a crew : 
round when they pretend to any, are so peculiar, and, | of fifty men may be in some measure inferred; 8 
ble of. though “ on his beam ends,” generally man-|but, bad as this really was, they had Jittle rea- eB 
e these aged to keep the table in a roar. ‘The sub-|son to envy their superiors. 4 
xtend- lieutenant, & scion of a noble Irish family,and| While at the Island of St. Thomas, a lit- | 
cabin, my other messmate, were excellent-temper- tle adventure, from its consequences immedi- i 
, from ed fellows; and the greatest harinony pre-|ate and prospective, for a moment involved 
orizon- vailing among all, contributed to reconcile us|!e in a serious dilemma. I had gone on shore 
der in tothese and certain other desagremens. 'This|on leave one evening, ignorant of the early 
ed the good understanding had once, however, a/departure of the schooner, and on looking- # 
ans of temporary suspension ; and as the circum. |out into the harbour at day-light the foliowing Oe 
wo feet stances, though they threatened a tragedy,|morning was surprised to find her no longer 
ingress were ofa ludicrous kind, it may not be una-|there. At this time my funds were nearly 
lation ; musing tomention them. While lying along-| exhausted ; I was without a change of Jinen, 
. some side the hulk, refitting in English Harbour;|or a rag but what I stood upright m, and in a 
equent some one or other of those “ trifling causes,”|foreign island, where I knew nota soul, and 
enting the source of so many “ dire events,” origina-| where, from its remoteness, and the conse- 
De SUP ted a fracas between the surgeon and another|quent rare appearance of men-of-war, I might 
of the of the mess, returning on board under the in-| be detained an indefinite period. This, more- 
of the fluence of stimulus imbibed while dining on|over, might in the interim lead to my erasure 
gen.— shore witha friend at sick quarters. This|from the ship’s books, or at all events from 
unwit- was kept up after retiring for the night, in|the prize-list, besides involving a variety of 
»rform- such a way, retort producing retort, that at/considerations of no ordinary kind. I was at 
ler, or length it produced a challenge, which was|@ loss how to act. With the forlorn hope 
diving promptly accepted ; and both parties, seem-jhowever that she might still be standing off . 
volved ingly of opinion with Macbeth, that twas one|and on, or beating to windward in the offing, ay 
‘cepted of those deeds which, if done “ ’twere better|{ hired a canoe, and pulled out of the harbour. aA 
iffs, as done quickly”—and that there is nothing like|No vestige of her was however to be _seen.—— ‘E 
nveyed taking a thing while one is in the humour—|Fatigued and dispirited, for want of knowing i 
Such mutually agreed to decide the affair instanter|better what to do,-—while the mere possibility ; 
b- lieu- on the decks of the adjoining vessel, which,|of her being returned on the coast by chasing : 
among as there was no one on board, offered a fair}or any other accident remained,—|like adrown- 
ner, no arena for the purpose. With this view, both|!ng man peeping at a straw, I caused myself 
to sick turning out, in a high state of excitement,|to be landed on an islet off the coast, determi- 
w; and dressed, and forthwith sallied on deck, armed|ed to trust to chance and the winds to throw 
a sil- with two ships’s pistols. Here the usual pre-|her once more in my way. This spot was 
d with liminaries being arranged, and seconds cho-|about three quarters of a mile in circumfer- ° 
etched sen—one of whom, from a paucity of persons, | €ne2, and some two hundred feet in height, ) 
jad no was the commander’s clerk-—the belligerents|covered to its summit with a thick copse 
y mind were ranged in battle array, at ten or twelve Sear aie mee | 
t Cal. JM pices distant—a bright moon, whose placid, "x"incamiits meet stil more novel ime or 
a fate radiance might well have soothed fiercer pas-| resource for which sailors are proverbial. ‘Two super- 4 
ed im- sions, accomodating them with sufficient light ee ee oe _" — pe gy : 
uffoca- for their san intents. All was mt : Jemmy,”—on their way out my the| Lecweat Sauna ii the 
wofold the deadly tebes: about to be levelled, only | A—— frigate, for want of a beter opportunity, agreed j 
dering J} waited the signal, when, at the critical mo-|t cde neve quarry cannenading cach they from 
nge to ment, another party unexpectedly made his] which was actually carried into practice. 
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wood and dwarf trees ; a quiet romantic spot, 
where one tired of the strife and bustle of the 
world might find an agreeable and tranquil 
repose, if not happiness. The only inhabitant 
of this secluded solitude was a Frenchman, 
who existed by the cultivation of a little tobae- 
co, cotton, and the fish procured by two or 
three negroes belonging to him. from this 
good man I met with so cordial a reception, 
that I at once determined on taking up my 
quarters here at least for the day. Among 
the few articles in the interior of his mud-hut, 
furnished with a primitive simplicity, was a 
French paper telescope, to me an invaluable 
acquisition. By tie aid of this, between two 
and three in the atternoon, | at length per- 
ceiveda fore-and-aft rigged vessel to the south- 
ward, but at such a distance, that to one less 
anxious it might have appeared the height of 
temerity to venture with the frail means at 
my disposal on such a voyage. But I verily 
believe I could have made the experiment on 
acatamaran. Forthwith therefore, in a ca- 
noe furnished me by my kind host, the honest 
Frenchman, whosympathised with my situa- 
tion, | took my departure, and after a long 
and fatiguing pull, towards the close ot day 
succeeded in reaching the vessel, which 
proved, as I had conjectured, the A sand 
fortunate it was I joined her as I did, she be- 
ing just about to quit the station; in which 
ease I should probably have lost all my ef- 
fects by the subsequent loss of this ill-tated 
vessel. 

It was perhaps by the merest chance that 
myself and the surgeon escaped this catastro- 
phe, which involved the fate of every one 
else on board. Subsequently to the little ad- 
venture just related, we made the best of our 
way to English Harbour, to refit. Her re- 
pairs in this place oceupied nearly two montiis. 
On putting to sea, finding her still defective, 
and that she still leaked considerably about the 
stern, the principal point recently subjected 
to repair, as it was found expedient to return. 
This defect requiring but a few hours to obvi- 
ate, we were once more on the point of bid- 
ding a final adieu to Antigua, when an unex- 
pected proposal was made to me by the com- 
mander of the St. brig, to join that vessel 
asacting master. At this period I had only 
completed four out of the six years of my pro- 
bitionary term as midshipman; and thougi: 
such a step was generally considered a bar in 
the direct road of professional advancement, 
my prospects had already been but too fre- 
quently compromised, to allow of my hesi- 
tating, on the score of future contingencies, 
to avail myself of an immediate good, and 
that apparently of no small magnitude: so 
that I gladly embraced the opportunity. My 
wishes, however, were not accomplished with- 
out some opposition on the part of the com- 
mander of the A——, who, under plea of my 
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of obtaining the consent of her captain, ¢), 
deavoured to prevent my promotion. Luck), 
the commander-in-chief happened to be ,) 
the spot, who, doing me the honour persop. 
aly to ascertain my wishes on the subjec: 
forthwith ordered an appointment to be maj, 
out for me. 

Few circumstances of my life have give, 
me more lively satisfaction than this. \, 
estimate every thing by comparison. Sy. 
denly, from the contemplation of the loom 
certainty of proceeding to sea in the ill-omey. 
ed A , with that eventually of returniyy 
to the N , rather than which I wou, 
gladly have quitted the service, or seized tip 








filling a respectable and responsible situs. 
tion, for which the high reputation of my cou. 
mander was a sufficient guarantee that 
depended on myself alone to produce adya. 
tages according with my most sanguine ex. 
pectations. Nor wasl deceived ; the expe. 
rience of every day gave me fresh reason tp 
be satistied with the part I had taken, ani 
increased my esteem and respect for this off. 
cer. In the course of my professional career 
I have met with none who, had fate spare! 
him to his country and the service, promise 
to do both greater honour : gentlemanly an 
conciliating in his deportment, brave to a de. 
gree of temerity, and active as skilful in his 
profession, the vessel which he commanded 
was held up as a model of neatness and disci. 
pline throughout the squadron. 

The St. , though nearly worn out, was 
& very superior vessel of her class. She 
measured nearly 250 tons, and showed a bat- 
tery of sixteen guns. In sailing, nothing on 
the station could compete with her. This 
was satisfactorily demonstrated before [ had 
been twenty-four hours at sea in her, by tli 
capture of a valuable brig from Bourdeaus, 
laden with wine; and the same day, February 
the 7th, by that of the French ship La Jena, 
which, availing herself of the foggy and tem- 
pestuous weather which prevailed, had only a 
few hours before slipped out of Martinico on 
her way to Guadaloupe Bay. I was entrus 
ted with the charge of this vessel to take her 
to Roseau, Dominica, where we arrived the 
next day. i 

On the 26th, ofi Deseada, the Wasp sloop 
of war in company, we captured a French pr: 
vatecr schooner, and only a few days aiter 
two French merchant schooners. 

On the 13th of March, cruising to wint- 
ward off St. , we fell in with a large ship 
called the Gesport, ostensibly under the Amer- 
ican flag, but from Cadiz, bound to Mexico, 
and laden witha valuable cargo of quicksil- 
ver and dry goods, bona fide Spanish proper- 
ty. Among the numerous passengers, ll 








distinction, going out to fill the high and |u- 





belonging to the N——, and of the propriety 


opportunity of any change that presented j. & 
sel’; | found myself in a superior grade, ay) 





Spaniards, was Don Boiselle, an individual of 
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rative post of administrator of Vera Cruz. 
y an odd coincidence, the wife of this gen- 
eman, just as they had described the high 
nd of St. ——, presented him with a son.— 
nomen apparently so auspicious, it being 
e name of one or the most popular saints 
the Spanish calendar, naturally sugges- 
»| itas one of the long string usually affix- 
1 to Spanish surnames, and the young Don 
as designated accordingly. Alas for the 
Hlacy of human speculations! In the midst 
f the felicitations with which such an event, 
mong a people so sup¢rstitious as tie Span- 
urds, was probably hailed, and ere yet the 
eremony of baptism was well ended, (for they 
ad two or three priests on board,) the coin- 
idence was rendered still more striking by 
he appearance of a third St——on the scene, 
epresented by our vessel, distinguished by a 
imilar cognomen, which, having through the 
revious capture ofa ship uader similar cir- 
umstances been apprised of her expected 
arrival, had been on the look-out for, and now 
vithout more ado made a prize of her. I was 
laced in charge of this ship, to take her for ad- 
judication to the Vice-Admirality Court of Tor- 
ola. At this place, in a few weeks, she was 
ondemned, hull and cargo. Much to our 
chagrin and disappointment, however, an ap- 
peal being made to the Supreme Court 
of Admirality in England, the sentence,— 
through some species of leger-de-main, sanc- 
tioned by the licensing system, which 1 nev- 
er rightly comprehended, the whole being 
clearly enemy’s property,—the sentence was 
reversed, and we lost a very fine prize. 
About this time we were sent down to con- 
voy the trade from Surinam; and having oc- 
casion to complete our water, the brig was ta- 


ken up to Paramaribo, the principal town of 


the colony. This is a regular, well-built 
place, characterised by an air of cleanliness 
and neatness, presenting a favourable con- 
trast with the slovenly miserable appearance 
of most of our English towns in the islands. 
It is situated on the left bank of the Surinam, 
about eighteen miles from its mouth. Our 
short inland navigation was a novel treat to 
us, extremely agreeable. Some of the scene- 


} ry along the banks of this noble river, nearly 


four miles wide at its mouth—albeit, the 
country is every where a low flat—is very 
delightful. The freshness of the verdure, 
with the neat white planters’ houses here and 
there peeping forth from the luxuriant tufted 
foliage reminded one of the emerald banks 
ind meadows of the Thames. Instead of the 
rude ynsightly canoe with which the eye is 
everlastingly satiated in the West Indies, 
they have here a large handsome covered 
boat, showily painted, resembling and vying 
with our municipal barges. This at once 
gives a distinct and pleasing character to the 
busy scene on the water. We. had scarcely 


literally laden with every variety of fruit of 
the country. To my surprise, | learnt that 
the whole of this cargo was consigned to me, 
Seing, as 1 supposed, unacquainted with a 
single soul in this part of the globe, I was at 
a loss to comprehend this; but the mystery 
was solved in a few minutes by the arrival 
of the denor, an old school-fellow, resident 
there. 

Few inthis happy land of liberty, who have 
never visited the colonies, are aware of the 
ridiculous length to which the invidious pre- 
judices of caste, and the nice distinctions and 
classification as to colour,—as if, “a black 
man, your honour, had not a soul as well as 
a white one,”’—are there carried. None are 
more tenacious on this score than your thor- 
ough-bred, genuine Creole, presuming on 
Kuropean descent, however his own mongrel 
breed may have been crossed since the arri- 
val of his first white progenitor. Such will 
declare the pedigree of one who, as Jack 
says, has the least “ lick of the tar-brush,” 
in an instant, from the native jet black Afri- 
can from Houssa, to the tawny mulatto, the 
Sambo, or Mustee, some of whom are as fair 
asmany Europeans. Buta betier illustration 
could not, perhaps, be given of ihe full extent 
to which the exclusive system, emanating 
trom this, is carried, than the instance afford- 
ed by my friend. 

This gentleman, although born in the eo- 
lony, had been educated in England ; and it 
was at one of the first academies in the vici- 
nity of London, where he boarded atthe same 
time with myself, that I had the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with him. Here, hay- 
ing the reputation of a clever well-behaved 
lad, no one dreamt of any exception on the 
score of his black crispy hair—the only ex- 
ternal token, after all, which distinguished 
him from his European companions, his com- 
plexion not being a whit darker than that of 
thousands of our bronzed countrymen. It re- 
quired the intuitive perception of the Creole 
to discover traces of African origin. With 
these the original sin of having, through father, 
mother, or some one of his progenitors, a 
spice of black blood in his veins, was suffi- 
cient to interdict him all white society. And 
though his appearance, manners, and address 
were far superior to that of any other indi- 
vidual inhabitant that | met with during our 
short sojourn at Paramaribo, and, on inquiry, 
fT found that his reputation and conduct were 
unimpeachable, [ was shocked to find that to 
be seen in familiar conversation, orto associate 
publicly with him, was considered a sort of 
scandal. 

On our return, resuming our old cruising 
ground to windward of Deseada, Mariaga- 
lante, and Dominica, our service was one of 
unremitted activity. Both night and day we 
were continually in chase of something or 





anchored when one of these pulled alongside, 


other; and though the greater part of the 
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vessels which we overhauled were Americans, 
or other neutrals, our exertions did not go un- 
rewarded. One day, a little before noon, 
having made all sail in chase of a strange 
vessel, seen to windward from the mast-head, 
—which, from her manceuvresand inatten- 
tion to signals, we soon found to be an enemy, 
—our superior sailing enabled us in a few 
hours to get in her wake, and sufficiently near 
to make her out to be a Jarge armed schooner, 
apparently of fourteen or sixteen guns. This 
was just the kind of vessel we had been wish- 
ing for. Of equal force with our own, in the 
capture of such a prize there would be some 
honour as well as profit, besides the prospect 
to some of us of advancement. ‘Thus, under 
the influence of the high excitement which 
these occasions seldom fail to produce, every 
heart swelling with sanguine confidence and 
expectation, we were carrying on with all the 
sail we could spread close hauled ; the vessel 
literally staggering under the heavy press of 
canvass; every reef out of the top-sails, 
royals, top-gallant-sails, and stay-sail. A fresh 
breeze was blowing, occasionally freshening 
inte squalls, as the fleeting cloud passed over 
us; and although this was not entirely disre- 
garded, every man and officer being at his 
station ready at a moment to let fly sheets 
and halliards, yet so anxiously intent were all 
in coming up with the chase, watching every 
foot that seemed gradually to steal upon her, 
that much (as will always be more or less the 
case on these emergencies) was risked. Thus, 
like the gamester, when to propitiate fortune 
he sometimes takes hisall, we were cracking 
on, starting neither tack nor sheet to the last. 
On these occasions it is amusing to observe 
the intense pre-occupition of mind express- 
ively depicted in the countenance, and speak- 
ing in every attitude and gesture of some:— 
the eye,—as the dingy cloud comes threaten- 
ing on, indicating its direction by the rippling 
or foam of the waves,—fixed alternately on 
the sky, the masts, and the water; and when, 
at length, bringing on the brunt, it comes 
roaring down, making “all grim again,” the 
compressed mouth—the hug to windward, as 
if to counteract the heel of the ship by the in- 
clination of the body, or the head, in a con- 
trary direction ;—while every timber in the 
vesse] groaning responsive to the creaking 
plaints of the quivering masts, which bend 
like a bow to the blast, blends in chorus with 
the gale, howling through the shrouds and 
cordage,—and the plaintive song of the weath- 
er-beaten quarter-master whose eye is watch- 
fully fixed on the leach of the fore-top sail, 
and who from time to time charges the atten- 
tive helmsman! About four p. m., when, from 
the rapidity with which we were closing— 
having reached within two gun-shots distance 
—<doubts had given place to certainty, and 
when in anticipation we had already posses. 
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sion of our prize, in a sudden puff the fore-top, 









mast breast back-stay gave way. In ay), | 
ment after, away went the fore and main t,), 
masts close off at the cap, carrying with th; 
top-gallants, royals, jibs, stay-sailg*and 4) 
their gear, and with them” in an instant, like 
the Arabian castle-builder with the fall of jj, 
basket, all our fine visions. The pickle y, 
were in may be better imagined than dese;j), 
ed. Under our bare courses, the whole ¢ 
the wreck towing overboard, and in presey¢, 
of an enemy whose appearance bespoke tip 
ability to cope with us without these disaj. 
vantages, we were ina very ticklish predic). 
ment. 


mentary ebullition on the part of the con. 


mander, who gave vent to some unmecrite, 


reproaches on the officers forward for ny 
having prevented the accident. But ther 
was no time for deliberation, still less for ye. 
crimination, as we every moment expected jp 
see the enemy turn round on us. T’o work 
we went; and few instances perhaps wer 
ever exhibited, illustrative of the characteris 
tic energy and alacrity of British seamen jy 
cases of emergency, greater than this Tp 
day was fast drawing toa close; it wanto) 
scarce two hours of sunset. Without eye 
for a moment deviating from our course, ; 
party was employed clearing the wreck, 
which in a short time was got in without |os 
ing an inch of canvass: in the mean while, 
other were busied in fitting jury-masts; ani 
by teno’clock the same evening, up to which 
time we had never lost sight of the object of 
our pursuit, we were again under top-sails, 
top-gallant-sails, royals, stay-sails, &c. The 
moon shining brightly the greater part of the 
night, enabled us to keep her in view ; and 
our efforts would in all probability have been 
crowned with the success they merited, had 
we had sufficient sea-room; but the vicinity 
of Martinico, the shore of which we reached 
between three and four in the morning, er- 
abled the chase to elude us by taking refuge 
in one of its numerous harbours. 

The term of our cruise being finished, and 
our supplies exhausted, we proceeded to the 
depot of English Harbour to refit. On our 
arrival, the defects of the vessel on undergo- 
ing a survey being found too numerous for 
repair, and she no longer sea-worthy, we wer? 
placed in ordinary until the pleasure of the 
commander-in-chief should be ascertained as 
to our ultimate disposal. In the mean while, 
our commander being ordered up to Barbadoes 
to attend a court-martial, and the sub-lieuten- 
ant appointed to another vessel, [ was lett in 
command of the brig. Here, snugly moored 
up the harbour, I enjoyed a few months of 
tranqui) repose and relaxation, doubly wel- 
come as contrasted with the stormy, boisterous 
life, and incessant active service of the last 
five years. 

English Harbour! haven of rest to the 
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This accident, the influence of whic 7 
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jaded cruiser, im tient of salt junk, and 
weevilly biscuit, thy name is associated with 
the retrospection of many a festive scene, full 
many a joyous hour! at though the dilapi- 
dated chambers of thy ancient barrack, yclept 
capstan-house, devoted to the reception of the 
lieges as well as the stowage of other of his 
Majesty’s stores,—frail, rickety, and withal 
pervious to the elements,—aflorded but a du- 
bious accommodation to man and beast? that 
alchymy of the buoyant mind, “the chemic 
treasure of glittering youth,” invested them 
with a charm ofttimes in vain sought for in 
prouder structures. Who among the gallant 
souls spared by fate from the many that have 
sought thy shelter from the storm, and repose 
on thy tranquil waters, but has some grateful 
reminiscence of thee, and the smiling dark- 
eyed houris, black, brown, or snuff-coloured, 
with whose simple melody and well remem- 
bered chorus of “ Man-of-war Buckra” thy 
hills have so oft resounded?! of the kind hos- 
pitality of honest ‘‘ Charlie C——” thy wor- 
thy master-attendant, or that genuine true-blue 
son of Neptune, jolly, blunt “old F——?” 
Poor old F ! If the name of many a less 
deserving son of Britain is blazoned on the 





page of her proud annals, shall not thine (if 


to scintillate but fora moment) be rescued 
from oblivion? for though full well, [ wot, nor 
smooth of speech, nor measured in language, 
nor.choice in thy rhetorical figures wast thou, 
(as many a trembling blue-jacket who has 
felt the magic influence of those cabalistic 
expletives, with which in the exercise of thy 
tarry functions thou wast wont to embellish 
thine injunctions, thy remonstrances, and thy 
reproofs, can testify,) yet warm was thy heart, 
and kindly thy disposition; for, like my uncle 
Toby, “thou wouldst not willingly have hurt 
a fly ;” and well didst thou enact thine hum- 
ble part inthe most eventful scenes of life’s 
eventful drama. Peace to thee, honest F——! 
Thy pipe, whose shrilly summons, spell-like, 
has so oft in an instant called forth on the 
“vasty deep” unnumbered mighty spirits to 
deeds of wonder, is now for ever mute, and 
thy mortal part, even as thy old messmate’s 
and prototype’s, honest ‘loin Bowline, is 
under hatches. Fare thee well ! mayst thou, 
like 





poor Tom, find pleasant weather— 
Till he who all commaads, 
” Shall give, to cali life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands! 


F—— was a character unique in his way, 
and lived to realise the old proverb, “ the 
greater the sinner the greater the saint.” From 
(asthe saints would say) the most hopeless state 
of reprobation, and apparently with the reck- 
lessness of many others of his class, carin 
for nought, past, present, or to come,—throug’ 
the lectures and pious exhortations of a wor- 
thy sectarian, Mr. J~—, store-keeper of the 
yard, an individual much respected,—he turn- 
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ed over a new leaf, made a clean house, ab- 
jured his sinful ways, and became a rigid 
Methodist. 

English Harbour, though not the most sa- 
lubrious spot for a naval depot, the surround- 
ing heights of Monk’s Hill, the Ridge, &c. 
shutting out the sea-breeze. and preventing a 
free circulation of air, is in other respects, 
trom its central situation and the security of 
its harbour, well adapted for the purpose. 
Nothing can be more picturesque than the 
latter, with its surrounding scenery, particu- 
larly in time of war, when animated by the 
presence of some score of pendants, and the 
bustle and stir consequent on refitting, A 
narrow isthmus, of about a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, separates it from another spacious 
anchorage called Falmouth Bay; but this, 
from its numerous reefs and shajlows, is not 
much frequented. Pending the repairs of a 
ship, the crews were usually quartered in a 
long unsightly wooden store-house, before al- 
luded to. Nothing could be more wretched 
than the accommodations of this place for 
both men and officers. The very negroes 
were better lodged. This at length attracted 
the tardy notice of the “ Powers ;” and subse- 
quently, in 1811, a handsome and_substantial 
barrack, with a decent range of apartments 
for the officers,superseded the old worn-out 
capstan-house. 

Antigua differs widely in character from 
the neighbouring islands. It is less moun- 
tainous and less woody. The highest land is 
the ridges aiready mentioned, im the vicinity 
of English Harbour. These, sloping awa 
in gentle undulations to the centre and wind- 
ward parts of the island, afford on their-ver- 
dant and easy acclivities excellent pasturage 
for cattle. The style of building, too, of the 
planters’ houses, scattered over the face of the 
country, — the whole more the appear- 
ance of European scenery; but that which 
constitutes its most striking exception, is the 
extreme scarcity of water. There are but 
one or two springs in the whole island; and 
the inhabitants, being obliged to collect their 
water in tanks, experience in seasons of 
drought great inconvenience from the quality 
and scanty supply of this essential article, in. 
which the ships refitting also participate. St. 
John’s, an irregular ill-built place, twelve 
miles north of English Harbour, is the princi- 
pal town. Montserrat and Barbuda are com- 
prised in this government. 

Barbuda lies about thirty miles due north of 
Antigua, From the dangers of its low coast 
being imperceptible until within three or four 
niles of it, and the numerous reefs and shoals 
which on all sides surround it, it is but little 
frequented by ships. We, however, paid it 
two visits in the N——; on which occasions 
the officers had an opportunity of examining 
this interesting little island, and were hospita- 





bly entertained by the attorney for the pro- 
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perty, Mr. James,—the island being held 
under a lease from the Crown by Sir Bethel 
Codrington. The whole is a dead flat, cover- 
ed by an embryo forest of mangrove, well 
stocked with deer. On the north side is a 
lagoon, seven miles square, filled with excel- 
Jent fish; this communicates by a narrow 
arm with a large bay, which is again sepa- 
rated from the sea by a reef, over which the 
sea breaks in a torrent of foam. It was here 
his Majesty’s ship Woolwich was wrecked. 
No sugar, coffee, or cotton, is cultivated here ; 
the inhabitants. consisting of two white over- 
seers and 400 negroes, being employed in 
raising provisions and stock, and building 
droghers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


New St.-—-—commisioned. Catch West- 
India fever. Naval Hospital. Negro 
sexton. A resurrection. Critical situa- 
tion. Advice to Johnny Newcomes. Brit- 
ish tars on shore. A jollification. Char- 
acteristic rout at St. Pierre. Humourous 
scene. French captain of the D——.— 
Hautpolt. Jack sky-larking. Midnighi 
freak and cold-bath. An wuniucky vessel. 
Floating coffins. Midnight chase, disas- 
trous surprise. and severe action with the 
Victor French privateer. 


In the month of December 1807, a new ves- 

sel captured from the enemy, having been 

gohan in the service in lieu of the late 
t. 

the sub-lieutenant and one or two others, 

ney over with our late commander to 
er. 

Insome parts of the dock-yard at this port, 
the rays of a vertical sun, reflected by the 
surrounding rocks, and concentred as in the 
focus of a burning Jens, render the heat some- 
times excessive. One day, while actively 
engaged in the duties of equipment, princi- 
salip-on shore, I found myself quite exhaus- 
ted by the united effects of this and over-ex- 
ertion. Returning on board the old brig, oc- 
De during the refitting of the new one as 
a hulk, and which was moored stern to wind 
in a corner of the harbour noted for its insa- 
lubrity, I imprudently threw myself down, 





reeking at every pore, in the full current of|raving delirium--a spectacle, 


a strong breeze rushing through the cabin 
windows. The commmanntes' ot this were 
not slow in exhibiting themselves; within 
two hours I was seized with a a 
languor and nausea, and, by sun-set, with 

the fatal symptoms of the endemic fever. 1n 
this condition I was carried to that sad so- 
journ of disease and misery, the Naval Hos- 
pital, where I remained in a very equivocal 
state for several weeks. The officers’ wards 


, we were all, with the exception of| Guana. 
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of this place consist of a range of small cab. 
ins on a ground floor; in front of these, not 
many yards distant, judiciously situated to 
prevent oblivion of mortality, and doubtless 
thereby to accelerate convalescence by the 
cheertul images associated with it, is the 
Hospital Go]gotha “ that bourn from whence 
no traveller returns.” 

The guardian of this “ place of skulls” wag 
an old negro, filling the double office of sex. 
ton and undertaker, in whose vivacious |o- 
quacity, when returning strength enabled me 
tocreep about a little, I often found amuse. 
ment. On these occasions, Domingo—whio, 
while flourishing his shovel, and handling 
“the dome of thought” as carelessly as if it 
had been but a calibash, discussed all matters 
appertaining to his lugubrious vocation with 
the indifference of Hamlet’s grave-digger— 
would, by way of encouragement, give me 
the history of several surprising instances of 
recovery, when Hope itself had sickened, 
and the doctor and his nostrums had appa- 
rently failed. Among other resurrections of 
this sort was that of a naval officer, with 
whom I was subsequentiy acquainted. Our 
colloquy generally commenced on the part of 
the old African, with “ How Massa do dis 
ma-r-ning ? Massa febur no go yet! Ay, 
bombye ; soon Massa well-trong, like nigger. 
Massa no dead yet. No, no; crab no nyam 
Massa dis time. Sabey bery well by he yie 
when he go dead. Massa Sabey, Massa 
Taunkin ?* kie! da buckra! me nebur see 
buckra like Massa Taunkin. Dactor ebery 
borry say he dead ; he hab black baumit, same 
like cafle—kin of he feace an he yie like 
Me tink um dead too: make um caf- 
fin; go lifum in: kie! he open he yie! point 
he firger to he mout. Mamma Patience rub 
he moutdebinegar. Bombye he tongue peak, 
say gib um wine. Dactor say, gib ebery ting 
he say ; bring um bartel Madere: he drinkum 
ebury bit—two, tree day. Me see um, he 
say, you black tief, you libbur, worra you in 
so big hurry gib um to de land crab!” 

Right and left of me, separated only by a 
slight partition, reaching half-way to the roof, 
were several other cases similar to my own; 
and my attention was aroused from time to 
time, from my own helpless condition, only to 
contemplate the ravages of disease in some 
of its more appalling features on others, some 
of my neighbours expiring at my elbow in a 

H have often 
thought, by no means too conducive to a speedy 
recovery. However, by dint of blistering, 
phlebotomising. and meagre dict—latterly the 
worst part of the discipline—until very little 
of the radical moisture was left in my carcass, 
I weathered it ont at last. But when the 
crisis was passed, I suffered much inconve- 
nience and greater physical pain in the efforts 
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of nature, in throwing off the morbid poison 
of the blood, breaking out in numerous large 
piles, which covering my chest, would not 
pear the slightest touch. After this my 
strength slowly and partially returned, but 
my constitution received a shock which it has 
never since recovered. 

After all, it is not so much to the influence 
of climate—in this, or, as I believe, in 
any other tropical country—that we should 
Jook for the causes and ravages of disease 
among Europeans, as to their intemperate 
habits, and the want of a trifling degree of 
caution ; a word by the way, seldom found in 
our vocabulary, until it finds its way there 
through the medium of dearly-purchased ex- 
perience, on the wrong side of twenty at 
least, Itis with health as with other goods; 
we estimate its value only by its scarcity.— 
The Johnny Newcome, however, of whatever 
age, will do well to profit by the following 
hints, the result of observation and experi- 
ment. He need not be alarmed; | am _ not 
going to put his self-denial too rigidly to the 
test ; moderation is all that is necessary. The 
pleasures of the table, or indeed any othe: 
indulgence, need not entirely be surrendered; 
abstinence, superinducing debility, is often- 
times as prejudicial as excess ; extremes in 
either are to be avoided. Drink no raw spir- 
its; above all, new rum, either neat or dilut- 
ed. Eschew those hot and stimulating dish- 
es somuch in vogue in naval and military 
messes in these regions, such as the appro- 
priately named “ Devils,” and those Creole 
wets, equally diabolical, called “ Man Dram.” 
Be the temperature ever so oppressive, yield 
not to the temptations of sleeping in the open 
air by night ; avoid a check of perspiration, 
either by placing yourself, when over-heat- 
ed, in a current of air, or by bathing in that 
state, 

The same advice may be applied morally, 
for the state of the mind is not the least’ im- 
portant consideration. Exciting or irritating 
causes on the one hand, or those which de- 
press, are equally to be deprecated as pre- 
disposing in such a temperature to disease.— 
So great is the iufluence of fear or apprehen- 
sion, that in the majority of cases where 
symptoms of either are evinced as to contrac- 
ting the yellow river, the fate of the individu- 
almay with certainty be foretold. Cheer- 
fulness is one of the best preservatives; and 
this hint acted upon by certain of our com- 
manders, would effect more in keeping men 
out of the sick-list, than all the phrophylactics 
of the doctor. As for malaria, wherever, ac- 
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but that it is not infinitely greater. Sailors, 
more than any, when they get on shore, are 
proverbial for their license. It is then, in or- 
der to make up for the restraint and privation 
ofa long confinement on board, to “ bring up 
the lee-way,” they make a toil of pleasure, 
and sacrifice enjoyment to excess; and a 
cruise on shore becomes often a Herculean 
enterprise, both as to labour and risk. What 
orgies have I not witnessed, even among the 
officers, when, on the arrival in port of a large 
squadron, some two or three dozen of all 
grades, from the humble mid to the staid 
lieutenant, promiscuously congiegate togeth- 
er! Proverbially improvident—for nothing 
is generally more true than that “ they earn 
their money like horses, and spend it like 
asses,”-—their unthrifitness is often an absolute 
vice. I have known even officers, with noth- 
ing more than their pay, dissipate in a day’s 
cruise nearly the amount of their quarterly 
bill. The tavern expenses in the islands are 
enormous; and the old West-India stationer 
knows to his cozt the truth that “ you can- 
not open your mouth under a dollar, nor 
close it under two;” and Jack is so morbidly 
sensitive to the reproaches of niggardliness, 
that “ mine host” generally has it all his own 
way. The long list of et-ceteras, like the 
formidable catalogue of the apothecary, “ too 
tedious to be mentioned,” and often too illegi- 
ble to be comprehended, is seldom controver- 
ted ; and when it is, the unsophisticated tar, 
little practised in the mysteries of the ledger, 
is seldom a match for the pertinacious rapaci- 
ty of these “ land sharks.” 1 remember I was 
once of a party of between twenty and thirty 
officers, from a squadron of four or five line- 
of-battle ships, and some smaller vessels, 
which met together at a tavern at St. Pierre’s, 
Martinico, when a carousing scene took place, 
so characteristically unique, that it would re- 
quire the pen of Scott, or the pencil of Cruik- 
shank, to do it justice. 

The first-lieutenant, one of the marine of- 
fcers, and myself, having dined quietly to- 
gether at this house, at first formed the whole 
of the naval party ; towards the evening, how- 
ever, others gradually dropping in, the greater 
portion of whom were more or less acquaint- 
ed, the number became so much increased, 
that it wasfound necessary to adjourn toa 
large apartment on the first floor, dedicated 
to purposes of public assemblies. Here, float- 





ing in Sangaree and Sangerorum, amid mirth, 


frolic, and revelry, old Time flew by on ren- 


jovated pinions, until a gentle hint couveyed 
‘from him by the sonorous reverberations of 


cording to local circumstances, it may pre-|the neighbouring chimes, warned us to forego 
vail, a very little vigour of constitution, phy-|/arther sacrifice to Bacchus, and bow to the 


sical and moral, may resist its effects. To 


drowsy god. 


This was farther backed by 


those acquainted with the habits of Europe-|the landlord, who, finding we were getting 
ans, especially our countrymen in the [ast|souewhat uproarious, and probably from the 
and West Indies, the wonder is, not that the|wreat sprinkling of “ weekly accounts” among 
mortality among them is occasionally so great,| tle guests becoming alarmed for his bill, now 
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made his appearance, and, under the plea of 
consideration for his other lodgers, refused 
to provide any more wine, and went to bed ; 
at the same time, a small minority of the sag- 
er portion, willing to get a little rest, and 
trembling for the hour of reckoning,— af- 
ter stipulating for mattresses, always abun- 
dant in a French House, and of which a suf- 
ficient number were quickly spread on the 
floor,—supported the proposition to retire ; 
and, in order to leave no choice, managed by 
stealth to “ douse the glims.”"* This was, 
perhaps, the worst means that could be had 
recourse to. For a few minutesall was up- 
roarand confusion. While some of the el- 
ders, indignant at this sort of compulsion, vo- 
ted the landlord a very impudent fellow, the 
youngsters were playing all sorts of mis- 
chievous gambols: a party of these proceeded 
in different directions to endeavour to get a 
light, while a deputation was sent to demand 
the keys of the cellar. After some parley- 
ing at the gates of the Citadel, in which our 
governor had intrenched: himself, seeing that 
spite of his teeth, to avoid extremities, he 
must surrender, since the besiegers had al- 
ready commenced to batter in breach, he at 
length hung out the white flag and capitula- 
ted. In the mean while, to throw some light 
on the question at issue, having failed in pro- 
curing the means of illumination by hunting 
out the servants, the lamps in the streets were 
recollected; and a youngster being lowered 
from the windows, descended at .the risk of 
hisneck, and, crawling out to the extremity 
of the long iron lamp-crane, procured a light. 
The flowing bowl once more renovated, 
mirth and jollity prevailed until four in the 
morning, when, after “ Rule Britannia,” in 
full chorus, it was unanimously agreed to re- 
tire to our couches. 

I had taken cff my coat and was sitting up- 
on my mattress waiting the revolving goblet, 
a large Sangaree glass, containing about two 
gallons, as it was passed from one to the other 
round the circle. This, fresh primed, having 
at length reached me, | was with difficulty 
lifting it to my lips, when my risibility be- 
coming excited by the drollery of the scene, 
and the humours of one or two individuals of 
the motley group near me, I lost my equili- 
brium, and with it the whole of the contents 
of the ponderous joruam, which descended like 
a cataract over my astonished neighbour, a 
veteran lieutenant, who was courting the 
embraces of Somnus alongside of me. [ have 
seldom seen a man ina greater apparent rage; 
starting up, he seized me by the two legs, 
and dreggel me with great velocity into the 
centre of the room. What his ultimate in- 
tentions were I know not, but, not relishing 
this mode of travelling, I succeeded in disen- 
gaging one limb, with which taking a pur- 





* In plain English—put out the lights. 
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chase against a large table covered with glass, 
and which in the effort came down with q 
tremendous crash, I made shift to get the 
other free. This was the finale ; the lights 
were now extinguished, and all in an instant 
was hushed. The following morning we 
were joined at breakfast by a fine old French 
officer, the late commander of the Hautpoult, 
of eighty guns, captured by our squadron.— 
Concerned to learn for the first time that this 


‘officer was an inmate of the tavern, and fear- 


ing that he had shared in the annoyance which 
our boisterous revelry was but too well cal- 
culated to occasion, we now eagerly rendered 
our apologies. In this, however, with that 
urbanity and politeness for which the French 
people have ever been distinguished, we were 
anticipated. This respectable officer “ re- 
membered he was once young,” and these 
reminiscences rendered our excuses unneces- 
sary. All of a sudden news was brought that 
the squadron had weighed and were actually 
under sail. Unprepared for this, the sauve 
qui peut of Waterloo scarce oecasioned a 
more general rout and confusion. With 
barely time to settle the landlord’s bill—and, 
shade of ‘Toby Fillpot, what a bill! (it is only 
necessary to observe, that the cruise had dis- 
solved the good-looking dollars received the 
day before for two bills of considerable amount 
drawn by my two companions, and had pretty 
well cleaned out my own pockets,)—the 
whole party sallied forth pell-mell in a body, 
mids, mates, marine officers, lieutenants, and 
masters, to the surprise of the honest cits, 
who thronged to the doors of their shops to 
witness the novel spectacle ; and, scrambling 
down to the beach, each took the first canoe 
he could lay hold of. 

lt had been well, had these excesses been 
confined to the brief intervals of leave on 
shore. Unfortunately, however, intemperance 
and gambling, the latter carried to a ruinous 
extent, prevailed among some of the individ- 
uals in the gun-rooms and cockpit messes of 
many of our jarger ships. In one line-of-battle 
ship (the flagvehigy to which I belonged, where 
we mustered some fifty mid-shipmen, a socie- 
ty was formed in the gun-room, called the 
* Blue-light Club,” from the blue flame, the 
test of the only beverage drunk. A smal! 
portion of water being added to full-proof 
spirit, the mixture was assayed by the presi- 
dent dipping in his finger and thrusting it into 
the flame of a candle. The leisure (and of 
this they had a superabundance) of. these 
young men was principally occupied by the 
game of blind-hookey, in which effects and 
money were staked to the last farthing. This 
was attended with its usual concomitant, 
demoralising, and, in one or two instances, 
nearly tragical effects, occasioning quarrel- 
ling, ducllmg, and a breach of diseipline.— 
Such instances, however, I repeat, are only to 





be considered exceptions to the more general 
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iscipline which characterise sea- 
= pele pen ships, in which the con- 
q Per routine of duty leaves little leisure for 
died So: anal irregularities among the 
samen on shore—for Jack when he breaks 
jose is determined to take his full swing— 
sne of the most protific sources of disease is 
the unrestrained use of the new rum, as 
physically as it is morally pernicious. Under 
6 influence of this noxious beverage, from 
e good-natured forbearing animal that Jack 
s in general, he becomes irascible and pug- 
nacious, Zetting into all sorts of scrapes and 
jificulties, often attended with the most 
tal results. Few occasions of leave (some- 
Grimes granted in this harbour on a Sunday) 
Spassed without an augmentation of the sick- 
Mist from’ one or the other cause. One day 
vhen I was left commanding-officer of the 
eastern division of the dock-yard, a marine, a 
Fine stout young fellow belonging to a ship 
Yjying in the stream, came in towards the lat- 
ter part of the day to request a boat to put 
him on board his vessel. Seeing that his 
face was bloody, and that he was apparently 
ina partial state of intoxication, | interroga- 
ted him as to the cause. The account he 
ve me was characteristic: “ He had only 
been having a lark among the b———y 
niggers, and had got a few raps over the co- 
coanut.” These few raps, however, it was 
found on examination, had literally battered in 
nearly the whole of the upper part of the 
cranium, which, forced in upon the brain, I 
saw removed at the hospital by the operation 
of the trepan.* 
My recent attack first opened my eyes to 
the inestimable blessing of health; and its 
frequent subsequent absence without leave, 
like that of an old friend, whose departure 
first makes us conscious of his good qualities, 
has somewhat too late convinced me of its full 
value. Hitherto I had been the most heedless 
being in existence. That I had so far avoid- 
ed the fate of the many that had fallen around 
me, could only be ascribed to my abstinence 
from the bottle and the table ; in every other 
respect how often have I hazarded not only 
health, put placed life itself in jeopardy an- 
necessarily and without motive! sleeping 
night after night in open air, and committing 
all sorts of mad freaks. {I remember on one 
occasion, subsequently to the period of which 
| have spoken, myself and another officer, 
| having dined on shore with the commander- 
in-chief, were returning between ten and 
eleven on a very dark night; we had reached 
the extremity of a long jetty, extending from 
the dock-yard a considerable distence into the 
bay, where we had to await the arrival of a 
boat, when, impelled by the spirit of mischief, 
I said to my companion, without ever dream- 


* Rather a tough story says a Doctor at our elbow. 
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ing of his accepting the challenge, “ What 
say you to a leap!”—*TI will if you will,” 
was the reply; and this was scarcely uttered, 
when, with side-arms and in full uniform, 
both plunged into the sea, from whence we 
were picked up by the opportune arrival of 
the boat. The greatest risk was from the 
numerous sharks which infest this bay, the 
voracity of which is so great, that they have 
frequently been known to seize individuals 
bathing on the beach. 

But to return once more on board the St.—--. 
This, late a French schooner privateer, was 
a well-built, handsome model ofa craft, mea- 
suring about 150 tons; and had they let her 
alone, and allowed her to retain her original 
rig, with some partial change in her equip- 
ments, would have doubtless been an efficient 
one. But nothing short of the usual thorough 
metamorphusis would satisfy. Our comman- 
der, though in other respects a shrewd, sen- 
sible man, anda good officer, had imbibed 
the prevailing epidemic prejudice— “ A 
brig, therefore, she became, with masts, yards, 
and rigging so much out of all proportion, 
that after a very slight trial they were fain 
to reduce them all. The long eighteen- 
pounder amid ships, and some four or six guns 
of smalier calibre, her original armament, were 
exchanged for twelve eighteen-pounder car- 
ronades, and a long brass six-pounder. This 
equipment rendering necessary corresponding 
alteration in her top sides, the bulwarks were 
heightened. All this made her so crank and 
unsafe, that a little experience at sea ren- 
dered perfectly unnecessary the gift of’ pro- 
phecy in foretelling the fate which in the se- 
que] befel this unlucky vessel. About eigh- 
teen months after hoisting the British Pennant, 
she upset in a squall off the Virgin Islands, 
while convoying the packet, and, with the 
exception of three individuals, all on board 
perished ; thus adding another to the melan- 
choly instances already enumerated of ves- 
sels and crews sacrificed to a false taste, and 
defiency of professional judgment. So con- 
stantly from the first did I contemplate the 
certainty of such an occurrence, that, not 
long after getting to sea, I had prepared a 
memoir on the subject, with the intention of 
submitting my views to my commander ; but 
subsequent considerations determined me to 
withhold the communication, and I contented 
myself with seizing every favourable oppor- 
tunity of stating my opinions verbally. Dai - 
ly in expectation of some cateathenlne how 
often, when awoke in the night by the heavy 
lurches of this vessel on her beam-ends, set- 
tling for a few seconds, as if unable to rise 
again, have |, springing out of my cot to be 
ready fora swim, found footing against the 
side instead of the deck! So notoriously un- 
safe were some of these craft considered 
throughout the squadron, that it was not un- 











usual to distinguish them by the significant 
and appropriate name of coffins. 
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The events which marked the very com- 
mencement of our first essay at sea in the 
new St. , Were as signally inauspicious 
as those of my first cruise in the old one 
were singularly fortunate. 1 am not aware 
that we either sailed on a Friday; that we 
wilfully or unpremeditatedly committed the 
ominous sacrifice of a cat, or any of the. pro- 
lific family of Mother Carey; or that we 
reckoned amongst us either a Jonas, a parson, 
oracorpse. Be this, however, as it may, the 
Fates seemed from first to last to set their 
mark on our devoted vessel. If, asthe poet 
says, “there is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
&c. ours was throughout a galloping ebb; 
nothing seemed to go right ; the whole was a 
melancholy catalogue of accidentsand catas- 
trophes to the last fatal one at the end of the 
chapter. But to the facts. We had only 

uitted English Harbour a few hours on our 

rst cruise, when, ere we were properly in 
fighting or sea-going trim, while working up 
to our station to windward, off the Island of 
Dominica, on the night of the third of Feb- 
ruary, we fell in with a strange sail. About 
one a. M. I was aroused from my cot, having 
only left the deck at the end of the first 
watch half an hour before, by the hollow and 
unwelcome mutter of the drum beating to 
quarters; by no means at all times “the 
sweetest music to the ear,” as those even 
most partial to martial sounds can testify. In 
fact every thing has its season On getting on 
deck, I found every one busy at the guns, or 
in making sail in chase of a stranger to the 
northward, scarcely perceptible at intervals 
through the dim obscure. Our relative posi- 
tion allowed us to keep a point or two off 
the wind on the starboard tack: and such was 
the rapidity with which we gained on her, 
evidently making no effort to elude us, that 
with her paying no attention to our night 
signals, and some other circumstances, soon 
brought us to the conclusion that she was 
some dull-sailing American trader, or other 
neutral, with which these seas swarmed, and 
ffom whom we had many similar false alarms. 
This conjecture, already unanimous, was con- 
firmed as we approached still nearer by her 
subsequent mancuvres. After a few shots 
from our bow-chaser, we were quickly with- 
in hail, and we now made her out to be a fore 
and-aft rigged vessel, standing under easy 
sail to the northward. ‘The pertinacity with 
which she still kept on her way under easy 
sail, close hauled, unmindful of our bow-gun 
and musketry, for a few minutes clashed with 
our preconceived notions. But even this cir- 
cumstance had little weight; a similar disre- 
gard from obstinacy or inattention, on the 
part of trading vessels, being often experi- 
enced. With some of these it was by no 
means unusual to lash the helm, and leave 
the vessel to the mercy of winds and waves 
to steer herself while the watch went to 
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sleep. Every man, however, continued 
his station until within hail on his lee qua. 
ter; when the usual peremptory mandate 
“shorten sail and heave to” with a threg 
and in a tone unusually imperious and vehe. 
ent, was given through the speaking truy. 
pet. One solitary voice replied in good Eng. 
lish to this summons ; at the same instant tie 
requisition was promptly complied with ly 
hauling down the jib and backing their head. 
sails. Not a whisper was Suk on board, or 
any the slightest indication of bustle or stir 


of preparation calculated to excite the small. 
est suspicion, which on board foreign vessel) 
of war, particularly privateers, it is so dif. 7 
The extrem 7 
darkness of the night effectually prevented || 


cult altogether to repress. 


our examining her build, rig, cut of sails, ¢ 
any of the minute details and characteristic 
tokens by which the practised eye of a sailor 
so readily discriminates between not only 
classes, but the flags of the various wander. 
ers of the deep. Altogether so complete was 
the deception, that any remaining doubt was 
fully removed. 

In this state of security we ranged up to 
leeward within half pistol shot. The sai: 
trimmers having hanled up the courses, ani 
taken in the top-gallant sails and jib, and laid 
the main-top-sail to the mast, were coiling 
down the ropesand making all snug. Part 
of the crew were employed securing the 
guns; the small-arm men were returning 
their pikes and muskets, while some were 
listlessly leaning over the gangway ani 
hammock-nettings, impatiently waiting the 
drum’s call to retreat to their hammocks, gi- 
zing at and wishing honest Jonathan at oil 
Davy for his untimely disturbance of ther 
slumbers; when just as we were fairy 
abreast, and near enough to toss a biscuil 
aboard, we were suddenly astonished by i 
deafening shout from some two hundrel 
hoarse throats, accompanied with a salute 0 
round grape,and a tremendous volley of sma! 
arms. At this instant, our commander stoop 
ing down to recover his night-glass which ha‘ 
fallen, thrust his hand upon the reeking sku! 
of a man who had been completely decapitated 
by a round shot. For an instant al] wx 
amazement and confusion, which at this crit: 
cal moment were farther increased by the ac- 
cidental explosion on the after-part of the 
quarter-deck of the returned cartridges which 
had been temporarily deposited there on se 
euring the guns. Had our wily opponent fol: 
lowed up this blow by a few similar doses, ot 
as fairly succeeded as he promptly attempt, 
to lay us on board, during the first: moments 
of surprise the result might have been doubt- 
ful. ‘This manceuvre, was however, but - 
perfectly executed. 


while our vessel was still fast forging a-heat 


Instead of laying 
fairly alongside, which, as she was to wiut- 
ward, she might have done, paying round ol 
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or bows grazing our starboard quarter, her 


mntinued a er, 
ib-boom became entangled with our rigging, 


is lee quar. 


mandate of nd retained her in a position by no means fa- 
h a threat vourable to the attempt. As usual on board 
und vehem. most of the vessels of our description in his 
king trum. Majesty’s service, we had on the after-part of 
| good Eng. e quarter-deck, a sort of poop, or platform, 
instant the ufficiently elevated to command the decks 
id with by 

their head. 

on board, or eir yollies of musketry, and checked every 


fort to advance by the bow-sprit. In vain 


stle or stir 
vere the men urged forward by their officers, 


> the small. 
1gN vessels 


1s so dif. | “itunity was gone by. After a few ineffectual 


e extreme | attempts, during which they must have suf-, 
prevented | “Mfered greatly from our fire, becoming disen-' 
of sails, or raged, she dropped astern, and ranging up to 
aracteristic | “leeward on the larboard beam, the action 

: of a sailor — was once more renewed. She was now be- 

2 not only MP atween us and the land, the dark shadows of 

us wander | mwhich effectually concealed her. After ex- 

mplete wa [fF |changing a few broad-sides, suddenly extin- 
doubt was ruishing all her lights, she bore up under a 


@ press of sail, and in a few minutes nothing 


aged up to more of her was to be seen. Having several 

The sail ports not far distant under her lee, it was 
ourses, and easy to elude our one by taking refuge in 
jib, and laid oe of these: and we accordingly learned 
ere coiling a day or two after, that they had returned to 
nug. Par fF )St. Pierre’s, the anchorage they had quitted 
curing the [the evening of our renconter. In this affair 

returning J we had three men killed and six wounded, 
some were [out of our little crew. Our.opponent who. 
ugway ani suffered considerably, turned out to be the. 
yaiting the § Victor,a French privateer, commanded by, 
amocks, gi- fe an officer of the Marine Royale, well known! 
than at cll J on the station for his professional skill and 
ce of their and ability ; to a force in number and weight 
vere fairly J of metal (eighteen-pounders) much the same 
ss a biscuil J as our own they added a crew greatly supe- 
ished by « JR rior, and farther re-inforced by a large body 


o hundred 
a salute oi 
ley of sma! 
inder stoop 
s which hat 
eking skul! 
decapitated 


of regular troops which they were transport- 
ing to Guadaloupe. 


CHAPTER IX. 


nt all wa fi Dominica. Volcancitos. Roseau.  Peril- 
ut this criti ous situation in a small hoat at sea. Scott's 
1 by the ac- Head. Night enterprise and adventure on 
part of the an enemy's island. Old Man’s Bay. Ro- 
dges which mantic valley. Pearl Rock. Destruction 
here on se of an enemy’s vessel under the battery of 
pponent fol- the Pearl in — day. Capture several 
ar doses, 0 small craft. Neutrals, vexations to which 
attempted, they were subjected. One of our boats 
st. moments with petty officer and crew captured. St. 
been doubt- Iucia, description of. Castries. The Pi- 
rer, but iu- tons. Reported fate of three sailors in an 
| dJaying us attempt to scale them. 

us to wind: 

g round oi J Ovr station included with the neighbourhood 
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of Martinico, Guadaloupe, and Mariagalante. 
The former constituted our head-quarters, and 
thither we frequently repaired to replenish 
our water and procure a supply of fresh beef, 
‘vegetables, and other necessaries. 

This island lies about fifteen leagues N. N. 





epulsed, they wavered, and the golden oppor-| 
occasionally discharge sulphureous matter: 


j but no port where vessels may be effectually 


W. of Martinico, and nearly the same dis- 
‘tance from Guadaloupe; its mean latitude is 


f the enemy. From this our small arm-men ‘about 15° 32’. north, and longitude 61° 23’. 
this time sufficiently rallied, poured in! west. It is in length about twenty-nine miles, 


‘and in breadth sixteen, and is divided into 
ten districts or parishes; nearly the whole is 
amass of lofty rugged mountains, some of 
which are unextinguished volcanoes which 


between these intervene numerous fertile 


valleys, in which are cultivated large quanti- 


ties of coffee, that being the principal pro- 
duce of the island. At the foot of the moun- 
tains, near the margin of the bay of Prince 
Rupert, are several remarkable hot springs, 
and what the Spaniards call volcancitos ; 
these are real volcanoes in miniature. From 
several regular cones of earth from three to 


‘five or six feet in height, jets of steam and 


‘sulphureous matter are constantly emitted. 
The heat in the interior of these, a few feet 


from the margin of their craters, is sufficient 
to coagulate anegg. There is tolerable an- 


chorage in different’ bays round the island, 


sheltered. Roseau, in the south-west quarter, 
is the principal town: in 1781 it sustained 
considerable injury by fire; since which it 
has never recovered its former prosperity. At 
present its dirty dilapidated store-houses 
skirting the margin of the:bay, the grass 
growing in the streets, the silence, and ap- 
parent depopulation, give a depressing ap- 
pearance of gloom and desolation to this ex- 
tensive town, which reminds one of the de- 
serted city of the Arabian Nights  Ports- 
mouth is situated on the margin of Prince 
Rupert’s Bay, at the north-west extremity of 
the island: it is an inconsiderable place, pos- 
sessing the same solitary deserted features as 
the former town. This island was taken in 
1778 by the Marquis de Boullé, but was re- 
stored at the peace of 1783, since which it 
has remained in our hands. The population 
consists of 1600 whites, 2900 persons of co- 
lour, many of whom are of French extrac- 
tion, and 22,000 negro slaves. 

About this time our operations were directed 
more particularly to the coasts of Martinico, 
from the opportunities which offered of inter- 
cepting or annoying the enemy’s colonial 
trade. The north and western shores of this 
isiand, the latter more especially, (a peculi- 
arity common to the whole of these islands,) 
are so bold, that vessels of considerable bur- 
then may generally navigate within pistol- 
shot of them without the least danger. Of 
this facility the enemy’s coasters availed 





ring a-head 


inica the coasts of the adjacent islands 





themselves to keep out of the reach of our 
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cruisers; hugging the shore, and keeping 


close under the protection of the chain of 


batteries that lined the cliffs, in such a man- 
ner as to afford security from any attack ex- 
cept by boats. In the early part of the cruise 
an attempt was made by sending in one of 
our boats, with the command of which I was 
entrusted, to intercept some of these coasters. 
Whether or not the appearance of our vessel 
had excited suspicion | cannot determine, but 
the enterprise was unsuccessful; and after 
remaining in shore al] night, to my surprise, 
when day-light dawned the following morn- 
ing, and we were preparing, wearied and dis- 
appointed, to return on board the brigy which, 
according to arrangement, we expected to see 
near the spot where we had left her the pre- 
ceding evening, some two or three miles in 
the offing, she was not any where to be per- 
ceived. At this time we were off the north 

east coast of Martinico, in the open sea, ina 
small cutter fifteen feet by four anda half, 
crowded with six or eight seamen and two or 
three marines, with a scanty supply of bis- 
cuit and water, and nearly twenty leagues 
from the nearest friendly port, Reseau. To 
reach this it was necessary to traverse the 
intervening channel, through which there is 
always a strong lee current setting, and often 
a heavy sea. ‘This was'a matter of no small 
difficulty with the prevailing trade wind, 
hanging, as it frequently does, a little north- 
erly, to say nothing of the chances of cap- 
ture by the enemy, now that the brig was 
out of the way. However, there was no 
time to be lost; we therefore made sail, and 
after being well basted with the ocean brine, 
and roasted by a scorching sun, we reached 
the port of Scott’s Head towards the evening. 
This is one of those remarkable rocks, those 
strong-holds of nature, with which we find 


the tropics so frequently studded—a sort of 


miniature Gibraltar. It is some 200 feet in 
height, in the form of aninepin, connected 
with the main Jand by a low narrow saiudy 
isthmus of nearly half a mile in length, and 
but a few yards in breadth. ‘This port is for- 
tified, having a battery of several heavy guns 
on the summit, with barracks and quarters 
for its little garrison, consisting of a captain’s 

ard. We were still five or six miles from 
Rascaa ; but fatigued as we were, and the 
evening closing in, | preferred remaining 
here for the night. Our reception on landing 
was such as generally characterises the frank 
hospitality of the sister service, and, indeed, 
every class of society abroad. Be it climate 
or mere custom that orders these matters, 
certain it is, there is an open-handed hospitali- 
ty, oftentimes degenerating into profusion 
among our countrymen in the colonies, both 
in the East and West Indies, which is strange- 
ly contrasted with the tea and turn-out civi- 
lities and cold reception among similar classes 
in Europe. In the islands, the door is always 





hospitably open, and refreshments are aly), 
in readiness on the ample side-board ; fn par. 
ticular the large sangaree glass, contain, 
a gallon or inore of that refreshing beverg:, 
or of porter cup, which isa greater fayourit. 
is kept primed, and no invitation is necess, 
ry to entitle you to partake of it. Our pre. 
sent hosts, who appeared not a little surprise; 
at our perilous adventure and voyage, iq 
with each other in their civilities. This was 





one of those sudden vicissitudes from toi) | 7 
peril, and privation, to ease, security, agi |) 
superfluity, which it is so peculiarly the \y 7 
of sailors to essay: and how delightful an @ 
those contrasts! to form an idea of them they © 


must be experienced. It is, | fancy, the ex. 


Rone 


Sa eee 


citements arising from these, which make 7 


what are ordinarily termed pleasures by the 
mass of untravelled bipeds, appear to 
sailors so weary, stale, flat, and unprofi. 
able.” The following morning we parte 
from our kind friends, and, proceeding on to 
Roseau the same day, rejoined the brig, 
which it seems had been induced to leave 4s 
thus at the mercy of the elements by the 
temptation to chase a suspicious-looking ves. 
sel,’which they had fallen in with in the night 

Not long after this we availed ourselves of 
the co-operation of H. M. brig M » With 
which we joined company off the north end 
of Martinico, to make another similar at. 
tempt, but under better auspices. ‘The con- 
mander of this vessel being well acquainted 
with the coast, and having put us in posses. 
sion of certain local data, it was resolved to 
send in the boats of the two vessels the same 
night. 

At the extreme north-west point of the 
island there is another of those remarkable 
rocks, which I have just described, the very 
counterpart of its neighbour, Scott’s Head; 
with this difference, that the former is iSolat- 
ed and a little further from the main land. 
This rock is well known to our cruisers by 
the name of the Pearl. For some leagues to 
the eastward of this, the coast forms a line 
of dark perpendicular cliffs, unbroken, ex- 
cept at a few points, where some deep valley 
or ravine, diverging from the towering moun- 
tains of the interior to the sea, forms one or 
two small coves or indentations in the shore, 
where boats or droghersmay take shelter se- 
cure from observation. Among these was 
one of those singular nooks, occasionally to 
be met with among these volcanic islands, 
where nature sports in a thousand varied and 
wonderful forms, apparently marked out 4s 
the resort of the smuggier or the buccaneer. 
This spot, known among our sailors by the 
name of Old Man’s Bay, was selected for our 
rendezvous. 

Towards midnight the launch and cutter 
of our companion, well manned and armed, 
the former with a twelve-pounder carronade 
in her bow, the latter with a swivel, and both 
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under the charge of a young officer, the act- 
ing master, having joined company alongside 
with one of ours, and the whole under my 
command, a little before midnight we pushed 
off together. ‘The weather-being highly fa- 
vourable for the undertaking, we reached our 
destination after a pull of about two hours, 
apparently without exciting the least suspi- 
cion or alarm, ‘the oars being well mufiled 
and a profound silence observed. 

When day-light appeared we found our- 
selves in a small cove, flanked to the east- 
ward and westward by high craggy precipi- 
tous rocks, projecting far intu the sea, and 
forming the abrup: termination of two lofty 
ridges, whose steep sides were thickly cover- 
ed with indigenous trees and shrubs. These, 
extending in a southerly direction, enclosed 
a romantic dell or valley, from which they 
seemed to cut off all communication with, 
and to interceptall view of, the neighbouring 
country and the sea, except at the narrow 
entrance. One solitary habitation cheered the 
gloom of this sequestered spot; this was si- 
tuated about one hundred yards from the wa- 
ter’s side, in the midst of a copse of plantain 
and banana trees, and was occupied by an old 
Frenchman, who, with his wife and a few 
negroes, cultivated a small quantity of coffee, 
cotton, and tobacco. On either side of us on 
the adjacent cliffs at about the distance of a 
mile or a little more, but ec:ally exeluded 
from view in the cove, was a fort and signal 
station; it therefore behoved us to be con- 
stantly on the qué vive, and, in order to 
cuard against a surprise, to take prompt 
measures for preventing any communication 
between these people and their neighbours. 

With this view, at the first peep of dawn, 
we presented ourselves at the portal of the 
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been an old privateersman; and, from the fa- 
cilities furnished by the localities of his se- 
questered abode and other tokens, had also, 
i suspected, transacted something in the con- 
traband line, in which vocation he doubtless 
stili continued to amuse himself now and 
then. 

On the craggy summit of the high rocks, 
which commanded an extensive view along 
the coast, a man was stationed to give notice 
of any movement or of any craft coming 
down aleng shore. hese having to pass 
within pistol-shot of the mouth of our covert, 
might easily be surprised by suddenly pounc- 
ing upon them without affording time for 
flight or resistance—and this too, at least in 
the first instance, if adroitly managed, per- 
haps unnoticed by the forts. ‘This, it was 
considered, might be effected by means of 
one or more fishing canoes, which, unconsci- 
ous of our presence, had, early in the morn- 
ing, pulled into the cove, and on which we had 
laid an embargo. In these some of our peo- 
ple, disguised as fishermen, were to embark, 
and as little opposition was expected from the 
description of vessels we were on the watch 
for, these, it was presumed, might get sap 

y 


‘side without attracting attention, and easi 


get possession. 

Thus far all was going on well, and every 
thing promised the most favourable result ; 
bat the folly and imprudeuce of one individual 
upset all our plans, and placed us all in jeo- 
pardy. This was no other than my colleague, 
the officer in command of the boats of the 
other vessel. Nothing but the necessity aris- 
ing sometimes from the paucity of officers on 
board small vessels could have palliated the 
imprudence of entrusting a charge of such 
responsibility toone every way so unfit as 


mansion, whose inmates were already stir-| this individual, who added to a totalignorance 
ring, although, as may be supposed, not at! of the usages of a man-of-war, and the dis- 
all prepared to expect such visitors: they/qualifying habits of merchant-seamen, (hav- 


evinced neither alarm nor surprise, but re- 


ing been recently impressed from a West In- 


ceived us with that apparent politeness ane|diaman,) a fixed propensity to intoxication. 


cordiality which the people of this nation can 
so readily assume. 


Symptoms of this manifested themselves in 


Having given them a| frequent applications to the grog bottle, and 


friendly hint that their own safety might be|an improper familiarity with his crew, and 
compromised, and their property endangered | furnished me with strong misgivings ata very 
by any hostile or treacherous movemeut, and/early stage of our operations; and, as the 


receiving the most satisfactory assurances on 


fumes of his several potations began to take 


their part, which we took every means of|cffect, his conduct gradually became more 


further ensuring by placing scouts about the 
communication with the 
boats, we accepted the proffered hospitality 
of our hostess, and all set down, en "famille, 


reprehensible : with such an example little 
less could be expected of the men. In fact, 
the wholeof them, early in the morning, all 
more or less like their commander, began to 


toa meas of hot coffee, such as Frenchmen/evince the usual concomitant tokens of hav- 


only can manufacture. This and some roasted 
plantains, seasoned by a profusion of civili- 
ties and compliments from these honest folks, 
who were lavish in their professions of es- 
teem and regard for the English nation, con- 


ing “ got their grog aboard.” Apparently at 
the suggestion of some,of these, our hero 
affected to consider himself as acting inde- 
pendently in the command of his own beats; 
and he denied my right of interference or 


stituted a’ most refreshing meal after our}dictation—-thus thwarting my views, and 


nocturnal excursion. 





gradually throwing off all restraint, end act 


Our host, as he rave us to understand, had | ing ia open opposition)’ 
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The first overt act of this nature was ex- 
hibited by his prematurely insisting, contrary 
to my wishes and remonstrances, on manning 
one of the canoes, and pulling outside the 
cove in the face of the forts, for the purpose, 
as he pretended, of reconnoitering, the necess1- 
ty of which was superseded by the superior op- 
portunity of making our observations from the 
summits of the rocks flanking the bay.—The 
only way in which this puerile freak could be 
prevented, was by placing the officer under 
arrest. But besides that the dispositions evin- 
ced by his boats’ crews (which were double 
in number to my own, and ina state of excite- 
ment and intoxi-ation,) made the issue ofsuch 
a step doubtful, there was still a chance that 
the act might, with prudent management, es- 
cape observation. This, and the indefinite 
nature of our respective ins'ructions, made 
me unwilling to precipitate a measure which, 
as it would certainly have been resisted, 
might have been attended by fatal conse- 
quences. 

My anticipations were but too well justified 
by the event. The movement of the canoe, 
in which the party were but indifferently dis 
guised, soon excited suspicion. his was im- 
mediately apparent by the communication by 
signals between the forts; and to put the 
thing beyond al! doubt, a fine schooner, com- 
ing down before the wind, which must in a 
few minutes inevitably have been ours, ap- 
prized of her danger, suddenly rounded to, 
and came to anchor close under the battery, 
about a gun-shot to the windward. 

The object of the enterprise being thus ev- 
idently frustrated, and every minute’s further 
delay being as useless asit was pregnant with 
danger, it behoved us to look to ourselves, 
and beat our retreat in good time : so, stating 
my intentions to my worthy colleague, I set 
about making preparations for our departure. 
It was then that a seene, fortunately for the 
honour of the service but of rare occurrence, 
was displayed, of a nature so extraordinary, 
as to awaken suspicion that something more 
was intended than met the eye; that, 1n fact, 
the whole was the result of a deep-laid plan 
to escape from a man-of-war, by falling into 
the hands of the enemy. [rom the natural 
recklessness of seamen in general, and their 
deep-rooted prejudices against a king’s ship, 
particularly in some of our smaller vessels at 
that period, this seems not at all improbable, 
for the risk from desertion was too great, and 
that of going over to the enemy involved con- 
sequences too fatal to encourage the attempt. 
Still, there is no doubt maar Pane the war, 


thousands of our seamen would have hailed 
with pleasure the exchange from their ship to 
an enemy’s prison. I could here enlarge very 
copiously on the subject of this feeling, its 
causes, and its probable effects in some futare 
struggle; but as reasoning is not narrative, I 
shall confine myself to the simple observation, 
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that the fact of this deep repugnance to the 
service, which no individual conversant with 
the British navy can deny, shows that there 
must be something radically deficient in pans 
of our marine system, which those who pre. 
side over it would do well to look to in time. 










About noon, and after having marked my a 
opinion of the causes of our failure, and the eer 
unavoidable necessity for making known aj} Pat 





the facts on my return, I prepared for our de 
parture, in order to avoid the attack which we 
had momentarily reason to apprehend: onthis 7 
intimation | was given to understand, without 
any reason assigned for further delay, that{ © 
should not go until he thought it proper, and 4 
that any attempt to part company would le | 
prevented ! 

Paying not the slightest attention to what 
I conceived were idle threats, [ forthwith col. 
lected my men, and was proeeeding to weigh 
our grapnel and make sail, when we were 
summoned, on our peril, to desist. At this 
moment all was anarchy and confusion among 
our opponents, the greater part of whom were 
now also embarked. All subordination seem- 
at an end. ‘! he most outrageous threats were 
accompanied with gestures equally menacing. 
The launch’s carronade within half pistol-shot 
loaded with grape was pointed at us, the men 
levelled their muskets, and at length, percei- 
ving that this did not suspend our movement, 
a partial volley was actually discharged, but 
fortunately without effect. With such an 
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earnest of their intentions, E thought it pru- their 
dent to pause an iustant, and try the effect of These 
of remonstrance. Having pulled alongside scenes 
the Jaunch, at no small risk, I placed myself the tr 
among the mutineers, and endeavoured to delaye 
point out to them the serious responsibility would 
they had incurred, and all the consequences to hois 
of their conduct. I was astonished at the ef. his pay 
fects of this appeal. Instead of being tossed safe or 
overboard, or suffering some violence of act or hard. 
language, which, from the general state of speaki 
excitement, [ had no slight reason to appre- the bre 
hend, the submissive and silent mutineers genuin 
seemed in the interval of a few minutes to tlemen 
have undergone a total revulsion of feeling; of his | 
and the infatuated young officer, who so lately until t 
seemed totally reckless of future conseque- decks” 
ces, suddenly, as if awakened to a sense of his to him 
equivocal position, sunk -to the most abject hu- Was st 
miliation; and in a transition, as singular as other | 
unexpected, the tone of menace gave way to thority 
that of the most earnest entreaty, and he ac- may be 
tually fell on his knees to implore my forbear- ing wh 
ance. But, however my feelings might have ity wh 
dictated, matters had gone too far to leave it war, 
in my power to hesitate, though I was far the dee 
from foreseeing that the necessary disclosure govern 
of his conduct would have entailed on the un- time so 
fortunate delinquent the heavy punishment origin 
which followed. The offence admitted of laws tl 
some palliation on the score of age and his J manner 
inexperience in the service, the ——_ being i those | 
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Lo the a mere boy. However, in addition to his being) the caprice or folly of a few unreflecting or 
nt with degraded from the temporary rank which he| ignorant individuals influence the destinies of 
t there had hitherto filled as master, he was turned be-| empires. 
1 parts fore the mast, and underwent the ignominy of} ‘Ihe St. Domingo forced traders were beau- 
ho pre. a severe corporal punishment on the gangway.|tiful vessels, generally schooners, of the Vir- 
in time, On the 7th of March we detained the Amer- | ginia pilot-boat build, all fast sailers, and some 
ced my ican schooner, Richard, which, with the Fed-|of them armed and of considerable force. Of 
ind the | “9 oral Jack a few days after, and the schooner) the-e, at different times, we captured several ; 
own all 9 pat, from Guadaloupe, and sloop Industry,/among the rest, while in the N——, the ship 
our de | >) were shortly after sentsinto port for adjudica-| G——, of between five and six hundred tons, 
ich we | “tion, {have before stated thef requent ren-|frigate-built, and mounting thirty guns. They 
onthis — "% eontre with, and the detention of neutral ves-; were generally sent into T'ortola,—a name of 
without 7% sels, principally Americans. ‘hese constitu-|evil omen tothe Americans, among whom, on 
', that | ted an unremitted source of active occupation | account of the supposed lawless and summary 
er, and | and exertion. The vessels of the latter cov-| method of disposing of neutrals, it was sag 
ould be | ered the seas, and wherever a vessel floated,|nated and known by the name of “little Al- 
the “saucy” stripes were to be seen flying. |giers.” Nearly the whole of the above ves- 
lo what Besides the ordinary-trade with our colonies|sels—although their papers were satisfactory, 
ith col- under this flag, a forced one was carried on to|and it might have been occasionally difficult 
» weigh (© a great extent, principally with St. Domingo, }to have proved any infringement of our Orders 
@ were in fast-sailing vessels, built or selected for the| in Courcil—were, in order to avoid the delay 
At this occasion. The Americans being moreover the} incident to a process, satisfied to compromise 
among principal carriers for al] the nations of the old| matters by payinga ransom, after which they 
Mm were world with which we were at war, the simple| were permitted to resume their voyage. 
n seem. examination of their papers was insufficient 
ts were to detect the manceuvres had recourse to to 
nacing. defeat our. vigilance, and it was frequently 
tol-shot found expedient to send them into some port CHAPTER X. 
he men for farther scrutiny. Loud and bitter were : 
percel- the voliplaints of honest Jonathan at these| Deserted vessel. Unfortunate enterprise. 
fement, frequent detentions, and at the inconvenience| Boats surprised and captured ina second 
red, but and annoyance to which the caprice of certain attempt at Old Man’s Bay. Crews wound- 
uch an individuals, who made an unworthy use of} ed and made prisoners. Narrow Escape. 
it pru- their little brief authority, subjected them. Flag of Truce. Villaret Joyeuse. Inter- 
fFect of These occasions would often give rise to] view with captives. General Jvyeuse. 
ongside scenes partaking highly of the ludicrous, when| Perilous si‘wation and providential escape 
myself the trader, impatient of having his voyage! of a watering rty. Join the W—— 
ured to delayed, with a natural but dogged obstinacy,! sloop of war. Lidicrous scene. 
sibility would disregard the summons, when desired 
juences to hoist out his boat and repair on board with|On the 28th of Apri!, being well in-shore a 
the ef: his papers, a requisition notat all times either| few leagues to the eas' ward of the Pearl, ob- 
’ tossed safe or agreeable in a heavy sea and blowing| serving a small coasting vessel ronning down 
ft act or hard. A colloquy would ensue through the/|before the wind for St. Pierre's, the cutter 
tate of speaking trumpets; the master, on his side,in|jand jolly-boat weve dispatched under my 
appre the broad nasal twang, and phraseology of the;command to attempt to cut her off from the 
iLineers genuine provincial Yankee from the back set-|land. We started about two p. M., and, in 
utes to tlements, pleading ill-health, or the leakiness|spite of the fire of a battery on the cl'ffs, suc- 
eeling ; of his boat as an excuse to avoid the ducking, |ceeded—though she hugged the shore within 
o lately until the whizzing of a shot or two over his|pistol-shot—in intercepting her. The ene- 
pequell- decks would, like magic, at once restore him|my, perceiving that the only alternative left 
e of his tohim perfect health and alacrity. Al] this|them was running on shore or falling into our 
ject bu- was sufficiently vexatious; and to it and/hands, rounded to, just as we had got within 
rular as other less excusable instances of abuse of au-|musket-shot, and striking on a ledge of rocks 
way to thority, magnified into outrage and iusult,j/over which a heavy swell was setting, she 
| he ac- may be traced much of the acrimonious feel-|went to pieces in a few minutes, the crew 
forbear- ing which fomented, and the rancorous hostil-|escaving to the shore. So instantaneous had 
nt have ity which characterised the late American|been her destruction that, when we reached 
jeave it war. In fact I have not the least donbt that|the spot, we found the whole vessel broken 
vas far the deep-rooted prejudice against the English |up into small fragments,—planks, beams, and 
closure government and people, which was at that|timbers. floating in every direction,—so that 
the un- time so general throughout America, had its|the only part of her left uninjured was the 
shment origin much less in our obnoxious maritime} rudder, which we towed on board as a trophy. 
tted of laws than in the ungracious and arrogant; On the night of the 23rd of June, we were 
ind his manner in which, to my own knowledge,|rather more fortunate; the boats being sent 
r being those laws were enforced; so greatly may |in-shore, to leeward, between St. Pierre’s and 
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The first overt act of this nature was ex- 
hibited by his prematurely insisting, contrary 
to my wishes and remonstrances, on manning 
one of the canoes, and pulling outside the 
cove in the face of the forts, for the purpose, 


as he pretended, of reconnoitering, the necess1- 


tyof which was superseded by the superior op- 
portunity of making our observations from the 
summits of the rocks flanking the bay.—The 
only way in which this puerile freak could be 
prevented, was by placing the officer under 
arrest. But besides that the dispositions evin- 
ced by his boats’ crews (which were double 
in number to my own, and ina state of excite- 
ment and intoxi-ation,) made the issue of such 
a step doubtful, there was still a chance that 
the act might, with prudent management, es- 
cape observation. This, and the indefinite 
nature of our respective ins'ructions, made 
“ae unwilling to precipitate a measure which, 
as it would certainly have been resisted, 
might have been attended by fatal conse- 
quences. 

My anticipations were but too well justified 
by the event. The movement of the canoe, 
in which the party were but indifferently dis 
guised, soon excited suspicion. his was im- 
mediately apparent by the communication by 
signals between the forts; and to put the 
thing beyond al] doubt, a fine schooner, com- 
ing down before the wind, which must in a 
few minutes inevitably have been ours, ap- 
prized of her danger, suddenly rounded to, 
and came to anchor close under the battery, 
about a gun-shot to the windward. 

The object of the enterprise being thus ev- 
idently frustrated, and every minute’s further 
delay being as useless asit was pregnant with 
danger, it behoved us to look to ourselves, 
and beat our retreat in good time : so, stating 
my intentions to my worthy colleague, I set 
about making preparations for our departure. 
Tt was then that a seene, fortunately for the 
honour of the service but of rare occurrence, 
was displayed, of a nature so extraordinary, 
as to awaken suspicion that something more 
was intended than met the eye; that, in fact, 
the whole was the result of a deep-laid plan 
to escape from a man-of-war, by falling into 
the hands of the enemy. From the natural 
recklessness of seamen in general, and their 
deép-rooted prejudices against a king’s ship, 
particularly in some of our smaller vessels at 
that period, this seems not at all improbable, 
for the risk from desertion was too great, and 
that of going over to the enemy involved con- 

uences too fatal to encourage the attempt. 
Still, there is no doubt thet, during the war, 
thousands of our seamen would have hailed 
with pleasure the exchange from their ship to 
an enemy’s prison. I could here enlarge very 
copiously on the subject of this feeling, its 
causes, and its sialelile effects in some futare 
struggle; but as reasoning is not narrative, I 
shall confine myself to the simple observation, 
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that the fact of this deep repugnance to the 
service, which no individual conversant with 
the British navy can deny, shows that there 
must be something radically deficient in parts 
of our marine system, which those who pre. 
side over it would do well to look to intime. 

About noon, and after having marked my 
opinion of the causes of our failure, and the 
unavoidable necessity for making known all 
the facts on my return, I prepared for our de 
parture, in order to avoid the attack which we 
had momentarily reason to apprehend : on this 
intimation | was given to understand, without 
any reason assigned for further delay, that { 
should not go until he thought it proper, and 
that any attempt to part company would be 
prevented ! 

Paying not the slightest attention to what 
I conceived were idle threats, [ forthwith col- 
lected my men, and was proeeeding to weigh 
our grapnel and make sail, when we were 
summoned, on our peril, to desist. At this 
moment all was anarchy and confusion among 
our opponents, the greater part of whom were 
now also embarked. All subordination seem- 
at anend. ‘! he most outrageous threats were 
accompanied with gestures equally menacing. 
The launch’s carronade within haif pistol-shot 
loaded with grape was pointed at us, the men 
levelled their muskets, and at length, percei- 
ving that this did not suspend our movement, 
a partial volley was actually discharged, but 
fortunately without effect. With such an 
earnest of their intentions, F thought it pru- 
dent to pause an instant, and try the effect of 
of remonstrance. Having pulled alongside 
the launch, at no small risk, I placed myself 
among the mutineers, and endeavoured to 
point out to them the serious responsibility 
they had incurred, and al] the consequences 
of their conduct. I was astonished at the ef- 
fects of this appeal. Instead of being tossed 
overboard, or suffering some violence of act or 
language, which, from the general state of 
excitement, [ had no slight reason to appre- 
hend, the submissive and silent mutineers 
seemed in the interval of a few minutes to 
have undergone a total revulsion of feeling ; 
and the infatuated young officer, who so lately 
seemed totally reckless of future consequen- 
ces, suddenly, as if awakened to a sense of his 
equivocal position, sunk to the most abject hu- 
miliation ; and in a transition, as singular as 
unexpected, the tone of menace gave way to 
that of the most earnest entreaty, and he ac- 
tually fell on his knees to implore my forbear- 
ance. But, however my feelings might have 
dictated, matters had gone too far to leave it 
in my power to hesitate, though I was far 
from foreseeing that the necessary disclosure 
of his conduct would have entailed on the un- 
fortunate delinquent the heavy punishment 
which followed. The offence admitted of 





some palliation on the score of age and his 
inexperience in the service, the an being 
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a mere boy. However, in addition to his being 
degraded from the temporary rank which he 
had hitherto filled as master, he was turned be- 
fore the mast, and underwent the ignominy of 
a severe corporal punishment on the gangway. 
On the 7th of March we detained the Amer 

ican schooner, Richard, which, with the Fed- 
eral Jack a few days after, and the schooner 
Pat, from Guadaloupe, and sloop Industry, 
were shortly after senttinto port for adjudica- 
tion. {| have before stated thef requent ren- 
contre with, and the detention of neutral ves- 
sels, principally Americans. ‘Lhese constitu- 
ted an unremutted source of active occupation 
and exertion. The vessels of the latter cov- 
ered the seas, and wherever a vessel] floated, 
the “saucy” stripes were to be seen flying. 
Besides the ordinary-trade with our colonies 
under this flag, a forced one was carried on to 
a great extent, principally with St. Domingo, 
in fast-sailing vessels, built or selected for the 
occasion. The Americans being moreover the 
principal carriers for all the nations of the old 
world with which we were at war, the simple 
examination of their papers was insufficient 
to detect the manceuvres had recourse to to 
defeat our. vigilance, and it was frequently 
found expedient to send them into some port 
for farther scrutiny. Loud and bitter were 
the coltbicints of honest Jonathan at these 
frequent detentions, and at the inconvenience 
and annoyance to which the caprice of certain 
individuals, who made an unworthy use of 
their little brief authority, subjected them. 
These occasions would often give rise to 
scenes partaking highly of the ludicrous, when 
the trader, impatient of having his voyage 
delayed, with a natural but dogged obstinacy, 
would disregard the summons, when desired 
to hoist out his boat and repair on board with 
his papers, a requisition notat all times either 
safe or agreeable in a heavy sea and blowing 
hard. A colloquy would ensue through the 
speaking trumpets; the master, on his side,in 
the broad nasal twang, and phraseology of the 
genuine provincial Yankee from the back set- 
tlements, pleading ill-health, or the leakiness 
of his boat as an excuse to avoid the ducking, 
until the whizzing of a shot or two over his 
decks would, like magic, at once restore him 
to him perfect health and alacrity. All this 
was sufficiently vexatious; and to it and 
other less excusable instances of abuse of au- 
thority, magnified into outrage and iusult, 
may be traced much of the acrimonious feel- 
ing which fomented, and the rancorous hostil- 
ity which characterised the late American 
war. In fact 1 have not the least donbt that 
the deep-rooted prejudice against the English 
government and people, which was at that 
time so general throughout America, had its 
origin much less in our obnoxious maritime 
laws than in the ungracious and arrogant 
manner in which, to my own knowledge, 
those laws were enforced; so greatly may 


the caprice or folly of a few unreflecting or 
ignorant individuals influence the destinies of 
empires. 

‘Lhe St. Domingo forced traders were beau- 
tiful vessels, generally schooners, of the Vir- 
ginia pilot-boat build, all fast sailers, and some 
of them armed and of considerable force. Of 
these, at different times, we captured several ; 
among the rest, while in the N——, the ship 
G , of between five and six hundred tons, 
frigate-built, and mounting thirty guns. They 
were generally sent into T'ortola,—a name of 
evil omen tothe Americans, among whom, on 
account of the supposed lawless and summary 
method of disposing of neutrals, it was desig- 
nated and known by the name of “little Al- 
giers.” Nearly the whole of the above ves- 
sels—although their papers were satisfactory, 
and it might have been occasionally difficult 
to have proved any infringement of our Orders 
in Courcil—were, in order to avoid the delay 
incident to a process, satisfied to compromise 
matters by payinga ransom, after which they 
were permitted to resume their voyage. 








CHAPTER X. 


Deserted vessel. Unfortunate enterprise. 
Boats surprised and stage ina second 
attempt at Old Man’s Bay. Crews wound- 
ed and made prisoners. Narrow Escape. 
Flag of Truce. Villaret Joyeuse. Inter- 
view with captives. General Joyeuse. 
Perilous situation and providential escape 
of a watering party. Join the W. 
sloop of war. Liudicrous scene. 





On the 28th of April, being well in-shore a 
few leagues to the eas’ ward of the Pearl, ob- 
serving a small coasting vessel ronning down 
before the wind for St. Pierre’s, the cutter 
and jolly-boat were dispatched under my 
command to attempt to cut her off from the 
land. We started about two p. m., and, in 
spite of the fire of a battery on the cliffs, suc- 
ceeded—though she hugged the shore within 
pistol-shot—in intercepting her. The ene- 
my, perceiving that the only alternative left 
them was running on shore or falling into our 
hands, rounded to, just as we had got within 
musket-shot, and striking on a ledge of rocks 
over which a heavy swell was setting, she 
went to pieces in a few minutes, the crew 
escaving to the shore. So instantaneous had 
been her destruction that, when we reached 
the spot, we found the whole vessel broken 
up into smail fragments,—planks, beams, and 
timbers. floating in every direction,—so that 
the only part of her left uninjured was the 
rudder, which we towed on board as a trophy. 

On the night of the 23rd of June, we were 
rather more fortunate; the boats being sent 





in-shore, to leeward, between St. Pierre’s and 
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Martinico, and suc:eeding in capturing a 
schoorer and two eabare, laden with colonial 
produce. But even here our success was al- 
loyed by a disaster which befell one of our 
own boats, the crew of which, under the com- 
mand of a petty officer, having imprudently 
landed, fell into an ambash, and in an ineffec- 
tual endeavour to escape, two or three o! 
them were wounded. ‘The prizes were sent 
into St. Lucia; an island which, from its con- 
tiguity to the scene of our operations, we fre- 
quently visited. . 

St. Lucia, (so called from its discovery by 
Columbus on that saint’s day) is about twenty 
one miles south-west of \)artinico, and twenty 
north-east of St. Vincent. It is about twenty 
six miles in length, and twelve or thirteen 
broad, The latitude of the chief, and indeed 
only town, Castries, is 13° 57 norih, and Jon- 
gitude 61° 7’ west. 
this island differ essentially from those of the 
neighbouring islands; so much so, as to con- 
stitute a very striking peculiarity. Instead 
of the bold and comparatively regular outline 
which characterises the dense clustering mas- 
ses of the latter, those of St. Lucia are sharp, 
angular, abrupt, and less lofty, and broken 
into craggy pyramids, naked rocks, and preci- 
pices; exhibiting numerous traces of the ac- 
tivity of subteranean fires, visible in the exis- 
tence of craters, hot springs, and other volca- 
nic indications. At the foot of these, are 
numerous fine valleys, with a luxuriant soil, 
and well watered; but the finest quarter is 
the south-west, which is well cultivated and 
thickly inhabited. ‘This island was formerly 
reputed unhealthy, but it is now considered 
much less so. ‘I'he thick woods which cover 
the hills, from their elevation and disposition, 
permit a freer circulation of the refreshing 
sea-breezes than in most other islands; they 
have also been thinned, and the stagnant wa- 
ters in many places drained. About the mid- 
dle of the west side is a spacious harbour, 
which is so sheltered, the depth of the water 
so great, and the anchorage so good, that the 
largest ships may lie in safety at all weathers. 
It possesses, moreover, another great recom- 
mendation, in its excellent natural careeaing 
places, at which the largest ships may be hove 
down. The entrance, however, being ex- 
tremely narrcw, is not favourable to the rapid 
evolutions and mancewvres of a fleet of men-of- 
war. Strange to say, with all its advantages, 
this island has been little frequented by our 
ships, since the time of Rodney. From this 
circumstance, and the little trade enjoyed by 
it, the town, which lies at the head of this 
harbour, called Careenage, had, at the period 
now referred to, a deserted, desolate, and mel- 
ancholy appearance. [It has subsequently (in 
1814) been destroyed by fire. Off the south- 
west end of the island are two very remarkable 
rocks called the Sugar-Loaves; by the French, 
Pitons. These lofty cones, which are cover- 
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The general features of 





ed from their pinnacles to their base by ay 
evergreen foliage and the most luxuriny: 
vegetation, are said to be inaccessible. 
story is current of three sailors who perished 
in an attemptto scale them. One only reach. 
ed the summit; and he survived only Jono 
enourh to plant his flag on the pinnacle. whey 
he suddenly dropt down dead, as supp: sed, 
from the insidious effects of the bites of the 
venomons reptiles, with which the thick wood 
that covers these singular rocks and the for- 
ests of the island, abounds. 

St. Lucia is divided into nine parishes: 
these communicate by a high road, whici 
runs round the island. 

At day-light on the 14th of July, in the 
midst of a heavy gale, a vessel was desc: joj 
to 'eoward in the horizon under bare poles, 
and we bore up to examine her. The crr- 
cumstance ot her showing no canvass was 
sufficiently extraordinary ; but as we approach 
ed, our curiosity was still more excited, when 
on recon oitering her with the telescope, no 
signs of life or animation cou'd. be perceived 
on board. On reaching and boarding her, we 
found her a remarkably fine schooner, pierced 
for fourteen guns, but without a living crea- 
ture on board, save a cat and two or three 
fine porkers, whose condition was icient 
evidence that se had not long Coealilcec ia 
by hercrew. No papers, vor any thing which 
could serve as a clue to the further elucida- 
tion of this singular circumstance, were foun 
on boa:d; but, on taking her into port, she 
turned out to be the English privateer, Patty 
Pistol, which, from apprehensions of a hurri- 
cane, had been strangely deserted by the few 
men who had charge of her while lying in 
Roseau Bay, and had subsequently been blown 
out to sea in the late gale. For this vessel 
we received a handsome salvage. 

Although the enterprise in Old Man’s Bay 
failed, as 1 have shown in the preceding pu- 
ges, through the folly of an individual, enough 
had been learnt, in addition to the experience 
gained of the localities on that oceasion, not 
only to show the feasibility of a similar enter- 
prise in the same quarter, on some other oc- 
casion, but to promise a more successful issue. 
Not long after, on the 29th of June, his Ma- 
jesty’s brig E » having joined company, 
we availed ourselves ofthe opportunity of her 
co-operation to make another experiment, 
and I was once more entrusted with the exe- 
cution of this service. This was no sooner 
made known, than the usual bustle and stir of 
preparation peculiar to these enterprises pre- 
vailed throughout the two vessels. Critical 
as this service invariebly is, more so indeed 
than any other, no event on board a man-of- 
war occasions so much excitement and alac- 
rity. Volunteers are never wanting. The 
recklessness peculiar to sailors is never more 
apparent than on these occasions; they con- 
stitute an era in the monotonous uniformity 
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uf routine.on hoard ; and though to many they | parted, and not. one of the party returned.— 
present the threshold of a serious change! lt seems they bad reached their destination in 
of existence, they give rise to all the anima-|ihe cove, the scene of our formeradventure,— 


tion and festive gaiety of a gala day. On cne 
hand are to be seen the coxswains of the boats 
wiih their crews, busily on the move, clear- 
ing out the boats on the booms, filling the 
breakers, and mufiling the oars; there the 
gunner’s crew renewing the flints in small 
arms and overhauling the cartou h-boxes, 
while in the waist a few ‘individuals at the 
crindstone are giving the finishing touch to 
their cutlasses, and passing many a rude joke 
at the intended sufferer, little dreaming how 
the laugh in a few short hours may be against 
themselves. 

[ know not how it happened, but, contrary to 
the dictates of that caution which the occa- 
sion demanded, (on account of the enemy be- 
ing put on the alert by the memory of our re- 
cent visit to their shores,) and with that want 
of judgment or infatuation, so often the fore- 
runner and the cause of fatalities, no means 
were used to conceal our intention from the 
enemy. On the contrary, every thing, though 
tacitly, as unequivocally announced our ob- 
ject, as could have been done by thelierald’s 
trampet. Not only were the two vessels 
either hove-to, or standing off and on in close 
communication in the offing,—but, long be- 
fore dark, in full view of the enemy’s posts, 
the boats were hoisted out, and assembled 
alougside. It was between four and _five p. 
m., When these latter being all prepared, man- 
ned, and only waiting my appearance to de- 
part,—on taking a final glauce at the little 
flotilla, to see that nothing was deficient, I 
perceived that the crew in the cutter immedi- 
ately under my orders had been changed, 
and, in lieu of some of the choice men of the 
ship’s company, others from the waist and af- 
ter-guard, some of whom could scarcely pull 
an oar, had been substituted. Being annoyed 
at this arrangement, and the more so as it 
had ungraciously been made without my 
knowle !ge, and convinced by experience how 
much the success of the undertaking depend- 
ed on this part of the arrangements, | took 
the liberty of remonstrating with my com- 
mander on the occasion; pleading hard to 
have things restored to the sialus in quo. My 
request, however, not only met with a flat re- 
fusal, but I received a reprimand for my im- 
portunity, and was ordered forthwith to de- 
part. In obedience to this, I was relactantly 
stepping over the gangway, when a parting 
plaint, in a key somewhat too high, wrung 
from not very complacent feelings, escaped 
me, which, being overheard, occasioned my 
being summoned once more on the quarter- 
deck. An explanation here ensued, which, 
as the rigid discipline of the service, right or 
wrong, seldom tolerates expostulation or com- 
plaint, ended in my being superceded in my 
charge by another offiicer. The expedition de- 





where having landed as before, and while in 
full security they allowed themselves to be 
surprised by a body of troops, and, in the inef- 
fectual attempt to regain the boats, several 
were wounded, and the whole made prisoners. 


* Misfortunes seldum come alone,” and the 
truth as well as origin of this old adage was 
very near receiving a fatal illustration, by an 
accident of a serious nature, arising out of the 
late disaster. Excepta small gig, the private 
property of the commander, this untoward 
event had left us destitute of boats; so that it 
beeame necessary to repair to English Har- 
bour fora supply. In our way thither, calling 
in at Rosean, the opportunity was seized while 
standing off and on in the bay, to complete 
our water, for which purpose a large canoe 
was borrowed from the town. ‘The weather 
was squally and tempestuous, ard so thick 
from an oceasional drizzling rain, that it was 
only at intervals we could get a sight of the 
shore, or even objects at a few paces distance. 
The canoe had already made one or two trips, 
and was returning between three and four Pp. 
M., with a large raft of butts in tow, besides 
being imprudently filled with small casks, on 
which were seated the watering party and the 
rowers, consisting of some ten or twelve in- 
dividuals. Thus over-loaded, and top-heavy, 
she had no sooner got into the swell, at the 
distance of a mile and a half from the shore, 
than she swamped and in an instant turned 
bottom upwards, leaving the crew struggling 
in the water, and the casks floating about in 
all directions. The accident occurred at not 
more than two cables’ lengths from the ves- 
sel; but all our endeavours to afford the party 
succour, proved at first unavailing. 


The gig was on shore, and the only means 
remeining to us was by occasionally tacking. 
passing as near as the weather would permit, 
and throwing them ropes. But the vessel 
drifted so rapidly to leeward, that these at- 
tempts proved useless. Once or twice an in- 
dividual endeavoured to convey a rope to the 
raft by swimming; but this attempt also 
failed. While exhausting our ingenuity by 
all manner of expedients, and making short 
tacks in order to keep them in view, we con- 
tinued to fire guns, and make the usual fog- 
signals for assistance, anxiously looking out, 
and expecting to see the appeal answered 
from the shore. The night, however, closed 
in, Without any boat coming to our aid. In 
this desperate situation did these poor fellows 
continue clinging to the boat and the raft for 
upwards of two hours, until the darkness, de- 
priving them of the Jast ray of hope as well as 
light, hid them from our view, and ! began to 
despair of their safety.. At length, however, 
the harbour-master’s boat arrived, and soon 
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after another; and the whole were finally 
rescued from impending destruction. 

Ou resuming our station off Martinico, an 
opportuaity was taken of sending in a supply 
of cash (arrears of prize-money in the hands 
of the commander) and their clothes to the 
captives in Fort-Royal. For this purpose, I 
was made the bearer of a flag of truce, with 
instructions to inquire into, and ameliorate as 
much as possible, the condition of these unfor- 
tunate men. On arriving near the town, it at 
first appeared doubtful whether I should be 
permitted to land. At the distance of a ca- 
ble’s length from the beach our progress was 
arrested by the captain of the port, or barbour 
master, a mighty consequential] personage, in 
a large boat, rowed by six or eight men, who, 
with all the abruptness and assumed impor- 
tance of the official understrapper, and with a 
caution truly oriental, after a minute exami 
nation as to the object of our mission, gave us 
to understand we must lay off; he then pulled 
on shore. At length, after some time, the 
same individual returned, bringing permission 
for myself alone to land, the boat’s crew being 
compelled to lay off on their oars. At the 
landing-place 1 was received by two or three 
naval and military officers, who conducted me 
through one of those beautiful esplanades sha- 
ded by a double row of trees, so much the or- 
nament of French towns, to the Government 
house, which was situated in the north-east 
angle of the town. Herel was received by 
a numerous household, and part of the gover- 
nor’s family, and with all the politeness and 
urbanity which characterise this people. Af- 
ter partaking of an elegant dejevner a la four- 
chetie, which, from the profusion of viands, 
fruits, &c., might, in the eye of an English 
guormand unaccustomed to these substantial 
breakfasts, have well passed for a dinner, I 
was introduced to the Captain-General, Villa- 
ret Joyeuse, celebrated as the unsuccessful 
opponent of Earl Howe, in the memorable 
battle of the first of June, 1798. This officer 
was a handsome-looking man, apparently not 
more than fifty years of age, and, in address 
and person, more resembling an English than 
a French gentleman. He was in this respect 
remarkably contrasted with his brother, Gen- 
eral Joyeuse, of the artillery,—whose traits, 
dark, tall, and spare, with all the bustling 
politeness and vivacity of his countrymen, 
were essentially national. From the latter 
officer, who insisted on my visiting his private 
residence, I received much flattering atten- 
tion. 

My request to see our men was acceded to 
with some reluctance; and | was sorry to find 
they were subjected to the most rigid res- 
traint. It seems that more than one attempt 
had already been made by them to escape; 
and so disorderly and outrageous had been the 
conduct of one or two individuals, as related 
to me by some of the officers of the household 
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while at breakfast, as to induce a temporary 
coercion. The appearance of these poor fel. 
lows but too much coincided with the account 
which they now gave me of their rigorous 
treatment. ‘lhe spokesman, on this occasion 
was a fine manly-looking young Irishman, a 
boatswain’s mate,—the principal leader, [ had 
reason to believe, in the late disturbances: 
and the interview gave rise toa droll scene. 
On being brougist into one of the lower apart. 
ments of the Government house with his bro- 
ther captives, he no sooner got a sight of me, 
than he gave way to his feelings, with a Ja. 
crymose energy ludicrously contrasted with 
his appearance, which bespoke little of the 
sentimental or pathetic. He concluded, how- 
ever, in a tone of bitter invective, and in the 
key he usually employed in turning up the 
hands: this made the hall re-echo again, and 
set at nought all forms and ceremonies ; and 
when the flowers of his rhetoric, by no means 
chosen, failed him, he was occasionally help- 
ed out by his brother tars in full chorus. 
Little of interest occurred during the re- 
mainder of our cruise, at the end of which we 
repaired to English Harbour to re-fit. Here 
we found lying the fine French corvette, Le 
, prize to one of our frigates. This ves- 
sel had been just commissioned in our service 
by the name of E—; and, as she wanted a 
master, with the consent of my commander, 
who exerted himself in forwarding my views, 
I availed myself of the opportunity which her 
superior rate gave of pay and advancement, 
to join her, and received forthwith an appoint- 
ment from the commander-in-chief accord- 


ingly. 








CHAPTER XI. 


Life on board ship, its pleasures and its 
pains. Illustrations. Description of the 
Ww Her first cruise. A Tartar ; her 
exploits. Capture of a French lugger. 
Rencontre with La— French frigate; des- 
perate engagement with, and consequent 
capture. Cannonade and destruction of 
the battery of Port Louis. Narrow escape 
in blowing up the Magazine. Cutting out 
enterprise at the north end of Guadaloupe. 





Lire on board ship has been defined by Dr. 
Johnson as no better than “ imprisonment 
with the chance of drowning:” but, however 
this may apply to particular cases, a little 
practical experience, or, as Jack would say, 0 
short spell, on board a man-of-war to finish 
his education, would have shown the numer- 
ous exceptions to this rule, and obliged the 
cynical moralist to qualify his sweeping as- 
sertion by admissions less derogatory to nau- 
tical existence. With all its discomforts, 
there is not only much that is agreeable, but 
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oung and enterprising it possesses 
pes of a pecan that those only who have 
essayed them can appreciate. Who that has 
ranged the trackless paths of the ocean in 
some crack cruising frigate, the mind bent on 
actions of high egprise, dashing on in pursuit 
of an enemy, orAvith the objects or conclusion 
of a cruise or voyage before him, but has felt 


The exulting sense, the pulse’s madd’uing play,” 


And who but has found there an enviable 
home, in which the restraints of even a Spar- 
tan discipline are tempered by moderation 
and reasonable indulgence, and by me:smates 
among whem a fraternal unanimity prevails? 
To all bat the imbecile, habit soon renders 
tolerable the most trying of those physical in- 
conveniences incident to the struggle with 
the elements; and in the ever renewed ex- 
citement of vicissitudes and endless novelties, 
the elasticity of youth forgets, or defies perils 
and hardships. 
Besides which, as the old song has it, 
“If we've perils at -ea, boys; we've pleasure on shore.” 
What class of men cling more pertinaciously 
to their profession than the hardy sailor, 
whose whole life at sea is a continued strug- 
gle with danger and privation? On the other 
hand, looking only to its exceptions,—as in 
the case of many an unfortunate wight, with- 
out patron or borough interest, toiiing hope- 
lessiy on to the end of the chapter,—it is 
doubtlessly an up-hill, an iron service; stil! 
more it is so When some vaiu man, 
“ Cloth'd with a htie briet authority, 
Plays hs faniastic tricks before high Heaven.”’ 

and makes not only “the angels weep,” but 
all under him groan beneath his tyrannous 
sway. It is then the similitude of “ hell afloat” 
conveys but an imperfect idea of “ life at sea.” 
When discord prevails among a ship’s com- 
pany, or among the individuals of a mess, 
it is much the same. One bad subject 
—like the diseased animal of a flock con- 
taminating the whole—will set the lit- 
tlecommunity in confusion In such a state 
of things adieu to peace or comfort; it is then 
we become truly sensible of the miseries 
of shipboard, and become sick of the sea—a 
malady as little to be endured as that scourge 
of lubbers, the sea sickness. In vain would 
we avoid the hated objects of our aversion: 
there are no back ways, no means of seclusion 
to afford a respite to the irritated feelings, 
hourly fed and re-animated by collision—no 
time to compose or heal the wounded spirit 
In the army, where feuds are engendered, 
and discord prevails amongst individuals, this 
opportunity may always more or less be found. 
Amid the amu ts of a garrison or town, 
the angry feeli ide ; time is allowed 
rbid fancy to cool, and 
short, is capable of al- 
ying the mental storm, and bringing back 







union and peace. But ina ship it is not so, 
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as, unluckily, our new vessel sufficiently 
proved. 

There are beings in the world who exist 
but in the storm: whose “breath is agita- 
tion ;” to whom harmony is discord, and dis« 
cord music; whose turbulent spirits require 
constant excitement. Such was P——, one 
of my new messmates. Like those noxious 
animals of the reptile genus, the brilliant 
hues of whose variegated skins indicate 
nought of the venom that lurks beneath, an 
agreeable exterior and pleasing address con- 
cealed the most dangervus qualities. A tem- 
per naturally trascible and violent was totally 
unredeemed by any virtue of disposition; and 
a mind uncultivated by education, afforded 
neither the will nor the power to control the 
hereditary vices of his nature. This was so 
apparent, that among even his friends his wil- 
fulness, his dissolute habits, and Jicentious 
conversation, had acquired for him the name 
of Billy Hell-flames—a distinction which, 
with corresponding consistency, he used to 
boast of. He was illiterate in the extreme, 
and deficient in all those superior branches of 
professional knowledge necessary for an offi- 
cer—(for he would have found some difficulty 
in solving the most simple problem in naviga- 
tion,)—but, being an active bustling young 
man, with a good stock of modest assurance, 
backed by a reduncy of those flowers of rhet- 
ori¢ so much in vogue in the purlieus of the 
Seven Dials, he contrived to pass for a tolera- 
bly smart executive officer. 

Our Captain, T . was one of those for- 
tunate youths who are born “with a silver 
spoon in their mouths,” or, as Jack says, 
“come in at the cabin-windows instead of the 
hawse-holes.” He was a weak though not 
naturaliy a badly disposed man; and, whether 





‘from a similarity in certain points of charac- 


ter, or from the ready access which at all 
times he had to the cabin, P—— contrived to 
obtain so complete an ascendancy over the 
Captain, that, in fact, he might be said to pos- 
sess the real rule on board, the other having 
the nominal rule only. That this influence 
should not be weakened or divided by too good 
an understanding between the captain and 
his officers, every opportunity was taken of 
poisoning his ear by sinister reports and com- 
plaints; for P was not the bold and mag- 
nanimous enemy who, scorning to take an 
undue advantage, generously gives note of 
preparation for the stroke, but the insidious 
worker of mischief, whose blows, aimed in 
the dark, are difficult to parry. In this man- 
ner the harmony, which makes obedience a 
pleasure as well as a duty, and which, for the 
prompt and effectual execution of the service 
essential in a King’s ship, should always sub- 
sist between superiors and subordinates, was 
soon suspended, and finally gave way to so 
complete an estrangement, that all communi- 
cation, except on service, formally ceased be- 
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tween the gun-room and cabin. Not long 
after getting to sea, the officers came to the 
resolution, in consequence of their unworthy 
treatment, to decline dining in the latter, and 
this was successfully carried into effect the 
same day. This schism led to a more hostile 
bearing and to aggression more open and 
avowed. P in particular, having long 
since been cut by the vote of the mess, with 
all the energy of a vindictive spirit ‘hirsting 
for revenge, and uncontrolled by any law save 
that of expediency, availed himself of the 
thousand and one means which the routine of 
of duty presents for annoyance, ané when this 
led to a remonstrance from the persecuted 
party, it was answered by an arrest. In the 
army, the public eye, and the facilities of ap- 
peal against oppression, operate as a whole- 
some check to that undue inclination to the 
abuse of authority to which humanity is more 
or less prone. but in cruising in isolated 
ships on remote stations, the rare opportuni- 
ties for this, and the very nature of the ser- 
vice, present but too many tempting occasions 
to transgress the bounds of moderation. 

The following are instances:—An officer 
of the mess, who was suspended from duty for 
some trifling cause, whilst in the capstan- 
house in the dock-yard at English Harbour, 
having left his cabin to join the mess dinner- 
table at the asual hour, P ordered the 
sétitry instantly to run him through with 
his bayonet ; and when the poor fellow hesi- 
tated to strike, the order was repeated, with 
heavy threats of punishment if he refused to 
obey. That the officer was indebted solely to 
the forbearance of this good-hearted marine, 
was proved not long after, when P——, witli 
his own hand, inflicted so severe a wound with 
a similar weapon on one of the crew for not 
moving with sufficient celerity when ordered 
on some duty, that for a considerable time his 
recovery was doubtful. On another occasion, 
while ‘ying within hail of the watering-place 
at St. I. , the commissioned officer in 
charge ofthe party on shore having delayed to 
send the boat off as soon as desired, a musket 
was discharged among the party, the ball of 
which striking the ground at the feet of the 
officer, was picked up and brought on board ; 
and when he remonstrated against the outrage 
he was suspended from duty. But, it will be 
asked, is there no redress for these outrages ! 
I have already shown that this was uncertain ; 
moreover, it was well understood that an appeal 
to the judgment of a court-martial, under any 
circumstances, against a superior, besides the 
result being doubtful, is no recon mendation 
to the powers that be, and as we were all act- 
ing officers, it was thought more prudent to 

‘“« Bear with those ilis we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

It might have been imagined that propen- 
sities so sanguinary might have found full 
scope for indulgence in the ordinary course of 
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service against the enemies of his country 
but those know very little of human nature 
who suppose that courage has any place 
among the qualities of a mind so constructed. 

Extensive alterations, which were essentjq! 
to our equipment as a British man-of-way. 
(French vessels differing widely, particularly 
in their interior arrangements, from our own.) 
detained us two or three days in English Har. 
bour. When at length these were completed, 
we were veryjglad to change the stagnant ya- 
pours of this insalubrious place for the pure and 
healthy ocean breeze. This, indeed, had now 
become absolutely necessary, as disease hiad q|. 
ready crept in among the crew; three or four 
men having already beeu carried off by fever. 

On the 19th of January, the problem so in. 
teresting in a new ship on a first cruise, her 
sailing qualities, was solved to our satisfac. 
tion, in the chase and capture of the fast-sail- 
ing French privateer La Surveillante: this 
vessel was perfectly new, and, what might 
seem an odd coincidence, was also making her 
first essay, having quitted the port of Poin 
Petre in which she was built, for the first and 
last time, but a few hours previously to our 
falling in with her. 

During the same month another satisfactory 
trial in the chase and capture of the French 
lugger La Bonne Mere, from Martinico to 
Bourdeaux, Jaden with coffee, tended still far- 
ther to confirm this favourable token of our 
new vessel's fleetness; while her admirable 
qualities as an efficient sea-going craft, fully 
bore out the claim to superiority in French 
naval architecture, at least in the mould and 
construction of vessels of this class.  Al- 
though measuring betwecn eighty and ninety 
tous less than our own largest class of brig 
sloops, with a greater height between decks, 
we stowed with ease fifteen tons more water 
than these, besides a proportionately greater 
quantity of provisions, stores, &e. 

Our station lay between Saba and St. Kitt’s. 
On the 8th of February, with the K——, a 
small ten-gun brig in company, while cruising 
off the latter island, that and the high land of 
Mount Misery being just perceptible to the 
northward, about 9 p. M., a large ship was re- 
ported in the north-east, standing under al! 
sail before the wind to the westward. The 
two vessels having made sail, nearly close 
hauled en the starboard tack in pursuit, had 
approached her before gun-set sufficiently to 
ascertain her t6 be an enemy’s first-class frig- 
ate; and as the Junon, the only ship of this 
description in these seas, blockaded in Basse- 
Terre Roads by the Latona, had, we knew, 
been long waiting a favourable opportunity to 
slip out, we readily conj this was she. 
Between seven and eig .» the stranger, 
having rounded Saba, to the: nortli- 
ward, so that our respectivé lines of course, 
(hitherto forming nearly 4 right-angle) bad 
now brought us within five or six miles of 
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her, and in her wake ; and by ten o’clock the 
Supérieure, from baving thrown the greater 
part of her guns overboard in a gale a few 
days previously, which gave her the advantage 
in sailing, had reached within gun-shot. 
Although this was our relative situation da- 
ring the remainder of the night, the latter 
brig sometimes even nearer, and from time to 


' time throwing up rockets, and making night 
signals to draw the attention of any of our 
5S 


cruisers that might be in the vicinity, the en- 
emy’s ship, intent only on inaking the best of 
her way, took no notice of the annoyance. A 
little after day-break, however, the following 
morning, seeing the coast clear, she once or 
twice rounded to, and fired an ineffectual 
broadside. From this time, either by the sea- 
breeze freshening, or by the trimming and 
pressing on of sail of the chase, we found our- 
selves dropping astern; but our consort was 
still able to keep her position and distance.— 
About noon, a strange ship was descried from 
the mast-head in the south-east quarter under 
a press of sail. This turned out to be, as we 
had conjectured, the Latona, which, during a 
momentary suspension of her surveillance, 
had missed her charge fiom Basse- i erre 
Roads, and was now in search of the fugitive. 
Having tacked and communicated by signal 
the route of the latier, we once more joined 
in the chase to the northward. By this time, 
about one P. M., on the 9th, the enemy’s frig- 
ate, many leagues distant to the northward, 
had cleared the Sombrero Passage, and was 
once more in the open sea, with every chance 
of escape. ‘This advantage she retained until 
the LOth, the little K sticking close to 
her heels, and dogging her with a pertinacity 
highly creditable to her commander. About 
noon, however, on this day, her course was 
intercepted by the Horatio frigate, one of the 
Halifax cruisers, and the Driver sloop-of-war. 
Thus beset on all sides, as there was now no 
avoiding an action, the enemy in gallant style 
closed with the former, and in a sharply con- 
tested action,—-in which he evinced a skill 
and determination worthy of a more fortunate 
issue,—by directing his fire, according to the 
French tactic, at the rigging and masts of his 
opponents, he soon effectually succeeded in 
disabling the Horatio. But the other vessels 
were now at hand, and about 3 p. m., the La- 
tona having ranged alongside, she struck 
Never did vessel, against such overwhelming 
odds, support more nobly the honour of her 
national flag ; and it was not until she had no 
longer a mast standing, and one hundred and 
thirty of her crew were killed and wounded, 
that this was reluctantly lowered. T'he Ho- 
ratio, which bore the brunt of the action, and 
on board which lite te was proportion- 
ately great, as wells the Latona, which suf- 
fered but little, a their duty. The same 
zeal was not so conspicuous in the Driver, 
which did not apparently close with the alac- 











rity which might have been expected. The 
prize which from being laden with coffee, 
was a valuab'e one, having undergone a refit 
at Halifax, was subsequently re-commissioned 
as a British man-of-war; and what was some- 
what singular, not long after, having fallen in 
with an enemy's squadron, she sustained a 
similar encounter against the same cdds, 
which ended with the same effusion of blood, 
and the resumption of those colours which she 
had recently so unwillingly resigned. 

In the month of May following, in company 
with the Henreaux sloop-of-war, our station 
having been exchanged for the coast of Gua- 
daloupe, the different bays and harbours 
which sheltered the enemy’s coasting and 
other trade became the principal object of our 
attention and enterprise. At the beginning 
of the month, off the north-west point of 
Grande Terre, perceiving a vessel at anchor 
near the little town of Port Louis, situated 
near the apex of the angle formed by the 
western shore of Grande ‘Terre and the north 
end of Guadaloupe, an attack was determined 
on. At day-light the following morning, the 
two vessels having stood in for the anchorage, 
and taken a position within pistol-shot of the 
town, opposite a battery which had opposed a 
galling fire to our advance, a cannonade was 
commenced, which soon reduced the latter to 
silence. The boats were then manned to take 
possession of the vessel, and to dismantle the 
battery; but before this could be effected, the 
former, which turned out to be only a small 
coaster, was in flames. Our landing was, 
however, made good without any opposition ; 
the enemy having evacuated the fort, which 
we took possession of, and very soon placed 
on the peace establishment. 

On this occasion I had the command of a 
boat from our vessel, and having take 1 upon 
myself the office of engineer, retaining onl 
one man, while the remainder, with their offi 
cers, took shelter in some houses adjacent to 
the battery, [commenced my operations for 
giving the finishing stroke, in the final des- 
truction of such of the works by the aid of 
gunpowder, as our limited time permitted. 

\ith this view, | carried a train of loose pow- 
der from the platform of the fort to the mag- 
azine. ‘This standing a considerable distance 
in the rear of the former, and contiguously to 
some trees, thickets, and houses, offered a 
tempting opportunity to an enterprising ene- 
my of securely and advantageously assailing 
us, isolatedas we frequently were, while thus 
busied. Having sent my two assistants out 
of the way, I proceeded to apply the match ; 
but what was my astonishment, av the very 
instant of ignition, and when not a soul was 
visible, at finding myself assail¢d, in the midst 
of the dense smoke from the train, by a volley 
of what seemed grape-shot, apparently dis- 
charged at my very elbow, and whizzing past 





and brushing about me in all directious ! 
R 
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Before I had time to look about me or re- 
cover from the surprise of this unexpected 
salute, the magazine, to which my train had 
communicated with a rapidity not at all cal- 
culated on, blew up with a tremendous explo- 
sion, affording ine scarcely time to consult my 
own safety. 

In this dilemma, seeing I could not gain the 
shelter of the nearest houses, I instinctively 
rushed through an embrasure of the battery 
facing the sea, and, under the Jee of the para- 
pet and the small rocky eminence on which it 


again we were foiled. Being still withj, 
musket-shot distance, the oars stirring up the 
mud advertised us of the shallowness of thc 
water, and the impracticability of reachine 
the shore in the face of the enemy, who, an. 
ticipating our intention, had assembled jy 
considerable force, and had brought down on 
jor two field-pieces to oppose our landing. [pn 
|this dilemma it was necessary to pause, and 
during the few seconds of hesitation and de. 
liberation, between the motives which urged 
to, and those which seemed to render it im- 


was situated, up to my neck in water, 1 await-|perative to forego the attempt, the round and 
ed the coming storru. Ina few seconds, the grape were dancing among the boats, splash. 
materials of the building projected an im-|ing the water in our faces, and _perforniing 
mense height in the air, and descended in ducks and drakes in very pretty style. Al. 
vast showers on all sides, huge blocks of stone|ready one poor marine in our boat had his 
falling and dashing up the water intoa per-|brains knocked out by a grape-shot striking 
fect foam within a few feet in ail directions|/him in the forehead, and one or two others 
around me. Socompletely had | contrived io| were wounded, when the commanding ofi- 
set myself in the very focus of mischief, that/cer, measuring the value ot the object by the 
it was really surprising how I escapcd unsca-| price to be paid tor it, prudently determined 
thed. ion a retreat; which, under the same serivus 
The cause of my surprise, (which might) salute, was effected without further loss. 
well have been taken for an attack of an in-| 
sidious enemy,) I now recollected was occa-| pr le ss 
sioned by a large quantity of rockets, which| CHAPTER XI. 
I had found in the magazine, and which, for , 
the purpose of service or amusement, J had P aoe oo of the oe ~ aaa, 
intended to take on board. These having) i aren Gren ee — at ry = s 
been inadvertently deposited on the plattorm| preg yeon 2. Fit noe ee peewet 


of the battery too near the train, caught fire. | Se cere a Storming bh 
and produced the effect above stated. ier = oth ssensap i 
| steal occurrence. Jack among the time- 


6 Sw maya. aier, the J being in rr keepers. Precocious treachery. Captur 
any, on reconnoitring the coast west of Bay | . : a 
| of a brig and privateer schooner. Join 


ahaut, we observed two large schooners ap-| AP 3- : 
parently ready for sea, at anchor close in with| the P— of 74 guns, the flag-ship. Voy. 











the shore, and under the protection ofa batte- 
ry, which was formidable from its position. 
An attack was immediately projected, but as 
the intricacy of the {navigation among the 
shoals and islets forming the anchorage preclu- 
ded the possibility, without a risk greatly dis- 
proportioned to the object in view, of getting 
near them with the three vessels, it was ne- 
cessary the attempt should be made with the 
boats, and that too in open day—such was the 
formidable nature of the local obstacles to such 
an undertaking With this view, the ships 
having anchored among the islands, about two 
leagues north of the scene of operations, the 
boats were hoisted out, manned and armed, 
under the chief command of the captain of the 
——, myself having the cargo of a cutter 
from our vessel, At ten a. m.,we shoved off 
in excellent style, and advanced rapidly, in 
spite of the round and grape, which from the 
moment we arrived within the range of their 

uns were playing among us. On approach- 


ing the scene of action, the battery, situated 
on a craggy precipitous point of considerable 
height, appearing unassailable in front, it was 
proposed to land about half a mile to the 
east, where the ground seemed more fayour- 


age to Halifax. Theatricals. Bull dances. 
A happy ship Passing day. Court-mar- 
tial on a sloop-of-war's crew for mutiny. 
Execution of a warrant officer and five 
men. Halifax. Noble harbour. Theatre. 
Ball on board. Hyperborean climate. 


In the month of December we repaired t 
English Harbour to refit. On this occasion | 
had an adventure which had well nigh proved 
a tragical one. Among the crew before the 
jmast was one Jonathan Williams, a stout 
athletic fellow, measuring about six feet two 
in height, with an outline and proportions 
evincing corresponding muscular powers. 
This man, shortly after the commissioning o! 
the E———, had, in spite of his plea ot 
American citizenship, corroborated, as | be- 
lieve, by acertificate of naturalization, becn 
impressed from an English merchant ship. 
This was an occurrence by no means rare; 
especially as the sitnilarity of language and 
national traits between individua!s of the two 
nations, left no leading marks whereby to 
discriminate between the two; moreover, 
these protections were @agily counterfeited, 
and therefore little regarded. Indeed, the 
fact was notorious, that spurious documents 





able, and to attack it inthe rear. But here 
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crimps in the American sea-ports) could at 
any time be procured by our seamen for 
few dollars. A reasonable apology was thus 
offered for the frequent repetition of an act 
which had no small share in excitinga hostile 
feeling against us in all parts of the Union, 
and which otherwise might certainly have 
been deemed indefensible. In this instance, 
however, there were some collateral circum- 
stances, which, with the consistency and ener- 
gy characteristic of truth displayed in his un- 
ceasing remonstrances against the injustice 
of his detention, afforded a strong presump- 
tion favourable to Williams’s claims. Some 
months having elapsed, and the little atten- 
tion paid to his case affording but a faint 
prospect of emanci) ation, he determined on 
desertion. Accordingly, seizing the oppor- 
tunity while the vessel was alongside the 
wharf in English Harbour, he with two or 
three others effected his escape. The only 
channel by which they could finally leave the 
island being by the merchant ships in the 
harbour of St. John’s, distant about twelve 
miles, it was naturally conjectured that their 
flight lay in that direction, and with a view 
to intercept them [ was sent round to that 
place. 

At the end of a week, spent in fruitless en- 
quiries and vain attempts to trace them, I 
was on the eve of returning from my unsuc- 
cessful mission, when accident effected that 
which my endeavours had failed in. I had 
taken up my lodgings at a tavern in the town, 
kept by a French woman, among the numerous 
inmates of which, principally masters of ships, 
was a merchant, a resident of the place, with 
whom I had been previously acquainted. This 
man having occasion to visit a brig, of which 
he was the owner, and which was loading in 
the harbour, proposed to me to accompariy 
him. It happened to be a boisterous day ; but 
the wind being fair, and the vessel lying well 
up the harbour, a canoe manned by two ne- 
groes, which we hired, soon wafted us along- 
side. I had been but an instant on board 
when the principal object of my search, the 
fugitive Williams, little expecting such a vi- 
sitor, unexpectedly popped his lead up the 
fore-hatchway. ‘The sudden appearance of 
some terrific spectre would not have caused a 
greater revulsion of feeling and consequent 
expression of countenance, than that which 
the sight of so unwelcome a visitor produced 
atthis moment. ‘The poor fellow, pale, par- 
alysed, and dumb from the surprise, for a ew 
moments uttered nota word. But gradually 
recovering his self-possession, he seemed qui- 
etly to resign himself to his fate, and with- 
out offering the smallest resistance, walked 
aft to the quarter-deck as desired. Here, 
taking up a large tin pot lying by the side of 
acask of what appeared from the colour of 
its contents to be water, he drew off a con- 
siderable quantity, which he drank off. This 


turned out to be white rum: the effects of 
such a stimulant mav be readily imagined 

They were neither slow in their development- 
nor disproportioned to the potency of their 
usual influence. Such a dese as he had im- 
bibed was more than sufficient to screw the 
moral energies, already in a state of strong 
excitation, to a }righer pitch than was neces- 
sary fora much greater enterprise than that 
which he suddenly conceived aid as promptly 
executed. Having, from his assumed quiet 
demeanour, no suspicion of what he medi- 
tated, i had gone for a momeut to the oppo- 
site side of the deck, and was looking in 
another direction, when, turning round, I 
found my prisoner had disappeared. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, he had leaped into the 
canoe, clearing the gunwale at a bound; and 
when [ had looked over the side had already 
got clear of the vessel. 

1 now beheld him in the attitude of menac- 
ing the two boatmen, who, after a slight and 
ineffectual resistance, were retreating to the 
bow of the boat. It was a scene for the pen- 
cil. In his red woollen shirt, without a hat, 
his dark shaggy hair closely matted over his 
bronzed forehead, with a beard unshaven, 
perhaps, from the moment of his quitting the 
E ; resolution, anxiety, hope, and fear, 
all blended in his agitated countenance,— 
there he stood, or rather stooped in the boat, 
a marine Goliah,—in one hand brandishing 
the formidable clasp knife, usually suspended 
round the necks of seamen, at the two sable 
boatmen, comparatively pigmies, and who 
had now fairly surrendered and were crouch- 
ing with every sign of astonishment and pu- 
silianimity in the bow of the canoe; while 
with the other he was endeavouring to retain 
the mast in its erect position, the sail having 
partly blown loose and Juffed her broadside to. 

In this dilemma, no boat being alongside, 1 
was fur a moment at a loss what to do; how- 
ever, having no time for deliberation, I sprang 
into a small punt lying under the counter, the 
only one belonging to the vessel, and followed 
by my friend the merchant, who, in defiance 
ot the gale, readily undertook to render as- 
sistance, we shoved off from the vessel; and 
the canoe having been delayed by the causes 
already stated, we succeeded in getting up 
with her, just as Walliams, having got her 
once more before the wind, was setting the 
sail, and she was acquiring rapid way. Un- 
luckily, in my eagerness to board, I jumped 
into her stern; and my companion, whose 
motions were not sufficiently agile to follow 
or lay hold of the canoe, was left fairly in the 
lurch, and got adrift. Thus Lremained solus 





to grapple with my formidable adversary, who 
now, wrought up to frenzy by the effects of 
the potations from the rum cask, and the pro- 
bable frustration of his hopes, looked scarcely 
human. Having summoned him to submit, 





and pointed out to him the consequences of 
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aggravating his crime by resistance, he once 
more drew forth his knife, and glaring wildly 
on me with eyes inflamed with liquor and ex- 
citement, he in a broken and sepulchral tone 
thus addressed me :—* Mr. , lam a na- 
tive American born ; I am determined to have 
my liberty, whatever may be the conse- 
quences, and by G—, you had better not at- 
tempt to prevent me.” 

The only weapon I had about me was a 
small uniform dirk, four or five inches long, 
and made more for ornament than service. 
This I had drawn forth, and, standing over 
him, was menacing him with it, when sud- 
denly with one hand seizing my wrist, with 
the other he wrenched the weapon from me, 
and closing upon me, got me down in the 
bottom of the boat. The brevity of this con- 
flict, if any thing had before been wanting, 
effectually demonstrated the odds to which 1 
was opposed. I was like an infant in his 





powerful grasp. In a moment! found myself] particularly in action. 


transferred to the other element, with as 
much apparent ease as one might fling over- 
board a spaniel. Whatever might have been 
his motive, after a few seconds, during which 
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which this sudden proceeding wrought in the 
tone and bearing of the skipper. He now 
flew into a violent rage, and showed himse't 
ready, by any means in his power, to rid 
himself of so troublesome a guest. He was 
my prisoner, was accordingly secured, aud 
finally lodged in safe custody on board the 
guard-vessel. In this almost mortal s'ruggle, 
I found that I had received a wound in the 
hand, either by my own dirk or the knife of 
iny adversary, which | had remained uncon- 
scious of until advertised by the blood which 
streamed from it. 

‘This man, on his return ‘to the ship, un- 
der circumstances that might have shaken 
the constancy of the firmest, displayed a tor- 
titude and equanimity which astonished eve- 
ry one on board. ‘This was more particular!) 
shown on the following occasion. Being short 
of complement, the services of an able-bodi- 
ed individual could not well be dispensed with, 
On getting to sca, 
therefore, it was proposed to liberate him at 
the hour of mustering to quarters. This 
would probably have led to his further 
enlargement, and in the end might have 


I found myself retained under the sides of|averted the fate which in the opinion of all 


the boat, which by her heeling nearly level 
with the water I contrived to cling to, he 
suddenly relinquished his iron grasp, and I, 
like a drowned rat, crawled once more into 
the boat. For this, perhaps, I was indebted 
to the appearance of a large boat, manned 
with six or eight men, which, pulling up the 
harbour, and passing at the distance of halfa 
cable length, was no sooner perceived by my 
adversary, than he jumped overboard and 
swam towards her; and J, without reflecting 
on the rashness of a further pursuit of such 
an adversary, threw myself after him, and 
with no small difficulty reached the pinnace 
just after he had been taken on board. The 
crew naturally sympathising with him, evinc- 
ed no great alacrity in picking me up, and, 
but for a circumstance or two, I might have 
fared but badly: moreover, it-was only by 
dint ot the threat to make them responsible 
for the prisoner’s evasion, that, after a con- 
siderable parley, they were prevailed on to 

ut us on board the nearest merchant vessel. 

ere again I had to encounter the same diffi- 
culty. The master, under the plea of not 
being able tospare an only boat, absolutely 
refused to accede to my desire of being con- 
veyed on board the Guachapin guard-ship, 
which was lying at some distance round a 
point in that part of the harbour called the 
Carcuage. In this dilemma, an occurrence 
suddenly gave a new turn to the affair, and 
decided the skipper to comply with my wishes. 
All at once the prisoner, making a last des- 
perate effort, sprang over the gunwale, and 
threw himself at the risk of his neck into the 
boat, and endeavoured to cut her adrift. It 
was almost Indicrous to observe the change 


awaited him under the aggravated circum- 
stances of his case, and in the absence of 
sufficie:t proof of his naturalization, ‘This, 
however, he refused to accede to, On the 
first occasion of his being brought on deck, 
he refused to take a share in any part of the 
duty; nor could the remonstrances of the 
officers, the heavy denunciation of vengeance, 
or the menaces of instant death from the cap- 
tain, make him swerve from his resolution. 
The latter; wound up to the highest pitch of 
anger by such a pertinacious example of dis- 
obedience in the face of the whole ship's 
company, at length ordered his pistols to be 
brought, and threatened to blow his brains 
out for mutiny, if he continued any longer 
refractory: this, however produced as little 
effect. While the captain was actually stamp- 
ing with rage, and alternately threatening 
to hang or to shoot him, the prisoner with 
the most imperturbable coldness and self-pos- 
session addressed him thus :—Captain ——, 
lam an American citizen ; you have no right 
to detain me. Iam in your power, it istrue, 
and you may shoot or do what else you please 
with me; but I amdetermined never more to 
touch a rope ordoa stroke of duty in your 
ship.” I have never seen an instance of 
greater determination than this man exhibit: 
ed. Though fully alive to his critical situa- 
tion, he remained firm and unshaken as a 
rock, til] at length he was once more ordered 
below. Here, before the gun-room bulk- 
head, immediately under the main-hatchway 
ladder, he remained for several months in 
double irons. Our distance from head-quar- 
ters, constantly cruising, prevented an op- 
portunity for his trial. This delay proved 
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fortunate for W—-—. Time at length brought 
a termination tohis sufferings. The promo- 
tion and appointment of the captain some 
months after to a frigate caused a relaxation 
in his rigorous treatment, and finally led to 
his release and discharge from the service. 

On the 3lst of May, off the eastern coast 
of Grande Terre, we fell in with his Majes- 
ty’s sloop Forrester and the Attentive gun- 
brig. ‘These having reconnoitred the posi- 
tion of an enemy’s brig and schooner at an- 
chor in the harbour of the Moule, a plan was 
projected for surprising them by the boats of 
two larger vessels, covered by the gun-brig. 

This little harbour is formed by a bay of 
indentation in the land to the southward and 
westward, and to the seaward by a reef 
of rocks having only one narrow channel, 
barely wide enough to admit craft of modcr- 
ate dimensions : this locality rendering any 
attempt to bring vessels out by night extreme- 
ly difficult, it became necessary to make the 
attack by day. It was therefore decided on 
for the following morning. 

Accordingly, at two a. M., the second lieu- 


tenant being absent on duty, I took charge of|six or seven years of age. 


the force from our vessel, and having joined 
the boats of the other, with oars muffled and 
in profound silence we pulled in for the shore. 
We arrived off the harbour mouth about five 
a. M. without apparently awakening the ene- 
my’s attention, and, lying on our oars, we 
impatiently awaited the appearance of day, 
and that ofour ally the gun-brig. Scarcely 
had the first grey streaks of dawn lighted up 


vessels. One of the latter we found to bea 
fine brig laden with colonial produce, sugar, 
coffee, &c. ;the other a privateer of fourteen 
guns. ‘heir sails being unbent and ashore, 
we were at first somewhat at a loss to navi- 
gate them ; but seametfare fertile in expedi- 
ents. A few old sails’were ferreted out 
among -the neighbouring store-houses, and 
these being bent, they were soon ready for 
sea; andin a little more than an hour our 
prizes were to be seen stemming the wave, 
in gallant style, outside the harbour, with the 
old Union proudly floating at their peak. 
Numerous tokens of the surprise and panic 
of the enemy, who had fled without measur- 
ing weapons, were presented in the interior 
of the battery. Arms, accoutrements, spon- 
ges, handspikes, were scattered about in pro- 
miscuous confusion; eventhe drummer had 
disencumbered himself of his drum, which 
was now slung round the shoulders of one in 
ourown men. 

On this occasion we met witha singular 
instance of precocious treachery, and cunning 
i a young negro, apparently not more than 
Shortly after the 
explosion of the magazine I had caused to be 
blown up, and which had shattered some of 
the neighbouring houses, this urchin, who had 
probably been watching our movements, is- 
sued from the ruins, without the slightest 
fear or misgiving, came forward and express- 
ed a wish to be taken on board, offering to 
conduct us to some valuable concealed pro- 
perty belonging to his master; an offer which 


the east sufficiently to render the surround-|it was whispered certain individuals did not 
ing objects visible, when there came whiz-|scruple to avail themselves of, by lining their 


zing among us, iN quick succession, certain 


pockets well with doubloons. This youngs- 


messengers, indicating that our neighbours|ter was the only being that during a protract- 
were awake, and admonisifing us to keep atjed stay of between two or three hours we 
a more respectful distance ;and as the issue|met with ; none of the inhabitants deeming 
of anattack without the co-operation of our|it prudent toshow themselves. 


cruiser (as yet in no quarter to be seen) was 


| have before shown in what manner, in 


extremely equivocal, it was found expedient|the fourth year of my probationary term as 


to take the hint. 


The moment was critical,| midshipman, I had been induced to step out 


and we began to consider the affair as up.—|of the direct road of professional advance- 
But while pulling a little to the left out of|ment, to accept an acting appointment as 


the more direct range of the formidable batte-| master. 


Having filled that station nearly two 


ry,at a musket-shot distance, as we opened|years, | had now completed the full term of 
the southern shore of the bay, our uncertain-|six years required by the regulations to be- 
ty ceased. ‘T'wo mast heads were sven peep-|come eligible for a lieutenancy, and not be- 
ing over the low projecting point, and in a|ing desirous to forego an opportunity which oc- 
few minutes, the sea breeze having freshened,|curred, on our return to port, of regaining 
the brig came sweeping round before it in|once more through the kind offices and in- 


gallant style, steering directly in for the har- 


fluence of an officer of rank, the high road 


bour’s mouth, and opening ber fire from her|to advancement, I willingly sacrificed the 
bow and other gunsas they could be brought;temporary advantages of my situation, and 
to bear, until she fairly run aground broad-|being superseded and transferred on board 


side-to, within half musket-shot of the town. 


the P———, seventy-four, (flag-ship), resum- 


Meanwhile the boats, encouraged by such|ed the weekly account in the cock-pit. 


example, with one deafening hurra pulling in 


I joined this ship on the 21st of July, on 


to the harbour, landed at the foot of the bat-|the eve of her departure from the Leeward 
tery, and our brave tars, entering by the em-| Islands for Halifex, where it was intended to 
brasures, and driving all before them, were|remain during the approaching hurricane 
in an instant masters of it, the town, and the|season. Touching at Antigua, we took our 
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final leave of these Islands about the begin-{of the bustle or confusion incident to il] blood 


ning of August ‘The voyage was delight- 
a single squall, 
and midshipmen, (the latter mustering about 
filte-five young fel 


harmony of a very fine band stationed on the 
poop, they figured away in the country-dance 
and though the presence of that sex from 
whom this species of amusement derives its 
principal charm, was wanting, still, in these 
bull-dances, as they were called, we found an 
infinite fund of diversion and a healthful ex- 
ercise. ‘To this were added dramatic repres- 
entations, performed sometimes on the quar- 
ter-deck, at others under the half-deck. On 
these occasions the talent displayed by some 
particularly the flag-lieutenant, and one of 
the marine officers, might have shamed many 
a professed knight of the buskin. In_ this 
manner the time passed agreeably enough, 
and we almost regretted the termination of 
our voyage, when in little tore than a fort- 
night, we entered the superb harbour of Ha- 
hfax. 

The recurrence to this period awakens in 
me many pleasing recollections. What a 
contrast did our ship present to that of most 
other vessels it had been my lot to serve in ! 
To some, indeed, it was as elysium compared 
with purgatory. Here the promotion of the 
welfare, the comfort, the convenience of al] 
on board, as far as consistent with the claims 
of the service, formed a primary part of the 
system in practice. ‘here, in many instan- 
ces, these were not only neglected, but, from 
mistaken notions of discipline. from the want 
of reflection and experience, and sometimes 
from caprice and ill-regulated disposition, it 
seemed the study to engender disgust and 
misery by a system of terror and persecution. 
The forbearance and consideration of the su- 
periors naturally produced a corresponding 
confidence among the men; and although the 
latter generally mustered about seven hun- 
dred, the greatest order and harmory pre- 
vailed. Little coercion was necessary to urge 
them to their duty, and the cat was seldom in 
requisition. Here there was no starting up 
the rigging to reef or furl sails to the second ; 
no bullying or ungentlemanly language; no 
polishing of shot to ornament the combings 
of the hatchways, half decks, stanchions, be- 
laying pins, or other iron work. Consequent- 
ly, instead of the disinclination to the service 
the concomitant of all this, which in more 
than one instance made it necessary to row 
guard the ship, or send marines in the boat 
on duty to prevent desertion when in port, 
the men, feeling “they might go farther and 
fare worse,” were contented with their lot, 
and, instead of deserting it, would have felt 
it noslight punishment to be driven forth from 
the ship. All went on smoothly without any 





|and apprehension; for the energies become 
ful, being scarcely interrupted throughout by | 
Every evening the officers, 


paralysed when the mind is irritated or dis. 
tracted by the passions of hatred and fear — 
Our ship, though not remarkable for paint or 


chiefly on promotion) | polish, was a model of cleanliness, and good 
assembled on the qtarter-deck, where, to the} 


fighting order; and the hearty alacrity ani 
obedience with which each flew at the cow. 
mands of his superior, while they proved that 
duty was a pleasure rather than a task, vaye 
an earnest of what might be expected from 
them in the hour of battle. Such was the 
feeling of esteem and respect with which 
each looked up to our excellent commander. 
in-chief, and his no less worthy second, the 
flag-captain, that I verily believe there were 
few on board who would not, in the execp. 
tion of their duty, have sacrificed themselves 
at their bidding. ‘This example of suavity 
and condescension on the part of the superior 
officers naturally produced a corresponding 
bearing among the juniors—among whom the 
greatest unanimity prevailed—the influence 
of which was felt by those under them. 

On the 14th of September following | under. 
went the usual examination to qualify me for 
promotion. ‘I'his is an anxious and important 
momeut in the officer’s career; the ordeal in- 
volves no ordinary consideration; it is like a 
step in promotion ; henceforth he is consider. 
ed “a cut above the common” reefer; the 
succeeding day may see him exchange the 
weekly account for the epaulet, the cock-pit 
and all its privations, for the gun or ward-room 
and its luxuries. ‘his barrier once passed, 
the field is open before him, avd a new era 
commences. But should he fail! Ah—there’s 
the rub! To say nothing of loss of time, and 
in the interim the loss of an opportunity of 
promotion, there is the appailing disgrace. A 
failure always more or less infers a stiema; 
and though this may not very frequently Oc: 
cur, the imagination is sure to be full of exag- 
gerated instances of rigid scrutiny, and fre- 
quent rejection of the unfortunate novice. 

This I recollect was my case; for though 
in comparing my pretensions with some of my 
more assured messmates, with not a fourth of 
my professional experience, I had reason for 
encouragement, I was not without my misgiv- 
ings, and seldom have I experienced more 
anxious moments than those preceding my 
probation. I was was fully aware that difli- 
dence and over anxiety may chain the tongue 
and paralyse the faculties—how many a cle- 
ver fellow, face to face with his redonbted 1n- 
quisitors, has cut but a sorry figure, while the 
modest assurance of some less sensitive block- 
head has carried him through with eclar, In 
short, nothing but experience can give an idea 
of the thousand hopes and apprehensions which 
attend the young aspirant. How awful is the 
moment when the youngster is first ushered 
in before these “ potent, grave,” and often- 
times fierce-looking “seigmors,” who, with as- 
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ects as chilling as the keen north-westers 
which have hardened and furnished them with! 
their cordage, forgetting the indulgence which | 
they once stood in need of, bring with them| 
from the quarter-deck all the hauteur and un. | 
approachable harshness of the severe anc un-| 
compr. mising disc!plinarian ! | 

{ shall not readily forget the almost breath- 
less trepidation which seized me when at, 
length my name was called, and I Was CON-| 
ducted into the presence and placed face to| 
fuce with my redoubted examiners, five of 
the senior captains of the fleet. Standing be- 
fore a table covered with green cloth, round 
which these officers were seated, [ deposited 
a huge bundle of journals, kept up with great 
care and neatness for nearly nine years. The) 


| 


implicated, and took an active part in it. 
These, and a great portion of the crew, were 
found guilty at the close of a protracted and 
patient examination, which was highly credit- 
able to the members of the court, consisting of 
six or eight of the senior captains, with the 
commander-in-chief of the Leeward Island 
station, Rear Admiral Sir Alexarder C ‘ 
president. The result was, tha: the boatswain 
nd five of the ringleaders were sentenced to 
death; the carpenter and the remainder to 
mitigated punishments. The sentenceon the 
former of these unfortunate men was carried 
into execution on board their own vessel a few 
days afterwards. 
Few spectacles are more impressive than a 
naval execution. Early on the fatal morn, 


pause which the preparatory examinaion ©!|the crews of the different ships in port are 


these occasioned permitted me time to collect | 


myself, and to reconnoitre my redoubted 
cross-questioners, and seek in their weather- 
beaten physiognomies for signs of the “day's 
disasters.” That of the president, Sir Robert 
L—, a fine old officer, full of frankness anc 
urbanity, raised the mercury of my frame at 


once, from something very near the freezing: 


point toa comfortable temperature; and be- 
fore I had time to study the character of the 
others, a few simple questions from the fur- 
mer, ina mild tone, and a handsome compli- 
ment on the peculiar correctness and style of 
my journals, at once brought me to summer 
heat, and * Richord was himself again.” In 
short they troubled me with very few ques- 
tions. Instead of being overwhelmed by in- 
terrogatories touching my seamanship, or 
puzzled with the solution of many abstruse 
problems in the science of nautical astronomy, 
the queries were of a general and very simple 
nature: and | went off with flying colour-. 
The facility which on this occasion we all 
more or less experienced, with the exception, 
I believe, of two miserables who were turned 
back, arose in some measure frow the for- 
widable string of us (fifteen or sixteen) to be 
overhauled, a circumstance always regarded 
as favourable. 

On the 14th of September a court-martial 


assembled on board our ship for the trial of 


the crew of the Columbine sloop-of-war, just 
arrived, under a charge of mutiny and con- 
spiracy to rise on the officers and scize the 
vessel. ‘The investigation of this affair occu- 
pied the court fourteen days, and brought to 
light facts of so atrocious and sanguinary a 
ciaracter on the part of some of the muti- 
neers, as to vie (had their intentions been car- 
red into effect) with the most tragical cases 
of mutiny on record. But circumstances were 
also elicited furnishing another instance sadly 
illustrative of the fatal effects of undue harsli- 
ness and severity. It was a striking pecu- 
liarity of this case, that the dissatisfaction was 
not on this occasion confined alone to the 
crew ; the boatswain and carpenter also were 


lof the fleet are manned, and with a party of 


| 
| 


turned up and distributed in the rigging and 


‘along the gangways, while, abreast the vessel 


in which the execution takes place, the boats 


‘marines in each, are drawn up to witness the 
‘solemn example. A little before eight o'clock 
‘on this melancholy occasion these “unhappy 
men mounted the platform, extending across 
‘the forecastle, and the sentence of the court- 
martial, together with the article of war un- 
der which they were condemned, having been 
read, at eight the signal-gun flashed, and they 
were simultaneously run up to the foreyard 
arms, 

Halifax during the winter months (which, 
if the period of frost and snow, fogs and sleet, 
be considered as such, include six out of the 
twelve) must be but a creary place, more par- 
ticularly in time of peace, when the garrison 
and squadren which are the life and soul of it, 
are so much reduced, Nevertheless there are 
many advantages to be had here, espec ally 
in the cheapness of the living; those in par- 
ticular who like salt cod and the finest par- 
tridges, may contrive to live excellently well. 
Of the former, | have seen one weighing up- 
wards of twenty pounds sold for? shilling. 
The town is ivregular, and for the most pari 
built of wood. The harbour is one of the finest 
in the world, 

Our visit contributed in no small degree to 
give life and animation to the place; in par- 
ticular, we commenced a series of dramatic 
representations, with Home’s Tragedy of 
Douglas, which was got up in a style that 
astonished the natives. But that which ex- 
cited the greatest admiration amongst thé 
honest Halifaxonians was a magnificent ball 
given on board our ship by the admiral a short 
time previously to our departure, and which 
probably eclipsed any thing of the kind before 
witnessed in these hyperborean regions. For 
this purpose the ship was hauled alongside 
the dock-yard wharf, through which an avenue 
of pine trees and other evergreens, suddenly 
transferred from the neighbouring forest, as 
if by the touch of enchantment, produced a 
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novel and pleasing effect. The whole length{was fouud necessary to keep al! hands 9, 
of the deck, from the forecastle to the taffrail deck, to furl the courses, fore and mizen-to, 
(the main-deck being sparred over for the oc- sails, and close-reef the main-top sail. It was 
casion), having a temporary roofing of plank, | now that the enervating effects of a warty ¢(). 
2 " . | . 1: 

was internaliy decorated with flags and va-| mate were felt and exhibited by us all. [t was 
rious emblematical devices. ‘I'wo orchestras, |a@ bitter cold night, and blowing tremendous\ 
one for the band of the Sth regiment, the| hard. As I sat shivering on the collar of t}; 
other for our own, were tastefully fitted up|main-stay, superintending the operation of 
round the main and mizen masts in a corres-j|furling the main-sail, with difficulty retaining 
ponding style; the whole formed a ball-room|/™My station from numbness and the heavy 
of one hundred and eighty feet in length by lurching of the ship, I could not avoid think. 
twenty-four broad, which, when lighted up, |g that I had seen “ these matters better 
and animated by a brilliant moving mass of|managed” among our channel cruisers. |. 
between five and six hundred gay visitors, in-| though we had as fine-looking a body of ten 
cluding the officers of the garrison and the as one might wish to see, they seemed 

ships in port, with all the beauty and fashion| have lost much of their native energy, and 

of Halifax, furnished a spectacle not often) Was with the greacest difficulty, after tor 


wruEsr 








witnessed on board ship. 
After an agreeable interval of three months 
we bade adieu to Halifax, and, to say truth, 





than an hour’s striving, that the sail was 
last made snug. Sleet and snow were so new 
to many of us that we felt quite out of our 


nothing loth, notwithstanding the fascinating | clement, and we by no means regretted be. 


smiles of its belles, (it being celebrated for 
pretty women ;) for already sundry visits and 
hints from the Barber (as the cutting north- 
western blast is called by the seamen) had 
given as a speciméh of a Nova Scotia winter. 
The vicissitudes of this climate are as sudden 
as intemperate; it is no uncommon thing to 
experience a change of temperature of thirty, 


forty, and even fifty degrees of Fahrenheit in} SK, ig Nn gt , 
| brought us information of the vicinity of two 


the course of an hour. A shift of wind from 
a southern to a north-west quarter at once 
changes the scene, and transfers you from a 
torrid to an arctic clime. 





CHAPTER XUL 


Departure from Halifax, Heavy zale. Ar- 
rivalinthe West Indies. Join the squadron 
engaged with the batteries of Anee La 


Barque and two enemy’s frigates. Burn 
ing and explosion of the latter. Gallant 
conduct and death of Captain C——— in 


storming a battery. Expedition against 
Guadaloupe. Arrival at Prince Rupert's. 
Goster. Landing of the troops. Detail 
of operations. Description of Guadaloupe. 
Summons of Fort Flour dEpee. Join 
the second division to the northward of 
Basse Terre. Land with a division of 
seamen. Reduction and capitulation of 
the island. Singular decapitation of an 
Officer. Mariagalante. Deseada. Saintes. 
Tragical Scene. 


WE did not, however, bid farewell to these 
stormy regions without a taste of their quality. 
Although but the beginning of November, 
*“ dread Winter” had already 
* Spread around hits glooms, 

And reign'd tremendous o'er the conquered year.” 
We quitted the harbour in a snow-storm, and 
had not been Jong at sea ere it came on to 
blow a gale ; this increasing, by midnight it 





ing en route for a kindlier clime. A_ fey 
days wafted us thither, and we accomplished 
the remainder of the passage without other 
accident than carrying away our main-yar| 
in the slings in a sudden squall of wind. 

On the 17th of December we made Dese. 
ada. Onthe 18th, between that island and 
Guadaloupe, we were joined by his Majesty's 
sloop Pultusk, a small brig of ten guns, which 


enemy's frigates, La Loire and La Seine, at 
anchor in the small bay of Anée La Barque, 
a few miles to the northward of the town of 
Basse 'l'erre. On rounding the south end of 
the island a little after noon, we found an at- 
tack had already been commenced on these 
by a squadron consisting of the Sceptre, 74, 
the Blonde, Thetis, and Freja frigates, and 
the Hazard, Cygnet, and Ringdove sloops, un- 
der the command of Commodore Ballard in 
the former frigate ; and on our arrival, they 
were warmly engaged with the enemy’s ships, 
anda strong battery defending the bay to the 
northward. Calms and baffling winds under 
the high land prevented us from approaching 
sufficiently near to be more than spectators 
of the affair ; and by the time we had closed 
sufficiently to take an active part in it, the 
battery was silenced, and the two frigates 
in flames. This, however, had not been ef- 
fected without considerable loss on our side. 
The enemy’s ships made a gallant resistance; 
and the battery, placed on a commanding ew- 
inence, made great havoe on board the Blonde 
and Thetis, within musket-shot distance, un- 
til carried by a detachment of seaman and 
marines, headed by Capt. Cameron of the 
Hazard sloop-of-war, who, landing to the 
left of the battery, and gallantly mounting 
to the assault up a steep and broken acclivity, 
drove the enemy forth and took possession. 
This brilliant Jittle enterprise had been 
achieved hitherto without loss to.the storming 
parties, and it was not until the victory was 
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gallantly won, and they were quitting the; land called Grande Terre, and reached it on 
fort, that their intrepid chief, while exulting-| the 27th. ; 
ly bringing up the rear with the well-earned| Guadaloupe is of an irregular figure, forty- 


trophy, the hostile flag, which he had himself, 
lowered, hanging on his arm, was struck by | 
a musket-ball, which killed him on the spot. 


It was said that the fatal shot came from one} 
of our own party, who, seeing him issue from) 
mistcok | called the Salt River. It may thus be said to 
The two fligates con-| form two distinct islands, differing essentially 


the battery witha tricoloured ensign, 
him for a Frenchman. | 
tinued burning a considerable time, and the 
flames did not reach the powder until after 
the evening had closed. ‘The explosion was 
terrible. ‘The flaming fragments of the 
wrecks, masts, and yards, projected high in 
the air with the eruptive force of Aitna or 
Vesuvius, brilliantly illumined the atmos- 
phere around, and furnished a grand and im- 
posing spectacle. The recent capture of 
Martinico, Mariagalante, and the Saintes, had 
left the islands of Guadaloupe and its two small 
dependencies, St. Martin’s and St. Eustatius, 
the only remaining translantic possessions of 
the enemy; andthe moment was at hand 
when those also were to be wrested from 
them. 

In conformity with orders which reached 
head-quarters about this time, in the month 
of January an expedition against these islands 
was prepared. ‘T'roops were collected from 
the diiferent stations, together with the means 
of transport, and the whole were assembled 
in the noble and capacious harbour of Fort 


> Royal, to which also were transferred the 


head-quarter’s of the admiral’s fiag. 
The military force formed altogether an ef- 


| fective body of six thousand seven hundred 


men. ‘These were divided into five brigades, 
distributed into two divisions and a reserve; 
the third and fourth forming the first divis- 
ion, under the command of Major-Gen. His- 
lop, and Brig. Generals M‘Lean and Skin- 
ner, the first and second, the second division, 
under Major Gen. Harcourt and Brig. Gen. 
Burrow; ‘while the fifth brigade, one thousand 
five hundred strong, under the command of 
Major-Gen. Wale, was to act as the reserve. 
The whole were under the chief command 
of Lieut. Gen. Sir George Beckwith. 

The embarkation being completed by the 
22nd, the fleet ot men-of-war and transports 
weighed on that day,and preceeded to Prince 
Rupert’s Bay, Dominica, which, being contig- 
uous to the theatre of intended operations, 
was appointed as the general rendezvous.— 
Here the final arrangements and dispositions 
having been made, the fleet weighed on the 
morning of the 26th, the second division pro- 
ceeding to the Saintes, a small group of is- 
lands recently dependent on, and distant 
about three leagues from the southern extrem- 
ity of, Guadaloupe. There it anchored the 
sume day ; while the first division and the re- 
serve steered for the anchorage of Gosier, 
on the southern shore of that part of the is- 





five miles long and thirty-five broad, being 
about 240 miies in circumference. It is di- 
vided in the center (where a narrow isthmus, 
of six or eight miles in breadth, probably once 
connected the two parts) by an arm of the sea 


in climate, soil, and general character. The 
western division, or that waich gives the 
name tothe whole, is mountainous and rocky 
A lofty range, extending north and south, ter- 
minates at the southern extremity ‘by the 
cloud-capped summits of the still more lofty 
Souitrier, or the Brimstone mountain; a vol- 
canic elevation which continually emits 
through various openingsa thick black smoke, 
accompanied by sparks and flames, which are 
visible at night. Onthe western or leeward 
side of this ridge, contra-distinguished from 
the eastern, or Cape Terre, by the name of 
Basse Terre, stands the city called by the 
latter name, and used asthe seat of govern- 
ment of the island. Tis is a large and weil- 
built town, but unfavourably situated for trade, 
there being no harbour or shelter for vessels 
in the roads, the anchorage of which is rocky 
and unsafe. From every hill and valley on 
this quarter of the island flow numerous 
springs and streams of pure salubrious water, 
fertilizing the plains below and tempering the 
climate. The eastern division, or Grande 
Terre, has been much less favoured by Na- 
ture. Moderately high, and for the most part 
level, it is little capable of production, being 
rocky, sierile, and deficient in water. The 
Salt River, which separates the two portions, 
is a narrow arm of the sea, finely shaded with 
mangroves, and extending in a south-easterly 
and north-westerly direction, between six 
and seven miles in length, and from one 
hundred to two hundred feet in breadth, nav- 
igable for craft of forty or fifty tons burthen. 
Itis one of those remarkable cliasms or ray- 
ines peculiar to thes» islands, and abounding 
with traces of volcanic action, indicating that 
the whole has been reft asunder by some 
mighty convulsion of Nature. At the south- 
western embouchure of this strait, on the mar- 
gin of the Cul de Sac, lies Point-i-Petre, 
the emporium of the island, a large, hand- 
some, but unhealthy town. Gosier bay, or 
roads, where the squadron now anchored, is 
between three and four leagues to the east- 
ward of this. 

On reaching the anchorage, an officer was 
despatched with a flaz of truce and a sum- 
mons to the strong fort Fleur d’Epée, situated 
ata little more than gun-shot distance from 
the anchorage ; but this summons was notcom- 
pliel with. 

The weather being favourable, the lending 
of the troops was effected by the boats of the 
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squadron during the night of the 27th, and by|/Olat, and other posts, by opening a fire from 


daylight the ensuing morning the whole o 
the first division and the reserve were disem-| 
barked, without the slightest accident or op- 
position, at the village of Marie Gape Terre, a 
few leagues south-west of Gosier. 

While the reserve remained to cover the 
landing of stores and provisions, the first di-| 
vision pushed forward to the southward by 
the only road lying along the coast—one bri- 
gade to Capes Terre, another to Trois Riv- 
iéres. On the 29th these took post at Ban- 
nania river, the reserve the same day reach- 
ing Grande Riviére. On the 30th, at noon, 
the column advancing by the strong pass of 
Somme Chien, which was undefended, reached 
Trois Riviéres, pushing forward some small 
detachments of light troops in the direction 
of the enemy’s posts. 

During these operations we were in con- 
tinual communication with the troops, all the 
movements of which, from the nature of the 
ground and the line of march along the coast, 
we witnessed from the ship as we sailed 
along. The long rl column filing along 
the base of the lofty range of mountains, their 
arms glittering inthe tropic sun, formed an 
interesting spectacle. Hitherto we had seen 
but little of the enemy, for, having relinquish- 
ed the less defensible points, they had con- 
centrated their force, consisting of three thou- 
sand five hundred troops, in the neighbour- 
hood of Basse Terre. The greater nart of 
these were intrenched ina remarkably strong 
position, along a range of heights to the north- 
ward and eastward of that town, every ac- 
cessible point being covered by abattis and 
stockaded redoubts. This line extended from 
the sea, which flanked its right or western 
extremity, to the strong post of Matabau, the 
outposts of which—the heights D’Olat over- 
= the sea to the eastward—flanked the 
left. 

This latter point the first division and the 
reserve had now reached: meanwhile the 
second division, which had arrived at the 
Saintes on the 27th, quitted that anchorage 
on the 29th, and steering for Trois Riviéres, 
menaced that quarter in order to divert the 
enemy’s attention from the advance of the 
first division. Then bearing up after dark, 
they proceeded to the northward, and disem- 
barked the following morning abont two 
leagues north of Basse Terre, near the river 
Du Plessis, a little in the rear of the enemy’s 
right, taking post on some hills on which a 
few field-pieces were thrown into battery, and 
opened a fireon the enemy. This movement 
induced the latter to abandon his defences at 
Palmiste and Morne Houel, and to extend 


na 

ile matters were in this train to lee- 
ward, the first division continued to advance 
ou the enemy’s left. For a short time he 
showed a disposition to defend the heights D’ 





some howitzers and field-pieces, on our col. 


umn; but these were abandoned with pre. 
cipitation as our troops advanced. It being 
necessary to wait the landing of provisions 
and stores from the ships, no farther move. 
ment was made by this wing of the army un- 
til the 2nd of February, when it again march- 
ed forward in two columns by the mountains, 
the reserve to the right, and took possession 
of Palmiste. Here we lost sight of them, 
and our co-operation being no longer necessa- 
ry in this quarter, we bore up the same day 
to join the left wing of the army above Bas. 
se Terre. 

On this side we found every thing in active 
progress; the troops having disembarked 
without loss or accident, had taken up a 
strong position on some heights flanking the 
enemy’s right, which was posted on a high 
ridge crowned with a chain of strong redoubts 
communicating with the head-quarters at 
Matabau. A heavy and unremitted cannon- 
ade was kept up between one or two of these 
and two of our batteries opposed to them— 
These were principally thrown up and man- 
ned by a detachment of seamen from the 
squadron, (consisting of the Alfred and Scep- 
tre, of the line, with some frigates and 
smaller vessels,) to which was now added a 
strong reinforcement from our ship. 

I happened to be of this party, and had an 
opportunity of witnessing the skill and _inde- 
fatigable exertions of British sailors, when 
employed on this kind of service. This has 
frequently been the theme of panegyric; but 
to be “properly appreciated it must be seen. 
Obstacles, apparently insurmountable, soon 
disappear before them: in a battery, or in 
getting up guns they are unrivalled, and I am 
surprised they are not more frequently em- 
ployed on this duty on shore. On the pres- 
ent occasion, although, as may be supposed, 
the service, being kept on the move night 
and day, in such a climate, was no sinecure, 
yet nothing could exceed the alacrity and 
good-will evinced by all; indeed, it was 
treated as quite a holiday affair. A few 
hours after we had opened a fire from our 
first battery, manned by a detachment from 
the Sceptre, the lieutenant commanding the 
party, affecting to hold cheap the enemy's 
practice, took it into his head, in spite of eve- 
ry remonstrance from those around him, to 
mount the parapet, exposing himself a dead 
mark for their aim. “This he had repeated 
several times, until at length he was struck 
Py a large shot which completely decapitated 

im. 

While the left were thus engaged, the 
right wing continuing to advance by D’ Olat 
and the great road to Basse Terre, the re- 
serve, after taking possession ef Morne Hov- 
el, succeeded in turning and penetrating the 
enemy's left, and menaced his head-quarters 
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tabau. On the morning of the 5th 
7s ne displayed a flag of truce. The 
same day a capitulation was agreed upon, 
which was ratified on the 6th. ‘Thus was 
achieved in the short interval of eight days, 
the conquest of this fine island, and with it 
fell the islands of St. Martins and St. Eusta- 
tius, which, as dependencies, were included 
in the capitulation. 

On the 7th the French troops were march- 
ed down into the town of Basse Terre, where 
in the Grande Place, and in the presence of 
a brigade of seamen drawn up to receive 
them, they grounded their arms, and were 
forthwith embarked on board transport-ves- 
sels, ready in the roads for their reception.— 
After this we marched and took formal posses- 
sion of the principal fort and sea-batteries of 
the town. 1282 

The small islands in the vicinity of and 
dependent on Guadaloupe, viz. Mariagalante, 
Deseada, Petite Terre, and the groups called 
the Saintes, had been taken possession of by 
our squadron a few months previous to the re- 
cent capwre. The first named of these isl- 
ands was so designated from Columbus's ship, 
the Gallant Mary, in which he sailed, and 
discovered it, during his second voyage. It 
is a beautiful little island, lying about twelve 
miles east of Cape Terre. Its low and level 
shores rise towards the centre to a level ridge 
of moderate elevation. ‘The soil fur the most 
part possesses great capabilities, producing 
excellent sugar, indigo, and tobacco; and the 
whole island is capable of great improvement. 

Deseada is ten miles long and five broad, 
and lies about twelve miles east of the south- 
eastern extremity ot Grande Terre. It is for 
the most part a sterile rock, with scarcely a 
track of vegetation. Its only inhabitants are 
a few families settled on the south side, who 
subsist by fishing and the cultivation of a 
smal] quantity of cotton and tobacco. From 
the sea it has the appearance of an unbroken 
tible-land, of some 5 or 600 feet elevation. 

The Saintes are a group of small hilly isl- 
ands, three leagues distant from the southern 
extremity of Guadaioupe. They form an an- 
chorage, where any number of ships may re- 
main at most seasons with safety. On the 
eastermost extremity there is a considerable 
village, and on the western, or Grand Sainte, 
an extensive pottery. The inhabitants con- 
sist of between 3 and 400 hundred individuals 
of both sexes, who subsist by fishing and the 
cultivation of a small quantity of cotton and a 
little sugar. 

According to returns made to the House of 
Commons in 1812, the population of Guada- 
loupe consisted of 12,747 whites, 94,328 
slaves, and 7764 free blacks. 

While on the subject of these islands, I shall 
take the opportunity to relate a tragic incident 
which su ently took place while at anchor 
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to the waist or after-guard, and a boy of six- 
teen or seventeen, a mizen-top man, having 
been tried by court-martial, were found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. ‘To the former there 
appeared little chance of mercy being eventu- 
ally extended; and his case excited the less 
commisseration, as the penalty which awaited 
him would have been but a retribution for 
various crimes which, according to his own 
acknowledgment, though he continued sted- 
fastly to deny the commission of that for which 
he was now doomed, he had formerly commit- 
ted. This man had served the greater part 
of his life in the army, trom which, it seems, 
he had several times deserted; and he had, 
moreover, With more or less of impunity, com- 
mitted various thefts, and more than one high- 
way robbery. 

With the younger prisoner it was far other- 
wise: among al] on board his case excited 
the deepest imterest, and it was hoped and 
confidently anticipated that a reprieve, if for 
no other reason than his extreme youth, would 
finally be granted to him. The communica- 
tiou of this, it was supposed, in order to pro- 
ducea salutary impression, would be reserved, 
as usual, until a late moment, probably until 
the morning of execution, or the moment of 
ascending the scaffold. When, however, the 
fatal period arrived, ushered in with the usual 
solemn and impressive parade of the marines 
drawn up on the gangways, the crew and offi- 
cers on the front of the quarter-deck, and the 
boats of the squadron manned and armed lying 
on their oars alongside, and the crews of the 
vessels distributed in the rigging of the vari- 
ous ships of the squadron; and when, after 
the two unfortunate culprits were brought 
forth on the platform on the starboard side of 
the forecastle, the articles of war beimg read, 
the master-at-arms, and his assistants, the 
ship’s corporals, proceeded with the usual 
preliminary arrangements of confining their 
arins, adjusting the rope, and drawing on the 
fatal cap, the yard-ropes stretched _—_ and 
manned, only waiting the signal, and al] por- 
tended that the law was a to take its 
course on both alike,—great was the disap- 
pointment of all. Scarcely evincing any signs 
of animation, or of apparent consciousness of 
what was going on around him, the unfortun- 
ate lad, supported by one of the ship’s corpo- 
rals, seemed lost to this world. and remained 
passive while these awiul preparations were 
in progress. 

Not so his companion: all of a sadden, when 
it comes to his turn to be secured, and just as 
they are about to fix the noose, a horrid scene 
ensues; a death-like struggle takes place be- 
tween him and those near him: with a con- 
vulsive effort disengaging his arms, he draws 
forth an instrument with which he inflicts a 
severe wound in the throat; a moment after, 
he is secured, the gun flashes, and in this state 





off Pointe-a-Petre. One of the crew belonging 


he is ran up to the yard-arm. 
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It would appear that this guilty man (so 
fondly does hope cling to some bosoms to the 


last) had deluded himself with the prospect of 


a pardon, but with a premeditated determina- 
tion, if disappointed, to anticipate his execu- 
tioners by self-destruction; with this view he 
had secreted about his person a razor-blade, 
with which he made the above endeavour to 
effect his purpose. 

The junior delinquent remained on the 
platform. His life was spared; bat fate, if 
the influence of imagination goes for aught, 
had already done its worst. The previous 
awful process and the thundering of the gun 
seem to have produced all the mental effects 
of a real execution. The little remaining 
consciousness previously apparent seemed to 
have fled, and, as he was probably dead to 
physical suffering, it might have been deemed 
much more merciful to have rid him at once 
of existence, and spared him much future 
misery. I know not with whom the arrange- 
ments rested by which matters were carried 
to this injudicious extremity: the motive was 

bly to produce an effect, and a profound 
Impression on the prisoner: the latter ubject 
was fully attained ; the unfortunate victim of 
a tardy and mistaken mercy was taken down 
to the sick-room ina state of stupor. I donot 
know what was his ultimate fate, as I quitted 
the ship a few days after; but it was under- 
stood that, though he had partially recovered 


the shock, it had paralysed his intellect. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Flag transferred to a ship of 98 guns. Dis- 
intment. Installation of a Knight of 
Bath ; ludicrous incident. Appointed 
Lieutenant of the Z A disciplinari- 
an. Superseded. Join the A—— frigate 
as Supernumerary. Sagacity of rats on 
board. More disappointments. Take com- 
mand of the * * * schooner. Service afoat. 
Perilous situation, and narrow escape from 
shipwreck. Heavy gale. Lose our muin- 
mast. Spring aleak. Providential pre 
servation from foundering. 





On the 20th of March, the flag h»ving been 
shifted into the Neptune, ninety-eight, the 
supernumeraries on promotion, myself among 
the number, with the admiral’s followers, in 
all mustering upwards of fifty, were turned 
over to that ship. 

While at Fort Royal a droll incident, of 
which I was a witness, furnished at the mo- 
ment subject-matter of much amusement. It 

during the ceremony of the instal- 
lation of a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
in the person of the commander-in-chief cf’ 
the forces, the late Sir Geo. B—~— , who re- 
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hands of Sir Alex. C--—, a proxy for the 
sovereign. ‘The ceremony, after one or two 
previous rehearsals, was performed with al] 
the parade and form that circumstances would 
permit, in the grand saloon of the Goverp. 
ment-House. ‘The representative of majest 
having taken his place in due state, at the 
upper end of the apartment, the knight elect, 
preceded by various officers, bearing on a 
splendid velvet cushion the insignia of the 
order, was ushered into the presence; the 
whole, as they advanced, pausing at stated 
distances, and performing the accustomed 
humber of salaams; and the entire affair 
might have passed off well enough, particular. 
ly m the eyes of the colonists, who constitut- 
ed the greater portion of the audience, had 
not the hero of the piece, with a somewhat 
singular incongruity of taste, taken it intohis 
head to give a practical illustration of the 
eisy transition from the sublime to the ridicc- 
‘ous, by an uutimely caper, suddenly trans. 
furming the pompous melo-drama into as droll 
a farce us could well be witnessed. To those 
unacquainted with the process of manufactur. 
ing @ knight, it may be necessary to premise, 
that in approaching or retiring from the pre-’ 
sence, etiquette in no wise permits the back 
to be turnei towards majesty; so that it be- 
comes necessary to retreat from the presence 
stern foremost. Now this manwuvre in the 
present instance was, even for one much 
younger and more agile than our veteran 
chevalier, notrifling undertaking. The saloon 
was upwards of one hundred feet in length, 
the whole of which it was necessary to trav- 
erse with measured step backwards, like a 
crab; and it was soon evident, by the anxious 
glances flank and rear, that the hero (a tall 
spare rickety sexagenarian,) encumbered with 
harness, and especially a pair of long military 
boots and spurs, was by no means equal to the 
task. He had, however, achieved one half 
the distance, and had reached the centre of 
the saloon, when, having come to the recover 
after the second profound conge, he was re- 
suming his retrograde march, but, betrayed 
cither by his heels or his spurs, he fell, like 
his great prototype* of yore, and measured his 
length on the floor. The effect was irresisti- 
ble. In vain propriety pleaded against any 
indecorous exhibition of feeling. Every face 
relaxed in an instant, and numbers, no longer 
able to restrain their risibility, availed them- 
selves of the open windows to look outside 
and give vent in Jaughter to the fit that over- 
powered them. The most racy part of the 
scene was the uncouth efforts made by Gene- 
ral,——a corpulent old gentleman, one of the 
two supporters,— while doing his best to pick 
up the prostrate hero, who, once more placed 





* This officer, from a modest comparison which he 
was said to have made between some of his own actions 
and those of the imperial Roman, was known among ihe 





ceived the investiture of the order at the 


tr ops and the squadron by the name of Cesar. 
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is pins, accomplished the remainder of his 
= waned rol celerity ludicrously con- 
trasted with the former movements. 

Nothing remarkable occurred between this 
and the following July, in which month I 
finally quittad the flag-ship. The interval was 

ssed chiefly at Martinico, the Saintes, and 
Guadalope ; the recent capture of these islands 
rendering the presence of the commander-in- 

ief necessary. 

ae ae 16th of July I received my first 
commission as lieutenant of the D-——, an 
eighteen-gun brig sluop. But as this was but 
to filian admiralty vacancy, a direct promise 
was attached, through the admiral’s secretary, 
of something more substantial on the arrival 
of the officer expected from England to super- 
sede me. The officer commanding this ves- 
se] was one of those martincts to whom I have 
before had occasion to allude. It was whis- 
pered amoung the squadron (in which his repu- 
tation was appreciated as it merited) that his 
system invariably was to prefer acting to con- 
firmed officers; as the former, having less ex- 
perience and being aware of the frail tenure 
of their appointments, could be more easily 
made subservient to his views. With these 
he soon contrived to foment some difference 
—for which, where there exists the disposi- 
tion, pretexts are seldom wanting—and this 
led to a suspension from duty, a threac of a 
court-martial, or a complaint to the comman- 
der-in-chief,—steps which were only to be 
averted by an acknowledgment of the fault or 
error with which the parties stood charged ; 
and asthe unfortunate delinquent, finding his 
promotion in jeopardy, and all his future pros- 
pects involved, had no other means of avoid- 
ing the evil, it will not be wondered at that 
he should succumb. This concession once 
extorted, was ever after suspended in terrorem 
over his head, as a means to turn and bend 
him to the pur of his superior. Such 
was the reported character of our new com- 
mander; and so much of it I but too soon found 
to be true. 

Shortly after my joining this vessel, in 
which [ found the captain’s very name gene- 
rally execrated, we paid a visit to the harbour 
ot ——. On the day of our arrival this officer, 
having dined with the mess of the garrison, 
returned on board between five and six bells 
(half-past ten) in the first watch, evidently in 
a high state of excitement from the stimulus 
he had imbibed ; and, summoning the lieuten- 
ant,-~an acting officer, who had charge of the 
watch, and against whom he entertained a 
pique,—with his usual arrogant tone he pro- 
ceeded to interrogate him on some extremely 
minute details of service. After a long cross- 
examination, pretending to find some discre- 
pancy or deficiency in his statement, he ac- 
cused him of ignorance and neglect of duty ; 
and when the other, conscious of the injustice 
of the charge, respectfully, but firmly, at- 


tempted to vindicate himself, he was 

ed from duty, and sent to his cabin a prisoner, 
for “ publicly on the quarter-deck contradict- 
ing his superior officer.” Almcst at the same 
moment | was myself, on some trifling occas- 
ion, placed in durance; and before midnight 
there was not a commissioned or warrant 
officer on board who was not in confinement 
for one or other cause, real or imaginary; so 
that the following morning, there being noone 
to carry on the duty, this worthy was himself 
obliged to’ turn out and take charge of the 
deck. As usnal, the sine qua non of pardon 
was a written acknowledgment. This, from 
a sense of honour, and the duty I owed to 
myself, I thought it became me to refuse. It 
was in vain that, when this requisition was 
made, I respectfully remonstrated :—such an 
appeal to such a man was little comprehend- 
ed, or, if comprehended, produced much 
worse than no impression, for it was constru- 
ed into an aggravation of my offence ; and I 
continued for some time after a prisoner, 
until at length circumstances released me 
without the sacrifice of my honour or consis- 
tency. 

This man possessed a temper so violent, that 
at times, when irritated, he seemed to lose all 
self-command, dancing and raving about the 
ship like a madmuaa. 

One day, having chased a small trading 
vessel under the lee of one of our own islands, 
the master, either not hearing the muskets 
that were fired to bring him to, or desirous of 
reaching his port before dark, did not immedi- 
ately comply with the requisition, and on our 
coming up he was ordered on board, After a 
volley of the most intemperate language, al- 
though the poor fellow meekly and respect- 
fully endeavoured to excused himself, he was 
ordered to strip; the hands were turned up 
for punishment; and while the poor fellow, 
in an aguny of fright at the ignominious fate 
that awaited him, implored in the most abject 
manner for pardon, he was seized up by the 
wrists tothe gangway. Having been thus 
exposed, and his feelings excited to the ut- 
most, he was at length cast off without the 
infliction of the lash. 

All this in the end brought with it a just 
though lenient retribution. Not long after, in 
the command of some other vessel on the 
home station, pursuing the same line of con- 
duct, this individual was superseded from his 
ship; and, though possessing considerable pat- 
ronage, he has never since been promoted, or 
employed. 

The officer appointed by the Admira] 
having at length arrived to supersede me, 
was permitted, pending my promised re-ap- 
pointment, and in consequence of an invita- 
tion from the mess, to remain as a supernu- 


merary in the gun-room of the L—— frigate, 





cer a friend with whom I had 
previously sailed, and for whose many kind- 
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inesses I shall ever hold myself deeply indebt- 
ed. In this ship I remained between two and 
-three months, the greater part of which time 
we were stationary at the Saintes with the 
flag-ship. Before quitting this ship, [ cannot 
forbear relating a remarkable instance of the 
“eagacity of rats, which occurred on board. 
Frem time to time a variety of mess and 
other articles had been missing from the gun- 
‘room and cabins, and the loss, from the nature 
‘of many of the articles, could only be referred 
.to theft on the part of some biped employed 
there. This circumstance gave rise to much 
unpleasant mystery and suspicion. In vain 
the strictest look-out and the most extraordi- 
Mary means were used to detect the delin- 
quent ; not the slightest clue could be traced. 
At length, to the increased astonishment of 
all, a large iron rat-trap weighing ten or 
twelve pounds, which for some time had been 
baited to thin the rats with which the ship 
abvunded, also vanished. As no possible mo- 
tive could be assigned for purloining such an 
article, conjectures were exhausted in imag- 
ining what could have become of it. Subse- 
quently, the ship having been taken into dock 
to undergo a thorough repair, on ripping up 
the lining in the hold, between the timbers in 
the run of the ship, the whole of the missing 
articles, forming an extensive and hereroge- 
neous magazine, were found. Along with 
the remains of less durable articles, were to 
be seen various sorts of crockery, knives, 
forks, silver spoons, and severalspecimens of 
hardware, and among the rest, to the astonish- 
ment of all, the redoubted trap. But how it 
found its way there was still the theme of 
wonder; nor could it ever be explained. 
While thus from day to day “living in 
hopes,” unlooked-for circumstances took place, 
which entirely changed my prospects. The 
commander-in-chief, appointed to the govern- 
ment of one of the recently captured colonies, 
resigned the command of the squadron to 
Rear-Admiral Sir ——. This was at 
once a death-blow to my hopes of promotion 
on this station; for, although those on whom 
I had depended encou me to expect every 
thing from the latter officer, to whose favour- 
able notice it was promised I should be re- 
commended, the circumscribed patronage, 
arising from the reduction of the fleet, left 
buta slender foundation on which to build fu- 
ture expectations. Thus a second time, within 
a short period, was the prize for which I had 
so long and so anxiously contended wrenched 
from my grasp—the cup dashed from my lips 
at the moment of fruition. Ye who, having 
long buffeted against the adverse tide of for- 
tune, and who, just attaining the haven of 
your desires, have been hurled back by the 
returning surge into the wide ocean of un- 
certainty, without compass or beacon, and 
hawe had to take a fresh departure and eom- 
mence your voyage anew, say! is there under 
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the sun any vexation more mortifying, thay 
when for the first time, after a long probation, 
you had at length come to the conclusion tha; 
you really were somebody,—by a revulsion of 
fortune to be again forced back to the conyic. 
tion that, alas! you are, after all, nobody! 
To forego the comparative luxuries of the 
ward, or gun-room, and your own snug cabin, 
for everlasting junk and everlasting gloom, 
rendered tenfold more melancholy by a des. 
ponding imagination !—to doff the white-was) 
boards, and re-ship the humble weekly ac. 
count, while your brother mids, o’er whom 
you so late topped the officer, eye you askance 
with imvidious glance; and the “ lutfs,” 
scarcely knowing whether to consider you as 
fish or flesh, doubtful of their etiquette, as. 
sume an air of forbearance and commisera- 
tion!—al]l this is well calculated to remind 
you of your failen condition, and call to mind 
the ill-natured aphorism which insists thet 
the best of us are apt to feel something not 
disagreeable in the reverses or misfortunes of 
our friends. 

However, there was no remedy; and on 
the arrival of the new commander-in-chief, a 
vacancy occurring in the J » advice-boat, 
tender to the flag-ship, by the counsel of my 
friend, the late secretary, and for want of a 
better offer, I was fain toaccept this command; 
and accordingly forthwith received my ap- 
pointment, and joined on the 12th of Decen- 
ber, 1809. ‘This vessel, a schooner of be- 
tween 80 and 90 tons burthen, a smart, hand- 
some little craft, built after the model of the 
Virginia pilot-boat, was an excellent sea-boat; 
and though, as usual, encumbered with too 
much top gear, she sailed like a witch. Em- 
ployed chiefly in carrying despatches to the 
ships of the squadron, and in keeping up the 
communication of the islands, we were con- 
tinually on the move. Few can form a cor- 
rect idea of the arduous nature of the task | 
had now to perform. Ali the details of duty, 
divided in a iarger vessel among numercus 
individuals, were here centered in me alone. 
The only officer beside myself,—the midsh))- 
man before mentioned, a supernumerary on 
promotion,— was so little useful, that, for cer- 
tain cogent reasons, it was deemed inexpedi- 
ent to give him charge of a watch; and hav- 
ing no one to share the load of duty and re- 
sponsibility, I was, in truth, fac-totum of my 
little vessel—commander, master, boatswain, 
gunner, carpenter, sail-maker, by turns, and 
sometimes cook. In reality, the duty of the 
two former offices were by no means ideal. 
For the first, there were the ordinary cares 
incident to the charge, the discipline and the 
internal economy of the vessel; to which 
were superadded the confidential commission 
and orders, sometimes verbal, from the com- 
mander-in-chief, when sent on various mis- 
sions to every quarter of the station; with a 
thousand others from various individuals, who 
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| knowledge being necessary fur both, with in- 
‘board so “ticklish ’ a class of vessels to guard 


‘ther. For the space ot nearly two years, in 





i selvesof thisopportunity of com- 
mine the different islands at which 
we touched, or procuring from them articles 
not within their reach at head-quarters. As 
to the second office, it is only necessary to| 
observe that the same skill and process were | 
in general as requisite here as in a frigate; 
nearly the same degree of science and local 


deed an additional degree of vigilance on 
against contingencies in squally or bad wea- 
[—] 


which I commanded this vessel, numerous 
were the stirring incidents and the hair- 
breadth escapes consequent on a life of such 
vicissitude and rapid locomotion. A general 
sketch, however, of these may spare the mo- 
notony of much detail. 

Arriving perchance from some distant quar- 
ter, scarcely would the anchor be at the 
ground, when pressing despatches from the 
admiral or the commander-in-chief of the 
forces would again send us packing from 
head-quarters. Under a press of sail the 
whole right, we would probably reach Mar- 
tinique early the following day; here landing 
“in spite of wind or weather,” waiting on 
the governor, and fulfilling all the objects of 
our mission, by noon again would the anchor 
be apeak, and the evening would find us at 
supper at Dominica; the following morning, 
three hundred miles on the way, breakfasting 
with the president of Montserrat; by sunset 
at Nevis; the next day dining at St. Kitt’s, 
supping at St. Eustatius, and not many hours 
after among the Danes of St. Croix or St. 
Thomas, or the Spaniards of Porto Rico. This 
was the sort of lite I led. At sea in bad wea- 
ther, or indeed at any time when near the 
land, having no one to whom I could confide 
the navigation, my presence on deck was so 
continually necessary that repose was out of 
the question. More than once on such occa- 
sions has a brief absence of a few minutes 
nearly involved us all indestruction. On one 
of these occasions, when bound with des- 
patches for Antigua, during the tremendous 
gale which committed such ravages in that 
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points to leeward of our course, into a deep 
bay, the two extremities of which (the inter- 
mediate land being low and scarcely visible) 
had been mistaken for the passage; whereas 
the pomt we had to weather was broad on-the 
weather bow. At this moment we were go- 
ing at the rate of nine or ten knots an hour, 
the wind a-beam, blowing a hard gale, and a 
tremendous sea setting into the bay. One 
minute more and our destruction was inevit- 
able. ‘Tio work off shore would have been out 
of the question under such circumstances; 
with only a fore-sail, the vessel would not 
have stayed. It was therefore neck or no- 
thing with us. Hauling close to the wind, 
we just managed to bring her nose a little to 
windward of the rugged point which it was 
necessary to weather, over which the sea was 
breaking in mountains of foam. It was an 
awful and anxious moment; the least change 
of wind, or the smallest inattention at the 
helm, might have been fatal. The hour was 
near midnight. As the sea roared and the 
wind howled through the rigging, and the 
spray beat over the vessel, each stood in si- 
lent suspense; while rocks lifted their black 
heads over the retreating surge, and became 
visible every now and then, as the moon 
emerged from the swiftly fleeting cluud.. 
Scarce a whisper was heard, as we passed’ 
through the white foam of the breakers, near 
enough to toss a biscuit on shore. Thus we 
passed to windward of these castellated crags. 
But when these were fairly on our lee quar- 
ter, a simultaneous exclamation of joy and 
satisfaction burst from all on board, added to 
ceserved praises of the gallant “little barky” 
that had achieved her task so well; and, in- 
deed, to the excellent fast-sailing and wea- 
therly qualities of our schooner we were solely 
indebted for our preservation; not one vessel 
in a thousand would have carried us through 
it as she did. Built at Honduras, of the best 
materials, (save her fastenings, which were 
iron,) her decks and planking were of eedar, 
and her timbers and beams of an indigenous 
hard wood as tough as box. She was cap- 
tured not long after being launched, purchased 
into the service, and for the first time coppered. 


island in 1811, a few leagues to windward of| Either from carelessness, or that deplorable 


the north end of the island of Dominica, we 
parted our mainmast close to the deck, and 
found it expedient to bear up under the lee of 
Mariagalante, and make for the passage be- 
tween Deseada and the southeast extremity 
of Grande Terre, called Point Chateau. Hay- 
ing kept the deck until about 10 p.m, when 
(the latter point being by the light of the moon 
clearly discernible, and the passage well open 
on the lee bow,) and imagining it impossible 
that any mistake could occur, I ventured be- 
low to take some refreshment. I had been 
absent not more than a quarter of an hour, 
when, returning on deck and looking out a- 
head, I found we were running two or three 


ignorance and want of science so often evinc- 
ed by the heads as well as the subordinates in 
the building departments of our dock-yards, 
instead of re-fastening her previously to put- 
ting on the copper, she was coppered over 
the iron;—an incongruity, the singular ef- 
fects of which, as they subsequently nearly 
proved fata] to us, are worthy remark. She 
had not yet run above four years, when a few 


way from Barbadoes to the Saintes, in a stor- 
my gale and heavy sea, she suddenly sprung 
a leak, which required the constant use of the 
pumps to keep her free until we reached our 


destination. On stripping off the copper, 





months after my appointment to her, on our: 
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the leak was found to proceed from the start- 
ing of a plank, the iron fastenings of which 
were decayed; and as there was reason to 
suppose that this was general, the necessity 
for an entire re-fastening was evident, and 
we were accordingly despatched to Barbadoes 
for that purpose. With the pumps constantly 
going, we reached thiz island; when, on 

eaving down in the careenage, and stripping 
off the copper, we were astonished at the con- 
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that part of the coast of Guiana where the 0. 


es. With this view, coasting along the eag, 
side of the island, we at length opened the sy. 
perb vista formed by the south shore of Trin}. 
dad and the opposite coast of the continent of 
South America ; the former rising in moup. 
tains from the sea, and developing, as hill and 
valley successively opened upon us, all the 
rich and wild variety and luxuriance of Nature 


dition of her bottom. The decomposition of|in her infancy ; the low shores of the latter, 


the iron, from the chemical action of the cop- 
per and the sea-water, was in many places so 
complete, that nothing but a soft blue mud re- 
mained in the place of the bolts and fasten- 
ings of some of the planks ; which latter were 
only retained in their places by the oakum and 
the copper. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Trinidad. Dragons’ Mouths. Serzents’ 
Mouths. Rollers. Beautiful scenery. 
Earthquake. Pitch Lake. Port d’Es- 


pagne. Voyage across the Gulf to Guay- 
ra. Scenery. Patriots. Patriotic din- 
ner. Reflections. Description of Guayra. 
Gulf of Paria. Singular colour of the 
waters. Leak, and hopeless situatwn in 
agale. Acharacter. Arrival at Marti- 
nico. Hair breadth escape. 


Inthe month of June we were sent down to 
Trinidad with dispatches for the governor, | 
and orders for the naval commander on that, 
station. The course, or rather bearing, from 
Carlisle Bay to the Bocas de! Draco, the nor- 
thern passage to the Gulf of Paria, at the 
north-east angle of which is situated the cap- 
ital, Port d’Espagne, is about south-west by 
south ; but on account of the strong current | 
always setting to leeward along the coast, it 
is necessary to keepa puint or two (according 
to the circumstances of wind or weather) to 
windward ofthis course The rate of the cur- 
rents varies however so much, that it is at all 
times difficult to hit with precision any speci- 
fied point. We Jeft Barbadoes with a strong 
le and thick hazy weather, and early on 
e second morning descried the land.— 


intersected by the mighty arms of the mon. 
arch of the streams, contracting its dim and 
broken outline, until the converging shores 
(doubtless once connected) are only separa. 
ted by a strait or succession of passages form. 
ed by several small sandy islets. The prin: 
cipal mouths of the Orinoco empty themselves 
here; and the confluence of these torrent 
streams with the constant set from to wind. 
ward, and the swell of the ocean rolling on in 
never-ceasing motion over the wide bosom of 
the Atlantic, give rise to phenomena only to 
be experienced where such mighty causes 
are in operation. On rounding Point Galeo. 
ta, the south-east point of Trinidad at the en. 
trance of the channel, we first arrived within 
the unlooked-for influence of these. Instead 
of smooth water, as I had expected, we found 
ourselves involved in one of the most frightful 
mountain seas I ever encountered. Every 
wave threatened toingulf us. Never having 
up to this moment met with any one who had 
essayed this route, I had been ignorant of 
these rollers. Except to those who may have 
been tossed in a Massula boat, on the surf 
at Madras, it is quite impossible to give an 
idea of these stupendous billows: their aspect 
was perfectly appalling. We were in from 
twelve to fifteen fathoms water ; andas moun- 
tain after mountain, elevating their huge 
crests over our mast-heads, rolled on in quick 
sucvession as if in pursuit of our little craft, 
which was scudding at the rate of nine or ten 
knots before the gale. I every moment ex- 
pected either to strike the ground or be over- 
whelmed, and would willingly have receded; 
but the attempt to haul our wind with that 
intention might probably have been fatal. 
Keeping the southern shore of Trinidad on 
board, we at length got out of their reach, 
experiencing one of those sudden transitions, 





Finding ourselves, when day-light appeared, | 
beyond all calculation far to windward of our) 
reckoning, Point Galera, the north-east or! 
weathermost extremit 

broad on the lee bow, i determined, in order, 
to avoid the delay sometimes occasioned in) 
light winds by the sluice-like current of the| 


as striking as agreeable, which seamen alone 
essay, from the terrific turbulence of a stormy 
sea, to the serenity of a pertect calm. This 


ot the island being channel, from Point Galeota to the Serpents, 


extends about twenty-two leagues. About 
three Pp. M. we reached the_latter passages. 
When in mid-channel in one of these pas- 


Dragons’ Mouths, and the “working up to sages, I was surprised by a shock similar to 
the town consequent on this route, to proceed | that of a vessel striking the ground; but as 


by the passages (not often essayed by vessels 
of burthen) called the Serpents’ Mouths, | 


the lead, which was down in an instant, gave 


us no less than six fathoms, the sensation 


formed by certain islets between Point Yeaque, could only be attributed to an earthquake, 
ounth-went extremity of Trinidad, and | which, though an ordinary occurrence enough, 


rinoco disembognes itself by numerous branch. | 
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* filled with water, somt of which are said to 
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to the serenity of a perfect calm. This 
pre? from Point Galeota to the Serpents, 
extends about twenty-two leagues. About 
three p. m. we reached the latter passages. 


surprised bya shock similar to that 
of reo striking e ground; but as the 
lead, which was down in an instant, gave us 
no less than six fathoms, the sensation could 
only be attributed to an earthquake, which, 
though an ordinary occurrence enough, was, 
under all the circumstances, an odd coinci- 
dence. . 

The following morning we reached Port 
d’Espagne, the emporium of the island. ‘This 
is situated at the apex of the north-east angle 
of the Gulf of Paria, and is one of the finest 


The streets are wide, and laid out at Tight 
angles; and the houses being of a considera- 
ble elevation, substantially built, and in a su- 
perior style, gives the whole a most respecta- 
bleappearance. Trinidad is one of the largest, 
most fertile, and most beautiful of the Antilles. 
It is full of forests, with a profusion of every 
variety of the finest woods, some for ornament, 
others for pa PEI. It is difficult to con- 
vey an idea of the enchanting scenery of this 
island, and the shores of the superb inland 
sea, (two sides of which it environs,) to those 
who have only witnessed the tame outline, 
however lovely in its way, of English land- 
scape. ‘The painter alone can furnish a faint 
image of the scenes here presented to the 
eye. On the west side of the island, a few 
leagues south of Port d’Espagne, is situated 
that singular natural phenomenon, the Pitch 
Lake. On visiting this island in the N: . 
in 1806,an excursion was made to this quar- 
ter, witha view to explore it, though unluckily 
noone of this party was possessed of the ne- 
cessary degree of inclination or scientific 
knowledge for researches calculated to throw 
any new light on this anomaly of the works 
of Nature. As is but too generally the case, 
the little time that could be spared from the 
duties of the ship, after a cursory glance, was 
devoted to regaling, the party being enter- 
tained by a worthy proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood. This immense field, literally of 
mineral pitch, is three or four miles in cir- 
cumference, and of unknown depth. It is 
intersected by frequent chasms and crevices 


be unfathomable. The surface, which, from 
the decomposition of vegetable matter and the 
action of the atmosphere, has an ashy appear- 
ance, is dotted in many places with patches 
covered with long grass and shrubs; these 
are the haunts of birds of the most beautiful 
plumage. Though this mass of pitch is in 
general sufficiently hard to bear any weight, 
it receives the impression of the foot, and in 
dry hot weather is sometimes so yielding, 


by it. Alligators are numerous in this part 
of the island, though none were met with in 
this visit. 

After a pleasant sojourn of two or three 
days, during which I was hospitably enter- 
tained by the governor-general, at the govern- 
ment mansion, delightfully situated a mile or 
two from the town, we quitted Port d’Espagne 
on our way to the Venezuclan town of Guay- 
ra, on the opposite shore, or western conti- 
nental boundary, of the Gulf of Paria. These 
waters form an irregular oblong square of be- 
tween seventy and eighty miles from east to 
west in length, and fifty from north to south, 
bounded to the south and west by the continent 
of South America, to the east by Trinidad, 
and to the north by a mountainous peninsular 
ridge of the former—which extends i. a line 
nearly due east, and is separated from a simi- 
lar arm stretching forth to the latter (to which 
it has all the appearance of having been once 
joined) by a the narrow straits called the 
Bocas del Draco, or Dragons’ Mouths.— 
Through these channels the waters, owing 
to the debouchure of several of the mouths of 
the Orinoco into the Gulf, continually rush 
with the torrent rapidity of a mill-stream, 
requiring a strong breeze to stem it: and so 
great is the current all along the coast, that if 
once driven to leeward in light winds, ina 
dull-sailing vessel, it becomes a work of 
labour, as well as time, to get to windward 
again. 

Among the varieties peculiar to sea lifé, 
nothing is more agreeable than exploring 
seas, harbours, or coasts little known or fre- 
quented. Thus novelty and the beauties of 
the magnificent panorama which on all sides 
met the eye, under a sky of unclouded azure, 
gave to our voyage to the great continent all 
the charms of a pleasure excursion. As we 
glided along smoothly though rapidly over the 
placid waters before a gentle top-gallant 
breeze, the eye alternately dwelt on some of 
the finest scenes in nature ;—to the north-east, 
the mountains of Trinidad, covered to their 
extremest height by their tufted foliage, the 
ever-green mangroves fringing their margin, 
a forest rising from the sea; to the north, the 
Dragons’ Mouths, and the verdant islets that 
form them; and, seen in the west, the lofty 
Sierra de Paria, their blue summits lost in the 
clonds. To Europeans the first view of this 
fine country, with its noble rivers, its giant 
mountains, and profuse vegetation, is sublime, 
Our imagination was moreover excited by the 
great and interesting events of which this 
proportion of the New World had so recently 
become the arena. But a few months had 
elapsed since the natives of this extensive 
empire, who had for ages submitted to the 
most degrading despotism, suddenly awaken- 
ing as from a dream, had shaken off the in- 
cubus that oppressed them, and had dared at 
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their prerogatives, and vindicate the long 
withheld rights of humanity. We were there- 
fore naturally curious to observe how the in- 
fant tree of liberty, so recently germinating in 
a soil and clime hitherto considered so un- 
congenial, flourished in the embryo republic. 

Among the Guayrans the arrival of a vessel 
wearing a pendant, and the sight of a British 
officer, were events of sufficiently rare occur- 
rence to constitute an epoch; and they re- 
ceived us most cordially. We found them 
still reeling under the intoxicating excitement 
of the first respiration of the air of freedom. 
“ Libertad” was every where the word. A 
public dinner, at which the authorities and 
heads of the community of the town and 
neighbouring district assisted, was given to 
us on the occasion. Patriotic sentiments, 
toasts and songs, vociferated in full chorus, 
with an energy that made “ the welkin ring,” 
were of course the order of the day. As these 
rang upon our ears in successive peals until 
late in the day, on casting my eyes around 
the festive board, and surveying the assem- 
bled group, [ could not help being struck with 
the apparent want of connexion between 
cause and effect. And if it had been fair to 
draw inferences of the moral and physical at- 
tributes of a whole population, of an exten- 
sive empire, from those of a small remote dis- 
trict, I should, in spite of all this flourishing, 
have trembled for the sacred cause. With 
the exception of the commandant, a good 
looking young man, and one or two others, 
among the whole of the party, as well as 
those [saw in the town, but few traits char- 
acteristic of physical or moral energy were 
visible. Instead of beings likely to redeem 
the pledges held forth by the lofty sentiments 
so vehemently uttered, te buckle on their 
armour, to fight the good fight to the ery of 
“ war to the knife,” as many of their coun- 
trymen have subsequently done, the decrepi- 
tude and debility of age seemed in the majority 


to have unfitted them for any kind of action|) 


or strenuous exertion. Struck with the in- 
congruity, and wondering what could have 
become of all the young men, 1 could not 
help imparting my ideas on the subject to an 
individual of the United States, who was set- 
tled there as a merchant; and the solution of 
the mystery which he gave me, taught me 
how little external appearance in this part of 
the world is to be depended on. The Creole 
descendants of Europeans in general are dis- 
tinguishable by a delicacy of appearance and 
want of freshness even in extreme youth, and 
they prematurely assume all the external 
characteristics of age. This is in a great 
measure owing to the climate, in which the 
race of both sexes evidently degenerates. In 
this instance, however, according to my in- 
formant, who was well acquainted with the 
biography, public and private, of the greater 
part of the guests assembled on this occasion, 
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licentious habits had assisted in accelerating 
the march of Time, who had se heavily and 
unsparingly laid his hand on their persons 
that the greater part, who only numbered no 
more than about thirty years, might well haye 
passed for sexagenarians From what! haye 
seen, and much more that [ have learred fron 
individuals possessing information on the sub- 
ject, [deem it more than doubtful that the 
Colombians would have wrought out their in- 
dependence of themselves, without externa! 
aid. Atall events, after such an example, 
the lovers of liberty, wherever they may ex- 
ist, or however hopeless may be their pros- 
pects, need never despair. Teste were such 
mighty results produced by apparently such 
inadequate means. At the commencement 
of the struggle, there seemed neither in the 
physical nor moral aspect of the people any 
thing from which to anticipate a successfiil 
termination of it. Prostrate under the foot of 
a giant despotism, it seemed scarcely possible 
they could assume the attitude they have sub- 
sequently exhibited. Yet, impotent as they 
appeared, we have seen them shake off the 
heavy yoke in despite of the organized efforts 
of their puissant oppressors. 

Afterall, it is to be doubted whether liberty 
was not precipitated before the people were 
prepared to receive it. A favourable con- 
juncture of circumstances in the old world; 
the “march of intellect,” (the affected jest, 
and real terror of those who profit by the 
ignorance of their tellow men,) and particu- 
larly the moral and physical decrepitude of 
the mother country, prematurely ignited the 
train, which spread in one vast flame from 
one extremity to the other of the new world. 
That the people were not morally prepared 
for liberty is evident, from the anarchy and 
division every where prevailing among them 
at this moment. A mass of people who had 
so long been sunk in every species of political 
and moral degradation by the operation of 
ong existing causes, and who had been kept 
down by that moral steam-engine of despot- 
ism, the Inquisition—an engine alike fatal to 
arts, science, and every kind of knowledge— 
could not ina moment be regenerated. Po- 
litical changes, to be lasting, should be grad- 
ual—*“ only so much should be attempted as 
the necessities of the times require, and the 
state of public opinion warrants.” Even at 
the present moment, it is but the reflecting 
and enlightened few who can be made to 
comprehend and appreciate the spirit of free- 
dom, the mutual mghts of men, and the best 
forms of society in all its minute ramifications 
and bearings. The prejudices of an age will 
not give way to the arguments of an hour, 
however, they may be based in truth. 

Guayra, though the principal town of a 
large district, and carrying on a considerable 
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the extensive plains reaching from the foot of, 
the lofty ridge extending in a westerly direc- 
tion to the Gulf of Caricco, called the Sierra 
de Paria. Judging from the immediate envi- 
rons of the town (which, so far as | had time 
and opportunity for observation, appeared yet 
in all the wild luxuriance of nature, covered 
with forest and brush-wood,) little of al! this 
superb tract, abounding in the richest soil and 
capable of unlimited production, appeared cul- 
tivated. ‘The houses for the most part are 
built of clay or mud. One long wide desolate 
street, crossed by a few smaller, extends up 
from the beach, on which there is no landing 
place, althougha heavy surf, highly dangerous 
to boats, at all times beats. 

On returning across the gulf, I remarked a 
peculiarity in the colour of these waters which 
I had never observed before, or seen noticed 
by others. Near the centre of the gulf the 
surface all around us appeared of a blood-red 
colour.* This is probably occasioned by cer- 
tain ochreous earths brought down by the 
Orinoco or other rivers emptying themselves 
into this basin, or by animalcule ; but the 
principal cause appears to be the refraction of 
light on the mass; for repeated trials made on 
a portion drawn in a bucket, showed that the 
suffusion of colouring matter, if any, was too 
slight to be detected in the bucket, and when 
poured from a tumbler, the water appeared 
perfectly limpid. 

Off Grenada we picked up a small coasting 
craft which had drifted out to sea, and for 
which, on towing it into St. George’s, we re- 
ceived a handsome salvage. 

Not long after this trip to Terra Firma, on 
our way to join the flag-ship at Fort Royal, 
Martinico, we experienced another of those 
hair-breadth escapes, which it is so peculiarly 
the lot of sailors more than any other class of 
men to essay, and more than one striking in- 
stance of which 1 have already recorded. 
Looking into Carlisle bay, on our return from 
2 visit made to various islands with dispatch- 
es, in expectation of finding the admiral, we 
quitted that anchorage late in the evening, 
the wind blowing a heavy gale. About one 
a. M. I was aroused by the officer having 
charge of the deck, who in the hurried accents 
of alarm (though, as will be seen, a most in- 
trepid fellow) besought me to come on deck 
without a moment’s delay, as the vessel had 
sprung a leak; that the *tween decks were 
already afloat, and that she was fast filling. 
As may be supposed, I did not wait to make 
my toilet: out of bed I flew, and on deck I 
bounded in an instant; and, O ye landsmen, 
what a scene! I should have liked to have a 
few of you by my side at that moment: above 


ee 
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all, our penny-wise and economical friend 
Joseph,* and a few others, who are striving so 
hard to curtail the * hardy tar,” so prodigal of 
his blood, (in order that these same “ gentle- 
men of England may live at home at ease,”) 
of their scanty pittance, so dearly earned 
amid dangers, alarms, and every kind of hard- 
ship and privation. It was an awful night: 
no moon. It blew a heavy gale; and as the 
straining vessel plunged through the brine 
over a mountain sea, white with foam, the 
wind (a little abaft the beam) howled dismal- 
ly through the rigging-—the spray, as we flew 
along at the rate of nine or ten knots an 
hour, flying in successive showers over the 
decks— 


* One wide water all around us, 
All above but one black sky."’ 


The whole of the crew (the watch below hav- 
ing all mustered on deck) were assembled 
abaft the main-mast, silent, and confounded 
with the apparent awful certamty of immedi- 
ate and inevitable destruction. “T'was a try- 
ing moment. However, to encourage others, 
| at once felt the necessity of setting an ex- 
ample of confidence, which I was, however, 
far from feeling. The water, which on turn- 
ing out I found to have reached the cabin 
platform much higher than the foremost parts 
of the deck, made me fully alive to our des- 
perate situation. The first thing I did was to 
set the pumps going, and to take in the close- 
reefed fore-sail; but the men were so stupified 
and bewildered, that it was with considerable 
difficulty 1 could get them to move, only one 
or two of them apperently retaining their ac- 
customed alacrity and self possession. With 
these I repaired below, in order to ascertain 
by the state and direction of the leak what 
was next to be done. Proceeding forward 
under the hammocks, and through the water, 
surging trom side to side, and already ankle- 
deep over the deck, we ascertained at once 
the precise source and full extent of our criti- 
cal situation. Immediately under the fore- 
foot, on the larboard and (on the tack on which 
we were standing) the lee-bow, we found the 
water gushing in witha noise and velocity 
that gave us reason to suppose her bows had 
opened, and that in spite of the pumps, before 
we could get at the leak by cutting away the 
lining and part of the deck, the vessel would 
inevitably fill. While thus busied below, I 
gave orders to wear, hoping, by bringing her 
close to the wind on the contrary tack,in the 
intervals of her pitching, to bring the leak 
higher out of the water. In performing this 
operation, a part of the crew had sought a 
comparative shelter from the successive seas 
breaking over the bows abaft the mast. These 
for the first time discovered that the small 
bower-anchor usually secured by the flues 
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over the gunwale was no longer to be seen. 
It now appeared that this anchor, by the heavy 
pitching of the vessel, chafed through the 
shank painter, disengaged itself from the gun- 
wale, and was suspended from the cat-head 
only by the stopper under the bows, and that, 
acting like a battering-ram, it had duga large 
hole in the latter. “A correct knowledge of 
the disease isone half its cure.” As the case 
was urgent, for we had nota moment to spare, 
it occurred to us to attempt to get at the leak 
outside. This, though a sort of forlorn hope 
for the individual who might attempt to exe- 
cute, was no sooner suggested than it was 
readilly undertaken by the intrepid Edwards. 
This fine fellow, secured by ropes over the 
bows, from which he was suspended, amid 
the buffeting of the surge; that threatened to 
drown or dash him to pieces, succeeded in 
sunffing with his feet a hammock and some 
bedding into the hole, in a manner sufficient 
to arrest the ingress of water until more 
effectual means could be taken. 

Some of the traits of E.’s character furnish- 
ed an amusing illustration of the whimsical 
peculiarity of the genus of which he was a 
genuine specimen. With that reckless con- 
tempt of danger which would have prompted 
him to put his head into the mouth of a twen- 
ty-four pounder, if duty, the orders of his 
superior, or, as I verily believe, the defiance 
of his messmates had dared him to it, he 
united that unfortunate propensity, too often 
connected with many generous qualities, an 
invincible attachment to “ strong waters.” In 
short, “’twas Bill’s larboard and starboard.” 
Bill “swore there was nothing like grog.” 
But keep this out of his reach, and you might 
mould him to any thing; for he was naturally 
one of the most cheerful and best tempered 
fellows in existence, the life and fun of the 
whole crew. With the grog-bottle under his 
lee, he became totally unmanageable, and was 
fit for nothing. One day, when! was ordered 
off to sea a great hurry, I was delayed by the 
boat, which was on shore under Edwards’s 
orders, completing the water. On repairing 
to the spot I found him quite drunk, and the 
rest of the boat’s crew in little better condi- 
tion. However, 1 pardoned him once more, 
but gave him to understand it would be the 
Jast time. Seeing that it would not do to try 
the experiment again, yet knowing the impo- 
tency of his own resolution to withstand the 
temptation which the numerous opportunities 
of indulgence afforded, without some unusu- 
ally strong obligation to refrain, stronger even 
than the dread of punishment or disgrace,— 
the idea suggested itself of binding himself’ 
by an oath to eschew all fluids stronger than 
water, for a limited period: for, as he observ- 
ed, “if he was to die for it, he must havea 
thimblefull now and then.” Accordingly, he 
was formally sworn by his messmates, on the 
sacred volume, to abstain from all strong drink, 


neat or diluted, for the space of a month.— 
This oath I have reason to know was) most 
religiously kept. While we remained to- 
gether, | had no more trouble with him on the 
score of drunkenness. At the end of the 
stipulated period he obtained a day’s leave, in 
which doubtless he did his best to bring up 
“the lee-way ;” and the following day he 
renewed his engagemuat.* This high sense 
of the sacred obligation of an oath is general 
among seamen, and may serve to show the 
strong, though apparently superficial, senti. 
ment of religion which pervades them. 

On our arrival the following day at Fort 
Royal, we were taken into careenage. On 
carecning to repair the leak, we had an op- 
portunity of contemplating the full extent of 
the danger we had escaped. The whole in 
the bows was nearly large enough to creep 
into; five minutes’ delay would have sent us 
to the bottom. 


* Can we have a better illustration of the beneficial 
effects of the permanently ubstinence pledge made by 
those who become members of Temperance Socictics.— 
Eprror. 
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Martinico is deservedly reckoned one of 
the most beautiful and most productive of thc 
Antilles. Taken from its north-west to its 
south-east extremity, it is fifty miles in length, 
and about seventeen in breadth. From the 
number and excellence of its bays and har- 
bours, it is peculiarly adapted to trade. On 
its south and west coasts are high and deep 
mountains, irregular ramifications of which 
cross the general chain, and project into the 
sea,—forming those deep bays, called by the 
French Culs de Sac, for which the island is 
remarkable. It produces in abundance sugar, 
coffee, cassia, cotton, indico, cocoa, ginger, 
and tobacco. 

Fort Royal, the principal town, is situated 
on a neck of low land on the north side of 
noble bay or harbour, which is capable of an- 
choring all the navies of Europe. ‘This har- 
bour is near the middle of the west side of the 
island. Fort Royal is a large, clean, and 
well-built town, the streets intersecting each 
other at right angles; and both here and at 
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St. Pierre’s the houses have more a European 
air than those of any of our English colonies. 
On the heights at the back of the town are 
the extensive fortifications of Fort Dessaix, 
(subsequently Bourbon,) and to the eastward, 
on a small peninsula forming the careenage, 
are those of Fort Edward. I visited both 
these shortly after the surrender of the island, 
and was astonished at the apparent strength 
of the works, particularly of the former, which 
] should imagine capable of an obstinate and 
protracted resistance. This is situated on 
and covers a lofty eminence, overlooking the 
town. Itis ofan irregular pentagonal form, 
following the outline of the ground, and 
mounted at the time of its capitulation one 
hundred and twenty cannon and mortars. 
‘The harbour, besides other batteries, is de- 
fended at its entrance by a remarkable rock, 
or Islet aux Ramiers, or Pigeon Island of the 
English : this is strongly fortified. 

St. Pierre’s, the second town in the Island. 
is built at the foot of precipitous hills, on a 
narrow strip of land forming the beach, seven 
leagues north-west of Fort Royal: three long 
streets run parallel to this, crossed by others 
at right angles. Here, if it were not now 
and then for a glimpse of the vegetation 
which characterises tropical scenery, one 
might well imagine himself in the French 
provincial towns of the second or third class. 
The cause seems to be this: the French, un- 
like our restless countrymen, deliberately ex- 
patriating themselves, and once established, 
consider the West Indies as their homes; and 
have none of those dissatisfied longings to 
return to Europe which characterise the Eng- 
lishmen, who, with few exceptions, regard 
the colonies as temporary abodes, where they 
are unwilling to remain any longer than ne- 
cessity compels them. In our islands even 
the Creoles speak of England as their home, 
though they may have never visited it. 

St. Pierre’s is well watered; numerous 
limpid streams pour down from the hills at 
the back of the town, refreshing the air, and 
are conducted in channels through -every 
street. 

The only anchorage is an open roadstead, 
which affords little or no shelter for ships. 
According to returns made to the House of 
Commons in 1810, the population of the island 
was as follows : slaves, 78,577 ; free people of 
colour, 3630; whites, 9206. 

While at Fort Royal, the governor, Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir C****, having occasion 
for our services, we received on board the 
barrack-master and another officer, and pro 
ceeded round to the bay or harbour of St. 
Marie, in the south-east quarter of the island, 
to inspect the site of and make arrangements 
for the erection of an intended barrack. While 
employed on this duty a ludicrous adventure 
occurred, which, as it made some noise at the 
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chorage, a well-sheltered though extremely 
shallow Cul de Sac, about three in the after- 
noon, and soon alter myself and two passen- 
gers landed at the beautiful and romantie vil- 
lage situated at its head, and from which it 
takes its name. Leaving my two friends at 
the village, L had not long returned on board 
in the evening, a little before dusk, when I 
was aroused by an unusual fracas alongside, 
and immediately after | was summoned on 
deck by the perscn having charge of the 
watch. 

Here [ saw at the distance of a few paces 
opposite the gangway, standing in the stern 
sheets of a Jarge canoe rowed by eight or ten 
negroes, a tall, meagre, hatchet-faced, be- 
whiskered hero; the upper part of his phy- 
siognomy lost in an enormous cocket hut, 
saddled between two immense gold epaulets: 
the nether members ingu!fed in a pair of 
military boots reaching nearly to his middle. 
This personage was vituperating in French 
with all the vehemence and gesticulation of a 
genuine Gascon. So fierce-looking a figure 
had rarely been seen since the supposed days 
of the redoubted Orlando Furioso, and, but 
for a trifling incongruity between his lan- 
guage and address and his outward man, [ 
might have taken him for a field-marshal at 
least. ‘This great officer however turned out 
to be neither more nor less than a lieutenant 
in the militia of the district, with, I believe, 
the local rank of commandant of a small fort 
that defended the harbour. From what we 
could gather out of the fusillade of abuse and 
declamation, which he continued to pour in 
on us, he had come off to vindicate his little 
brief authority, and bully us for some derelic- 
tion of homage and respect. For my own 
part, never having dreamt of meeting so 
magnificent a personage in so remote a corner 
of the island, my etiquette was completely at 
fault. Having given him to understand that 
attention would be paid to any communication 
he might have to make in a proper manner, 
but that it was not the usage on beard his 
Majesty’s vessels to transact business through 
the speaking-trumpet; and that he must either 
come on board or go about his business; he 
became perfectly outrageous, and swore we 
were no king’s vessel, but some flibustier, or 
contrabandier. The laughter of some of the 
men,—for Jack dearly loves fun, and the 
scene was so highly ridiculous, that it might 
have defied gravity itself to restrain merri- 
ment,—added fresh fuel to the fire, and he 
now absolutely screamed with choler. While 
this edifying colloquy was going on, the canoe 
had gradually edged alongside, and the officer, 
still in an erect position, was holding on by 
the rigging or channels ef the vessel. Think- 
ing the joke had been carricd quite far enough, 
and no attention being paid to my repeated 





moment, I shall relate. We reached the an- 





invitation to come on board or shove off, by 
way of intimidation I ordered the sentry to 
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present. ‘The latter immediately pointed his 
musket directly into the boat: this manwuvre, 
preceded by the sound of cocking, created such 
a panic among the boatmen, that they shoved 
off in a trice, and the sudden movement not 
=e foreseen by their commander, the latter 
lost his equilibrium, and went over the side 
into the water. Owing to the confusion, and 
the boat having by the impetus of shoving off 
acquired considerable way, he continued floun- 
dering about for some seconds, before he was 
rescued. ‘he sedative effects of this bath, 
however, produced miracles; he was no soon- 
er hauled in, than,shaking his feathers, he gave 
a withering look at the inauspicious cause of 
his disaster, and pulled on shore without ano- 
ther word. Anticipating that the affair would 
not rest here, | had risen at day-break the fol- 
lowing morning, and was just stepping into 
the boat for the shore, to concert measures 
with Captain D. and my colleagues, when the 
former, with a very serious countenance, made 
his appearance on board. I had anticipated 
the purport of his visit, but was by no means 
prepared for his statement. By this it appear- 
ed that our aquatic friend (who, it seems, was 
highly connected) had, subsequently to his 
ducking, repaired to the prefect, to whom he 
had rendered an account so distorted and ex- 
aggerated, of “the indignity he had experi- 
enced” the preceding evening, as to arouse 
the indignation of the authorities, and to set 
the whole commune in commotion. Among 
other things, he swore he was knocked over- 
board by the sentry, was in the water a whole 
half hour, and had to swim for his life, with- 
out any effort being made to rescue him from 
his perilous state; in short, the version he 
gave of the affair eclipsed Falstaff’s buckram 
adventure : so that when I told my own simple 
unadorned story, D seemed scarcely to 
give credence to it. We went on shore, and 
at the house of the mayor or prefect found all 
the parties, with solemn looks, awaiting our 
arrival. So much had these been prepossessed, 
that they seemed scarcely disposed to listen 
to me, and I was given to understand that a 
full and ample apology to the individual 
‘‘ whose life had been in danger, and honour 
outraged,” could alone prevent the charge 
being Jaid before the governor, or to avert a 
hostile meeting. 

My statement, however, gave a very dif- 
ferent complexion to the business,—which 
ended in our Gascon being compelled tomake 
the amende to me—or rather to the flag 
which he had insulted—instead of receiving 
such a concession at my hands. 

The hurricane season, which usually occurs 
in the months of August and September, had 
once more returned. These terrible visita- 
tions, the scourge of tropical countries, are 
generally preceded by certain wel! kaown 
signs. An ominous serenity and dead calm 
prevails. Through the hazy atmosphere, the 
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sun, moon and stars appear larger. The sky 
suddenly becomes overcast ; and while yet bu; 
little wind is stirring, a hollow mountain sea,— 
reflecting the inky hue of the dense masses y; 
lowering black clouds, which are tinged near 
the horizon with a fiery ‘red,—rolls along, 
crossing and breaking from all points of the 
compass. At length the wind rages and 
roars, and the rain descends in a deluge. |p 
short, the whole face of nature becomes 
changed—and what a change! In the un. 
certain and fickle regions of the north, the 
partial and frequent transitions from fair to 
foul, and from foul to fair, make but little ir- 
pressiow:. In the glowing climes of the orange, 
the citron, and the pine, the contrast of the 
Gorgon visage of personified ugliness with 
the lovely smiling cuuntenance of youth and 
beauty, is scarcely ~reater than the dark and 
threatening aspect and anery contention of 
the elements after a long interval of serene 
weather. ‘The refractive qualities of the at- 
mosphere are so different, as to alter the ap- 
parent distance of objects; the outline and 
colouring of the land become so changed, that 
you would scarcely recognise it. In the fatal 
track, nothing can resist the fury of these 
hurricanes. Birds are swept away like feath- 
ers into the ocean, and the aquatic fow] are 
carried to the shore, or instinctively seek 
refuge on ship-board, or cling to whatever 
they can lay hold of. Houses are thrown 
down, trees torn up by their roots, and whole 
districts desolated. However incredible it 
nay appear, it is a fact vouched for by au- 
thority which cannot be doubted, that, in the 
great hurricane of 1768, (I think) some heavy 
guns in a battery at St. Anne’s, Barbadoes, 
were actually blown over the parapet. ‘This 
devastation, however, be it observed, is gene- 
rally partial. Sometimes one whole island, 
sometimes only a district is ravaged, the rest 
experiencing little injury. The track of the 
fatal flaw is generally clearly defined by the 
desolation which marks its progress; and 
here it is irresistible. P 

It was in the month of September, when 
lying in Carlisle Bay with the flag-ship, that 
all or most of these portentous signs exhibited 
themselves. Suddenly we were hurried out 
to sea. While there was yet comparatively 
but little wind, a heavy broken mountain sea 
tumbled into that open unsheltered anchorage. 
In the forenoon we weighed with a strong 
gale atsouth-east. This gradually increased ; 
but by midnight we had obtained a good offing, 
and had littie to fear from the land. Bya 
singular want of foresight or judgment, we 
had received such peremptory orders on no 
account to part company, that | was left with- 
out the discretional power to meet any un- 
foreseen emergencies, and the consequence 
nearly involved us in destruction. Had | 
been alone, I might have defied the worst 
of weather, for a finer sea-boat, when properly 
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never swam. With the peak of 
eel just lifled above the deck, she 
jay to within four points of the wind, on one 
of. the most terrific mountain seas I ever be- 
held, over which she floated like a duck, 
while our huge consort drifted bodily to lee- 
ward at the rate of two or three miles an 
hour. This, in order not to lose sight of her, 
obliged us from time to time in the former 
rt of the evening to put the helm up and 
ran down to her, a manoeuvre which twice 
nearly proved fatal to us. Language is in- 
adequate to give an idea of our situation. 
Our escape was almost miraculous. While 
we lay to, we nearly stemmed the sea, but 
when, paying off, we presented the broad- 
side—a liquid mountain, higher than the 
mast heads, broke in our decks, threatening 
to overwhelm us all. Such was the concus- 
sion, the crash, and the strain of the decks, 
that I actually thought they were stove in, 
and that it was all over with us. Fortunately 
the hatchways were baitened down, and the 
exit of the water through the apertures in the 
lower part of the gunwales was immediate. 
Few vessels could have stood the shock ; and 
nothing but the peculiar construction of ours, 
ber beams and timbers being of a tough, sup- 
ple, indigenous wood, of the nature of box, 
and as durable as iron, could have saved us. 
Such was the force of the water, that some 
of the iron hammock-stanchions, a foot in 
height and an inch in diameter, were bent 
from the perpendicular to the horizontal. 
After two or three such essays as this, | 
thought it prudent, whatever the conse- 
quences, to forego any more of the like at- 
tempts, malgre the urgent hints. 

Few classes of vessels possess finer sea- 
going qualities than the Virginia pilot-boat, 
with proper management; but they are tick- 
lish concerns in careless or unskilful hands. 
I had experienced numerous hair-breadth es- 
capes from want of attention or carelessness 
in ours; and to these, in all probability, was 
owing her subsequent loss. Some months 
after I quitted her she put to sea in the hur- 
ricane season, and foundered with all on 
board. 

Subsequently, in making the tour of the 
islands, we looked into St. Eustatius, and made 
an excursion to a very interesting natural 
curiosity, the crater of an exhausted volcano 
called the Devil’s Punch Bowl. The greater 
part, if not the whole of the range of the An- 
tilles, possesses traces of volcanic action; 
while in some of them, as Guadaloupe, Domi- 
nicia, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent’s, the emis- 


sion of smoke, vapour, and, in the Souffrier of 


the former, flame (though no eruption has 
for ages taken place), continually threatens 
these islands. In fact, I was an eye-witness 
of some of the most singular phenomena of a 
great convulsion of this kind. and shal! treat 
further of them in the proper place. 


St. Eustatius isa Jong narrow island, ex- 
tending nearly due west. Compared with 
other islands itis but moderately high, except 
at its extreme east end, where it rises in 
mountains, at the summit of which was the 
object of our journey. About ten a.M., the 
party, consisting of some half dozen, set out 
on horseback from the town. Our way lay 
through an open and, though apparently ster- 
ile, yet pleasant country, diversified by some 
gently rising hills, and, at intervals, a few 
neat planters’ houses, and a sufficiency of ve- 
getation to form an agreeable landscape. ‘To 
the north and south, the ocean expanded it- 
self tothe horizon. After an hour’s ride, we 
reached the foot of the volcano, and having 
proceeded as far up the slope as our horses 
could carry us, we quitted them, and _per- 
formed the ascent on foot. The mountain 
rises from the plain below in the shape of an 
inverted bell or funnel, moderately steep, un- 
til near the summit, its parched sides exhib- 
iting few traces of vegetation. Wescrambled 
to its craggy summit without much difficulty, 
and, bere, on the margin of an abyss, a 
scene of magnificence and grandeur all at 
once opened upon us, for which the harsh 
and sterile exterior had not prepared us.— 
Looking down into the huge basin beneath 
us, forming an exact and well-defined circle 
of apparently a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
the eye was at once relieved by the luxuri- 
ance of the most profuse vegetation, the pre- 
cipitous declivities of the interior being cloth- 
d with every variety of indigenous plant 
and shrub. Assisted by these, though the 
descent was nearly perpendicular, we easil 
got to the bottom. Here ina delightfully ro- 
mantic glen we rested for a short time, and 
nothing could be more striking then the con- 
trast which presented itself to the imagina- 
tion, between the existing scene and that 
which once occupied its place. The bottom 
of the glen is thickly covered with various 
indigenous plants and trees, forming a delight- 
ful shrubbery, from among the foilage of 
which, in the centre of the basin, we now 
looked up, and admired the superb and lofty 
amphitheatre, rising abruptly in an exact cir- 
cle around us, clothed (with the exception of 
one or two magnificent crags on the eastern 
margin) to its summit with a luxuriant vege- 
tation. It is difficult to give an idea of the 
absorbing grandeur of this scene. After 
partaking of some slight refreshment, we 
once more regained the craggy margin of the 
gulf, and after a delightful ride reached the 
town. 

Leaving St. Eustatius, we touched at St. 
Martin’s, and looking into Tortola, passed on 
to the westward, essaying a short cut through 
sme of the less frequented passages of the clus- 
ter of the Virgin islands. These comprise a 
sroupe of about forty islands, islots, and quays ; 





of which St. Thomas, St. John’s, Tortola, the 
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Virgin Gorda, and Anegada, are the largest. 
They are divided among the English and 
Danes, the greater part belonging to Great 
Britain, and being under the government of 
St Kitt’s. In the midst of these is the exten- 
sive sound, called Drake’s Bay, capable of an- 
choring and sheltering “ ten thousand fleets.” 
Some of these flats are very beautiful, and 
their navigation exceedingly interesting. One 
strait in particular, between the south side of 
Tortola and the island of St. John’s, is pecu- 
liarly striking ; this extends in one undevi- 
ating line as straight as an arrow, between 
two high shores modelled by the hand of na- 
ture, for the greater part with the slope and 
apparently artificial exactness of a canal em- 
bankment, and constantly covered with a 
refreshing verdure. Behind these to the right 
and left the mountains rise one above another 
in sublime grandeur; tufted here and there 
with wood, furnishing, as they successively 
open on the view, some of the most beautiful 
scenes in nature. This passage is about the 
breadth of the Thames at Westminster bridge, 
and five or six miles in length. The naviga- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Anegada is ex- 
tremely dangerous, owing to the extensive 
reefs which surronnd the island. 

Passing by St. Thomas and Crab Island, on 
the third day from our quitting St. Eustatius, 
we reached the Spanish island of Porto Rico, 
and exchanging the customary salute with the 
battery of the city of St. Juan, anchored the 
same day in the superb harbour of the same 
name. This colony was among the few that 
retained their allegiance to the mother coun 
try. Being one of the first vessels bearing an 
English pennant that had visiced them since 
the alliance of the two nations, our arrival, 
associated as it was with the great cause for 
which they were co-operating, and with the 
interesting political events of the day, created 
a great stir in the place. The excitement 
had probably been kindled by the arrival of 
one or two commissioners, or deputies, from 
the Cortes, who had quitted Europe a short 
time previously, bringing with them the latest 
authentic details of the unanimity of the al- 
lies, and of the progress of their arms on the 
Peninsula. On landing, I found an immense 
population turned out to hear the news, or, 
perhaps, impelled by the same curiosity 
which prompted the severe scrutiny which 
we are informed some of our countrymen, 
serving in the Columbian ranks, underwent 
at the sacking of Barcelona, when the la- 
dies, taught by the priests to believe that the 
heretic English were red-haired monsters with 
long tails, actually pulled aside the flaps of 
their coats to Icok for the said appendage. 

St. Juan is situated on the north coast of 
Porto Rico, on the western extremity of an 
island, joined to the main by a bridge. ‘The 
better portion of the houses are built of stone. 
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[sect each other at right angles. The public 
buildings are a cathedral and other churches, 
two convents of monks, one of nuns,a genera] 
hospital, and a theatre. The fortifications, 
which a novice would regard as impregnable, 
were constructed in 1765, by the famous 
Count O'Reilly. Of these, (which, contrary 
to what I had learnt of the usual jealousy of 
the Spaniards, I was allowed every facility 
of inspecting) the principal is el Castello del 
Morro, standing on a rocky precipitous point 
on the east side of the western entrance to 
the harbour, within hail of which vessels 
must pass in approaching the anchorage. On 
the west side of this entrance is another fort, 
The eastern entrance, only navigable for boats 
or smal] craft, is defended by formidable lines, 
and the strong forts of San Christoval, San 
Gerucina, and San Antonio. Besides these, 
the city is surrounded by lofty ramparts of 
stone, numerous forts, and to the seaward js 
protected by a rocky reef. The harbour is 
three miles in length, by one and a quarter 
broad. The water, however, is shallow, va- 
rying from two to seven fathoms, and the 
channel is winding and intricate. The few 
cursory glances I was enabled to snatch of 
the persons of the Spanish females, during 
my brief visit fully bore out their claim to 
grace and beauty; and one or two electric 
rays from under the mysterious mantilla, so 
well calculated to send Imagination on her 
airy wing, made my heart quake again.— 
Other parts of their national costume are pe- 
culiarly adapted to set off their fine persons 
and graceful movements to advantage. In 
the evening I visited the theaire: the inte- 
rior, of a quadrangular shape, is somewhat 
larger than our Haymarket; but there the 
comparison ends, It had the same slovenly 
make-shift appearance which belongs to the 
greater number of the provincia] theatres on 
the continent. Yetthe governor’s box and 
some others overlooking the stage and the 
proscenium, exhibited tawdry efforts at de- 
coration; while the audience part, except 
the range of boxes, was open to the sky.— 
Judging by the crowded benches, the theatre 
was a popular amusement. With the excep- 
tion of their graceful national dances, the 
fandango, bolero, &c., of which we had se- 
veral specimens during the evening, the per- 
formance was of a very mediocre description. 
[had not Jong taken my seat, when the cap- 
tain-general, who was present with his lady 
and suite, perceiving me, sent an officer to 
invite me to his box. Here, between the 
Acts, we were visited by some of the actress- 
es; who, though by no means remarkable for 
their personal attractions, were (judging by 
their familiar bearing, and the flirtation be- 
tween the parties, despite the presence of la 
signora:) highly privileged persons. The 
following day | dined with his excellency and 
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he public consisting of some twelve or fourteen in-(covered with foam, the larger animal blow- 
churches, dividuals. The standing dish was the na-|ing and sending forth jets of water from his 
| general tional olla podrida ; and though some of their| nostrils as from a fountain. 
fications, astronomical arrangements might have borne On our way up to Barbadoes, off the south- 
regnable, the scrutiny of the most fastidious epicure,|east end of Montserrat, about 10 p. m., we 
> famous the custom of passing from one to the other/fell in with a suspicious looking square-rig- 
contrary the various dishes, and forming a heteroge-| ged vessel on our lee-beam, which, from her 
alonsy of neous conglomeration of flesh and fowl], roast) manceuvres, we soon found was in chase of us. 
’ facilis and boiled, without a change of plate, had a| As their night signals by no means accorded 
stello del somewhat barbarous effect. with ours, i deemed it prudent to keep aloof. 
Dus point Porto Rico is of a regular oblong square} About midnight, getting fairly a-beam to 
rance to form, one hundred and twenty-three miles in| leeward, she opened a fire on us from all her 
_ vessels f 7 Jength from east to west, and about forty-five|cuns, which was kept up for some time, but 
age. On i in breadth. A chain of high mountains] without doing us any injury. At length, 
ther fort, | 3 thickly covered with wood extends through-| finding she was losing ground, for we weath- 
for boats % out the island, with collateral branches di-}er-ed on her fast, between 3 and 4 a. M. she 
ble lines, 9 verging towards the coast, north and south. | gave up the chase, tacked, and stood away 
val, San © On returning on board, off the harbour’s| to the southward. 
ss these, § mouth, we found ourselves on a sudden in 
parts of [9% the centreof ashoalof whales. I had never ccteamnetaiat 
‘ward ig [  beenso intimately acquainted with those gi- 
rbour is [ * antsof thedeep before. Some of them ex- CHAPTER XVIL 
quarter * ceeded inlength and bulk thejhull of the vessel; 
low, va- * and as they from time to time emerged close| Remarks on volcanic traces of the Antilles. 
and the - alongside, their appearance brought to my re-| Harthqake at Caraccas. Voyage to Mar- 
‘he few collection various accounts which { had neard| (inico, Eruption of the Souffrier volcano 
natch of | of the dangers sometimes arising from their} at St. Vincent; description of, and re- 
during § proximity, which their manwuvres were not} markable phenomena attending it. Shower 
laim to -  caleulated to dispel, and I heartily wished} of sand. Effects at Barbadoes; moral 
electric ___ them at a more respectable distance. Every} and physical; remarks on the same. Nevis. 
tilla, so @ now and thena huge monster, like a floating] St. Christopher’s. 
on her ' island, rising to the surface on our weather- 
gain.— beam or quarter, would dash forward, stem| We now approach a subject of much interest, 
are pe- on, as if to attack us, and, suddenly plung-|as connected with the natural history of these 
persons — ing under the bottom, would show himself on} islands. ‘To this we are led by events which 
ge. In - the other side. One or two rose so close un-| occurred in this quarter in 1812, and which 
e inte- der the counter that one might have al-| were well calculated to illustrate the physical 
newhat - most leaped on their backs. The whale,}changes which these and other parts of the 
are the | though timid, is, under certain circumstances,|¢lobe have undergone, and miay still be ex- 
lovenly _ (when with its young, or at certain seasons] pected to undergo, by the workings of Nature, 
to the _ _ with its mate,) extremely vicious; and I have] in her grand laboratory, through the medium 
tres on | little doubt that the loss of many missing ves-|of earthquakes, volcanoes, and their immedi- 
ox and sels may be ascribed to these animals Nu-/ate cause, subterranean combustion. 
nd the merous well-attested instances are given by| As the principal theatre of some very sin- 
at de- individual in the whale trade of their tossing| gular phenomenona, under the head of the 
except - boats in the air by a whisk of their tail, or by| latter, (of which I was an eye-witness,) was 
sky.— _ rising suddenly under them; and some of|the little island of St. Vincent, I shall say a 
theatre — ‘their species have been known to throw| few words of that island. St. Vincent's lies 
excep- themselves out of the water upon vessels. about twenty miles south of St. Lucia, in 
es, the I have frequently been much amused with] latitude 13° 5 north, and longitude 61° west. 
jad se- f witnessing the singular contest that takes)'The whole isa pile of lofty mountains, in » 
1@ per- 4 place between the fish called the thresher,| many parts thickly wooded, and with a pro- 
iption. Fy and these huge creatures, when they chance| fuse vegetation. ‘The intervening valleys are 
1e Cap- ; to meet. The thresher is said to be the na-| well watered, and extremely fertile, the soil 
3 lady a tural enemy of the whale, and when they en-| being of a fine mould, well adapted for sugar. 
cer to : counter they generally have a severe brush.|The principal, and indeed only town, though 
n the I have never been able to ascertain the means/ three or four villages are distinguished by the 
ctress- of the latter, but the advantages of thejappellation, is Kingston, in the south-west 
ble for thresher lie in his great activity and muscular| quarter of the island, itself scarcely deserving 
ing by power. It throws itself to a considerable|the name. Kingston is situated on a narrow 
m be- height out of the water upon the body of the|slip of land, at the foot of a grand amphithea- 
2 of la whale, reiterating its blows with great ra-|tre of mountains. This island is remarkable 
The pidity and force, so that the splash and con-|as the last of the range in which that devoted 
"y and cussion may be heard at a great distance,|1ace, the aboriginals of the islands (called the 
hould, while the sea all around the combatants is| Yellow Charaibs) finally took refuge. This 
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remnant of the former lords ot the soil have, 
since the arrival of Europeans, rapidly de- 
creased, until but a few, if any, remain: they 
have, however, been replaced by a race called 
the Black Charaibs, who are inconsiderable 
in number, (amounting to not more than a 
few thousand,) and who divide the island at 
this day with their Kuropean invaders. ‘These 
savages are descended froin a body of negroes, 
who constituted the cargo of a ship trom the 
coast of Guinea, which, in the latter end of 
the seventeenth century, was wrecked or run 
on shore on the island: these, augmented 
from time to time by runaways from Barba- 
does, and intermarrying with the aborigines, 
have adopted their customs, even to the flat- 
tening of the foreheads of tieir infauts; and 
thus the two races have been confounded to- 
gether. 

I have before alludel to the traces every 
where evident of volcanic action throughout 
these islands. The greater part, if not the 
whole of the direct chain, have volcanoes, 
either exhausted or in action. Of the Jatter, 
still burning, are those of St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, and Guadaloupe ; and if the emission of 
vapour and sulphurous gases from various fis- 
sures and openings be any evidence to the 
same effect, Dominica may also be reckoned 
among them. Of the former, the greater 
portion of the remaining larger ones have 
well-defined craters, which show that they 
were in activity at no very remote period.— 
That of the Soifatara ot Mount Misery, a lofty 
and remarkabie craggy peak in the island of 
St. Christopher, was burning in 1692. Be- 
sides these facts, others more recent and 
equally interesting, which I am about to sub- 
join, may, perhaps, tend to throw some light 
on the causes of the great workings of nature. 

Among these, the comparatively recent 
catastrophe at Caraceas, and the tremendous 
eruption of the great Souffrier of St. Vincent's 
in April, 1812, with the remarkable pheno- 
mena that attended them, are the most pro- 
minent.* Of some of them I was an eye 
witness; of others I had ample and immedi- 
ate means of getting information on the spot. 

Among other deductions from these, are 
some interesting proofs, which go far in de- 
monstrating the connection between the causes 
of earthquakes and volcanoes; that the whole 
of the Antilles are but collateral branches of 
the continental ridges of the New World, 
broken and separated by earthquakes, volca- 
noes, and currents ; that the great basin of the 
Caribbean Sea also formed part of the neigh- 
bouring continent; and, lastly, that a sub- 
marine communication still subsists between 
all these islands, connected with a vast sou- 
terran, extending to the mountains of Carac- 





* In the great earthquake at Caraccas, which oecur- 
red on the 26th of March, 1812, (Holy Thursday,) at a 
moment when the churches were crowded, 20.000 per- 
aons perished in the city and district ef Caraccas alone. 
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cas, and probably through the whole chain of 
the Andes, in one direction, and also in ap. 
other direction, namely, from the eastern 
extremity of the Atlantic to the centre of 
North America ; at least, if the volcanic birt), 
of Sabrina Island, off St. Michael’s, in 1811 * 
(which literally took place in the presence of 
the crew of one of our sloops-of-war of’ that 
name, ) and the repeated shocks of Earthquakes 
experienced on the mountains of the Ohio, 
are to be considered as linked with them in 
their respective causes. It will be remarked 
that the earthquake in Venezuela preceeded 
the eruption of St. Vincent’s some thirty-five 
days. A similar coincidence attended the 
last eruption of the Souffrier at Guadaloupe, 
which, however, preceded an earthquake that 
shook the northern shores of South America, 
and destroyed the city of Cumana ; the former 
occurrmg on the 4th of November, the latter 
on the 10th December, 1797. . These shocks 
were for the most part felt throughout the 
islands, in a direction from east to west, with 
an undulating motion, and sometimes accom- 
panied by a noise under ground, like the rum- 
bling of distant thunder; but the effect of this 
mighty commotion exhausted itself, as in 1812, 
on the devoted continent, without injuring the 
chain of islands. 

The volcanoes called the Souffrui, had slept 
so long, that only vague and traditionary ac- 
counts of any eruption existed, the last having 
occurred in 1718. The whole island, as seen 
from the sea, appears one huge mass of lofty 
rugged mountains, rising, on most sides, ab- 
ruptly from the sea: of these Souffrier is the 
most majestic of all those bearing volcanic 
vestiges. Its altitude is 3000 feet above the 
level of the ocean. The crater, which, pre- 
viously to the eruption, was about two-thirds 
up the side of the mountain, exceeded half a 
mile in diameter, and was about 500 feet 
deep. In the centre of this rose a conics! 
hill, 200 feet in diameter, and 300 in height, 
the lower half fringed with brush wood, the 
upper strewed with virgin sulphur. From 
the fissures of this exuded a thin white smoke, 
occasionally tinged with a light bluish flame. 
At the base of this cone were two small lakes, 
differing essentially in quality and tempera- 
ture from each other. Evergreens, flowers, 
aromatic shrubs, and a variety of indigenous 
plants, clothed the steep sides of this gulf, 
while the exterior of the mountain was cover- 
ed from its base to its summit by a thick 
forest. Such was the scene previously to the 
fatal 27th of April, 1812. On that day, about 
noon, the first unequivocal symptoms of the 
subsequent convulsion were evinced by a loud 
explosion from the voleanie mountain, follow- 





* This phenomenon oceurred on the 30th January, 
1811. An island of sand was seen to emerge from thr 
ocean, Which, in a few weeks, acquired an elevation of 
upwards of 300 feet. This was taken possession of in 
form by the Capiain of the Sabrina, in the name of His 
Britannic Majesty. 
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ed by an immense column of thick sulphurous,san »” and that the watch on deck, already 
smoke, which suddenly burst near the vieinity |half blinded by it, were obliged to bandage 
of the crater, and in the course of a minute their eyes. At this moment, we were about 
discharged vast quantities of volcanic matter, twelve leagues east by south trom the southern 
which covered the whole surface, ‘This, and extremity of Martinico, or a little more than 
the noise by which it was accompanied, ap- half way between that island and Barbadoes, 
parently proceeding from the bowels of the Astonished at a phenomenon so unusual, | 
mountain, threw the inhabitants into the ut- burried upon deck, which I found covered 
most consternation. == with a layer of sandy particles to the depth ot 
The eruption continuing with increased|an inch, and a constant shower of the same 
violence, presented on Thursday night and| material still continuing to descend. The at- 
Friday morning one of the most awful spec-|mosphere, thus loaded, prevented us from see- 
tacles human imagination can form an idea of.|ing a foot from the vessel’s side; indeed, the 
The mountain burst forth ina tremendous, | finer particles of the failing matter rendered 
blaze, throwing up huge jets of fire and burn-|it extremely inconvenient to use the eyes at 
ing stones, accompanied with a terrific thun-jall. It blew a light breeze, the usual trade- 
dering noise, at the same time sending down} Wind, before which we moved at the rate of 
its sides torrents of Java ; and showers of vol-|about two knots an hour. I had heard of sand 
canic matter continued to fall for several hours taken up by the atmosphere, and carried some- 
all over the island. At times, also, pieces of|tunes by the wind to an immense distance; 
rock of enormous size were shot forth from)and 1] attributed the present appearance to 
the aperture of the mountain, that cause. One thing, however, all felt con- 
The brilliancy of the flames which majesti-|vinced of, that 1t was an event of no ordinary 
cally rose from the mouth of the crater, had ajoccurrence; and under the influence of a high 
most sublime and awful effect. The burning and not unpleasant excitement—that mixture 
stones which darted in the air, resembled the of awe, blended with suspense and curiosity, 
stars of a rocket. The vivid flashes ef light-/felt when watching the denouement of some 
ning which shot forth with a noise far exceed- extraordinary circuinstance—we all anxious! 
ing the heaviest artillery, accompanied with) waited the issue. We more especially looked 
violent shocks of earthquakes, resembled in| to day-break for a little more light on the ob- 
colour and brightness those which are usually scurity, moral and physical, which enveloped 
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seen ina tempest: and the curling sheets of, 
smoke so obscured the sky, that the island 
was, until Friday morning at ten o'clock, 
nearly involved in nocturnal darkness. ‘These 
appearances were sufficiently dreadful ; but 
our fears added new horrors to the scene. 
The terrified people precipitately retreated 
from their homes to places of shelter. I have 
not been able to ascertain exactly the extent 
of damage sustained, or lives lost, but the 
principal rivers of the island were all dried 
up. ‘The negro provision grounds and pasture 
lands were destroyed for miles around, and so 
covered over with ashes and vitrified picces 
of stone, that there was not apparently a spot 
of ground left for cattle to feed upon. ‘The 
range of the mountain on the windward: side 


us. ‘This at length came, between five and 
six; but it was that partial dubious glimmer- 
ing which was little more than sufficient to 
render “darkness visible,” and to lend addi- 
tional interest and awe to the scene. The 
atmosphere in the direction of the sun had a 
deep reddish murky brown appearance, some- 
ihing resembling— though infinitely more in- 
tense—one of those dense November fogs, 
mixed with the smoke, which at that season 
of the year hover over over our metropolis. 
The effect of all this was increased by our 
isolated situation, and the solemn stillness, 
undisturbed by aught save the scarcely per- 
ceptible ripple under the bows of the vessel, 
which was now nearly becalmed. This 
earthy snower, which prevented us from even 


was split open, and from it issued torrents of|seeing the water, continued falling until about 


burning lava, which consumed in its course 
every tree and shrub that impeded its way. 
And the surface in that quarter was covered 
several inches deep with volcanic matter re- 
sembling dross from a forge. 

On Thursday evening, the 30th of April, 
we weighed with a moderate breeze and fair 
weather from Carlisle Bay, on our way to 
fort Royal, Martinico, to join the flag-ship, 
which had preceded us thither the day be- 
fore. Between two and three a. m. the fol- 
lowing morning I was aroused by the person 
having charge of the deck, who, in the hurried 
accents of surprise, requested me to come on 
deck, at the same time announcing to me the 
singular information, that it was “raining 


eleven A. M., at which time the breeze began 
to freshen, and the atmosphere toclear; about 
noon it had altogether ceased, the air was se- 
rene, and the sun shone out with comparative 
brilliancy. When distant objects had become 
visible, we deseried a brig in the north-east, 
standing to the southward, This turned out 
to be an American; and on nearing her she 
presented a singular appearance, from the 
sand mache to the tar and pitch of the rig- 
ging and hull. 

Glad of an opportunity to glean farther in- 
formation, we closed with, and spoke this ves- 
sel, but honest Jonathan, apparently much 
more astonished and confounded than our- 
selves, could throw no new light on the mat- 
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ter. Amidst our conjectures, however, we at 
length mutually hit upon the same causes— 
those of volcanic action; and, the imagination 
once stimulated in this new direction, we 
looked eagerly out in the quarter of the land, 
fancying we saw smoke and flame from every 
peak or mountain. Be this as it may, on 
passing within two cables’ iength of the Dia- 
mond about an hour after, every one on 
board was convinced they saw both the one 
and the other issue from the fissures of this 
remarkable rock; and so impressed was I 
with the fact, that I reported the circumstance 
to the commander-in-chief. In consequence 
of this, a party, of which I made one, was 
formed the next day to explore it. 

It was on this occasion that the attempt to 
reach the summit placed me in the critical 
situation alluded to im a former part of my 
narrative. Qn its south side, this rock pre- 
sents a perpendicular face of six hundred feet 
in height, and the others, with the exception 
of the north-east, are for the most part inac- 
cessible. It was on the latter that I now 
proceeded to mount, having taken with me a 
negro fisherman, well acquainted with the 
localities, to directme. During the first two 
hundred feet or so I found little difficulty ; 
but after that it was like climbing the pinnacle 
of Salisbury Cathedral. With the exception 
of a resting-place here and there, the ascent 
was now generally at an angle of seventy or 
eighty degrees, and many places were nearly 
perpendicular. I soon heartily wished myself 
below. The raysof a cloudless sun, reflected 
by the rock, were overpowering, and there 
was scarcely a breath of wind. Following 
my sable conductor, who, accustomed to scale 
the rock for birds’ eggs, scrambled up the 
precipices like a goat, on I went expecting 
every instant to be precipitated below by the 
crumbling of the rock from under my feet; at 
length, on reaching a small slope near the 
summit, I sank down exhausted by heat and 
exertion. 

On consulting my watch, [ found my en- 
terprise had taken a greater time than [ had 
anticipated, and that, in order not to detain 
my party, it was necessary that I should re- 
turn; I therefore prepared todescend. [now 
discovered I had achieved only the easiest 
part of my task, and that getting down was 
much more difficult than getting up. On 
looking below, I shuddered as I contemplated 
the gulf at my feet, into which one false step 
would at once precipitate me. The face of 
the rock taken in profile, one projection hiding 
another, looked smooth and nearly perpendi- 
cular; however, by the aid of my guide, I at 
length reached the bottom in safety; but we 
failed in satisfactorily accomplishing the ob- 
sect of our visit, no positive evidence being 
obtained either for or against the question at 
issue. The south-western side of the rock, 
from which the smoke had apparently eman- 
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ated, was inaccessible: no signs of volcanic 
action, however, were visible; and whethe; 
these of our former visit were the fumes of , 
volcano, of a fisherman’s fire, or those of the 
imagination, is still doubtful. 

We at length learned the cause of the phe. 
nomenon we had witnessed on our voyage, 
It was one of the many connected with the 
eruption of the Grand Souffrier at St. Vin. 
cent’s. Immediately following this I made 
the circuit of the islands, and collected the 
followimg particulars. At Barbadoes, notwith- 
standing the general trade-wind was dead to 
windward, they were visited simultaneously 
with ourselves with a much heavier shower 
of similar sand, which continued falling unt)! 
nearly an hour after noon, and was so profuse 
as to wrap the whole island in midnight dark. 
ness. An appearance so awful and unac- 
countable had a corresponding influence on 
the minds of the less enlightened inhabitants. 

The mass of the population imagined tha! 
the last day had arrived; and, stricken with 
terror and compunctious visitings, the mult- 
tude flocked to the churches to propitiate the 
offended Deity. These, lighted up for the 
occasion, were soon filled to suffocation; 
crowds were seen grouping their way along 
the streets by the aid of lanthorns, while 
others fell on their knees in prayer; never 
did Barbadoes before or since exhibit so much 
devotion. 

The crops and the soil were much injured 
by the quantity of falling matter; and the 
Jatter did not recover for two or three years 
after. On a subsequent analyzation, this 
matter has been ascertained to consist princi- 
pally of powdered pumice-stone, mixed with 
a considerable quantity of sulphur and some 
minute portions of other mineral substances. 

Leaving Martinico on the second or third 
day following this event, we made the circuit 
of the islands as far as St. Thomas’s, touching 
at Nevis, St. Kitt’s, Tortola, and some others. 
At the former, on landing, a large concourse 
of people flocked down to the beach to meet 
us, with the most anxious curiosity depicted 
on their countenances, imagining we were 
the bearers of some interesting information. 
This excitement had its origin in an impres 
sion that an enemy’s force had arrived in 
these seas; an impression which originated 
as follows:—At two a. m., the inhabitants 
had been roused from their bed, and the gar- 
rison assembled at their posts, by explosions 
from the seaward, in the immediate vicinity 
of the islands, resembling a heavy and incess 
ant cannonading of two mighty and conflic'- 
ing fleets. This continued for upwards of an 
hour; and so forcible was the conviction that 
the reports proceeded from the above cause, 
that the greatest bustle and alarm prevailed, 
and every preparation was made, in case of 
need, to repel an attack. The moment 0! 





these explosions coincided exactly with that 
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netween Barbadoes and Martinico. and seve- 
ral miles from the scene of the eruption, St. 
Vincent’s; yet though so much nearer than 
the remote islands where the noise was so’ 
vividly heard, nothing of the sort was remark- 
ed by us, or, as far as [ ain aware, by any of 
those who were afloat at the moment. 
The prodigious projectile force with which 
the voleanic matter was ejected from the 
mountain, may be judged of by the fact, that 
some of it fellon board an outward bound 
vessel between two and three hundred miles 
to windward of Barbadoes, which, be it re- 
marked, was in the teeth of the regular 
trade-wind, and some four hundred from the 
volcano. , ; 
Similar explosions simultaneously took place 
® at the neighbouring island of St. Kitt’s, at 
“@ which we called, on leaving Nevis; and, as 
far as | had an opportunity of ascertaining, 
along the whole line, or rather semicircle of 
islands, as well as along an immense extent 
of the coast of Caraccas. This island (St. 
Kitt’s) consists of a central range of volcanic 
mountains, extending east and west, and hav- 
> ing for their apex the awful crag of Mount 
"= Misery, which, rendered broken and ragged 
Ss by. incessant convulsions, lifts its bleak and 
desolate pinacle over the mouth of an ex- 
hausted crater, to the height of 3700 feet. 
The contrast of these rugged rocks with the 
verdure of the plain at their feet, is deligit- 
ful. The spacious town of Basse Terre lies 
to the south-east at the foot of the range. 
Like most of the other English towns, it is a 
dull, slovenly, ill built place. Under the go- 
vernment of this island are comprised Nevis, 
Anguilla, and the Virgin Islands. 
Nevis is most beautifully picturesque and 
' striking when seen a few miles from the sea. 
_ From the southward it appears a single cone 


















































the ocean, covered with the freshest verdure, 
and studded witl: neat planters’ houses; the 
summit is crowned with a thick forest, and 
sometiines capped with clouds. ‘To the north- 
ward and westward it falls off in a Jong: slope 
towards St. Kitt’s, from which it is only divid- 
ed by a narrow strait. Charlestown is the 
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far from the town are some mineral baths. 





the island. 
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Love at first sight. 
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capital: it lies on the south side, at the foot 
of the verdant acclivity just described. Not 


There are five churches and two chapels on 


On our return to Martinico, an adventure oc. 
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f our sandy visitation, when about half way)curred, which, as being highly illustrative of 
female enterprise and devotion, may not be 


Without its interest to the lovers of the roman- 
It was a little before noon, when we had 
just weighed our anchor, and were already 
under sail from the Bay of St. Pierre’s (where 
we had arrived the midnight preceding with 


dispatehes,) that we perceived a canoe with 


three or four stout negroes pulling with all 

their might towards us. ‘This had no sooner 

sheered alongside, than there stepped forth an 

interesting young French girl, of apparently 

not more than sixteen years of age: she as- 

cended the side, and had no sooner reached 

the deck than, as if exhausted by an effort to 

which all her energies had been concentrated, 
she staggered to the cabin skylight, on which 

she sank for a few seconds motionless: this 
paroxysm, gradually subsiding, at length found 
its relief in a copious flood of tears. At first 

we knew not what to make of 80 novel a 
scene. One individual, however, but too well 
comprehended the whole, and from him sub- 
sequently I gained the following information : 
—Our interesting visitor was Josephine R—, 
the daughter of « French gentleman of im- 
poverished fortune in the island, and of an 
English creole of Barbadoes. During the peace 
of Amiens, under the protection of an aunt, 
she had, while yet an infant, traversed the 
Atlantic, and in the metropolis of her father’s 
native country had received a genteel educa- 
tion, and all the polish and fascinating grace 
of manners which characterise French fe- 
males. Josephine, though not what in our 
land of beauty would be called handsome, pos- 
sessed traits which, when lit up by the varied 
emotions of sensitive feeling, give that fasein- 
ating grace and expression, that indefinable 
something, which is so much mere powerful 
than what the world terms beauty. In com- 
plexion a brunette, her dark hair, expressive 


rising with a gradual unbroken slope out of|black eyes, Gallic cast of features, entirely 


corresponded ; and the contour of her form 
was faultless. It was only a short time after 
our capture of Martinico, that on her way 
beck to that island, in an American vessel 
which touched at Barbadoes, she saw, at an 
evening party, my messmate, young B——, 
and from that moment it was that the roman- 
tic and invincible attachment which gave rise 
to the adventure just related, was formed. 
From possessing a lively disposition, with all 
the volatility and vivacity of her country- 
women, she became pensive and reserved. 
Her friends perceiving this, and that her 
health was gradually declining, in vain, for 
some time, endeavoured to find out “the 
worm i’ the bud” that “fed on her damask 
cheek ;” till at length a reluctant confession 


Return to Martinico. ~Romantic incident at\of her passion was made to one of her confi- 
St. Pierre. Story of Josephine R * * * *. 


dential friends. As the fate of the poor girl 
seemed to depend on it, and as there seemed 
no very weighty objections, it was determined 
to bring about an interview ; but this was no 
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easy matter. Our visits to the island, as 
head-quarters, though not unfrequent, were 
brief and uncertain; and as our heroes ac- 
quaintance on shore was extremely limited, a 
simiiar opportunity to the accidental one 
which had first brought the parties together, 
might never occur again. However, with 
the fertility of resource for which the sex are 
proverbial, measures were taken which soon 
brought about the desired end. In the mean 
while the object of ail these cares had never, 
for a moment, dreamt of the mischief he had 
unconsciously occasioned. B—— wasa gen- 
teel, good-looking, but extremely shy and 
diffident lad of nineteen, to whom, though 
without the fascinations of an Apollo, any 
girl might easily take a liking. 

By one of those sympathetic coincidences 
which mark the histories of lovers, a similar, 
though less vivid impression was made by the 
appearance of the fair stranger on the heart 
of B——; but no word, look, or gesture had, 
at the moment, given the slightest evidence 
of this. On the contrary, the influence of 
that awe and restraint which bashful lovers 
feel at first under such circumstances, had 
rather the effect of keeping him aloof from 
the presence of her who had excited emotions 
so powerful. B——, though a high spirited 
intelligent youth, with many generous quali- 
ties, was, either from a natural diffidence, or 
that mauvaise honte which those denied the 
advantageous opportunities of an early inter- 
course with the sex generally feel, not a little 
deficient in that confidence and self-posses- 
sion, without which the most talented may 
for a moment pass fora blockhead, the bravest 
appear a poltroon. These etiects, however, 
are seldom Jasting ; and B , When at ease 
among those of the sex with whom he was 
familiar, was not only an agreeable compan- 
ion, but, in spite of his shyness and reserve, 
was a genera] favourite, invariably eclipsing 
the more confident and pretending of his com- 
rades. Nature, as her observers cannot fail 
to have noticed, has given the sex an instine- 
tive faculty of piercing the veil of circum- 
stance; and, like certain natives of Golconda, 
they discover at a glance, under the rugged 
surface, the rich ore and gems of the mine 
within, which require but a simple process to 
polish and refine. So, at least, it was with 
our heroine. 

The first hint that B—— received of his 
good fortune was brought about in the follow- 
ing manner:—Some weeks having elapsed, 
during which we had been absent on various 
trips to the neighbouring islands, on our re- 
turn to the bay, a young midshipman, a mere 
boy of twelve or thirteen, belonging to the 
flag-ship, coming on board on some duty, with 
all the simplicity of his age, and by mere 
accident, related to us the following incident : 
—T wo or three weeks previously, he had 
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been rambling in the outskirts of the toy, 
when, on passing a genteel-looking hous. | 
middle-aged respectable-looking female ab»; 
to enter, struck by his diminutive and juvey:, 
appearance, inquired to what ship he beloy». 
ed, and invited him to enter. In a sa\,,, 
furnished with an elegance and taste that },. 
spoke the superior rank in society, as we’| 
taste of its owners, were assembled a mix. 
company of some five or six of both sexes, 4 
few minutes after, dinner being announce, 
the party proceeded to the dining-rociy, 
whither our aspirant was.also induced to {i). 
low. Among the younger females was a p\e 
delicate-looking gurl, to whom the attention 
of the party seemed exclusively directed — 
The opportunity, as may be supposed, was 
now eagerly seized to sound their juveni| 
visitor with respect to B——, and thius the 
affair became known ; though B—— hinse';, 
when quizzed on the subject of his conquest 
by his acquaintance, treated it with inditler. 
ence, a distrust of his own pretensions forbid. 
ding him to flatter himself; and thus matters 
might have stood, had not accident (or one of 
those little love stratagems which the sex 
manage so adroitly as to make appear like 
accident) broughtabout an introduction. For 
the first time since the settlement of the 
island, the Barbadians, in the year 1811, had 
evinced some unequivocal signs of the pro. 
gress of taste and intellect, in the fori! 
patronage and encouragement of the drama, 
by the erection of a very neat theatre. Hit). 
erto they had been content to murder Shak- 
speare and others, once in a series of years, 
in any temporary building suited to the per- 
petration, and by whomsoever they could find 
to execute the deed. Buta regular company 
of comedians were now engaged from En¢- 
land; who made their first appearance befare 
the adnnring natives of “ Little England” on 
the opening of the new theatre. Such an 
event, among the good folks of Bridge Town, 
constituted an epoch; and, of course, every 
body that could muster half a dollar,—black, 
brown, orange-tawney, mustee, and sambo, 
as well as massa buckra,—crowded, while the 
novelty lasted, to the spectacle; and reaily 
the performance was not despicable. Among 
other spectators was B——, and some mem- 
bers of the family of our heroine, but in differ- 
ent parts of the theatre. At the close of the 
performance, during a pause occasioned by 
the pressure of the crowd in making their 
exit, the former found himself wedged close 
toa middle-aged lady standing before him, 
who letting fall her reticule, which touched 
B—— on the foot, he, of course, picked it up 
and presented it to her. ‘his very natura! 
act led to some conversation and some mutua! 
acts of courtesy during their walk from the 
theatre, which ended in a pressing invitation 
to B--— to an evening party. 
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Fa secret. 
ito have formed any definite conclusion as to 
the consequences, (for when had prudence 


present, it was viewed, through the flattering 


© diate promotion ;” the other “ had a rich old 


© his; and for her own part she sought only his 
affection, and would willingly go round the 
* world with the man of her choice, and be con- 


) as our frequent visits to Martinico would still 





> to her father. 
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To those habituated to the aristocratic 
wutcur, the pretension and reserve of our 
wn dear exclusives, it may be necessary to 
remise, that in the Colonies they order these 
atters otherwise, and the merest trifle or 

sual circumstance will oftentimes lead to 

, invitation to dinner, or perhaps toa general 
ne. B——, totally ignorant of the rencontre 

hich awaited him, accepted the invitation, 
nd pressed me very hard to accompany him; 
ut this I declined from an inveterate repug- 
ance to “tea and turn-outs”— those insipid 

unions of superanuated dowayers and pet- 
icoat scandal-mongers, where one must some- 
imes pay exorbitantly for the luxury of yawn- 
ing over a dull rubber, or, when successful in 
preaking the icy reserve of some prim miss, 
© to sleep over a colloquy of unmeaning at- 
ected common-places, or unintellectual noth- 
ngs. The interview was achieved, ground 
vas broken, and in a short time, without any 
actual explanation taking place, the mutual 
nclination of the parties remained no longer 
For some time in this way the in- 
ercourse continued, neither of them seeming 


aught to do with love !) or if the future vague- 
ly intruded on their bright dreams of the 


medium of hope. The one, “besides some 
slight prospects, had reason to look for imme- 


aunt who had promised not to forget her ; 
many things might turn up; and let the worst 
come to the worst, though she should have 
no more than her heart to offer in dower to 
the man she loved, that at least was wholly 


tent with dry bread and a prison.” Thus 
thought the lovers, and thus they said to each 
other. Meanwhile the moment arrived for 
Josephine to depart from Barbadoes. An 
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ted, with many invidious remarks on its im- 
prudence, forbad her on pain of his displea- 
sure to think any more of such a connexion. 
Monsieur R in fact formed other. views 
on the strength of the eclat of his daughter’s 
personal pretensions, and the accomplish- 
ments of her European education. ‘This in- 
terdiction seemed to all but the lovers ex- 
tremely natural; for, to say nothing of the 
father being a mah of narrow mind and im- 
poverished . fortunes, he had two sons and 
three or four daughters, besides our heroine, 
to provide for; and in the Colonies a girl like 
Josephine was not likely to remain long with- 
out suiters. With these on her arrival she 
was thickly surrounded ; but their assiduities 
met with no encouragment, the same cold 
look of indifference glanced on all alike.— 
Thus repulsed, the greater portion retired 
from the hopeless attack; but one, encourag- 
ed by the father, would not relax his impor- 
tunities. This individual was a rich merchant 
of the island, upwards of forty, with no per- 
onal er mental qualification to recommend 
him; but this poverty of merit was amply re- 
deemed in the father’s eyes by his family 
connexion and large property: this person 
having formally proposed himself, Josephine 
was desired to consider him as her future 
husband. Matters were in this state when 
we arrived, as above related, in the bay. Jo- 
sephine had received intimation of our being 
at Fort Royal, and further, through bB——, 
of our arrival at St. Pierre; and, urged on 
by the importunity of her antiquated admirer 
on the one hand, and the harsh treatment and 
coercive measures of her father on the other, 
ina moment of despair she formed the des- 
perate resolution of eloping from her father’s 
house to throw herself into the arms of the on- 
ly being she loved, 

During the interval which was absorbed by 
the scene, and our attentions to the distracted 
fair one, the canoe, which brought her on board 
had shoved off, and was now far distant; and 


epistolatory correspondence to fill up the lag-| our own being hoisted in, and having no time 


ging moments of absence was agreed on, and 


furnish opportunities of seeing each other, 


they consoled themselves with the pleasing 
prospect; to insure which, Josephine, whose 
anticipations in unison with her sanguine 


to delay, we could not, as I should have found 
it my duty to do immediately, return the fair 
fugitive to the arms of her relations. But, as 
we were on our return to Fort Royal, | con- 
sented, at the earnest entreaties of the parties, 
to take her round to that place. Here we 


Wishes blinded her to the many obstacles|arrived after a few hours, and now it was 


which might intervene tu thwart them, pro- 


jected, under the plea of acquaintance with 
her Barbadoes relations, a plan of introduction 


love never did run smooth.” 


pectations were doomed to disappointment. 


On reaching the land of her nativity, scarcely 


But, alas! “the course of true 
ce She had reckon- 
_ ed without her host; and all these fine ex- 


necessary the lovers should part. B——, of 
course, fully saw and felt this necessity, and 
indeed so did, by this time, the lady herself, 
who, probably, expecting to find a different. 
sort of vessel in our man-of-war, must by this 
time have perceived that, however fine in 
theory sailing round the world with the man 
of her heart might be, the circumscribed 





were the first family greetings after so long} limits and scanty accommodations of a small 
an absence over, than her parent, a somewhat! schooner were but il] calculated to tempt the 
harsh and sordid man, to whom the secret of| further prosecution of her enterprise. As it 
her attachment had already been communica-|is unnecessary to draw on the sensibilities of 
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our sentimental readers, by dwelling on the 
parting scene, I shall merely cbserve, that it 
was of the usual moving and pathetic descrip- 
tion. 

About a twelvemonth after, as I subse- 
quently learned, the father having been seized 
with an alarming illness, and seeing his end 
approaching, besought her with his last breath, 
and as she valued his blessing, to connect 
herself in marriage with the person he had 
choses for her. The natural regard for her 
departing parent never exerted such force as 
at that moment, absorbing every other feeling: 
she uttered the fatal promise, and they some 
time after married ; but the honey-moon had 
not yet passed ere she fled from her busband’s 
root. At the urgent intreaties and remon- 
strances of mutual friends, after some months, 
she was induced to return to himagain; but 
not long afterwards, a final separation took 
place, and, having somé little property left 
her by a relation, she quitted the island alto- 
gether, and returned to Europe. B——, not 
long after their last interview, having been 
made lieutenant, returned to England. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Meteorological phenomena. Water-spout. 
Trepical thunder-storms. Singular ef- 
feets of lightning on board a ship of war. 
Impaired health and consequent return io 
England. Emburk on board a merchant- 
ship. Part company with convoy. False 
alarm. Hard-up in the store-room. Nau- 
tical shifis. Villanous conduct of the 
Master. Land at Scilly. A silly trick ; 
part company with my traps, and never 
see them more. 


On our return from this trip, off the north- 
west end of Barbadoes, the wind light and 
variable, the weather unsettled and cloudy, 
we had an opportunity of observing a re- 
markable water spout, which formed on the 
lee bow. ‘These meteorological phenomena 
are of frequent occurrence in these seas, 
generally in calms or light winds, when the 
atmosphere is loaded with vapours. From a 
lowering black cloud a misty column de 
pends, sometimes sloping, sometimes perpen- 
dicular, in which the water may be seen ap- 
parently ascending ina spiral direction from 
the base, which has the appearance of an in- 
verted funnel, to the cloud, at its jutction, 
Their shape, however, varies. Sometimes 
the effect, on their first formation, is Similar 
to that of a smoking furnace, or vapour from 
a cauldron, the sea, at the base, appearing in 
a foam ; over this is suspended a black conical 
cloud, which continues to descend until it 
reaches the sea, the smoke-like appearance 


rising at the same time until it touches jj, | 
cloud. Of the causes of this singular pi, 
nomenon, various theories have been forjyoj 
but hitherto with as little success as those py 


logical effect. The danger arising troy , 
proximity to these watery columns is, | sys 
pect, greatly exaggerated, as they are eas; 
avoided, and I never even heard of an ace. 
dent from them. ‘T'o witness these, and ot)yo, 
operations of Nature in her grand laboratory 
on a magnificent scale, one must visit ti 





mountains, is beyond the power of imagin. 
tion to convey an idea of. The crash an( 
reverberation are tremendous. One coy\i 


globe itself, was riven asunder, and about t 
dissolve. 
On one of these occasions | was lying in 


had charge of the middle-watch: it was dur. 
ing the hurricane months, and the usual w: 
settled weather had for some time before pre. 
vailed. It was one of the most terrible nights 
lever experienced; yet was the scene sub 
limely magnificent. The bay was alternately 
one vivid sheet of flame, and as suddenly 
plunged in utter darkness, while peal upo 
peal of thunder, re-echoed by the mountains 
seemed to threaten annihilation, and the rain 
came down a perfect deluge. About two 
o'clock, standing on one of the guns, I was 
leaning over the hammock-nettings, by the 
main rigging, dripping with wet, my head 
muftled up in my watch-coat, and suspended 
over the water, when a stream of the electric 
fluid passed close to my right ear, producing 
precisely the same hissing noise, and sp'as! 
of the water that a large shell or shot would 
have done. Roused from my reverie, | turned 
about, and found that several of our men hai 
been struck down by the dash, which affectel 


immediately recover the full use of it. 
On board of one of our sloops of war the 


tric fluid, entering the head of the main-mast 
passed through the centre, splitting it like « 
reed in ten thousand shreds, to the bottom 0! 
the vessel, where, deflected by the ballast, o: 
some other cause, it ascended, making | 
escape upwards through the bottom of the 
water-tank, a foot or two before the mait- 
mast, in which it made a round well define! 
hole, turning up the lead inside, as if per 
forated by a twelve-pound shot. This mast 
was taken out at English harbour, in the dock- 





yard of which place it was erected, and stil 


forward respecting those more solid atm. P 
pheric miracles; the meteoric stones. jg, | 
tricity is probably the grand agent in thes | 
as in the production of every other meteon, | — 


tropics. The thunder-storms are awfully — 
grand. Their effect, when observed from, _ 
vessel lying at anchor, surrounded by hig) | 


well fancy that the very rocks, nay, even th: —- 


the harbour of Totola, and very narrowly es. F~ 
caped being struck by the electric fluid. | 


ra 
oF 


their eye-sight so much, that they did no! j 


effects were extremely singular. The elec Fy 
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stands asa memorial of this singular occur- 
rere hopes of advancement, which [ had 
been taught so confidently to entertain when 
I accepted the command of this vessel, had 
been long on the wane; till at length, partly 
by the great reduction of the squadron, which 
had been cut down since the capture of the 
enemy's colonies to less than one half, and 
the consequent circumscribed pitronage of 
the commander-in-chief, my expectations of 

romotion o: the spot were at so low an ebb, 
that I solicited and obtained permission to 
return to England, to prefer my claims at the 
principal fountain of promotion. ‘his step, 
which it had been well had I carried into 
execution two years before, was moreover 
become absolutely necessary on the score of 
my health; a constant state of excitement, 
watchfulness and care, for nearly two years 
of arduous service, having completely shat- 
tered my constitution. Indeed, I had never 
been myself since my attack of yellow fever, 
and this service gave the coup-de-grace to 
my health, How many anxious days and 
nights, under a press of sail, gunwales under 
(for, from the nature of our duty, our motto 
was dispatch), have I stood the buffetings of 
the pitiless storm, and the lashing of the 
wave! ‘This at least has had the effect of cool- 
ing and disciplining the fervour of my ambi- 
tion—a very unruly and troublesome com- 
panion at the best of times—for, even when 
gratified, ’tis like a wayward, spoilt child, its 
appetite “growing by what ‘tis fed upon,” 
and when disappointed, it is still worse. 

On the 15th of June I resigned the com- 
mand to one of the lieutenants of the flag- 
ship, receiving the strongest written testimo- 
nials from the actual commander-in-chief as 
well as the former, who at this time was 
governor of one of the islands, and who, on 
hearing my intentions, lost no time in forward- 
ing to me a document highly calculated to 
advance my views, at the same time doing me 
the honour to express his “regret that my 
services had not met with the reward they 
had merited.” Such acknowledgments from 
so high a quarter, with several others, were 
donk highly gratifying ; and indeed it is 
but candid to say, that from both these excel- 
lent officers I had ever experienced the most 
flattering consideration and personal notice. 
But all this was but a cold compensation for 
re and faithful services in such a climate, 
for hopes long deferred, and a broken constitu- 
tion; ially as I could not help thinking 
that a little borough interest would have 
served me better than ail the merit in the 
world, 

I had received an order to join the L 
sloop of war, about to take charge of the 
homeward-bound trade, for a passage to Eng- 
land ; but, being desirous of avoiding the re- 
Straints of a ship notorious on her station, 
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from the reputation of her commander, as 
well as the inconveniencies of a crowded 
steerage (she being encumbered with super- 
numeraries,) in an evil moment I availed 
myself of an offer from a gentleman whe had 
freighted, and was himself about to proceed 
in her, of a passage on board a merchant. 
brig, about to sail from St. John’s, Antigua ; 
and I embarked a few days after. 

This vessel, called the P , was about 
120 tons. burthen, laden with sugar, and 
bound to Plymouth. Owing to certain cir- 
cumstances, the individual (an officer in the 
navy) who was to have taken her home was 
superseded in the command by another, just 
as we were on the eve of sailing. This turned 
out to be a brutal and unprincipled fellow, a 
fair specimen of the very worst of the genus 
of merchant skippers, one who seemed to 
comprehend no other law than that of expe- 
dieney—a sort of -Dirk Hatterick. A few 
days sufficed to make us acquainted with the 
character of this hero, and also to familiarise 
us with a few other items, none of which 
were calculated to be a subject of congratu- 
lation for the choice we had made; and we 
had not been long at sea before we had suffi- 
cient reason to regret having put foot on 
board. It turned out that this vessel, after 
remaining so long up the harbour, waiting for 
a freight, as to render caulking and repairs 
absolutely necessary, had been taken up on 
the spur of the moment, with little regard to 
her efficiency. 

It is by no means a rare thing to find mer- 
chantmen in this trade exhibiting instances of 
a parsimonious disposition in the outfit, and 
scarcely allowing common necessaries, still 
less superfluities; but few vessels are put to 
sea in so bare a state as was ours. One re- 
markable circumstance with which we could 
not help been struck, was the singular parti- 
ality evinced in every thing appertaining to 
this craft for the singular number. This om- 
inous predilection, (which, to our cost, we 
found more especially characterised the per- 
sonal dispositions of our singular chief,) ex- 
tended to the most petty details of the furni- 
ture, equipment, and provisioning. She had 
one fore-sail, one foretop-sail, ditto top-gal- 
lant-sail—in short, one suit of rotten sails, 
many of them patched and darned from clew 
to ear-ring ;—-one set of rigging, cordage and 
spars, one small boat, &c. The same con- 
sistant antipathy tothe plural extended to our 
furniture and stores: we reckoned as many of 
the various articles confined to the most sim- 
ple necessaries as we counted heads in the 
mess ;—Wwhich I should have observed, con- 
sisted of four individuals, viz.; the master, 
the merchant, owner of the cargo, a brother 
officer, and myself. This scanty supply a few 
stormy days and lee lurches speedily reduc- 
ed; and in a heavy north-wester on the banks 
of Newfoundland, when little a half 
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passage home, the whole had disappeared, 
and, “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, left 
not a wreck behind :” so that we were re- 
duced to a solitary tin pot, ditto cup, a few 
other fractured articles, and, in lieu of a wine- 
glass, todole the small remaining portion of 
our wine, were fain to make shift with the 
solitary relic of our departed crockery, the 
deep lid of a shattered coffee pot. Myself 
and the lieutenant had each of course laid in 
our own stock of provision for the voyage; 
but before half this had been achieved, the 
whole of our live stock had been absorbed, 
our drinkables had nearly evaporated, and we 
were reduced to saJt junk and mouldy biscuit, 
and even this threatened to fail us in case of 
a protracted passage. Detained some days 
collecting convoy, we did not get clear of the 
islands until the latter end of the month— 
when we now found that the vessel leaked in 
in every part. A constant exposure to the 
sun having opened all her seams, the water 
poured in above and below. Our sleeping 
berths in bad weather were inundated, and 
even in fair weather the bedding was scarce- 
ly ever dry; and frequent spells at the pumps 
were necessary to keepher free. ‘This state 


of purga‘ory, which a few days sufficed to 
make us heartily sick of, was rendered less 
tolerable by the apparent probability of a pro- 
longed passage. Among a large convoy there 
are generally two or three unfortunate logs 
whose sluggish movements call forth hourly 


from numerous mouths “ curses both loud and 
deep ;” this was the case in the present in- 
stance; for some two or three of these dung 
barges the precious moments of half the day 
would be wasted in laying-to. Scarcely any 
thing is calculated to put the patience more 
severely to the test, in a fast sailing ship, 
than to be obliged to loiter and watch the 
tardy movements of these lagging craft, the 
finest breeze blowing all the time, and the 
very sails flapping in the wind, apparently 
partaking of the general impatience. This, 
under the most favourable circumstances of 
good fare, good quarters, and agreeable mess- 
mates, is sufficiently wearisome; but in our 
situation it was intolerable, even without the 
various discomforts to which { have shown we 
were subjected; the evanescent nature of our 
sea stock, too, made the question of acceler- 
ated progression one of no small moment.— 
Urged by these considerations, we felt not the 
smallest disinclination to a proposal made by 
the master, and the other individual interest- 
ed in the cargo, to quit the convoy, and make 
the best of our way. ‘The ostensible motives 
for this step on their part corresponded with 
our own, but we subsequently had reason to 
believe that the real one was to run into Scil- 
ly or some other port to smuggle. ‘Taking 
the opportunity one extremely dark and stor- 
my night, when somewhere in the latitude 
of the Bermudas, we gave sheet, and pack 
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ing on all we could carry, were next morn. 
ing out of sight of our lagging companions. 

This was really a very delicate enterprise: 
tor, besides the rickety and equivocal state of 
the vessel, the chances of finding our way 
into an enemy’s gaol were not trifling—con- 
sidering that we were at war with all the 
world, and “ao 5 on the coast of one of 
the most redoubtable of our maritime antago». 
ists, Fortunately we hada favourable breeze, 
which stuck to us till we reached the chops 
of the Channel. Hitherto we had been ¢ 
lucky as to meet with nothing to excite our 
apprehensions: scudding before a_ strong 
north-wester, we soon reached soundings, 
and on the 10th of August descried the Scilly 
Islands: but now, just as we began to con- 
gratulate ourselves on being out of reach of 
danger, the appearance of a sinister-looking 
lugger, under all sail, standing towards us to 
the eastward, occasioned serious alarm.— 
The wind being light and the atmosphere 
hazy, we were kept in an anxious state of 
suspense a considerable time; however, we 
put a good face on the matter, boldly stood on 
our course, and, having heard or dreamed of 
the magic effect, in scaring away small fry, 
of two or three cocked-hats peering over the 
gunwale, myself and brother officer rigyed 
ourselves in our uniform, and made ourse!ves 
as Conspicuous as possible,—hoisting at the 
same time an English ensign and pendant. 
The stranger however turned out to bea pi- 
lot vessel from Scilly. 

At the distance of five or six leagues from 
the land it fell calm. We now found it was 
intended to run the brig into Scilly, and, as 
the presence of myself and brother officer 
was not necessary to the contraband arrange- 
ments of our skipper, it was proposed to land 
us furthwith at these islands. Inconvenient 
and expensive as we foresaw this would prove, 
we had little disinclination to accede to it, 
for, independently of the natural impatience 
to set foot on my native soil, after so long an 
absence, J was mentally sea-sick, and our 
irksome situation on board was alone suflici- 
ent to makeany changedesirable. This was 
no sooner settled, than the boat was hoisted 
out, and with little note of preparation we 
made ready to depart. The boat being too 
small to carry our luggage, I was constrained 
to leave the greater part of my effects be 
hind, to be landed when the vessel arrived at 
her ultimate destination in the river Thames. 
This was, however, the last I ever saw ol 
them, of a valuable set of books, charts, nau- 
tical instruments, wearing apparel, and, what 
was more vexatiuos, a collection of plans and 
drawings. I never recovered a single arti- 
cle. On waiting subsequently on the owner 
ia London, he drew such a picture of the 
villainy of this master, that I felt inclined to 
congratulate myself that nothing worse had oc- 
curred. The brig wassubsequently captured. 
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After a fatigueing pull of four or five hours 
we reached St. Agnes late in the afternoon, 
and | once more, after an absence of seven 
years and a half, pressed my native soil. On 
one or two former occasions, with what rap- 
tures had I hailed that event! But without 
health there is little enjoyment; and at the 
present moment the emotions I felt were of a 
very modified description. 

We were lucky enough to find a packet- 
boat about to start for Penzance, in which 
we embarked the same night, and reached 
that town the following morning in time for 
breakfast; from thence we proceeded on to 
Plymouth, where we remained a few days. 
Separating from my fellow voyagers, I now 
made the bestof my way to Londouv. This 
speculation cost me dear; for, besides the 
loss of my luggage, my travelling expenses 
to town amounted nearly to the price of a 
passage from the West Indies. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Arrival in London. Appsintment to the 
Y—— sloop of war. Embark on board 
the S—— frigate. Voyageto Barbadors. 
Join the Y. in the Gulf of Paria. 
Leaky and dangerous condition. Arrive 
at Barbadoes. Vessel surveyed and con- 
demned. Hoist Admiral’s flag. Descrip- 
tion of Barbadoes. Erection of Nelson’s 
statue. Invalided. Embark on board the 
B—-.74. Sail for England with a convoy. 








On reaching London, | lost no time in lay- 
ing a statement of my services before the first 
lord of the admirality, who was pleased to 
confirm me asa lieutenant, and to appoint me 
to his Majesty’s sloop Y , on the station 
Lhad just quitted; so that, notwithstanding 
the state of my health, and the necessity of 
breathing for a time my native air, I was 
compelled (for my orders were peremptory) 
once more to return to the scene of my late 
adventures. At the latter end of September 
I set out for Portsmouth, and arrived just in 
time to geton board the S—— frigate, which 
had been waiting for nearly two months for a 
fair wind to proceed with a convoy to the 
West Indies. 

We reached Barbadoes after a favourable 
passage of six weeks, unmarked by any event 
worthy of notice, if we except some five or 
six duels, which, froma paucity of amusement, 
were arranged for the first fine morning after 
our arrival in port. This sort of thing will 
sometimes happen in the best regulated so- 
cieties. And there appears some extenuation 
for its occurrence, under the tedium of a long 
voyage, when friend and foe are promiscu- 
ously cooped up together between four bulk- 
heads, without the means of avoiding the ob- 
jects of aversion or contempt. But although 
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the greater part of the mess had somehow or 
other got by the ears, the sight of land, and 
the moment of parting, modifying their re- 
sentments, left an opening for the mediation 
of mutual friends; so that matters were ami- 
cably arranged without the loss of either ho- 
nour or blood. 

Finding my new vessel was at Trinidad, I 
proceeded on in the brig to that island. We 
reached the Gulf of Paria on the 29th of No- 
vember, and the same day fell in with and 


joined the Y——, cruising off the Dragons’ 


Mouths. 

This vessel was another of tliose job craft, 
the inefficiency of which compromised the 
honour of the profession, and hourly placed 
the lives of all on board in jeopardy.» Mea- 
suring about one hundred and forty or fifty 
tons, and mounting twelve twelve-pounder 
carronades and two sixes, with a complement 
of seventy-five men, she was rated a sloop of 
war. <A pretty figure we should have cut 
alongside the American Hornet, or any other 
of Brother Jonathan’s seven hundred tons 
corvettes or sloops of war! And yet, in case 
of capture, the world, whose first impressions 
and opinions are governed by names, and 
who seldom inquire into the whys and where- 
fores, would have made little allowance for 
this disparity of foree. It was some such si- 
milar instances that did more during the last 
American war in destroying the good fortune 
of vur navy, and giving confidence to the ene- 
my, than any event recorded in its proud an- 
nals; and yet, with an unprecedented blind- 
ness, in spite of experience, and although the 
greatest professional talent has recently ar- 
rayed itself against the system, the sapient 
heads entrusted with the destinies of the “ na- 
tion’s best bulwark” still pursue the plan of 
building ten-gun brigs and small frigates. In 
the instance of the Y. , however, inde- 
pendently of the above exceptions, from her 
age, the slightness of her build, and the bad- 
ness of her materials, she was unfit for the or- 
dinary tug of navigation, and absolutely unsafe. 
On joining her I found she was in so leaky a 
state that 1t was necessary to keep the pumps 
constantly going; and a short time subse- 
quently, on our way up to Barbadoes, during 
a somewhat rough passage, it was difficult to 
keep her free. And no wonder. On reach- 
ing Carlisle Bay, the result of a survey made 
us acquainted with her real state, which far 
surpassed any thing we could have anticipat- 
ed. It was matter of astonishment to the 
surveying officers how she had held ther, 
Her bottom was inch and a quarter fir, and 
so rotten and pierced by the worm, that, but 
for the copper, one might almost have kicked 
a hole through. She was forthwith con- 
demned as unfit for further service. We 
were not immediately put out of commission, 
as the vesse] was retained as a guard, or re- 
ceiving vessel, until the pleasure of the Lords 
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i Commissioners of the Admirality should be|scenery, under the constant cerulean sky by 
if known as to her ultimate disposal. In this|day, is calculated to make an impression on, 
bi manner | continued in her until the ensuing|new comer, the effect by moonlight is sti) 
iB spring, when the state of my health making|stronger. Of the magic influence of this, ; 
ping my removal from this climate necessary, I/dry description alone must fail in giving , 
a tock advantage of a board of survey held on|just idea. Here the queen of night shines | 
bi various other individuals at the hospitals, was| with a placid brilliancy unknown in northern | — 
ia invalided, and transferred accordingly on|climes, affording light enough to read by; | — 
) i board the frigate, which was about to|while the foilage glitters, illuminated by | — 
a sail with the trade, to join the convoy collect-| thousands of flitting lamps, lit up by that Ju. 
Hit ing at St. Thomas; and on the 18th ot June|minous little animal the fire-fly. Of these 
phd I took my final leave of Barbadoes. there are two or three kinds. One is a smal! 
tl} Barbadoes differs essentially in character} kind, the other a species of beetle, chiefly 
HT from all the other islands, as being less rug- fined to the woods. ? 
g g-| confine 
' ed, mountainous, and woody; the whole! On reaching St. Thomas, I was transferred 
orming a moderately high and levei ridge,|into the B—, seventy-four, which was charg. 
except in the north-west quarter, called Scot-|ed with the convoy, consisting of two hundred that 
land, where it rises to an elevation of some|and twenty sail of merchant ships. On the as | 
seven or eight hundred feet. It is in length|25th of May we weighed our anchor, and as ins 
twenty-five miles, and in breadth about fif-|night drew her curtain over the receding zat! 
teen. The soil is extremely superficial, over| shores of the islands, I took a parting glance, mo! 
a mass of coralline rag. and bade adieu to that country, which had cla 
Bridge Town, in the south-west quarter, is] been so long the busy, and not uninteresting lise 
a long, irregular, ill-built town, about two]scene of trying vicissitude and stirring a. ws! 
miles in length, extending round a fine sandy| venture; so long the field of hopes, which @% ( 
beach, forming the anchorage of Carlisle Bay.| grew only to be blighted! ae cas 
It contains a population of twenty thousand. Be 
In a smal] square at the head of the careenage, poste 
is a good bronze statue of Nelson, who isa 2 wi 
very great favourite in this part of the world. CHAPTER XXI. ae col 
I happened to be present at the brilliant and fe not 
imposing ceremony that took place on the| Reflections on slave emancipation. Negrn BF sta 
erection of this in 1812. On this occasion population of the Antilles. Coloured in. & les 
there was a grand turn out of the numerous} habitants. General Character of the ne- 
garrisons, the municipal authorities, and the} groes much misunderstood. Customs, ere 
officers and detachments of seamen from the! manners, gc. Negro mimickry, fortitude, co 
squadron, which, assisting in procession, con-| general aptitude. Ilustrations. Evils of de 
stituted a spectacle rarely witnessed in this} slavery. Atrocious cruelty of a slave pro- ou 
part of the world. prietor at Tortolo. Execution of two ne- ca 
The Barbadians are the Gascons of the| groes. Their behaviour. Ilustrations. th 
Antilles; they call their island “ little Eng- fo 
land,” and hold themselves superior to all the| In taking leave of these regions of the shackle “0 
other islanders. and the lash, where man, withholding from le 
There are three other towns in the island;|his fellow man his best and most incontestable th 
Hole Town, about seven miles north-west of|birth-right, exhibits the strange anomaly of u 
Bridge Town; Speight’s Town, about four-|a race of all others the most tenacious of Liber F  “ 
teen; and St. Austin’s. ty, whose proudest boast it is tohave a drawn Fe ™ 
The great defect of this island is its want} their first breath in that island of the brave By P 
of a good harbour, the only tolerable anchor-|and the free in which her beacon light first i 
age being that of Carlisle Bay, which affords|leamed and her banner was first unfurled Fe * 
bat a partial shelter. and in which the ground} imposing the galling yoke of servitude on ; 
in genera] is far from good. The scenery) their brothers—it will not be deemed irrele- Z 
round this beautiful bay is extremely charac-| vant or uninteresting to say a few words re- F : 
teristic. The golden beach, reflecting an|specting that numerous and ill-fated class : 
unclonded sun, and fringed with the white|long the victims of Christian cupidity, cruelty, ‘ 
ripple of the blue wave that gently breaks|and selfishness. I am the more readily indu- . 
along it, is skirted by a grove of cocoa-nut|ced to enter on the subject, as the questionot F 
trees, extending in a semi-circle along the|the total abolition of the inhuman and demor- B ' 
whole margin; the white houses peeping alizing traffic in human flesh, and the fine] J 
forth from these, the fort at Needham’s Point] emancipation of the slaves in our colonies, has , 
to the right, and the body of the town to the|long been one of paramount interest to the . 
left, the shipping in the bay, the numerous] wise, the reflecting, the humane, and truly 
boats and canoes always on the move, exhibit] religious, in every class of society.* 1 
a coup d’ei/ infinitely animated and pleasing 
on a first arrival. Butif the effect oftropical} *The somewhat contrasted opinions and facts a4 ‘ 
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7 those mists of prejudice that either hide or 


‘to the object of endeavouring to stimulate to 


Is it not my purpose todiscuss the readiest 
eans of attaining ends so necessary and de- 
sirable, as little can be added to the sum of 
hose alreudy suggested by the host of good 
and enlightened individuals who have at dif- 


cate the sacred cause of humanity. But as 
the concurrence of the community at large 
(which can ovly be obtained by dissipating 


distort the question, and by enlightening them 
as to the real situation and character of the 
negro) will be at least one essential in effec- 
ting the desired ends, I shall confine myself 


exertion in this charitable cause, by showing 
that the persecuted negro, hitherto regarded 
as a savage, degraded being, unworthy of, as 
insensible to, the benefit of liberty and civili- 
zation, possesses capabilities, physical and 
moral, every wey calculated to vindicate his 
claim to all the privileges of society monopo- 
lised by his apparently more savage Christian 
task-master. ; 

One thing is certain, and as “ coming events 
cast their shadows before,” the gift of prophe- 
cy is not necessary to forsee it, that if some 
steps are not shortly taken, their rapid march 
will anticipate and deprive us of the merit of 
concession. If the slaves in our colonies are 
not enfranchised by our legislators, circum- 
stance, that imperious lawgiver, wil! ere long 
legislate for them. Sipe 

The negro population compriseson the av- 
erage nearly seven-eights of the whole. The 
coloured and free negroes, who, labouring un- 
der the stigma of caste, and numerous invidi- 
ous disqualification and exceptions, would, in 
case of a revolt, make common cause with 
them, are also in considerable number. Be- 
fore them are the infant governments of Mex- 
ico and Colombia, rapidly emerging into ado- 
lescence, under the fostering protection of 
the genius of freedom ; and in the very cen- 
tre of them a rising nation of their own race 
which, after the most sanguinary struggle 
with their civilised tyrants recorded in the 
pages of history, ancient or modern, have 
achieved their independence, undaunted by 
the rack, the axe, the gallows, and all those 
terrors and refinements of cruelty to which 
despotism has recourse to effect its unhal- 
lowed ends, those ends which will ever re- 
maina foul blot on the Christian name. Thus 
they are not without contiguous examples 
of successful perseverance and of heroic en- 
durance. 

_ That the negroes are alive to, and impa- 
tient of, their situation, and only wait a fa- 
vourable conjuncture of circumstances to 
change it, is sufficiently evident from the at- 
vanced in the Journal of an Officer &c., and those laid 
down in this work will enable the reader to examine 


this important subject in its various aspects—and to ar- 
rive at a conclusion compatible at once with justice, and 
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tempts at revolt from time to time made in 
Jamaica and some of the other island towards 
the latter end of the last century, to say no- 
thing of more recent indications. 

The isolation of the smaller islands, it is 
true, may be somewhat untavourable at the 
present moment to such an object ; but a few 
years will change all that, and the preco- 
cious giant of the new world, so rapidly ap- 
proaching maturity, will have only to lift his 
tinger to resolve the problem. The first hos- 
tile movement of Great Britain against this 
or any of the republican governments will 
probably be the signal for unfurling the sacred 
banner of mankind. 

The negro character is little understood, 
and consequently but little appreciated, among 
Europeans: the ignorance that prevails among 
the mass on this subject is really astonishing. 
The very term negro, with the multitude, has 
been, and is still synonymous with every 
thing barbarous, stupid, ferocious, and degra- 
ding. The being so designated has been as- 
signeda rank among the human family little 
superior to that of the beast of the field, and, 
consistently with this humane and enlightened 
notion, the treatment has been degrading.— 
Essentially, until very recently, there has 
been no difference made between the two, 
and in many instances the biped might well 
envy the quadruped, with whom he shared 
the toil. Like the latter, driven in flocks to 
their daily labour, and similarly urged by the 
lash of their unfeeling or capricious task-mas- 
ters, they might even envy them the occasional 
remission of surveillance which themselves 
rarely experienced. 

Nothing is more illustrative of the defec- 
tive mode of ordinary education than the lit- 
tle light gained on this subject at our schools, 
though the proper study of mankind 1s, or 
should be, man. This essential is almost en- 
tirely overlooked. Instead of being shown 
the variety of species, physical and moral, 
into which mankind are divided, either natu- 
rally or by education, we are shown in our 
class book, at the head of our morning lesson, 
the portraits of certain anthropophagi, with 
flat nose, thick pouting lips, retreating fore- 
head, and woolly hair ; and this beau-ideal of 
African beauty is ever after associated with 
the whole race. So difficult is it to divest 
ourselves of early impressions and pre-con- 
ceived notions, that it requires no common 
share of experience and reflection to eradi- 
cate them. The fact is that nowhere in the 
animal kingdom is there a greater variety 
than among this class. Besides the general 
leading distinguishing traits, as in the colour 
and constitution of the epidermis, and ‘in the 
peculiarity of their hair, the shades of physi-~ 
cal development are so various and extensive, 
no less than the moral, that on comparing 
them the distinction is as obvious as that be- 
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Many of the African nations or tribes from that of the more southern natives, (\y}, | Myhich 
evince intellectual capabilities and moral are distinguished by their flat noses, th, PF @Byith | 
qualities, which only require cultivation to lips, aad projecting enn jaws,) and what , Be 
place them on a par with the proud Europe- singular, they are in a great measure exeiy 
an. In all this, they are decidedly superior from the peculiar fetid odour which exha\c 
to most other tropical nations, but with none trom the skin of the latter. _ 
is the contrast more striking than with their Others again, as the Cormantines, ey, | 
dark brethren, the aborigines of the New intellectuajand moral powers that might throy | 
World, and those of the Antilles, the Chara- into the shade those so much boasted of jy 
ibs. The distance in many points isimmense, their white fellows. Their principal charg. 
but in nothing do they defer more than in the teristic is, howevera firmness and tenacity 
following characteristics. The one isall ani- of purpose, and an unshaken courage, w),\c) 
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mation and energy, the latter supine, listless, set at nought all that human malice, stimul | “Mewate 
and indifferent to every thing but his ease, ted by the refinements of cruelty, can invent | aalieati' 
incurring starvation and every privation in to torture and to terrify,—meeting death no; | Wher 


1ave 
ALLX! 
e. 


the indulgence of his darling propensity, and only with a fortitude, but an indifferenc, 
testifying an abhorrence to exertion, to inno- which might well vie with the proudest ¢ 
vation and change, which sets civilization at those apocryphal examples of Roman stoicisy 
defiance, and leaves little to hope. ‘The ne- and heroism with which it is the fashion oj wel 
gro may be moulded to any thing. For the classic cant to interlard its pompous periods in tl 
exertion of the higher intellectual qualities,, Whether this may have its origin in apathy Bo ggthe 
though data for forming a correct estimate or elevation of soul, it were as unnecessary — mee 
may not be abundant, instances ofa sufficient- as useless to discuss; wherever the quality of 1 
ly decided and evident character are not wan- has been met with, we have been taught, an) fron 
ting ; and judging further from analogy, there justly, to admire and respect it, as placing its 





is no reason to doubt their capabilities on possessor above the more appalling evils of 7 
this head. They have excellent memories; humanity; and this virtue of character js the: 
they make the best of artisans, and may be more or less general among all the tribes cile 
readily taught any handicraft. I have often above alluded to. @ the 
been struck with a quickness of perception Among other instances, I myself was an B® fre 
and aptitude for imitation truly astonishing. eye-witness ofa striking illustration of thisat Jp oft 
One of the best mimics I ever saw was an the execution of two negroes at Saint Pierre r Be 
old negro at Bridge Town; among other car- in 1811. These men had been convicted of [Me int 
icatures, he used to ape the formal and os- the murder of their mistress, under very ag- rio 
tentatious manners and address of the gover- gravated circumstances, for which they were cal 
nor, the late Sir George-——, ina way that sentenced to be hanged. These matters are of 
amused and surprised every one. But, in- settled in a much more summary and less for- vis 
deed, those who have the faculty of observa-'mal manner than in Europe. The ge!lows, the 
tion need not go beyond the precincts of our formed gibbet fashion, of one perpendicular ki 
own metropolis to be convinced: not a few and a transverse beam, at each extremity of pe 
instances may be seen of the readiness with, which is affixed the fatal noose, was erected | 
which certain sable dandies copy the fashions.an hour or two previously to the execution, mi 
ofthe day, and the air, strut, and lounge of,on the beach opposite the town. At eleven pr 
our exquisites. But although an infinite di-| in the fore-noon the unfortunate culprits, es- el 
versity of character exists among the various corted by a file of soldiers, and attended by a ie 
species of this numerous family, yet, however) the executioner anda priest, were imarched Fy ™ 
the extremes may differ, all exhibit certain'down from the jail to the place of execution. [7 '° 
general physical traits, principally in the|I was astonished at the little curiosity evinced a 
woolly hair, which would seem to mark them) by the towns-people on this occasion, althougli ul 
as a homogeneous class, the case, being aggravated by some peculiar k 
Among the tribes with which (as more gen-; circumstances, had made a great noise, and v 
rally the victims of the disgraceful traffic)| the time and place of execution were known c 
Europeans have the best opportunities of be-|by all. Not more than half a dozen individu- U 
coming acquainted, are the Mandingoes, the|als, great and small, out of the numerous pop- V 
Coromantines, or Gold Coast Negroes, the|ulation of this extensive town, were on the € 
Whidah people, or Papaws, the Eboes, and|spot to witness the melancholy example; so —@ 
the natives ot Congo and Angola. little does the fate of the wretched negro, be Fe 
Of these the Mandingoes and the Papaws| it ever so deplorable, call forth the attention JP) ' 
evince a gentleness and docility of disposition|even, much less the commiseration, of the Py ‘ 
and demeanour which might warrant the idez| multitude. Thetroops being formed on three Ry ‘ 
of its being the result of early systematic dis-|sides of the beach, the prisioners were made Re * 
cipline and education. The physical devel-jto kneel while a short prayer was read to a 
opment of some of these tribes is in unison|them by the priest ; after which, their eyes ( 
with these dispositions. The phrenological| being bandaged, they were conducted to the 
and physiognomical outline differs essent?ally | foot of the ladder placed against the beam,up By ‘ 
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before remarked on, is strikingly exhibited.— 
You will see two old negroesas naked as their 
utioner, who, having adjusted the rope, and first father, excepting a simple rag round 
yiven them the awful launch, which required | their middle, meet in the street, and accost 
so inconsiderable effort and dexterity, moun-|each other in their broken lingo with all the 
ed astride their shoulders in a fashion which, | ceremony of their masters, and, with a tone 
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CS, Vinee | however revolting to the senses, was mercy | the most earnest, inquiring: separately of 
Nght throw & >the sufferers, and soon put an end to their|the heaiths of the different individuals, and 
sted of hy sxistence. Upto this moment nothing struck! evincing the most eager attention to all their 
mal charac. me more than the apparent unconcern, and jconcerns; and them gossiping of the little 

tenacity nassive indifference to the appalling scene| news or scandal of the day, with as much 
Be, Wiic) nround them, of these unfortunate men. L| gravity and grimace as an old courtier would 


vatched them™narrowly, and not a sign indi-|discuss the politics of the day, and adjust the 
cative of terror or alarm was evinced by ei-/fate of nations. — 

ther of them. ‘They appeared moreover to} “ Ah!ma patience, (says an old negro to 
rave suffered little from confinement or thejan acquaintance of the other sex,) how you 
and gnawing anticipation incident to do dis m-a-r-ning!”—* So, so, b-a-dy !’—* Kic 
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roudest of anxiety 

st anxiety a i= - : , 

n stoicien e dreadful doom thatawaited them. ‘They jyou really look p-e-al dis m-a-r-ning ; me re- 
fashion of were robust, plump, and healthy as negroes ally tink you hab lille febur. How ta quaco 
S periods, in the best condition. ‘Their walk down from|onco Cesar, ma Judy! all de lille piccan- 
in apathy the jail was firm, and the whole of their de-|1iney v, 


meanour a passive indifference, evincing none| The negroes and mulattoes, particularly 
of that clinging to life almost inseparable |the latter, are fond ofthe dance: this healthy 
from frail mortality on so trying an occa-)and pleasing amusement is very general in 
sion. jmost of the islands, and usually takes place 
The natives of Whidah, or the Papaws, as of a Sunday afternoon, when the tom-tom is 
thev are sometimes called, are the most do-|heard in various quarters, giving note of prep- 
cile and best disposed of the whole : without aration. The dance of the former is the 
the firmness of the Coromantines, they are) primitive simple jig, or set between two in- 
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"was an [— @ free from the timidity and desponding temper dividuals of either sex, expressive of the most 
of this at 5% ofthe Eboes. These last are from the Bight of natural and predominant, as they are called, 
it Pierre ft Benin, and may be classed among the lowest/cf the passions. . 

victed of [EM inthe scale of the natives. ‘This moral infe-| The dignity balls of the latter are, howev- 
very ag- riority is in harmony with their physiognomi-)er, another affair here. They figure away 


ley were 
tters are 


cal and phrenological outline ; the elongation|in the country-dance, and im the French 
of the lower jaw and the expression of the) colonies quadrille it to the violin or other Eu- 





1 less for- visage approaching more or less, to that of|ropean instruments, displaying no inconsider- 
gellows, the simia genus ; their timidity forms a stri-|able degree of grace and skill. 
¢ndicular king contrast with the frank and fearless tem-| Some have remarked on the little aptitudé® 
>mity of pers of other tribes. or taste evinced in music, inferring a deficien- 
erected The Congoes and natives of Angola are of|cy of the faculty : but the remark will apply 
recution, mild and docile dispositions, with a smaller|to ail barbarous people; the talent is probably 
t eleven proportion of that propensity to transgress the |one of civilisation, and with the negro only 
rits, es. eighth commandment, which forms a promi-|requires the cultivation of the innate germ to 
nded by nent trait among barbarous people. ‘They|make it fructify. Some of their airs are ex- 
aarched {#9 make expert mechanics, but are better fitted|ceedingly plaintive, and the manner of sing- 
ecution. [)%™@ fordomestic than field labour ; ingeneral they ing in chorus evinces no small degree of na- 
evinced are a cheerful, good-natured people, patient|tural taste : rowing in boats or other kind of 
though under suffering and ill treatment, but alive to|labour, when a simultaneous effort is required, 
peculiar kindness ; for the isolated instances of revenge,|they have generally a song formed of extem- 
ise, and which we sometimes hear of, must only be| pore verses, the improvisatore being the stroke 
known considered as exceptions to the rule, sugges-|oar, the driver, or one supere:minent among 
ndividu- ted and stimulated by bad treatment, “a worm the rest for the talent. He in a minor key 
DUS pop- will turn when trod upon;” and what is to be| gives out a line or two in allusion to any pas- 
on the — @ expected from the uncivilised, untutored|sing event, all the rest taking up the burthen 
ple; so J) slave, acting chiefly by blind impulse, when|of the song, as a chorus, in a tenor, and this 
gro, be [= urged—as the atrocious catalogue of their|producesa very pleasingeffect. For instance, 
tention J) Wrongs, adducing but too many damning in-/at the Virgin Islands, the boatman’s song is 
of the [—% stances, would show—past all endurance ! -—|as follows :— 
m three é Among their families and connexions they Jenny go to market for buy me varrow 
e made [%% are kind and affectionate, and in their general ; 
read to [—% bearing there is a bland address and courte- Praatet, 
ir eyes ous Manner, far superior to the cold, chilling Hagh - know, hombye me takey. 
1 to the abruptness of our own lower classes. With Cuorus--Heigh me know &c. 
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Me nebur know before Jenny bin a bad 
gal, 
Heigh me know, bombye me takey. 
Cuorvs---Heigh me know, &c. 
Heigh me know &c. 


At Antigua :— 


Massa lock de decor, and take away de key, 
Hurra, my jolly boys, grog time a day. 
Cuorvus—Grog time « day, my boys, grog time a day, 
Hurra, my jolly boys, grog time a day, &c. 


From the brief sketch we have given it 
will be seen, that with the ordinary capabili- 
ties of our common nature, and perhaps the 
latent seeds of others, which require but the 
culture of education to germinate, the African 
possesses in perfection some of those higher 
endowments, which, as I have before remark- 
ed, let them emanate from whatever soutce 
they may, it has been hitherto a part of Euro- 
pean education to inculeate as the greatest 
virtues. Their capability of unrepining en- 
durance under privation and physical pain, 
which, as it suits their purpose, some are 
pleased to quote as an instance of savage in- 
sensibility, might shame the stoic; while 
their gentler, practical virtues of generosity, 
hospitality, and kind-heartedness, might 


shame the ethic theories of the moral philoso- 
pher. 
We have hitherto looked on the fair side; 


let us reverse the picture. It would be un- 
reasonable to suppose that this untutored, un- 
civilised race should exhibit a singular excep- 
tion to the laws of nature, by their exemption 
from the ordinary impertections and vices of 
frumanity. And yet how many have written 
and. spoken on the subject, citing every fact 
as proof of savage ferocity and debasement; 
“ writing their virtues in sand, their vices in 
iron!” forgetting that if some extreme cases 
are to be found, and if, as in the often exagge- 
rated and distorted facts cited by interested 
authors, they are sometimes cowardly, dis- 
trustful, and treacherous, this is by no means 
at al] times to be received as an evidence o 

their natural character, but is to be attributed 
more or less to the degenerating influence of 
slavery; which, like an incubus, keeps down 
all the finer aspirations of our nature, and re- 
duces man to the level of the beast. 

Foiled in his arguments to prove the negro 
morally unfitted for liberty, or to take his rank 
in society—in short, as little better than a 
beast—defeated on this ground, the advocate 
for slavery takes up a position equally unten- 
able, contending, in the old hackneyed argu- 
ment, that, after all, slavery exists but in 
name; that it is a mere figure of speech; 
that, in short, the stir about negro emancipa- 
tion and the rights ot many (black man it will 
be observed) is nothing more than jesuitical 
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essentially, the slaves are better clothed ay, 
fed, in sickness furnished with medica] ,; 
and in old age and infirmity their necessitie; 
provided for, and in every other respect ber. 
ter off than the lower classes of our own coup. 
trymen. But this same reasoning may be ay. 
plied to our domestic cattle. The care take, 
of the latter, as of the negroes, as of property 
in general, is discreticnal, and, after al], on); 
influenced by the selfishness or caprice of th» 
individual; and a master is seldom disposed 
to relinquish the celebrated maxim of one of 
our English magnates, “ Have I not a righ; 
to do what I choose with my own?” But ai. 
mitting the justice of the comparison, is the 
wretchedness of one set of beings,—whici,, 
as arising from temporary causes, it is to be 
hoped ae expected will not be permanent, 
and which at the most may be considere( 
only as an exception, originating from bad 
government and impaired institutions,—to be 
used as a reason for violating the laws of God 
and of nature? Let not the selfish advocates 
for perpetuating the yoke lay the flattering 
unction to their souls, that because the shackles 
are light, they are not galling,—that becatise 
concealed, they are not felt,—and that a cri- 
minal and unlawful traffic can be defended on 
the score of expediency, or is the less crimi- 
nal, because the purchase is not abused, Dis. 
guise it as we will, slavery must be a bitter 
draught. Now the above are the only grounds 
of those who would withhold his unalienable 
birth-right from the unfortunate negro. 
Something, it is true, has been recently at- 
tempted to be done, to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the slaves, and to restrain the abuse of 
power. But the tardy measures, forced by the 
spirit of the times so reluctantly on the colo- 
nial legislatures, may by regarded as merely 
palliatives, of a very partial description, in 
many instances more specious than real. In 
effecting this, the same want of unanimity 
seems to have characterised the counsels of 
these moral physicians, as is usually seen at 
the death-bed of the patient: each junta, tak- 
ing its own view of the condition and disease 
of the body politic, has been obliged to take its 
cue from the great state doctor, as tothe genera! 
emollients and palliatives to be used ; but yet, 
with singular caprice and defiance of unifor- 
mity, all have differed, as far as they could, 
in the quantity and application of their nos- 
trums. A few only of the islands have gone 
the length of abolishing altogether the con- 
stant use of that atrocious emblem of tyranny, 
the whip, which has been at length removed 
from the hands of the drivers in Grenada, and 
one or at most two other islands, except when 
called upon to inflict punishment. Now, 
“ what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander ;” but the same caprice extends to all 
the other items under the head ameliorations. 
Thus, though the discretional power to inflict 
punishment has been more or lesa limited in 





cant, an empty sound, meaning nothing ; that, 
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the hands of the slave-owner, the overseer, ‘their tyrants, and who, stimulated by caprice 


and the driver, the extent of these limits dif- 
fers more or less in all, amd in some places 
the black drivers are still allowed to carry, 
and to a certain extent permitted to inflict the 
lash. But what is it to the victim of caprice 
or revenge that his persecutor, restrained to 
a certain quota of punishment at one given 
time, is allowed to repeat the same a few 
hours after? it is not the abolition, but the 
protraction of torture. What boots it to the 
sufferer, that the monster who would tear 
him has a fang extracted, one claw pared or 
confined, is shackled or restrained, if the 
length of his tether still permits him to reach 
him, to mangle and crash him with his re- 
maining power! Unhappily a still almost un- 
restricted field is left for'the abuse of power ; 
still, however, something has been done, and 
the well-wishers of humanity will rejoice at 
the boon. Hitherto the unfortunate negro 
has been the sport and the victim of the unre- 
strained passions and caprices of the brutal,| 
the selfish, and the ignorant of every descrip-| 
tion. What, indeed, is to be expected from | 
unlettered individuals, trained from their 
cradles in antisocial prejudices and habits, 
which steel the heart, and obliterate or blunt 
all those feelings on which human nature 
should chiefly pride itself? And yet this des- 
cription answers but too well generally to the 
very class of men on whom, as long as slavery 
exists, the general treatment, the moral and 
physical condition of the negro, must still 
mainly depend; for though the whip may be 
spared, there will never be wanting other en- 
gines of torture and coercion, against which 
the laws may vainly attempt to provide. 

The Creole overseers and book-keepers are 
generally uneducated sensual men, who are 
taught to consider the slave like any other 
transferable property, and are ever ready to 
act up to the liberal and humane sentiment 
above quoted—* Have I not a right to do 
what I like with my own?!’—an argument 
which, with such men, quiets every sugges- 
tion of conscience, and constitutes the all-suf- 
ficient reason and motive of their conduct: 
that this has been too literally acted up to, 
ten thousand atrocious instances, many of 
which I have been an eye-witness of myself, 
may be brought forward to prove. In what, 
{ would ask, unti! the recent interference 
above alluded to, of our legislature, placed a 
check on their tyrants, has the general treat- 
ment of the negro differed from that of the 
very cattle? The routine and manner of ex- 
acting their compulsory duties was, and is in 
some islands, as similar as possible, I speak 
of what 1 have bnt too often seen. Were 
they not, like the herd, called forth from the 
field, turned out at the sound of the conch, 
and in droves, at the cracking of the whip, 
driven before their sable drivers, who, though 
last, were not always the least formidable of 
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or grudge, had but too much discretional 
power to gratify it! Was it not also custom- 
ary, as with their quadruped companions of 
the soil, to brand them with a hot iron with 
their owner's mark; and, without regard to 
age or sex, for the most venial offences to tor- 
ture them in various ways, and, with refer- 
ence to the females, in a manner revolting to 
deceney, principally by the unsparing inflic- 
tion of the lash, with a severity that might 
well cause them to envy the animals? Does 
the exclusive system of which they are the 
objects and the victims, cease even with their 
existence? Even in that bourn which should 
level all distinctions, are they not interdicted 
from mixing their ashes with their white ty- 
rants, with as much tenacity as the viler ani- 
mals? What a complication of villany and 
atrocious cruelty was brought to light by the 
conviction of that monster in human shape, 
who was sentenced to death, and publicly 
executed at Tortola, for the murder of some 
of his negroes! The trial of this individual 
disclosed a long course of crime and demoniac 
cruelty practised for a series of years on his 
unhappy negroes, at the contemplation of which 
the mind shudders. I cannot at this moment 
sufficiently tax my memory for the details of 
all these iniquities so long practised with im- 
punity; but the various ingenious methods 
had recourse to on the most ordinary occa- 
sions, to punish and torment the wretched 
victims of his diabolical vengeance, as it ap- 
peared in evidence on his trial, would, [ am 
informed, scarcely appear credible. Several 
of these perished under his inhuman treat- 
ment; and their carcases were disposed of 
with the same sang-froid, on different 

of his estate, as if those of so many do And 
yet, as I have been assured by those who knew 
him well, mo external signs of such a disposi- 
tion were visible to those-with whom he as- 
sociated; on the contrary. his bland urbane 
manners, his information, and polished ad- 
dress, bespeaking the gentleman, made him 
a general favourite in the circles in which he 
moved. Would that this were an isolated 
instance! but, alas! the annals of slavery af- 
ford but too many damning proofs of the un- 
pitying cruelty and selfishness with which, 
by the re-action of this criminal violation of 
laws of God and nature, individnals by a just 
retribution are cursed. For, unhappily, the 
baneful influence of slavery is not confined to 
its immediate victims. Crime and immorality, 
by an immutable law, re-act on their 

trators by stifling the conscience, hardenin 
the heart, violating all those sympathies wi 
which unerring nature has endowed us, not 
only as sources of happiness and pleasure, but 
as the secret springs, the innate counsellors 
and guides to ourduty. The Divine precept, 
“Do to others, as you would they should do 
unto you,” being once premeditatedly violat- 
ed and cet at nought, one great barrier be- 
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ween virtue and vice is broken down; thence- 
forth the necessary distinctions between right 
and wrong, truth and error, are confounded ; 
and the miserable victim of self, like a mari- 
ner at sea without a chart, rudder, or compass, 
having lost his reckoning, drifts blindly on, 
swept forward by the torrent tide of circum- 
stance, or impelled by the tickle and capricious, 
though violent gusts of the passions. One er- 
ror involves another, until he is imperceptibly 
drawn into the vortex of vice and misery, and 
sinks in the dark abyss remorse and despair. 

Among other evils resulting from this abo- 
minable trattic, war, and all its concomitants 
of blood, rapine, and desolation, have had not 
only their origin, but are unremittingly kept 
up to provide victims for Christian cupidity 
and avarice. ‘This fact, important as it is, is 
too notorious to be doubted. In an amusing 
pamphlet published some years since in Ame- 
rica, and since in this country,* the author 
appears to have been at much pains in collect- 
ing information of the treatment and condition 
of the slaves, the manner in which they are 
procured, the origin of this foul blot on hu- 
manity, as well as the crimes and immorali- 
ties of which it isthe source. He cites among 
others the evidence of one William Smith, 
sent out by the African Company in 1726, 
and another individual, a factor, who had re- 
sided ten years in the country. According to 
these, “the discerning natives account it the 
greatest misfortune that they were ever visit- 
ed by Europeans; that we Christians intro- 
duced the traffic of slaves; and that before 
our coming they lived in peace;} but,” say 
they, “it is observable that wherever Chris- 
tianity comes, there comes the sword, the gun, 
powder and ball, &c.” 

Speaking of the natives in general, the 
same individual says he found them a civil, 
good-natured people, industrious to the lest 
degree. “It is singular what happy memo- 
ries they are blessed with, and what progress 
they would make in civilization if their genius 
were cultivated. 

Bosman, who resided long among them, 
speaking ofthat part of Guinea where he was, 
says generally of them, that they are courte- 
ous, affable, and easy to be overcome by rea- 
son, discovering great quickness of parts, and 
an understanding equal to any of us. 

As to the isolated instances of cruelty, 
treachery, or other vices, I once more repeat 
that they should be regarded as exceptions, 
at the rare occurrence of which we should be 
rather astonished than otherwise, considering 
the atrocious examples and provocation given 
them by Europeans. 


* One vol. 8vo. This book afiords very copiows and 
impressive examples of the abominations springing from 
the trade in slaves. 

t Bad as has been the conduct of Eurepeans in Afiica, 
they are not justly liable to this accusation. War, sla- 
very and concomitant crvelties, prevailed to a great ex- 
tent, long before the visits of Luropeans to the shores ot 
Africa. Sze p. 48-9 of the Library vo. ii.—Ep, 
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Among other individuals employed in (ys 
abominable trade, the systematic cruelty, 
treachery, and bad faith of the masters a, 
mates of the slavers stands pre-eminent. |) 
their commerce with the simple natives, th, 
compact that usually binds society is suspend. 
ed, and the laws of honour and honesty are 
either set at nought or give way to a selfis) 
expediency; and for. this our countrymey, 
it would appear, possess a reputation far be. 
yond other nations. In the pamphlet aboye 
quoted, among numerous other cases is one 
mentioned of a Captain Smith, who, nct being 
able to persuade the natives to trust them. 
selves on board, was informed they would no 
venture near an English ship for fear of being 
carried away, and it was only by hoisting 
other colours, that the natives could be broug)); 
to trade with them. This man of course gaye 
them a bad character. | 

What boots it that the slave-trade shou) 
have been interdicted to one or two nations, 
to give to others, who either openly profess 
or insidiously evade it, the monopoly! To 
crush the trade in slaves, abolish slavery: 
until that have place, there will never be 
wanting the means of procuring victims. 

All attempts to improve the moral condition 
of the negro, while slavery exists, must be 
either futile, or at best very partial, in their 
effects. Slavery infers a despotic and uncon- 
ditional power lodged somewhere; and though 
at the first glance it may appear something 
to remove that power partially from the hands 
of the illiterate and less reflecting, it is but 
transferring it from an ignoble to a more sys- 
tematic and specious tyrant, whose unhallow- 
ed acts, under the sanction of laws which he 
knows best how to evade or bring to his aid, 
may assume the cloak of reason. Sometimes 
with the best of men self-interest is too power- 
ful an advocate against the suggestions of con- 
science, particularly when the upholding a 
system is involved. The mass of mankind, 
among whom are few philosophers, are ever 
more ready to be convinced by those argu- 
ments which coincide with their views, 
wishes, and inclinations, than with those, 
however just and reasonable, which may clash 
with them; and where a whole community 
are interested in upholding a system, each, iti 
the spirit of party, makes common cause with 
his neighbour, and the best are governed by 


the Jaws of expediency rather than those of 


right and justice.* 


* A striking illustration of this was afforded in the 
case of the criminal at Tortola, whose case I have above 
meutioned,—the civil authorities not troubling them- 
selves wiih any abstract views of justice, but segarding 
it 28 a question of caste; and as the former was a mei- 
ber of the council, viewing it as a stigma on them, they 
showed an unanimous disposition to connive at the eva- 
sion of the sentence; and I have been assured that had 
it not been for the most peremptory orders from the go- 
vernment at home, and some extraordinary measures, 
this disgrace to humanity would have cheated the hang 
man 
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In Barbadoes, and I have no doubt in all 
the other islands, the laws are administered 
by some twenty or more judges or magi. 
strates, appointed by the governor, not one 
of whom is educated for the bar, nor does 1t 
appear that any knowledge of the law is 4 
necessary qualification for the office. More- 
over, it is next to impossible that any cause 
can come before them in which some of them 
are not more or less interested, or connected 
with others who are 80, This fact alone may 
spare a lengthened commentary on the kind 
and quantum of justice eked out to the un- 
fortunate slave. 

Moreover, it is an axiom which time anda 
proper knowledge of human nature have suf- 
ficiently demonstrated, that man, at best but 
an imperfect animal, can rarely at any time 
be entrusted with uncontrolled power. Men 
are but children of a larger growth, still 
more or less influenced by the ordinary bias, 
the passions and the weakness (modified, it is 
true,) of our common nature. Place a whip 
in the hands of the best disposed and most 
gentle child, and the ideas associated with it 
may perhaps beget the inclination for an ex- 
perimental essay of its use. Rank, station, 
learning, which (the latter more especially) 
should be the road to, but do not always infer 
wisdom, are by no means gualantees against 
the abuse of power.’ 

Having said thus mueh on the subject, | 
must subjoin that if I have added but few new 
facts to the volumes of those already before 
the public, illustrative of the slave question, 
with all its concomitant atrocities and hor- 
rors, (and which,! shall take this opportunity 
of observing, so far from generally being ex- 
aggerated or distorted, as those interested in 
inculeating such an opinion would have us 
think, fall, it is my conscientious belief, often- 
times lamentably short in furnishing a correct 
idea of the nature and extent of the evils 
emanating from the accursed system,) it is 
partly because their occurrence is of a date 
80 distant that I cannot, without the risk of 
my ovcr-colouring or mistating them, thus 
sacrificing truth, and perhaps doing injustice 
to individuals, tax my memory for their de- 
tails. The general impressions are, howe- 
ver, indelible; and I must again repeat, in 
anticipation of the cry of ignorance and par- 
Uzanship, indulged in against all who raise 
their voice in favour of emancipation, that 
the opinions I have imbibed on this subject 
are not to be objected to as derived alone from 


oral or written testimony, —however authen- 


tic, convincing, and satisfactory, all that I 


_ have met with in general is,—since they re- 


sult from no small portion of experience.— 


_ Neither do my convictions spring from those 


cursory visits, numerous as they have been, 
tonearly all the islands in the West Indies, 
during a term of eight years’ service on the 
station. A superior opportunity, afforded by 
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a considerable sojourn on a large estate, in 
the heart of Jamaica, laid open to me the 
whole arcana of the workings of the system. 
Indeed, little is tobe gleaned from a mere 
pleasure excursion, which is apt to produce 
the diserepancies found in the evidence of ca- 
sual visitors to the islands and plantations, 
who rarely have an opportunity of judging 
of the real operation of the system. The 
planters, particularly of late years, since the 
cause of the negro has been so warmly es- 
poused by the public, would of course not on- 
ly withhold from the ken of the stranger all 
those hardships in the treatment or condition 
of the slaves to be witnessed in the ordinary 
routine of the plantation management, but 
would, as is usual on such occasions, clothe 
the whole concern in its holiday and festive 
garb. 

I have shown in the former part of this nar- 
rative in what manner, by a freak of Fortune 
in the early part of my career, singularly 
and against my inclination, I was thrown on 
a plantation in the heart of Jamaica; and 
how, after sojourning quite long enough to 
see sufficient of the workings of the system, 
to disgust any one not totally callous to the 
better feelings of our nature, I, sacrificing 
all my future prospects, one fine morning, 
without more ado, cut the concern, forswore 
for ever the degrading vocation, made the 
best of may to Kingston, and was with as 
little ceremony shipped off instanter by my 
worthy patrons as an incorrigible person, 
blind to his own interests. 

That estate employed upwards of three 
hundred negroes. ‘lhe proprietor, an illiter- 
ate man, who had realised from small begins 
nings as a mechanic a large fortune, resided 
in Kingston, leaving the management, as 
usual, toan overseer. Thouch the former, 
as well as the latter, had the reputation, (and 
which it is but justice to say I have reason to 
believe they merited) of great comparative 
moderation and humanity, or at least that 
tact in management springing from a sense 
of economy and calculation as well as feel- 
ing; and though the labour of a coffee planta- 
tion is comparatively light compared with 
that at times of a sugar estate, yet did I see 
quite enough to warrant me in saying much 
more than | may have urged on the subject, or 
the worst that many others have written or 
said about it. Besides the casual lashes discre- 
tionally dealt by the drivers, while urging 
the poor sinking toil-worn creatures to their 
laborious tasks, as a carter does his cattle, 
(as attested by the tell tale reverberations 
of the mountains,) punishments at the end 
of the day’s labour were of frequent occur- 
rence; women, boys, and girls, were pro- 
miscuously stretched on the ground, and the 
unsparing lash was laid on with a dexterity 
or an effect that would astonish a European 
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Some of these drivers, head negroes, one 
or two of whom were pointed out to me as 
having been chiefs in the last attempt of the 
negroes at revolt, were very intelligent men. 
As usual, the slaves were called forth to 
their daily labour at the earliest break of 
dawn, and at that they continued, with the 
exception of the customary interruption for 
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might becited. I shall, however, content my. 
selfwith one more. Subsequently, in 1813, in 
walk with one or two of my messmates one 
Sunday afternoon, to witness the mancuvres 
of the troops assembled on the parade about g 
mile distant from Bridge ‘Town, our atten. 
tion was called to the revolting spectacle of 
the naked body of a midéle-aged negro, 
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breakfast and that allowed at noon, until/ which lay but a few paces from the principal | wit 
sunset, when the greater part had to plod thoroughfare, undera hedge, in a spot passed and 
their weary way to the works, over hill and by thousands. Let us suppose the corpse of ein 
dale, from some distant part of the estate,|a humen being extended bv the side of one of bel 
with a heavy bundle of grass. After under-|the avenues to our Sunday promenades, and gal 
going the rigid inspection of the overseer,| we may easily imagine the sensation which | the 
who, in default of quantity and in paym:nt/such a scene would create. Yet here it seem. ‘ 
of old scores, took this opportunity to inflict|ed to create no greater feeling than would me 
a severe and summary punishment, the poor|thecarcase of a brute. cat 
worn-out creatures were permitted to wend This indifference will however appear the mt 
their way to their homes, if so hallowed a/less extraordinary when the prodigious and nu 
term can be applied to their often dilapidated | prodigal waste of life among the slave po- rec 
an¢ primitive domiciles, which were very|pulation is fully considered. The astounding inf 
nearly a mile distant in a mountainous and/|but well authenticated facts connected with ing 
rugged country, so that the night had usually |this subject, might alone spare all commen- | ret 
set in by the time of their reaching them. tary on the condition and treatment of the > th 
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to the best of my recollection, ever issued to! not hitherto, as it appears to me, been laid th 
them, wasa scanty allowance of salt shad|syfficient stress on. ei; 
and Guinea corn. ‘The provision in the ar- w 





ticle of clothing was still more striking. Al- 
though, from the elevation of the estate, the 
temperature was at times such that a fire 
would have been by no means disagreeable, 
the apparel of the negroes was so far from 
being apparently calculated to afford warmth 
in many instances, that it sufficed for little 
more than a decent covering. Shoes of 
course was out of thequestion. Necessary as 
they were, from the sharpness of the rocks, 
and the thorns of the prickly pear, one might, 
according to the opinion of the colonists, as 
reasonably have looked for a night-cap, knee- 
buckles, or an opera hat. 

A strong fact, one or two illustrations of 
which I have before given, and which marks 
the depth of degradation in the scale of 
humanity of the slave, is the little interest 
excited in the colony by his fate, whatever 
it may be. The most revolting outrage or 
insult practised on a negro by a white man, 
is in genera] regarded with as much indiffer- 
ence as in the case of the viler animals; and 
such is the power of custom and habit, that 
the most humane, in time, become familiaris- 
ed to scenes and circumstances which, on the 
other side the Atlantic, might shock the feel- 
ings and excite the indignation of the most 
callous-hearted. Like the hangman accus- 
tomed to tragic scenes of blood and horror, 
or the sexton to those of his melancholy and 
lugubrious vocation, we gradually become 
accustomed to sights the most revolting. Suf- 
ficient other cases of this kind in the islands 





Let it not however be supposed, that in 
thus becoming the advocate for emancipation, 
I am one of those dreamers who vote for an 
abrupt or unconditional enfranchisement of 
the slave: a measure involving s0 many 
grave considerations as, I acknowledge, this 
does, should not be precipitated. The laws 
having guaranteed to individuals the inviolate 
possession of this species of property, can- 
not, without injustice, by any mode of legis- 
lation, take it from them without an equi- 
valent: moreover, any premature act of this 
kind might be as fatal to the slave as to the 
owner. Reforms, to be beneficial, should 
be gradual. In repairing or laying the foun- 
dations of institutions, we must proceed as 
with a building: in restoring the old or erect- 
ing the new, time-and caution must be used, 
either in removing the decayed materials of 
the one, or as regards the other, in arrang- 
ing and permitting the new materials and 
foundation to consolidate, as if we would not 
wish the superstructure to tumble about our 
ears.* 





* However we may deprecate the evils of slavery in 
the United Siates, and few are found to justify it, time, 
and preparation, the work of time, are required to pro- 
duce any notable alteration in the present state of 
things. Ameliorations and changes may be safely le't 
to the humanity and policy, for they are allied together, 
of the parties most interested in the matter.—Epit 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Voyage homewards. Chase alarge American 

ivateer. Arrival in Channel. Downs. 

Discharge from ship, and arrival in Lon- 
don. 


On the morning of the 7th May we weighed 
with a numerous convoy from St. Thomas, 
and in the evening, as the orb of day was 
sinking, in all the glory of a tropic sun-set, 
below the horizon, from the lofty poop of our 
gallant ship I took my last farewell gaze at 
the Caribbean Isles. 

The final view of the fast receding shores, 
melting away like a cloud in the distance, 
can seldom fail to create an emotion; but how 
much more powerful is the sensation when 
numerous interesting associations and recol- 
rections attached to it,—with the all-pervading 
influence of time and circumstance, the even- 
ing hour, alike favourable to feeling and to 
retrospection, closing in upon the scene like 
the drop-curtain of another act of the drama,— 
present it to our mental vision through the 
wizard glass of fancy. The shadows of the 
past then fleet before us, impressing us with 
a vividness and force often more powerful than 
the reality. In these regions I had passed 
eight years of that eventful period of existence 
when the fervour of hope, imagination and 
sentiment, all combine to throw a magic hue 
over every object and circumstance, the im- 
print of which no after event can entirely 
eradicate, and when 


“*Tis in our power 
To double e’en the sweetness of a flower.” 


It 1samong the perilous and spirit-stirring 
scenes, the variety, and adventure, of a service 
like the navy, and in a mortal climate, where 
friends and acquaintances are daily mowed 
down before our eyes like grass, that the self- 
styled lords of the creation, even the most 
reckless and unthinking, are brought to reflect 
on tke frail tenure of existence, the vanity 
and uncertainty of human speculations. Here 
weeks sometimes perform the office of years 
in our revision of mortality’s dark catalogue. 
Returning to the port, which, two months be- 
fore, we quitted with the adieus and regrets 
of scores of friends and acquaintance, in the 
vigour of health and youthful spirits, perhaps 
not more than half were remaining to record 
the melancholy fate of their departed friends, 
messmates, or comrades. How few of all my 
youthful companions, whom a few short years 
before I had known flushed with hope and 
sanguine expectation, were now left! How 
many gallant spirits, cut off in the prime of 
existence, had been hurried by the contingen- 
cies of war, climate, hard service, or their 
own reckless imprudence, (and not a few by 
the gnawing worm of hope deferred, disap- 
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ocean ve, “uncoffined and unknelled!” 
Among the latter, the melancholy instance of 
my poor friend C——, for whom | entertained 
the warm sentiments of a brother, will not be 
readily forgotten. 

C——, physically as well as morally one 
of the finest young men I have ever known, 
literally fell a victim to the unfeeling coer- 
cive system which | have before alluded to as 
prevailing with certain Martinets, who are 
invariably the least meritorious officers in the 
service. Few had entered the service under 
more flattering auspices than had C——. 
‘The son of a gentleman in the mercantile 
world, of large property and extensive con- 
nections, placed at an early period under the 
command of one who, blending the officer 
with the gentleman, and discipline with in- 
dulgence, had sufficient discernment to dis- 
cover and knew how to appreciate his good 
qualities; all seemed to promise him a bril- 
liant and successful career in the profession. 
With this officer he remained until within a 
short period of the completion of the usual 
term of service, when he was removed to the 
flag-ship, among numerous other candidates . 
for promotion. Owing to the reduction of the 

squadron, and an unexpected change in the 

command, C——, shortly after having passed 

his examination, was, with several other 

supernumeraries on promotion, distributed 

among the ships of the squadron to await 

their commissions, transferred to the W—— 

frigate, commanded by an officer well known 

throughout the squadron for his uncomprom- 

ising harshness and severity. With a fore- 

sight of the fatal consequences, the announce- 

ment operated like a heavy calamity on the 

sensitive mind of poor C , whose high 

spirit was the last to endure insulting Jan- 

guage or violated feelings. The transfer had 

not taken place many days, or even hours, 

before his worst anticipations were realised. 

The second or third day after joining the 

frigate I received the following note:—** My 

dear » For God’s sake, come on board and . 
see me; I am broken-hearted. **** is a 

devil.” Circumstances delayed my visit until 

the following day, when I found my ill-fated 

friend in his hammock, under the influence of 
a raging fever, brought on by the excitement 

of outraged feelings and disappointment. He 

was removed thence to the hospital, and ina 

few hours was no more! 

Information received previously to our 
leaving St. Thomas, and which we had every 
reason to place faith in, led us to lay our ac- 
count on a rencontre with a hostile American 
squadron, of two or three first class frigates 
on the look-out for the convoy. Each of these, 
in weight and number of metal, was nearly a 
match for our ship, and we were moreover 
far short of complement, with a very inferior 
crew. But though the odds were great, not 











pointment, or persecution,) to a premature 


the least doubt or anxiety on that score was 
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apparent among the crew. All were pre- 
pared for the worst, it being well understood 
by every individual, among both officers and 
crew, that our captain, one of the most gallant 
officers in the service, had expressed his fixed 
determination to blow up the ship rather than 
strike. It may be questioned how far such a 
resolution under particular circumstances 
may be justifiable : it is sufficient to state the 
fact of such a determination, which no one 
doubted. With a few military officers, we 
had a civilian of celebrity, who had been of- 
fered a passage and a share of the captain’s 
cabin and fare. As was but natural to one 
little used to the smell of gunpowder, this in- 
dividual did not by any means relish the idea 
of such an exit. As we approached the an- 
ticipated scene of action, this gentleman’s 
anxiety increased, and, in spite of every en- 
deavour to hide it, the all-engrossing idea 
betrayed itself in frequent anxious queries as 
to the possibilities and probabilities of the 
hostile rencontre, when apart with myself or 
those with whom he was most intimate. His 
apprehensions, however, proved groundless ; 
the only vessel we fell in with until we 
reached soundings was a large three-masted 
American privateer schooner, which we 
chased out of sight of the fleet, and might 
have captured, but for the necessity of not 
risking to part with the latter. We had on 
the whole an agreeable passage ; the weather 
was for the most part fine, and the wind fa- 
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and accelerate the movements of old Ty. 
whose pinions on the moist element do y,; 
move very freely. 

Of this the convoy frequently took advap. 
lage, and it was pleasant to see them, whey 
the weather permitted, ranging up by dozens 
or clustering round the stern of our hue 
ship, which was like some great Golig) 
proudly strutting among pigmies. 


the Channel, and all promised a favourable 
and rapid termination of the voyage, when, 
the wind chopping round to the eastward 
whilst we were almost in sight of land, we 
were delayed a fortnight, scarce making ai 
inch of progress the whole time. ‘This was 
mortifying : the delay alone was sufficient, 
without the addition of the cold, raw, unge- 
nial easterly wind, to give us all the spleen; 
and the genius of discontent and chagrin was 
beginning to exhibit his baleful dominion 
among us, when the wind changing to the 
southward, enabled us once more to make 
progress. Ina few hours we struck sound- 
ings, and the following morning, 


“To! land! and all was well!” 


On the 25th of July we anchored in Caw. 
sand Bay, and the following day, proceeding 
up the Channel with the convoy, anchored 
at Deal on the 29th. Here I disembarked, 
and, my invalid ticket having been examined 
by the medical officers, proceeded up to 
town. 





vourable, until we reached soundings. A 
very good band helped to while away ennui, 


THE END. 





We had reached within two days’ sail o/ 
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And too soon, too sadly, he 
Fathometh the mystery, 

One, one with Eternity ! 

O thou element, whose band 

Is alone thy Maker’s hand, 

By thy fullness never spent, 

But for Him, omnipotent ! 

By thy length and breadth of span, 
By thy tides since Time began, 

By thy heaving, and, oh! more, 

By thy dread and solemn roar ; 

By thy depths that nought may stir, 
Mighty, mighty sepulchre !— 

By the ravage thou hast wrought, 
By the sorrow thou hast brought 
Unto human life and thought ;— 
Ay, by all thy power and pride, 
When thou wast, and nought beside, 
Save the heaven thou couldst not drown, 
And the arm that kept thee down ;— 
Thee, I name, with spirit bent, 

But for God, omnipotent ! 

Yet a wanderer o’er thy waves, 

(Call them liquid land of graves) 

Frail as feather in the breeze, 

{am in my cot at ease !— 





Miniatures of friends afar, 
Each a fond memorial star ;— 
Birds that singing in their cage 
Make my ocean-hermitage 
Have a sound and look of hours, 
That once trod on moss and flowers: 
Tranquil I, and happy they, 
Thongh the salt and booming spray 
Is around us—night and day. 
Yes, but better things than these 
Make me have a heart at ease; 
Better even than the knowing 
That our ship is swiftly going, 
With her frame and tackling good, 
To the haven where we would :— 
Better even than the knowing, 
That her ruler’s heart is glowing 
With each brave and kindly thought 
Tempered as a sailor’s ought. 
Yes ’tis something more than these 
Maketh home upon the seas ;— 
Name it, ye who know the worth 
Of the nearest friend on earth ; 
Name it; ye who know the love 
Of the nearer friend above! 

Of Teneriffe, Oct. 9, 1832 
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THE BURDEN OF THE SEA. 


Isalau XIII. 
Tue sea hath spoken! Hear, O Earth! 
Where everlasting hills arise ; 

And all the host of heaven, stand forth ; 
Together with the crystal skies ;— 
And thou—world’s curse and blessing— Man, 

Creating, desolating all 
That mind may gather in its span— 
Stand forth and bear a mightier thrall! 


*“ T am the prophet—puny world, 
*Tis God himself that speaks by me! 
By me, his wrath is oftenest hurled ; 
Hear, then, the vision of the sea: 
Ye talk of kingdoms and of kings, 
Of fleets to triumph o’er me, born, 
Know—that my weeds are mightier things, 
And laugh you in my depths to scorn. 


‘¢Famed cities with their harbours strong: 
Where now is Tyre? and Zidon where ? 
I made their power, and I have rung 
Their knell, upon the mountains bare: 
The merchant and the mariner, 
In purple clothed, and sage with skill, 
Looked on me as their Servitor— 
They found I had a master’s will. 


“ Old Ninus never dared my frown; 
Nor Belus, gorgeous power and bold ; 
Wise Egypt dared—and, overthrown, 
Her hosts lie gathered in my fold. 
As ocean, or as inland sea, 
By gelden Ind or Grecian isle, 
1 mock at man—the same to me 
The royal fleet, the pirate vile. 


“] bear them to their port of rest— 
How loud their vaunts of lordly pride! 

Like foam I dash them trom my breast— 
How cruel then my waters wide ! 

Yet am I one, or calm or heaving, 
The changing, yet the changeless sea ; 
And victor, vanquished—joyous, grieving— 

But one, is mortal man to me. 


** The billows that engulph a fleet 
And desolate a thousand homes, 

The sea-bird skims with careless feet ; 
The nautilus securely roams ; 

I know not little, know not great— 
Earth hath for me nor friend nor foe ; 

To me God never gave a mate ; 
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“YT work his will—a spirit bland, 
A gentle minister of good ; 
Or scatter death from land to land, 
And make a burial] place my flood. 
Of myriad navies, myriad hosts, 
] have the wrecks beneath my waves ;— 
Call ye them trophies t--idle boasts ! 
They match the coral of my caves. 


* Vaunt on, proud creatures, formed of clay. 
Subdue, and build, and desolate ; 
And grave in brass from day to day 
Your strength, your glory, and your state. 
March through your lands from east to west, 
And be like Lucifer’s your will ; 
But I am God’s—and on my breast 
Veil that high look—be meek—be stil!.” 





THE SUNKEN ROCK. 
A gentle ship was sailing 
Upon the Indian seas, 
O lovely looked she sailing, 
So fair were wave and breeze : 
Yet sunken rocks were near her, 
And but one seaman grey 
Of all who had to steer her, 
Knew the dangers of the way : 
But they hearkened not the fearer, 
For a syren-song that day. 


In air, the waves were flinging 
Their silver crowns of spray, 
And these their words of singing,— 
“ Away, bold ship away ; 

To-day, all fair together 

We bear thee o’er the sea, 

And who talks of stormy weather, 
A moody wight is he. 


*“ So white the furrow streameth, 
As strewn with pearls are we, 
And who of danger dreameth, 

A moody wight is he. 

Light hearts are in thee dancing, 
Light steps are on thy deck, 
The sun is cloudless glancing,— 
Sail on—who dreams of wreck? 


** Weare thine, bold ship, and bear thee 
Home, home,—trust us, not him ; 
Aye, home, bold ship, we bear thee, 
Trust us, trust us, not him : 

The pilot’s trade is caution, 





The hollow of his hand I know. 


And with talk of rocks and sands, 
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Oceanides, 


He tells foul tales of ocean, 
And us, his wandering bands. 


« Brave bark, bound on, and heed not, 
Let rocks be sunk or seen, 

The chart and line they need not, 
Where once we’ve pilots been. 

On, on, and end thy roaming, 
There are many look for thee, 

Who will laugh to greet thy coming, 
Ay, kiss thy sides for glee. 


« Thou hast never tried such laughter 
As that will greet thee soon ; 

Thou shalt never hear such after, 
Beneath the sun or moon. 

We will love and leave thee never; 
We will tell our secrets thee; 

And thou shalt be for ever, 
Our nursling of the sea!” 


© “Ha! ha! we have won! and the silly ship 


That braved us, long, is ours; 


She sinks in our arms as if drunk or asleep; — 


Down with her, fathoms, fathoms deep,— 
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Buried by our father sea, 

Where none know their graves, but we f 
We are daughters of the deep, 

Yet, because his daughters, weep 
That the sound of human woe 
Through our caverned halls should flow, 
And that he, so calm to us 

And the fragile nautilus, 

Stern and full of death should be 
Toa mightier race than we! 

We would save, but we are weak ; 
And when mighty tempests break, 
And a ship with all her crew 

Sink, as it a drop of dew 

Fell upon an ocean weed, 

We may pity their great need, 

And, when hushed is foam and surge, 
Sing, as now, their funeral dirge; 
Hide awhile the limbs of youth 

[rom some monster’s ravening tooth, 
Bind sea blooms round beauty’s locks 
Sadly floating on oar rocks ; 

Or remove a hoary head 


| From its lacerating bed 


And laugh we, and leap, with conquering roar; Unto soft sea-weeds instead— 
Her wreck has displaced some waves a score, But tis all that we can do, 
And to all upon earth she’s a name and no Mortals, yet our love is true !” 


more !”* . 


The waves are hushed, the song they spoke 
In cruel triumph o’er the waters ; 

And other, milder-music broke, 
From other, milder ocean-daughters. 


“ Well, too well, the depths are cloven, 
Soon, too soon, the work is done; 

Many a weedy shroud is woven— 
Many a mortal course is run! 

Fathoms deep their bodies lie, 

Stiffened limb, and stony eye; 

Wrapt about with slimy things, 

Who were Beauty’s queens and kings , 
Wealth, with all his gold outspread, 
Sleeps upon a rocky bed; 

And the salt and hungry spray 

Eateth Valour’s sword away, 

Once, as flashing as the day : 

Wisdom charmeth now no longer, 
Weaker brain isas the stronger, 

And the man of giant size 

With the little infant lies: 

Whilst afar the taper burneth, 

And the watcher’s bosom yearneth, 
Each, for one who ne’er returneth; 





Thus, upon the self-same seas, 
Sang the Oceanides ! 





AN ADDRESS TO THE DEEP. 


Wonprovs, fearful, restless Sea, 
What have I to do with thee? 
Thou so strong, and I so weak, 
Ev’n when health is on my check; 
Now so worn, and sad withal, 
Sense of life but sense of thrall; 
Rest, sole pleasure I would keep, 
In the guise of slumber deep ; 

Yes, but let it dreamless be— 

Day hath dreams enough for me, 
Ever the vain memory haunting, 
Till the vainer heart is panting 
After all those visions dear, 

So far off, and yet so mear— 

Roses wet with summer dew, 

And the dwellings where they grew, 
Many a heathy mountain walk, 
Many an evening’s fire-light talk, 
Held with friends—no more, no more, 
Ocean, let thy boiling roar 


¥ 
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Hide in pity from my ear, 
Voices, but too kind and dear. 


Wild, ferocious, wrathful Sea, 
What have I to do with thee ? 
Never, never won to spare, 
Death thy banquet; and despair 
With its agonizing cry, 

Famine with its horrid eye, 
Human misery, human sin, 

That which thou delightest in ; 
Journeying ever, yet unsped ; 
Still devouring, yet unfed ; 
With thy dull or deafening roar, 
Ever asking, craving more! 
Giant of the thousand hands, 
Prisoning many lovely lands— 
Isles, that midst thy bitter brine, 
Harbourlcss in verdure pine, 
Blessing no man, blest by none— 
O that thy dark reign were done! 
And thy angel-sentenced doom 
Left the world a world of bloom, 
And of perfect brotherhood ; 
Man no more athirst for blood, 
Thou, no more, dire element, 
Brotherhood’s admeasurement! 


Gloomy, weary, restless Sea, 

Yes, I have to do with thee; 

Not in frame, nor yet in power, 

But in evil’s sadder dower: 

Have I called thee one dark name 
Human spirits may not claim ? 

Have I blamed thee in a deed 
Human nature doth not breed 7— 
Named one ravage wrought by thee, 
Man hath never mated !— Sea, 
Deathful, terrible, and strong, 

God’s great work, I did thee wrong; 
Thou but smit’st at his command— 
Thou the weapon, His the hand. 

Art thow passive, HUMAN WILL? 
Answer, human grief and ill! 





THE VOYAGERS’ REGRET. 


Tuey are thinking far away 

Of their loved ones on the water ; 
The mother of her son, 

The father of his daughter; 

And a theme of awe and wonder, 
If little ones there be, 





Are those parted far asunder 
By the wide and unknown sea. 


The hoarse roar of the billow 
Is ever in ry ear, 

For close, close lies my pillow 
To the watery desert drear ; 
Yet distant tones are nearer, 
The greeting, song, or sigh, 
Of those than empires dearer ; 
And tears rush to my eye. 


A prisoner on the ocean, 

How oft my cabin-room 

On this wilderness of motion, 
Reminds me of a tomb! 

Yet through its windows streaming, 
Flash daybreaks rich as noon; 

And on my couch comes gleaming 
Full oft a sunlike moon. 


And stars the night-sky brighten, 
Unseen, unknown before ; 

Alas! regret they heighten 

For those beheld no more! 

For constellations vanished 
Though lovelier come on, 

The heart's star of the banished, 
The Polar Star, is gone. 


Strange birds the blue air cleaving 
Attract the wanderer’s sight, 

And stranger creatures weaving 

Their path, through waves as bright ;— 
But I grown sick with pining 

After the things that were, 

Over the deep reelining 

But see ’mid strange or fair, 

My sister’s sweet face shining !— 

My father’s thin grey hair ! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CAPE.* 


CuanGeE the vision. Now no more 
Gorgeous smile both sea and sky ; 
Sunset mimics now no shore 
Where bright domes and gardens lie : 
Past are Ocean’s gentle forms ; 
Now he breathes but cold and storms. 





bs, The Cape of G vod Hope was °o named by King Joh 
ofPoriuga > the discoverer, Bartholomew Diaz, gave i! 


tie mere emprate, andto this day the more deserved 
title, of the Cape of ‘Tempesis. 
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Oceanides. 


Seek no longer that sweet blue 
Mirrored lately in his breast ; 

Love and peace are gone;—now view 
Death, with terror for his crest ; 

Briny hills in horrid show, 

Heaving, boiling, to and fro. 


Look not for the pearl-like spray 
Scattered late with playful hand, 
Then, *twas Ocean’s holiday ; 
Now, he wars with trump and brand ; 
Asking aid but from one other ; 
The old wind, his strong twin-brother. 


Hark the summons! they are greeting ; 
Dire their friendship, wind and wave ; 

Sayst thou, man, but two are meeting ? 
Mock them on, and find thy grave : 

Mock with mind and fiery will ; 

They have mightier power and skill. 
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They are meeting—they are met— 
Where is now the gallant ship ? 

Down on her side—all bruised her prile— 
Her topmast on the deep— 

And her strongest—amplest suil, 

Shred in tatters by the gale. 


Lo, they grapple ! beast and prey ; 
Blast and billow ; shroud and hull ; 
Grim destruction hath its way, 
Till the vessel beautiful 
As with woman’s nerve and heart, 
Downward sinks with groan and start. 


flail to thee, thou surging foam! 
Hail to thee, thou screaming blast ! 
And hail the drowner’s thought of home, 
His saddest, fondest, last ! 
And a few more days and leagues a few, 
Hail to thee, Ocean, calm and blue! 
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SKETCH 


& OF THE 





GENIUS AND CHARACTER 


OF 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM 


HIS LYRICAL BALLADS. 


Ir seemed to us that we should be duing an acceptable service to our readers, by placing 
before them selections from the Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth, of which such favourable 
notice is made in the sketch of his genius and claracter now inserted. Despite the ridicule 
attempted to be cast on the Lake School of Poetry, of which Wordsworth is the chief, by 
the Edinburgh Review and Lord Byron, a juster and more natural taste can now appreci- 
ate and proclaim its many beauties. It is more especially of the Lyrical Ballads of Words- 
worth that Mr. Hazlitt says—‘ There is a lofty philosophic tone, a thoughtful humanity, 
infused,into his pastoral vein. Remote from the passions and events of the great world, he 
has communicated interest and dignity to the primal movements of the heart of man, and 
ingrafted his own conscious reflexions on the casual thoughts of hinds and shepherds.” 


Mr. Wordsworth was born in 1770: he resides at Grassmere, on one of the Lakes of 


Westmoreland of the same name. 
Epiror. 


MR. WORDSWORTH.* ;poetic diction. His style is vernacular: he 
\delivers household truths. He sees nothing 
Mr. Worpswortn’s genius isa pure emana-|lofiier than human hopes; nothing deeper 
tion of the Spirit of the Age. Had he lived than the human heart. ‘This he probes, this 
in any other period of the world, he would he tampers with, this he poises, with all its 
never have been heard of. As it is, he has incalculable weight of thought and feeling, in 
some difficulty to contend with, the hebetude his hands; and at the same time calms the 
of his intellect, and the meanness of his sub- throbbing pulses of his own heart, by keepi 
ject. With him “ lowliness is young ambi-/ ls eye ever fixed on the face of nature. If 
tipn’s ladder :” but he finds it a toil to climb he can make the life-blood flow from the 
in this way the steepof Fame, His homely wounded breast, this is the living colouring 
Muse can hardly raise her wing from the with which he paints his verse: if he can 
ground, nor spread her hidden glories to the assuage the pain or close up the wound with 
sun. He has “no figures nor no fantasies, the balm of solitary musing, or the healing - 
which busy passion p Sot in the brains of powers of plants and herbs and “skyey influ- 
men:” neither the gorgeous machinery of|ences,” this is the sole triumph of his art. He 
mythologic lore, nor the splendid colours of|takes the simplest elements of nature and of 
— the human mind, the mere abstract conditions 
* From The Spirit of the Age. | inseparable from our being, and tries to com- 
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d a new system of poetry from them; 
a perhaps sntenstel oe “a as any one 
could. “ Nihil humani a me alienum puto” 
—is the motto of his works. He thinks noth- 
a or indifferent of which this can be 

med: every thing that professes to be 
more than this, that is not an absolute essence 
of truth and feeling, he holds to be vitiated, 
false, and spurious. In a word, his poetry is 


founded on setting up an opposition (and! 


pushing it to the utmost length) between the 


natura! and the artificial: between the spirit! 
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ty are stripped off without mercy as barbg;. 
ous, idle, and Gothic. The jewels in th. 
crisped hair, the diadem on the polished broy 
are thought meretricious, theatrical, vulgar. 
and nothing contents his fastidious taste bp. 
yond a simple garland of flowers. Neithe 
does he avail himself of the@dvantages whic) 





chooses to have his subject a foil to his inyep. 
tion, to owe nothing bet to himself. He 
gathers manna in theswilderness, he strikes 
the barren rock for the gushing moisture, 


of humanity, and the spirit of fashion and of, He elevates the mean by the strength of his 


the world! 

It is one of the innovations of the time. It 
partakes of, and is carried along with, the 
revolutionary movement of our age: the po- 
litical changes of the day were the model on 
which he formed and conducted his poetical 
experiments. His Muse (it cannot be denied, 
and without this we cannot explain its char- 
acter at all) isailevelling one. It proceeds 
on a principle of eqnality, and strives to re- 
duce all things to the same standard. It is 
distinguished by a proud humility. It relies 
upon its own resources, and disdains external 
shew and relief. It takes the commonest 
events and objects, as a test to prove that 
nature is always interesting from, its inherent 
truth and beauty, without any of the orna- 
ments of dress or pomp of circumstances to 
set it off. Hence the unaccountable mixture 
of seeming simplicity and real abstruseness 
in the Lyrical Ballads. Fools have laughed 
at, wise men scarcely understand them. He 
takes a subject or a story merely as pegs or 
loops to hang thought and feeling on; the 
incidents are trifling, in proportion to his 
contempt for imposing appearances; the re- 
flections are profound, according to the 
gravity and the aspiring pretensions of his 


His popular, inartificial style gets rid (at a 
blow) of all the trappings of verse, of all the| 
high places of poetry: “the cloud-capt tow- 
ers, the solemn temples, the gorgeous pala- 
ces,” are swept to the ground, and “ like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind.” All the traditions of learning, all 
the superstitions of age, are obliterated and 
effaced. We begin de nova, on a tabula rasa 
of poetry. The purple pall, the nodding 
plume of tragedy are exploded as mere pan- 
tomime and trick, to return to the simplicity 
of truth and nature. Kings, queens, priests, 
mobles, the altar and the throne, the distinc- 

is of rank, birth, wealth, power, “the 
judge’s robe, the marshal]’s truncheon, the 
ceremony that to great ones ‘longs,” are not 
to be found here. The author tramples on 
the pride of art with greater pride. The Ode 
and Epode, the Strophe, and the Antistrophe, 
he laughs to scorn. The harp of Homer, the 
trump of Pindar and of Alceus are still. The 


jown aspirations; he clothes the naked with 
beauty and grandeur from the store of his ow) 
recollections. No cypress-grove loads his 
verse with perfumes: but his imagination 
lends “a sense of joy 
“ To the bare trees and mountains bare, 

And grass in the green field.’ 
| No storm, no shipwreck startles us by its hor. 
‘rors: but the rainbow lifts its head in the 
cloud, and the breeze sighs through the with- 
ered fern. Nosad vicissitude of fate, no over- 
whelming catastrophe in nature deforins his 
page: but the dew-drop glitters on the bend- 
‘ing flower, the tear collects in the glistening 
eye. 
“ Beneath the hills, along the flowers vales, 

The generations are prepa:ed ; the pangs, 

The internal pangs are ready ; the dread strife 

Of poor humanity's afflicted will, 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 


As the lark ascends from its low bed on flut- 
tering wing, end salutes the morning skies; 
so Mr. Wordsworth’s unpretending Muse, in 
russet guise, scales the summits of reflection, 
while it makes the round earth its footstool, 
and its home! 

Possibly a good deal of this may be regar¢- 
ed as the effect of disappointed views and an 
inverted ambition. Prevented by native pride 
and indolence from climbing the ascent of 
learning or greatness, taught by political opi- 
nions to say to the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, “I hate ye,” seeing the path of clas- 
sical and artificial poetry blocked up by the 


' 


‘cumbrous ornaments of style and sturgid com 


mon-places, so that nothing more could be 
achieved in that direction but by the most r- 
diculous bombast or the tamest servility ; he 
has turned back partly from the bias of his 
mind, partly perhaps from a judicious policy 
—has struck into the sequestered vale o! 
humble life, sought out the Muse among 
sheep-cotes and hamlets and the peasants 
mountain-haunts, has discarded all the tinsei 
pageantry of verse, and endeavoured (not in 
vain) to aggrandise the trivial and add the 
charm of novelty to the familiar. No one 
has shewn the same imagination in raising 
trifles into importance: no one has displayed 
the same pg in treating of the simplest 
t 





decencies of costume, the decorations of vani- 


feelings of the heart. Reserved, yet haughty, 





nature or accident holds out to him. Hy 77 
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having no unruly or violent passions, (or{head in the erectness of his spirit; the catas 
those passions having been early suppressed,)|ract roars m the sound of his verse; and in 
Mr. Wordsworth has passed his life in soli-|its dim and mysterious meaning, the mists 
tary musing, or in daily converse with the|seem to gather in the hollows of Helvellyn, 
face of nature. He exeinplifies in an eminent and the forked Skiddaw hovers in the distance. 
degree the power of association ; for his po- There is little mention of mountainous scenery 
etry has no other source or character. Hejin Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry; but hy internal 
has dwelt among pastoral scenes, till each| evidence one might be almost sure that it was 
object has become connected with a thousand! written in @ mountainous country, from its 
feelings, a link in the chain of thought, a|bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness and its 
fibre of his own heart. Every one is by habit depth! 

and familiarity strongly attached to the place His later philosophic productions have a 
of his birth, or to rs (a that recal the most/different character. They are a departure 
pleasing and eventfu circumstances of his life.|from, a dereliction of his first principles, 
But to the author of the Lyrical Ballads, na- They are classical and courtly. They are 
ture isa kind of home; and he may be said| polished in style, without being gaudy; dig- 
to take a personal interest in the universe. |nified in subject, without affectation. They 
There is no image so insignificant that it has seem to have been composed not ia a cottage 
not in some mood or other found the way into at Grassmere, but among the half-inspired 
his heart: no sound that does not awaken the} groves and stately recollections of Cole-Orton. 








memory of other years.— We might allude in particular, for examples 
“ To him the meanest flowe: that blows can give of what we mean, to the lines on a picture by 
Thoughts that do often Jie too deep ‘or tears.” Claude Lorraine, and to the exquisite poem, 


The daisy looks up to him with sparkling eye|entitled Laodamia. The last of these breathes 
as an old acquaintance: the cuckoo haunts|the pure spirit of the finest fragments of anti- 
him with sounds of early youth not to be ex-|quity—the sweetness, the gravity, the 
ressed: a linnet’s nest startles him with|strength, the beauty and the langour of 
boyish delight: an old withered thorn is|death— 
weighed down with a heap of recollections: “Calm covtemplation and majestic pains.’ 
a grey cloak, seen on some wild moor, torn)Its glossy brilliancy arises from the perfection 
by the wind, or drenched in the rain, after-| of the finishing, like that of careful sculpture, 
wards becomes an object of imagination to|not from gaudy colouring—the texture of the 
him: even the lichens on the rock have a life|thoughts has the smoothness and solidity of 
and being in his thoughts. He has described|marble. it is a poem that might be read 
all these objects in a way and with an inten-jaloud in Elysium, and the spirits of departed 
sity of feeling that no one else had done be-/heroes and sages would gather round to listen 
fore him, and has given a new view or aspect|to it! Mr. Wordsworth’s philosophic poetry, 
of nature. He is in this sense the most ori-| with a less glowing aspect and less tumult in 
ginal poet now living, and the one whose|the veins than Lord Byron’s on similar occa- 
writings could the least be spared: for they|sions, bends a calmer and a keener eye on 
have no substitute elsewhere. The vulgar|mortality: the impression, if less vivid, is 
do not read them, the learned, who see all|more pleasing and permanent; and we con- 
things through books, do not understand them, |fess it (perhaps it is a want of taste and pro- 
the great despise, the fashionable may ridi-|per feeling) that there are lines and poems of 
cule them: but the author has created him-|our author's, that we taink of ten times for 
self an interest in the heart of the retired|once that we recur to any of Lord 
and lonely student of nature, which can never 
die. Persons of this class will still continue 


Byron’s. 
Or if there are any of the latter’s writings, 
that we can dwell upon in the same way, 
to feel what he has felt: he has expressed that is, as lasting and heart-felt sentiments, it 
what they might in vain wish to express, ex-|is when laying aside his usual pomp and pre- 
cept with glistening eye and faultering tongue! tension, he descends with Mr. Woodsworth to 
There isa lofty philosophic tone, a thoughtful|the common ground of a disinterested hu- 
humanity, infused into his pastoral vein. Re-|manity. It may be considered as character- 
mote from the passions and events of the great} istic of our poet's writings, that they either 
world, he has communicated interest and|make no impression on the mind at all, seem 
dignity to the primal movements of the heart|mere nonsense verses, or that they leave a 
ef man, and ingrafted his own conscious re-|}mark behind them that never wears out. They 
flections on the casual thoughts of hinds and! either 

shepherds. Nursed amidst the grandeur of 
mountain scenery, he has stooped to have a 
nearer view of the daisy under his feet, or 
plucked a branch of white thorn from the 
spray: but in describing it, his mind seems 
tinbued with the majesty and solemnity of the 
objects around him—the tall rock lifts its 


“ Fall blunted from the indurated breast”— 
without any perceptible result, or they ab- 
\sorb it like a passion. ‘To one class of read- 
ers he appears sublime, to another (and we 
fear the largest) ridiculous. He has probably 
realised Milton’s wish,—“ and fit audience 
ifound, though few :” but we suspect he is not 
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reconciled to the alternative. There are de- 
lightful passages in the Excursion, both of 
natural description and of imspired reflection 
(passages of the latter kind that in the sound 
of the thoughts and of tue swelling language 
resemble heavenly symphonies, mourntul re- 
quiems over the grave of human hopes ;) but 
we must add, in justice and in sincerity, that 
we think it impossible that this work should 
ever become popular,even in the same de- 
gree as the Lyrical Ballads. It atiects a 
system without having any intelligible clue 
to one ; and instead of unfolding a principle 
in various and striking lights, repeats the 
same conclusions till they become flat and 
insipid. Mr. Wordsworth’s mind is obtuse, 
except as it isthe organand the receptacle 
of accumulated feelings: it is not analytic, 
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always understand his distinctions, stil] ther. 
was no want of interest—-there was a latent 
meaning worth inquiring into, like a veiy 


ore that one cannot exactly hit upon at the 


moment, but of which there are sure indica. 
tions. His standard of poetry is high and g. 
vere, almost to exclusiveness. He admits oj 
nothing below, scarcely of any thing aboye 
himself. It is fine tohear him talk of ti. 
way in which certain subjects should hay 
been treated by eminent poets, according ) 
his notions of the art. Thus he finds fay); 
with Dryden’s description of Bacchus in the 
Alexander's Feast,as if he were a mere 
good-leoking youth, or boon companion— 

Flushed with a purple grace, 

He shews his honest face”’— 





instead of representing the God returning 










but synthetic ; it is reflecting, rather than |. oT eee orgies. 
theoretical. The Excursion, we believe, |,fo™ the See ee 
fell still born from the press. There was pense og xy mi | id aera ae ethic: 
something abortive, and clumsy, and ill-judged | °Y SYOOPS O' satyrs, of wid men and animais 




























in the attempt. It was long and laboured.— ithat he hadtamed. You would think, in hear. 
The personages, for the most part, were low, 
the fare rustic: the plan raised expectations 
which were not fulfilled, and the etlect was 
like being ushered into a stately hall and in- 
vited to sit down to a splendid banquet in the 
company of clowns, and with nothing but suc- 
cessive courses of apple-dumplings served 
up. It was not even toujours perdrix ! 

Mr. Wordsworth, in his person, is above 
the middle size, with marked features, and 
an air somewhat stately and Quixotic. He 


reminds one of some of Holbein’s heads, grave, 


saturnine, with a slight indication of sly hu- 
mour, kept under by the manners of the age 
or by the pretensions of the person. He bas 
a perculiar sweetness in his smnile,and great 
depth and marliness and a rugged harmony, 
in the tones of his voice. Iiis manner ot 
reading his own poetry is particularly impo- 
sing: and in his favourite passages his eye 
beams with preternatural lustre, and the 
meaning labours slowly up from his swelling 
breast. Noone who has seen him at these 
moments could go away with an impression 
that he was a “ man of no mark or likelihood.” 
Perhaps the comment of his face and voice is 
necessary to convey a full idea of his poetry. 
His language may not be intelligible, but 
his manner is not to be mistaken. It is 
clear that he is either mad or inspired. In 
company, even in a fete-a-t-te, Mr. Words- 
worth is often silent, indolent, and reserved. 
if he is become verbose and oracular of late 
years, he was not so in his better days. He 
threw out a bold or an indifferent remark 
without either effort or pretension, and re- 
lapsed into musing again. He shone most 
(because he seemcd most roused and anima- 
ted) in reciting his own poetry, or in talking 
about it? He sometimes gave striking views 


= 


of his feelings and trains of association in 


composing certain passages ; or ifone did not | 


ing him speak on this subject, that you say 
Titian’s picture of the meeting of Bacchus 
and Ariadne—so classic were his concep 
itions, so glowing his style. Milton is his 
great idol, and he sometimes dares to con- 
|pare himself with him. His Sonnets, indeed, 
|have something of the same high-raised tone 
jand prophetic spirit. Chaucer is another 
| prime favourite of his,and he has been at the 
‘pains to modernise some of the Canterbury 
Tales. Those persons who look upon Mr. 
Wordsworth as a merely puerile writer, 
‘mist be rather at a loss to account for his 
|strong predilection for such geniuses as Daute 
and Michael Angelo. We donot think our 
author has any very cordial sympathy with 
Shakespeare. Howshouldhe? Shakespeare 
was the least of an egotist of any body in the 
world. He does not 1auch relish the variety 
and scope of dramatic composition. “ He 
hates those interlocutions between Lucius 
and Caius.” Yet Mr. Wordsworth himself 
wrote a tragedy when he was young ; and 
we have heard the following energetic lines 
quoted from it, as put into the mouth of a 
person smit with remorse for some rash 
crime: 


———"' Action is momentary, 
The motion of a muscle this way or that; 
Suffcring is lung, obscure, and infinite !”’ 


Perhaps for want of light and shade, and _ the 
unshackled spirit of the drama, this perform- 
ance was never brought forward. Our critic 
hasa great dislike to Gray, and a fondness 
for Thomson and Collins, It is mortifying to 
hear him speak of Pope and Dryden, whom, 
because they have been supposed to have all 
the possible exceilences of poetry, can be 
fairer, or more amusing, than the way I 
| which he sometimes exposes the unmeaning 
verbiage of modern try. Thus, in the 
beginning of Dr. Johnsonu’s Vanity of Human 
Wishes— 
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| the period of the world it was meant to illus- 
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« Let observation with extensive view would have been received more favourably, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru”— and treated more leniently. ‘The current of 

he says there isa total want of imagination his feelings is deep, but narrow ; the range of 
accompanying the words, the same idea is re-| his understanding is lofty and aspiring rather 
peated three times under the disguise of a|than discursive. The force, the originality, 
different phraseology : it comes to this—** let the absolute truth and identity with W hich he 
observation, with extensive observation pb- | ele some things, mates hizn indifferent to 
serve mankind ;” or take awey the first line, |so many others. The simplicity and enthusi- 
and the second, asm of his feelings, with respect to nature, 
renders him bigotted and intolerant in his 
a judgments.of men and things. But it hap- 
literally conveys the whole. Mr. Words-) pens to him, as to others, that his strength 
worth is, we must say, a perfect Draweansit | lies in his weakness; and perhaps we have 
as to prose writers. He complains of the) no right to complain. We might get rid of 
dry reasoners and matter-of-fact people for'| the cynic and the egotist, and find in his stead 
their want of passion ; and he is jealous of!a common-place man. We should “ take the 
the rhetorical declaimers and rhapsodists as} ood the gods provide us:” a fine and origi- 
trenching on the province of poetry. He con-| nal vein of poetry is not one of their most 
demns all French writers (as well of poetry contemptible gitts, and the rest is scarcely 
as prose) inthelump. His |ist in this way) worth thinking of, except asit may be a mor- 
is indeed small. He approves of W alton’s| tification to those who expect perfection from 
Angler, Paley, and some other writers of an| human nature ; or who have been idle enough 
inoffensive modesty of pretension. He also] at some period of their lives, to deify men “of 
likes books of voyages and travels, and Rob-| eenius as possessing claims above it. But 





« Survey mankind from China to Peru,” 


® inson Crusoe. In art, he greatly esteems|this is a chord that jars, and we shall not 


Bewick's wood-cuts, and Waterloo’s sylvan} dwell upon it. 
etchings. But he sometimes takes a higher] {ord Byron we have called, according to 


tone, and gives his mind fair play. We have|the old proverb, “the spoiled child of for- 





known him enlarge with a noble intelligence} tune: Mr. Wordsworth might plead, in miti- 
and enthusiasm on Nicolas Poussin’s fine land-| vation of some peculiarites, that he is “ the 
scape compositions, pointing out the unity of| spoiled child of disappointment.” We are 
design that pervades them, the superintending | convinced, if he had been early a popular po- 
mind, the imaginative principle that brings| et, he would have borne his honours meekly 
all to hear on the same end ; and declaring he| and would havebeen a person of great bon- 
would not give a rush for any landscape that|;ommie and frankness of disposition. But 
did not express the time of day, the climate,|the sense of injustice and of undeserved ridi- 
cule sours the temper and narrows the views. 


in it. His eye also does justice to Rem- 
brandt’s fine and masterly eflects. In the way 
in which that artist works something out of 
nothing, and transtorms the stump of a tree, 


find them neglected or treated with scorn, is 
one of the heaviest trials of human patience. 
We exaggerate our own merits when they are 
d ) denied by others, and are apt to grudge. and 
a common figure into an ideal object, by the} cayil at every particle of praise bestowed on 
gorgeous light and shade thrown upon it, he] those to whom we feel a conscious superiori- 
perceives an analogy to hisown mode of in-|ty. In mere self-defence we turn against the 
vesting the minute details of nature with an world, when it turns against us : brocl over 
atmosphere of sentiment ; and in pronouncing} the undeserved slights we receive ; and thus 
Rembrandt tobe a manof genius, feels that|the cenial current of the soul is stopped, or 
he strengthens his own claim to the title. It vents itself in effusions of petulance and self- 
has been said of Mr. Wordsworth, that “ he|conceit. Mr. Wordsworth has thought too 
hates conchology, that he hates the Venus} much of contemporary critics and criticism ; 
of Medicis.” But these, we hope, are mere/and less than he ought of the award of pos- 
epigrams and jeua-d’esprit, as far from truth] terity, and of the opinion, we do not say of 
as they are free from malice ; a sort of run- private friends, but of those who were made 
ung satire or critical clenches— so by their admiration of his genius. He did 


“ Where one for sense and one for rhyme not ccurt popularity by a conformity to estab- 
Is quite sufficient at one time-”” lish models, and he ought not to have been 


We think, however, that if Mr. Wordsworth|Su"prised that his originality was not under- 
had been a more liberal and candid critic, he|St0odasa matter ofcourse. He has gnawed 
would have been a mcre sterling writer. [| 00 much on the bridle ;and hasoften thrown 
a greater number of sources of ‘pleasure had out crusts to the critics, in mere defiance or 
been open to him, he would have communica-|252 point of honour when he was challenged, 
ted pleasure to the world more frequently.—| Wbich otherwise his own good sense would 
Had he been Jess fastidious in pronouncing] ®ve withheld. “We suspect that Mr. Words- 
sentence on the works of others, his own! Worth’s feelings are a little morbid in this 
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respect, or that he resents censure more than/quest with the public to save or relieve bim 
he is gratified by praise. Otherwise, the|irom the last necessity to which a man of oe. 
tide has turned much in his favour of late|nius can be reduced—that of becomins the 
years—he has a large body of determined god of his own idolatry ! ” 
partisans—and is at present sufficiently in re- 


POEMS. 





THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 


In distant countries | have been, 

And yet I have not often seen 

A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public roads alone, 

But such a one, on English ground, 
And in the broad high-way, I met; 
Along the broad high-way he came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet. 
Sturdy he seemed, though be was sad, 
And in his arms a lamb he had: 


He saw me, and he turn’d aside, 

As ifhe wish’d himself to hide. 

Then with his coat he made essay 

To wipe those briny tears away. 

I follow’d him, and said, ** My friend 

“© What ails you? wherefore weep you so?” 
----Shame on me, Sir ! this lusty lamb, 
He makes my tears to flow, 

To-day I fetched him from the rock ; 

He is the last of all my flock:--- 


When I was young, a single man, 

And after youthful follies ran, 

Though little given to care and thought, 
Yet, so it was, a ewel bought ; 

And other sheep from her I raised, 

As healthy sheep as you might see, 

And then | married, and was rich 

As I could wish to be; 

Of sheep I number’d a full score, 

And every year encreas’d my store. 


Year after year my stock it grew, 

And from this one, this single ewe, 

Full fifty comely sheep I raised, 

As sweet a flock as ever grazed! 

Upon the mountain did they feed ; 

They throve, and we at heme did thrive. 
---This lusty lamb of all my store 

Is all that is alive : 

And now I care not if we die, 

And perish all of poverty. 


Ten children, Sir! had I to feed, 
Hard labour in a time of need! 

My pride was tamed, and in our grief, 
I of the parish ask’d relief. 


| 








They said “ I was a wealthy man; 

** My sheep upon the mountain fed, 

** And it was fit that thence I took 

‘* Whereof to buy us bread : 

* Do this; how can we give to you, 

** They cried, what to the poor is due’ 


I sold a sheep as they had said, 

And bought my little children bread, 
And they were healthy with their food; 
For me it never did me good, 

A woeful time it was for me, 

To see the end of all my gains, 

The pretty flock which I had reared 
With all my care and pains ;---- 

To see it melt like snow away! 

For me it was a woeful day. 


Another still! and still another ! 

A little lamb, and thenits mother! 

It was a vein that never stopp’d, 

Like blood-drops from my heart they 
drop'd : 

Till thirty were not left alive 

They dwindled, dwindled, one by one, 

And I may say that many atime 

I wished tl ey all were gone : 

They dwindled one by one away ; 

For me it was a woeful day. 


To wicked deeds I was inclined, 

And wicked fancies cross’d my mind, 
Andevery manI chance’d to see, 

I thought he knew some ill of me. 
No peace, no comfort could I find, 
No ease, within doors or without, 
And crazily, and wearily, 

Il went my work about. 

Oft-times I thought to run away ; 
For me it was a woeful day. 


Sir! ’twas a precious flock to me, 
As dear as my own children be; 
For daily with my growing store 

I loved my children more and more. 
Alas! it wasan evil time ; 

God curs’d me in my sore distress, 
I prayed, yet every day I thought 

I loved my children less; 
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And every week. and every day. 
My flock it seemed to melt away. 


They dwindled, Sir, sad sight to see! * 
From ten to five, from five to three, 
Alamb, a weather, anda ewe; 

And then at last, from three to two ; 
And of my fifty, yesterday 

1 had but only one, 

And here it lies upon my arm, 

Alas! and I have none; 

To-day I fetched it from the rock ; 

It is the Jast of all my flock.” 





THE DUNGEON. 


Anp this place our forefathers made for man 
This is the process of our love and wisdom, 
To each poor brother who offends against us— 
Most innocent, perbaps,—And whatif guilty ? 
Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivell'd up 

By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon bis heart, 


And stagnate and corrupt; till changed to 
poison, 


They break out on him, like a loathsome 
plague spot ; 

Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks-- - 

And this is their best cure! uncomforted 

And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steams and vapour of his 
dungeon, 

By the lamp’s dismal twilight ! So he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of ever more deformity ! 

Withother ministrations Thou, O Nature! 

Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny bues, fair forms, and breathing 
sweets, 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds and waters, 

Tillhe relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing, 

Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

Hisangry spirit healed and harmonized 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty. 





THE MAD MOTHER. 


Hen eyes are wild, her head is bare, 
The sun has burnt her coal black hair, 
Her eye-brows have a rusty stain, 

And she came far from over the main. 
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She has a baby cn her arm, 

Or else she were alone ; 

And underneath the hay-stack warm, 
And on the green wood stone, 

She talked and sung the woods among ? 
And it was in the English tongue. 


‘* Sweet babe ! they say that I am mad, 
But nay, my heart is far too glad; 

And I am happy when 1 sing 

Full mary a sad and doleful thing: 
Then lovely baby, do not fear! 

I pray thee have no fear of me, 

But, safe as ina cradle, here 

My lovely baby ! thou shalt be: 

To thee I know, too much I owe : 

I cannot work thee any woe. 


‘* A fire was once within my brain; 
And in my head a dull, dull pain; 

And fiendish faces one, two, three, 
Hung at my breasts, and pulled at me: 
But then there came a sight of joy; 

It came at once to do me good ; 

I waked, and saw my little boy, 

My little boy of flesh and blood ; 

Oh joy for me that sight to see! 

For be was here and only he. 


* Suck little babe. oh suck again! 

It cools my blood, it cools my brain; 
Thy lips I feel them, baby ! they 
Draw from my heart the ; ain away. 
Oh! press me with thy little hand; 

lt loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadiy band 

I feel thy little fingers press’d. 

The breeze I see is in the tree; 

It comes to cool my babe and me. 


‘Oh ! love me, iove me, little boy! 
Thou art thy mother’s only joy ; 

And do not dread the waves below, 

W hen o’er the sea-rock’s edge we go; 
The high crag cannot work me harm, 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl ; 
The babe I carry on my arm, 

He saves for me my precious soul; 
Then happy lie, for blest am I; 
Without me my sweet babe would die. 


‘¢ Then do not fear, my boy! for thee 
Bold as a lion I will be! 

And I willalways be thy guide, 
Through hollow snows and rivers wide ; 
I'll build an Indian bower ; I know 
The leaves that make the softest bed ; 
And if from me thou wilt not go, 

But still be true ’till I am dead, 
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My pretty thing ! then thou shalt sing, 
As merry as the birds in spring. 


** Thy father cares not for my breast, 
Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest : 
’Tis all thine own! and ifits hue 

Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
’Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ! 
My beauty, little child, is own; 

But thou wilt live with me in love, 
And what if my poor cheek be brown ? 
*Tis well for me thou canst not see 
How pale and wanitelse would be. 


“ Dread not their taunts, my little life ! 
1 am thy father’s wedded wife ; 

And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty. 

If his sweet boy he could forsake, 

With me he never would have stayed : 
From him no harm my babe can take, 
But he poor man! is wretched made, 
And every day we two will pray 

For him that's gone and far away. 


** I'll teach my boy the sweetest things ; 

I'll teach him how the owlet sings. 

My little babe ! thy lips are still, 

And thou hast almost suck’d thy fill. 
---Where art thou gone my own dear child? 
What wicked looks are those I see! 

Alas ! alas! that look so wild, 

It never, never came from me: 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 

Then I must be for ever sad. 


**O! smile on me, my little lamb ! 

For I thy own dear mother am. 

My love for thee has well been tried : 

I’ve sought thy father far and wide. 

I know the poisons of the shade, 

I know the earth-nuts fit for food ; 

Then pretty dear, be not afraid; 

We'll find thy father in the wood. 

Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away ! 
And there, my babe, we'll live for aye. 





ANECDOTES FOR FATHERS. 


SHEWING HOW THE ART OF LYING MAY BE 
TAUGHT. 


I Have a boy of five years old, 

His face is fair and fresh to see; 

His limbs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


One morn we stroll’d on our dry walk, 
Our quiet house all full in view, 
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And held such intermitted talk 
As weare wont to do. 


My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thought of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
My pleasant home, when spring began, 
A long, long year before. 


A day it was when I could bear 

To think, and think, and think again ; 
With so much happiness to spare, 

I could not feel a pain, 


My boy was by my side, soslim 
And graceful in his rustic dress! 
And oftentimes | talked to him, 
In very idleness. 


The young lambs ran a preity race; 
The morning sun shone bright and wart 
** Kilve, said 1, was a pleasant place, 

** And so is Liswyn farm. 


** My little boy, which like you more, 

(I said and took him by the arm)— 

‘* Our home by Kilve’s delightful shore, 
* Or here at Liswyn farm?” 


** And tell me, had you rather be, 

(I said and held him by the arm) 

** At Kilve’s smooth shore by the green sea, 
“ Or here at Liswyn farm?” 


In careless mood he looked alt me, 
W hile still I held him by the arm, 
And said, * At Kilve I’d rather be 
* Than here at Liswyn farm.’ 


** Now, litthe Edward, say why so? 
** My little Edward, tell me why?” 
“1 cannot tell, I do not know.’ 

‘* Why thisis strange,” said I ; 


‘* For here are woods and green-hills warm; 
‘* There surely must some reason be 

‘“‘ Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
“ For Kilve by the green sea.” 


At this, my boy, so fair and slim, 
Hung down his head, nor made reply ; 
And five times did I say to him. 

** Why? Edward tell me why?” 


His head he raised--there was in sight, 
It caught his eye, he saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane. 


Then did the boy his tongue unlock, 
And thus tome he made reply ; 

* At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 
And that’s the reason why.’ 
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‘* Oh dearest, dearest boy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundreth part 
Of what from thee [ learn. 





WE ARE SEVEN. 


A smmpce child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life inevery limb, 
What should it know ofdeath ? 


I meta little cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That cluster’d round ber head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her eyes were fair and very fair, 
—Her beauty made me glad. 


‘ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

‘ How many may you be?’ 

‘“* How many ? seven in all,’’—she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


‘ And where are they, I pray you tell ?’ 
She answered, “‘ Seven are we, 

** And two of us at Conway dwell, 

“ And tyro are gone to sea :— 


“Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
“My sister and my brother, 

“ And in the church-yard cottage, I 
‘6 Dwell near them with my mother.” 


‘ You say that two at Conway dwell, 
‘And two are gone to sea, 

‘ Yet you are seven; I pray you tell 
‘Sweet Maid, how this may be?’ 


Then did the little Maid reply, 

‘* Seven boys and girls are we; 

“ Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
‘* Beneath the church-yard tree.” 


* You run about, my little maid, 
‘Your limbs they are alive ; 

‘ If two are in the church- yard laid, 
‘ Then ye are only five.’ 


“‘ Their graves are green, they may be seen, 
(The little Maid replied) 
‘“* Twelve steps or more from my mother’s 


door, 
“* And they are side by side: 


** My stockings there I often knit, 
“*My ’kerchief there I hem, 

“ And there upon the ground I sit—- 
“ | sit and sing to them. 


f 
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“© And often after sunset, Sir, 
“« When it is light and fair, 
“« | take my little poringer, 

“ And eat my supper there. 


‘* The first that died was little Jane; 
** In bed she moaning lay, 

** Till God released her of her pain, 
“And then she went away. 


** So in the church-yard she was laid, 

** And all the summer dry, 

‘** Together round her grave we played, 
** My brother John and I. 


‘* And when the ground was white with snow, 
‘** AndI could run and slide, 

‘“* My brother John was forced to go, 

‘** And he lies by her side.” 


‘ How many are you then,’ said I, 
‘If they two are in Heaven ?’ 
The little Maiden did reply, 

‘*O Master! we are seven.” 


‘* But they are dead ; those two are dead! 
“ Their spirits are in heaven?” 

’Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, ** Nay, we are seven!” 





LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING, 


I HEARD athousand blended notes, 

While in a grove I sate reclin’d. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The buman soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What Man has made of Man. 


Through primrose-tufts, in that sweet bower 
The periwinkle traii’d its wreaths ; 

And ‘tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopp’d and play’d ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure, 

But the least motion which they made 

It seem’d a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air, 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That there was pleasure there. 


IfI these thoughts may not prevent, 
Ifsuch be of my creed the plan, 
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Have I not reason to lament 
What Man has made of Man? 





THE FEMALE VAGRANT, 


By Derwent’s side my father’s cottage stood, 

(The woman thus her artless story told) 

One field, a flock, and what the neighbouring 
flood 

Supplied, to him were more than mines of gold. 

Light was my sleep; my days in transport 
roll'd; 

With thoughtless joy I stretch’d along the shore 

My father’s nets, or watched, when from the 
fold 

High o’er the cliffs I led my fleecy store, 


A dizzy depth below! his boat and twinkling| ‘ 


oar. 


My father was a good and pious man, 

An honest man, by honest parents bred, 

And | believe that, soon as I began 

To lisp, he made me knee! beside my bed, 

And in his hearing there my prayers I said; 

And afterwards, by my good father taught. 

I read, and loved the books in which I read; 

For books in every neighbouring house | 
sought. 

And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure 
brought. 


Can I forget what charms did once adorn 

My garden. stored with pease, and mint, and 
thyme, ; 

And rose and lilly for the sabbath morn; 

The sabbath bells, ard their delightful chime; 

The gambols and wild freaks at shearing time ; 

My hen’s rich nest through long grass scarce 
espied ; 

The cowslip gathering at May’s dewy prime ; 

The swans, that, when I sought the waterside 

From far to meet me came, spreading their 


snowy pride! 


The staff I yet remember which upbore 

The bending body of my active sire, 

His seat beneath the honeyed sycamore 

When the bees bummed, and chair by winter 

fire ; 

When market morning came, the neat attire 

With which, though bent on haste, myself | 
deck’d ; 

My watchful dog, whose starts of furious ire 

When stranger passed, so often I have check’d 

The red-breast known for years, which at my 
casement peck’d. 


The suns of twenty summers danc’d along,— 





Ah! little marked, how fast they rolled away: ae 
Then rose a mansion proud our woods amon 
And cottage after cottage owned its sway. 
No joy to see a neighbouring house, or stro, 
Through pastures not his own, the master {op 
My Father dared his greedy wish gainsay, 
He loved his old hereditary nook, 

And ill could I the thought of such sad pari; 

brook. 


But, when he had refused the proffered golj, 
To cruel injuries be became a prey, 

Sore traversed in whate’er he bought and 0) 
His troubles grew upon him day by day; 
Till all his substance fell into decay. 

His little range of water was denied ;* 

All but the bed where his old body lay, 

All, all was seized, and weeping, side by sid: 





We sought a home where we uninjured mig\; 
abide. 


Can I forget that miserable hour, 

When from the last hill top, my Sire surveyed 
Peering above the trees, the steeple tower, 
That on his marriage-day sweet music made’ | | 





Till then he hoped his bones might there te 7 


Jaid 
Close by my mother in their native bowers: 
Bidding me trust in God, he stood and prayed, 
1 could not pray :—Through tears that fell is 
showers, 
Glimmer’d our dear lov’d home, alas! 
longer ours! 


There was a youth whom [ had loved so long 

That when f loved him not I cannot say; 

‘Mid the green mountains many and maby: 
song 

We two had sung, like little birds in May: 

When we began to tire of childish play 

We seemed still more and more to prize each 
other; 

We talked of marriage and our marriage day 

And I in truth did love him like a brother, 

For never could I hope to meet with suci 
another, 


His father said, that to a distant town 

He must repair, to ply the artist’s trade. 
What tears of bitter grief till then unknown: 
W hat tender vows our last sad kiss delayed! 
To him we turned; we had no other aid. 
Like one revived, upon his neck | wept, 
And her whom he had loved in joy, he said 
He well could love in grief; his faith he kept: 
And in a quiet home onee more my father slep' 





* Several of the Lakes in the North of England are '¢' 
out to different Fishermen, in parcels marked out ° 
imaginary lines drawn from rock to rock. 
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our years each day with daily bread was blest, 
By constant toil and constant prayer supplied. 
hree lovely infants lay upon my breast, 

nd often, viewing their sweet smiles, I sighed 
And knew not why. My happy father died 
nen sad distress reduced the children’s meal: 
hrice happy! that from him the grave did 

hide . 

he empty loom, cold hearth, and silent wheel, 
And tears that flowed for ills which patience 


offered gol 
iit could not heal. 





rey, 

Uught and soi was a hard change, an evil time was come; 
y by day: Ve had no hope, and no relief could gain. 
apd But soon, with proud parade, the noisy drum 
nied ;* Beat round, to sweep the streets of want and 
dy lay, pain. 
» Side by side My husband’s arms now only served to strain 


Me and his children, hungering in his view: 
Mo such dismay my prayers and tears were 


vain, ; 
To join those miserable men he flew ; 


And now to the sea-coast, with numbers more 
we drew. 


injured mig\; 


: 

Sire surveyed 
ple tower, 
music made’ 


ght. there be There foul neglect for months and months we 


bore, 
Nor yet the crowded fleet its anchor stirred. 
Green fields before us and our native shore; 
By fever, from polluted air incurred, 
Ravage was made, for which no knell was 


ve bowers: 
and prayed, 
's that fell ip 


oe heard. 
— * Hondly we wished, and wished away, nor 
knew, 
ved so lone ’'Mid that long sickness, and those hopes de- 
ot say; ferr’d 
and many? That happier days we never more must view . 
The parting signal streamed at last, the land 
in May: withdrew. 
| play But from delay the summer calms were past, 
= On as we drove, the equinoctial deep 
, Ran mountains-high before the howling blast ; 
arriage day; . 
gi We gaze! with terror onthe gloomy sleep 
brother, 


Ofthem that perished in the whirilwind’s sweep. 
Untaught that svon such anguish must ensue, 
Our hopes such harvest of affliction reap, 
That we the mercy of the waves should rue: 


t with such 


+ We reached the Western world, a poor, de- 
unknown! voted crew. 

igelayet! Oh! dreadful price of Being to resign 

hag All that is dear in being! better far 

ee In Want’s most lonely cave in death to pine, 
eke kent; Unseen, unheard, unwatch’d by any star; 
father slept Or in (he streets and walks where proud mer 


are, 
Better our dying bodies to obtrude, 

Than dog-like, wading at the heels of war, 
Protract a curs'd existence, with the brood 


ngland are le! 
arked out ») 
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That lap (their very nourishment!) their bro- 
ther’s blood! 


The pains and plagues that on our heads came 
down, 

Disease and famine, agony and fear, 

In wood or wilderness, in camp or town, 

[t would thy brain unsettle even to hear. 

All perished ?—all, in one remorseless year ; 

{fusband and children! one by one, by sword 

And ravenous plague, all perished! every tear 

Dried up, despairing, desolate, on board 

A British ship I waked, as from a trance re- 
stored. 


Peaceful as some immeasurable plain 

By the first beams of dawning light impress’d, 
ia the calm sunshine slept the glittering main: 
The very ecean has its hour of rest, 

Chat comes not to the human mourner’s breast. 
Remote from man, and storms of mortal care, 
A heavenly silence did the waves invest ; 

{ looked and looked along the silent air, 

Until it seemed to bring a joy to my despair. 


Al! how unlike those late terrific sleeps ! 

And groans, that rage of racking famine spoke, 

Where looks inhuman dwelt on festering 
heaps ! 

The breathing pestilence that rose like smoke! 

The shriek that from the distant battle broke! 

Phe mind's dire earthquake, and the pallid host 

Driven by the bombs incessant thunder-stroke 

lo loatiusome vaults, where heart-sick anguish 
toss’d, 

{lope died, and fear itself in agony was lost! 


Yet does that burst of woe congeal my frame, 

When the dark streets appeared to heave and 
gape, 

While like a sea the storming army came, 

And Fire from Hell reared his gigantic shape, 

{nd Murder, by the ghastly gleam, and Rape 

Seized their joint prey, the mother and the 
child! 

But from these crazing thoughts my brain, es- 
cape! 

—For weeks the balmy air breathed soft and 
mild, 

And on the gliding vessel Heaven and Ocean 
smiled. 


Some mighty gulph of separation past, 

| seemed transported to another world :— 

\ thought resigned with pain, when from the 
mast 

The impatient mariner the sail unfurl’d, 

And whistling, called the wind that hardly 





curled 
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The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts ofCame, where, beneath the trees a fagcot 


home, blazed ; 
And from all hope I was for ever hurled. The wild brood saw me weep, my fate enquired. 
For me !—farthest from earthly port to roam |And gave me food, and rest, more welcone. 
Was best, could I but shun the spot where more desired. 


Man might come. 
And oft, robb’d of my perfect mind, I thought 
At last my feet a rest-place had found. = Shete, - t 
Here will { weep in peace (so fancy wrought)| ? he rade earth s tenants, were my first relief, 
Roaming the illimitable waters round; How kiadly did they paint their vagrant ease: 
Here watch, of every human friend disowned, And their long holiday that feared not ericf: 
All day, my ready tomb the ocean-flood— |For all belonged to all, and each was chief. 
To break my dream the vessel reached its No plough their sinews strained; on grating 
bound, road 
And homeless near a thousand homes I steod; No wain they drove, and yet, the yellow slica 
And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted|!0 every vale for their delight was stowed ; 
food. For them, in nature’s meads, the milky ud 
flowed. 


My heart istouched to think that men |)k, 


By grief enfeebled was I turned adrift, 
Helpless as sailor cast on desart rock ; 
Nor morsel to my mouth that day did lift, 
Nor dared my hand at any door to knock. 
I lay, where, with his drowsy mates, the cock 
From the cross timber of an out-house hung; The b eth F ‘dniol 
; P , ag-pipe dinning on the ‘ or 
How dismal tolied, that night, the city clock !|" "© °*8°P'P g on the midnight moor 
; \In barn uplighted, and companions boon, 
At morn my sick heart hunger scarcely stung |. 
: - = | Well met from far, with revelry secure, 
Nor to the beggar’s language could | frame} . . 
my lente ' In depth of forest glade, when jocund June 
et Rolled fast along the sky his warm and genia 
So passed another day, and so the third; Moon. 
Then di ‘, in vair trowd's resort ; et ace 7 
ven did I ry; nei the cro d's re ure : ‘But ill it suited me, in journey dark 
In deep despair, by frightful wishes stirr’d, pte 2 Pr . 
. é , |O’er moor and mountain, midnight theft i: 
Near the sea-side | reach’d a ruined fort ; hatch 
There, pains which nature could no more sup. | / — > ae 
|To charm the surly house-dog’s faithful bark 
‘ ve , ; : \Or hang on tiptoe at the lifted latch ; 
With blindness Jinked, did on my vitals fall; | F - 
: : ig: |The gloomy lantern, and the dim blue match 
Dizzy my brain, with interruption short > ae TE : ; 
‘ : Che black discuise, the warning whistle shril! 
Of hideous sense, I sunk, nor step could craw), | sea Age 
And ear still busy on its nightly watch, 


And thence was borne away to neighbouring}. ; eke 
hospital |Were not for me. brought up in nothing ill ; 


Besides, on griefs so fresh my thoughts werr 

Recovery came with food; but still, my brain brooding still, 

Was weak, nor of the past had memory. 

I heard my neighbours, in their beds complain 

Of many things which never troubled me ; 

Of feet still bustling round with busy glee, 

Of looks where common kindness had no part, 

Of service done with careless cruelty, 

Fretting the fever round the languid heart, 

And groans, which, as they said, would make 
a dead man start! 


Semblance, with straw and pannier’d ass, the: 
made 

Of potters wandering on from door to door : 

Bat life of happier sort to me pourtrayed, 

And other joys, my fancy to allure ; 








W hat conld Ido, unaided and unblest ? 

Poor Father ! gone was every friend of thine : 

And kindred of dead husband are at best 

Small help, and, after marriage such as mine 

W ith litde kindness would to me incline. 

Ill was f then for toil or service fit : 

With tears whose course no effort could con- 
fine, 

By higt-way side, forgetful, would I sit 

These things just served to stir the torpid sense,| Whole hours, my idle arms in moping sorrow 

Nor pain nor pity in my bosom raised ! knit: 

Memory, though slow, returned with strength 
and thence 

Dismissed, again in open day I gazed 

At houses, men, and commen light, amazed; 

The lanes I sought, and as the sun retired, 


[ lived upon the mercy of the fields, 

And oft of cruelty the sky accused ; 

On hazard, or what general bounty yields, 
Now celdly given, now utterly refused. 
The fields I for my bed have often used : 
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But, what afflicts my peace with keenest ruth 

Is, that I have my inner self abused, 

Foregone the home delight of constant truth, 

And clear and open soul, so prized in fearless 
youth. 


Three years a wanderer, often have I view’d 
In tears, the sun towards that country tend 
Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude : 
And now across this moor my steps I bend— 
O,! tell me whither—for no earthly friend 
Have 1.——She ceased, and weeping turn’d 


away ; 

As if because her tale was at an end 

She wept;—because she had no more to say 

Of that perpetual weight which on her spirits 
lay. 





GOODY BLAKE, AND HARRY GILL, 


A TRUE STORY. 


Ou! what’s the matter? what’s the matter ? 
What is’t that ails young Harry Gill? 
That evemore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good duffle grey, and flannel fine ; 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 

Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 

The neighbours teil, and (ell you truly, 
flis teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

At night, at morning, and at noon, 

‘Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 


Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

And who so stout of limb as he? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover, 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
Auld Goody Blake was old and poor, 
1} fed she was and thinly clad ; 

And any man who pass’d her door, 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 

All day she spun in ber poor dwelling, 
And then her three hours work at night! 
Alas! twas hardly worth the telling, 
It would not pay for candle-light. 
—This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, 
Her hut was on a cold hill-side, 

And in that country coals are dear, 
For they come far by wind and tide. 


By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as I haye known, 
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Will often live in one smal!’ cottage, 

But she, poor woman, dwelt alone. 

’Twas well enough when summer came, ' 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day ; 
Then at her door the canty dame 

W ould sit, as any linnet gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter, 
Oh! then how her old bones would shale ! 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
’Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dead; 
Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed, 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 


Oh joy for her! when e’er in winter 

The winds at night had made a rout, 

And scatter’d many a lusty splinter, 

And many a rotten bough about. 

Yet never had she, wellor sick, 

As every man who knew her says, 

A pile before-hand, wood or stick, 

Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring, of 
And made her poor old bones to ache, ‘3 
Could any thing be more alluring, a 
Than an old he‘ge to Goody Blake? 

And now and then, it must be said, 

When her old bones were cold and chill, 

She left her fire. or left her bed, 

To seek the hedge of Harry Guill, 


Now Farry he had long suspected 

This trespass of old Goody Blake, 

And vow'd that she should be detected, 
And he on her would vengeance take. 
Andoft from his warm fire he'd go, 
And to the fields his road would take, 
And there, at night, in frost and snow, 
He watch'd to seize old Goody Blake. 
And once, behind a rick of barley, 
Thus looking out did Harry stand, 
The moon was full and shining clearly, 
And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
—He hears a noise—he’s all awake— 
Again?—on tip-toe down the hill 

He sofily creeps—’Tis Goody Blake, 
She’s at the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Right glad was he when he beheld her : 
Stick afler stick did Goody pull, 
He stood behind a bush of elder, 
Till she bad filled her apron full. 
W hen with her load she turned about, 
The bye road back again to take, 
Hestarted forward with a shout, 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake: 
And fiercely by the arms be took her, 
And by the arm he held her fast, 

A 
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And fiercely by ti® arm he shook her, **T’ll burl thee headlong with the rock 
And tried, ‘sI’ve caught you then at last !” ** To which thy fibres cling.” 

Then Gdody, who had nothing said, The flood was tyrannous and strong; 
Her bundle from her lap let fall; The patient Briar suffer’d long, 

And kneeling on the sticks she pray’d Nor did he utter groan or sigh, 

To God that is the judge of all. Hoping the danger would be pass’d, 


But seeing no relief, at last 
She pray’d, her wither’d hand uprearing, He ventur’d to reply. 


While Harry held her by the arm— 
** God! who art never out of hearing, ‘* Ab! (said the Briar) Blame me not! 
**O may he never more be warm!” Why should we dwell in strife ? 

The cold, cold moon above her head, We whoin this, our natal spot, 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray, Once lived a happy life! 

Young Harry heard what she had said, You stirred me on my rocky bed,— 
And icy-cold he turned away. What pleasure thro’ my veins you spread ! 
He went complaining all the morrow The summer long from day to day 

That he was cold and very chill : My leaves you freshen’d and bedew’d ; 
His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, Nor was it common gratitude 

Alas! that day for Harry Gill! That did your cares repay. 

That day he worea riding-coat, 
But not a whit the warmer he: 
Another was on Thursday brought, 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. 


‘* When Spring came on with bud and bell, 
Among these rocks did I 

Before you hang my wreath, totell 

That gentle days were nigh! 

’Twas all in vain, a useless matter, And in the sultry summer hours 

And blankets were about him pinn’d; I sheltered you with leaves and flowers ; 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter, And in my leaves, now shed and gone, 
Like a loose casement in the wind. The linnet lodg’d, and for us two 

And Harry’s flesh it fell away ; Chaunted his pretty songs, when you 

And all who see him say ’tis plain. Had little voice or none. 

That, live as long as live he may, 
He never will be warm again. 

No word to any man he utters, 
A-bed or up, to young or old; 

But ever to himself he mutters, 

** Poor Harry Gill is very cold.” 
A-bed or up, by night orday ; 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still : 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 


* But now proud thoughts are in your breast— 
W bat grief is mine you see; 

Ah! would you think, ev’n yet how blest 
Together we might be! 

Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 
Some ornaments to me are left— 

Rich store of scarlet hips is mine, 

With whichI inmy humble way 

Would deck you many a Winter's day 

A happy Eglantine!’ 


W hat more he said, I cannot tell: 

THE WATERFALL AND THE EGLAN- The stream came thundering down the dell 
TINE. And gallop’d loud and fast ; 

I listen'd, nor aught else could hear, 

‘* Begone thou fond presumptuous Elf,” The Briar quak’d, and much I fear, 

Exclaim’d a thundering Voice, Those accents were his last. 

** Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 

‘* Between me and my choice!” 

A falling Water swolo with snows THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 

‘Thus spake to a poor Briar-rose, 

That all bespatter’d with his foam, His simple truths did Andrew glean 

And dancing bigh, and dancing low, Beside the babbling rills; 

Was living, as a child might know, A careful student he had been 

In an unhappy home. Among the woods and hills. 

One winter’s night when thro’ the trees 

The wind was thundering, on his knees 

His youngest born did Andrew hold : 


* Dost Thou presume my course to block ? 
“ Off! off! or, puny Thing! 
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And while the rest a ruddy quire, 
Were seated round their blazing fire, 
This Tale the Shepherd told. ~ 


‘ I saw acrag, a lofty stone 

* As ever tempest beat! 

‘Out of its head an Oak had grown, 

‘A Broom out of its fect. 

‘The time was March, achearfal noon— 

‘ The thaw-wind with the breath of June 

‘ Breath’d gently from the warm South-west ; 
‘ When in a voice sedate with age 

‘ This Oak, half giant and half sage, 

‘ His neighbour thus address’d. 


“ Bight weary weeks, thro’ rock and clay, 

“ Along this mountain’s edge . 
“ The frost hath wrought both night and day, 
“ Wedge driving afler wedge. 

“ Look up, and think, above your head 

‘¢‘ What trouble surely will be bred ; 

“* Last night I heard a crash—’tis true 

“* The splinters took another road— 

** T see them yonder— what a load 

“For such a Thing as you! 


‘“« You are preparing as before 

** To deck your slender shape ; 

‘“ And yet, just three years back—no more— 
“ You had a strange escape ! 

* Down from yon cliff a fragment broke, 

“ Itcame, you know, with fire and smoke, 

“ And hither did it bend its way : 

“* This pond’rous block was caught by me, 

‘¢ And o’er your head, as you may see, 

“ Tis hanging to this day. 


“ The Thing had better been asleep, 

“« Whatever thing it were, 

“ Or Breeze, or Bird, or fleece of Sheep 

“ That first did plant you there. 

“ For you, and your green twigs, decoy 

“ The little witless Shepherd-boy 

“To come and slumber in your bower; 

‘“* And trust me, on some sultry noon, 

“Both you and he, Heaven knows how soon 
* Will perish in one hour. 


“ From me this friendly warning take” — 
—The Broom began to doze, 

And thus to keep herself awake 

Did gently interpose. 

‘ My thanks for your discourse are due ; 

‘ That it is true, and more than true, 

‘I know, and I have known it long : 

‘ Frail is the bond by which we hold 
‘Our being, be we young or old, 

* Wise, foolish, weak, or strong,— 


‘ Disasters, do the best we can, 


~ 


‘ Will reach’ both,Great and Small; 

‘ And he is-oft the wisest man, 

‘Who is not wise at all. 

‘For me, why should I wish to roam ? 

‘ This spot is my paternal home, 

‘It is my pleasant Heritage ; 

‘My Father many a happy year 

‘ Here spread bis careless blossoms, here 
’ Attain’d a good old age. 


‘Even such as bis may be my lot; 
‘What ceuse have I to haunt 

‘ My heart with terrors? Am I not 
‘In truth a favour’d Plant! 

* The Spring for me a garland weaves 
‘Of yellow flowers and verdant leaves, 
* Aud when the Frost is in the sky, 
‘My branches are so fresh and gay 
‘That You might look on me and say 
‘ This Plant can never die. 


‘The Butterfly all green and gold, 

‘To me hath often flown, 

‘Here in my Blossoms to behold 

* Wings lovely as his own. 

* When grass is chill with rain or dew, 
* Beneath my shade the mother ewe 
‘Lies with her infant lamb; I see 

‘ The love, they to each other make, 

‘ And the sweet joy, which they partake, 
‘It is a joy to me.’ 


Her voice was blithe, her heart was light; 
The Broom might have pursued 

Her speech, until the stars of night 
Their journey had renew’d, 

But in the branches of the Oak 

Two Ravens now began tocroak 

Their nuptial song, a gladsome air; 

And to her own green bower the breeze 
That instant brought two stripling Bees 
To feed and murmur there. 


One night the Wind came from the North 
And blew a furious blast, 

At break ofday I ventur’d forth 

And near the cliff I pass’d: 

The storm had fallen upon the Oak 

And struck him with a mighty stroke, 
And whirl'd, and whirl’d him far away ; 
And in one hospitable Cleft 

The little careless Broom was left 

To live for many a day. 


LUCY GRAY. 


Oft had I heard of Lucy Gray, 
And when I cross’d the Wild, 
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I chanc’d to see at break of day 
The solitary Child. 


No mate no comrade, Lucy knew , 
She dwelt on a wide Moor, 

The sweetest Thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 


You yet may spy the Fawn at play, 
The Hare upon the green; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


* To-night will be a stormy night, 

** You to the town must go, 

* And take a lanthern, Child, tolight 
** Your mother thro’ the snow.” 


* That, Father! I will gladly do; 

*’Tis scarcely afternoon— 

*The Minster-clock has just struck Two, 
* And yonder is the Moon! 


At this the Father rais’d his hook 
And snapp’d a faggot-band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lanthern in her hand: 


Not blither is the mountain roe ; 
With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powd’ry snow 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time, 
She wander’d up and down, 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reach’d the Town. 


The wretched Parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide: 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them fora guide. 


At day-break on a hill they stood 

That overlook’d the Moor; 

And thence they saw the Bridge of Wood 
A furlong from their door ; 


And now they homeward turn’d, and cry’d 
* In Heaven we all shall meet!” 

When in the snow the Mother spied 

The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downward from the steep hill’s edge 
They track’d the footmarks small; 

And through the broken hawthorn-hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall. 


And then an open field they cross’d, 
The marks were still the same; 
They track’d them on. nor ever lost, 
And to the Bridge they came. 
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They follow’d from the snowy bank 
The footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank, 

And further there were none. 


Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living Child, 

‘That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome Wild. 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 

And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 


oe 


’Tis said that some have died for Love: 

And here and (l@re a church-yard grave is 
found . 

In the cold North’s unhallow’d ground, 

Because the wretched man himself had slain, 

His Love was such a grievous pain. 

And there is one whom I five years have known; 

He dwells alone 

Upon Helvellyn’s side. 

He loved! The pretty Barbara died, 

And thus he makes his moan: 

Three years had Barbara in her grave heen 
laid 


When thus his moan he made.— 


“Oh! move thou Cottage from behind that Oak 

Or let the aged tree uprooted lie, 

That in some other way yon smoke 

May mount into the sky! 

The clouds pass on; they from the Heavens 
depart. 

I look—the sky is empty space; 

I know not what I trace ; 

But when I cease to look, my hand is on my 
heart. 


““O! what a weight is in these shades! Ye 
leaves, 

When will that dying murmur be suppress’d? 

Your sound my heart of peace bereaves, 

It robs my heart of rest. 

Thou Thrush, that singest loud and loud and 
free, 

Into yon row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit; 

Or sing another song, or choose another tree. 


‘* Roll back, sweet rill! back to thy mountain 
bounds, 

And there for ever be thy waters chain’d ! 

For thou dost haunt the air with sounds 

That cannot be sustain’d; 

If still beneath that pine-tree’s ragged bow 
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Headlong yon waterfall must come. 
Ob! let it then be damb !— 


Be any thing, sweet rill, but that which thou] follow, and weary, up the mountain strain. 


art now. 


“ Thou Eglantine whose arch so proudly tow- 
$ 

(Even like a rainbow spanning half the vale)| ft 

Thou one fair shrub, Oh! shed thy flowers, 

And stir not in the gale: 

For thus to see thee nodding in the air, 

To see thy arch thus stretch and bend, 

Thus rise and thus descend, 

Disturbs me, till the sight is more than I can 


bear.” 


The man who makes this feverish complaint 
Is one of giant stature, who could dance 
Equipp’d from head to foot in iron mail. 

Ah gentle Love! if ever thought was thine 
To store up kindred hours for me, thy face 
Turn from me, gentle Love, nor let me walk 
Within the sound of Emma’s voice, or know 
Such Happiness as I have known to-day. 





HART-LEAP WPLL. 
Hart-Leap Well is a small spriag of water, 
about five miles from Richmond in York- 
shire, and near the side of the road which 
leads from Richmond to Askrigg. Its 
name is derived from a remarkable chace, 
the memory of which is preserved by the 
monuments spoken of in the Second Part 
of the following Poem, which monuments 
do now exist as I have there deecribed 
them. 


The Knight had ridden dgwn from Wensley 


__ moor 
With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud; 


He turn’d aside towards a Vassal’s door, 
And, “Bring another Horse!” he cried aloud. 


“Another Horse!”—That shout the Vassal 
heard, 

And saddled his best steed, a comely Grey; 

Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 

Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 


Joy sparkled in the prancing Courser’s eyes; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 


A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s Hall, 
That as they gallop’d made the Echoes roar; 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 


Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 


Brach, Swift, and Music, noblest of their 


The Knight halloo’d, he chid and cheer’d them 
With suppliant gestures and upbraiding stern; 


The dogs are stretch’d among the, mountain 


Where is the throng, the tumult of the chace? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown? 
—This race, it looks not like an earthly race; 
Sir Walter and the Hart was left alone. 


The poor Hart toils along the mountain side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled. 

Nor will | mention by what death he died; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 


Dismounting then, he lean’d against a thorn; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy ; 
He neither smack’d his whip, nor blew his horn, 


Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter lean’d 
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3ut breath and eye-sight fail, and, one by one, 





fern. 
















But gaz’d upon the spoil with silent joy. 











Stood his dumb partner in this glorious act ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it yean’d, 
And foaming like a mountain cataract ! 







Upon his side the Hart was lying stretch’d, 
His nose half touch’d a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath had 
fetch'd 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 









And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

Was never man in such a joyful case, 

Sir Walter walk’d all round, north, south and 
west, 

And gaz’d, and gaz’d upon that darling place! 









And turning up the hill, it was at least 

Nine roods of sheer ascent, Sir Walter found 

Three several marks, which with his hoofs the 
beast 

Had left imprinted on the verdant ground. 








Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, ‘Till now 

* Such sight was never seen by living eyes! 

‘Three leaps have borne him fiom this lofty 
brow, 

‘ Down to the very fountain where he lies ! 






‘Vil build a Pleasure-house upon this spot, 

‘ And a8mall Arbour, made for rural joy; 

‘Twill be the Traveller's shed, the Pilgrim’s 
cot, 

‘ A place of Love for damsels that are coy. 











Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain: 


‘ A cunning artist will I have to frame 
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* A Bason for that fountain in the dell; 


* And they, who do make mention of the same, 
*From this day forth, shall call it Hart-leap 


Wells 


‘ And gallant brute! to make thy praises known 


* Another monument shall here be rais’d: 


‘ Three several Pillars, each a rough bewn 


stone, 


* And planted where thy hoofs the turf have 


graz’d. 


‘And in the summer-time, when days are long, 


*I will come hither with my paramour, 


‘And with the dancers, and the minstrel’s 


song, 
* We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 


‘ Till the foundations of the mountains fail 

*‘ My Mansion with its Arbour shall endure; 
‘—The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
‘And them who dwell among the woods of Ure!’ 


Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone 
dead, 
With breathless nostrils stretch’d above the 
spring, 
And soon the Knight performed what he had 
said, 
The fame whereof thro’ many a land did ring. 


Ere thrice the moon into her port had steer’d 
A Cup of stone received the living Well; 

Three Pillars of rude stone Sir Walier rear’d, 
And built a House of Pleasure in the dell. 


And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall, 
With trailing plants and trees were interwin’d. 
Which soon composed a little Sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 


And thither when the summer days were long, 
Sir Walter journey’d with his paramour; 
And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 


The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of 
time, 

And his bones lie in his paternal vale.— 

But there is matter for a second rhyme, 

And I to this would add another Tale. 


PART SECOND. 


THE moving accident is not my trade, .~ 
To curl the blood I have no ready arts; 
Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song to thinking hearts. 


As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 
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Three Aspins, at three corners of a square, 
And one, not four yards distant, near a Wel). 


What this imported I could ill divine, 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three Pillars standing in a line, 

The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top, 


The trees were grey, with neither arms nor 
head, 

Half-wasted the square mound of tawny green; 

So that you just might say, as then I said, 

‘Herein old time the hand of man has been.” 


I look’d upon the hills both far and near; 
More doleful place did never eye survey: 

It seem’d as if the spring-time came not here, 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 


1 stood in various thoughts and fancies lost. 

W hen one, who was in Shepherd’s garb attir'd, 
Came up the hollow. Him did I accost, 
And what this place might be of him inquir’d. 


The Shepherd stop’d, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehears’d : 
‘ A jolly place (said he) in times of old ! 

* But something ails it now; the spot is curs'd! 


* You see these lifeless stumps of Aspin wood, 
* Some say that they are beeches, others elms, 
‘ These were the Bower; and here a Mansion 
stood, 

‘ The finest palace of a hundred realms. 


‘The Arbour does its own condition tell, 
‘You see the stones, the fountain, and the 
stream, 

‘ But as to the great Lodge, you might as well 
‘Hunt halfa day for a forgotten dream. 


‘There’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor 
sheep, 

* Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

* And oftentiines. when all are fast asleep, 
‘This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


‘Some say that here a murder has been done, 
* And Blood cries ont for Blood! But for my 
part, 

‘I’ve guess’d when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 
‘That it was all for that unhappy Hart! 


‘What thoughts must through the creature's 
brain have pass’d! 

‘ To this place from the stone upon the steep 

‘ Are but three bounds, and look, Sir, at this 
last ? 

*‘O Master ! it has been a cruel leap! 


‘For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 





It chanc’d that I saw, standing in a dell, 





‘ And, in my simple mind, we cannot tell 
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‘ What cause the Hart might have to love this 
place, 


‘ ‘ And come and make his death-bed near the 


Ssiniiugeone ee 





Well. 


‘ Here on the grass, perhaps, asleep he sank, 
‘Lull’d by this fountain, in the summer-tide ; 
‘This water was, perhaps, the first he drank 
‘ When he had wander’d from his mother’s side. 


‘In April here, beneath the scented thorn, 
‘ Heheard the birds their morning carols sing, 


~ ‘And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was 


born 
‘Not half a furlong from that self same spring. 


‘ But now! here’s neither grass nor pleasant 
shade ; 

‘The sun on drearier hollow never shone: 

‘ So it will be, as I have often said, 

‘ Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are 
gone.’ 


“Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken 
well; 

‘* Small difference lies between thy creed and 
mine ; 

“ This Beast not unobserv’d by Nature fell, 

** His death was mourn’d by sympathy divine. 


“The Being that is in the clouds and air, 

“That is in the green leaves among the groves, 

‘* Maintains a deep and reverential care 

“For them, the quiet creatures, whom he 
loves. 


“ The Pleasure-house is dust, behind, before! 

* This is no common waste, no common gloom; 

* But Nature, in due course of time, onoe 
more 

‘Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


“ She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

“That what we are, and have been, may be 
known ; 

“But, at the coming of the milder day, 

“ These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


“One lesson, Shepherd. let us two divide, 

“Taught both by what she shews, and what 
conceals ;— 

“ Never to blend our Pleasure or our Pride 

“ With Sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 





NUTTING. 


Ir seem’d a day, 
One of those heavenly days which cannot dic. 
When forth I sallied from our cottage door,* 


* The ho i 
“ use at which I boarded during the time I was 
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And with a wallet o’er my shoulder slung, 

A nutting crook in hand, { turn’d my steps 

Towards the distant woods, a Figure quaint; 

Trick’d out in proud disguise of Beggar’s weeds 

Put on for the occasion, by advice 

And exhortation of my frugal dame. 

Motly accoutrements! of power to smile 

At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, and in 
truth, 

More ragged than need was. 
woods, 


Among the 


And o’er the pathless rocks, I forc’d my way 

Until at length, I came to one dear nook 

Unvisited, where not a broken bough 

Droop’d with its wither’d leaves, ungracious 
siga 

Of devastation, but the bazels rose 

Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 

A virgin scene !—A little while | stood, 

Breathing with such suppression of the heart 

As joy delights in; and with wise restraint 

Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

The banquet, or beneath the trees I sate 

Among the flowers, and with the flowers I 
play’d ; 

A temper known to those, who, after long 

And weary expectation, have been bless'd 

With sudden happiness beyond all hope.— 

— Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 

The violets of five seasons re-appear 

And fade, unseen by any human eye, 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 

Forever, and I saw the sparkling foam, 

And with my cheek on one of those green 
stones 

That fleec’d with moss, beneath the shady 
trees, 

Lay round me scatter’d like a flock of sheep, 

I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 

Tribute to ease, and of its joy secure, 

The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 

Wasting its kincliness on stocks and stones, 

And on the vacant air. Then up I rose, 

And dragg’d on earth beth branch and bough, 
with crash 

And merciless ravage; and the shady nook 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower 

Deform’d and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being: and unless | now 

Confound my present feelings with the past, 

Even then, when from the bower I turn’d 
away, 

Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

1 felt a sense of pain when I beheld 

The silent trees and the intruding sky.— 
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Then dearest Maiden! move along these 
shades ; 
In gentleness of heart with gentle hand 


Touch, for there is a spirit in the woods. 





MY LUCY. 


THREE years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then nature said, ‘‘ A lovelier Flower 

On earth was never sown; 

This child 1 to myself will take, 

She shall be mine, and I will make 

A Lady of my own. 


** Myself wiil to my darling be 

Both law and impulse, and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 


** She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs, 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


** The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her, for her the willow bend, 

Nor shall she fail to see, 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

A beauty that shall mould her form 

By silent sympathy. 


** The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her, and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 


“And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell, 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell.” 


Thus Nature spake—The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

She died and left to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene, 

The memory of what has been, 

And never more will be. 
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RUTH. 


W hen Ruth was left half desolate, 
Her father took apother Mate, 
And so, not seven years old, 

The slighted Child at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 


And she had made a pipe of straw 
And from that oaten pipe could draw 
A!l sounds of winds aud floods ; 

Had builta bower upon the green, 
As ifshe from her birth had been 

An infant of the woods. 


There came a Youth from Georgia’s shore, 
A military casque he wore 

W ith splendid feathers drest ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 
The feathers nodded in the breeze 

And made a gallant crest. 


From Indian blood you deem him sprung; 
Ab no! he spake the English tongue 

And bear a Soldier’s name; 

And when America was free 

From battle and from jeopardy 

He cross the ocean came. 


W ith hues of genius on his cheek 

In finest tones the Youth could speak. 
— While he was yet a Boy 

The moon, the glory of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 


He was a lovely Youth! I guess 

The panther in the wilderness 

W as not so fair as he; 

And when he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the Tropic 3ea. 


Among the [ndians he had fought, 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear; 

Such tales as told toany Maid 

By such a Youth in the green shade 
Were perilous to hear. 


He told of Girls, a happy rout, 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout, 
Their pleasant [Indian Town, 

To gather strawberries all day long, 
Returning with a choral song 

W hen day-light is gone down. 


He spake of plants divine and strange 
That ev’ry day their blossoms change, 
Ten thousand lovely hues! 
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With budding, fading, faded flowers, 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From morn to evening dews. 


He told of the Magnolia,* spread 

High as a cloud, high over-head! 

The Cypress and her spire, 

Of flowers$ that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, aud seem 
To set the hills on fire. 


The Youth of green Savannahs spake, 
And many an endless, endless lake, 
With all its fairy crowds, 

Of islands that together lie 

As quietly as spots of sky 

Among the evening clouds : 


And then he said, *‘ how sweet it were 
‘A fisher or a hunter there, 

‘‘A gardener in the shade, 

* Still wandering with an easy mind, 
* To build a household fire, and find 
‘“ A Home in every glade. 


‘* What days and what sweet years! Ahme! 
“ Our life were life indeed, with thee 

“ So pass'd in quiet bliss, 

‘* And all the while (said he) to know 

“ That we were in a world of woe, 

“On such an earth as this !” 


And then he sometimes interwove 
Dear thoughts about a father’s love, 
“ Por there (said he) are spun 

* Around the heart such tender ties 
“That our own children to our eyes 
* Are dearer than the sun. 


“Sweet Ruth! and could you go with me, 
“My helpmate in the woods to be, 

* Our shed at night to rear ; 

“ Or run, my own adopted bride, 

“ A sylvan huntress at my side, 

* And drive the flying deer. 


‘ Beloved Ruth!” No more he said, 
Sweet Ruth, alone, at midnight shed 
A solitary tear ;— 

She thought again—and did agree 
With him to sail across the sea, 

And drive the flying deer. 


* And now, as fitting is aod right 
* We in the Church our faith will plight, 





* Magnolia grandiflora. 


§ The splendid appearance of these scarlet flowers, 
which are scattered with such profusion over the hills 
in the southern parts of North America, is frequently 
mentioned by Bartram in his Travels. 
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‘“* A Husband and a Wife.” 

Even so they did, and I may say, 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 


Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think, 

That on those lonesome floods 

And green Savannahs she should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 

His name in the wild woods. 


But as you have before been told, 
This Stripling, sportive gay and bold, 
And with his dancing crest, 

So beautiful, through savage lands 
llad roam’d about with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 


The wind, the tempest roaring high, 
The tumult of a Tropic sky, 

Might well be dangerous focd 

for him, a Youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of [leaven, 
And such impetuous blood. 


W hatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to his mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seem’d allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 


Nor less to feed voluptuons thought 

The beauteous forms of Nature wrought, 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 

The breezes their own langour lent, 
The stars had feelings which they sent 
Into those magic bowers. 


Yet in his worst pursuits I ween, 

That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent: 

For passions link'd to forms so fair 

And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 


But ill he liv’d, much evil saw 
With men to whdin no better law 
Nor better life was knowa; 
Deliberately and undeceiv'd 

Those wild men’s vices be receiv'd, 
And gave thein back bis own. 


His genius and his moral frame - 
Were thus impair’d, and be became 

The slave of low desires ; 

A man who without self controu! 

Would seek what the degraded soul 
Ueworthily admires. 
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And yet he with no feiga’d delight She took her way, to dwell alone ke ; 
Had woo'd the Maiden, day and night | Under the greenwood tree. . 
Had lov’d her. night and morn! : P ‘ef tI *] 
What could he else than love a Maid The — of her grief, the tools d ¢ 
Whose heart with so much nature play‘d, That shap’d her sorrow, rocks and pools, = - 
So kind and so forlorn ? And sire that. genly ¢tir 

; Tbe vernal leaves, she loved them still, 
But now the pleasantdream was goue, wer re > ont Ree 'ene me 
No hope. no wish remain’d, not one, Which had been done to her. 


They stirr’d him now no move; 
New objects did new pleasure give, 
And once again be wish'd to live, 


A Barn her winter bed supplies, 
But till the warmth of summer skies 
And summer days is gone, 


5) A 
As lawless as before. (And in this tale we all agree) 
Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared. She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 
They for the voyage were prepared And other home hath none. 
And went to the Sea-shore ; If she is press’d by want of food 
But, when they thither came, the Youth She from her dwelling in the wood E 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth Repairs to a road side ai 
’ > I 
Could never find bim more. And there she begs at one steep place, i: 
. ‘ u 
God help thee. Ruth!—Such pains she had |W bere up and down with easy pace 3 
That she in halfa year was mad The horsemen-travellers ride. t] 
Aan a & pee neue os That oaten pipe of hers is mute : 
And there, exulting in her wrongs, Or thrown away, but witha flute 7 
“M “i nn ape er _—— Her loneliness she cheers ; : 
er ae This flute made of a hemlock stalk, t 
Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, At evening in his bomeward walk, V 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, Che Quantock Woodman hears. t 
: 1 
ee pec May, [ too have pass’d her on the bills ! 
They all were with her in her cell, Setting her little water-mills , 
Anda wild brook with cheerful knell By spouts and fountains wild ™ 
oe . 3 , j 
De o'er the pebbles play. Such small machinery as she turn'd 3 
When Ruth three seasons thus had lain, Ere she had wept, ere she had mourn’d, % 
There came a respite te her pain, A young and happy Child! 


She from her prison fled; 
Butof the vagrant none took thought, Farewell! and when thy days are told, 


And where it lik’d her hest she sought ae hallow’d mould 

Her shelter and her bread. ay corpse shall buried be; ‘ 

For thee a funeral bell shall ring, i 
Among the fields she breath’d again : And all the congregation sing : 
The master current of her brain A Christian Psalm for Thee. 
Ran permanent and free, 

And to the pleasant banks of Tone* 





The Tone is a river of Somersetshire at no great dis 
tance from the Quantock Hills. ‘These hills, which are 
extremely beautiful, and in most places richly covered 
With coppice woods. 
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NINE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


(From the London 


Taterary Gazette.) 





A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand, in 1827; together with a 
Journal of a Residence in Tristan @ Acun- 
ha. By Augustus Earle. 8vo. pp. 871. Lon- 
don, 1832. Longi.an and Co, 


Earzy addicted to the arts, and educated as 
an artist, Mr. Earle (now on board the Beagle, 
as draughtsman, on its scientific voyage) ex- 
hibits, in its most ample and ardent develop- 
ment, that energy of character which devotes 
the possessor to a life of wandering and peril. 
A rover in heart and soul, he has traversed 
the globe, as another person might perambu- 
late a village. From 1815, when his brother 
Captain Earle and some others interested at 
the Admiralty procured hin opportunities, he 


visited Sicily and Malta, and many parts of 


the Mediterranean.—accompanied Lord Ex- 
mouth on his first expedition against the Bar- 
bary states,—went to see the ruins of Car- 
thage and a little of Libya,—took another turn 
to Mount Etna, and thence to Gibraltar,— 
rambled two years through the United States 
of America,—afterwards called at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Chili, Lima, and again at Rio; whence 
preceeding ina worn-out Margate hoy for the 
Cape of Good Hope, he was thrown upon 
Tristan d’Acunha, where he was obliged to 
stay, nolens volens, having no vessel to enable 
him to prosecute his erratic rambles, for up- 
wards of six months. The account of this 
forms a portion, and a very interesting por- 
tion, of this publication. 

A ship, “the Admiral Cockburn, Captain 
Cooling,” at length released him from this 
island prison; and he engaged himself ona trip 
to Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales, 
and New Zealand. Returning to Sydney, he 
made the drawings for Mr. Burford’s interest- 
ing Panorama, lately exhibited in Leicester 
Square; and next, by way of a slight travelling 
variety, took a look in at the Caroline Islands, 
paid his respects at Guam one of the Ladrones, 
touched at Manilla, left his card with the Resi- 
dent at Sincapore, said how d’ye doat Pulo Pe- 
nang, and stopped a while at Madras, where 
fame and fortune attended his practice as anar- 
tist, and where he made the drawings soadmira- 
bly copied into a panorama by Messrs. Daniell 
and Parris. His health, however, having de- 
clined, he resumed his locomotiveness, went 
down to Pondicherry, and embarked for Eng- 





land by way of France. But it seemed as if 
his journeying must be extended involuntarily 
where he did not voluntarily desire to prolong 
hisexeursion. ‘The vessel tor Bourdeaux was 
obliged to go to, and was condemned at, the 
Mauritius; and our countryman reached Eng- 
land by a different rout. He has since sailed, 
as stated, in the Beagle; and we presume, 
if the members have not been asleep since 
their congregation at home, with the first 
honorary degree of a member of the 'Travel- 
lers’ Club! 

One who has seen so much must have much 
to tell; and Mr. Earle’s journal does give us 
much curious and entertaining information, in 
a very simple and agreeable manner. The 
volume is a perfect treat, whether we ramble 
with its author among the savages of New 
Zealand, with whom he chose to spend a few 
pleasant months, in despite of their cannibal- 
ism and other elegant propensities; or com- 
panion him when almost a modern Crusoe in 
Tristan d’Acunha, hunting goats, sea ele- 
phants, albatrosses, and penguins, while, from 
that speck on the ocean, he anxiously watched 
fur the sail which was to restore him to Civi- 
lised life. We will endeavour to communi- 
cate a portion of our gratification to our rea- 
ders in the ensuing extracts. 

In October 1827, Mr. Earl, with his friend 
Mr. Shand, left Sydney inthe brig Governor 
Macquarrie, Capt. Kent, for New Zealand; 
and among the passengers were several per- 
sons, male and female, going to form a Wes- 
leyan missionary establishment at E. O. Ke 
Anga. They landed at the native village 
called Parkuneigh, where they soon found 
something out the ordinary course of things 
to surprise them. Taking a walk (agreeably 
to his instinet of perpetual motion,) Mr. Earle 
relates:—“J had not rambled far, before I 
witnessed a scene which forcibly reminded 
me of the savage country in which L then was; 
and the great alteration of character and cus- 
toms a few days’ sail will make. The sight 
to me so appalling was that of the remains of 
a human body, which had been roasted, and a 
number of hogs and dogs were snarling and 
feasting upon it! I was more shocked than 


surprised, for I had been informed of the char- 
acter of the New Zealanders long before m 

arrival amongst them; still, the coming sud- 
denly and unexpectedly upon a sight like this 
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completely sickened me of rambling, at lenst 
for that day ; and I hastened back to Mr. But- 
ler’s, eager to inquire into the particulars of 
the horrid catastrophe. That gentleman in- 
formed me, that the night of the arrival of our 
ship, a chief had set one of his kookies (or| 
slaves) to watch a piece of ground planted 
with the koomera, or sweet potato, in order to 
prevent the hogs committing depredations up- 
on it. The poor lad, delighted with the ap- 
pearance of our vessel, was more intent upen 
observing her come to anchor, than upon 
guarding his master’s property, and suffered 
the hogs to ramble into the plantation, where 
they soon made dreadful havoc. In the midst 
of this trespass and neglect of orders, his mas- 
ter arrived! The result was certain; he in- 
stantly killed the unfortunate boy with a blow 
on the head with a stone hatchet; then or- 
dered a fire to be made, and the body to be 
dragged to it, where it was roasted and con- 
sumed !” 

Having pretty well enough of Parkuneigh, 
our countrymen made up a sort of caravan, 
and crossed the country to the Bay of Islands. 
On their way they arrived at a village belong- 
ing to a son of a chief called Pationi, and the 
picture of their reception is striking. 

* As the village lay upon the opposite shore 
from that on which we arrived, we sat some 
time under the shelter of a large tree, to con- 
template its appearance, and te give time to 
arrange our party for passing the stream, and 
also for my making a sketch The red glare 
of the setting sun, just touching the top of 
every object, beautifully illuminated the land- 
scape; and its rays bursting through the black 
woods in the back-ground, gave the woods an 
appearance of being on fire; while a beauti- 
ful rainbow, thrown across the sky, tinged 
the scene with oa fairy-land effect. As soon 
as they perceived us from the opposite shore, 
aloud shout of welcome was raised, and all 
the inhabitants came out to meet us. They 
carried us over the streata, conducted us to 
their huts, and then sat down to gaze at and 
admire us. As we were very hungry after 
our fatiguing walk, we soon unpacked our 
bageage, and in so doing made an unavoidable 
display of many valuable and glittering ob- 
jects, which roused the attention of our sav- 
age spectators, and caused them, on the un- 
folding of every fresh object, to make loud and 
long exclamations of wonder and admiration. 
As I was then ‘a stranger in their land,’ and 
unaccustomed to their peculiarities, [ felt a 
little alarmed at their shouts; but, on a longer 
acquaintance with them, 1 found my fears had 


been groundless. Here we saw the son of 


Pationi, accompanied by thirty or forty young 
savages, sitting or lying all round us. All 
were exceedingly handsome, notwithstanding 
the wildness of their appearance and the fe- 
rocity of their looks. Let the reader picture 
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thing they saw. each one armed with a imne. 
ket loaded with ball, a cartouch-box bucked 
round his waist, and a stone patoo-patoo, o; 
hatchet, in his hand, while human bones were 
hung round each neck by way of ornament: 
let the scene and situation be taken into ev) 
sideration, and he will acknowledge it wa 
calculated to make the young traveller wis), 
himself safe at home; but when J suspecte:, 
1 wronged them; for after admiring ever 
thing we had brought with us, (more espe 
cially ‘our fowling-pieces, which were ver 
beautiful ones,) they begged a little tobacco, 
then retired to a distance from the hut whic) 
had been prepared for our reception, and |«/} 
us to take our supper uninterrupted ; atte; 
which they placed all our baggage in the hut, 
that we might be assured of its safety. |; 
proved a rainy, miserable night; and we wer 
a large party, crowded into a small smoky 
hut, with a fire hghted in the middle; as, ai: 
ter our supper, the natives, in order to have 
as much of our company as possible, crowded 
in till it was literally crammed. However 
annoying this might be, still | was recompen- 
sed by the novelty and picturesque appearance 
of the scene. Salvator Rosa could have con- 
ceived a finer study of the horrible. A dozen 
men, of the largest and most athletic forms, 
their cakahooks (or mat-dresses) laid aside, 
and their huge limbs exposed to the red glare 
of the fire; their faces rendered hideous by 
being tatooed all over, shewing by tae fire 
light quite a bright blue ; their eyes, which are 
remarkable for their fierce expression, all fixed 
upon us, but with a look of good temper, com- 
mingled with intense curiosity. All my fears 
had by this time subsided, and being master of 
myself, I had leisure to study and enjoy the 
scene: we smoked a social] pipe with them 
(for they are all immoderately fond of  tobac- 
co,) and [ then stretched myself down to sleep 
amidst all their chattering and smoke. But 
all my attempts at slumber were fruitless. | 
underwent a simultaneous attack of vermin of 
al] descriptions; fleas, musquitoes, and sand- 
flies, which, beside their depredations on my 
person, made such a buzzing noise, that even 
the chattering of the natives could not drown 
it, or the smoke from the fires or pipes drive 
themaway. Next morning, at day break, we 
took leave of our hosts, and proceeded on our 
journe,.” 

Onward they arrived at the Kiddy Kiddy 
river, where there isa Church Missionary es- 
tablishment; and we grieve, in the annexed 
passages, to be obliged to contrast the wel- 
come of countrymen and Christians with that 
of cannibals and Pagans. 

“ Occasionally (the nafative proceeds) we 
met groups of naked men, trotting along un- 
der immense loads, and screaming their bar- 
barous songs of recognition ; sometimes we 
heheld an uncouthly carved figure, daubed 





to himself this savage group, handling every 


over with red ochre, and fixed in the ground, 
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‘a inns. Vito give notice that one side of the road was’ We had a cold invitation to stay all night; 
buckled [ies An extraordinary contrast was now but this the number of our party entirely pre- 
aloo, or FP presented to our views for we came suddenly ciuded ; so they lent us their boat to convey us 
hes Were [Win front of a complete little English village. to Bay of Islands, a distance of about 
nament; [> 'Wreaths of white smoke were rising from the twefity-five miles. As the night proved dark 
Into con Fchimneys of neat weather-boarded houses. jand stormy, and as our boat was crowded with 
e it was 'The glazed windows reflected the brilliant natives, our passage down the Kiddy Kiddy 
ler wis glow from the rays of the setting sun, while | river became both disagreeable and danger- 
ispected, herds of fat cattle were winding down the ous. The river being filled with rocks, some 
F ever hills, lowing as they leisurely bent their steps under, and others just above the water, we 
Te espe. towards the farm-yard. It is impossible for) were obliged to keep a good look-out. After 
re ver) me to describe what I felt on contemplating a| experiencimg many alarms, we arrived safely 
tobacco, scene so similar to those I had left behind me.|at Koraradika beach about midnight, where 
it which [According to the custom of this country, we|an Englishmanof the name of Johnstone gave 
and let | Wi fired our muskets, to warn the inhabitants of; us a shelter in his hut. * * *f 
d; after P M¥the settlement of our approach. Wearranged| ‘A few days after my arrival in the bay, I 
the hut, our dresses inthe best order we could, and| crossed tothe opposite side, to visit the Church 
ety. It proceeded towards the village. As the report) Missionary settlement, and to deliver a letter 
we Wer of our guns had been heard, groups of nonde-|of introduction I had to one of the members. 
| smoky ® scripts came running outto meet us. 1 could| Here, ona beautiful bank, with a delightful 
3 as, af i scarcely tel] to what order of beings they be-|beach in front, and the entrance of the bay 
to have longed; but on their near approach, I foundjopen to them, the clear and blue expanse of, 
rowded them tobe New Zealand youths, who were|water speckled over with fertile islands, re-™ 
lowever settled with the missionaries. They were|side these comfortable teachers of the Gospel. 
sompen- habited in the most uncouth dresses imagina-|The name they have given this spot is Mars- 
earance ble. These pious men certainly have no taste|den Vale. ‘They very soon gave us to under- 
ve con. [~ 9% for the picturesque; they had obscured the|stand they did not wish for our acquaintance ; 
A dozen finest human forms under a seaman’s huge|and their coldness and inhospitality, I must 
: forms, clothing. Boys not more than fifteen wore|acknowledge, created in my mind a thorough 
1 aside, jackets reaching to their knees, and buttoned |dislike tothem. The object of’ the mission, as 
od glare up to the throat with great black horn buttons, | it was first planned, might have been attained, 
-0us by a course check shirt, the collar of whichjand might have proved highly beneficial to 
ne fire spread half-way over their face, their luxu-|the New Zealanders; but as it is now con- 
ich are riant, beautiful hair was cut close off, and each| ducted, no good result can be expected from 
ull fixed head was crammed into a close Scotch bonnet!|it. Any man of coromon sense must agree 
Tt, com- These half converted, or rather half covered| with me that a savage can receive but little 
1y fears youths, after rubbing noses, and chattering] benefit from having the abstruse points of the 
aster of with our guides, conducted us to the dwellings|Gospel preached to him, if his mind is not 
oy the of their masters. As I had a letter of intro-| prepared to receive them. This is the plan 
1 them cuction from one of their own body, [ felt not|adopted here ; and nothing will convince these 
’ tobac- the slightest doubt of a kind reception ; so we|enthusiasts that it is wrong, or induce them 
0 sleep proceeded with confidence. We were usher-|to change it for one more agreeable to the 
. But ed intoa house, all cleanliness and comfort,| dictates of reason. “Upon inquiring who and 
ess, | all order, silence, and unsociability. After] what these men weré,I found that the great- 
rmin of [/ ™ presenting my letter to a grave-looking per-|er part of them were hardy mechanics (not 
| sand- [/@ sonage, it had to undergo a private inspection | well-educated clergymen,) whom the bene- 
on my in an adjourning room, and the result was, an|volent and well-intentioned people of Eng- 
t even % invitation ‘to stay and take a cup of tea!’|land had sent ont, in order to teach the na- 
drown [ @ gAll that an abundant farm, and excellent gro-|tives the importance of different trades—a 
sdrive [ % cer in England coald supply, were soon be-| most judicious arrangement, and which ought 
ak,we [—@ fore us. Each person of the mission, as he|to be the foundation of all missions. What 
onour [— @ &ppeared during our repast, was called aside,|could be a more gratifying sight than groups 
% and I conld hear my own letter read and dis-|of these athletic- savages toiling at the anvil 
Kiddy [> @ cused by them. I could not help thinking|or the saw, erecting for themselves substan- 
ury es: [}@ (Within myself) whether this was a way to|tial dwellings; thus leading them by degrees 
inexed t receive a countryman at the Antipodes! No|to know and to appreciate the comforts result- 
> wel- § smile beamed upon their countenances; there|ing from peaceful, laborious, and useful oceu- 
h that (— Were no inquiries after news; in short, there|pations ? Then, while they felt sincere gra- 
_ was no touch of human sympathy, such as we|titude for services rendered them, at their 
s) we ‘of the world’ feel at receiving an English-| leisure hours, and on certain days, these mis- 
Ww un- man under our roof in such a savage country |sionaries should attempt to expound to them, 
ir bar- as this! The chubby children, who peeped|in as simple a manner as possible, the nature 
es we at us from all corners, and the very hearty|of revealed religion! In New Zealand, the 
aubed appearance of their parents, plainly evidenced |‘ mechanic’ missionary only carries on his 
round, that theirs was an excellent and thriving trade. |trade till he has every comfort around him; 
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his house finished, his garden fenced, ay a 
strong stockade enclosing al), to keep off} the 
‘pagan’savages. ‘This done, then commédfres 
the easy task of preaching. They coll@@ a 
few ragged unchins of natives, whom Bhey 
teach to read and write their own language, 
the English tongue being forbidden ; and when 
these children return to their families, they 
are despised by them, as being efleminate and 
useless. 1 once saw a sturdy blacksmith in 
the prime of life, sitting in the midst of a group 
of savages, attempting to expound to them the 
mysteries of our holy redemption—perplex- 
ing his own brains, as well as those of his au- 
ditors, with-the most incomprehensible and 
absurd opinions. How much better would he 
have been employed in teaching them how to 
weld a piece of iron or tomake anail! What 
causes much disapprobation here, is the con- 
temptuous manner in which they treat their 
own countrymen, asthey receive most of them 
eo the outside of their stockade fence. On 
our return from Marsden Vale, our savage 
friends laughed heartily at us. They had 
warned us of the reception we should meet 
with; and their delight at seeing us again 
formed a strange contrast to that of their 
Christian teachers, whose inhospitable dwel- 
lings we determined never to re-enter.” 
Some time after, when their house had 
been burnt and their stores plundered, during 
an invasion of another tribe, Mr. Earle adds: 
“ Our two really tolerably good houses were 
reduced to a heap of smoking ruins, and the 
greater part of what belonged to us was taken 
away by the Narpooes. This calamity had 
made us acquainted with another of their bar- 
barous customs; which is, whenever a mis- 
fortune happens to a community or an indivi- 
dual, every person, even the friends of his 
own tribe, fall upon and strip him of all he 
has remaining. As an unfortunate fish, when 
struck by a harpoon, is instantly surrounded 


and devoured by his ¢offpanions; so in New 
Zealand, when a chief is killed, his former 
friends plunder his widow and children; and 
they, in revenge, iJl use and murder their 


slaves: thus one misfortune gives birth to va- 
rious cruelties. During the fire, our allies 
proved themselves the most adroit and active 
thieves imaginable ; though previously to that 
event we had never lost an article, although 
every thing we possessed was open to them. 
When we questioned them about our proper- 
ty, they frankly told us where it was; and 
after sorre difficulty in settling the amount of 
its ransom, we got most of our things back 
again, with the exception of such as had 
been carried off by the Narpooes. Upon the 
cruelty of this custom I shall make no com- 
ment: probably I should have remained in 
ignorance of this savage law, had I not had 
the misfortune to become its victim. By re- 
deeming from the natives what they had pur- 
Joined from the fire, we had restored to us 

















some of our, boxes, desks, and clothes; but a! 
ottr little comforts towards housekeeping were’ 
arretiivably lost. When the fire was over. 
we received a visit from one of the missiop. 
aries, qrhehiade us a cold offer of assistance. 
We accepted a little tea, sugar, and som 
fewaarticles of crockery from them; but 4) 
thou&h they knew we stood there houseless, 
amongst a horde of savages, they never of 
fered us the shelter of their roofs. I am yey 
sure that had the calamity befallen them, wo 
should immediately have offered our huts, 
and shared with them every thing we pos. 
sessed. Here was an opportunity of pract’- 
cally shewing the ‘pagans’ (as they terme 
the New Zealanders) the great Christiay 
doctrine of “doing to others as we Would 
they should do unto us.’ I must acknowledge 
[ was sometimes mortified at being obliged to 
sleep (three of us huddled up close together) 
ina small New Zealand hut, filled with filth 
and vermin of all kinds, while at only 
miles’ distance from us stood a neat villag 
abounding in every comfort that a bountit! 
| British public could provide; and we mew- 
ibers of that community, and, indeed, partly 
icontributors to the funds for its support.” 

The author rivits the nail, by declaring hi 
never saw one Christian proselyte. 

In his intercourse with the natives, Mr. 
Earle speaks always favourable of them, and 
is, indeed, more their apologist than, in our 
opinion, the scenes and events he describes 
warrant him in being. For though there are 
many causes operating against them,—such as 
their want of a government, their natura! and 
unrestrained fierceness, their system of slaye- 
ry, their utter disregard of human life, their 
having no religion, their customs, among the 
most bloody of which is the necessity and 
|pride of retaliation and revenge, &c. &c. ;— 
| still they are so barbarous and treacherous, that 
it is dificult not to wish they were either much 
more improved than Mr. E. pretends they are, 
or that they were exterminated from the face 
of the earth. But our informant must speak. 

““T made (he tells us) several excursions in- 
to the interior, and each confirmed me in the 
good opinion { had formed of the natives: ! 
felt myself quite safe amongst them. ‘There 
is a great peculiarity in rambling through this 
country ; namely, the total absence of quad- 
rupeds. There are abundance of birds, whic! 
are so numerous at times as almost to darken 
the air—many of them possessing very sweet 
notes; and wild ducks, teal, &c. cover the va- 
rions strermis. Wherever I went [ did not 
discover any grass, almost every part being 
covered either with fern or flax; the former 








food, and the latter their clothing. ‘To this 


cause of their ferocity, and propensity to can- 
nibalism. ° 7" ng 





“J witnessed a specimen of their summary 





yielding the natives their principal article ot 


dearth of animals may be attributed the cliet 
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method of executing justice... Ai chief resid- 
ing in the village had proof ofthe infidelity 
of oneof his wives; andzbeing perfectly sure 
of her guilt, he took his ‘patoo-patoo (or stone 
hatchet) and proceeded tp. his hut, where this 
wretched woman was egoployed in houschold 
afiairs. Without mentigping the cause of his 
suspicion, or once upbraidng hér, he deliber- 
ately aimed a blow at hemibend, which killed 
heron the spot; and as s 16 was a slave, he 
dragged the body to the outside of the village, 
and there left it to be devoured by the dogs. 
The account of this transaction was soon 
brought tous, and we proceeded to the place 
to request permission. to bury the body of the 
murdered woman, which was immediately 
ranted. Accordingly, we procured a couple 
of slaves, who assisted us to carry the corpse 
down to the beach, where we interred it in 
the most decent manner we could. This was 
the second murder I was very nearly a wit- 
ness to since my arrival; and the indifference 
with which each had been spoken of, induced 
me to believe that such barbarities were events 






of frequent occurrence ; yet the manners of 


all seemed kind and gentle towards each 
other; but infidelity in a wife is never for- 
given here; and, in general, if the lover can 
be taken, he also is sacrificed along with the 
adultress. ‘Truth obliges me to confess that, 
notwithstanding these horrors staring them in 
the face, they will, if opportunity offers, in- 
dulge in an intrigue.” 

But worse remains behind. 

“The New Zealanders have been long 


charged with canabalism; but as no person of 


importance or celebrity had actually been a 
witness to the disgusting act, in pity to our 
nature such relations have been universally 
rejected, and much has been written to prove 
the non-existence of so hideous a propensity. 
li was my lot to behold it in all its horrors! 
One morning, abouteleven o’clock, after I had 
just returned from a long walk, Captain Duke 
informed me he had heard, from very good 
authority, (though the natives wished it to be 
kept a profound secret,) that in the adjoining 
village a female slave, named Matowe, had 
been put to death, and that the people were 
at that very time preparing her flesh for cook- 
ing. At the same time he reminded me of a 
circumstance that had taken place the evenin 

before. Atoi had been paying us a visit, aa 
when going away he recognised a girl whom 
he an was a slave that had run away from 
him; he immediately seized hold of her, and 
gave her in charge tosome of his people. The 
gitl had been employed in carrying wood for 
us; Atoi’s laying claim to her lad caused us 
no alarm for her life, and we had thought no 
more on the subject ; but now to my surprise 
and horror, L heard this poor girl was the vic- 
tim they were preparing for the oven! Captain 
Duke and myself were resolved to witness 
this dreadful scene. We therefore kept our 
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know- 
ing that ifwe had manifested our wishes, they 
would have denied the whole afiiir. We set 
out, taking a circuitous route towards the vil- 
lage; and, bemg well acqu@jnted with the 
road, we came upon them suddenly, and found 
them in the midst of their ebéminable cbre- 
monies. On aspot of rising grou, just out- 
side the village, we saw a man\ preparing, a 
native oven, which is done if the § lowing 
simple manner :— A hole is made in the grou 
and hotstones are put within it, and the 
is covered up close. As we approache 
saw evident signs of the murder which had 
been perpetrated ; bloody mats were strewed 
around, und a boy was standing by them ac- 
tually laughing: he put his finger to his head, 
and then pointed towardsa bush. Lapproach- 
ed the bush, and there discovered a human 
head. My feelings ofhorror may be imagined 
as I recognised the featuresof the unfortunate 
girl I had seen forced from our village th 

preceding evening! Weran towards the fir 

and there stood a man occupied in a way few 
would wish to see. He was preparing the 
four quarters of a human body for a feast; the 
large bones, having been taken out, were 
thrown aside, and the flesh being compressed, 
he was in the act of forcing it into the oven. 
While we stood transfixed by this terrible 
sight, a large dog which Jay before the fire, 
rose up, seized the bloody head, and walked off 
with it into the bushes; no doubt to hide it for 
another meal! The man completed his task 
with the most perfect composure, telling us, 
at the same time that the repast would not be 
ready for some hours! Here stood Captain 
Duke and myself, both witnesses of a scene 
which many travellers have related, and their 
relations have invariably been treated with 
contempt; indeed, the veracity of those. who 
had the temerity to relate such incredible 
events has been every where questioned. In 
this instance it was no warrior’s flesh to be 
eaten; there was no enemy’s blood to drink, 
in order to infuriate them. They had no re- 
venge to gratify; no plea could they make of 
their passions having been roused by battle, 
nor the éxcuse that they eat their enemies to 
perfect their triumph. This was an action of 
tinjustifiable, cannibalism. Atoi, the chief, 
who had given orders for this cruel feast, had 
only the night, before sold us for pigs for afew 
pounds of powder ; so he had not even the ex- 
cuse of want of food. After Captain Duke 
and myself had consulted with each other, we 
walked into the village, determining to charge 
Atoi with his brutality. Atoi received us in 
his usual manner; and his handsome open 
countenance could not be imagined to belong 
to so savage a monster as he had proved him- 
self to be, 1 shuddered at beholding the un- 
usual quantity of potatoes his slaves were pre- 
pariny to eat with this infernal banquet. We 
talked coolly with hifi on the subject; for as 
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we could not prevent what had taken place,;resolution formed, we rose to execute jt, | 
we were, resolved to learn, if possible, the| ran off to our beach, leaving Duke on oj 
whole particulars. Atoi at first tried to make] and, collecting all the white men [ coui) i 
us believe he knew nothing about it, and that| informed them of what had happened, ay, scrib 
it was only a qeal for his slaves; but we had|/asked them if they would assist in destroyiny E oof sit 
ascertained it .was for himself and his favour-| the oven, and burying the remains of theo),. JR That 
ite companions. After various endeavours to|they consented, ang each having provide, natio 


and k 
flesh 
The | 


conceal thegfact, Atoi frankly owned that he| himself with a shovel or a pickaxe, we ;». 


was only waiting till the cooking was com- 
pleted t¢ partake of it. He added, that, know- 
wap the horror we Europeans held these feasts 
& natives were always most anxious to 
eal them from us, and he was very angry 

that it had come to our knowledge; but, as 
he had acknowledged the fact, he had no ob- 








ntended feast: this 


the most passionate ‘aie ennioa of disgust, 


we intended to speil this: 










paired in a body tothe spot. Atoi and his 
friends had been by some means been inforijq 
of our intention, and they came out to prevent 
it. He used various threats to deter us, ay; 
seemed highly indignant; but as none of ji. 
followers appeared willing to come to blows 


only food they then had consisted of fern roots 
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and seemed ashamed that such a transactjoy thell 

jection totalk about it. He told us that hu-|should have been discovered by us, we. wer. thod 
*man flesh required a greater number of hours| permitted by them to do as we chose. \), ed: 
to cook than any other; that if not done|accordingly dug a tolerably deep grave; the, they 
enough, it was very tough, but when suffici-|we resoiutely attacked the oven. On re. ber 
ently cooked it was as tender as paper. He|moving the earth and leaves, the shockiny ran 
held in his hand a piece of paper, which he|spectacle was presented to our view,—the soc 
re in illustration of his remark. He said|four quarters of a human body half roasted, beil 

, &: flesh then preparing would not be ready| During our work clouds of steam enveloped seri 
till next mornmg; but one of his sisters|us, and the disgust created by our task was and 
whispered in my ear that her brother was|almost overpowering. We collected al] the mol 
deceiving us, as they intended feasting at sun-| parts we could recognise ; the heart was jac. stal 
set. We inquired why and how he had mur-|ed separately, we supposed as a savoury mor- tan 
dered the poor girl. He replied, that run-|sel for the chief himself. We placed the ple 
ning away from him to her own relations was| whole in the grave, which we filled up as fre 
her only crime. He then took us outside his} well as we could, and then broke and scat- loo 
village, and shewed us the post to which she] tered the oven.” an 
had been tied, and laughed to think how he} And when they were gone, the natives dis. hay 
had cheated her :—: For,’ said he, ‘I told her| interred their favourite dish, and ate it; for, are 
I only intended to give her a flogging; but I] “The next day our old friend King George ha! 
fired, and shot her through the heart!” My} paid us a long visit, and we talked over the al 
blood ran cold at this relation, and I looked] affair very calmly. He highly disapproved of lat 
with feelings of horror at the savage while he}our conduct. ‘in the first place,’ said he, bu 
related it. Shall I be credited when I again|‘ you did a foolish thing, which might have T 
affirm, that he was not only ahandsome young|cost you your lives, and yet did not accom- an 
man, but mild and genteel in his demeanour !| plish your object after all, as you merely suc- is 
He was a man we had admitted to our table,}ceeded in burying the flesh near the spot on th 
and was a general favourite with us all; and| which you found it. After you went away, fir 
the poor victim to his bloody cruelty was ajit was again taken up, and every bit was ne 
pretty girl of about sixteen years of age !—jeaten’—a fact I afterwards ascertained by m 
While listening to this frightful detail, we|examining the grave, and finding it empty. m 
felt sick almost to fainting. We left Atoi,| King George further said, ‘It was an old cus- by 
and again strolled towards the spot where} tom, which their fathers practised before them; g 
this disgusting mess was cooking. Nota na-|and you had no right to interfere with their al 
tive was now near it: a hot fetid steam kept|ceremonies. I myself,’ added he, * have lett la 
occasionally bursting from the smothered|off eating human flesh, out of compliment to c 
mass; and the same dog we had seen with| you white men; but you have no reason to ex- p 
the head, now crept from beneath the bushes,| pect the same compliance from all the other si 
and sneaked towards the village: to add to|chiefs. What punishment have you in Eng- v 
the gloominess of the whole, a Jarge hawk|land for thieves and runaways?’ We ai- t 
rose heavily from the very spot where the|swered, ‘ After trial, flogging or hanging. | 
poor victim had been cut in pieces. My friend|‘’Then, he replied, ‘the only difference 1 t 
and I sat gazing on this melancholy place;!our laws is, you flog and hang, but we shoo! t 
it was a lowering gusty day, and the moaningjand eat.’ After thus reproving us, he be- a 
of the wind through the bushes, as it swept}came very communicative on the subject o/ I 
round the hill on which we were, seemed injcannibalism. He said, he recollected the time t 
unison with our feelings. After some time] prior to pigs and potatoes being introduced in- i 
spent in contemplating the miserable scene|to the island (an epoch of great importance to , 
before us, during which we gave full vent to} the New Zealander,) and stated, that he was . 
born and bred in an inland district, and the h 
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and kumera; fish they never saw, and the only 
flesh he then partook of washuman. * * 
The scene (continues Mr. E.) I have just de-| 
scribed brings into consideration the subject 
of slavery, as it now exists in New Zealand. | 
That slavery should be the custom ot savage | 
nations and cannibals, is not a cause of won-) 
der: they are the only class of human beings 
it ought to remain with. Here slavery as- 
sumes its most hideous shape. Every one 
they can effect a seizure of in an enemy's 
country becomes the slave of the captors.— 
Chiefs are never made prisoners ; they either 
ficht to the last,or are killed on the spot, and 
their heads are preserved, by a peculiar me- 
thod, as trophies. Children are greatly priz- 
ed: these they bring to their dwellings, and 
they remain slaves for life. Upon the num- 
ber of slaves a chief can muster he takes his 
rank asa man of wealth and consequence in 
society ; and the only chance these wretched 
beings have ot being released from their mi-| 
series, is their master’s getting into a rage, | 
and murdering them without further cere- 
mony. Onentering a village, a stranger in- 
stantly discovers which portion of its inhabi- 
tants are the slaves, though both the com- 
plexion and the dresses of alj are alike. ‘The 
free Zealander is a joyous, good-humoured- 
looking man, full of laughter and vivacity, 
and is chattering incessantly; but the slaves 
have invariably a squalid, dejected look ; they 
are never seen to smile, and appear literally 
half starved. The beauties characteristic of 
a New Zealander are his teeth and hair: the 
latter, in particular, is his pride and study ; 
but the slaves have their heads half shorn.— 
The male slave is not allowed to marry; and 
any intercourse with a female, if discovered, 
is generally punished by death. Never was 
there a body of men so completely cut off 
from all society as these poor slaves; they 
never can count, with certainty, on a single 
moment of life, as the savare caprice of their 
master may instantly deprive them of it. If, 
by chance, a slave should belong toa kind and 
good master, an accident happening to him or 
any of his family will probably prove equally 
fatal to the slave, as some are generally sa- 
crificed on the death of a chief. Thus these 
poor slaves are deprived of every hope and 
stimulus by which all other classes and indi- 
viduals are animated; no good conduct of 
theirs towards their master, no fidelity or 
long service, can insure kind treatment. If 





the slave effect his escape to his own part of] 


the country, he isthere treated with conteinpt; 
and wien he dies, if a natural death, his body 
is dragged to the outside of the village, there 
to be made sport of by the children, or to 
furnish food for the sm But more fre- 
quently his fate isto receive a fatal blow, in 
a fit of passion, and then be devoured by his 
brutal master! Even the female slaves, who, 
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;their conquerors, have not a much greater 


chance of happiness, all being dependent up- 
on the eaprice of their owners.” 

All this is very horrible; but we ourselves, 
a refined, a religious, an enlightened people, 
we would not commit nor hear of such atro- 
cities among ourselves? We copy the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Mornng Herald 
of last Monday :— 


“ The Humanity and Policy of Imprisonment for Debt.— 
There are three persons at this time in confinement in 
Whiteectoss Street prison whose ag:s conjointly amount 
to nearly 230) ears, and whose debts in the whole altogeth- 
er do not exceed 4/ :0s , by which a charge is thrown up- 
on the county Jor their mai:tenance for forty days each, 
costs of the cour!, and other expenses, not less than 151. It 
wasvunly last Christmas, a man witha family of children, 
was brought fiom Enield, for a debt of jivepence! The 
expense to the county, including conduct money per 
wie to the officer, was about 15s. Another man, with 
a family of six children, for a debtof !s. tid, was brought 
from a distant part of the county, the expenses conse- 
quent to the county were not less than 50s. 


We should like toask, whether the Savages 
braining, roasting, ay, and if you please, eat- 
ing his victim, can display so disgusting, sd? 
heartless, and so cruela spectacle as is this—in 
the heart of London, the capital of a glorious 
people,—if not all professors of the meek doc- 
trine of Jesus, at Jeast all philosophers and 
philanthropists! Alas! for the difference, we 
might go to New Zealand; and when we 
found them bad there, to Tristan d'Acunha, 
where there are only five individuals and 
beasts; and when Tristan d’Acunha offended 
us, go—to our graves. 

One cannot tell what sympathy may exist 
among savage natares; but we could not help 
being struck, whilst reading our own extracts 
from Mr. Earle’s volume of the horrible can- 
nibal atrocities of the New Zealanders, by 
the contemporaneous accounts in the newspa- 
pers of the murderous acts of Cook at Lei- 
cester. It seemed as if, mutata nomine, Atoi 
had sent his soul into the body of an English 
bookbinder, and that the unfortunate Mr. Paas 
stood exactly in the position of an Indian 
Ocean slave. The recklessness and butchery, 
the dismembering and burning, presented a 
similar scene on the antipodes of the earth; on- 
ly the cannibal did not add the accomplishment 
of drinking spirituous liquors to that of smok- 
ing, as it appears was the case with his more 
civilised rival. God has done much for man— 
it is man himself, whether,in a social state of 
high refinement, or in thétfepth of barbarian 
ignorance, who fills this Beautiful creation 
with woes and evil. Evenin New Zealand, 
Mr. Earle thus describes the land disfigured 
by such revolting crimes: — ‘ 

“In whatever direction I travelled, and at 
this time Ihad crossed the country in various 
directions, several times, the soil appeared tome 
to be fatand rich, and also well watered. From 
every part of it which the natives have cultivat- 
ed, the produce has been immense. Here, where 
the finest samples of the human race are to 
be found, the largest and finest tiinber grows, 





if pretty, are frequently taken as wives by 


and every vegetable (yet planted) thrives, the 
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introduction of European grasses, fruits, &c. 
&c. would be a great desideratum, Were 
this done, in a very short time farms would be 
more eagerly sought after here than they are 
now in New South Wales. All the fruits and 
plants hitherto introduced by the missionary 
establishments have succeeded wonderfully. 
Peaches and water-melons now were in full 
season: the natives brought baskets full of 
them to our door every day, which they ex- 
changed with us for the merest trifles, such 
as a fish-hook, ora button. Indian corn was 
likewise very abundant.” 

Of the people themselves, our author, as 
we have observed, is disposed to draw a very 
favourable picture :— 

“There are (he tells us) only two classes of 
people—chiefs and slaves; and as consan- 
guinity constitutes a high claim, the eldest 
son of a large family, who can bring the 
greatest number of warriors of his own name 


district or tribe; and as he, by reason of his 
followers, can take possession of the greatest 
number of prisoners or slaves, he becomes 
the ruling man. Every other man of his 
tribe considers himself on an equality with 
him every thing, except that he shows him 
obedience, and follows him to battle. Each 
is independent in his own family, and holds 
uncontrolled power of life and death over 
every individual it contains. They seem not 
to exercise any coercion over the younger 
branches of a family, who are allowed un- 
bounded liberty till the girls have sweet- 
hearts, and the boys are strong enough to go 
to war. They are kind and hospitable to 
strangers; and are excessively fond of their 
children. Ona journey, it is more usual to 
see the father carrying his infant than the 
mother; and all the little offices of a nurse 
are performed by him with the tenderest care 
and good humour. In many instances (where- 
in they differ from most savage tribes) I have 
seen the wife treated as an equal and compa- 
nion. In fact, when not engaged in war, the 
New Zealander is quite a domestic, cheerful, 
harmless character ; but once rouse his anger, 
or turn him into ridicule, and his disposition is 
instantly changed. A being, whose passions 
have never been curbed from infancy, and 
whose only notion of what he conceives to be 
his right is to retaliate for an offence with 
blood, must naturally form a cruel and vindic- 
tive character. Such these islanders seemed 
to us on our first visiting them. The sight of 
beings so extraordinary (for thus we Euro- 
peans must have appeared to them) excited 
in their savage mindsthe greatest wonder; and 
they thought we were sent as a scourge and an 
enemy ; and though Cook, one of their earliest 
visitors, adopted every method his ingenuity 
could devise to conciliate them, yet, as they 
never could thoroughly understand his inten- 
tions, they were always on the alert to attack 
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him. Hence arose the horror and disgust ex. 
pressed formerly at the mere mention of the 
name of “a New Zealander.” I have oftey 
tried in vain to account for there being sic) 
a decided dissimilarity between the natives of 
New Holland and New Zealand. So trifliye 
is the difference in their situation on the globe. 
and so similar their climates,—both having 
remained so long unknown to the great cop. 
tinents, and so devoid of intercourse with the 
rest of the world,—that one would be led to 
imagine a great resemblance must be the re. 
sult. But the natives of the former seem of 
the lowest grade—the last link in the great 
chain of existence which unites man _ with 
the monkey. ‘Their limbs are long, thin, and 
flat, with large bony knees and elbows; a 
projecting forehead, and pot-belly. The mind, 
too, seems adapted to this mean configuration: 
they have neither energy, enterprise, nor in- 
dustry ; and their curiosity can scarcely be 
excited. A few exceptions may be met with; 
but these are their genera] characteristics. — 
While the natives of the latter island are 
cast in beauty’s perfect mould,’ the children 
‘are so fine and powerfully made, ‘that each 
might serve as a model for a statue of ‘the In- 
fant Hercules :’ nothing can exceed the grace- 
ful and athletic forms of the men, or the 
rounded limbs of their young women. These 
possess eyes beautiful and eloquent, and a pro- 
fusion of long, silky, curling hair; while the 
intellects of both sexes seem of a superior 
order; all appear eager for improvement, ful! 
of energy, and indefatigably industrious, and 
possessing amongst themselves several arts 
which are totally unknown to their neigh- 
bours.” 

Mr. Earle’s account of a brother artist has 
amused us; and we copy it in the hope thatit 
will entertain our readers :— 

“The art of tattooing has been brought to 
such perfection here, that whenever we have 
seen a New Zealander whose skin is thus or- 
namented, we have admired him. It is looked 
upon as answering the same purposes as 
clothes. When a chief throws off his mats, 
he seems as proud of displaying the beautiful 
ornaments figured on his skin, as a first-rate 
exquisite is in exhibiting himself in his last 
fashionable attire. It is an essential part o! 
warlike preparations. The whole of this dis 
trict of Ko-ro-ra-di-ka was preparing for tle 
approaching war. Their canoes, muskets, 
powder, and balls, increased daily ; and 4 
very ingenious artist, called Aranghei, arriv- 
ed to carry on this important branch of his art, 
which was soon placed in requisition; for all 
the mighty men in the neighbourhood were, 
one by one, under his operating hands. As 


this ‘ professor’? was a near neighbour 0! 


mine, I frequently paid him a visit in his 
‘studio,’ and he returned the compliment 
whenever he had time to spare. He was col 
sidered by his countrymen a perfect master 1! 
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the art of tattooing, and men of the highets 
rank and importance were in the habit of 
travelling long journies in order to put their 
skins under his skilful hands. Indeed, so 
highiy were his works esteemed, that | have 
seen many of his drawings exhibited even after 
death. A neighbour of mine very lately killed 
a chief who had been tattooed by Aranghie, 
and, appreciating the artist’s work so highly, 
he skinned the chieftain’s thighs, and covered 


| 





his cartonch box with it. I was astonished 
to see with what boldness and precision 
Aranghie drew his designs upon the skin, and 
what beautiful ornaments he produced; no 
rule and compasses could be more exact than 
the linesand circles he formed. So unrivalled 
is he in his profession, that a highly-finished 
face of a chief from the hands of this artist, is 
as greatly prized in New Zealand as a head 
from the hands of Sir Thomas Lawrence is 
amongst us. It was most gratifying to be- 
hold the respect these savages pay to the fine 
arts. This ‘ professor’ was merely a kooky or 
slave, but by skill and industry he raised him- 
self to an equality with the greatest men of 
his country; and as every chief who employ- 
ed him always made him some handsome pre- 
sent, he soon became a man of wealth, and 
was constantly surrounded by such important 
rsonages as Pungho Pungho, Ruky Ruky, 
ivy Kivy, Aranghy Tooker, &c., &c. My 
friend Shualitea (King George) sent him every 
day the choicest things from his own table. 
Though thus basking in the full sunshine of 
court favour, Aranghie, like a true genius, 
was not puffed up with pride by his success, 
for he condescended to come and take tea 
with me almost every evening. He was de- 
lighted with my drawings, particularly witha 
portrait I made of him. He copied so well, 
and seemed to enter with such interest into 
the few lessons of painting I gave him, that 
if I were returning from here direct to Eng- 
land, I would certainly bring him with me, 
as I ook upon him as a great natural genius. 
One of the important personages who came 
to the village to employ the talent of our artist 
was a Mr. Rooky Rooky, (and he was always 
very particular in remembering the Mister ;) 
he brought four of his wives with him, leav- 
ing six more at home, (polygamy in New 
Zealand being allowed to any extent.) One 
of this man’s wives was alittle girl not more 
than ten. years of age, and she excited a great 
deal of interest amongst us, which when he 
discovered, he became very anxious to dispose 
of her to any of us. He importuned us in- 
cessantly on the subject, saying she was his 
slave, and offered her in exchange for a 
musket,” F 
These extracts having sufficiently illustrat- 
ed Mr. Earle’s well-drawn picture of New 
Zealand, which, it may be observed, strictly 
confirm the description of Captain Dillon that 
have appeared in the Literary Gazette, we 
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shall now revert to Tristan d’Acunha, and 
conclude our Review with a few selections 
of his narrative relating to that interesting 
island. We may premise that he calls the 
“Governor” Giass, and states, trom his report, 
that he was anative of Roxburgh, where his 
mother was an “eminent snuff and tobacco 
vender ;” but as Roxburgh is only a very in- 
considerable hamlet, we must presume that 
Governor Glass’s boast of family distinction at 
home partook a little of the ideal. A hunt 
in this island possesses very original fea- 
tures; and we copy it before Mr. Pierce 
Egan lays hold of it for his Sporting Maga- 
zine, (with which he is always so obliging as 
to inform our ignorant minds.) 

“ Being a fine morning, accompanied by two 
of the men, I determined to ascend the moun- 
tain. As several parties had before gone up, 
they had formed a kind of path, at least we 
endeavoured to trace the same way; but it 
requires a great deal of nerve to attempt it. 
The sides of the mountain are nearly perpen- 
dicular; but, after ascending about two hun- 
dred feet, it is there entirely covered with 
wood, which renders the footing much more 
sate ; but in order to get to the wood, the road 
isso dangerous, that it made mealmost tremble 
to think of it; shppery grey rocks, and many 
of them unfortunately loose, so that when we 
took hold, they separated from the mass, and 
fell with a horrid rumbling noise ; here and 
there were a few patches of grass, the only 
thing we could depend upon to assist us in 
climbing, which must be done with extreme 
caution, for the least slip, or false step, would 
dash one to atoms on the rocks below. By 
keeping our eyes constantly looking upwards, 
and continuing tohaul ourselves up, by catch- 
ing firm hold on this grass, after an hour’s 
paintul toil, we gained the summit, where we 
found ourselves on an extended pla, of several 
miles’ expanse, which terminates in the peak, 
composed of dark grey lava, bare and fright- 
ful to behold. We proceeded towards it, 
the plain gradually rising, but the walking 
was most fatiguing, over strong rank 
and fern several feet high, with holes 
concealed under the roots in such a way, 
that no possible caution could prevent our 
occasionally falling down into one or other 
of them, and entirely disappearing, which 
caused a boisterous laugh amongst the rest ; 
but it frequently happened, while one was 
making merry at the expense of another, 
down sunk the laugher himself. A death- 
like stillness prevailed in these high re- 
gions, and, to my ear, our voices had a 
strange, unnatural echo, and I fancied our 
forms appeared gigantic, whilst the air was 
piercing cold. The prospect was altogether 
very sublime, and filled the mind with awe! 
On the one side, the boundless horizon, heap- 
ed up with clouds of silvery brightness, con- 
trasted with some of darker hue, enveloping 
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us in their vapour, and passing rapidly away.;feathers of the albatross, nor to admire the g). 


gave us only casual glances of the landscape;|blime scenery. 
and on the other hand, the sterile and cindery | thousands on these plains, were the ostensi), 


peak, with its venerable head, partly capped | 
with clouds, partly revealing great patches of 
red cinders, or lava, intermingled with the| 
black rock, produced a most extraordinary and 
dismal effect. 





It seemed as though it were|our dog soon separated one, which we caugiyt. 


Goats, of which there s, 


rs) 
| 


cause of their coming; and a very fine do 
was with us for the purpose of running t}; 
down. We soon surprised a flock, whic) 


made (as they invariably do) for the peak; jy 


VU 


still actually burning, to heighten the sublimi-j killed, and left on the plain, while the dov yay 


ty of the scene. 


The huge albatross appear-|after others. 


A very large black he-goat wa; 


ed here to dread no interloper or enemy ; for|selected, which gave him battle, and deteneq 
their young were on the ground completely| himself courageously for some time againg 


uncovered, and the old ones were stalking 
around them. ‘T'his bird is the largest of the 


aquatic tribe; and its plumage is of a most} 


delicate white, excepting the back and the 
tops of its wings, which are grey; they lay 
but one egg, on the ground, where they form 
a kind of nest, by scraping the eartin round it, 
after the young one is hatched, it has to re- 
main a year before it can fly; it is entirely 
white, and covered with a woolly down, 
which is very beautiful. As we approach- 
ed them, they clapped their beaks with a 
very quick motion, which made a great 
noise. This, and throwing up the contents of 
the stomach, are the only means of offence and 
defence they seem to possesss; the old ones, 
which are valuable on account of their fea- 
thers, my companions made dreadful havoc 
amongst, knocking on the head all they could 
come up with. ‘These birds are very helpless 
on the land, the great length of their wings 
precluding them from rising up inte the air, 
unless they can get to a steep declivity. On 
the level ground they were completely at our 
mercy, but very little shown them ; and in a 
very short space of time, the plain was strewn 
with their bodies, one blow on the head gene- 
rally killing them instantly.* The object of 
my comrades for taking this dangerous and fa- 
tiguing journey, was neither to procure the 





* Five months aftey,on a second visit, Mr. Farle re- 
lates :—‘* These birds were still sitting on their nests, 
and had never moved away from them. They remain 
there for a year befove they can fly, and during that long 
period they are fed Ly the mother, They had greatly in 
creased in size and beqty since my first visil to them. 
The semblance of the young bird, as its sit on the nest, 
is stately and beautiful. The white down, which is its 
first covering, giving place to its natural grey plumage, 
leaves half the creature covered wih down; the other 
half is a fine compact coat «of t-athers, composed of white 
and grey; while the head is of a dazzling, silvery white. 
Their size is prodigious, one of them proving a tolera- 
ble load. Upon skinning them, on our return, we found 
they were covered with a fine white fat, which | was 
told was excellent for frying, and other culinary purpos- 
es; and the flesh was quite as delicate, and could scarce- 
ly be distinguished in flavour from lamb Besides our 
albatross, the dogs caught some small birds, about the 
size of our paritidge, but their ga'e was some'hing like 
that of the penguin. The male is of a glossy black, with 
a bright red, hard crest on the topofthe head. The hen 
is brown. They stand erect, and have long yellow iegs, 
with which they run very fast; their wings are small! and 
useless fur flying, but they are armed with sharp spurs 
for defence, and also, I imagine, for assisting them in 
climbing, as they are found generally among the rocks. 
The name they give this bird here, is simply ‘ cock,’ its 
only note being a noise very much resembing the repe- 
tition of that word. Its flesh is plump, fat, and excel- 
jent eating.” 


us all; but we finally conquered him, an 
‘added his body to our other prize. My two 
‘companions were now quite delighted wit) 
itheir success! and though they had to carry 
these heavy carcasses for a considerable wa\ 
lover the plains, not amurmur was heard fro, 
either 5 when they had got them to the edy 
\of the precipice, we took out their insides, 
land stuffed them with fern, then tumbled 
them down, and they reached the bottom wit). 
jout much difficulty ; occasionally they rested 
‘a moment on some projection, but the weight 
finally cleared the bushes and rocks, and the 
bodies were found by us on reaching the level, 
After spending a most fatiguing and excit'ny 
cay, we got safely down at night; the men 
perfectly satisfied with their guats and A}ha- 
tross’ feathers, and 1 equally so with the nun- 
ber of my sketches. They informed me, that 
the very last time they had ascended the 
mountain, on their return, one of the party 
got too close to the precipice, without being 
aware of it, and feli down several hundred 
i\feet; they found the corpse the next day, in 
ia most miserably mangled state. They in- 





terred it in the garden, near their settlement: 
jand placed at the head of the grave a boari, 
with his name and age, together with an ac- 
count of the accident which caused his death, 
and a pious remark to the reader, that it hap- 
pened on a Sunday,—a dreadful warning to 
Sabbath-breakers. The people all say, they 
never more will ascend the mountains on that 
sacred day ; indeed, from all I have seen of 
them, they pay every respect to the duties of 
religion which lies in their power.” 

The annexed is also an interesting piece of 
natural history. 

“12th.—This day we visited what they call 
a ‘penguin rookery.’ The spot of ground oc- 
cupied by our settlers is bounded on each en 
by high bluffs, which extend far into thie sea. 
leaving a space in front, where all their hogs 
run nearly wild, as they are prevented going 
beyond these limits by those natural barriers; 
and the creatures who, at stated periods, come 
up from the sea remain in undisturbed pos 
session of the beaches beyond our immediate 
vicinity. The weather being favourable, we 
launched our boat early in the morning, for 
the purpose of procuring a supply of eggs for 
the consumption of the family. We heard the 
chattering of the penguins from the rookery 
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long before we landed, which was noisy in 
the extreme, and groups of them were scat- 
tered allover the beach; but the high thick 
grass on the declivity of the hill seemed their 
rand establishment, and they were hidden 
by it from our view. As we could not find 
any place where we could possibly land our 
boat in safety, 1 and two more swam on shore 
with bags tied round our necks to hold the 
eggs in, and the boat with one of the men lay 
off out of the surf. Ishould think the ground 
occupied by these birds (if I may be allowed 
so to call them) was at least a mile in circum- 
ference, covered in every part with grasses 
and reeds, which grew considerably higher 
than my head; and on every gentle ascent,| 
beginning from the beach, on all the large 
grey rocks, which occasionally appeared above 
this grass, sat perched groups of these strange 
and uncouth-iooking creatures; but the noise) 
which rose up from beneath baffles all deserip- 
tion! As our business lay with the noisy parc) 
of this community, we quickly crept under the | 
grass, and commenced our plundering search, | 
though there needed none, so profuse was the 
quantity. The scene altogether well merits 
a better description than I can give,—thou- 
sands and hundreds of thonsands of these little 
two-legged erect monsters hopping around us, 
with voices very much resembling in tone 
that of the human; all opening their throats 
together; so thickly clustered in groups that 
it was almost impossible to place the foot with- 
out dspatching one of them. The shape of 
the animal, - their curious motions, and their 
most extraordinary voices, made me fancy 
nyself in a kingdom of pigmies. The regn- 
lavity of their manners, their all sitting in 
exact rows, resembling more the order of a 
camp than a rookery of noisy birds, delighted 
me. These creatures did not move away on 
our approach, bnt only increased their noise, 
so we were obliged to displace them forcibly 
from their nests; and this ejectment was not 
produced without a considerable struggle on 
their parts; and, being armed with a formida- 
ble beak, it soon became a scene of desperate 
warfare. We had to take particular care to 
protect our hands amd legs from theirattacks; 
and for this purpose each one had provided 
himself with a short stout club. The noise 
they continued to make during our ramble 
through their territories the sailors said was 
‘cover ’em up, cover ’em up.’ And, however 
incredible it inay appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that I heard those words so distinctly 
repeated, and by such various tones of voices, 
that several times I started and expected to 
see one of the men at my elbow. Even these 
little creatures, as well as the monstrous 
sea elephant, appear to keep up a continued 
warfare with each other. As the penguins 
sit in rows, forming regular lanes leading 
down to the beach, whenever one of them feels 
an inclination to refresh herself by a plunge 
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into the sea, she has to run the gauntlet 
through the whole street, every one pecking 
at her as she passes without mercy; and 
though all are occupied in the same employ- 
ment, not the smallest degree of friendship 
seems to exist; and whenever we turned one 
off her nest, she was sure to be thrown 
amongst foes; and, besides the loss of her 
eggs, was invariably doomed to receive a se- 
vere beating and pecking from her compa- 
nions. Each one lays three eggs, and after a 
time, when the young are strong enough to 
undertake the journey, they go to sea, and are 
not again seen till the ensuing spring. Their 
city is deserted of its nnmerous inhabitants, 
and quietness reigns till nature prompts their 
return the following year, when the same 
noisy scene is repeated, as the same flock of 
birds returns to the spot where they were 
hatched. After raising a tremendous tumult 
in this numerous colony, and sustaining con- 
tinned combat, we came off victorious, mak- 
ing capture of about a thousand eggs, re- 
sembling in size, colour, and transparency of 
shell, those of a duck; and the taking pos- 
session of this immense quantity did not occu- 
py more than one hour, which may serve to 
prove the incalculable number of birds col- 
lected together, We did not allow them suf- 
ficient time, after landing, to lay all their 
eggs; for, had the season been further ad- 
vanced, and we had found three eggs in each 
nest, thé whole of them might probably have 
proved addled, the young partly formed, and 
the eggs of no use to us; but the whole of 
those we took turned out good, and hada 
particularly fine and delicate flavour. It was 
a work of considerable difficulty to get our 
booty safe into the boat—so frail a eargo— 
with so tremendous a surf running against 
us. However, we finally succeeded, though 
not without smashing a considerable number 
of the eggs.” 

A few days after, our artist had a study of 
some very odd and pretty sitters. 

“ T saw,” says he, “for the first time, what 
the settlers call a pod of sea elephants. At 
this particular season these animals lay strew- 
ed about the beach, and, unless you disturb 
them, the sight of a man will not frighten 
them away. I was determined to get a good 
portrait of some of them, and accordingly took 
my sketch-book and pencil, and seated myself 
very near toone of them, and began my op- 
erations, feeling sure I had now got a most 
patient sitter, for they will lie for weeks to- 
gether without stirring; but I had to keep 
throwing smail pebbles at him, in order to 
make hiin open his eyes, and prevent his going 
to sleep. The flies appear to torment these 
unwieldly monsters cruelly, their eyes and 
nostrils being stuffed full of them. I got a 
good sketch of the group. They appeared to 
stare at meoccasionally with some little aston- 
ishment, s!retching up their immense heads 




































































































































214 Greenbank’s 
and looking around, but finding all still, (I 
suppose they considered me a mere rock,) they 
composed themselves to sleep again. 


body. 


shoulder, the whole body tapers down to a 
fish’s tail ; they are of a delicate mouse colour, 
the fur is very fine, but too oily for any other 
purpose than to make moccassins for the isl- 
anders. The bull is of an enormous size, and 
would weigh as heavily as his namesake of the 
land ; and yn that one thing consists their only 
resemblance, for no two animals can possibly 
be more unlike each other. It is a very curi- 
ous phenomenon, how they can possibly exist 
on shore ; for, from the first of their landing, 
they never go out to sea, and they lie on a 
stormy beach for months together without 
tasting any food, except consuming their own 
fat, for they gradually waste away ; and asthis 
fat or blubber is the great object of value, for 
which they are attacked and slaughtered, the 
settlers contrive to commence operations 
against them upon their first arrival, for it is 
well ascertained that they take no sustenance 
whatever on shore. I examined the contents 
of the stomach of one they had just killed, but 
could not make out the nature of what it con- 
tained. The matter was of a remarkably 
bright green colour. They have many ene- 
mies, even in the water; one called the killer, 
a species of grampus, which makes terrible 
havoc amongst them, and will attack and take 
away the carcass of one from alongside a boat. 
But man is their greatest enemy, and causes 
the most destruction to their race: he pursues 
them to all quarters of the globe.” 

But we must now bring this eventful story 
to a close; and we do so with the author’s ac- 
count a of remarkable coincidence,—a circum- 
stance worthy to attend his adventurous ca- 


The 
are the most shapeless creatures about the 
I could not help comparing them to 
an overgrown maggot, and their motion is 
similar to that insect. ‘The face bears some 
rude resemblance to the human countenance ; 
the eye is large, black, and expressive ; ex- 
cepting two very small flippers or pawsat the 
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reer. After many vain attempts, he succeej. 
ed in getting off the island, and on board ay 
English vessel ; and he thus concludes :— 
“T was almost overcome with the various 
sensations that came crowding on my mind,— 
humble thanksgiving to the Almighity,—sip. 
cere gratitude to Glass and his companions {i 
their unremitting kindness, notwihstanding «|| 
the trouble I had given them; and now fie). 
ing that I was about to part from them {; 
ever, without its being in my power to shew 
my gratitude except in words. Added to aij 
this, were the attentions and generous treat. 
ment I was then receiving from entire strap. 
gers. A most extraordinary Circumstance 
must wind up this eventful story; which, jf 
recorded in a romance, would be thought un. 
natural, Conversing, the following day, wit) 
Captain Cooling, and telling him of my ex. 
treme anxiety respecting the welfare of ny 
friends, of whom [ had not heard for so longa 
period, and the anxiety I should still have to 
undergo, as one more year must be spent in 
uucertainty, before I could possibly receive 
letters from England, I found him to have 
been late lieutenant on board his majesty’s 
ship Adventure, commanded by my brother 
Captain W. H. Smyth; that he had sailed with 
him for several years, during the time he was 
making his well-known survey of the coasts 
and shores of the Mediterranean, undertaken 
by command of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
He informed me, that previous to the ship's 
having been paid off at Woolwich, a breaktast 
had been given on board by my brother, at 
which my mother, sisters—in short, al] those 
for whom I was most deeply interested—had 
been present; and that he had seen them all 
in good health and spirits only a few weeks 
before he left England!” 
As our enterprising author has set forth 
again, though we cannot, like the sportive 
historian of Gilpin, wish we were where he 
is to see, we do sincerely hope that we silial! 
hear from him again, and have another book 
as entertaining as the present. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


——$—_———— 


To the Christian, no less than to the scholar, the History of the Turkish or Ottomay 
Empire is a subject of lively interest and curious inquiry. A tribe of semi-barbariay; 
emerging from the passes of Mount Taurus, and occupying, first, the plains of Bithynig, 
and afterwards, all Asia Minor, crossing into Europe, seizing on the provinces of the Eastern 
or Greek empire, and finally, by the capture of Constantinople, subverting for ever the 
rule of the descendants of Constantine—occupants of Egypt and the northern coast of 
Africa—threatening at one time, to become masters of pontifical Rome, and at another, t 
penetrate, by the anticipated capture of Vienna, into the very heart of Western Europe, 
constitutes a spectacle which the wise may wonder at, and the pious deplore, and which, 
as it could never have been anticipated by human prescience, so neither can it be explained 
by finite notions of retributive justice and moral fitness. Mahometan fanatics, the Turks 
have for centuries waved the crescent over the city of the cross, and the land which was 
the cradle of our holy religion! Barbarian despoilers, insensible alike to the beauties ot 
art and the charms of philosophy, they continued to gaze for ages with stupid apathy on 
the pyramids of Egypt and the temples of Greece! Connected by no one tie of community 
of interest, or sympathy, with the people whom they conquered, they have ever been re- 
garded as strangers and enemies ; and they would seem to form, in the different countries 
under their rule, but one vast camp of a Tartar horde. 

An empire, the several provinces composing which are only held together by brute 
force, must of necessity be dismembered, whenever the bond of violence is weakened or 
dissevered: and such we now see to be the case with Turkey. For a long time Servia 
and Bosnia have yielded doubtful allegiance to the Grand Seignor. Albania has ever been 
the seat of insurrectionary movements. Greece, after an arduous and bloedy struggle, 
worthy, by many of its incidents, of being compared with her noblest efforts in her days of 
ancient greatness, has finally accomplished her independence. Egypt, under a man of 
uncommon energy and determined spirit,—whose ambition is ever rendered successful by 
his extreme wariness, has not only thrown off the Turkish yoke, but has brought Syria 
along in her secession. Wallachia and Moldavia have passed under Russian protection ;— 
and ere long Bulgaria and Rumelia will be sabjected to the same fate, and. the standard of 
the Tzar will be seen to replace that of Mahomet on the seven towers and the walls of 
Constantinople. 

A history of the series of events which marked the onward march of the Turks to 
power and dominion in Asia, Africa and Europe, and which seemed at one time to threaten 
the subjugation of Christendom entire, has been long wanted by the English reader.-- 
With some of the more remarkable incidents of Turkish wars and conquest he has had 
opportunities of becoming partially acquainted ; constituting, as they do, epocha in modern 
history. Such are the defeat and imprisonment of Bajazet by Tamerlane—the siege and 
storming of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second—the siege and capture of Rhodes, the 
head-quarters of the Knights of St. John, by Solyman—the defeat and route of the Turkish 
army before the walls of Vienna, by John Sobieski, king of Poland—the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet in the gulf of Lepanto, by the combined squadrons of Venice and Spain, under 
Don John of Austria, &c. &c. But a connected history of the Turks, or Ottomans or Osmanli, 
as they are usually called in the East, after their first Em>eror, Othman or Osman, that 
should acquaint us with the various steps by which they advanced from conquest to con- 
quest—their long and bloody wars with Venice, Persia and Russia, and the part which they 
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Life of Mahomet. 


have taken in European diplomacy, was a desideratum supplied only within a short period. 7 

The work to which we allude, and which we are now the first to introduce to the’ 
American public, is a “ History of the Ottoman Empire, from its establishment till the 
year 1828, by Edward Upham, Esq., M. R. A. S., Author of the History of Budhism, &c. 
In two volumes.* 

The author has very properiy devoted the two preliminary chapters of his work to an 
account of the life, character and creed of Mahomet, and of the acts of his successors, 
until the time of Othman or Osman the First, from whose reign the Turkish empire prin- 
cipally dates its origin, and, as already stated, after whose name the Turks have been 
generally designated, 

As the founder of their religion and their exemplar in the career of conquest, the 
name of Mahomet stands necessarily conspicuous in the history of the Ottomans. Unquest- _ 
ioned lawgiver and accredited prophet to the people inhabiting the finest regions of Asia se 
and Africa, his life has distinctive claims on our attention, whether we would study it in @ bot ia: 
spirit of religious inquiry, or as a part of general history. 

Whilst we adimit the value of the first chapter of Mr. Upham’s work, which contains 
the life of the prophet of the Musselmans, we have, however, given the preference to the 
biography of this celebrated character, furnished in one of the numbers of the Library of 
Useful Knowledge, as being somewhat fuller. This Life of Mahomet will accordingly 
precede the History of the Ottoman Empire. It contains notices of the character of the 
Arabians, before the time of the self-directed mission of Mahomet; and an outline of the 
true nature of the creed and doctrine taught by this celebrated impostor. 

We have given a narrative of the leading incidents of Turkish history from the year 
1828 down to the present time, as a continuation of Mr. Upham’s work. We have, also, 
introduced for the clearer understanding of the subject, a brief explanation of the nature 
of the different offices, religious, civil, and military, in the government of Turkey.— ‘ohee 
Without some knowledge of this kind, little satisfaction is derived from even the passing : 
notices of the day, on Turkish affairs. Upon the whole, if we are not greatly deceived, the 
History of the Ottoman Empire, with the additions which we have made, will prove emin- 
ently acceptable, both on the score of novelty and instruction, to our readers of the Perio- 
dical Library. 
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* Nos. XL and XLI of Constable's Miscellany. 














THE LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Manomer* was the author of these mighty 







Seer. 1—In the seventh century of the 


Cliristian era a revolution took place in the 
religion of the Arabian people, which not on- 
ly changed the manners and institutions of the 
Arabians themselves,but materially intluenced 
the destinies of the largest portion of the ci- 
vilized globe. The wandering and insignifi- 
cant tribes of Arabia were by this religion 
united into a powerful nation, filled with a 
spirit of desperate enthusiasm, and sent forth 
to be the conquerors of the greatest part of 
Asia, of all the civilized people of Africa, and 
some of the most powerful kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. In a few years these enthusiastic war- 


changes. Arising amidst a rude and ignorant 
people, he assumed the attributes of the Més- 
senger of God; he declared himself to be di- 
vinely inspired; to be expressly sent among 
mankind to overturn the idolatrous worship of 
his countrymen, and to establish in its.place a 
new and more pure religion, dictated by the 
Almighty himself, and destined eventually to 
be the faith of all the nations of the earth. 
His countrymen believed in these magnifi- 
cent pretensions ; elected him to be their ru- 





* Mohammed is th» correct orthography; we have, 
nevertheless, for obvious reasons, retained the more po- 





riors spread their new faith from the Ganges 


tothe Danube. 





pular form. {Mr. Ushain writes it unifurmly Muham- 
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ler, and quietly submitted their necks to the 
yoke of the absolute despotism which he in- 
stituted. The history of this extraordinary 
man, with an account of the institutions which 
he framed, we are about to lay before our rea- 
ders. 

Previous, however, to any history of the 
Arabian prophet, a short description must be 
given of the Arabian people at the time of his 
appearance. ‘To know precisely what altera- 
tions he effected, and the good or evil of those 
alterations, we should learn the state of civili- 
zation, the religion, government, and man- 
ners, which he attempted to improve. 

Before we can decide whether the changes 
he introduced were changes for the better, we 
must erect some certain standard of excel- 
lence with which we may compare both the 
institutions which he originated, and those 
which he found already established. Upon 
the results of this comparison alone, can we 
estimate the character of the Arabian legisla- 
tor. Our limits, indeed, will not permit us to 
perform this comparison as minutely as we 
could wish: we must indicate rather than de- 
scribe the standard to which we refer; must 
present merely a sketch of the important par- 
ticulars of his institutions, and upon this im- 
perfect evidence pronounce the most impartial 
judgment we are able. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARABIA. 


Arabia, the country of Mahomet, has at all 
times been an object of curiosity to the intel- 
ligent observer, both on account of the pecu- 
liarities of its soil and climate, and the remark- 
able character of its inhabitants. Arabia Pro- 
per is bounded on the north-east by the Per- 
sian Gulf; on the south-east by the Indian 
Ocean. The Red Sea extends along the 
whole of its south-western coast; and an im- 
aginary line drawn from the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf to that of the Red Sea, completes 
the limits of the peninsula. The country con- 
tained within these limits exceeds above four 
times the magnitude of Germany or France.* 
More extended limits, however, are often as- 
signed to the country designated by the term 
Arabia. Beyond the imaginary line running 
from Ailah, at the head of the Red Sea, to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, the territory of Ara- 
bia is sometimes made to extend on the west 
to Palestine, the isthmus of Suez and Syria ; 
on the east to the Euphrates, and on the north 
to Syria, Deyar Becr, Irak, and Kuhestan.+ 
By the Greeks and Romans Arabia was usual- 
ly divided, on account of the differences of the 
soil, into the Sandy, the Stony, and the Hap- 





* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, c. 50, p. 76. 

t Anc. Univ. Hist.., b. 4, c. 21, p. 336. To those desir- 
ous of a particular description of the geography of Ara- 
bia we cannot do better than recommend M. D’ Anville’s 
Map; and the chapter of the Universal History here 
quoted. Neither our limits nor our design permit us to 
be more ininule. 
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py. By the Arabians themselves this divisioy 
has not been adopted. The territory of Ara. 
bia Proper, bounded as we have describe, 
was separated by them into five distinct pro. 
vinces, viz. Hejaz, Yaman, Tehama, Naja, and 
Yamina. In the Happy Arabia, which vccy. 
pied the greater part of the coast running 
along the Red Sea, and in the province of 
Hejaz, are situated the two famous cities oj 
Mecca and Medina. The former was tie 
birthplace of Mahomet; the latter, when he 
fled from Mecca; was the city of his refuge, 
the scene of his first victories—the first couy. 
try over which he ruled with the authority 
of a king, and his last resting-place on eart|, 
He died and was buried at Medina. 

Arabia is situated under the burning sun of 
the tropics, and covered for the most part with 
arid sands, and barren, naked mountains. One 
part is somewhat exempt from this sort of 
soil. ‘The hills at a small distance from the 
coast of the Ked Sea are less barren, less 
scorched than the other parts of the country, 
The springs of water are there more numerous; 
the water less disgusting, the air more ten- 
perate: when compared with the parched 
and sandy deserts by which it is surrounded, 
it may appear an earthly paradise. This Hap- 
py Arabia, however, has no navigable rivers, 
few springs the waters of which are drinkable, 
and no productions save coffee and frankin- 
cense to exchange for the commodities of 
other countries. Having moreover few manv- 
factures, it 1s poor both in the luxuries and 
comforts of life.* 


INHABITANTS. 


The inhabitants of Arabia are usually di- 
vided into two classes, viz. the Arabs of the 
deserts, or dwellers in tents, and the Arabs of 
the cities. 


DESERT TRIBES. 


The Arabs of the deserts are roving bands 
that wander with their herds over the im- 
mense sandy regions of which their country 
is composed: living partly by the flesh and 
milk of their camels, partly by the plunder of 
the caravans which traverse their desolate 
plains. One illustration amongst a thousand 
that might be offered, is sufficient to mark 
their savage condition, and wild, predatory 
manners. Asa mortification by which they 
hope to please the Divinity, at certain seasons 
of the year religious truces were observed. 
They thus, by way of penance, obliged them- 
selves to observe the regulations of civilized 
society. “It was a custom among the ancient 
Arabs to observe four months in the year as 


c. 50. Neibuhr, c, 62. p. 86. Pinkerton’s Collection. 
The limits of the Happy Arabia are variously assigned ; 
the difference is a matter of little consequence. 
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sacred, during which they held it unlawful to 
wage war, and took off the heads of their 
spears; ceasing from incursions and other hos- 
tilities. During these months, whoever was 
in fear of his enemy lived in full security ; 
so that, if a man met the murderer of his ta- 
ther, or his brother,’he darst not cffer him any 
violence. . , + + Some of them, weary 
of sitting quiet for three months together, and 
eager to make their accustomed incursions 
for plunder, used by way of expedient when- 
ever it suited their inclinations or conveni- 
ence, to put off the observance of Al Mohar- 
ram to the following month Safar.’’* 

Among a people thus unsettled, all govern- 
ment was, as might be expected, exceedingly 
fluctuating and uncertain. They were not 
reclaimed from that barbarous state, in which 
the strong plunder the weak with impunity. 

avery man pursued his enemy without re- 
curring for assistance to the magistrate ; and 
inflicted that punishment which his power and 
vengeance combined enabled and incited hin 
to inflict. The authority of the magistrate 
was a ehadow: the chief of a tribe might in- 
deed sometimes obtain considerable personal 
influence; it was the man, however, not the 
office of magistrate, that was respected. Like 
all rude people, the Arabs were divided into 
several petty tribes, which were in fact so 
many separate nations; and the only species 
of government acknowledged by those in- 


habiting the deserts, was a nominal obedience 


paid by the members of the tribe to their 
elected chief. As among other nations in the 
same state of civilization, their leaders gov- 
verned rather by example than commands.+ 
The chiefs were always the companions and 
guides of their tribes in arms; and sometimes 
the umpires of private disputes. The much 
vaunted independence of the Arab people, 
however, when closely investigated, appears 
little worthy of admiration. It consisted in 
the independence of the heads of families, 
The head ot a family was subjected, or rather 
yielded obedience, to no one. But he exercis- 
ed the most despotic sway over his own fami- 
ly. Wives, children, slaves, were all com- 
pletely under his uncontrolled dominion ; and 
this patriarchal government, as it is called, 
while receiving praises as a system of nearly 
perfect freedom, held nine-tenths of the peo- 
ple in the most abject slavery. t 

Law, in such circumstances, could not be 
suid to exist: written or unwritten, it was 
.nknown to these wandering nations ; unless 
we term law that sort of wavering opinion 
concerning honour in engagements, which 


* Sale's Pre. Dis. pp. 196,198. Prideaux, Vie de Ma- 
a p. 95. Moharram—that which is sacred and for- 
b- roe by the law. The first month of the year wascail- 
ti 0’ arran, because war was forbidden during its con- 

imtanee. D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient: Sarrah was the 
second month 

t Tacitus, Germ. e. 7. 


it Niebuhr’ Travels, c. 62, p. 48, Pinkerton’s Collec- 
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necessity creates in every society however 
barbarous. This rude code of honour, as m 
all savage tribes, was handed down from ge- 
neration to generetion in a spécies of uncouth 
poetry, which, while it assisted the memory, 
delighted also the imagination of these bar- 
barians. “God,” they said, “ has bestowed 
four peculiar things on the Arabs; that their 
turbans should be to them instead of diadems : 
their tents instead of walls and houses; their 
swords instead of intrenchments; and their 
poems instead of written laws.”{ They could 
hardly have said any thing more descriptive 
of an uncivilised people. 


ARABS OF THE CITIES. 


The inhabitants of the cities were a still 
more remarkable race, for although they had 
abandonded the wandering life of their breth- 
ren, and taken up their abode in cities, they 
were yet often induced to leave their homes, 
and indulge in the more active and uncon- 
trolled life of the desert. Though living for 
the most part by merchandize and manufac- 
tures, they also participated in the business 
of robbery in the desert. The life of the mer- 
chant was not found incompatible with that of 
the soldier, or rather robber ; and he who to- 
day was in his counting-house, or work-shop, 
might, to-morrow, be at the head of his coun- 
try’s troops, or serving in the ranks as a sol- 
dier.* The children of the cities were often 
confided to the tribes of the desert; and thus 
became early inured to the toilsome and dan- 
gerous life of the wandering Arab.t 

The inhabitants of Mecca, Medina, and the 
other cities thinly scattered along the shores 
of the Red Sea, appear to have been chiefly 
employed as wandering merchants. The 
tribes of the desert brought whatever produc- 
tions their country afforded, for the most part 
ostrich feathers, coffee, and frankincense, to 
the cities on the coast; and received in ex- 
change the commodities which the city mer- 
chants had obtained at the fairs of Syria, Pa- 
lestine, and Egypt. The traffic with these 
countries was carried on by means of caravans 


* Sale’s Pre. Dise. sec. 1. p 28. Gognut, Origine des 
Lois. | Epo p. 28. Mill's British India, b. 2, c. 9, p. 362, 
quartoed. For a description of the wandering Arabs, 
sie Niebubr’s Travels, c. 98 Pink. Collection, p. 131. 
There is every reason to suppose that their manners 
have remained unchanged from the time of Maliomet to 
present day- : 

+‘ Mirum dictu, ex innumeris populis pars #que in 
commerciis avt in latrociniis degit,” was the expression 
of Pliny. (fist. Nat. vi. 32.) This division of their 
time between robbery and commerce was the same in 
the davsof Mah met. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ec. 50, 
Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. i. b. 1, c. 1, p. 27. 

tMod. Univ. Hist., b. f, c. 1, p. 23. Gagnier, Vie de 
Mah., p. °6. ‘“ This was the season of the year in which 
the nurses of the country called Badian, that is, pays 
Champetre, came in great numbers to Mecca for the pur- 
pose of obtaining children to nurse. Helima 
took him (Mahomet) into her own country, in which 
the air was temperate, as well on the account of the 
fertility of the soi, as the sweetness of its waters *’ The 
The pays champetre of Gagnier appears to mean the wild 
country inhabited by the desert tribes. 
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of camels: the merchants, like the travelling 
merchants or pedlars of the day, accompany- 
ing their goods, and superintending the sale 
and purchase.{ By them was carried on the 
chief part of the trade existing between the 
Roman provinces, and the countries of the 
east; and the port of Jidda on the Red Sea 
was long celebrated as the emporium of In- 
dian commerce.} This constant communica- 
tion with more polished nations, must, in some 
measure, have improved this portion of the 
Arabian people. They were, nevertheless, 
little better than barbarians. Neither on ac- 
count of their government, their laws, their 
religion, their literature, nor their manners, 
did they deserve any other title.* 
Like the Arabs of the deserts, the inhabitants 
of the cities were divided into separate 
tribes ; and not only were the different cities 
unconnected by the bond of a general govern- 
ment, but the citizens of one town were di- 
vided into tribes; each one acknowledging a 
separate chief, and regarding every other 
tribe with bitter and interminable hatred. The 
chiefs derived their power as well from their 
birth as their personal worth, the people 
electing them out of certain families, yet 
having perfect liberty to choose that member 
of the family who was most agreeable to 
them.t ‘The Bedouins, or pastoral Arabs, 
who live in tents, have many schiechs (i. e. 
chiefs,) each of*whom governs his family with 
power almost absolute. All the schiechs who 
belong to the same tribe acknowledge a com- 
mon chief, who is called Schiech es Schuech, 
Schiech of Schiechs, or Schiech el Khir, and 
whose anthority is limited by custom. The 
grand scheich is hereditary ina certain family; 
but the inferior schiech upon the death of a 
nd schiech choose the successor out of his 
amily, without regard to age or lineal suc- 
cession, or any other consideration, except 
superiority of abilities.{’” The chiefs of the 
cities were elected much after the same 
manner. 
GOVERNMENT. 


The various provinces were split into small, 


* These caravans, like those of present times, were as- 
semblages of merchan's, who travelled in large numbers, 
to protect themselves against the attacks of the preda- 
tory desert tribes. Hostile tribes constantly endeavour- 
ed to capture the caravans of their enemies, much after 
the manner of the European nations, plundering the ves- 
sels of industrious individuals, in the hopes of weaken- 
ing the hostile nation. See Sale’s Pre. Disc., sec. 1. p. 
32. Prideaux, Vie de Mahomet, p 10. 

¢ Prideaux, Vie de Mahomet, p. 11. 

tSee for the minute description of the Jaws and ecus- 
toms of the Arabs, Anc. Univ. Hist,, vol. xvii. b. 4. c. 21 
This description is by Sale. 

4 A curious plan was adopted in some places. “ The 
order of succession in these cities was not hereditary, 
but the first child born in any of the noble families, after 
the king's accession was d: emed the presumptive heir to 
the crown. As soon, therefore, as any prince ascended 
the throne, a list was taken of all the pregnant ladies of 
quality, who were guarded in a proper manner till one 
of them was delivered ofa son, who always received an 
education suitable to his birth.” (Anc. Univ. His. vol. 
xviii, b. 4. c. 21, p. 377.) 

Niebuhr’s Travels, c. 62, p. 84 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


independent states, possessing government, 
apparently different, though essentially 1), 
same. In somea single prince, in other. 
the heads of tribes, who were really a ban 
of princes, ruled like the rajahs of Indostay, 
or the satraps of Persia, with despotic sy.) 
over the people within their dominion. 
this dominion there was no check but {) 

dread of insurrection: there were no estab. 
lished forms in the government, no certaiy 
and specified laws, by which it could be cop. 
trolled ; neither did the manners of the peo. 
ple serve to diminish its mischievousness, |». 
surrection was the only existing check ; ay 
did no doubt in part keep down the atrocities 
of these rulers; but be it remembered that jy 
every stage of society misery to a lamentabj 
extent may be produced before the people cay 
determine to brave the difficulties and dangers 
of an insurrection. Still more completely t 

ensure the subjection of the people, thes 
rulers seized upon the functions and power 
of religion. The ruling men were invaria)); 
the priests of the people, the propounders ¢i 
oracles, and the guardians of the temples and 
idols.* The mysterious terrors of religion 
were thus added to the real dangers attendan’ 
on an opposition to the will of the governors 
That will consequently was almost despotic, 
“ After the expulsion of the Jorhamites, the 
government of Hejaz seems not to have cor- 
tinued for many centuries in the hands of one 
prince, but to have been divided among tly 
heads of tribes; almost in the same manner 
as the Arabs of the deserts are governed at 
this day. At Mecca an aristrocracy prevailed, 
where the chief management of affairs 1 

the time of Mahommed was in the tribe of 
Koreish; especially after they had gotte: 
the custody of the Caaba from the tribe of 
Kozrah.t But if the government were not 
better than that of the desert tribes, miser- 
ble indeed must have been the situation of 
the people. When men are congregated into 
cities, if every one be allowed to gratify his 
revenge, and punish his enemy, without re- 
curring to the arbitration of the magistrate, 
the state must necessarily become one con- 
tinued scene of violence and bloodshed. No 
security for person or property existing, there 
could be no accumulation, so that the horrors 
of poverty must necessarily have been added 
to the other evilsarising from unceasing terror 
and alarm. Such in reality was the situation 
of the Arabian cities; every man sought to 
redress by hisown power the injury he fancied 


* Mod. Univ. Hist. b. 1, ¢. I, p. 7. Gagnier, Intr. Vie 
de Mah. pp. 51—53. 

+ Mod. Univ. His. b. J, ¢.1, p. 41. Sale’s Pre. Disc 
s. 1. pp. 12—15. Gagnier, Vie de Mah. vol,i.p. 15 

¢ Caaba was a temple at Mecca, heli in extraordinary 
veneration by the people of Arabia universally. ("ae> 
Pre. Disc., see p 15.3. and to which pilgrimages were 
made. Mahomet continued the practice. (Gagnier, 
Intro. Vie de Mah. pp. 56, 57.) Thus like many other 
propagators of religion, moulding the forms of the relig- 





which he attacked, to suit that which he preached. 
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had received ; and the peace and happi-\adhere to the letter of the law, that being, in 
ness of the community were destroyed. The! fact, the will of the prince. Imperial Rome, 


heads of tribes, moreover, waged continual) France, and Germany, in which justice has 


war W 


ith each other. In the deseit they were been administered under a despotic monarch, 
at each according toa written code, are evidence of 


other’s conduct; opportunities of offence, the truth of these observations. Where law 
however, on account of the immense extent of had not been digested into a code, but is com- 
these desert regions, were far less frequent posed of recorded decisions, the consequence 
than within the narrow bounds of a city. is nearly the same. “ When on any particu- 
Contact created rivalry—rivalry in power, in| lar portion of the field of law,” says the phi- 


display, 
at hatred bloodshed. 


in enjoyment; rivalry begat hatred ;|losophic historian of British India, “a number 
To gratify the morbid jof judges have all, with public approbation, 


vanity ofa chief, the whole tribe was inarms. decided in one way, and when those decisions 
«This multiplicity of petty sovercigns occa-|are recorded and made known, the judge who 
sions several incoveniencies to the people injcomes after them has strong motives of fear 


g 


states W 


gether, and whose sovereigns have such a va~/ the Arabians were utterly destitute. 
z .|judge, that is the head of the tribe, decided 
No doubt such a multitude ofjaccording to what he deemed to be justice ; 


riety of jarring interests to manage. . . 


nobles and petty princes, whose numbers are) 
continually increased by polygamy, must ha ve| 
an unfavourable influence upon the general 
happiness of the people. It strikes one with 
surprise to see the Arabs, in a country so rich 
and fertile, uncomfortably lodged, indifferently 
fed, ill clothed, and destitute of almost all the 
conveniences of life. But the causesfully ac- 
count for the effects. . . . - - + - 
Those living in cities, or employed in the cul- 
tivation af the land,are kept in poverty by the 
exorbitancy of the taxes exacted from them. 
The whole substance of the people is consum- 
ed inthe support of their numerous princes and 
priests,””* 
LAW. 


Added to this rude government was an 
equally imperfect law. The law, in fact, 
seems to have been in the rudest possible 
state; there being neither a written code, nor 
any collection of judicial decisions which 
successive judges were enjeined to follow. 
Judicial decisions were agri te in com- 
plete accordance with the desires of the rich. 
Ina country where there is an established 
code to which every judge must adhere, jus- 
tice for the most part is impartially adminis- 
tered. Some plausible reason must be as- 
signed for every deviation; the approval of 


eneral. Wars cannot but be frequent among! and hope, not to depart from their example*.” 
hose territories are so intermingled to-| But of law, either of one kind or the other, 


The 


and his unrecorded decision had no influence 
upon that of his successor. Uncertainty to 
the greatest possible extent was the necessa- 
ry consequence. ‘Those who sought a decis- 
ion at the hands of the judge, found him un- 
checked by any existing law, and ready to 
listen with complacency to the suggestions of 
interest. He, therefore, who was the most 


.|powerful, or the most wealthy, had a cer- 


tainty of success. Any change from such a 
state must have been a change for the better. 


RELIGION, 


Although the Romans made no extensive or 
permanent conquests in Arabia, the effects of 
their near neighbourhood were visible among 
the Arabian population. The constant disputes 
between the Christian sect of Syria, and the 
depressed situation of the Jewish people a- 
mong the Christians, induced many of both 
persuasions to seek refuge among the idola- 
trous Arabs, who knew not, or knowing, re- 
garded not, the differences in their creeds. 
Enjoying peace and security, these differing 
sects continued to increase in numbers, in 
wealth, and in power; and before the appear- 
ance of Mahomet spread their religion over 
the greatest part of Arabia. The tolerant 
spirit of the Arabian religion allowed them 


the government, the men of law, and even p eemenage to erect places of worship, and to 


the people, must, in some measure, be obtai 

ed; and by this meansa check is created, 
sufficient, in general, to protect the communi- 
ty from the grossest excesses of injustice. 
Under a despotic government, indeed, the law 
is obliged to yield to the will of the prince. 
When he wishes oppression, oppression is 
exercised. These cases must of necessity 
form but a small part of the whole number 
which come before the judge for decision ; 
and when the will of the prince is not opposed 
to justice, the judge finds himself ohliged to 


* Mill’s Hist. of Brit. India, b. 2. c. 4. p. 170. 


educate their children each according to his 
faith. This perfect freedom multiplied the 
Christian sects, and Arabia was long famous 
as being the prolific mother of heresies.* 
The larger portion of the population, how- 
ever, still adhere to their own national wor- 
ship; which partook largely of the rude char- 
acter that marked their other institutions. 


* Niebuhr, c. 62, p. 86. 

t Anc. Univ. Hist. b.4.¢. 21, pp. 378-2362. Koran, 
Sales tran:., c. 53. Sale’s Pre. Disc. 8. 2. pp. 45, 46. 
Gibbon’s Pec. and Fall, c. 50 p. 89 Pocock’s notes to 


his translation of Abuipharagius, p. 136. Niebuhr states 
that in bis time the Jews were in many parts of Arabia 
independent nations, and exceedingly numerous, (c. 69, 





pp. 92, 93.) 
















































The conception which an ignorant and tremb- 
ling savage forms of the character of the Di- 
vinity, and the means by which he endea- 
vours to secure his favour, are in every age 
He conceives the 
Godhead as irritable and revengeful ; endow- 
ed with the moral weaknesses of humanity, 
Heaven, 
in the imagination of the barbarian, is a pic- 
ture of the earth, with this addition, that 


and country the same. 
but possesed of irresistable power. 


every circumstance is magnified. In heave 


there are more delightful gardens, more deli- 
cious and balmy airs, more brilliant skies, 
than on earth. The beings who inhabit the 
heavens are more powerful, more wise, or 
rather, more capable of obtaining the objects 
they desire, than men; they are endowed 
with everlasting life, and subject to no dis- 
To please these 


eases that afflict humanity. 
divine beings, the trembling votary pursue 


the means that are found efficacious with 
He prostrates himself be- 


earthly potentates. 
fore them in adoration; he exaggerates thei 


perfections, and soothes them with continued 
To prove himself sincere, he sub- 


adulation. 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


ly adored, this more powerful divinity ji) 
have this epithet expressive of his sole exis. 
tence so frequently connected with his name, 
that it will at length be regularly attached jy 
and form part of that name, ‘his was pre. 


worship. It is strange that when coi) 
evidence of this fact exists, really intellivoy 
and circumspect historians should have bp. 
hNeved in the pure theism of the Arabians 
Sale, like many others, was deceived by pom. 
pous expressions :—* That they acknowled:; 
one supreme God, appears (to omit other 
proof) from their usual form of addressing 


n 


themselves to him, which was this: “I (. 
dicate myself to thy service, O God !— (le. 
dicate myself to thy service, O God! Thoy 


hast no companion, except thy companion of 
whom Thou art absolute master, and of whit. 
ever is his.” In the very next passage, how- 
ever, Sale adds, “ they offered sacrifices ané 
other offerings to mons; as well as to God, 
who was also often put off with the least por- 
tion, as Mahomet upbraids them*.” = Their 
scheme of divine government was simple, 


Ss 


r 


jects himself to useless privations; performs|and like most others formed in the same state 


frequent, painful, fruitless, and expensive 


ceremonies. He subjects himself to fasts 


he multiplies the observances of religion, and 


throws away his substance in manifestation o 
their honour. Solicitude in the regulation o 


of civilization. One God was supposed to be 
;\the supreme ruler; and subject to his sway 
was a vast multitude of uferior deitiest. 
f\‘* The Arabs acknowledge one supreme God, 
f\the creator and lord of the universe, whom 


his conduct, as it regards his own happiness,|they called Allah Taala, the most high god; 


or that of his fellows, being intimately con- 
nected with his own interests, is considered 
of his professions 
he laws of morals, 
nerefore, form but a small part of the reli- 
The re- 
ligion of the barbarous Arabian differed in no 
one particular from the foregoing description. 

The ancient Arabs are supposed to have 
been what are termed pure theists; that is, 


no proof of the sincerit 
*owards the Divinity. 


gious code of any barbarous nation. 


they are supposed to have believed in, and 
worshipped, one, sole, omnipotent, and ever- 
lasting God. Historians, however, have sel- 


and their other deities, who were subordinate 
to him, they called simply Al IMahat, i. e. 
goddesses{. Idols were set up and worship- 
ped; every field, every rivulet, had its divini- 
ties. The fixed stars and planets were also 
exalted into gods, and as such received aido- 
ration. Heaven, moreover, was peopled with 
angels, who, with the wooden, stone, and clay 
idols on earth, were regularly worshipped. 
How the Arabians can be supposed believers 
in a single god-head, under such circumstan- 
ces, appears extraordinary}. 

The manner in which these various divini- 


dom correctly appreciated the meaning of|ties were rendered propitious, at once marks 


these magnificent expressions in the mouth of 


asavage. In his mind such language is con- 
nected with ideas and feelings far other than 
those which a civilised man would express by 
it. These splendid epithets are the mere ex- 
pressions of flattery and fear. The deity, 
now addressed, and whose favour is the object 
of present desire, is for the time the sole ob- 
ject of adoration. The very same savage, 
who believes in a host of gods, will address 
each of them by the term of THE ONE. 
among many deities one is thought more pow- 
erful than the rest, he will be the oftenest 
addressed, the oftenest soothed by flattery. 
No epithet is so flattering as that which as- 
serts his single existence. It exalts him 
above all beings, and leaves him without a 
rival. No epithet, therefore, will be so fre- 
quently employed. Being the most constant- 


If 


that no very exalted conception of a divinity 





*Sale, Pre. Dise., p 2. 

t'Pivum pater atyue hominum rex.” 

“QO pater, O hominum Divumqve wterna potesias,” 
are expressions conveying an exact conception of the 
Arabian theology. 

t Sale, Pre. Dise., p. 20. 

§ ‘The Sabariads of the Mount Lebanon seem to pay 
a great regar.| to Seth than te Supreme Being; for tiry 
always keep their oath when they swear by t!) former. 
but frequently break it when they swear by the latter. ' 
—(Anc. Univ. Hist., b. iv. c,2!, p. 383.) “A merchant 
in Mecca made an observation upon those saints, which 
[ was surprised to hear from a Mahometan. The vulgar 
said he must have a visible object to fear and honour. 
Thus, at Mecca, oaths, instead of being addressed to God, 
are pronounced in the name of Mahomet. At Mokiia, I 
would not trust a man who should take God to witness 
the truth of any thing he happened to assert ; but 1 much 
more safely depend upon him whose shou'd swear by 
Schiech Ichadeli, whose mosque and (omb are before his 
eyes.’’—(Neibuhr, p. 76.) Poeeck, in his notes to his 
translation of “ Abulpharagius” (p 136.) states the wor- 
ship of angles and demons to have bien common among 
the Arabs 





cisely the case with the Arabian objects of 
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existed in the minds of these barbarians. 


Fasts, pilgrimages, sacrifices, long and un- 
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science to which the ancient Arabs made the 
slightest pretention, was that of astronomy ; 


223 


meaning prayers, were the means employed and even in astronomy they had discovered 


to obtain the divine favour. 
«They are obliged to pray three times a) 


: en | 
eight adorations, each containing three pros-| 


trations: the second prayer they end at noon, 
when the sun begins to decline, in saying 


which they perform five such adorations as 


the former; and the same they do on the third 
time, ending just asthe sun sets. They fast 
three timesa year: the first thirty days, the 
next nine days, and the last seven. They of- 
fer many sacrifices, but eat no part thereof, 
but burnthem all. ‘They abstain from beans, 
garlic, and some other pulse and vegeta- 
bles*,” 

«The same rites which are now accom- 
plished by the faithful Mussulman, were in- 
vented and practiced by the superstition of 
the idolaters. Atan awful distance they cast 
away their garments; seven times, with has- 
ty steps, thy encircled the Caaba, and kissed 
the black stone; seven times they visited and 
adored the adjacent mountains; seven times 
they threw stones into the valley of Mina, 
and the pilgrimage was acheived as at the 
present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and 
camels, and the burial of their hair and nails 
in the consecrated ground...... From 
Japan to Peru the use of sacrifices universal- 
ly prevailed; and the votary has expressed 
his gratitude or fear, by destroying or con- 
suming, in honour of the gods, the dearest 
and most precious of their gifts. The life of 
aman is the mest precious oblation to depre- 
cate pnbli¢ calamity ; the altars of Phenicia 
and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been 
polluted with human gore; the cruel practice 
was long preserved among the Arabs. In the 
third century a boy was annually sacrificed 
by the tribe of the Dumatrians; and a royal 
captive was piously slaughtered by the prince 
of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of the 
emperor Justinian. A parent who drags his 
son to the altar exhibits the most sublime and 
painful efforts of fanaticism: the deed or the 


intention was sanctified by the example of 


saints and heroes; and the father of Mahomet 
himself was devoted to a rash vow, and hard- 
ly ransomed by the equivalent of an hundred 
camels.*¢ Such was the religion that Ma- 
homet endeavoured to improve. 


SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


It may easily be supposed that a people, 
posse: of a government, law, and reli- 
gion, such as we have described, were little 
advanced in science or literature. The only 

* Sale, Pre. Dise., p. 19. 
Gibbon, Deel, aud Fall, c. 50, pp. 95, 96. 


little beyond the ordinary knowledge of an ig- 
norant savage. Through the trackless deserts 


2 day (some say seven times aday:) the first, | of Arabia it was impossible to travel without 
” half an hour or less before sunrise, ordering it| 
> so, that they may, just as the sun rises, finish 


the aid of some sign in the heavens as a 
guide. The need of such a guide led them 
to watch the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies; and the clear and unclouded skies of 
the country offered few obstacles to their 
search. They could not in time fail to ob- 
serve some of the more obvious phenomena, 
and to be able in a long course of years to pre- 
dict the recurrence of those phenomena. 
Some few extraordinary persons s¢em to have 
been capable of calculating eclipses with 
tolerable accuracy. This knowledge, how- 
ever, was exceedingly rare, and beyond it 
they never advanced. Any thing like a theo- 
ry, or general expression of the stated order 
in which the celestial phenomena occured, 
never entered into their imaginations. That 
certain changes happened, they knew; but of 
the true system of the universe, or of any 
system whatever, they were profoundly ig- 
norant.* Astrology, indeed, they studied, 
with more assiduity, and implicit confidence ; 
but the most important of their sciences, that 
to which they paid the greatest attention, was 
the interpretation of dreams.t The following 
is a specimen of their state of ignorance an 
superstition: “When any of them set out 
upon a journey, he observed the first bird he 
met with, and if it flew to the right, he pur- 
sued his journey; but if to the left, he return- 
ed home ...... When a person, distrust- 
ing the fidelity of his wife, went a journey, 
he tied together some of the boughs of a tree, 
called al rataim; and if, on his return, he 
found them in the same position, he judged 
she had been faithful to him; if otherwise, 
nott.” 

Their eloquence and their poetry have been 
considered evidence of a high state of civilis- 
ation. But the savages of North America 
have been long famed for their eloquence; 
and the bards of our barbarian ancestors prove 
that savages have been possessed, and been 
delighted with poetry. The eloquence and 
poetry of a barbarian, bear, however, little 
resemblance to the eloquence and A spr of 
civilised life, being made up chiefly of bold 
figures and bombast expressions, without or- 
der, without propriety, and generally with- 
out meaning. ‘The species of estimation, 
also, in which poetry was held among the 
Arabs, shows their rude and uncultivated con- 





* See Goguet, Orig. des Lois, 1 Epo 2. 3, p. 147, where 
the necessity, under which the Arabians lay, of some 
sign to guide them in their travels, is well explained. 
Aiso Abnipharagius, Pocock’s translation, p. 6. The 
Arabian fairly acknowledges his countrymen to have 
been completely ignorant ofthe science of astronomy._ 

t Anc. Univ. Hist., b. iv., c. 21. p. 466—412. 





t Ibid. p. 412. 
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dition. 


verse may be of use in this way, but, wher 


writing is known, can, for such a purpose, be 
That the Arabs ge- 
nerally were ignorant of writing is univer- 


no longer serviceable. 
sally asserted. In after times, the Arabians 
like other peeple, emerged from this state o 


ignorance, 


turies after the death of Mahomet. 


and civilisation. 


MANNERS, 


ln spite of their ignorance, the Arabs have 
> 


by historians been almost universally deemed 


a gentle and polite people; and an argument 


has, from this circumstance, been hastily 


drawn against the utility of all knowledge 


and cultivation. Nothing, however, can well 
be more untrue than the premises upon which 
this conclusion is founded. 

Two circumstances have chiefly been in- 
sisted on, in favour of the Arabpeople: their 
hospitality and their politeness. The mean- 
ing of these terms, however, when applied 
to them, is sometimes misunderstood. The 
general conduct of the Arab was to plunder 
and to kill every defenceless traveller whom 
he chanced to meet}. There were particular 
cases in which he abstained from this barba- 
rity; when, instead of robbing, he assisted 
the way-faring traveller. This extraordmary 
abstinence has been exalted into the virtue 
hosmitality. He was tlius generous to those 
of his own tribe, and to those who possessed 
a passport from his chief; to others, he was a 
thief and a murderer. In a civilised country 
abstinence from plundering any one, whether 
kindred or not, is not exalted into a virtue; 
and for this simple reason: it is imposed by the 
law as an obligation upon every one: every 
infringement of it is punished; and so com- 
mon is this boasted virtue, that the absence of 
italone creates our wonder. 

The traveller in the desert, or in any wild 
country, would perish if the few inhabitants 
that are scattered over its surface were to re- 
fuse him aid and shelter. But to save the life 
of a fellow creature, without risk or trouble 
to ourselves, is surely no great exercise of 





*See Gognet. ‘Orig. des Dois, 1 Epoc., 1. 2. pp 43. 
Henry (in Hist. of Britain, b. }.c. 2. sec. 1. p. 163, states,) 
that the Ancients Britons were a very poetical peop'e 

t Sale, Pre. Dis. pp. 196—198. Prideaux, Vie de Mah. 


It was held in esteem as a means of 
preserving the remembrance of past events, 
Poetry assists the memory; and consequently 
the history, laws, and dogmas of religion, 
are universally among the rude people record- 
ed in verse*. In the absence of written signs, 


The age of Arab learning and 
literature, however, was more than two cen- 
When 
masters of Syria and Egypt, they became ac- 
quainted with the writings of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and for a long period were far su- 
perior to the nations of Europe in knowledge 
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virtue; and so obvious is the necessity of suc) 
mutual assistance in a rude state of society 
that no people placed in such circumstane,, 
ever failed to holdin high estimation, and 
in some measure to practise, this specie 
hospitality. 

1} Whena country becomes thickly inhabite; 
the necessity for hospitality no longer exists 
it consequently ceases to be praised or reyary. 
ed. The traveller to whom I should refuse ,). 
,|mittance, can find immediate refuge at iy 
f|next inn; and consequently will not subject 
himself to the mortification of a refusal. ‘jp 
following exceedingly sensible observations 
cannot but be acceptable to the reader: «| 
forgot to speak of hospitality. It is on accouy: 
of this virtue that the first ages have usually 
been esteemed. . . . . . . Accomm 
interest apparently gave birth to this habit 
There were no inns in the distant ages of ap. 
tiquity. Hospitality was, therefore, exercise) 
in hopes of a return of the like good office. 4 
stranger was received, under the supposition 
that he might some day render the same ser. 
vice, should there be a necessity of travelling 
into his country: for hospitality was recipro. 
cal. By receiving a stranger into his house, 
a man immediately acquired a right to be re. 
ceived into the strangers; and this right was 
by the ancients regarded as sacred and invio- 
lable, extending not only to those who con- 
tracted it, but also to their children and de- 
scendants Besides, hospitality in those carly 
days was not very expensive, as people tray- 
elled with few attendants. In short, the Arabs 
of the present day preve that hospitality is 
compatible with the greatest vices ; and that 
this species of virtue is no evidence of good- 
ness of heart or rectitude of manners. The 
general character of the Arabs is weljknown; 
no people, however, are more hospitable.”* 
he politeness of an Arab is also something 
very different from the politeness of a civiliz- 
ed man. True politeness or courtesy consists 
in taking no offence where offence is not i- 
tended, and in so managing the common inter- 
course of life, that the forms adopted shall 
conduce to the ease and happiness of all par- 
ties concerned, All formalities that do not tend 
to this end, all distinctions that oppose it, are 
so many marks of rudeness and ignorauce. 
How fir the Arabs were from this standard, 
the following circumstance will testify :— 
“'The Arabs show great sensibility to every 
thing that can be construed into an injury. If 
one man should happen to spit beside another, 
the latter will not fail to avail himself of the 
imaginary insult. In a caravan I once saw au 
Arab highly offended with a man who, in spit- 
ting, accidentally bespattered his beard with 
some small part of his spittle. It was with 
difficulty that he could be appeased by him, 
who, he imagined, had offended him, even 
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* Goguet. Orig. des Lois, 1 Epo., 1. 6. p. 387. 
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though he humbly asked his pardon, and kiss- 
ed his beard in token of submission. . . . 
But the most irritable of all men are the no- 
ble Bedouins, who, in their martial spirit, seem 
to carry those same prejudices even farther 
than the barbarous warriors who issued from 
the north, and overran Europe. Bedouin hon- 
our is still more delicate than ours, and re- 
quires even a greater number of victims to be 
sacrificed to it. If one shiech says to another, 
with a serious air, thy bonnet is dirty, or the 
wrong side of thy turban is out, nothing but 
blood can wash away the reproach; and not 
merely the blood of the offender, but also 
that ot all the males of his family.”* Who, 
when cursed with so punctilious and bloody 
minded a neighbour as this, would not be care- 
ful in his conversation and conduct? 

«The refined malice of the Arabs refuses 
even the head of the murderer, substitutes an 
innocent to the guilty person, and transfers 
the penalty to the best and most considerable 
of the race by whom they have been injured. 
If he falls by their hands, they are exposed 
in their turn to the danger of reprisals; the 
interest and the principal of the bloody debt 
are accumulated ; the individuals of either 
family lead a life of malice and suspicion, and 
fifly years may sometimes elapse before the 
account be finally settled.”’7 

The condition of the women may be taken 
asan accurate criterion of the politeness of a 
people. If we judge of the Arabs by this test, 
they will be considered barbarians. Even in 
the Koran, which certainly is an improvement 
on the previous manners of the Arabs, we find 
the following command :— 

“ But those wives, whose perverseness you 
shall be apprehensive of, rebuke, and remove 
into separate apartments and chastise them.” } 

“It must be remembered,” says Sale, “that 
though by the Mahommedan law, a man is al- 
lowed to repudiate his wife, even on the 
slightest disgust,yet the women are not allowed 
to separate themselves from their husbands, 
unless it be for ill usage, (we have seen that 
beating them was not considered ill usage,) 
want of proper maintenance, neglect of con- 
jugal duty, or some other cause of equal im- 
port; but then she loses her dowry, (that is, 
when ill treated, and seeking redress at the 
hands of justiee, redress is given, but the 
means of subsistence are taken away,) which 
she does not, if divorced by the husband, un 
less she had been guilty of impudicity or no- 
torious disobedience,”’} of which men were the 


* Niebuhr, c. 107, p. 144. 

| Gibbon, Deci. and Fall, ¢. 50 p. 89, See also Niebuhr, 
¢. 107. ». 144, for a story of the Arab vengeance and 
brutality. 

+ Koran, c. 4.p 101. 


§ Prel. Disc., p 178. Husbands seem to have felt litt’e 
compunction at repadiating their wives; with or without 
apretext. Hassan, the son of Mahomet, considered a 
good man by his countrymen, * though his wives we e all 
of them remarkably fond of him, was yet apt very fre- 
quently to divorce them, and marry new ones.” —(Ock- 


E 


judges. In another passage, he says, “they 
disposed widows even against their consent, 
as part of their husband’s possessions.”* 

In short, the women were absolute slaves ; 
the mere instruments of their husbands’ plea- 
sure, confined, neglected, and despised. Pro- 
fessor Millar, in his work on the “ Origin of 
Ranks,” has acutely remarked, that the cus- 
tom so prevalent in ancient times of the bride- 
groom giving presents to the father of the 
bride, was, in reality, nothing less than a cus- 
tom of buying the daughter. That the Ara- 
bians followed this custom, is admitted by the 
Arabian authors themselves. Ali, on his mar- 
riage with Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet, 
gave to him, according to tradition, twelve 
ounces of ostrich feathers, and 2 breatplate.+ 
That this was, in fact, a purchase, is shown 
by the Arabians of the present day, who pre- 
serve the custom, and do not attempt to con- 
ceal the nature of it.{ It is almost needless 
to say, that slavery of the very worst descrip- 
tion must necessarily be the heritage of the 
women, where such a custom exists. Taught 
to consider themselves the property of their 
purchasers, they must, moreover, become de- 
graded in their mental and moral character ; 
and their masters, also, cannot but feel the 
baneful influence of this abominable traflic. 
Any institation which permits men_ to exer- 
cise irresponsible power; which, above all, 
makes the exercise of it, daily, nay, hourly, 
the scene of its employment the bosom of 
their families, would, of itself, be sufficient to 
degrade a whole people. Politeness, or gen- 
tleness of mind or manners, on the part of the 
men, are utterly inconsistent with such bar- 
barous treatment of the women. _We may, 
therefore, without fear of error, conclude that 
the Arabs deserve not, on this head, the praise 
which has been somewhat lavishly bestowed 
on thera. 

Having now, as far as our limits will per- 
mit, given a general view of the situation of 
the Arab people at the time of Mahomet’s ap- 
pearance, we shall proceed to relate the his- 
tory of the Prophet nimself. With this view 
before us, we shall be able more easily to un- 
derstand the several circumstances of his life; 
more correctly to judge of his abilities and his 
character. Knowing the people, among whom 
he arose—their state of civilisation, their 
manners, and their laws, we can, without 
much difficulty, discover whether he were 
superior to his age, and whether he advanced 
or retarded the improvement of his country- 
men. 


ley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 105, ed. 1718.) 
Nothing could mark a more complete recklessness con- 
cernieg the happmess of women. 

* Sale, Prel. Dis., p. 183. 

t Ockley’s Hist. of Sarac., p. 21. He adds in a note, 
“Jt seems to have been a custom among the Arabs for a 
biidegroom to make a present to the father of the bride.” 
Among the ancient Germans, also, the custom was pre- 
valent.—(Tac. Girm ) 

{See “ Mahometism explained.” Translated by Mor- 





gan, vol. i], p. 30. 
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Secr. I1.—A description of the sources from 
whence our knowledge concerning Mahomet 
is derived is, however, another necessary pre- 
liminary to the history of his life : an historian 
can hardly render a more important service 
to his readers than clearly to point out the ev- 
idence upon which his statements are foun- 

The writers from whom the world has de- 
rived al] its present information concerning 
the life and institutions of Mahomet may be 
divided into three classes, viz., the Arabian 
writers themselves; the contemporary Chris- 
tian writers; and the more profound, liberal, 
and enlightened scholars of modern days. 

1. Some years after the death of Mahomet, 
his works, supposed to be revelations from the 
Almighty, were collected and put into their 
present order by the then reigning Caliph. 
As the prophet could not write,* he employed 
scribes, who wrote at his dictation, those rev- 
elations of the Divine will, at many different 
and distant periods of his life. The palm- 
leaves, skins, and bones, upon which they 
were transcribed, were thrown without order 
into a trunk, which with its contents, was 
placed in the custody of one of the prophet’s 
numerous wives. Abubeker, who succeeded 
Mahomet as Caliph, is supposed to -have had 
these important documents copied ; and cor- 
rected according to the recollection of such 
ofthe prophet’s followers as had committed to 
memory his revelations at the different times 
at which they were delivered. These sever- 
al documents being then arranged in their 
present order, the whole collection was de- 
nominated the Koran. 

The discourses or revelations of the pro- 
phet having almost always been occasioned 
by the necessities of the moment, constant al- 
lusions are made in them to circumstances 
then occurring ; they thus become historical 
evidencef. 

In addition to these sacred writings of Ma- 
homet himself, a book of rraprrions, called 
the Sonna, was collected, containing those 
actions and sayings of the prophet not record- 
ed in the Koran. These traditions were 
gathered from his wives and companions, and 
are by one great sect of the Mussulmans, viz. 
the Sonnites, believed to be authentic and of 
authority equal to the Koran itselff. 

These two books, in so far as they are nar- 
rations, may be considered the narrations of 

a ient witnesses ; of persons who saw and 
eard the circumstances and discourses they 


relate. And these are the only records that 





*This isnot so clear. That he was at least highly gift- 
edand well versed in the literature of the times, &c, &c. 
is more probable.— Ep. 

t Sale, Pre. Dis. sec. 3, pp. 85, 86. Prideanx, Vie de 
Mab., pp. 47—61. Mod. Univ. Hist. b. 1. ¢. p. 308. 

t Mod. Univ. Hist. b. 1. pp. 80, 82, 87. See also Sale, 
Pre. Dis. Sec. 8, pass.-—‘The different sects of the Mo- 
hammedans may be distinguished into two sorts; those 
generally esteemed orthodox, and those which are es- 
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pretend to be the evidence’of persons actua||y 
witnessing the circumstances narrated. 'J'\,, 
worth of these records as historical documents 
is dependent on the trustworthiness of thoso 
who related, and of those who collected, ey. 
rected, and attested them. If these narra. 
tors and collectors be unworthy of belict, ti 
Koran and Sonnaare nearly worthless. 
Two circumstances powerfully concur ty 
depreciate the trustworthiness of these per. 
sons, viz. their interest and their ignorance, 
That they were deeply interested in thei 
prophet’s fame is too obvious to be insisted op, 
The renown of their prophet reflected oy 
themselves; as that was increased so were 
they exalted. On the other hand, to be the 
followers of a fool or knave, was to prove 
themselves fools or knaves. But their owy 
experience in the case of their prophet hin. 
self had taught them that to gloss over fijly 
and knavery, no method was so efficacious 
as declaring it to be sanctioned by divin. 
ity. The other equally powerful cause 
of untrustworthiness is their ignorance. Their 
ignorance and credulity are sufficiently man- 
ifested by the stories they have related and 
believed, and by the consequences they live 
derived from them. That Mahomet imposed 
upon many of them is certain, otherwise lie 
could never have succeeded in establishing 
his pretended religion. But to believe him on 
the evidence he aaduced to be the apostle of 
God; to put faith in the absurd stories he re- 
lated; to acquiesce without investigation in 
the doctrines he promulgated, shows them to 
have been credulous, ignorant, and careless 
concerning the opinions they embraced. In 
any case this carelessness would materially 
have diminished the worth of their testimony, 
but utterly destroys it when, as in the presen! 
instance, a great degree of firmness was 1c- 
quisite to resist the prevailing torrent, as well 
as of acuteness and ability to gather evidence 
by which to detect and expose the imposture. 
But if so easily deceived, and so deeply inter- 
ested, in what cases are they worthy of belief! 
In those where they have no manifest advan- 
tage in lying; where the matter to be judged 
was not above the comprehension of an igno- 
rant barbarian; and where the falsity of the 
testimony, even of ignorant and interested 
witnesses, appears more wonderful than the 
circumstance they relate}. 
Whatever the Arabian writers of after days 
have related, they have related on the au- 
thority of these traditions. These later his- 
torians cannot therefore be adduced as addi- 
tional evidence. ‘They repeat merely whiat 
they have heard; and having listened with 
minds little capable of distinguishing truth 
from falsehood, they have given implicit faitl 
to every monstrous and improbable story fa- 





* Gagnier acknowledges the tradition of the Koran and 
the Sonna to be forthe most part Romances! (Pre. 





teemed heretical. Thr former, by a general name, arc 
called Sonnites or Trad itionists.”’ 


39.) See Mod. Univ Uist. b. 1. c. 1. p. e0; where an ac- 
count is given of the genealogy of these traditions. 
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vourable to their false prophet. Bred to be 
believers in his imposture, they were unfit for 
the task of examination. aah 

9, The next class of historians are the 
Christian writers, contemporaries of Mahom- 
et; and they are even less trustworthy than 
the Arabians. They were equally ignorant, 
equally bigoted, equally interested, but they 
were not percipient witnesses. ‘This combi- 
nation of circumstances renders their testi- 
mony as untrustworthy as human testimony 
well can be. Of the Christians who were 
contemporaries of Mahomet, the Greeks of 
Constantinople were alone removed one de- 
cree from utter barbarism. On these men, 
such as they were, we must partly depend in 
describing the original institutions of the Ara- 
bian prophet. What merit ought to be as- 
cribed to them may be easily learned. Witch- 
craft they devoutly believed in ; and moreover 
gravely maintained the miracles of Mahomet 
to have been actually performed, but perform- 
ed through the instrumentality of the devil. 
One thing, and one thing alone can be said in 
favour of these Greek authorities. Mahomet, 
during his life, had numerous enemies among 
his countrymen, who were impelled by their 
interest and their hatred to collect and spread 
whatever reports were to his prejudice. Many, 
doubtless, were invented, some probably, were 
true Whatever they were, the Greeks seized 
upon them with avidity, and triumphantly re- 
corded the abominations of the impostor. By 
this means, evidence has been preserved 
(doubtful evidence indeed) against the pro- 
phet which the success of his religion has in 
hisown country completely obliterated. More- 
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these cireumstances in favour of modern wri- 
ters, is the high degree of excellence to which 
the knowledge of eastern literature, history, 
and institutions has now arrived. Our en- 
lightened travellers have explored the vast 
regions of Asia, from one end to the other; 
have minutely described the customs 
of the people, and collected a mass of 
evidence respecting their various institutions 
far superior to that which our predecessors 
possessed. We may now speak with com- 
parative certainty regarding the religious and 
political mstitutions of Mahomet. But of Ma- 
homet himself, we must for ever rest content- 
ed with a broken and uncertain history. In 
spite of the researches of modern industry, 
every thing respecting him must remain in- 
volved in considerable obscurity. “What is 
believed, is believed on extremely doubtful 
evidence. ‘The facts related of him assume 
no connected form, but evidently appear the 
transactions of many years distant from one 
another. They are broken, isolated tragments 
of history, which cannot correctly be formed 
into a consecutive narrative. The histories 
of Mahomet hitherto written do not indeed ap- 
pear thus disjointed. Historians are apt to 
confound matters of inference with matters of 
fact, what they relate upon testimony, with 
what they infer as a consequence from that 
testimony, and where facts are wanting, to 
insert their own opinions as connecting links 
to the separate events really recorded. It 
will be our constant endeavour to keep them 
apart; to present to the reader’s mind the 
circumstances which tradition has handed 
down, without mixing them up or confound- 


over, whatever these men admit in favour of|ing them with the conclusions which we and 


Mahomet may be pretty confidently relied on: 
for the good they could decently have denied, 
would never have been acknowledged. 

3. Of the writers of modern days the char- 
acter is somewhat different. Although feel- 
ings of hostility to our Mohammedan brethren 
still exist, yet the present knowledge of Eu- 
rope renders it impossible for the same men- 
dacity to pervade the writings of modern as 
of ancient historians. We have now almost 
universally ceased to regard our own faith as 
atall concerned in the estimation that may be 
formed of the character, opinion, conduct, or 
religion of Mahomet. As our interests have 
become less concerned, our judgments have 
become more impartial. e have learned 
moreover that the employment of calumny and 
falsehood in support of any system, however 
admirable, is neither just nor prudent. This 
knowledge has been but lately acquired. Pri- 
deaux himself, among the most violent and un- 
favourable of Mahomet’s modern historians, 
admits, “that zealous Curistians have foolish- 
ly invented fables, for the purpose of bringing 
the impostor into contempt*.” In addition to 


* Vie de Mah,, p. 57 


others have drawn from those circumstances, 
Knowing what depends upon evidence, what 
ou our judgment, the reader will be able to 
give each his due weight and importance. 

Sect. 1I1.— Mahomet was born some time 
during the sixth century, at the city of Mecca. 
The precise year of his birth is disputed, and 
after much learned discussion the matter is 
left — as doubtful as when the dispute 
began.. ‘The most probable opinion, however, 
seems to be that of Elmacin, an Arabian wri- 
ter, who, according to Hottinger, has placed 
his birth a. p. 571; but, according to Reiske, 
a. D. 572. The precise era of his birth being 
an unimportant circumstance, we shall dismiss 
it without further comment*. 





* Those that are curious in such matters, may consult 
Rayte, art. Mahomet, note B.; and Gibbon, Decl. and 
Fall, c. 50, where the original authorities are mentioned. 
Gibbon shrewdly remaiks—“ While we refine our chro 
nology, it is possible that the illiterate prophet was ig- 
norant of his own age’’ Niebuhr, in speaking of an 
Arabian whom he met, says, “ Hetold us he was abave 
seventy years of age; but his acquaintnoce affirmed that 
he was under ninety. We had observed of the Mussul- 
mans in general however, that they seldom knew their 
own age exuctly. They reckon by the most remarkable 
incidents in their lives, and says, 1 was achild when 
such an event happened, or when such a one was gover- 
nor of a city.”’ (p. 22.) Gagnier says, that Mahomet was 





born, A.D. 578. A.V. 569, vol.i. p. 71. 
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The lineage of the prophet has also been a 
subject of furious altercation. Interest and 
blind prejudice both concurred to create and 
continue the controversy. On the one hand 
he was degraded to the lowest rank of socie- 
ty, while on the other, he was exalted above 
most of his countrymen. The contemporary 
Christian writers hated the prophet, and wish- 
ed to render him an object of contempt. To 
their ignorant and prejudiced minds, to des- 
cribe him as having sprung from a plebeian 
race, appeared the most effectual means of 
rendering him despicable. In the same de- 
gree that the Christians believed themselves 
interested in degrading the Arabian prophet, 
did the Mahometans feel themselves called 
upon to exalt him; and their ignorance, equal 
to that of their adversaries, deemed his pedi- 

ee an important consideration. Whattheir 
interest and vanity counselled, they were not 
scrupulous in pursuing. An alliance with 
the great is often deemed an honourable jis- 
tinction. Next to being great one’s self, is 
to have great connexions. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as the votaries of Mahomet were deeply 
interested in enhancing his worth, it is not 
surprising that they should confer upon him a 
line of ancestry connected with the most an- 
cient and interesting periods of their history. 
Ismael was usuallv supposed to be the founder 
of their race, and they were accustomed to 
regard him with reverence almost amounting 
to devotion. ‘The tribe of Koreish, to which 
Mahomet belonged, had before the birth of 
the prophet laid claim to Ismael as their pro 
genitor. Thisclaim arising from the vanity 
of the tribe was eagerly laid hold of by his 
pious adherents; and what was before men- 
tioned and maintained through a pardonable 
ostentation, became a dogma of religion, and 
was defended with all the fury which bigotry 
engenders. 


Without the assistance of fable, Mahomet 
was able to vindicate to himself'a high lineage 


among his countrymen. Abdallah, the father 
of Mahorhet, was a younger* son of Abdol 
Motalleb, the son of Hashem. “Hashem,” 
say the authors of the Modern Universal His- 
tory, “succeeded his father Abdal Menaf, in 
the principality of the Koreish, and conse- 
quently in the government of Mecca, and the 
custody of the Caabat.” So far the genealo- 
By of the prophet is supported by authentic 

story—that he was descended from the prin- 
ces of his people cannot be denied. This des- 
cent from Ismael, Gibbon, after Sale, thus 
disproves: “ Abulfeda and Gagnier describe 
the popular and approved genealogy of the 
prophet. At Mecca I would not dispute its 
authenticity ; at Lausanne, I will venture to 
observe—lIst. That, from Ismael to Mahomet, 
a period of two thousand five hundred years, 


* Prideaux, Vie de Mah., p.8, says, he was the eldest. 
This assertion Sale proves to be erroneous. 
ft Vol. i. p. 10. Mod Univ. 
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they reckon thirty instead of seventy-five pep 
erations. 2d. That the modera Bedoweeys 
are ignorant of their history, and careless of 
their pedigree*.” 

Abdallah, though of high lineage, was jos. 
sessed of litthe wealth ; and as he died wy) 
his son was yet an infant}, we may e 
suppose that little to have been diminished }y 
the rapacity of his kindred. The uncles ¢f 
Mahomet were numerous and powerful, and 
as inan age little removed from barbarism the 
rights of the weak are seldom respected, | 
was plundered with impunity. “The pagan 
Arabs used to treat widows and orphans wit! 
great injustice, frequently denying them ay, 
share in the inheritance of their fathers oy 
their husbands, on pretence that the sae 
ought to be distributed among those only w\y 
were able to beararms; and disposing of’ the 
widows, even against their consent, as part of 
their husbands’ possessions{.” A proof tha 
the orphan Mahomet was no better treate( 
than his neighbours is, that he received out of 
his father’s patrimony no more than. five cau. 
els, and one Acthiopian slave. 

How poor soever Mahomet may have been 
in worldly goods, his birth was rich in prodi- 
gies. We are told with unfeigned belief’ by 
his deluded followers that at the moment thie 
favoured infant issued from his mother’s wom), 
a flood of brilliant light also burst forth, and 
illuminated every part of Syria ; the watersof 
the Lake Sawa disappeared ; an_ earthquake 
threw down fourteen towers of the King ot 
Persia’s palace ; the sacred fire of the Persians 
was extinguished, and all the evil spirits whic! 
had formerly mhabited the moon and stars 
were expelled simultaneously from their ce- 
lestial abodes. The child itself manifested 
extraordinary symptoms. He was no sooner 
born, than he fell upon his face and prayed 
devoutly,—saying “ God is great: There 1s 
only one God, and I am his prophet,” Thies 
stories extravagant as they appear, were de- 
voutly believed, even during the life of the 
prophet, and hundreds might have been found, 
who on their oath would have attested these 
manifestations of his supernatural gilts) 
Even in latter days, when the people may be 
supposed more instructed, it seemed to matter 
little who worked a wonder, so that there was 


* Decl. and Fall, c. 50. 

t According to some authorities, he died before the birt) 
of his son. Gagnier says after (Vie de Mah. p. *4 
Abulpharagius states, that the father died two, the moilr 
er six years after his birth. (Pocock’s Trans. p. 6 ) 

tSale’s Prel. Dise., p. 183 

§ Gagnier, Vie de Mah. pp. 77—83. These different 
prodigies are said to have been reported by the prophet’s 
mother. Among the instanees of credulity or dislionts- 
ty of the eye witness of Mahomet’s miracles, the follow 
ing is a curious specimen. 
God, was said to have torn from its hinges the gate of 3 
fortress, and used it for a buckler. Abu Rafe, the ser- 
vant of Mahomet, is said to affirm, that he himself, and 
seven others, afterwards tried, without success, to move 
the same gate from the ground. Abulfeda, p. 90. Abu 
Rafe was an eye witness, but who will be witness [0! 





Abu Rafe 7—Gibbon’s Dec. and Fall, c. 50. 


Ali, surnamed the Lion of 
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In the 
reion of Al Mohdi, the third Calif of Abbas, 
about one hundred and sixty years after the 


dioht of Mahomet, “ Hakem, or Al Mokanna, | 


made a great many proselytes at Nakshat and 
Kash, by deluding the people with several! 
juggling performances, which they swallow- 
ed for miracles ; and particularly by causing 
the appearance of a meon to rise out of a well 
formany nights together.”* Unlike the con- 
temporary Christian writers, who sincerely 
believed many of these wonderful circumstan- 
ces, and with ignorant simplicity ascribed 
them to the devil, the better instructed ob- 
server of modern days would consider it more 
likely that the ignorant should have been de- 
ceived, and the interested dishonest, than that 
nature should have been turned from her 
course, and her laws suspended for the grati- 
fication of evil demons. 

The child thus magnificently favoured was 
nevertheless exposed to the miseries of want, 
and reduced to receive his education and sub- 
sistence from the charity of his uncle, At 
the early age of six years he lost his mother, 
Amena; and two years after, his grandfather 
Abdol Motalleb, who when dying earnestly 


usually are; the impartial historian, neverthe- 
less, has but one course to pursue, viz. to re- 
ject them, It is more probable that the wit- 
nesses were false swearers, or confiding dupes, 
|than that such tales should be true. Being 
destined by his uncle to the profession of a 
merchant, it is probable that his early life was 
passed in acquiring the knowledge then 
thought necessary to that profession. Con- 
cerning this point, however, we have not one 
particle of evidence. At thirteen years ofage, 
indeed, he is said to have made a voyage to 
Syria, in the caravan of his uncle, and, some 
years after, to have performed the same jour- 
ney in the capacity of factor to his mistress 
Cadijah.* On this simple circumstance his 
friends and his enemies have not failed to en- 
graft a monstrous mass of absurdity and fable. 
Tradition states, that at Damascus he met 
with a Nestorian monk, from whom he deriv- 
ed important information respecting his future 
conduct in propagating his new religion. ‘T'o 


j 


twenty, (for he could have been little more 
even during his second voyage,) had conceiv- 
ed the idea of a new religion, and formed a 
plan for propagating it, argues credulity that 


confided the helpless orphan to the care of|appear utterly impossible, did we not know 


Abu Taleb, the eldest of his sons, and the 
successor to hisauthority. From him, though 
treated with kindness, Mahomet received a 
scanty education ; but whether that education 
was equal or inferior to that of his country- 
men, it is not easy to discover. ‘T'radition 
states that at the time of Mahomet’s first de- 
claration concerning his mission, only one 
man in Mecca could write. [f so, it is noth- 


that no opinion, however extravagant, is re- 
jected, when a suitable motive is held out to 
believe it. 
Mahomet’s actions were desirous of stripping 
the impostor of every particle of worth. His 
religion was not only imputed to him as the 
most heinous of sins, but whatever applause 
might be his due, for the composition of the 
Koran, was to be transferred to another; and 


ing wonderful that Mahomet, like the rest of|a Christian monk was thought the most eligi- 


his kindred, should also be unable to write. 

Of the infancy, childhood, and youth of Ma- 
homet, we know almost nothing. The blank 
in his history has, indeed, been supplied by 


ble person to receive the honour. The Ara- 
bians preserved an absurd tradition concerning 
a prophecy by a monk of Damascus, relative to 
the future greatness and virtue of the prophet. 


fable—fable created by the pious reverence of|“ When he (Mahontet) arrived at Bosra, a cer- 


his followers. Wonderful stories of his wit, 
and of his favour with the Almighty, are la- 
vishly recorded by the Arab historians. They 
are, moreover, as well attested as such stories 


*Sale’s Pre. Disc. p. 241. 

tThe story nevertheless seems probable. It appears 
(Mod. Univ. Hist., b. 1. p. 246) that Eba Ali Taleb, the 
son of Abu Taleb, and the cousin of Mahomet, was one 
of the prophei’s scribes. How did it happen that Abu 
Taleb was able to have his son taught, and not his nep- 
hew? T’he number of the prophet’s scribes proves the 
artof writing to have been no extraordinary acquire 
ment. At Medina the art was common; and as there 
seems to have been a constant communication between 
that city and Mecea, it appears incredible that so useful 
a piece of knowledge should not have been communicated 
from one to the other. Mecea having been also a place of 
traffic, the merchants must have hourly felt the want of 
some mode of recording their transactions. We suspect 
that the desire of saving their prophet from the accusa 
Uon of being more ignorant than his countrymen has 
given rise to the above stated tradition. Mahomet, io the 

Osan (¢. 2, p. 52.) commands all bonds to be made in 
Writing; this could not have been done if writing had 

hanuncommon art. It is said, however, that a kins- 

man of Cadijah, Mahomet's wife, taught the prophei’s 
scribes the Hebrew character. (Pocock's notes to Abul- 
pharagius, p. 157.) 


tain learned monk, whose name was Bohira, 
came out of his cell, pressed through the mid- 
dle of the crowd, and, seizing his hand, ex- 
claimed, * There will be something wonderful 
in this boy ; his fame will spread through the 
Kast and West; for, when he approached, he 
appeared covered with a cloud’.”} This pious 
tale, which possibly the faithful Mussulman 
devoutly believed, and related, for the honour 
of his prophet, has formed the groundwork for 
a story equally incredible, invented for the 
purpose of depreciating his merits; this being 
the monk, who is said to have instructed Ma- 
homet in the doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, to have laid a plan, in concert with the 
future impostor, for creating a new religion, 
which plan was not to be carried into execution 
till twenty years afterwards; and to have also 
composed the most valuable portion of the Ko- 
ran. When Mahomet performed his first jour- 


* Gagnier, b. i. e. 1. p. 94. 
t Abulpharagius, Pocock’s Trans. p. 9. 





believe that a child of thirteen, or a youth of 


The early Christian historians of 
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ney to Syria, with his uncle’s caravan, he 
was, according to the best authorities, not a- 
bove thirteen. His second was accomplished 
some time previous to his marriage (he mar- 
ried at five and (wenty,) and, during this lat- 
ter journey he acted as factor for his mistress 


Cadijah, conveying her goods to the fairs of 


Bosra and Damascus. During both journies 
he was ignorant of the Syrian language; both 
journies were journies of business; the time 
spent on them was, of necessity, exceedingly 
short ; little, therefore, could have been af- 
forded either to learn the language or converse 
with the inhabitants, Whatever merit there 
may be in the composition of the Koran, (and 
assuredly it is exceedingly small,) it cannot, 
on this evidence, be transferred to the monk 
Bohira.* 

There was no need, however, for an impro- 
bable fiction, to account for the knowledge 
which Mahomet possessed, even supposing 
that necessity would not have taught him all 
that the Koran established. “‘T'hough the 
Jews,” says Sale, “were an inconsiderable 
and despised people in other parts of the worid, 
yet in Arabia, whither many of them had fied 
from the destruction of Jerusalem, they grew 
very powerful, several tribes and princes em- 
bracing their religion; which made Mahomet 
at first show great regard for them adopting 
many of their opinions, doctrines, and customs ; 
thereby to draw them, if possible, into his in- 
terests.” from the same excellent authority, 
we learn the Arab Christians to have been 
exceedingly numerous, and greatly given to 
heresies; some of them, indeed, going so far 
as to believe “ that the soul died with the bo- 
dy, and wasto be raised again with it, at 
the last day.”+ They appear, morever, to 
have delighted in disputations, and to have 
given birth to the heresies of Ebion, Beryl- 
lus, the Collyridians, and the Nazarmans.{ 
This diversity of sects is evidence of a gene- 


ral knowledge of the Christian faith. The 
Jews and Christians were people of the book; 
the bible was already translated into the Ara- 
bic language, and the volume of the Old Tes- 
tament was accepted by the concord of these 
—— enemies.”} These circumstances 


sufficiently account for Mahomet’s knowledge 
of the Jewish and Christian religion. 

The next remarkable event in the life of, 
Mahomet is his appearance in the character 
of a soldier. At the early age of fourteen,|| 
he served under his uncle, who commanded 
the troops of his tribe, the Koreish, in their 
wars against the rival tribes of Kenan and 
Hawazan. The circumstance is worthy of 
remark, as illustrative of an observation we 


*This monk had manv names. 
were among his other cognomens. 
note v. 

t Sale, Pre}. Disc. sec. 2, pp. 46. 45. 

tidem. Ibid. 

§ Gibbon, Decl. and Fall, c. 50. 

|| Prideaux says, twenty; Gaguier also; Abuifeda fif 


Caab and Sergius 
Sce Bayle, Art. Mah. 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


we made in a former section, upon the per. 
fect compatibility between the business ,y' ; 
merchant and that of a soldier, amongst 4), 
Arabian people, and upon the constant 
rapid transition from one to the other. 
By the assistance of his uncle he becayp 
soon after the factor of a rich trading widuy 
in his native city. The animosity of his ey, 
emies has degraded the confidential agent jp. 
to a driver of camels. It has been confideyy. 
iy and constantly asserted, that he was a jy. 
nial servant in the household of his mistrey 
Cadijah ; while, in truth, he was employed 
carry on her mercantile transactions and to x). 
perintend heraffairs. ‘T'wo things are desery. 
ing of observation in this falsification of pis 
tory: the one, the proof it affords of the utte; 
worthlessness of the Greek Christians as js. 
torical guides ; and the second, the no les 
convincing evidence it furnishes of their jp. 
capacity for correctly estimating the mor| 
worth of any human being, since the liuiable. 
ness ofa man’s employment is by them ad. 
duced as a circumstance of moral degradation, 
In this situation of factor, his conduct and in. 
tegrity gained him the aflectionsof his mistress, 
Cadijah was not in the eyes of her people de- 
graded by an alliance with the grandson of 
their prince: and in her own estimation, by 
bestowing her hand and fortune upon Matiou- 
et,she gained a young, handsome, and ative. 
tionate husband. ‘T'wenty years of constancy, 
of kind and respectable attention, on the part 
of Mahomet, fully justified her choice. |i 
may indeed be imagined, and we confess the 
supposition bears the appearance of'some plaus 
ibility, that the affection of Cadijah was nol 
uninfluenced by the handsome person and ir- 
sinnating eloquence of her youthful suitor.— 
And we cannot refuse our applause to tlic 
conduct of Mahomet, who, whatever might 
have been her motives, never afterwards for- 
got the benefits he had received from his bene- 
factress, never made her repent having so be- 
stowed her affection, or grieve at having 
placed her fortune and her person at his aloso- 
lute disposal. Cadijah, at the time of her mar- 
riage, was forty; Mahomet, twenty-five years 
ofage*, Till the age of sixty-four years, 
when she died, did Cadijah enjoy the undivi- 
ded affection of her husband ; “ in a country 
where polygamy was allowed, the pride ot 
tenderness of the venerable matron was never 
insulted by the society of a rival. After her 
death he placed her in the rank of the four 
perfect women : with the sister of Moses, the 
mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved 
of his daughters. ‘ Was she not old’ said 
Ayesha,} with the insolence of a blooming 
beauty , ‘ has not God given you a better i 
her place?’—‘ No, by God !’ said Mahomet, 
with an effusion of honest gratitude, ‘ there 


anid 


* Prideaux says twenty-eight; Abulpharagius the ace 
mentioned in the text. Pocock'’s Trans p.$. 
t One of his wives, married after the death of ¢ adijah 
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never can be a better ! She believed in me, 
when men despised me: she relieved my 


* wants, when I was poor and persecuted by 


the world*. ae 
Commerce now occupied his attention, and 
till the age of forty nothing remarkable hap- 


> pened in the life of the future prophet}. His 


marriage with Cadijah raised him to an equal- 
ity with the first citizens of Mecea, gave an 
importance to his opinions, and, combined 
with the power ofhis family, probably render- 
ed it impossibleto punish or interrupt the first 
steps he made towards the propagation of his 
new religion. ° When relieved from the pres- 
sures of indigence, his mind seems almost 
immediately to have been turned towards re- 
ligious meditation{. ‘The result of this medi- 
tation was an opinion exceedingly unfavoura- 
ble to the religion of his countrymen. The 


® first statement of this conviction was met 


rather by ridicule than anger, being consid- 
ered the phantasy of a dreaming enthusiast, 
who was little to be dreaded, and unworthy 
of opposition.) We are told that he retired 
toa cave in Mount Hara, near Mecca, where, 
as he assured his first proselyte, his wife, he 
regularly received the visits of the angel Ga- 


© briel. Retiring to solitude has been a com- 


mon custom with religious enthusiasts. At 
a distance from the distractions of men, they 
profess to be able to contemplate more intent- 
ly the works of the Divinity, and to dedicate 
themselves more completely to his holy ser- 
vice. Enthusiasts, also, have often fancied 
themselves favoured by visions; to have had 
converse With spiritual beings ; and to have 
received comfort and instruction at their hands. 
The artful impostor, however, who endeav- 
ours topalm himself upon the world as one of 
these pious and self-immolated victims, does 
not fail to imitate their conduct. To distin- 
guishthe madman from the impostor, is al- 
most beyond the power of human investiga- 
tion, Whether Mahomet at this period of his 
lue were an impostor has often been discussed, 
and the question usually decided according to 
the pre-existing leanings of the disputants— 
they who are inclined to look favourably up- 
onhim, deeming him a deluded enthusiast 
while his enemieshave denounced him as an 
impostor: the latter advancing in favour of 
their opinion, the intrinsic absurdity of the 
thing itself; as also his after conduct, which 
bore evident marks of being dictated by inter- 
est and not by enthusiasm. Had he com- 
menced an enthusiast, say they, he would 
have continued one. ‘Those, however, who 


ae oe aoe Fall, ¢.50, p. 151. 
od, Univ. Hist. b, i. c. 1. p. 31. Gagnier, Vie de 
Mah., b. i.e. 6. p. 103. , puaynente 
P } Gagnier, b.i. ¢. 6. p. 104. The story of his fainting 
at this period of his life, and of his turning them to 
us profit by declaring them trances, in which he enjoyed 
the company of the divinity, Gagnier asserts to be a fable 
invented b the earlier Christian writecs. 

§ Mod. Univ. Hist., b. i. c. 1. p. 42, and the original au 
thorities there quoted. 





have looked with more favour on the prophet, 
allege the many otherwise good and wise men 
who have fancied themselves divinely inspired. 
A heated imagination is by no means uncom- 
mon ; and an ignorant man finds no readier 
dupe than himself. Moreoyer, to bear up 
against the contumely and indiguation of one’s 
fellow-citizens, to brave imprisonment, the 
loss of fortune and life, requires a determina- 
tion that few things except an honest convic- 
tion are likely to inspire*. Neither do they 
allow that he who was an impostor necessa- 
rily commenced one. ‘The temptation to pre- 
serve a power unexpectedly obtained may be 
too strong for the honesty of'a man, whom ad- 
versity, in its most appalling shapes, cannot 
compel to swerve from the honest path. Ma- 
homet, in the cave of Hara, the persecuted 
preacher of a despised religion, might have 
been a deluded enthusiast, though on the 
throne of Arabia he was a cunning and con- 
sumimate politician. Between these contend- 
ing probabilities who shal] determine! 

The pretended visits of the angel Gabriel, 
however, seemed to have been followed by no 
results worthy of so splendid a messenger.— 
The information which Mahomet affirmed that 
he derived from his heavenly visitant might, 
as far as regarded its utility, have been ob- 
tained through the instrumentality of a much 
more humble personage. On the night of 


the 23d of Ramadan, called in the Koran the , 


night of Al Kadr, or the divine decree, the 
Koran first descended from the seventh to 
the lowest heaven ; and at a distance from the 
pious Mahomet appeared the brilliant form of 
the messenger of God, the angel Gabriel, who 
came to communicate the happy tidings. The 
light issuing from his body was too bright for 
the mortal eyes of the prophet; he fainted, 
and not till the angelic visitant had assumed a 
human form could ke venture to approach or 
look on him. The angel then cried aloud, 
‘* QO! MAHOMET, THOU ART THE APOSTLE OF 
Gop, anp I aM THE ANGEL GaBRIEL.”— 
* Read,” continued the angel; the illiterate 
prophet declared that he was unable to read. 
* Read!” Gabriel again exclaimed, “read, 
in the name of the Lord, who created all 
things ; who hath created man of congealed 
blood ; who hath taught the use of the pen ; 
whoteacheth man that which he knoweth 
not.” The prophet read the joyful and mys- 
terions tidings respecting his ministry on 
earth, when the ‘angel, having accomplished 
his mission, slowly and majestically ascending 
into heaven, gradually disappeared from his 
wondering gaze*. This tale was by Mahom- 
et related to his wife, who believed, or affec- 


* It must be remembered that suffering for an opinion 
is no proof of its truth; but is merely some evidence that 
he who suffers honestly believes that which he professes 
to believe. 

t Mod. Univ. Hist, b. i.e. 1. p. 44. Gagnier, b. i. ¢. 7. 
p. 104—109. Koran c. 96. 
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ted to believe, the sacred fable*. The next 
on the list ot true believers were Zeid, the 
servant ofthe prophet, and Aur, the son of his 
uncle Abu Taleb. The impetuous youth, dis- 
daining his two predecessor’ in the true faith, 
proudly styled himself the first of believers. 
The next and most important convert was 
Abubeker, a powerful citizen of Mecca, by 
whose influence a number of persons posses- 
sing great authority were induced to profess 
the religion of Islam. Three years were spent 
in the arduous task of converting six of these 
men. ‘They were afterwards his chief com- 
panions, and with a few others were the only 
proselytes to the new religion before it be- 
came publicly knownf. 

The'mission of Mahomet had hitherto been 
secret, the time was now arrived at which 
the Lord commanded him to make it known}. 


To this end he convened a large number of 


his kindred to a feast ; forty of ‘whom assem- 
bled round his board. The prophet rose, and 
thus addressed his wondering kindred:—* I 
know no man in the whole peninsula of the 
Arabs, who can propose to his relations any 
thing more excellent, than what I now do to 
you. God Almighty hath commanded me_ to 
call you untohim; who, therefore, among you 
will be my vizir, or assistant, and become my 
brother and vicegerent!” General astonish- 
ment kept the assembly silent ; none offered 
toaccept the proffered office, till the. impetu- 
ous Ali burst forth, and declared that he would 
be the brother and assistant of the prophet.— 
“ 1,” said he, “ O prophet of God, will be thy 
vizir; | myself will beat out the teeth, pull 
out the eyes, rip open the bellies, and cut off’ 
the legs, of ‘all those who shall dare to oppose 
thee.” The prophet caught the young prose- 
lyte in his arms, exclaiming, “ This is my 
brother, my deputy, my successor ; shew 
yourselves obedient unto him.” At which 
apparently extravagant command, the assem- 
bly broke up in confusion, testifying their 
mirth and astonishment by bursts of laugh- 
ter.) 

Not discouraged by the failure of this his 
first public attempt, Mahomet began now to 
preach openly before the people. He discov- 
ed to them that he was commisioned by the 
Almighty to be his prophet on the earth, to 
assert the unity ofthe Divine Being, to de- 
nounce the worship of images, to recall the 
people to the true and only religion, to bear 
the tidings of paradise to the believing, and 
to threaten the deaf and uabelieving with the 
terrible vengeance of the Lord||. His de- 
nunciations were efficacious ; as they were 


* Bayle, art. M: shomet. Gagnier, b.1, ¢. 8. 

t Sale, Pvel. Dise. p. 57. 

t God commanded rs iis to rise, and preach, and mag 
nify the Lord.” Koran, c¢.7. Gagnier, b. i. c. 2, pp 11.2 
119. 

; Pre. Dise.,s.2. p. 57. Mod Univ. Hist:, b. 1 


|} Koran, c. 78, p, 472. Sale’s trans 
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well fitted for the imaginations of an jgy,. 
rant people. ‘“ Because he is an adversary t, 
our signs, I will afflict him with grievous ¢,. 
lamities; for he hath devised contumeliqy 
expressions to ridicule the Koran—may |. }, 
cursed, How maliciously hath he prepare 
the same !—may he be cursed, | will cast jj 
to be burned in hell. And what shall mak 
thee understand what hell is? It leayer) 
not any thing unconsumed, neither doth it sy: 
fer any thing to escape; it scorcheth men’, 
flesh: over the same are nineteen angels q». 
pointed. We have appo »inted none but angels 
to preside over hell-fire.” * * 

“ Verily, we have prepared for the unbeli 
ers chains, and collars, and burning’ fire.” 
* * * “Verily, those who dist. 
lieve our signs, we will surely cast out to |e 
broiled in hell fire; and when their skis 
shall be well burned, we will give them ot! 
skins in exchange, that they may taste {| 
sharper torment*.” These terrible sutlir. 
ings were to be the lot of the wicked—t\y 
wicked were those whom Mahomet disliked, 
“ Those who dwell in gardens, @. e€. paradise, 
shall ask one another questions concerning 
the wicked, and shall ask the wicked thew- 
selves, saying, what hath brought you int 
hell? They shall answer, we were not ¢ 
those whe were constant in prayer ; neither 
did we feed the poor ; and we waded in vain 
disputes, with the fallacious reasoners; an 
we denied the day of judgment, till deat) 
overtook us : and the intercession of interce- 
ders shall not avail them. What aileth them, 
therefore, that they turn aside from the adin»- 
nition of Koray! 7’ Todeny the effic ney of 
the Koran ; to dispute upon the truth and : 
onableness of his mission, were naturall) 
Mahomet’s eyes the most heinous sins. 8B 
his friendly voice the people were warned 0! 
the dangers of disbelief; and besought by his 
moving eloquence to avoid eternal damnation, 
by putting faith in the ApostLe or Gop. 
Among the most strange of Mahomet 
stories promulgated at this period of his lite, 
was the tale of his admission into the seven 
heavens, under the guidance of the ange! 
Gabriel; through whose care and diligenc: 
ne had been enabled in the course of on 
night to behold all the wonders of the lheavy- 
enly regions, and to converse with the A’- 
mighty ‘himself. The account which tradi- 
tion has handed down of this extravagant fi- 
ble is a tissue of the most dull and ridiculous 


fancy as of skill. We may easily suppose 
that a man of poetic imagination could have 
composed a description of a journey through 
the boundless and glorious regions of heaven, 
captivating and misleading the minds of his 
hearers, by its splendid imagery, its gorgeous 
and startling embellishments, We may co 


* Koran, c. 74, p. 470, c. 76, p. 474 and cc. 4,p. 10 





t Koran, c. 74, p. 471 





absurdities; a story, in short, as destitute of 
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them with vague;and belief naturally followed in the train of 


ceive him to have 
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and indefinite, but still with vast and won-|terror, And thus the extravagant lie, which 


ing, conceptions of th 
ie cane Soka: of the power and 
beauty of its inhabitants; of its own daz- 
zling and unspeakable glories. A well man- 
a description, of such a character, might 
have had a powerful effect upon a rude and 
sensitive le. Butthe description which 
tradition has handed down, as given by Ma- 
homet of his celestial journey, possesses no 
such poetical merits. He has described every 
thing upon a most extravagant scale; but un- 
Ww isely endeavours to convey definite concep- 
tions of the marvels he pretended to have 
witnessed. He relates by rule and measure, 
leaving nothing to the imaginations of his 
hearers—This was so long—that so broad— 
this had somany eyes—that so many tongues; 
—and while he thus strives to swell the 
imagination by mere arithmetic, he renders 
himself and his description ridiculous. In the 
first heaven he saw a cock so large that his 
head reached to the second heaven, which 
was at the distance of five hundred days’ 
journey, according to the common rate of 
travelling on earth; his wings were large in 
proportion to his height, and were decked 
with carbuncles and pearls ; he crows so loud 
every morning, that all the creatures on earth, 
except men and faries, hear the tremendous 
sound. ‘The second heaven was all of gold; 
and one of the angels who inhabited it was so 
large, that the distance between his eyes was 
equal to the length of seventy thousand days’ 
journey. In the seventh heaven was an an- 
gel having seventy thousand heads, in every 
head seventy thousand mouths, in every 
mouth seventy thousand tongues, in every 
tongue seventy thousand voices, with which 
day and night he was incessantly praising the 
Lord. Such were the pucrile conceptions of 
the prophet! Of this famous journey we shall 
give no further account ; a more stupid fable 
it is impossible to conceive ; and which, were 
it not evidence, would have deserved no men- 
tion by the historian. It satisfactorily proves 
three things, however, the poverty of the 
prophet’s invention ; the unbounded extent of 
his impudence ; and the extraordinary credu- 
lity of his followers. 

The fable at first met with no favourable 
reception ; its extravagance and its absurdity 
were a little too glaring to be immediately, 
and without trouble, acquiesced in. Not till 
Abubeker had declared his complete and im- 
plicit reliance in the truth of the sacred fable, 
did the votaries of the prophet venture to dis- 
trust their understandings, and put faith in 
the astounding assertions of the holy man.— 
Their faith was doubtless quickened by his 
furious denunciations of eternal torments 
against all who dared to dishelieve the sub- 
lime and miraculous adventure: terror was 
the result of these denunciations, proclaimed 
with vehemence and unblushing effrontery ; 


e magnificence ofjat first threatened the rising religion with 


early destruction, served by a happy combi- 
nation of circumstances, to contribute mate- 
rially to its success.* 

The apostle, who was at first derided, came 
at length to be feared. The people flocked 
to hear his doctrines, and as they retired, 
wondering and believing, general consterna- 
tion reigned among the governors of Mecca. 
Frightened by his growing influence they im- 
prudently endeavoured to arrest the evil, by 
punishing the offender. For some time, how- 
ever, the power of Abu Taleb, the prophet’s 
uncle, defended him against these hostile at- 
tacks, which served, by manifesting the alarm 
and hatred of the nobles, to increase Ma- 
homet’s fame and importance. Persecution 
gave him strength, by bringing him before 
the public. Once known, he gained sympa- 
thising listeners among the benevolent, 2 
cause a persecuted man; and blindly believ- 
ing votaries among the ignorant and fearful, 
because a bold and vehement declaimer 
against wickedness, as well as an eloquent 
deseriber of the horrible torments attached to 
unbelief. In the seveuth year of his mission, 
the heads of the tribe of Koreish made a so- 
lemn league with one another, engaging 
themselves to have nocommerce or connexion 
with the families of Hashem and Al Moial- 
leb. While Abu Taleb lived the league was 
of no avail; the power of the uncle defended 
the nephew against the design of his ene- 
mies. Atlength at the end of the seventh 
year Abu Taleb died; and a few days after 
his death Mahomet was left a widower, by 
the decease of Cadijah. In his affliction he 
termed this fatal year the year of mourning.} 

The uuprotected prophet was now com- 
pletely exposed to the attacks of his enemies. 
[lis only safety wasin flight, and had not the 
city of Medina been friendly to his case, the 
religion of Islam would have been crushed 
in the bud. The fame of Mahomet, how- 
ever, had extended far beyond the walls of 
his native town. Distance, by shrouding him 
inmystery, increased his influence. hile 
he was scorned at,—derided at Mecca, he 
was worshipped at Medina.t A secret depu- 
tation from the city of Medina waited on the 


*They who desire to havea full description of the 
wonderfultale may consult Gagnier, who is peuliar- 
ly minute. Prideaux, moreover does not let 3 the op- 
portunity of dealing in the marvellous, and abusing 
the prophet. The ridiculous stories which Mahomet 
coined for himself have been considered sufficient. Some 
persons, probably the Greek Christians, forged the host 
of others; among which thatof a pigeon being always 
seated on the prophet’s shoulder, and communicating to 
him past, present, and coming evils, holds a conspicu- 
ous station. ‘To this Pope alludes in the line— 

‘ Nay, Mahomet, the pigeon at thine ear.” 
Dunciap. 
See Bayle, Art Mahomet, rem. v.; and Poceck, noi in 
Spec. p. 166. " 








{ Sale, Pre. Dis. sec. 2, p. 60. Abulfeda, p, 28. 
~t Mod. Univ. Uist. b. 1. c, Lp. 84. 
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apostle, and an alliance was entered intosarch; no sooner had he arrived at Medi, — 
“ during two secret and nocturnal interviews,|than he found himself at the head of an army “ 
a hill in the suburbs of Mecca.”* Seven-|devoted to his person, obedient to his will, fee n° 
ty-three men, and two women, having pro-|and blind believers in his holy office. Th. [iE M4 
fessed the faith of Islam, as well as some yet| fugitives from Mecca, and the auxiliaries | M 
unbelievers, met the prophet. and proffered|of Medina, (the two parties into which Mb). es 
him assistance. “What recompense,” said|homet’s followers were now divided) gather. a 
they, “have we to expect should we fall in|ed round their chief, and with friendly emy. ; 
your defence!” “ Panavise,” exclaimed the|lation vied with each other in obedience ay ba 
confident apostle. They promised him fideli-|in valour. To prevent all jealousy betwee, JP 7 
ty and allegiance. the brethren, Mahomet wisely gave each one al 
Abu Sophyan succeeded Abu Taleb in the]a friend and companion from the rival ban: th 
vernment of Mecca. In him Mahomet|each fugitive had for his brother one of the ; a 
ound a mortal enemy to his family, his reli-|auxiliaries. Their fraternity was continuey J th 
ion, and himself. The idols, against whom] in peace and in war, and during the life J ° 
ahomet had preached, were, by Abu So-|the prophet their union was undisturbed by Fo‘ 
phyan, devoutly revered; and the new reli-|the voice of discord. -_ 6 
gion abhorred as an incentive tothe most hor-|_ The first act of Mahomet after his arriv:) —o@ \Y 
rible sacrilege. No sooner was he called to|at Medina shows at least his policy, perha)s “i 
the head of the state than he determined|his devotion. He built a temple in which he rs 
to exterminate both the apostle and his reli-| might celebrate the offices of his religin, . 
gion. A council of the hostile Koreish was|and publicly pray and preach before the peo a 
convened, and the death of Mahomet decid-|ple. ‘The land upon which this temple or re 
ed. The prophet declared that the angel|mosque was built, belonged to two orphans; te 
Gabriel had revealed to him the atrocious}and the enemies of Mahomet have not faile: aii 
conspiracy. We may safely suppose, never-|to assert that he despoiled the helpless chil- re 
theless, that a human spy revealed the secret.|dren of their property. The accusation, how- ba 
However obtained, the information determin-|ever, has been vehemently denied, and we | 
ed Mahomet to seek safety in flight ; but so|cannot but feel that in a stranger, in one de- is 
closely was he watched by his enemies, that} pending entirely upon public estimation fir Fr 
he escaped only through the devoted zeal of|his defence, it would have been the height of ht 
Ali, who, wrapped in the green mantle of the|impolicv to have committed:such an act at te 
apostle, lay down upon his bed and deceived|such a time. That Mahomet was a deep poli- bo 
the assassins, who besieged the house of his/ticiaa, no one has doubted; that to have rol- th 
friend. Our applause is due to the intrepidity | bed two orphans of their property would have Ry 4), 
of the youthfulkzealot, even though he was|rendered him and his religion unpopularis, Ry y 
zealous in favour of error. He who 1s willing| we think, equally indisputable. How thn BR 4), 
to offer up his life in defence of the princi-| can we believe him to have erred so egregivus [TT 
ples he deems correct, has made one import-|ly at so critical a moment}! ris 
ant step towards being a perfect character;} He now, in his own person, combined bot “ 
he has the will even if he have not the know-|the temporal and religious ,power; he wa pt 


ledge to be virtuous. Mahomet, in the mean] general of his armies, the judge of his po [Re 
time, with his faithful friend, Abubeker, es-|ple, and the religious pastor of his flock’. JR 4, 
caped to the cave of Thor, three miles from] And so intense was the devotion of his fil 

Mecca, and there hid himself three days frora| lowers, that his spittle, a hair that dropped 


ar 
his pursuers. A cherished tradition of the| from his person, the water in which he wasi- ei 
Arabs states, that the pursuers having arrived] ed himself, were all carefully collected ani m 
at the mouth of the cave, were deceived by preserved as partaking of the apostles holy He ex 
the nest of a pigeon made at its entrance,|virtue. The deputy of the city of Mecca be Ry ¢, 
and by a web which a spider had fortunately] held with astonishment this blind and devole’ RF ay 
woven across it; believing these to be snffi-| obedience and veneration, 1] have sect, FRR 4, 
cient evidence that no human being was with-| said he “the Chosroes of Persia, and the Ce- ‘a 
in, they desisted from all further examination.|sar of Rome, but never did J behold a king FRY oy 
Mahomet and Abubeker left the cave upon the| among his subjects like Mahomet among lis fi 
departure of their enemies, and after a toil-| companions,” eof 
some journey, arrived in safety at the friendly} While the religion of Islam{ had more © Be jj 
city of Medina. This flight of their prophet} —— - 
has become the Musselmans’ wra, the well-] oie "3.6 ‘hhc eee. 9. p. 67. Gibbon’s Dec. i JP er 
known Hejdira of the Mahommedan nations. | Fall, ¢. 50, p. 127. Prideaux, Vie de Mah.p.&%. |, “ 
From a fugitive Mahomet became a mon- BE ee Age plage era devoting one’s et! 
entirely to God and his service.’’ Sale, Koran, ¢. 3! 


*Gibbon, Nec. and Fall, ¢. 50. Sale, Pre. Dis. s.2, p |57 See also Pre. Dis. c.4, p.93. Moslem, Mnsselm2! 

63. Abulfeda, Vit, Moh. p, 40. “The Arabic word is Moslemuna, iv the singular Mo 

¢ D’Herbelot, Aib. Orien, p. 445. lem, which the Mohammedans take asa title peculiar t0 

t Hejdira, in Arabic, signifies flight According to]themselves. The Europeans generelly write and 7 

most authorities {t happened 16th July, A.D. 622. Bayle} nouuce it Mussulman.”” (Sale, Koran, ¢. 2.p. 24.) Bot 

arr. Mah. Mod. Unity. Hist. b, 1. c. 1. p. 98. words have the same meaning as Islam, and are derive: 
from the same roo}, 
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an to hope from persecution, the pre- 
peosty Mahomet breathed humility and be- 
nevolence. ‘“ Let there be no violence in re- 
livion,” was the command of the prophet in 
ecca*; but in Medina, when at the head of 
an army, and able to combat with his ene- 
mies, he assumed a widely different tone. 
« QO true believers! take your necessary pre- 
caution against your enemies}, and either go 
forth to war inseparate parties, or go forth 
all together in a body. asia fe Let them, 
shenalak fight for the religion of God, who 
rt with the present life in exchange for that 


the religion of God, whether he be slain or 


ward.”.. . - “And when the months 
wherein ye are not allowed to attack them, 
i. e. unbelievers, shall be passed, kill the 
idolaters, wheresoever ye shall find them, 
and take them prisoners, and besiege them, 
and lay wait for them in every convenient 
Jacef.” The commands of the prophet were 
followed to the letter. The first warlike at- 
tempt of the believers was, nevertheless, un- 
successful. Mahomet having learned that a 
caravan, the property of the hostile Koreish, 
was on its way from Syria to Mecca, dis- 
patched his uncle, Hamza, with a party of 
thirty horse to capture it. Hamza, however, 
discovering the caravan to be guarded by three 
hundred men, desisted from his hostile en- 
terprise, and returned without the expected 
booty. On the plain of Bedar, Mahomet, at 
the head of his troops, eflaced the shame of 
this failure. A rich caravan proceeding to 
Mecca, and guarded by Abu Sophyan, with 
thirty or forty men, occasioned the contest. 
The spies of Mahomet informed him that this 
rich and apparently easy prey was within his 
grasp. He advanced with a few followers in 
pursuit of it; but before he couid overtake 
the unprotected band, Abu Sopbyan had sent 
fora reinforcement from Mecca. A troop, 
consisting of nine hundred and fifty men, 
among whom were the chief persons of the 
city, instantly obeyed the summons, Maho- 
met was posted between the caravan and the 
coming succour, being able to oppose to this 
formidable force no more than three hundred 
and thirteen soldiers, mounted for the most 
part on camels; some few (according to some 
authors, not more than two) being mounted 
on horses. Undismayed by this disparity of 
foree Mahomet determined to try the event 
of a battle, and risk his fortune and perhaps 
his life upon the contest. The troops were 
persuaded to engage the superior forces of the 
enemy, and for the present to abandon the 


———— 

* Koran, ¢. 2, p. 48, 

t This is explained by Sale to mean, be vigilant, and 
provide yourselves with arms and necessarics, Koran 
¢. 4. p, 107; and Sale’s note. 

{ Koran, e 4. pp 108, 169, ¢. 9, p,238, The command 
'o war against the enemies of the faith is repeated in 
chapters, 2,4, 8, 9,22,and 47, See also Sale, Pre. Dise,, 
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tempting prize of Abu Sophyan’s rich cara- 
van. Mahomet animated them by his prayers, 
and in the name of the Most High promised 
them certain victory. However assured he 
might have been of divine assistance, he was 
careful to let slip no human means of secur- 
ing success. An entrenchment was made to 
cover the flank of his troop, and a rivulet 
flowed past the spot he had chosen for his en- 
cainpment, and furnished his army witha con- 
stant supply of water. When the enemy ap- 
peared descending from the hills, Mahomet 
ordered his soldiers to the attack; but before 
the armies could engage, three combatants, 
Ali, Al Hareth, and Hamza, on the side of 
the Moslems, and three of the Koreish, join- 
ed in single conflict. The Moslem warriors 
were victorious, and thus gave to both armies 
a presage of the coming engagement. The 
prophet, with Abubeker, at the commence- 
ment of the battle, mounted a pulpit, fervent- 
ly demanding of God the assistance of Ga- 
briel, and three thousand angels* ; but when 
his army appeared to waver, he started from 
his place of prayer, mounted a horse, and 
flinging a handful of dust into the air, ex- 
claiming, “ May their faces be confounded,” 
rushed upon the encmy. F'anaticism render- 
ed his followers invincible; the numerous 
forces of the Koreish were unable to break 
the ranks or resist the furious attacks of his 
confiding soldiers, ‘They fled, leaving seven- 
iy of their principal officers dead upon the 
field, and seventy prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy}. Of the Moslems, only fourteen 
were slain: the names of the slaughtered 
wuriors have been Landed down to posterity, 
and enrolled among the list of pious martyrs, 
whom the faithful Mussulman is taught to 
worship. ‘The victorious army stripped the 
dead bodies of their enemies, insulted, and 
threw them into a well. A more convincing 
proof of their barbarity and ignorance could 
not have been desired, The child im his anger 
beats the inanimate object of his displeasure ; 
the savage, equally ignorant, and unable to 
conceive the lifeless corse wholly destitute of 
will and consciousness, satisfies his ferocious 
vengeance, and exercises his brutal ingenuity 
on the inanimate trunk of his adversary. Only 
two of the prisoners, however, were sacrific- 
ed to the anger of the prophet, Al Nodar, 
and Okba, at his command, suffered death by 
the hand of Ali, the remainder were after- 
wards ransomed by their relations. Part of 
the caravan was captured, but. the greater 
portion arrived safely at Mecca}. The spoils, 
however, arising from the ransom of the pris- 
oners, and the partial plunder of the caravan, 
amounted te a considerable sum; the fifth 
part taken for the prophet’s share, being no 





* Sale, note ¢d. Koran, ec. p. 56. 
{ Mod. Univ, Hist. b. 1. ¢. 1, p. 108. 
t ib. b. 1, e.1, see, 2, p, 110, 
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less than twenty thousand dirhems of silver*. 

The Moslems now hoped to remain at 
peace; and for some time their expectations 
were fulfilled. Tradition says that the dis- 
turber of this happy tranquility was a Jew, 
the son of Al-Ashraf, by name Caab; who 
being a poet, deplored in toching verses the 
unhappy fate of those enemies of Mahomet 
who fell at the battle of Beder, and had the 
hardihood to sing his poems to the people 
within the walls of Medina. Mahomet, when 
informed of Caab’s conduct, exclaimed, “ Who 
will deliver me from the son of Al-Ashraf?” 
A ready instrument was not wanting: Mo- 
hammed, the son of Mosalama, answered, 
“I, O Apostle of God, will rid you cf him,” 
Caab was soon after murdered by Moham- 
med, while hospitably entertaining one of the 
assassins followers. War was immediately 
renewedt. 

In the next year, the third of the Hejira, 
the Koreish assembled an army of three 
thousand men, under the command of Abu 
Sophyan, and proceeded to besiege the pro- 
phet in the city of Medina. Mahomet de- 
termined to await the attack within the walls 
of the city. His former victory, however, 
had too much elated his troops to allow them 
to pursue this prudent course. They de- 
manded of the prophet to be led out to battle, 
and he unwisely yielded to their clamorous 
supplication. Impelled also by the same ar- 
dour that influenced his followers, he un- 
warily promised them certain victory. The 
prophetic powers of the Apostle of God were 
to be estimated by the event. Mahomet in 
every encounter seems to have manifested in 
a high degree the talents of a general; his 
troops were always arranged in the manner 
best suited to the occasion, and he might 
fairly assert that he owed his success as much 
to his own intellect as to the valour of his sol- 
diers. In the present, his army, consisting of 
about one thousand men, was advantageously 
posted on the declivity of a mountain, near 
Ohad, four miles from Medina. Three stand- 
ards were confided each one to a separate 
tribe, while the great standard was carried 
before the prophet himself; and a chosen 
band of fifty archers were stationed in the 
rear with peremptory orders to remain there, 
till commanded to the attack by Mahomet 
himself. The conflict commenced by the 
Moslems charging down the hill, and break- 
ing through the enemy’s ranks. Victory or 
Paradise was the reward promised by Mahom- 
et to his soldiers, and they strove with frantic 
enthusiasm to obtain the expected recom- 


* Gibbon’s Dec, and Fall, c, 50, p, 132, It would seem 
that thissum was obtained in a subsequent capture, and 
not from that of Abu Sophyan’s caravan, the great part 
of which escaped at the battle of Beder, Mod, Univ, 
Hist,, b, 1, c, 1, sec, 2. p. 118. Dirhem, “ A dirhem and 
a half weighs a drachm; so that there are twelve to'an 
yong ae eight drachms.” D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient. 
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pense. The line of the enemy was quickly 
disordered, and an instant an easy Victory 
seemed about to crown the efforts of the 
Moslem troops. At this moment the archers 
in the rear, impelled by the hope of plunder, 
deserted their station, and scattered they. 
selves over the field. Khaled, an experienced 
general of the Koreish, seized the favourable 
opportunity; and furiously charging the army 
of Mahomet on the, flank, dispersed their dis 
ordered and unguarded flanks, and turned tl 
fate of the day. The soldiers of Mahomet 
began to give way in every direction; Khaled 
called aloud that Mahomet was slain, and the 
rout became general. The prophet endeay. 
oured in vain to rally his broken troops; lie 
fought with desperate valour; exposed his 
person, where the danger appeared greatest; 
was wounded in his face by a javelin, had 
two of his teeth beaten out by a stone, was 
thrown from his horse, and would inevitably 
have been slain, but for the determined valour 
of a few chosen adherents, who rescued hin 
from the throng, and bore him away to a place 
of safety. The day was utterly lost ; seventy 
of his soldiers were slain, and his reputation 
was in imminent peril. His followers mur. 
mured, and asserted that the will of the Lon 
had not been revealed to him, since his con- 
fident prediction of success had been follow- 
ed by signal defeat, The prophet threw the 
blame upon the sins of his people: the anger 
of the Lord, he said, had fallen upon them, 
in consequence of their security. The Lori 
had determined to try who were the true be- 
lievers, who the faithless. “ Did ye imagine 
that ye should enter Paradise, when as yet 
God knew not those among you who fought 
strenuously in his cause; nor knew those who 
persevered with patience.”* By these miser- 
able shifts he endeavoured to excuse the fal: 
sity of his prophecy. Abu Sophyan, howe- 
ver, did not pursue his success. Lastem 
warfare depends upon so many chances, that 
to account for this strange neglect is impos 
sible. In the east the army that this week is 
victorious, may by the next be melted away 
and dispersed. ‘They had not then, and they 
have not now, any mode of regular warfare. 
No provision is made fora long and continued 
plan of operations. A distant end, to be at- 
tained by means ofa series of many interven- 
ing actions, is never conceived by an eastem 
general. He assemblesa number of soldiers, 
and with his tumultuary army hastens to * 
general conflict. If successful enough to an- 


his enterprise is attained: if not, it must be- 
referred to another and more favourable op- 
portunity. To keep his army in the field, to 
feed, pay, and clothe them during a years 
campaign, seems almost impossible. ‘The 
different armies of the Arabs were bans 
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> war was again renewed, and Mahomet was 
> now successful. The mode in which he freed 


Life of Mahomet. 
‘ly summoned on some sudden emergen- 
pong the hope of plunder they 
raadily followed to the field; when defeated 
of their object, they as readily dispersed. 
At the commencement of the next year 


himself from one of his opponents at this pe- 
riod, deserves to be recorded. Being inform- 
od that Sophyan the son of Khaled was col- 
lecting men for the purpose of attacking him, 
he ordered Abdollah the son of Onais sur- 
named Dhu’l-Malldhrat, that is, a man ready 
to undertake anything, to assassinate Sc- 
phyan. Abdollah obeyed his _prophet’s 
commands, and murdered Sophyan in the 
valley of Orsa, He immediately return- 
ed to Mahomet, who upon hearing the 
success of his enterprise, gave him in 
sign of his friendship the cane which he usual- 
ly carried.* Sick Sa 

We have neither space nor inclination to 
enumerate the various battles fuught by Ma- 
homet during the five succeeding years. Suf- 
fice it to say, that according to the computa- 
tion of some authors, no less than twenty-se- 
ven expeditions were undertaken, in which 
he personally commanded ; and in which nine 
pitched battles were fought.t During the same 
period, he was besieged in Medina by the im- 
placable Koreish; but, by his own skill, and 
the bravery of his troops, he repelled all their 
attacks, and eventually dissolved the confeder- 
acy into which they had entered with the 
neighbouring tribes. In the sixth year of the 
Hejira, with fourteen hundred men, he medi- 
tated what he asserted to be a peaceful pil- 
grimage tothe holy temple of Mecca. En- 
trance into the city being refused by the peo- 
ple, the prophet, in his anger, determined to 
force his way. At this critica] juncture an 
ambassador was dispatched from Mecca to 
demand a peace. The policy of Mahomet in- 


duced him to lay aside his determination of 


assaulting his native city, and to accept the 
peaceful offers of his countrymen. A truce 


of ten years was consequently concluded _be- 


tween the prophet and the Koreish. 


Two years had hardly elapsed when Ma- 


homet accused the people of Mecca ofa breach 
of their engagement. When a man is really 
desirous of quarrelling, a pretext is never 
wanting. He was now strong, and his ene- 
mies were weak. His superstitious reverence 
for the city of his nativity, and for the temple 
it contained, served also to influence his de- 
termination for war. The time since the con- 
cluding of the truce had been skilfully em- 
ployed in seducing the adherents of the Ko- 
reish, and converting to his religion the chief 
citizens of Mecca. With an army of ten 
thousand men, he marched to besiege it, and 
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no sooner did he appear before the walls, than 


the city surrendered at discretion. Abu So- 
phyan*,the inveterate enemy of Mahomet and 
his religion, presented the keys of the city to 
the conqueror; and yielding to the arguments 
enforced by the scimetar of the furious Omar, 
he bowed down before the prophet, and ac- 
knowledged him to be the apostle of God.— 
Mahomet, though a conqueror and an — 
tor, was not cruel; his anger was directed ra- 
ther against the gods of his country, than its 
inhabitants. He destroyed the whole of the 
idols, but executed no more than three men 
and two women belonging to the party of his 
enemies. The chiefs of the Koreish prostrat- 
ed themselves before him, and earnestly de- 
manded mervy at his hands. “ What mercy 
can you expect from the man whom you have 
wronged?” exclaimed Mahomet in reply to 
their supplication. “ We confide in the gene- 
rosity of our kinsman.” You shall not con- 
fide in vain,” was the politic, perhaps gene- 
rous, reply of the impostor. “ Begone; you 
are safe; you are free.” They were thence- 
forth left unmolested, and places of honour 
and trust were still confided to their care.* 
We have now reached the period at which 
the religion of Mahomet may be considered 
to have been permanently settled. ‘The con- 
quest of Mecca and of the Koreish was the 
signal for the submission of the rest of Ara- 
bia.t ‘The events of the prophet’s after life 
cease, therefore, to possess an interest for an 
European reader. ‘They were, for the most 
part, merely expeditions undertaken for the 
purpose of reducing the petty tribes who still 
resisted his authority; and were all of them 
eventually successful. ‘The influence and re- 
ligion of Mahomet continued rapidly to ex- 
tend : his difficulties were over; and the hour 
of his prosperity has nothing to instruct or 
to amuse the general reader, Between the 
taking of Mecca and the period of his death, 
not more than three years elapsed. In that 
short period he had destroyed the idols of 
Arabia ; had extended his conquests to the 
borders of the Greek and Persian empires ; 
had rendered his name formidable to those 
once mighty kingdoms; had tried his arms 
against the disciplined troops of the former, 
and defeated them ina desperate encounter at 
Muta. His throne was now firmly establish- 
ed, and an impetus given to the Arabian na- 
tions, that in a few years induced them to in- 
vade, and enabled them to subdue, a great 
portion of the globe. India, Persia, the Greek 
empire, the whole of Asia Minor, Egypt, Bar- 
bary, and Spain, were reduced by their victo- 
riousarms. And although Mahomet did not 
live to see such mighty conquests, he laid the 





*Itis difficult to understand how this Abu Sophyan, 
who was stated in a former paragraph to have been assi- 
nated, should now perform this duty.—Ep, 
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first foundations of this wide-spreading do- 
minion, and established over the whole of Ara- 
bia, and some parts of Syria, the religion he 
had founded. 


One year before the taking of Mecca, Ma- 
homet had been poisoned by a Jewish female 
at Chaibar. From the effects of this poison, 
he is supposed never afterwards to have reco- 
vered. Day by day he visibly declined, and 
at the end of four years after that event, and 
in the sixty-third* year of his age, it was evi- 
dent that his life was hastening to a close. 
Some time previous, he was conscious of the 
approach of death, and met it with firmness 
and composure. ‘I'ill within three days of his 
end, he regularly performed the service of his 
church, and preached to his people. “ ‘If there 
be any man,’ said the prophet from the pulpit, 
*whom I have unjustly scourged, | submit 
my own back to the lash of retaliation. Have 
[ aspersed the reputation of any Musselman?! 
let him proclaim my faults in the face of the 
congregation. Has any one been despoiled of 
his goods! the little I possess’ shal] compen- 
sate the interest and principal of the debt.’ 
‘ Yes.’ replied a voice from the crowd, ‘I am 
entitled to three drachms of silver.’ Maho- 
met heard the complaint, satisfied the demand, 
and thanked his creditor that he accused him 
in this world rather than at the day of judg- 
ment.’}” He enfranchised his slaves, and 
quietly awaited the approach of death. The 
violence of his fever however rendered him 
delirious, and during one of his paroxysms 
he demanded pen and ink, to compose or dic- 
tate a divine book. Omar, who was watching 
his dying moments, refused his request, lest 
the expiring prophet might dictate anything 
that should supersede the Koran. The tradi- 
tions of his wives and companions relate that 
at the hour of his death he maintained the same 
character he had borne through life. He declar- 
ed that Gabriel visited him, and respecttully 
asked permission to separate his soul from his 
body. The prophet granted his request, 
and the agonies of death came upon him. 
The blooming Ayesha, the best beloved of his 
wives, hung tenderly over her expiring hus- 
band ; her knee sustained his drooping head 
as he lay stretched upon the floor; she watch- 
ed with trembling anxiety hischanging coun- 
tenance, and heard the last broken sounds of 
his voice. Recovering from a swoon, into 
which the agony of his painshad thrown him, 
with acalm and steady gaze, he raised his 
eyes to heaven, bat with faltering accents 
exclaimed,“ O! God, pardon my sins. Yes, 
I come among my fellow labourers on high.” 
He then sprinkled his face with water, and 
quietly expired. At Medina, in the very 
chamber where he breathed his last, the piety 
‘of his votaries deposited his remains, and 


* Abulpharagius, Pocock's trans. p, 13. 
Gibbon, c, 50. p, 144. 
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erected over them a simple and unadorno) 
monumeit.* Medina, on account of the Dre. 
cious relics of the Ph ei has become sacra 
in the eyes of all Moslem nations, and ho), 
the second place aipong the cities oft), 
earth. And the pious pilgrim on his way ; 
Mecca increases the worth of his pilgrimag: 
if he turn aside to visit also the city whic) 
contains the ashes of Mahomet. 

Secr, 1V.—With the succeeding reyo}y. 
tions of the Arabian empire our present py. 
pose hasno connexion. Our task is finish, 
at the death of Mahomet, and all that yy 
remains for us to perform is to estimate } 
character. 

Mahomet found his countrymen living w. 
der certain institutions, following a certajy 
code of morals and of law, and professing , 
certain rude religion. These institutions 
through his instrumentality, all underwey 
a material alteration. Did he by this alter. 
tion improve the situation of his countrymen! 
and if so, to what extent did he improve it! 
These are the questions by which his worth 
must be judged ; and they can be fully ani 
fairly answered, only when we have carefi- 
ly examined the institutions he framed as 

ey severally regard the government, tlic 
laws, the religion, the morals and the map. 
ners of his countrymen. By summing w 
his excellencies and defects in each and all of 
these departments, we shall.alone be able to 
estimate the public character, of the man.— 
His private character must be judged by his 
adherence to those rules of morality which his 
people adopted, and which his own judgment 
afterwards approved. 

The governmentof his country Malhowet 
left as faulty ashe found it. Previous to his 
mission the people had been subject to the 
sway of powerful nobles, whose dominion was 
uncontrolled either by established forms of 
government, or by established laws. Tlic 
petty despotisms of the nobles were by Ma- 
bomet united under one head ; but the rude 
mind of the barbarian was unable to conceive 
any other means of governing his distav! 
provinces than to delegate his own despotic 
power tothe governors he appointed to rule 
over them. The separate provinces, there- 
fore, though they now owed obedience to one 
and the same distant monarch, were, neverthie- 
less, ruled as before, each by its own petty 
despot. Supported by the authority of a mig! 
ty empire, and influenced in his private man- 
ners, in his expenditure and in his public con- 
duct, by the example of his sublime original, 
the petty tyrant lost no ‘particle of his mis 


Us 


* Concerning the absard stories of the hanging coffin 
of Mahomet we shall say nothing, our space being too 
precious to be spentin such idle discussions. ‘To those 
that are desirous of information on this point, we recon! 
mend the article Manomert, in Bayle; note pn. Niebulir 
says, ‘* the tomb is of plain mason werk, in the form 0!“ 
chest, and this is all the monument,” Travels, ¢ 6, 
92, Tink. Coll 
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~ J although superior 


jevousness; Op as before, was the 
“ee the unfortunate multitude*. ' 

That Mahomet established no other form of 

than the usual despotism of ori- 

tions, even for the central govern- 

— ial not excite our astonishment. For 

to his countrymen in the 


*-* 


qualifications requisite to lead and impose up- 
on a barbarous people, he was possessed of 
little really useful omg He had just 
arrived at that degree of knowledge which 
renders a man sensible of the So we of 
some governinent ; of some person to lead the 
armies of his nation in war, and to adjudge 
their differences in peace ; beyond this he had 
made no advance. He knew not that the 
same circumstances which render a governor 
necessary, create also a necessity that some 
securities should exist against the abuse of 
power by the governor himself. If he was 
thus ignorant, his merits as a legislator were 
of the lowest description ; if he were not, he 
was culpably indifferent. ; 

The glare and pomp of constant victory, 
and wide-spreading conquests, are too often 
able to attract the admiration, and to disturb 
the jndgment of the historian, Whenever a 
nation has been induced to unite its energies, 
and to direct them to the annoyance and de- 
struction of its neighbours, it is usually thought 
that its government has of necessity been 
improved, and its people rendered happy and 
prosperous. ‘To him, however, who wil coolly 
investigate the causes of a nation’s prosper- 
ity, war, in every shape, must appear the 
most tremendous of human miseries. The 


happiness of a people depends upon means of 


enjoyment, which, m by far the greater num- 
ber of cases, are the produce of industry : in- 
dustry employed in deriving from the soil the 
productions of nature, and fashioning them 
for use according to our several wants and de- 


sires. But the devastations of war disturb 
the peaceful vocations of the industrious ar- 


tisan and agriculturist; its expenses swallow 
up the pee si of their labour ; that which 
ought to be employed in reproduction is thrown 
away inthe maintenance of armies ; and while 
the glory of the nation is mcreased, while 
the wreath of victory is, by vulgar admiration, 
placed upon the brows of its warriors, the 
people are reduced to starving and the tri- 
umphs of the successful general are purchased 
by the misery of millions. Those who have 


admired the mighty conquests of the Arab 


prophet have seldom been at the pains to learn 


whether the people of Arabia were made hap- 
py by those conquests, or whether the nations 


subdued by his victorious arms had their wel- 
fare increased by having their fields overrun, 


* A more abominable race of governors never existed 
than the lieutenants of the Caliphs, whe Ma. 
homet. A history of their cruelties may be found in 
. Iekley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. ii, reign of Moawiyah 
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and their towns destroyed by his ferocious fol- 
lowers. What is usually termed the increased 
national greatness of Arabia, that is, its in- 
creased power of subduing and destroying its 
neighbours, entitles Mahomet to no respect. 


KORAN. 


The Koran must be considered as the code 
of laws, religion, and morality, which Ma- 
homet, in his character of legislator, pro- 
mulgated to the people of Arabia. It con- 
tains almost every thing he left behind him in 
the shape of precept and instruction; and 
such as it is, was supposed by him, and is 
still thought by his followers, to comprise all 
the information that is requisite for the happi- 
ness of mankind. “It must be remarked, 
that, as the Alcoran is among the Mussul- 
mans the only book of law, it consequently ~ 
comprehends all their civil, and, tospeak ac- 
cording to our own phraseology, all their 
canon law. And as it comprehends also the 
truths which they ought to believe, it follows 
that a doctor in the law is, according to them, 
a doctor in theology, and that the two pro- 
fessions of law and theology are amongst 
them inseparable. 

“ This law, upon which is founded all the 
theology and all the jurisprudence of the Mus- 
sulmans, is then comprised in the Koran, in 
the same manner that the law of the Jews is 
comprised in the Five Books of Moses*.” 

When Mahomet first laid claim to divine 
inspiration, he cunningly contrived to obtain 
in reality the power of making laws. In 
name, indeed, he was but the instrument by 
which the divine decrees were made known 
to the world. He informed his followers, and 
they believed him, that in the seventh heaven 
there had been from everlasting a large table, 
called the preserved table, on which were 
recorded the commands of the Almighty. 
From this table a copy had been taken, and 
conveyed by the Angel Gabriel to the lowest 
heaven, on the night of the divine decree. 
From this copy, as Mahomet’s necessities re- 
quired, fragments were conveyed by inspira- 
tion to the prophet, and by him were announc- 
ed to Mi followers. As might have been ex- 
pected, they were connected intimately with 
Mahomet’s immediate interests; were com- 
posed for the momentary service; they assum- 
ed no regular form; and possessed few of the 
requisites toa complete and accurate body of 
laws. These fragments, as we have before 
stated, were, by the succeeding caliphs, col- 
lected into one volume, in the form of the 
present Koran. 

The whole is divided into one hundred and 
fourteen portions, which may properly term- 
ed chapters ; and these again into smaller di+ 





* D’Herbelot, Bib. Orient, mot Fax, 
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visions, which may with equal propriety be 
called verses. 

There is not the slightest approximation to 
any thing like design or method in either the 
larger or the suales divisions. Neither the 
time at which they were revealed, nor the 
matter they contain, was the rule by which 
they were arranged ; they were, in fact, thrown 
together without order or meaning. The di- 
visions of the chapters also are equally faulty. 
One verse has seldom any connexion with the 
preceeding; and the same subject is in no 
case continued for a dozen verses in succes- 
sion ; each one appears an isolated precept or 
exclamation ; the tendency of which it is dif- 
ficult, the pertinence impossible to discover. 

The first nine titles will convey te the 
reader a fair conception of the skill in arrange- 
ment and nomenclature manifested by the 
prophet’s followers. 

1. The Preface. 2. The Cow. 3, The 
Family of Iram. 4. Women. 5. Table. 6. 
Cattle. 7. Al Araf. 8. The Spoils. 9. The 
Declaration of Immunity. 


The language of the book, if we may judge 
by the translations we possess, is by no means 
superior to its arrangement. The Arabians 
themselves declare it to be beyond competi- 
tion. Nothing inferior to the divinity, say 
they, could have composed such magnificent 
sentences. Mahomet himself was so con- 
vinced of the beauty of his style, that he bold- 
ly advanced its perfection as the most striking 

roof of the authenticity of his mission. “ ‘The 

oranists, or persons attached to the Koran, 
find nothing eloquent or excellent out of the 
Book. They assert that Lebid, one of the 
most famous poets of the Arabs, became a 
convert upon the reading of three or four verses 
of the second chapter, which he believed in- 
imitable in their style. ‘These Koranists are 
great enemies to the philosophers, particularly 
to metaphysicians and school-men. They. con- 
demn both Averroes and Avicenna, the two 
greatest ornaments of Moslemism; and also 
Plato and Aristotle*.”” We suspect, howev- 
er, that the Arabians are as ignorant of style 
asof method. Rhapsody is in no place less 
desirable than in a body of laws. The expres- 
sion ofa law should be precise, clear, g@mplete, 
and brief. It would be difficult to discover 
any of these qualities in any portion of the 
Koran. To an Arabian ear the language may 
probably possess beauties that none but an 
Arabian can feel. But these delicate graces 
of style, though, in poetry, of infinite impor- 
tance, are of secondary, perhaps, no importance 
whatever in a book of laws. It is more than 
probable, also, that even these graces are ex- 
aggerated, and that fashion makes an Arabian 
pretend to feel beauties which in reality he 
never discovered. 


* D‘Herbelot, mot ALCORAN, p, 8] 


RELIGION. 


One thing it will be necessary to premise ;, 
specting the standard to which we intend ;, 
refer the religion of the impostor. The »,. 
ligion of Mahomet, unfortunately for the Jaryys 
portion of the human race, was not the rar; 
RELIGION. Asa meansof salvation, therefiy. 
it is worse than useless; we know too well tq; 
it cannot save men hereafter, we need op\y 
inquire if it can possibly make them happic; 
in this life. 

On examining the precepts of the Koray, 
we are astonished how little was either aide; 
to or altered by Mahomet in the ancient je. 
lief and institutions of the Arabs ; and, more. 
over, we cannot but feel sensible that thes 
alterations and additions were scarcely, if 9: 
all, for the better. The religion of Mahome:, 
as contra-distinguished from that of his coup. 
trymen, was marked by three peculiarities 
the first was, that he established the wors)i, 
of a single God ; the next, that he set hime; 
up for his inspired minister ; the third, that hy: 
commanded his followers to propagate their 
belief by the sword. The first of these view. 
ed in conjunction with his other doctrines, 
was little more than a nominal improvement, 
the two last evidently mischievous. 

The wild Indian, who, in the sun, fancies 
he beholds the sole governor of the universe, 
and to him alone pays his adoration, believes 
evidently in a single God; but no one can say 
that he believes in the only true God. His 
god is a phantasy, and may bea terrible phan- 
tasy. The ignorant savage may fancy him 
being endowed, not with mild and merciful, 
bat malignant and revengeful qualities. |i 
to this savage there should come some eli 
quent but ha!f-instructed philantrophist, wi 
should teach him that, instead of one such terri 
ble Divinity, there were two, whose pleasure: 
was Creating happiness not misery; who, in 
their beneficent solicitude, fashioned this won- 
derful universe, in order to enjoy the specta- 
cle of a world of happy creatures; can we be- 
lieve that the religion of the savage would 
not be improved, though now he should offer 
up his orisons to two divinities instead of one ! 
Mahomet, in circumscribing the number oi 
the Arabian gods, altered not their charac- 
ter. He left them as he found them—casily 
irritated, with difficulty appeased ; revenge- 
ful and capricious; to be propitiated rather 
by ceremonies than by virtuous actions; mor 
interested in the proper cut of a votary’s nails, 
or in the regular prostrations of his body, 
than in the happiness he enjoyed himself, or 
in the conduct he pursued towards others. 
There were seven things in which the faith- 
ful Mussulman was to believe; four things 
which he was to perform, only one of which 
was connected with the temporal welfare o! 
himself or his fellows. 





1. He was to believe in Mahomet’s God. 
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2, in Mahomet as his prophet; 3. in his an- 
gels; 4. in his scriptures; 5. in his prophets ; 
6, in the resurrection and day of judgment; 
7. in God’s absolute decree and predetermi- 
nation of good and evil. 

His im performances were—1. Prayer, 
under which were comprehended the wash- 
ings and purifications ; 2. Alms; 3. Fastings; 
and, 4. Pilgrimages to Mecca*. 

« There is no circumstance connected with 
a religious system more worthy of attention 
than its morality—than the ideas which it in- 
culcates respecting merit and demerit ; purity 
and impurity, innocence and guilt. _ If those 
qualities which render a man amiable, res- 
pectable, and useful as a human being; if wis- 
dom, beneficence, self-command, are cele- 
brated as the chief recommendations to the 
favor of the Almighty; if the production of 
happiness is steadily and consistently repre- 
sented as the most acceptable worship of the 
Creator, no other proof is requisite, that they 
who framed, and they who understand this 
religion, have arrived at high and refined no- 
tions of an all-perfect Being}.” ‘Taking this 
observation for our standard, it requires little 
penetration to discover that the conceptions 
of Mahomet respecting the requisites for a 
perfect religion, were those of an ignorant 
barbarian. ‘Throughout the Koran, the great- 
est possible stress 1s laid upon the necessity 
of a belief in Mahomet’s pretended mission ; 
all other virtues are useless if this single point 
of the prophet’s divine appointment be not, 
steadily fixed in the mind, and constantly 
present to the imagination of the aspirant to 
everlasting life, But while belief inthe pre- 
tended prophet is thus exalted to the highest 
point the imagination can conceive, the real- 
ly useful qualities are placed low down in the 
scale of importance. The consequence is, 
that the votary is careless of his conduct so 
long as he is fortunate enough to preserve a 
belief of the proper description. The faith- 
ful, that 1s the believing, Mussulman is in no 
doubt concerning his reception into the hea- 
venly regions, if, while inthe minor consi- 
deration of virtuous conduct, he might be 
wanting, he should have strictly followed the 
ceremonious observances of his religion, and 
firmly believed in the impostures of his pro- 
phet. This assertion is amply borne oat by 
experience. A Mussulman proverb condemns 
every man as untrustworthy who has perform- 
ed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

That general precepts may be found in 
the Koran, which, in emphatic language, 
command men to be virtuous, cannot be de- 
nied ; but it must be remembered that no leg- 
islator ever deliberately,in words, recommenc- 
ed vice. A general command to be virtuous is 
of little service, and should by no means _re- 


ceive our approbation till we have Jearned 
—— 


* Sale, Pre. Dis, sec. 4, p. 93. 
{ Mill's Uist, of British India, b, 2. ¢, 6, p. 263 
Vou. I. No. 6 
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what, in the legislator’s opinion, is deemed 


to be virtuous. The great object of every . 
legislator is to enforce the observance of what* 


he commands ; that observance he would con- 
sider virtue, though he should command his 
subjects toslay all who wore clothes or pro- 
fessed opinions differing from their own.— 
These vague and general precepts, then, may 
be considered as neither beneficial nor other- 
wise: no matter how emphatic, how beanti- 
ful may be the language in which they are 
conveyed. ‘The circumstance really impor- 
tant isthe conduct which the legislator has 
enjoined, and to which he has attached the 
character of virtue. We must learn what 
acts the legislator considers most acceptable 
tothe Divinity ; what acts he recommends to 


the approbation or mankind. We again quote 


Mr. Mill. 

“If we search a little further, we shall 
discover, that nations do not differ so much 
from one another in regard toa knowledge of 
morality and its obligations (the rules of mo- 
rality having been taught among nations in a 
manner remarkably similar,) as in the various 
degrees of steadiness, or the contrary, with 
which they assign the preference to moral 
above other acts. Among rude nations it has 
almost always been found that religion has 
served to degrade morality by advancing to 
the place of greatest honour those external 
performances, or those mental exercises, which 
more immediately regard the Deity, and with 
which, of course, he was supposed to be more 
peculiarly delighted. On no occasion, indeed, 
has religion obliterated the impressions of mo- 
rality, of which the rules are the fandamental 
laws of human society. It has everywhere 
met with the highest applause, and no where 
has it been celebrated in more pompous strains 
than in places where the most contemptible, 
or the most abominable rites have most effect- 
ually been allowed to usurp its honours. It is 
not so much, therefore. by the mere words in 
which morality“is mentioned, that we are to 
judge of the mental perfection of different na- 
tions, as by the place which it clearly holds in 
the established scale of meritorious acts.”* 

From the list of actions we have given, as 
necessary toa perfect Musselman, it is obvious 
that Mahomet established a scale of merito- 
rious acts, in which idle, ridiculous, useless, 
and sometimes mischievous observances occu- 
py the chief place, while all really useful ac- 
tions are passed over as unimportant. We 
need no further procf of the low character 
both of his religion and his morality. 

One mischievous portion of his religion must 
not be forgotten,viz., the command to propagate 
it by toree.* If there be one means more effect- 





* Ist. of Brit, India, bh. ii, ¢. 6, pp, 278, 279. 

+ "he following saving of Ali raises a vivid canception 
ofthe success of Mahomet’s preaching on this head: 
“ Hoty wars dre the pillars of the religion, and the 
highways of the happy ; and to them whe ae engaged 
in them, the gates of heaven shall be open.’’—(Ockley’s 
Trans, of Ali's Sayings, “a 
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ual than another of keeping men in perpetual 
ignorance, and consequent misery, it 1s to make 
truth and justice always the portion of the 
strongest. If, to the settlement of contending 
opinions, force alone be necessary, it is evident 
that the correctness of either is a matter of no 
moment. Consequently to discover whether 
an opinion be founded in truth will never be 
the aim of the disputant. The measurement 
of his own and his adversary’s powers, is the 
circumstance that will concern him; he will 
be careless concerning the propriety of his be- 
lief, so long as his arm is the stronger ; and 
hatred the most violent will arise in his mind 
againstall who do not agree with him, inas- 
much as non-accordance with his opinion im- 
plies a contempt of his power. He will learn 
to attach to words and symbols immeasurable 
importance, for they will be all that he can 
understand. His mind will be shut against 
conviction; and turned with implacable ani- 
mosity against every one who hoists not his 
standard, or who is not attached to his formu- 
la. Every bad passion will be generated in 
his mind; irascible, impatient of contradiction, 
and revengeful, he will be ignorant himself, 
and determined to keep othersso ; will resist 
every improvement, as an attack upon his 
creed, and invariably weigh every man’s 
worth, not by his actions, but by the words of 
his belief. 

The Arabians, before the appearance of 
Mahomet, were a tolerant people. They 
forced none to believe as they believed ; but 
lived in harmony and friendship with persons 
of every persuasion. In the retired citizens 
of Arabia, the Christian, the Jew, and the Pa- 
gan, al] found a refuge ; and not till the per- 
secuting spirit of Islam was established, were 
they disturbed in their hitherto peaceful ahode. 
Arabia, however, became through Mahomet 
divided against itself; and to the many al- 
ready existing causes of dispute were added 
the direfu] animosities of religion. 


LAW. 


Nothing but the prejudices of education could 
make a reasonable man look upon the Koran 
as a book of jurisprudence capable of convey- 
ing instruction to any but a nation of savages. 
Deficient in form; deficient in clearness; in- 
complete, it possesses not one single quality 
requisite toa body of law. Inthe midst of a 
vast farrago of nonsense, hidden amidst un- 
meaning explanations, and dark mysterious 
prophecies, there appears a command respect- 
ing the distribution of property, or the pun- 
ishment of offenders. But no explanations 
are given—noregular description of the means 
by which property may be acquired; no enu- 
meration of those by which the rights to it 
may be lost, is even attempted. The rights 
of individuals, in their several capacities, to 
the services of others; are nowhere distinctly 
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mentioned ; nor isthere any the most distant 
approximation to a systematic view of the sey. 
eral obligations to which it was intended ty 
subject the members of the community, x 
occasion prompted, or whena dispute happen. 
ed, Mahomet was accustumed to issue a reve. 
lation, which answered for the immediate 
purpose. But the original unwritten customs 
of the Arabs remained in full force, receiyins 
little modification from the decrees of the 
prophet. One advantage, and one alone, he 
may be supposed to have originated,—his 
were writien decrees; it was a commence. 
ment for a body of laws, though a rude and 
imperfect one. This benefit, however, js 
more than counterbalanced by the evil of their 
being irrevocable. What the ignorant bar. 
barian instituted, succeeding generations have 
been obliged to retain. No matter how ab 
surd, how injurious the decree, religion con- 
mands the faithful Moslem to abide by it— 
The Almighty was its author, and he is al- 
wise ; and, moreover, is as wise at one time 
as another. How, then, shall we pretend to 
amend the divine ordination, or fancy that he 
himself need amend it? The conclusion is 
irresistible, provided the premises be allowed. 
The nations who have assumed the Moslem 
faith have consequently remained, and, while 
professing it, will remain, barbarians. 

Into the particular laws which Mahomet 
established we do not intend toexamine. That 
many of them were useful cannot be denied; 
but to establish them argued no great wisdom 
on his part, whilst the loose and uncertain 
manner in which they were piomulgated 
shows that he himself attached little impor- 
tance to their establishment. Succeeding ages 
have, in some degree, improved upon this 
rude system of law ; but the improvemeut has 
been effected by the increasing civilization of 
the people, which has advanced in spite, not 
in consequence, of the Koran. As the opinions 
of the people have become more enlightened, 
better interpretations have been put upon the 
sacred volume; it has thus, in appearance, 
kept pace with the improvement of the people. 
From the obscure style in which the holy book 
is written, it is liable toseveral interpretations; 
in a barbarous age, a barbarous interpretation 
was the one chosen; but when succeeding 
times revolted at these abominable precepts, 
the interested clergy declared that their pre- 
decessors had been mistaken; that the true 
spirit of the Islam religion and Jaw had been 
misunderstood. It has nevertheless constantly, 
and for the most part successfully, withstood 
all improvement. The amelioration in its 
tenets has been rare; and has never taken 
place till the bigoted priesthood foresaw that 
further opposition would be dangerous. _ 

Even from this hasty and imperfect review 
of Mahomet’s actions as a legislator, the read- 
er will be able to form a tolerably correct e* 
timate of his public character. That he was 
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ian, unskilled in the sciences of which 
” roel himself the inspired teacher, and 
deserving a very small portion of applause, as 
having advanced the civilization of his people 
beyond the point at which he found it abun- 
dantly manifest: that he was superior to the 
age in which he lived may be believed from 
the success of imposture. Among a peo- 
ple so rude as the Arabs, however, a very slight 
superiority was sufficient to render him thus 
successful. His talents contributed to his own 
fortune, not to his nation’s improvement; he 
was skilled in whatever was necessary for his 
rsonal aggrandisement; in whatever was 
useful to others he was miserably deficient. 

Of his private character we need say little. 
He has usually been branded with opprobrium 
for not conforming to established rules of mo- 
rality, of which unhappily he was totally ig- 
norant. For this, assuredly he deserved no 
reprenension. That, however, for which he 
does deserve the severest reprehension, is his 
departure from the morality which he approved 
and adopted. The moral code of a people must 
be judged by its approximation to that perfect 
standard which provides completely for the 
happiness of mankind ; but the moral charac- 
ter of a particular man must be judged by the 
steadiness of his adherence to that code which 
he considers the correct one. 

His unbounded gratification of his amorous 

ropensities has been urged as a rex of his 
caseliie. In this, however, he followed 
the manners of his countrymen: among them 
it was no crime to maintain as many female 
slaves and wives as their wealth permitted, 
and their desires prompted. Mahomet, in 
acting up to the measure both of one and the 
other, offended against no rule of morality with 
which he was acquainted. 

Mahomet was a murderer and an impostor. 
He prompted and approved of the assassina- 
tion of Sophyan and Caab. It must, however, 
be recollected that, among the barbarous Ara- 
bians, the same carefulness of life was not in- 
culcated as among a civilised people ; and the 
prophet, in getting rid of his enemies, did not 
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outrage the feelings of his friends or his ene- 
mies, Wecannot, indeed, but detest the morali- 
ty of a people who tolerated such conduct, and 
also hold in exceedingly low estimation the 
civilization of him, who, pretending toimprove 
that morality, upheld and practised the very 
worst portion of its tenets. 

That Mahomet was an impostor cannot be 
doubted. In the early part of his public life 
he might have fancied himself somewhat pe- 
culiarly gifted; but that his self-delusion 
should have continued to the later days of his 
life, to such an extent as toacquit him of fraud, 
is utterly impossible. His story of the heaven- 
ly journey was a fiction, which nothing but 
absolute madness could have permitted him 
to believe. Moreover the constant visits of 
the angel Gabriel, precisely at the critical mo- 
ment when his aid was needed, are sufficient 
evidence of a perfect absence of all self-delu- 
sion. But, being an impostor, did he employ 
the power he acquired to theadvantage of his 
people or to his own aggrandisement? He 
exalted himself toa throne, and, possibly when 
his own interests were not concerned, did, as 
far as his abilities enabled him, further the 
welfare of his people. He was not cruel, nor 
sanguinary: his conquests were generally 
speaking marked by no butchery*” nor was 
his government a tyrannical one. In his pri- 
vate life he was mild and gentle; affectionate 
to his friends and his wives; aud just and bon- 
ourable in his dealings. As a private man, 
among his own people, he was esteemed vir- 
tuous and beneficent. For the most part he 
wanted rather the knowledge than the 
will to be an estimable citizen, as well as a 
benificent legislator. His vices were the 
vices of his age ; and, as he was little superior 
in knowledge to the men by whom he was 
surrounded, it is not wonderful that he did 
not greatly surpass them in virtue. 





* Like other conquerors, Mahomet was occasionally 
cruel; he was, never: he'ess, as compared with his age 
and nation, a merciful conqneror.—See for specimens of 
his cruelties, Modern Universal History, b, 1. ¢. 1 p. 13)3 





NOTE. 


It may be of service to point out to the reader the au 

thorities on this portion of history, In reading to acquire 
knowledge respecting the fortunes of mankind during 
any particular period, two objects should be keptin view : 
—Ist, to discover what events accurred ; 2d, to learn the 
manners and institutions of the people whose history we 
are investigating. A deal of events without a knowledge 
ofthe institutions and cusioms which must materially 
have influenced those events is utterly barren of instruc 

tion, Under this twofold division we shall therefore 
class the authois which we are about to recommend. [1 
must be remembered that only such portions of history 
are here in contemplation, as are requite to elucidate the 
life of Mahomet. 


1. Works giving the History of Events, 
1. The first we should recommend is the first chapter 
of the first book of the Mcdern Universal History, whici 
«8 a repertory of facts is valuable. The Arabic schola 


could not do better than trace out the Arabian authors 
there quoted, 

2. Chapter 50 and 51 of Gibbon's Decline and Fall. 
These contain an easy, graceful narative of the prophet's 
life and conquests of hig followers, a superficial account 
of his institutions, and a host of authoriues to which the 
industrious historical reader would do well to refer. In 
Gibbon, moreover, will be found a clear description of 
the situation of the Greek empire, and all we know on 
the subject of Persia during that period. 

3. Gagnier's Life of Mahomet contaius the fullest ac- 





count of his fortunes that any writer has left us. Gag- 
nie: has written precisely as a Musselman might have 
written, He has related all the wonderful siories that 
the Arabs report of their prophet; and cooly describes 
every act of atrocity without observation or repuguanec, 

4. Prideaux will add little to our knowledge, but his 
book is not long. 
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5, Ockley’s History ofthe Saracens. A most remark- 
able and original work, giving a lively picture of the 
times; containing some good, and many extravagant 
observations: it well dese: ves perusal, 

6, Pocock's translations will be read by a hardy and 
determined investigator, but by no other. 

These sources will de sufficient, and if more be re- 
quired, the reader wil! be abie, from the light they aflord, 
to discover the remainder for himself. 

(To these should be added Bush's Life of Mohammed, 
which forms one of the volumes of the Family Library, } 


Il, Works respecting the Manners, Insti‘utions, &e, 


1. Sale’s Koran, and Preliminary Discourse, It would 
be difficult to find a more excellent authority. He has 
few prejudices, and relutes a great deal. ‘The reader is 
presented with a copious and candid detail, and is gener 
ally leftto form his own judgment, Like too many 
other oriental scholars, however. Sale, was much inclined 
to overrate the worth of that literature of which be en- 
joyed a sort of monopoly. His facts may be relied on. 

2. Ancient Universal History, vol. xviii. b, iv, c, 21, 
written by Sale, and containing an excellent account ol 
the laws and customs of the Arabs. 

3. Niebuhr’s Travels, The best of the orieutal travel 
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lers : he relates, honestly, and judges like a philesopher 

4. D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orientale, Of this work, Gjp- 
bon says, ‘the Oriental Library of a Frenchman woy\q 
instruct the most learned Mufti of the east :” and agai) 
“ for the characier of the respectable author consult tis 
friend Thevenot (Voyages du Levant, part i.c, 1.) His 
work is an agreeable miscellany, which must gratirty 
every taste ; but | can never digest the alphabetical onde, 
and I find him more satisfactory in the Persian than the 
Arabic history.” (Decline and Fall, ec. 51.) 

5, Not connected immediately with the present portion 
of history, but an admirable guide nevertheless in our jy, 
vestigations, is Mill's British [ndia, b, 2. The author of 
the present work cannot omit this opportunity to ucknow. 
ledge the great debt he owes to the profound historian of 
British India. 

The French writers of the eighteenth century, more 
particularly of the Encyclopedia, are unsafe guides, V heir 
conclusions are generally well drawn from false data, 
So with Voltaire, 

7, Of the various modern travels into Arabia it is not 
necessary to speak specifically. They are all amusing 
and many of them instructive. The facts generally cay 
be relied on. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IFE OF MUHAMMED—CHARACTER—DOCTRINE. 


7 will be seen that we have replaced the 
ontents of this chapter by the Life of Ma- 
homet from the Library of Useful Knowledge. 


AN EMPIRE. 


used and ill-fated Ali, as the true successor to 
the Kalifate. Scarcely forty days intervened 
between the death of Muhammed and that of 
his only daughter Fatima, the wife ot Ali; 
which loss, and the bias of the people in fa- 
vour of “ the Faithful Witness,” influenced 
Ali to acquiesce in the election of Abubeker. 

His task was a difficult one, for the Koran 


Vithout changing, however, the order of! had not yet taken such deep root but that the 


e chapter, we now proceed regularly with 
r. Upham’s work.—Eb. 





CHAPTER II. 


MUHAMMED’S IMMEDIATE SUCCESSORS. 


~~ Asveexer, the father of Ayesha the favourite 
wife of Muhammed, stepped into the vacant 


Kalifate, u. 11, (a. D. 632,) to the exclusion 
of Ali,* the son-in-law of the Prophet, who 


Thad the preferable claim. Thus early began 


+ the disunion between the Sunnites, or follow- 
; ‘+ ers ofthe four first Kalifs, and the Shiites, 
) who curse their memory, and extol the ill- 


BP dccee | ii 
pititeace a baie) 





*Itis very remarkable, that all the extraordinary zeal 
and affection evidenced by Ali to the prophet, did not in- 
tluence him to declare him his successor, especially as he 
was his son in law, and, having been his companion and 
7 from the first, had approved his zeal so power 
ully. 

Whether it was the determination of Muhammed to 
show himself above the desire of aggrandizing his family, 
or that he deemed it detrimental to personally designate 
his successor, he clearly restricted himself to bearing 
public testimony to Ali, and to giving him opportunities 
of recommending him to the faithful. As Ali did not fol- 
low the Prophet in bis expedition against the Greeks in 
the ninth year of the Hejira, it was rumoured that he was 
indisgrace. Ali being disquieted, set out forthe army 
Surprised by his appearance, Muhammed observed, “I 
left you at Medina, because I could confide to no other 
person but you only, my affairs in that city in my ab 
sence. Return thither; youareto me what Aaron was 
to the legislator of the Israelites.” 

Two months after, Abubeker conducted the caravan 
of pilgrims to Mecea. Scarcely had he set forth ere Ali 
arrived with an order to publish some couplets newly re- 
vealed Offended at this incident, the Emir of the pil- 
grims demanded of Muhammed, whether be had received 
any dispatch from Heaven, that he, Abubeker, was un 
able to fulfil the functions which he had conferred on 
Ali? “Certainly not,” replied the Prophet, “* but when 
the question is of heavenly revelations, no person is 
qualified to make them known to the people but mysclf, 
ora male of my house."’ 


Arabians would willingly have dissolved the 
tie, and freed themselves from the rites, and 
ceremonies, and imposts of Islamism ; but the 
courage, the ferocity of Khaled, recalled or 
exterminated the apostates, and vanquished 
the felse prophets, reducing Yemen and Beh- 
\rien to obedience without much trouble. So 
great was the change wrought in the posture 
of affairs, and so different was the state of 
things, that Muhammed, who fled from the 
Koreish, a single tribe of Mecca, in fear for his 
life and the failure of his doctrine, had already 
created an empire which, in so short a time 
as twelve or thirteen years, made his suc- 
cessor a terror to all his neighbours. The 
Saracens* being not only in a capacity to re- 
tain the peninsula of Arabia, but alsoto extend 
their arms over larger territories than were 
subject to the Romans themselves ; according- 
be they poured in upon the Eastern Greek 
th 





mpire like a torrent, and drove all before 
em. 

In a. D. 633, Khaled invaded [rak or Baby- 
lonia, the southern region of Mesopotamia, 
and subdued it; compelling the inhabitants to 
pay a tribute of 70,000 pieces of money, which 
was the first foreign tribute brought to the 
Kalit’s treasury at Medina. (Eutychins, An- 
nal. xi, p. 259.) Yezid also made an irruption 
into Syria, where, being joined by Khaled, in 
634, they defeated the Emperor Heraclius in 
a pitched battle, and captured Damascus, “ the 

en of the East,” after six months’ siege. 

haied’s letter announcing hissuccess breathes 

the entire tone and spirit of fatalism. (Ock- 
ley’s Saracens, i. 63.) 





* The word Saracen seems early applied to designate 
the nomadic habit of the Arabs to prefer the tent and 
flocks to cities; it means, simply, a pastoral people. 
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Abubcker died of a fever the very day tha 


Damascus was taken, after fifteen days’ ill- 
ness, contracted by bathing in cold weather. 
By his will he appointed Omar, who had offi- 
ciated for him as Imaun during his illness, 
to succeed him in the Kalifate ; thus manifes- 
He was a most 
During 
his short reign, he collected the several chap- 
ters of the Koran into their present order, and 
left them in the charge of Kafsa, Omar’s 
daughter, and wife of Muhammed. He so 
disregarded money, that at his decease his 
effects were valued at no more than five dir- 
When Omar heard this, he said, 
“ God have mercy on the soul of Abubeker; 
but he has left his successor a difficult pattern 


ting a decided enmity to Ali. 
zealous and credulous Mussulman. 


hems. 


to follow.” 


Two remarkable sayings are attributed to 
Abubeker, of a highly moral tendency.— 
“ Good actions are a guard against the 
blows of adversity.” ‘ Death is the easiest 
of all things after it, and the hardest of all 


— before it.”—Ockley, i. 110. 
0 


twithstanding the claims of Ali, the of- 
ficial duty of the Imanat, and the will of Abub- 
eker, led to the vacant throne, and Omar suc- 
ceeded to the Kalifate, n. 13 (634.) The 
of Omar was to deprive 
the ferocious Khaled of the command of the 
army in Syria, and to bestow it on Abu Obei- 
dah. There existed a rancorous hatred be- 


first act of the rei 


twixt the Kalifand his victor:ous commander, 


which might have deprived the Saracens of 
that scourge of the Christian world; but so 


profound was the awe feit by Khaled for the 
spiritua] power of the vicegerent of Muham- 
med, that though swearing he detested Omar, 


he obeyed with reverence the successor of 


the prophet. 

The Persian empire soon attracted the arms 
of “ these locusts,” as the swarms of hungry 
Saracens were not unaptly called. Detes- 
ting the Magian rites, they desolated the fair- 
est provinces of Irak, destroyed the noblest 
monuments of her literature, and waged an 
unrelenting warfare against the religion, 
Jaws, customs, and even language, of the Per- 
sians. Afier various struggles, the decisive 
defeat of Hadesia ended finally the Sassan- 
ian line of the Persian monarchy, with the 
slaughter of 50,000 of their followers. 

Among the unfortunate captives exposed 
for sale at Medina, was the Princess Sheria 
Bana, daughter of Yezdegird. But the mag- 
nanimous Ali loudly condemned this ungen- 
erous instance of barbarism, and redeeming 
her, he married her to nis grandson Hussain. 
It is to this humane and honourable step Ali 
is doubtless in part indebted for the venera- 
tion in which his name and memory are still 
held in Persia. The bloody and decisive vic- 
tory of Yermouk soon followed, in which it 
is computed 150,000 of the troops of Herac- 
lius, the Greek emperor, were slaughtered. 
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tyThis great victory, in 636, transferred the 


possession and riches of Syria to these enthy. 
siastic and furious invaders. Omar founded 
Bussourah at the mouth of the Tigris, to 
cure the commerce with the East Indies, 4), 
so in 637, Jerusalem, the Holy City, which 
had somewhat regained her consideration ap, 
stately rank since the time of Adrian, fal) 
under the Moslem sway ; thus this revere 
capital (with the exception of the short perigg 
of about ninety years consequent on the (ry. 
sades) has continued to this day under a heay. 
ier yoke than it hadever borne. ‘The terns 
*imposed by Omar on its inhabitants, wer. 
the model of all future agreements of tip 
Muhammedan..princes with their Christigy 
subjects, and are artfully framed for the deo. 
radation and gradual extirpation of Christian). 
ty. The inhabitants having submitted t 
his propositions, Omar issued the following 
writing under his own hand,—a model of per. 
spicuous brevity :— 

“ In the name of the most merciful God, 

“From Omar Ebno’ Alchitab, to the inhab. 
itants of Alia. They shal] be protected and 
secured, both in their laws and fortunes; and 
their churches shall neither be pulled down 
or made use of by any but themselves.” 

After a while, he built a stately mosque; 
which has been considered the finest in the 
East, on the noble site of Solomon’s temple, 
and consecrated it ; thus honouring Jerusalem, 
which is esteemed sacred by the Mussu!mans, 
as the country of the prophets, and the Holy 


* i‘ he capitulation made by the inhabitants of Jerusa 
lem with the Kalit, Omar .— 
Ist, ‘i hat the Christians shall build no new churches, 
and that Moslems shai! be admitted into them at ali times 
2d, Tuey shail wot prevent their childien or friends 
fiom professing of Islamism, or read the Kcran Wew- 
se Ves. 
3d, They shall erect no crosses on their churches, and 
only toll, nol ring, their bells. 
4th, They shall not wear the Arab dress, ride upon 
saddles, &c. 
S.li, ‘hey shall pay the highest deference to the Mus- 
su'mans, and entervain all travellers for three days gratis. 
tth, They shall noi sell wine, or any intoxicating 
liquor. 
7th, They shall pay a capitation tax of two di:ars 
each, submit lo an annual tribute, and become subjects 
of the Kalif. 
{ Phe temple of Jerusalem is minutely and probably 
most faithfully described by Bahia the Spaniard, under 
the fictitious title of Ali Bey. [1 is catled El Haram, or 
the Vewple, which word also signifies a place consecral 
ed by th: partuicnlar presence of the divinity; it «iso is 
called Beit el Mekdd: se Scherif, or the principal holy 
houre in Jerusalem. The Moslem faith acknowiledgrs 
but two temples, that of Mecca and that of Jerusalem 
both are named El Harem, and both are equally probibil 
ed by the law to all Christians. No governor dare per 
mit an infidel to pass into the territory of Mi cca. or into 
‘he temple at Jerusalem : a permission of this nature, !! 
given, would be regarded as sacrilege, and would nol 
be respected. ‘The length of the buildings is about 1060 
Pieuch feet, by a breadth of 940; it consisis, in fact. o! 
two maguificent buildings, with a group of other struc 
tures ; the entrance into it isby nine principal gates, aud 
it unites mto an harmonions whole. The name of one 
of the temples is called El Aksa, and the ower is called 
El Sahkara. Ei Aksa is composed of seven naves sup- 
ported by pillars, with a fine cupola, and surrounded 
with a portico; this may be deemed the work of Onia', 
and in this part of the edifice the Iman directs the Friday 
prayers. 
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Mvhammed’s Successors. 


. especially as, according to their 
land pom is the place whither all mankind 
will be summoned at the resurrection, _ 

Having divided Syria into two portions, 
committing all that lies between the Hauran 
and Aleppo to Abu Obeidah, and having given 
Yezid the charge of Palestine. and the sea 
shore Amru Ebon’l Aas, was sent against 
Egypt. Khaled, “ the sword of God,” who 
so often had led the Saracens to victory, had 


- sunk under the severities of Omar’s hatred, 


which, producing exhaustion, sickness, and 
wounded pride, thus at Jength terminated the 
existence of the bravest son of Arabia, False- 
ly accused of appropriating to himself the 
publie treasure, and examined, with his tur- 
ban fastened round his neck, in the ignomin- 
ious grasp of the common crier ; this noble 
Saracen yet bore every indignity with exem- 
plary moderation. On his decease, his horse, 
andarmour, and one slave, were found to con- 
stitute all his wealth; and even Omar deigned 
to weep, at Emesa, over the tomb of the in- 
jured conqueror of Syria. ; 

Amru, equal asa soldier, and a better po- 
litician than Khaled, was one of the earliest 
proselytes of the Prophet. ‘The rich prize ot 
Egypt was the next object of the Saracenic 
arms and ambition, and in despite of the pat- 
riotism of the Egyptians, the impetuous 
valour of Amru reduced Pelusium after six 
months’ siege. He reduced also Memphis to 
obedience, and finally triumphed in Alexan- 
dria, the capital of the Ptolemies. The de- 
tails of the size and splendour of Alexandria 
seem to be almost incredible. The conqueror 
thus expresses himself in his communication 
to the Kalif:—I have taken the great city 
of the West. It is impossible for me to enu- 
merate the variety of its riches and beauty.-— 
It contains 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 
theatres or places of zmusement, 12,000 shops 
for the sale of vegetables, and 40,000 tributa- 
ry Jews.” 

The superb Alexandrian Library formed the 
subject of a query as to its disposal. O:nar 
replied, that “ if the books found in the library 


El Sahhara was the work of the sixth Kalifof the Om 
miade race, who, reigning at Damascus, and finding his 
authority resisted at Medina, forthwith substituted pil 
grimages to Jerusatem for the usual visits to the tomb at 
Mubammed at Medina ; justty dreading the political ten- 
dency which such pilgrimages exeried on his Syrian 
subjects Inordert give every attraction aud sanctity 
to the edifice, he built this pile to enclose Jacob's stone, 
—a piece of rock which is highly revered, and stands in 
centre of the edifice. In this poivt’he im ta‘ed the schism 
introduced in the regal period of the Jews by Jeroboam. 

E! Sahbhara is situated on a platform, er paralielogram- 
nic plane of about 460 N. toS, and 400 E to W.; elevat- 
ed 16 feet above the general plane of El Haram. The 
harmany of this structure ts so well preserved, that it 
seems only a part of one imposing edifice in conjunction 
with the E] Harem. The Moslews consider that the 
= of men are most omens to the divinity from 

nee, as weil as from the E) Kaaba of Mecca, and that 
all the prophets, since the creation, have come hither to 

y; and that even now, the prophets and angels come 

ither, in invisible groups, for this purpose. Muhammed. 
in his celebrated night journey, came hither and sat on 


the stone. 
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were e to the Koran, they were su- 

perfluous; if contrary thereto, they were per- 

nicious: and therefore, in either case, should 

be destroyed.” Accordingly, Amru distribu- 

ted the books,* amounting to half a million at 

least, among the four thousand warm baths of 
the city, which they supplied with fuel for six 

months. ‘Thus was wantonly and ignorantly 

destroyed the most precious monument of the 

learning and wisdom of the ancients,—the 

grand repository of the thoughts and discov- 

eries of the whole human race. Were there 

no other evil to charge upon the furious and 

intolerant character of the Moslem faith, the 
incalculable mischief of this one fatal blow 
must stamp it with the title of the Enemy of 
Mankind. The abundance of Egypt supplied 
a welcome resource to Arabia, then suffering 
from famine. A train of camels, extending 
from the banks of the Nile to Medina, trans- 
ported the bounties of this celebrated river into 
the granaries of that ciiy. Amru completed 
the conquest of Cyrenaica, and the whole 
coast of Libya, as fur as Tripoli. The Kalif, 
justly estimating the extraordinary valour of 
his general, desired to see the sword which 
had performed such wonders, but discerning 
nothing uncommon in it, he returned the wea- 
pon with an air of contempt, saying, “ It is 
good for nothing.” “ You say true,” said Am- 
ru; “for you only desired to see the sword, 
and not the arm that wielded it; while that 
was wanting, the sword was no better than 
the sword of Pherazdacus.” This wasa poet 
more remarkable for his fine description of a 
sword than for his personal prowess. 

Omar, during the short time of his Kalifate, 
increased the extent and strength of the em- 
pire ;+ hesubdued by his generals, Azerbijan, 
Armenia, Khorassan, Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, and the western partof Libya, as far as 
Tripoli. Thus the Muhammedan crescent 
shed its influence upon as large and consider- 
able dominions as had ever been flown across 
by the Romaneagles. About two years after- 
wards, Omar was assassinated. Firouz, a 
Persian slave, enraged by an imposition made 
on him of two pieces of silver daily, made his 
complaint to the Kalif, who rejected his suit; 
the denial infused a resolve of vengeance into 
the mind of Firouz, and, watching an oppor- 
tunity, he stabbed the Kalif thrice with a dag- 
ger,as he was pronouncing the public prayers 
in the mosque. Thus died, in the 23d year 





*It is needless to apprize the reader of the varicty of 
controversy rega’ ding this fact, some persous disputing the 
exisience ef any greatcollection; but the testimony of 
antiquity, joined tothe passionate desire of the Lagide 
to» ccumulate manuscripts, and their vast weath and in- 
flue: ce, render the fact a very probable one. Vide Oro- 
sins. who wrotea bp 417, who names the library of Ptole- 
wy Philadelphus, lib. vi.c. 15. 

+ According to Khondemir, his generals took 36,000 
towns, fortresses, and castles; dostroyed 4000 temples and 
churches of the idolaters, Magians, and Christians ; and 
built 1400 mosques for the Moslem worship. Alexander 
the Great did not meddle with the faith of his uered 
subjects. In this respect the Saracen Kalif sur- 
pissed him. 
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of the Hejira, after a reign of ten years and 


example of the vanity of human greatnos, 


six months, the Kalif Omar. He was of ajand the uncertainty of all worldly telicity 


dark complexion, very tall, and had a bald 


head. His abstinence. piety, and gravity of|after the decease of Muhammed, the ein, 


behaviour, procured him more reverence than 


his great successors could command ; he went/|fided to the amiable Ali, the son-in-lay 


nine times on the pilgrimage to Mecca. and 
was unchanged in exterior simplicity, not- 
withstanding his greatness, which was too 
weighty for an ordinary man to maintain, but 
which had no effect on this Kalif, Nor did the 
vast increase of his riches ever appeur by his 
expenses; he made a weekly division of his 
treasure unto the people, according to their 
wants, fur which he assigned this exc«!!ent 
reason :—“ The good things of this life were 
given by God for the relief of our necessities, 
and not for the reward of virtue, because the 
proper reward that belongs toanother world.” 
He passed by his own son in the naming of 

a successor, and delegated the office to a 
committee of six of the companions of Mu- 
hammed, who again overlooked the deserving 
and amiable Ali, and made chcice of Othman, 
Hejira 23, (644.) 
Under this Kalif also the Saracens extend- 
ed their conquests northwards, in Al Jebal 
and Khorrassan; and southwards in Nubia. 
But Othman soon disgusted his subjects by 
the partiality which he manifested to his re- 
latives, and the choice which he made of un- 
worthy servants. By the impolitic and un- 
grateful recall of the conqueror Amru, he 
had nearly lost the fine province of Egypt; 
and the removal of Saad from his prefecture 
caused great uneasiness. Moreover, he had 
the presumption to sit in Mahommed’s seat, 
whereas Abubeker always sat one step lower, 
and Omar sat two steps lower. He also in- 
discreetly declared from the pulpit, that the 
sacred treasure was wholly at his own con- 
trol, and he cursed any who blamed his con- 
duct. ‘Thus hated at home, Mervan, his per- 
fidious secretary of state, on whom he had 
lavished about half a million of dinars, com- 
pleted his destruction by forging letters of 
proscription, under his seal and signature, 
dooming to death some of the principal go- 
vernors. ‘The whole of the provinces revolt- 
ed, and demanding loudly his deposition, they 
sent troops to Medina, who besieged Othman 
in his dwelling-house for nearly six weeks. 
He was languidly defended by Houssain and 
Hassan, the sons of Ali; but at length Mu- 
hammed, the son of Abubeker, and many 
others, forced an entrance, and murdered 
Othinan whilst sitting in his chair, with the 
Koran in his lap. Stabbed in numerous places, 
he lay unburied for three days; at last he 
was removed, covered with gore, and was 


On the death of Othman, twenty-two yo.), 


ire 
of Arabia, Persia, Syria, and Egypt, was i 
and 
earliest disciple of the Prophet, u. 35 (654) 
The advantages of birth, and of marriae »,, 
to the family of the Prophet, had been rep, 
dered fruitless to Ali, by the active malice ,; 
Ayesha, the favourite wife of Muhammed: 
and the chief cause was as follows :—Aypes), 
had been faithless to his bed; and the disc, 
ry thereof being clearly proved by Ali, he ha) 
severely satirized Muhammed for his w;)jj) 
incredulity of her shame. She never forgay, 
the iusult, nor suffered her revenge to s\e¢», 
Although a party to the death of Othingy, 
she insidiously fastened the accusation oy 
Ali; and Telha and Zobier, who _possesse; 
great influence in the councils of the Arabs, 
displeased by the alienation of Ali’s favour, 
were at length induced to revolt, and the 
Mother of the Faithful, as the Prophet's wi. 
dow was honourably denominated, scrupled 
not to quit her retirement at Medina, and to 
expose her person to the chance and toils of 
war. The rapidity and skill wherewith Ai. 
conducted his cause triumphed over her fic. 
tion. Telhaand Zobier fel! in the conflict; 
and Ayesha, having pressed her sacred came! 
into the heart of the fight, and evidenced a 
courage bordering on rashness, was taken a 
prisoner, and led into the presence of Ali, 
from whom she received only a gentile rebuke, 
and by him was replaced in her honourable 
retirement at Medina. 

Reposing himself at Cufa, Ali now con- 
sidered the rebellion over, and his reign con- 
firmed ; but a more powerful foe was ready 
to prolong the dangerous struggle. Moawiyah, 
the Kalif’s lieutenant at Damascus, was the 
son of Abu Sophian, the unele and _ bitterest 
enemy of the Prophet ; he had been taken 
into favour, and intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Damascus. ‘To the wealth and power 
ot Syria, he also now added the friendship of 
the politic and warlike Amru, who disliked 
the promotion of Ali. ‘Torrents of blood were 
shed in ninety skirmishes or battles. ‘The 
cause of the Kalif waned under the arts and 
pertinacity of his powerful enemies; and after 
three years of uninterrupted dissensions, the 
enlightened and magnanimous Ali lost his life 
and empire, by a conspiracy of the Chera- 
gites, or sectaries, whose fanaticism was not 
regulated by the Koran. Defcated in the 
field, three of the fugitives swore to plunge 
their daggers into the hearts of the three 
competitors for the Kalifate. Each of che 


buried in the same clothes he had been slain|confederates chose his victim, and poisoned 


in, without so much as having been washed, 


his dagger; the blow was struck against the 


or the least funeral solemnity. ’ three, but Ali alone expired under the hand 
Thus perished Othman, at the age of eighty-|of his assassin. Moawiyah was severely 





two, after a reign of twelve years; astriking 





wounded, but afterwards recovered; Amru 
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was preserved by an indisposition which kept 
him from the mosque, and his secretary, who 
officiated in his stead, was slain in mistake 
for him. Ali received the fatal blow while 
preaching in the mosque at Kuta, and expir- 
ed on the spot, in his sixty-third year, exhort- 
ing his son not to aggravate the sufferings of 
his murderer by any needless torture. 

On the death of Ali, his eldest son Hassan 
was saluted Kalif by the Kufites, u. 40 (661) ; 
but overwhelmed by the power of Moawiyah, 
ihe amiable and unambitious Hassan retired 
to a life of piety and ease at Medina, where 
the suspicion and hate of Moawiyah, the new 
lord of the Moslem world, soon closed the ca- 
reer of Hassan by poison. ‘The schism which 
has divided the Muhammedan states, from 
the death of Ali to this day, being the result 
of the events which so clouded his existence, 
and thatof his two amiable sons, we must 
here anticipate a few years, by recording the 
mournful catastrophe of the only remaiing 
son of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. 


The weakness of Yezid, the second Kalif 


of the house of Moawiyah, suggested to the 
inhabitants of Arabia the desire of electing 
Houssain to the throne, and he was prevailed 
upon to cross the Desert to join the native 
Kufites; but Obeidollah, the governor of Ku- 
fa, quickly quelled the insurrection in his pro- 
vince, and in the plain of Kerbela, the beloved 
grandson of the Prophet was surrounded by 
the cavalry of the enemy. Resolved on his 
destruction, the appeals of Houssain for a safe 
conduct, and private seclusion at Medina, or 
in a frontier garrison against the ‘Turks, were 
both rejected. He calmly and tranquilly pre- 
pared for death; the night was passed in 
prayer, and early in the morning, mounting 
his horse, he appeared before his seventy-two 
associates, who anxiously expected the joys 
of Paradise from the swords of their enemies. 

With the Koran in his hand, Houssain de- 
clared that God was his confidence in every 
trouble, and his hope in all adversity. The 
enemy advanced with reluctance ; and Harro, 
one of their chiefs, deserted, with thirty of his 
followers, to the faithful band, exhorting the 
faithless Kufites to follow him. In every sin- 
gle combat the valour of the Fatimites was in- 
vineible; but they were galled by a cloud of 
arrows from a distance, and man and horse, 
one by one. succesively fell. The base treach- 
ery of the Kufites merited the supplicatory 
expression ot’ Houssain:—~ Let not the dews 
of heaven distil upon them, and withhold thou 
from them the blessings of the earth; for they 
first invited me, and then deceived me.” A 
truce on both sides was allowed for the hour 
of prayer, and the battle at iength ceased by 
the death of the last of the devoted followers 
of Houssain. . Alone, weary, and wounded, 
he seated himself at the door of his tent. As 
he drank some water, he was wounded in the 
mouth by an arrow, and his son and nephew, 
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two beautiful youths, were slain in his arms, 
He lifted his hands to heaven—they were full 
of blood—and he uttered his last prayer for 
the living and the dead. Inan agony of grief, 
his sister rushed from his tent,adjuring the com- 
mander of the Kufites that he would not suf- 
fer Houssain to be murdered before their eyes. 
Even the hardened heart of their leader re- 
lented; but upon the remorseless Shamar (a 
name detested in Persia) reviling them for 
cowardice, the grandson of Muhammed fell, 
pierced by thirty-three strokes of lances and 
swords. After they had trampled on_ his 
body, they cut off his head, and presented it 
to the sight of Obeidollal, who inhumanly 
struck the mouth witha cane. “Alas!” ex- 
claimed an aged Mussulman, “upon those 
lips have I seen the lips of the Apostle of 
God.” ‘The sisters and children of Moussain 
were borne in chains before the throne of the 
KXalif at Damascus, and Yezid was advised 
to extirpate a race whom he had injured be- 
yond all hope of a reconciliation; but he pre- 
ferred the milder path, and dismissed them to 
an honourable retirement at Medina. 

‘he memory of Houssain is held in the 
highest veneration by the Persians, who still 
lament and weep as they celebrate Yaum 
Houssain, the day of Houssain’s death, by an 
anniversary mourning; and the memory of 
Yezid is held in such abhorrance, that to the 
imerition of his name, they usually add, “ The 
curse of God be upon him!’ ‘The conse- 
quences of these events yet divide the Mos- 
lem world, and caused the most sanguinary 
wars between the Turks and the Persians. 

Ali, who retained his reverence for Mu- 
hammed, and also for his doctrine, with the 
most serupulous mtegrity, submitted, as has 
been shown, to his successors, although he 
felt their elevation to prejudice his superior 
claim. Ali abhorred schism, and yet he be- 
came the founder of a fatal division, which 
has subsisted for nearly 1200 years. His fol- 
lowers are called Shiites, or Sectaries, and 
the others, Sunnites, or Traditionists. The 
chief points on which they differ are, Ist, 
The Shiites prefer Ali to Muhammed, or at 
least esteem both equally; but the Sunnites 
admit neither Ali nor any other to be equal 
to the Prophet. 2d, The Shiites charge the 
Sunnites with corrupting the Koran; and the 
Sunnites retort the charge. 3dly, The Sun- 
nites receive the Sunna, or traditions of the 
Prophet, as of canonical authority; the Shiites 
reject them as apocryphal, and unworthy of 
credit. ‘To these causes we may ascribe the 
inextinguishable hatred which divides these 
rival sects, of which the Arabians and Turks 
are chiefly Sunnites, while the Persian Em- 
pire, with its dependencies, and the Oriental 
Muhammedans, are for the most part Shiites. 

The various collections made of the say- 
ings and acts of Ali testify to the excellency 
and lustre of his character; two only are 


if 


Successors. 
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here selected, for their illustration of the deep 
tone of his feelings on the first of duties— 
the parental tie, and reverence for the Sn- 
preme. Houssain, when a boy, asked his fa- 
ther Ali, “ Do you love me?”— “ Yes, tender- 
ly,” said Ali, “Do you love God ?”—Sure- 
ly.”——“ But two loves can never meet in one 
heart?” This remark moved Ali even to 
tears. Seeing this, to comfort his father, 
Houssain proceeded: “ Which would you 
consider the greater evil,—my death, or the 
sin of infidelity?” Ali replied, “1 would 
rather resign yon than abandon my faith.” 
Then said Houssain, “It is clear that you 
love God better than me. You have natural 
tenderness towards me, but true love towards 
God.” 

Hassan, his eldest son, when pronouncing 
his father’s character from the pulpit, used 
the following remarkable words:— Ye have 
killed Ali the same night in which the Koran 
came down from heaven, in which Isa (Je- 
sus) ascended into heaven, aixd in which 
Joshua, the son of Nun. was slain. None 
of his predecessors excelled him, nor will any 
of his successors equal him.” 

The descendents of Ali, though excluded 
from the Kalifate, have ever enjoyed the 
highest honours and veneration of the faith- 
ful. In Arabia, they are called Scherits or 
Seids ;* in Syria and Turkey, Emirs; in Af- 
rica, Persia, and India, Seids. The des- 
cendents of the Prophet have filled every 
gradation of rank, from the throne to the 
beggar; and as the claimants on either the 
father or mother’s side are admitted to this 
title, it is no wonder that the descendents of 
Muhammed are numerous in every quarter ot 
the Moslem world. Whole villages in Arabia 
are full of them, and in Turkey they consti- 
tute a thirtieth part of the nation. 

The lives of the five Kalifs, companions of] 
Muhammed, comprising the eventful period 
of twenty-three years, affords matter of the 
greatest interest in history, as it embraced 
the development of that extraordinary ener- 
gy which in so short a time brought Arabia, 
Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Libya under their 
vigorous government; thus exhibiting an ex- 
tent of power unequalled but by the Roman 
empire. 

The supreme control, upon the death of 
Ali, centred entirely in the hands of Moawi- 
yah, a. 41, (661,) a man of great subtlety, 
unbounded ambition, and remorseless cha- 
racter. The son of Abu Sofian, the unele of 
Muhammed, he proved the bitterest enemy 
tohis race. He founded the dynasty of the 
Ommiade Kalifs, who retained the power for 
ninety-two years, until their cruelly on the 


* In Arabia, the name of Scherifis applied to :hose of 
the descendants of Muhammed who devote themselves to 
war ; the dame of Seid to thore who follow commerce. 
The word Scherif sometimes means the descendants of 
Houssain, and Seid the descendants of Nassan 





immediate descendents of the Prophet were 
revisited on themselves by Abul Abbas. The 
following are the chief events which tar 
the period of their rule. In the 43d year of 
the Hejira, Amru, the conqueror of Evy), 
died; he was equally distinguished for |,tera- 
as for arms. Ziyad, half-brother of Moayi- 
yah, aman of great severity and distinguis)). 
ed talents, effected by terror the subjectiv, 
and tranquillity of the eastern provinces, e:. 
larged by the conquests of Segestan and |p. 
dia. By his deputy at Basra he put to deat) 
eight thousand persons in halfa year. |) a.- 
knowledging him for his brother, Moawiya) 
set the first example of violating the Koray 
ina judicial process, a. H. 48, he sent |iis 
son Yezid with a powerful army, which form. 
ed the first siege of the capital of the Cesare, 
They had a tradition to encourage them, of 
Muhammed having pronounced, that * (iy 

sins of the first army that took the city of 
Cesar should he forgiven ;” so early was 
the demonstration of his boundless ambition 

In this siege, Abul Ayub, the companion oj 
the Prophet, wasslain. His tomb, en a lofty 
eminence, presents the most majestic view 

of the city, and is still so venerated, that even 
to this day the Ottoman Sultans go thither to 
have their swords girt on, upon their acces. 
sion to the throne.* Moawiyah, who resided 
at Damascus, made an endeavour, in the year 
4, to remove thither the pulpit of the Pro 
phet from the mosque at Medina. At tlie mo- 
ment of the attempt, there came on a. total 
eclipse of the sun, so that the stars appear- 
ed; which event so terrified them, that neith- 
er the Kalif or his successors ever renewed 
the project. In the year 53, the cruel Ziyad 
died; and it is worthy of notice, that this ty- 
rant exhibited the same fears and horror tur 
his own fate which has ever, by a divine !aw, 
followed the shedder of blood. It is said that 
he had no less than one hundred and fifty phy- 
sicians near him; and the exclamation of » 
friend on his decease was, “ Go thy way; this 
world did not stay with thee, neither hast 
thou attained to the other.” a. H. 58, died 
Ayesha, the widow of Muhammed; and 11 
a. #. 60, Moawiyah expired, after a reignol 
nineteen years. Nothing can more demon- 
strate his skill and great influence than lus 
having the power of changing the elective 
government into an hereditary one. Cuts 
dering the nature of the Imanship, and the 
great love borne to the family of Ali, it mus! 
be deemed an incontrovertible testimony 0! 
his eminent abilities. Yezid his son succeed- 
ed, 1. 60 (680,) and reigned only four years, 
marked chiefly by the murder of the sons oi 


* This act, which forms iu fact their investitre, '3 
similarly paralleled by our ancient laws and mode of 1) 
vestiture for the peerage, which usually took place by 
girding on the sword, which ceremony also is still pre 
tised upon the election of the knights of the counties oF 
shires to serve in Parliament at the present time. 
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Ali, and the consequent detestation of a large 
portion of the Moslem world. Moawiyah II., 
feeling himself unequal to the burden of the 
Kalifate, voluntarily abdicated, nor could he 
be prevailed upon to resume it by any entrea- 
ties; he chose for his motto on his seal, “'T'‘he 
world isa cheat,” repeating the axiom of the 
celebrated Feridoun of Persia. 

Arabia was now divided into two factions, 
which soon disappeared, and Mervan was in- 
augurated as Kalif, a. 84 (694.) He died by 
poison, after a seven months’ reign, and was 
succeeded in the sovereign power over Syria 
and Egypt by his son Abdalmalek, nu. 65 
(684.) As his authority was resisted at Me- 
dina, this Kalifsubstituted pilgrimages to Je- 
rusalem instead of that to Mecca, enlarging 
the temple so as toenclose Jacob’s stone.* In 
his reign, the dinars, or gold coins, and dir- 
hems, or silver coms, Were first coined at the 
Kalit’s mint, in the Kuhe character. This 
Kalif also extended his rule over a large por- 
tion of India, and carried his arms westward 
even into Spain. His son Walid, 1. 86 (705), 
his successor, conquered Bokhara and Samar- 
eand. His governor in Persia and Babylonia 
was Hejai, who built Wasset upon the ‘Tigris. 
Horrific in cruelty, he is recorded to have pnt 
120,000 men to death, and to have left 50,C00 
men and 30,000 women to perish in prison. 
Walid was the first who founded hospitals for 
the sick, and caravanserais for travellers. The 
second siege of Constantinople was undertak- 
en by his son and successor, Solyman, who 
succeeded to the throne nu. 96 (714.) With 
a prodigious fleet and army he commenced the 
siege in A. H. 98 (716); but after two years, 
according to Abulfaragi, the Saracens were 
compelled to retreat, with incredible toss, by 
the use of the Greek fire. The descendants 
of Moawiyah continued to maintain them- 
selves in their rule, by tyranny and bloodshed, 
until the time of Mervan II., a. #. 126 (743), 
when the White and the Black factions, or the 
the followers of Ali and his enemies, had con- 
vulsed the whole Moslem wor!d with the 
horrors of civil war. 

In a. H. 132 (749), Abul Abbas vanquished 
Mervan in a general engagement, and amply 
revenged the sufferings of Ali and his sons 
upon their enemiesof the family of Moawiyah, 
by a promiscuous slaughter of the Ommiade 
race, One feeble youth alone was preserved, 
and eventually conveyed to Spain, where he 
founded the splendid dynasty of the Western 
Kalifs, who reigned with such glory at Seville 
and Cordova. 

When Abul Abbas al Suffah, by his succes- 
ses, had thus replaced the family of Muham- 
ined in the Kalifate, x. 132 (749), the Sara- 
cen empire extended over Azerbijan, Arme- 
nia, and Mesopotamia; Mosul, Hijaz, and 

; Persia, Khorassan, Sindi, and India; 


* See the account given of the Sacred Mosque of Jeru- 
salem for this abject, in the life of Kalif Omar 





Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, Exclusive of Africa 
and Spain; but the . reatness of this enormous 
fabric crumbled away almost as rapidly as it 
arose. Abderahman, the prince of the Om- 
miades who escaped the general massacre of 
his family, soon wrested Spain from his rivals, 
and began the dynasty of Spanish Kalifs ; other 
pretenders likewise usurped the thrones of 
Egypt and of Africa. ‘Thus the Kalifate be- 
came divided into three branches ; first, Spain; 
second, Egypt and Africa; third, Bagdad. 
The veign of the four companions of Muham- 
med, Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, is 
termed the perfect Kalifate, as that of their 
successors is termed the imperfect Kalifate. 
The Ommiades are usually called the Kalifs 
of Damascus, as they made it their great cap- 
ital; but the Abbassides, their conquerors, 
fixed their court at Kufa, and eventually at 
the new city which they founded on the river 
Tigris. This soon became a magnificent city 
and was named by the founder Bagdad and 
Dar el Salen, or the abode of peace. Here 
Harun al Reschid, so familiarly and intimate- 
ly known to us by the beautiful colloqual nar- 
ratives of the Arabian Nights, began to reign, 
u. 170 (786), and became the distinguished 
patron ofartsand of letters, exalting the fame of 
Arabia to as high a pitch of glory in the sci- 
ences as she already had rendered herself by 
her extensive conquests. The life of Harun 
isa desideratum in literature, connected as it 
is with thedevelopment of the arts, and form- 
ing the point or centre of greatness of the 
Kalifate. It is rich also in events, and every 
material incident is almost endeared to us_ by 
the intimate acquaintance which our minds 


appear to have made with this prince. Ina’ 


certain chivalric tone, in the love of magnifi- 
cence and of the arts, in imperiousness of car- 
riage and innate cruelty, Harun may well be 
compared with one of our own princes of the 
Tudor race, for no act of Henry VIII. ever 
excelled in barbarity or in caprice, the tyran- 
nical and odious injunction which formed the 
pretext for the sacrifice of the high-minded 
Giaflar, and the illustrious Barmecide race, as 
well also as of his amiable sister Abassah. 
The aberation of mind of Harun, and the par- 
ticulars of his death at Tus, supply the moral 
of this eventful history. ‘To the reign of Ha- 
run may also be traced those secret associa- 
tions of the Ismaelians. Karmathians, and 
others, which under the name of “ the Batta- 
nee and the Fedavee, the concealed and the 
chosen,” formed a community the most sur- 
prising that is exhibited in the page of history ; 
and as this sect are so prominent in the Cru- 
sades and other parts of history, and the seeds 
of its doctrine, even to this day, are rife in 
Arabia and Turkey, it may deserve a short 
notice. 

Muhammed, as we have seen, appointed no 
successor, and Ali, his son-in-law and natural 
heir, came to the sceptre late in life, only to 
experience ingratitude, revolt, and a violent 
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death; but the unbounded reverence of the 
Moslem world for the rene of Alisurvived 
himself, and throughout all the eastern pro- 
vinces the name of Ali served for a rallying 
point for all the discontented and for all the 
turbulent who desired changes and revolu- 
tions ; and the sayings of Ali and his sons are 
equally venerated with those of Muhammed 
himself by most of the Moslem writers. 


As early as the Kalifate of Omar, began the 
schism, and a refined and esoteric spirit of in- 


itiation was established, a subtle, secret and 
deeply rooted, which spread over the East. 
Ebu Saba, the prime instigator of the seditious 
movements, which cost the Kalif Omar his 
throne and life, taught that the Imaumship 
devolved by right on Ali; that on him rested 
a ray of divinity; that he was not dead, but 
had only withdrawn himself for a time from 
the eyesof men; that he would one day re- 
appear on the earth, and render it as celebra- 
ted for justice as it had become infamous for 
iniquity. This mysterious dogma* is still be- 
lieved by the Shiites ; and they teach that the 
last of the twelve Imans, who succeeded by 
natural descent to the reverend Ali, is not 
dead, but concealed, and one day will reappear 
to revive the purity of religion. They also 
endeavour to show, that the whole twelve 
Imans are no more than one and the same be- 
ing, successively disappearing and assuming a 
fresh body. The sectarians who darkly agi- 
tated so dangerous a political mystery, were 
known chiefly by the terms of [smaelians and 
Karmates; their devastations and sacrileges 
affrighted the Moslem world. About the 
third age of the Hejira, was perfected the 
most monstrous doctrine and initiatory sub- 
jection ever exhibited by a body of devoted 
followers to an ambitious chief. The Fati- 
mites, who reigned more than three centuries 
in Africa and in pt, and the race of the 
Assassins, with their chief, so well known 
through Europe by his part in the Crusades, 
under his title of Shiek e] Djibel, are branches 
of this common root. The Mahdi, or prophet 
of the Ismaelians, is yet expected to appear 
by the remains of this sect, who still linger 
amid the Druses of Lebanon, and the Sham- 
mar mountains of Arabia.t It also ranks 
among one of the most curious similitudes and 

els of history, that this extraordinary 





* The er of this tenet is well known to the 
reader of Eastern doctrine, it being no other than an ap 
pre riation of the great doctrine of the Budha; also of 

agoras and others, and known to the ancient Egypt- 
—_ in the metempsychosis, or the transmigraticen of 
souls. 

t During the invasion of Syria, Bonaparte describes a 
most singular scene, which {caused the revolt of the pro 
vince of Bahreh. An adventurer from the centre of Af 
rica disembarked at Dernah, and announcing himself as 
the angel Mahdi, reunited the Arabs. He elevated their 
enth to the highest pitch, pretending that, by cast 
ing a little dust before the cannon, he caused the balls to 
fall harmless. This was noother than an attempt to imi 
tate the action of Muhammed in the battle of Beder. The 
modern charlatan and his followers of course perished in 
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combination, which, as @ parasitical plans, 
crept up around the wide-spreading umbrac, 
of the Palm of Haschemya, should strength, 


the Abasside to root it ont. It thus continue; 
to exercise its atrocities and cruelties through. 
out the whole duration of the Kalifate, any 
yielded at length only to the sword of Huly. 
ku, the Mogul conqueror, who at the sane 
epoch extinguished the existence of the Kali; 
and of this odious race. 

The decline of the great fabric of Saracen. 
power presents a melancholy picture. [oy 
five centuries, the family of Abbas reigned 
with various degrees of authority over the 
Moslem world; but foreign wars and domestic 
revolts gradually dissolved the empire, unti 
Radhi, in a. p. 933; who was the last Kal 
that history exhibits to us as invested wit) 
any considerable spiritual or temporal power, 
For the next three centuries, the Kalits were 
chiefly restricted in their authority to the 
bounds of Bagdad, and oftentimes, confined to 
their palaces, became even in want of resour- 
ces for corporeal subsistence. About the 
middle of the seventhage of the Hejira (1258), 
as already stated, Hulaku, the Mogul, whose 
empire of the Mogul and Tartar races now 
comes under our notice,) put an end to the 
Kalifate by the death of the Kalif Motassem, 
the thirty-seventh prince of his dynasty. 
The rise of the Mogul empire was the te- 
sult of the splendid talents of Tamujin, a Tar- 
tar prince, who afterwards assumed the title 
of Genghis Khan, “ King of Kings.” He ex- 
tended his conquests eastward to China, and 
westward to the Caspian Sea, during a reign 
of twenty-five years. He died in the 624th 
year of the Hejira, and was succeeded by Ok- 
tai, the third and wisest of his sons. Lis 
forces penetrated into China; they also over- 
ran the districts of Arbela and Nineveh, 
spreading almost to the gates of Bagdad. Ok- 
tai Khan died a. nm. 643 (1245), and in 651 
Mangu Khan, who had succeeded him, cent 
his second brother Hulaku with a great army 
against Bagdad. He first attacked the Ismae- 
lians, or Assassins, took their castles, and ex- 
tirpated that wicked race, a. u. 655 (1257). 
The treachery of the Vizier Alkami, and the 
folly and infatvation of the Kalf Motassem, 
rendered Bagdad an easy prey to the fierce 
invaders, The city was taken by assault at 
the end of four days, and the Kalif' was cruel- 
ly put to death. Such was the end of the 
Kalifate, and downfall of this house. _ Its s2- 
gacious founder, Ali Abbas, is said to have 
foretold this catastrophe in these words : “ The 
dignity of Kalifate will continue in my family 
until a conqueror shall come from Khorassan.” 
The Tartars slew a multitude of the inhabi- 
tants, and pillaged Bagdad for seven days. 
The treasures they seized upon were immense, 
it being then the richest city in the universe. 
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Kalifate was lost by this fatal event, yet the 
sacerdotal authority was recognised in the 
spiritual jurisdiction permitted to be exercis- 


en descendants of Mostansar Billah, 
These were deno- 
minated the second dynasty of the Abbassides, 
and were the spiritual chiefs of the Muham- 
medan world, but without the slightest ves- 
tige of temporal authority. When Selim, 
the Sultan of the Turks, conquered Egypt, 
and destroyed the power of the Mamelukes, 
he carried the Kalif, whom he found there, 
to Constantinople, and accepted, from him, 
for himself and successors, a renunciation of 
his ecclesiastical supremacy ;* and, on the 
death of this shadow of the Kalifs, the family 
of the Abbassides, once so illustrious, and 
who had borne the title of Kalif for almost 
800 years, sunk with him from obscurity into 
oblivion. ; . 

At this period of timé we begin to trace 
the rise and progress of the Turkish, which 
suceeded the Saracen empire, and exceeded 
itin power; therefore, this is the proper pe- 
riod for a pause, ere we begin the annals of 
that energetic and warlike race of sovereigns, 
whose valour and ambition, by the most memo. 
rable siege on historical record, took forcible 
possession of the capital of the Caesars, and 
seated the Ottoman dynasty on their throne. 








[The following Table exhibits an unbroken 
series of the Kalifs in succession, from the 
decease of Muhammed, Hejira 11 (6832,) to 
Hejira 640 (1242.) This numerous Chro- 
nological List has the dates verified, as far 
as is attainable, from known and indisputa- 
ble genuine Kufic coins, as illustrated by 
Mr. Marsden :— 


Hejira, 632. . 

a. HI. A.D. 

1. Abubeker, il 632 
2. Omar 13 634 
3. Othman, 23 G44 
4. Ali, 45 655 
5. Hasan ben Ali, 40 Gil 

Kalifs of the tace of Ommiah. 

1. Muawiah, 41 661 
2. Yezid ben Muawiah, tid 680 
3. Muawiah Uf. ben Yezid, 64 684 
4. Abd-allah ben Zobeir, 64 64 
5. Merwan ben Hakem, 64 634 
6. Abd-al-Matek ben Merwan, 65 684 
7. Walid ben Abd-al-malek, 86 705 
8. Soleiman ben Abd-al-maiek, 66 741 
9. Omar ben Abd-al-aziz 99 V7 
10. Yezid Il. ben Abd-al-malek, 101 720 
ill. Aesham ben Abd al-malek, 105 724 


Scememepemnnetetal 


* This title, transmitted to the present Sultan, does 
hot prove a barren prerogative. In the war against Tip 
poo Sultan in the Mysore, evidence has appeared of let- 
ters}to the Ottoman Porte, claiming the aid of the Sul- 
tan as “the Head of the Moslem world ;” and Mahmoud 
appears fully sensible of the hold which this rank invests 
him with over his most powerful vassals, and endeavours, 

Y every effort, to revive the tone of enthusiasm which, in 





ma first outset, rendered the Moslem aruys so ter: ible,— 





12. Walid LL. ben Yezid, 325 743 
13. Yezid (If. ben Walid. 12% 7At 
14. Ibrahim ben Walid, 126 744 
15. Merwan IL. ben Muhammed, 127 744 
Kalifs of the race of Ab Abbas. 
1. Abul Abbas Al-Sufiah, 132 759 
2. Al-Mansur, 326 754 
3. Ai-Mahdi ben Mansur, 158 7i5 
4. Al-Hadi ben Mahdi, 169 78) 
5. Harun A'-Rashid Len Mahdi, 170 786 
6. Al-Amin ben Rashid, 193 ru 
7. AlMamun ben Rashid, 198 813 
Ibrahim ben Mahdi (competitor.) 
202—8!7, to 2I—Sis. 

8. Al-Motasim-billah ben Rashid, 218 833 
9 Al Wathek-billah ben Motarem, 227 842 

10. 41-Motawakkel aia'llah ben Mo- 
tasem, 238 847 

11. Al-Mostan-er billah ben Motaw- 
akkel, 247 P61 

12. Al Mostain billah ben Muham- 
med ben Motasem, 248 862 

13, Al-Motaz billah ben Motawak- 
kel, 252 856 
14. Al-Mohtadi billah ben Wathek, 255 #69 

15. Al Motamed a allah Motawak- 
kel, 256 870 


Muwatfiek billah ben Motawakkel, (his cvad- 
jutor,) from 258—87!, to 278—8vI. 


16. A!l-Motabheb biilab ben Muwafiek, 279 R92 
17. Al-Moktafi hillah ben Motahed, 2&9 $02 
le. Al Moktader billah ben Motadhed, 295 $08 
19. Al-Kaher billah ben Motadhed, 320 932 
20. Al-Radhi billah ben Moktader, ‘822 934 
2t. Al-Motaki billah hen Moktader, 329 940 
22. Al-Mostakfi lila ben Motaki, 323 44 
23. Al,Moti liilah ben Mokrader, 334 946 
24. Al-Tai billah ben Moti, 36 74 
25. Al-Kader billah ben Ishak ben Mok- 

tader, 381 991 
26. Al-Kaim beamrillah Abu Jafar 

Abd-allah ben Kader, 422 1031 
27. Al Moktadi hillah Abul Kasem 

Abd allah ben Muhammed ben 

Kaim, 47 1075 
28. Al-Mostadher billah ben Moktadi, 4°7 1094 
29 AlMostarshed billah ben Mostad- 

her, 512 1118 
30. Al Rashid billah ben Mostar-hed, 529 1135 
31. Al-Moktafi beamrillah ben Mos- 

tadher, 530 1336 
32. Al Mostanjed billah ben Moktafi, 555 1160 
33. Al-Mostadhi beamrillah ben Mos- 

tanjed, 587 1179 
34. Al-Naser !edinillah ben Mostudhi, 575 1i80 
35. A!-Dhaher beainrillah Muhommed 

ben Naser, 622 3225 
36. Al-Mostanser billah Abu Jafer Al- 

Mansur ben Dhaher, 623 1226 
37. Al Mostasem billah Abu Ahmed 

Abdallah ben Mostanser, 640 1242 





In the pw 656—1258, Bagdad was be- 
sieged and taken by the Mogul chief Hulagu, 
grandson of Jengiz-Khan, and the Kalif Mos- 
tasem put to death. 

As an example of the earliest declaration 
made by the Kalifs of the Moslem faith, is 
highly valuable from its unquestionable vera- 
city and accuracy ; it deserves particulariza- 
tion, that a dinar, as early as the year 77 of 
the Hejira, that is, within 45 years only after 
the decease of Muhammed, exists in the Mu- 
seum at Milan, and forms part of a small col- 
lection deposited there, which formerly were 
the property of M. Millingen. A dirham of 
the year 85 of the Hejira, is also preserved 
in the cabinet of the Royal Academy of Stock- 
holm. The other very early specimens, ex- 
isting in Great Britain, are one of u. 86, in 
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the Hunterian Collection at Glasgow ; of the 
year 88, formerly belonging to a cabinet at 
Oxford; of 89, 90, and 111, preserved in the 
British Museum. In all respect the dirhem 
of 85, is highly interesting, from the follow- 
ing inscriptions :— 
Silver, 85. Ann.—Abd-al-Malek Ben Mervan sixth 
Kalif of the Ommiah race. 
Inscription—I. Area.—Nonest dens nisi Deus Unicus, 
cui non est socius.—(First Arabic 
symbol ) 
Margin.—In nomine Dei cuditur hec drach 
main (urbe) Waset, anno Hej. 


IL. pay. ts est unus, Deus est wternus, 
nou generavit neque generatus 
fuit, neque ullus ipsi simiiis uno. 
—(Symbo! peculiar to the coinage 

_ of the Ommiah dy — 
Margin.—Muhammed est legatus Dei quem 
mis.t cum directione et religione 
vera, ut eam extolleret super re 
ligiones omnes, si vel hedentur 
associantes.—(~econd syiubol.) 
Weight t dw. 20 gr. 

The short sentence found in the central 
space or area I. insists emphatically upon the 
unity of the godhead, and may be termed the 
first Muhammedan symbol, or formulary pro- 
fession of faith; this, as will be seen, was 
subsequently modified. This passage was 
evidently a rebuke of the idolatry of the 
Arabs. Thesentence in the area No. II. is a 
verse from the Koran, in which the eternity 
and the incorporeal nature are in like manner 
asserted, and from the expressions employed, 
is meant to impugn the Christian faith. It is 
remarkable that no instance has occurred of 
the phrase “ Deus (est) eternus,” being found 
in the coinage of any other dynasty. The 
sentence in the margin of No. IL. may be re- 
garded as the second Muhammedan symbol. 
In later times, it became the practice to ab- 
breviate these sentences, and joining together 
the commencements of the first and the se- 
cond, toform the third, or most common and 
best known symbol, which maintains the 
unity of the Divine nature, together with 
the sacred mission of the prophet; and this 
is generally employed in the more modern 
coinages, as well as in the invocations to 
prayer, from the minarets of the Mosque. 

Third symbol composed from the initial 
words of the Ist and 2nd:—Non est nisi 
Deus. Muhammed est legatus Dei. 

Common, short symbol, being the latter 
part of the 3d:—Muhammed est legatas Dei. 

To these may be added, though not fre- 
quently occurring, a sentence from Surah, 
xxx. v. 4, 5, of the Koran:—Deo est impe- 
rium, antehac et in futuram, et tune letaban- 
tur Fideles in auxilio divino. 

And also, the Shiah, or Fatimite symbol: 
—Non est deus nisi Deus. Muhammed est 
legatus Dei. Ali est amicus Deii—See Mars- 
den’s Numismata Oriental. Intro. xviii. xix. 
and 1—5, and throughout, for most important 
dates. ‘ 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


Muhammed’s successors. 


Othman 1. f 
reign. : 


™ 
Orcan I. second reiga. . 
Wutze the power and sacred character of tj, 
Pontiffs occupying the throne of Bagdad jaty, 
rally pointed them out as the chiefs of ty, 
Moslem world, the weakness of their rule |p; 
to the usual consequences of transferring ti; 
power to other hands. The two great sap; 
which arose on their imbecility, and whic) 
merit a brief notice, are the Samanian and ¢) 

Seljukian dynasties, who were finally merge; 
in the Ottoman tine. 

The Kalif Wotamed bestowed the cover. 
ment of Bokhara or Nasr ben Ahmed, }y 
great-grandson of Saman, a distinguish 
leader of robbers, from whom the whole fy. 
ily was named. He was, however, disposes 
sed of it by his younger brother Ismail, \ 
governed the provinces of Samarcand ay 
Khorassan, the reward of his services arains 
the enemies of his feudal superior. He soon 
added a considerable portion of Persia to his 
dominions, and founded a very powerful (y. 
nasty, which arose on the decline of the into. 
ence of the Kalitsof Bagdad. The Sarmania 
power continued in eight descents from |: 
mail, comprising the interval from a. n. 26] 
(874), to A. H. 389 (998), when it was reduced 
to subjection by the Ghaznavide Sultans. |; 
these powerful and warlike princes extip- 
guished the Samanian line, there soon aros: 
in the East a dynasty of superior power ani 
influence, known by their patronymic title of 
Seljnkian Sultans. 

Togrul Beg, a soldier of fortune, the gran: 
son of Seljuk, a Turk of the tribe of Khoza 
or of Ghuz, in the neighbourbood of the Cas 
pian Sea, had served under Mahmud of Ghaz- 
na; and, in reward for his services, was pro- 
moted by him to the government of Khoras 
san. Prosperous by the disturbances of this 
period, he soon became formidable to his mas- 
ter, and about the year H. 428 (1036) succes- 
fully resisted Masaud, the feeble successor o! 
Mahmud ; and in 429, the Khotbah* was pro- 
nounced in the name of Togrul, who assume( 
the title of Sultan. ‘Togrul had so well cov- 
solidated his power, that he received his it- 
vestiture from the Kalif, and the intestine 
dissensions of the court of Bagdad paved the 
way to his future greatness. Espousing the 


of the race of Abbas, he replaced him on his 
throne, reserving for himself the title of Emir 
el Omrah, and excercising through its rights 
the whole power of the state. He subsequent) 
compelled the reluctant Kalif to bestow oi 
him his daughter in marriage ; but the matcl 
was never consummated, as Togral expired 


* The Khothah, means the petition said in the public 
prayers by the Khatib or deacon, for the health and wel 





fare of the sovereign, and for victory over his enemies 


cause of Al Kaim beamriilah, the 26th Kalif 
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‘on after this period. Under his nephew, 
oo Arslan, and Malek Shah, the son of the 


Batier, (better known by his surname of Jelal- 
Sie and by the era thence called, which he 


nstituted,) this empire acquired a great ex- 
ent of power. Whulst the elder branch reign- 
4 at Rye and Hamadan, another part of this 
{amily was settled at Kerman, the most south- 
rm province of Persia, and a third established 
itself on the dismembered portions of the Eas- 
tern Greek empire, in Anatolia, or Asia Minor, 
in that part emphatically called Rum by the 
Orientals, whilst, more generally, that title is 
applied to the whole Greek empire. 

The first Turkish Sultan of Rum was So- 


Seljuk, to whom his kinsman and sovereign, 
Malek Shah of Rey, as supreme feudatory to 
his house, conceded the right of conquering 
for himself all the territories which he could 
wrest from the Greek empire, to the westward 
of Antioch. Having, in consequence, entered 
the eastern dominions of the Czsars of Con- 
stantinople, Solieman immediately conquered 
from them the Bithynian city of Nicwa, and 
fixed the seat of his government there, com- 
pelling the Emperor Alexis Comnenus, to ac- 
knowledge hima as master of the greatest part 
of Asia Minor. By his successors, however, 
Kuniyah or Iconium, of Lycaonia, and Siwas 
or Sebastia, of Cappadocia, were considered 
as their capital cities. 

The Seljuk dynasty of Rum or Anatolia, 


> numbered 15 descents from Solieman to Ma- 
- saiud, the last of their race, comprising the pe- 


riod of time from a. Hu. 470 (1071), to 582 
(1153), at which time the approach of the 
Mogul conqneror put a termination to their 
power. The Seljukian dynasty from Khoras- 
san had broken to pieces and destroyed the 
political power of the Kalifs, rising to impor- 
ance and eminence on their degradation.— 
They were soon after doomed to experience 
together the same fate from the fierce Tar- 
tars, who, rolling onward as a resistless tor- 
rent, overthrew in one common ruin the 





* The ruins of Rey, the ancient Rhages, attest its 
sp'endour and power. Tts position so pear the ev lebrated 
Caspian gates, or pass of Demawend, rendered it of im 
meuse importance in for ages, wheu the tide of migration 
flowed constantly from east to west through these de 
files. To watch, therefore, these great national m ve 
ments, became the first duty of the Persian sover- 
elgns ; and even to the present day, the settled residence 
of the present Shah of Persia at Teneran, in their imme- 
diate vicinity, marks the value of the pass. 

[Although the Seljuk chieftains and their nomadic 
tribes, were clearly Turks, or genuine Tui kish origin, and 
their descendants adhere to this day to their pastoral hob- 
ls, they have usually received from the early histonans 
the appellation of Turcomans, which is aet applied by 
them to the Turks proper, or the inhabitan’s of that giaud 
portion of western fartaiy called Turkistan. 


lieman ben Kotlumish, the great grandson of 
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uddenly at Rey, before the arrival of the] thrones of the principal dynasties of the East. 

neess. He had established his capital at) Por a century the best part of Asia had been 
> ages,*) in Media, and at Hamadan,| harassed by these amazing migrations ; myri- 
Ecbatana,) in Persia, keeping a lieutenant to| ads of the Tartar race carried the terror of the 
“Firect the public affains of the Kalifate, which rom | ( . 
Fever indeed recovered any foreign consider-| throughout Asia Minor, Persia, the borders of 


Moghul arms from the vast deserts of Scythia 


the Ganges, and China. ‘The Kalifate of Bag- 
dad and its Seljukian vassal sunk amid the 
general wreck, and the empire of Muhammed, 
cementéd by so much blood, and so many vic- 
tories, yielded to forces more sanguinary— 
The foe, however, retired from these distant 
conquests as an overswoln river recedes with- 
in its banks, leaving imprest on all the regions 
which it had overpast, the sad ravages of its 
progress, 

‘The flourishing provinces of Bithynia, Icon- 
ium, &c., shared the common fate; but some 
soldiers of fortune sought their safety in the 
inaccessible mountains, and returned to the 
towns which were abandoned by the haughty 
Moguls, to establish their rule over the relics 
of the Greek empire. 

‘The most distinguished of these warriors 
was Solyman, the head of a Turkish clan of 
the Oguzion tribe of Scythians, driven west- 
ward from Persia, where he had first settled. 
He had established himselfat Erzeruam in Ar- 
menia; whence he was called to combat the 
swarms of invading Tartars, and was drowned 
in the passage of a river near Halib, as he 
was attempting to escape from their victorious 
bands. This accident dispersed the majority 
of his troops; a considerable part, however, 
accompanied his son Ortogrul into Asia Minor, 
where they were gladly welcomed by the Sel- 
jukian Sultan, Aladdin, who attempted, in 
conjunction with Ortogrul, to turn the torrent 
of the Mongolian invaders. Twenty-five 
thousand auxiliaries, (the extent of the aid 
under Ortogrul,) co-operating with the Selju- 
kian army, formed unitedly but a feeble bar- 


his territery overrun. 
Rockneddin and Azzedin, together with the 
feebleness of Masaud, consummated the over- 
throw of the power of the Sultans of Iconium, 
and the race of Seljuk ceased to exercise any 
influence, or thereafter to rank among the 
sovereigns of the East. The borders of the 
Black Sea, and the provinces of their empire, 
became the patrimony of their respective gov- 
ernors, who erected separate and independent 
sovereignties, until the rapid growth of the 
Ottoman power, after it had possessed itself of 
the fragments of the Greek empire in Asia, 
and carried its arms to the Sea of Marmora, 
extinguished finally the relics of the eastern 
states which had erected themselves on the 
ruins of the Seljukian dynasty. The Mogul 
powcr having thus effected the overthrow of 
the Sultan, as if disdaining so mean a prize, 
retired to fresher and fairer fields of conquest ; 





and thus, every circumstance tended to smooth 


rier against the advance of five hundred thou.” 
sand Mongols, by whom he was defeated, and “~ 
The dissensions of —~ 
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the road, whereby a bold and warlike leader 
might secure and consolidate the dominion of 
the fairest provinces of the Kast. 


OTHMAN I.—FIRST REIGN. 
A. D. 1289 to 1326. 


Ortugrul, spent with infirmity, having at- 
tained the advanced age of ninety-three, and 
governed the Oguzian horde for fifty-two 
years of that lengthened period, died, greatly 
Jamented by his tribe and kindred, a. p. 1289. 
At his decease, a general assembly of the Ogu- 
zian Turki for a considerable time deliberated 
between the choice of Othman the son, or of 
Dunder the brother of Ortugrul, until at length 
their suffrages fell on the latter person. He, 
setting forthwith an example of public patriot- 
ism, declined the proffered elevation, and was 
himself the first to salute his nephew Othman, 
as their lord or bey. 

The accession of Othman laid the founda- 
tion of the Turkish power; being strongly 
posted amid the mountains of Bithynia, he 
gradually acquired the chief places of the 
plains, fortifying them with active and power- 
ful garrisons, and increasing his bands of fol- 
lowers on every defeat of hisenemies. Khar- 
ahissar, with a great portion of Phrygia, soon 
became subject to his arms; and an attempt 
insidiously to betray him and obtain possession 
of his person, supplied to the vigilance and 
courage of Othman an opportunity, not mercly 
of revenge, but otf possessing himself of the 
strongholds of his foes. Invited to partake of 
a bridal feast, which was meant as a snare to 
entrap him, he, under the pretext of depositing. 
his wives and children, during his absence, 
out of the reach of his enemies, adopted the 
well-known stratagem of introducing the bold- 
est and bravest of his band, carefully clothed 
and shut up in the close conveyances appro- 
priated for females; while he met the perfidi- 
ous governor, to enjoy his hospitality, in the 
plain before the castle. The signal of flames 
arising from the distant fortress had no sooner 
attracted the attention of its owners, than, 
charging them at every advantage, amid their 
confusion, Othman not merely cut in pieces 
his treacherous host and his companions, but 
pursuing his advantages, he seized the castle 
of Belejiki, and also of Jarissar, together with 
the bride, whom he forthwith bestowed on his 
son Orcan; thus the young captive entered 
the bed of the murderer of her father and of 
her lover, and became the mother of the Sul- 
tan Amurath. The conquest of Nice, a pop- 
ulous city, and the capital of Bithynia, cele- 
brated for the Christian council which the 
emperor Constantine had called there to pro- 
ceed against Arius, procured for Othman the 
proffered lionours of being saluted as sultan, 
and of being publickly prayed for at the 
mosques; distinctions which he, however, 
decIned to claim during the life of the’ 
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Sultan Aladdin. His decease, in 1300, 1.9 
moved this restraint ; and it is to this peri) 
that the commencement of the empire of tj, 
Turks is generally ascribed. Othman took 
every means to excite the enthusiasm of }\. 
followers, by assuring them of the rewards, 
the faithful, if they should fall in the bat), 
which he prepared to engage in: he call 
himself the envoy of God to render Islanigy 
triumphant. He failed in his first seige y 
Brusa, while he overranall the adjacent coy), 
tries to the borders of the Euxine. Ot) 
knew well how to seize on the advantages » 
his situation, thus placed amid numery 
districts disorganized by perpetual] wars, ay 
the fall of their supreme lord; he therefiy. 
proceeded to enlist their bands into his rans 
proffering them lands, liberty, and promotioy, 
if they would embrace his cause and his fai), 
Thus, connecting the Koran with his progres, 
Othman founded a nation of soldiers ; putting 
his followers into the occupancy of lands, whici 
were the grants of conquest only, and they 
holding their lives and liberty entirely at his 
will, he laid the foundation of a military goy. 
ernment, perfectly despotic in its operation, 
Othman justified this bold and important step, 
which so greatly innovated upon the elective 
privileges of the Tartar tribes of the steppes, 
by appealing to the Koran, and by the exam- 
ple of the Supreme, of whom sovereigns are 
theimage. Asthe supreme God is uncircuw- 
scribed in his decrees, so, he declared, ought 
to be the power of his representative on earth; 
in this he copied only the example of Muhan- 
med. 

It was the good fortune, or the skill, of 
Othman, so strongly to infuse these principles 
into the minds of his followers, so thorough'y 
to establish the dogma, that a devotion for the 
life and blood of their master is an essential 
part of the service due to the Supreme, that 
the persons of the descendants of Othman have 
ever been held sacred, and their orders re- 
garded as emanatioxs of the Deity, and the 
perpetuity of their line esteemed as invol- 
ving the destinies of the Turkish empire.— 
This blind obedience, moreover, communica 
ted itself step by step; and, by its imputed 
sanctity, has rendered the authority of the 
lowest officers of the empire as absolute 4s 
that of the sultan.* Othman, yielding to his 


* This seems to us to be the most appropri- 
ate place for fulfilling the promise which we 
gave in the Preface, viz. an explanation of the 
lifferent offices, religious, civil, and military 
in the government of Turkey. 

The Sultan, Grand Signor, or Padishah.— 
By the constitution of the Mahomedan go- 
vernment, not only the executive, but the le- 
gislative power essentially resides in the sove- 
reign. His spiritual and temporal authority are 
indicated, in the language of the jurists, by the 
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infirmities, devolved the conduct of his war- 
like projects on Orcan, ‘The son was not 
less valiant than his sire; and renewing the 
contest for the capital of Bithynia, after a 
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long slege he succeeded in acquiring posses- 
sion of the strong city of Brusa, which became 
for a time the royal seat of the Ottoman sul- 
tans. Othman did not survive the acquisi- 





titles of imam and sultan. The Ottoman empe- 
ror, who unites under his sacerdotal authority 
all the Muhammedan princes and states of the 
four orthodox rites, assumes, in virtue of this 
prerogative, the titles of Padishah-islam (em- 
peror of islamism,) Jmam-ul-muslimim (pontiff 
of Mussalmans,) and Sudtan-dim (protector of 
the faith. ) 

The law requires, indeed, that the imam 
shall be of the race of the Koreish, the de- 
scendants of Abraham by Ismael. The defect 
in the title of the Oltoman sultans is, however, 
supplied by the resignation of the Kalifate, and 

the cession of all the other rights of the ima- 
meth, to Selim the First, by the last Kalif of 
the house of Abbas and the sherif of Mecca, 
both of whom were descendants of the Koreish, 
by the families of Haschim and Ali, the kins 
man of Muhammed. 

At court when mention is made of the sultan, 
the appellation of alem-penah (refuge of the 
world,) is usually added to his title of padishah, 
oremperor- His loitiest title, and the most 
esteemed, because given to him by the 
kings of Persia, is zil-uliah (shadow of god,) 
and the one the most remote from our man- 
ners, though common among all ranks, is 
hunkiar (the manslayer. ) 

The sultan is the universal proprietor ofall the 
moveable wealth (real estate) in the empire, 
except what is destined for or bequeathed to 
religious institutions. He is, however, restrain- 
ed both by law and custom, in the exercise of 
this right over the property of subjects not im- 
mediately employed in the services of govern- 
ment, and it 1s only in default of natural heirs 
that such property lapses to the crown. The 
sultan is alsothe sole fountain of honour: from 
his pleasure flows all dignity, all nobility and 
all power. Birth confers no privilege. He 
raises to honour, or debases whom he pleases: 
he seldom interposes his authority in the ordi- 
nary course of affairs; but he decides upon 
the conduct of his ministers or his lieutenants 
with military severity. 

It is aconstitutional maxim that the Otto- 
man empire is never to fall under female rule 
The succession is established in the two prin- 
cipal branches of the families of the Oguzian 
tribe, the Othmanidee and the Jenghizians. 

The empire does not regularly descend in. a 
right liae from father to son, but may devolve 
to the oldest surviving male of the Imperial 


Empress Dowager is called Valide Sultan, 

Khatt’y or Hati-scherif. Edict or diploma 
issued in the name and under the sign manual 
of the sultan. 

Princes of the Blood.—The presumptive 
heirs to the empire live in honourable confine- 
ment in the palace called eski serai, and were 
placed by the law under the more especial 
protection of the janizar aga, (general of the 
nizaries,) whose duty it was to guard them from 
the cruelty or jealousy of the sultan: hence he 
is honoured by them with the name of Jala, 
tutor or foster-father. 

The Sublime Porte, or Olloman Court.— 
The palace of the Grand Vizir, by a metaphor 
familiar to most of the Eastern languages, is 
called the porte, or King’s gate, and hence the 
Ottoman Court assumes the name of the Sub- 
lime Porte in all public transactions. 

The Mufti and Grand Vizir.—The sultan’s 
delegates are the sheik-islam, or mufti, chief 
doctor and interpreter of the koran and the 
canonical law: and the Vizir-azem, or Grand 
Vizir, who, as keeper of the seal of the em- 
pire, exercises all the temporal authority, and 
presides over the political administration. 

The Muftias interpreter of the Koran, is 
consulted on judicial proceedings, in criminal 
cases, and on ail affairs of importance. It is 
for him to determine whether a decree of the 
sultan contains any thing repugnant to the 
doctrines of religion, or the obligations of the 
canonical law. He usually gives his opinion 
in a few words without adding the reasons. In 
his signature he calls himself the poor servant, 
of God. His written sentence iscalled fetiva 
fetvah, or felfa, and hence one of his titles is 
fetiva-sahibi, or sahibi-fetive, which means 
master of legal decisions. His secretary is 
called fetvah-emini. ‘The muftitannot be put 
to death whilst in office. 

The vizir-azem, or Grand Vizir, in the full 
exercise of his authority, is restrained only 
by the will of his master and the fundamental 
religious laws of the empire. He exercises 
over all the subjects of the sultan, the power 
of life and death, though he is bound tothe ob- 
servance of certain forms when he proceeds 
against men united with the great or powerful 
associations of the state. Itis a part of his duty 
to inspect the state of the public market and 
the conduct of the magistrates appointed to 
superintend the provisioning of the metropolis. 





family, 


In time of war he commands the armies, and a 
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tion of this capital, made by the valour of 
his son, above a year. Death ended his ca- 
reer as he was preparing to remove to his 
new residence, in the 69th year of his age, 





Kaimakan, Caimacam, or lieutenant, is ap- 
pointed in his stead for the home administra- 
tion, The vizir-azem gives public audience 
every day in his own divan for the admistra- 
tion of public justice and the decision of con- 
troversies. 

He is assisted on certain days by the two 
cazi-askers, or by the istambol effendi, and the 
mollahs of Eyub, Galata, and Scutari. The 
Reis Effendi is also one of the officers who is 
daily at the Vizier’s palace. 

The Ulema.—The ulema, as guardians of 
the religion, administrators and interpreiers of 
the laws of the empire, from which order the 
mufii is chosen, form a body highly respecta- 
ble and powerful. The ulema, as signifying 
doctors or learned men, is common to the 
whole order, which is, however, divided into 
three distinct classes, comprehending, indeed, 
the ministers of religion, but distinguishing 
them from the foukahha, or jurisconsults, who 
are again subdivided into muftis, or doctors of 
law, and cadis, or ministers of justice; and to 
these the title of ulema is more peculiarly 
appropriated. Much outward, honour, and 
many important functions are bestowed upon 
the ulema, They are educated under the care 
of professors, called muderiss, in the academy, 
called medresces, annexed to the jaints, or 
great mosques, and chiefly of royal founda- 
tion. From these schools are chosen the 
mehhkeme kiatibi, or clerks of tribunals, 
naibs, or substitutes of the judges; cadis, or 
judges of the lesser towns; modlahs, or judges 
of the principal towns or cities; the istambol 
effendi, judge and inspector general over the 
city of Constantinople, next to whom are the 
two cazi-askers, or supreme judges of Rume- 
lia and Anatolia; they are also sometimes call- 
ed army judges; they sit in the divan on the 
right hand of the Vizir. The highest di 
nity in the ulema is the muflr. 


it. 
i=] 


The ulema pay notaxes or public imposts, 
and by a peculiar privilege their property is 
hereditary in their families, and is not liable 


to arbitrary confiscations. It must be borne 
in mind that the power and dignity attached 
to the different offices above designated, are 
not hereditary in individuals, but only in the 
order. Formerly the ulema held their offices 
for life, but about the end of the seventeenth 
century they were made removable at plea- 
sure like all other public functionaries. They 
now held them for only a year. Each indivi- 
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A. D. 1326. He was wise, valiant, and poi. 
tic ; highly ambitious, but carrying on jj 
measures with a tempered and sagacinys 
prudence ; a good calculator of events, and ; 


dual enjoys, however, all the privileges of {ix 
order, independently of his holding any cfiice. 
or exercising any public employment. 

Kiahya-bey.— Minister of the interior. 

Reis Effendi.—This officer performs ||, 
functions of secretary of state for foreiyn 
fairs. Hebas subordinate to him in this de. 
partment the Dragoman of the Porte, q 
Greek interpreter, of one of the noble fam). 
lies whose next promotion was usually to {\y 
principality of Wallachia, or that of Moldavia, 

The Divan or Council of State.—The Grand 
Vizir is the ostensible president of the diyan, 
or grand council, which, on solemn occasions 
is called upon to direct the sovereign by {\,ir 
advice. The sultan himself, though presen 
or supposed to be present, belinda curtain or 
latticed window, takes an active part in their 
deliberations. Formerly the divan was con. 
posed, besides the Grand Vizir, of six oflicers, 
called kubbeh vizirs, from the hall in the se- 
raglio where they usually hold their sittings, 
The subordinate members of the divan are 
now the capudan-pasha, or lord high admiral. 
the two cazi-askers; the grand treasurer of 
the empire, or déflerdar effendi; the second 
treasurer, chief of the war department ; the 
grand purveyor; and the nis-handji e/jendi, 
who aflixes the tughra, or cypher of the grand 
signor, to public acts. ? 

Of late years the council which was intend: 
ed originally to sanction, but not to direct the 
measures of government, has infringed upon 
the authority, but dimininished the responsi- 
lity, of the Vizir, and has assumed a dictatorial 
and restrictive voice on questions of publi 
importance. This change has been intruduc- 
ed under the name of nizam djedid, or new 
constitution. 

The mufti, though head of the law and the 
Ottoman magistracy, never attends the divan, 
as it is thought derogatory to his dignity to ex- 
ercise any judicial power. 

Government of the Provinces.—-Until tl 
reign of Solymanthe First, the sons and broth- 
ers of the reigning emperors were intrusted 
with the government of provinces: but the 
frequent rebellion of Solyman’s children, and 
the necessity so alleged, he was under of pun- 
ishing his fourth son with death, occasioned 
him to ordain by law, that in future they 
should be confined in the palace, called esi: 
serai, until, in the order of events, they might 








be called to the succession. The greate! 
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steady and resolute prosecutor of whatever 
enterprise he undertook ; his success was 
materially forwarded by his great liberality, 


‘ and bounty to his followers, as well as to the 


poor, whom he oftentimes fed with his own 


hands;—in fine, of a poor timar, or lordship, 
he lefta great kingdom, having subdued the 
principal part of Asia Minor ; and, moreover, 
having laid so strongly the power of his state 
that his successor was thereby enabled to 





governments are now confided to the sul- 


tan’s lieutenants who are honoured with the 
title of beyler-bey, or begler-bey, prince of 
princes, because being at the head of the mi- 
litary and financial establishments of the vice- 
royalty, and delegated by the sultan to watch 
over and preserve the cemponent members of 
the federation, their authority extends over 
the governments comprehended as subdivisions 
of the beylerbeylik, and the smaller provinces 
which are administered by the pashas, the 
beys and the agas. All pashas of three tails 
are called by courtesy beylerbeys ; but the 
title, by way of eminence is properly confer- 
red only on the pashas of Rumelia, Anatolia 
and Damascus. The other pashas of three 


‘tails have at court no higher title than desdur 


mukerrem, plenipotentiaries, because they are 
authorised to issue mandates in the sultan’s 
name, and to affix to them the sultan’s cypher 
within their own jurisdiction. The secondary 


: and inferior governments are distinguished by 


the names pashalik, agalik, musselimlik and 
vaivodalik. Those of the greatest extent are 
pashaliks, and the smallest are agaliks. JWus- 


| selimliks are dependencies of the bey/erbeys or 


pashas, andare administered by the deputies. 
Vaivodaliks, in general, are small districts, 


' or single cities and towns, separate from the 


greater governments, as beimg in most in- 
stances the appanage of a sultana, or of a 
great officer of state. 

Kislar-aga.—Chief of the black eunuchs: 
—he bas also the superintendance of all the 
imperial mosques. Next to him in rank is the 
Haznevakeli, or keeper of the privy purse. 

Appellations of Turkish suljects.-—-The 
Turkish national appellation is osman/i, which 
we translate Ottoman; the word Turk is not 
unknown tothem, but is applied only to per- 
sons of rustic and uncivilized manners. A 
rayah is an Ottoman subject of any nation, li- 
able to the haratech or capitation tax: the 
Turkish peasantry are properly comprehen- 
ded under the general name of rayahs, 
thouch ia the modern and more common ac- 
ceptation of the word, it is restricted to that 
class of subject whom the law denominates 
zimmys. The zimmys or rayahs are Chris- 
tians, Jews, or Pagans, to all of whom the 
Turk applies the epithet of keefirs, or ghiaour. 

The Turkish population, proper, is divided 
into askeris (or warriors,) and beledis (cilizens 


or townsmen,) and according to law a Mu- 
hammedan, unconnected with any military 
corps, is, equally with infidels, subject to the 
capitation tax, and must equally contribute to 
all imposts on the cities, towns or villages; 
and though this law be not vigorously enforc- 
ed, it still engages most Turks to enrol them- 
selves. 
The Olloman Army.--For an account of 
the different troops of the Turkish army, we 
may refer to Chap. IV. or that in which the 
events of the reign of Amurath I. are related. 
It was under this prince that the janizaries 
were first instituted. Since the destruction of 
this formidable body, the most important 
troops are fopgis, gunners or artillerymen, dis- 
persed, like the janizaries formerly were, 
throughout the empire, and obliged to join 
their standard when ordered. Their general 
is the Topji-bashi. 
The Bastangis, or Gardeners, a corps in- 
stituted by Solyman IJ. 

The Gebegis, or armourers, had their bar- 
racks in Constantinople. They were divided 
into sixty odas, 


There is also a numerouscorps in a Turkish 
army, called sakkas, or water carriers, who 
attend in the field, and on a march, to supply 
the troops with water. 

The seraskier is the lieutenant-general of 
vizir, and in the absence of the latter, he is 
commander-in-chief. 


Sanjac-sherif.—The standard of Muham- 
med. In time of peace it is deposited in a 
kind of chapel within the seraglio, and religi- 
ously guarded, together with other relics of 
the prophet. When the Sultan in persen, or 
the Grand Vizirleads the armies against the 
enemies of the faith, the sanjac-sherif is taken 
out of its shrine with great ceremony, and 
many prayers, and carried to the camp, where 
a superb tent is erected for its reception, and 
forty officers chosen from the capigis, or 
chamberlains of the palace, are appointed to 
carry it byturns. It is placed under the pro- 
(ection of all the possessors of military fiefs, 
and more especially confided to the care of 
four regiments, which derive their name from 
the performance of this service. Every good 
Musselman is obliged to rally round this stand- 
ard, which is only brought out on great occa- 


sions. 
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carry on and improve his system. So high] 
has hismemory ever been cherished by his 
descendants and subjects, that they glory in 
his name, and pride themselves in denomina- 
ting themselves by it ; and the appellative of 
the Ottoman Porte has ever ranked among 
the most illustrious titles of Europe. 


ORCAN L.—SECOND REIGN. 
A. D, 1826 to 1359. 


On the decease of Othman,a general as- 
sembly of the great officers and leaders of 
the Turks was convened, to choose a suc- 
cessor to the deceased prince, who had left 
two sons, Orcan and Aladdin. I[t was highly 
to the honour of Othman’s memory, that his 
bounties had left neither jewels nor gold in 
his treasury, but only well-organized forces, 
and store of armour and horses for service.— 
The judgment and patriotism of Aladdin also 
produced the same useful surrender of any 
competition with his brother, as his uncle 
had formerly evinced. According to Knolles, 
the Turkish annalist, the same moderation in- 
fluenced him to decline the extraordinary 
honours which Orcan proflered, retiring to 
the peaceful enjoyment of privacy and leisure 
in the neighbourhood of Prusa. 

The great improvement made by Orcan on 
his accession was, in the providing a regular 
pay for his infantry. He also formed a corps 
of young Christian renegades, who, torn in 
infancy from their parents, and made to suffer 
hardship and fatigue, being placed under se- 
vere masters, upon seeing certain advance- 
ment in reward for their doeility and courage, 
were soon trained to service, and became the 
flower of the Turkish horsemen. Such was 
the origin of the martial corps of Spahis, which 
still subsists. 

Andronicus, the Greek emperor, justly 
alarmed at the progress of the Turkish arms, 
passed the sea to oppose their incursions, and 
also to relieve the important city of Nice, 
which had revolted. Aftera long and well- 
disputed battle, he was totally defeated, him- 
self wounded in the fight, and his army en- 
tirely dispersed. Orcan pursuing his advan- 
tages with an unceasing rapidity, the whole 
province of Pergamus, or Phrygia, became 
subject to the Ottoman power. He then re- 
duced the western regions of Karamania, in- 
cluding Lydia, Mysia, Troas, and Phrygia 
Minor. The city of Nice, which long with- 
stood his fruitless toil and efforts, and ill-served 
machines of war, he at length succeeded in 
capturing, by the following artful stratagem:— 
Learning that it was reported in the city that 
they might shortly hope for succours from 
Constantinople, he sent forward a body of 800 
Turkish horse, dressed in the. Grecian cos- 
tume, towards the Hellespont, who, making a 
considerable circuit and progress, returned 
towards the city of Nice, as if they were the 
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fexpected aid. Having previously disperse 
300 of his Turkish forces on a foraging exp. 
dition around the walls of Nice, these wor 
furiously attacked, and, after a mock resis 
tance, took flight, leaving the way open , 
the walls, from whence the whole transactig, 
had been witnessed by the citizens, whio, ¢. 
gerly opening their gates to their suppose 
friends, were, by the sudden onset and slayo). 
ter of all who opposed them, speedily oy¢». 
thrown, and the city captured, 1330. Nico 
has ever since remained in the hands of tip 
Turks. Nicomedia, once the capital of thp 
Cesars, and the residence of Dioclesian ay) 
Galerius, whence, a. p. 302, they issued their 
ferious edict against the Christians, became 
the next step towards the Hellespont, wher 
Orcan soon surprised the castle of Abydos, 
through the treachery of the daughter of the 
governor, who, falling in love with a young 
Turk, was induced to surrender to hii t) 
castle and herself. 

Having thus conquered to the shores of 
the celebrated Hellespont, whence, fron 
their Asiatic border, they freely contemplate! 
those spots so soon destined to become their 
favoured haunts of retreat and pleasure; the 
possession of the territory and city of Nico 
media rendered Orcan master of the Greek 
provinces in Asia, and left him free to con- 
sider the policy of suppressing the smaller 
Moslem principalities, which, having arisen 
out ofthe relaxed state of affairs upon the re- 
treat of the Moguls, had subsisted solely upon 
the ruins of the Seljukian monarchy. Both 
Orcan and Othman had affected to fight only 
for the general cause of Islamism, to revive 
and to restore the true faith, declaring that 
Mussulmans ought not to shed the blood «i 
each other, nor should the sword of a true 
believer be dipped but in the blood of an ini: 
del. These sentiments of Orcan, however, 
soon gave way to the tempting opportunity of 
increasing his dominions, by the weakness ani 
fends of the chief emirs of Anatolia. 

What fraud could not obtain, the sword was 
ready to wrest from them by force ; and Or- 
can wasso elevated beyond every competitor 
that the few remaining emirs, who were pos 
sessed of small districts, soon found it ther 
best policy to interest his benevolence 
continue to them, as his vassals, the princ 
palities which they no lenger could protec! 
by forceof arms. Among other states whic) 
he thus wrested from their possessors, the 
celebrated plains and hills of Troy were taken 
by force ;and Agilbeg, the refractory prince, 
was consigned to asevere captivity, in which 
he ended his days. 

Orcan, thus master of Anatolia and of the 
celebrated shores which spread to the Helle 
pont, contemplated with greedy eyes the rich 
and fertile fields which were divided from 
them only by a narrow strait, not more than 
an Italian mile ; but this space was a barri¢? 
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arms, as they had not even ee where- 
in they might attempt to cross the watery ele- 
ment. In the recital of the bold exploit, 
which introduced an enemy into Europe who 
has kept fierce possession of its conquest unto 
the present day, it Is impossible to say which 
ig more tobe wondered at—the supineness 
and cowardice of the Greeks, or the presump- 
tion and hardihood of the Turks. — 
Solyman, the son of Orcan, a prince of dis- 
tinguished policy and courage, inflamed by 
the example and incitements of his futher, re- 
solved upon the daring project of crossing the 
Hellespont on an open raft, under cover of 
the night ; and he was-followed in the deter- 
mination by two resolute men of valour, na- 
med Ezes-beg and Fazilbeg, who, with eigh- 
ty resolute followers, were all of them landed 
safely on the European side of the strait. Not 
far off from the castle of Sestos was a smal] 
fort called Koiridocastron, or the Hog’s Cas- 
tle, of which Solyman and his followers made 
themselves easily masters ; for, it being har- 
yest time, most of the people were in their 
vineyards, or treading out their corn all night, 
as the use of these countries is; and so ac- 


which might have long kept out the Turkish 


tively did the Turkish prince avail himself 


of the interval afforded to him by the imbe- 
cility of the Greeks, that he soon passed over 
a body of 8000 of his veteran soldiers. The 
wolf was indeed within the fold, as the care 
and diligence exerted in the fortifying of the 
small fort, and that of Madytus adjoining to 
it, might have sufficiently evidenced that 
there was no intention of relinquishing the 
footing thus acquired ; but the pride of the 
Cesarean throne blinded its master to the la- 
mentable consequences, and the exigency 
was only recorded by asilly jest, “that there 
was but a hog-sty lost ;” alluding to the name 
of the castle. 

Solyman’s strength daily increasing »y the 
coming over of the Turks, and being I2ft to 
pursue his a unmolested, he proceeded 
to reduce the Chersonesus, and to menace 
Gallipoli. The governor, endeavouring to 
avert the danger, was overthrown and driven 
withm the walls; and the same judicial blind- 
ness guiding the Greek councils, this impor- 
tant place was left to its fate, and Solyman, 
in the year 1358, captured Gallipoli, the key 
of the Hellespont. 

This national loss, which brought the inva- 
der to the sea of Marmora, and almost within 
the range of view of the imperial city, exci- 
ted no other sensation in the capital of the 
Crsars than the jest, that“ the Turks had 
now taken from them a pottle of wine.” 

The hog-sty and the pottle of wine so 
strengthened the power of Solyman, that he 
made great progress in the conquest of Thrace; 
and, by, advice of his father Orcan, began the 
plan of transplanting vast numbers of the 
Greek families across the straits into the de- 
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populated districts of Asia Minor, while he 
crowded Thrace with his hardy and warlike 
Turkish soldiery. It is the observation of 
Knolles, that these new-comers, contrasting 
their rude habits with the refined luxury and 
riches of the Greeks, found themselves in a 
new world ; and, inflamed by the spirit of 
the Koran and their natural desire of con- 
quest, the Turks were ready and eager to 
undertake any enterprise, and to endure any 
toil, that could advance their empire, Contras- 
ting this spirit with the apathy, imbecility, 
and dissensions of the Greeks, it cannot be 
wondered at that all things prospered with 
the Turks, and became more and more strait- 
ened and dangerous with the Christians.— 
Thus, in one year, did the principal part of 
the Chersonesus fall into the power of the 
Turks, and was apportioned out by Solyman 
amongst his followers and soldiers, “ as ap- 
pears,” Knolles observes, “ by the graves* and 
tombs of Ezes-beg and Fazil-beg, the two 
who first came over into Europe, and which 
are there well known.” 

When Solyman had thus secured his con- 
quests, and was meditating yet greater pro- 
jects, a fall from his horse in hawking put a 
period to his existence ; and age and grief ter- 
minated the life of Orcan, his parent, soon af- 
ter ; it occurring within Jess than two months 
after Solyman’s decease, in the year 1359. 

Orcan was wise, courteous, and bountiful; 
and, being engaged in frequent sieges, he 
contributed to improve materially the Turk- 
ish tactics. Having in view the establish- 
ment of a great empire, he cultivated learn- 
ing, and began the practice of building the 
medressahs, or colleges. He erected a vast 
building for that purpose at Nicomedia, which 
still bears the name of Orcan. He was care- 
ful to select the Moollahs, «who were well ac- 
quainted with the Koran, of which he was a 
zealous disciple ; he also endeavoured to intro- 
duce a system of justice into the courts of his 
dominions. He greatly enlarged his domin- 
ions, and was successful in the attempt of 
penetrating into Europe, to which he incited 
his followers as the fulfilment of the Prophet’s 
orders, he being a mortal enemy to the Chris- 
tians, as much from policy as from conviction. 
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* It is singularly striking, that even in the hour of con 
quest an impression arose, that the Christian pewer 
would again make Europe her own, and on her utmost 
bordersonce more bury her dead. Hence the predilec- 
tion which even the Turks of Europe evince for being 
buried in Asia. The sombre and striking appearance of 
of the vast cemeteries of Scutari, with its waving forests 
of cypresses, is depicted inthe third volume of “Anas- 
tutius’’ in a graphic sketch of singular beauty and im- 
pressive description. si 
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Of England, Edward III. 
Philip of Valois 


Of Franee, {one 


\ Robert Bruce 
Of Scotland, ; David ’ 


John XXII. 
Benedict XII. 
Clement VI. 1342 1 
Innocent VI. 1354 
[On the subject of the Turkish coinage, it 
is observed by Mr, Marsden, in his list of 
their coins, that there is strong reason for 
concluding that Othman did not exercise this 
right of sovereignty. No coins of his are ex- 
tant in any European collection, as far as our 
knowledge goes; and this negative evidence 
is supported by the assertion of the Turkish 
historians, that Orcan, his son and successor, 
discontinued the use of the Seljukian money, 
then current throughout Asia Minor, and es- 
tablished in lieu of it a coinage of his own.*] 


1327 50 
1328 22 
1350 i4 
1306 24 
1341 

M317 18 
1335 


Kings 


Popes, or Bishops 
of Rome. 


*“Orchan,’* says Cantemir, “ayant range sous son 
obeissance toute la Bithynie, a l'exception de Nicee, trans 
fera, l’an 728 de I’ Hegira, son siege imperial d’ Yenghis- 
cheri a Pruse, autrement dite Burse. IU abolit aussi, de 
l’evis de son frere Aladin, la monnoye Seljukienne, et 
en fit battre une nouvelle a sen coin, portant fempreinte 
de “ nom.’’—Hist. de l’Emp. Othm. tom i, p. 67. Edit 
r743. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AMURATH I.—THIRD REIGN, 
A. D. 1359 to 1390. 


Morap, or Amurath, ascended the throne in 
the forty-first year of hisage. Although on- 
ly the second in descent from the great found- 
er of the Ottoman line, it appears, from his 
accession, that the hereditary claim had al- 
ready been firmly established in their race.— 
His father had, with great policy, begun an 
example of establishing mosques, madressah 
or colleges, and imarets or hospitals, thus con- 
stituting himself the supreme head of the 
faith. ‘The fierce Amurath, treading in the 
same policy, on his accession assumed the 
title of “ Khoda Vendikar,” or God’s labour- 
er; acognomen not hastily assumed or spa- 
ringly upheld, as the torrents of Christian 
blood which were spilt in his incessant rava- 
ages and wars can testify. ‘The power of the 
Greek emperors was confined merely to the 
imperial city and some important portions of 
Bulgaria and Thrace. The first exploit of 


Amurath was the reduction ofthe strong ci- 
ty of Angora, and to crush a confederacy of 
the petty despots of Asia Minor, who had vain- 
ly hoped, on the opening of a new reign, to 
set some limits to the constant encroachinents 


of the Turks. The power of Amurath soon 
broke in pieces the feeble union, and more 
strongly fastened the bands of servitude upon 
these provinces, ‘The vast plain of Thrace, 
wherein is seated the important city of Adri- 
anople, became the prime object of the Sul- 
tan’s ambition, who, dispatching his Vizir, 
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Atabey Shahin Lalla,* with a corps of his ¢, 
vourite horse, the Dehlis, Amurath prepared 
to follow witha powerful army, the fi, ,, 
whose approach, according to Knolles, jy;). 
enced the governor to flee from the city }, 
night; and the citizens, perceiving themsely,. 
forsaken, surrendered their city, 1362. |). 
flamed by the importance of his conquest, A,). 
urath issued his orders for the Vizir to ay», 
himself of the panic which the Greeks },,, 
shown, and to pursue his conquests in Gree, 
while he appointed Haji Ormes Bey to be ty, 
Begler-bey} of Roumill, comprising al]. jy. 
European conquests. 

Taking possession of his new acquisiti 
Adrianople, Amurath embellished it wit) 
palace, part of which still remains. He , 
built a spacious jami, still styled Meriidihe, 
or Morad’s Mosque. On an occasion (f , 
lawsuit, Amurath appeared before the my} 
as he was discharging his office of judge, 1 
give in his evidence, by whom he was rej 
ted, as not worthy of credit. The Suliay, 
wondering at this strange proceeding, ay 
demanding the reason, the miufti answered, 
“That he regarded his testimony as tri 
and unexceptionable, as being imperial ; bu; 
of no validity in judicial matters, because lie 
never joined in common prayers with the rest 
of the Mussulmans.” The judicial bench 
which could boast of such an occupant, de- 
serves to be cited in terms of the highest re. 
spect; nevertheless, however pure the foun- 
tain of Turkish justice might have been ren- 
dered by the care of Othman, it is declared, 
by their native writers, to have soon become 
venal and oppressive ; but Amurath had sutli- 
cient magnanimity to profit by the awakening 
warning ; and as a test of reforming his fiiture 
example, he built a splendid jami, or mosque, 
for the Friday service. 

The Begler-bey Ormes, pursuing his suc- 
cesses in Thrace, and acquiring a vast spoil 
in captives, excited the spleen or jocularity oi 
the Grand Vizir Kara Ali, from which tr- 
fling circumstance arose the suggestion which 
led to the formation of the Janizaries, the firs 
permanently established body of foot soldiers 
maintained in constant pay by any European 
sovereign. To the Vizir’s proposal, that 
some of the Sultan’s slaves should watch a! 
the passes of the Hellespont, and seize ever) 


* The title of Lalla was first given to this vizir sig 
iifies preceptor. or foster father, and belongs particularh 
to the Aga of Janizaries and the Bostanghi Bastin, be 
cause it is their duty to watch over the lives of the junior 
princes of the sacred lineage of Othman, by preservi's 
them from the cruelty of their fathers and brothers. 
Hence the young prince’s usually saluted the aga by the 
title of Lalla, or father, and regarded him with great ai 
fection ; but what an extraordinary fierceness of moral 
character must subsist in a race which could, for cent 
ries, render such an office in the state indispensably r 
quisite for the preservation of their own ollspring oF 
brothers! Itremains without a parallel among nation- 
al institutions. 

t The military governors of provinces, who are subor 
dinate only to the Grand Vizir, are styled Begler beys 
and the distriet under their command Begler beylicks 
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e for the imperial share, which 
vere brought thither to be transported into 
\sia, a ready assent was accorded ; and Amu- 
wth accordingly made it a state rule, by 
lict, that the fifth part of the slaves taken 
om the enemy (forthe Turks call their pris- 
ners of war* by no other name) should be- 
ne to the Sultan; and that these unbeliev- 
Brs, having embraced Islamism,t should form 
corps of infantry, Whom Amurath fixed at 
he number of ten thousand; which number, 
sweshall shortly have occasion to notice, 
vas afterwards greatly augmented. He di- 
jded them into odas, or chambers, at the 
head of which he appointed their particular 
nflicers, subjecting the whole corps to a chief 
valled an Aga, who soon became, by virtue of 
he great military engine which he regulated, 
one of the first officers of the empire. 
Desirous of infusing the influence of relig- 
jous enthusiasm into his newly-created forces, 
Amurath sent their crops to Haji Bektash, a 
dervise distinguished for his miracles and 
prophecies, desiring him to give them a ban- 
ner, to pray for their success, and to give them 
aname. Assoon as these soldiers were pros- 
trate before him, the tlervise, affecting a 
prophetic tone, and placing the sleeve of his 
garment on the head of the first of them, “ Let 
them be called Yenghi cheri,”{ he said; * let 
their countenance be ever bright, their hand 
victorious, and their sword keen. Let their 
spear always hang over the heads of their ene- 
mies; and wherever they go, may they re- 
turn with a white face.” From a. vp. 1362 
to the present, they were distinguished on 
dress days by bonnets, with long tassels hang- 
ing down behind, to resemble the sleeve of 
Haji Bektash. It is finely remarked by Knol- 
les, on observing how materially these troops 
contributed, in after times, to weaken the ex- 
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* it is impossible to instance any point of comparison 
which is more impartial as to the relative effects of 
Christianity and Islamism, than by considering their 
operation, by wars, ou society, if their respective tenets 
Were conscientiously acted upon by their respective fol 
lowers, The first principle uniformly discountenances 
wars, Which are so much in the terth of its practice, that 
in proportion as its practice is purer, and more worthy of 
its divine author, so wars and bloodshed must disappear 
and cease from the earth. From the time of the Roman 
empire, it has operated to soften the horrors of war, and 
has converted its practice, savage and bad as it still is, 
into comparatively a civilized, generous system, compar 
ed at least with the practice of the Romans, the Greeks, 
and other Ancient nations, for it lightens the bonds of 
the captive, and softens the prejudices of national hatred. 
Islamism lives in the elements of war; iis doctrines 
breathe the very flame of enmity against Pagan, Jew, 
Christian ; in short, every thing living that is not of its 
creed. It recognises no alternative between slavery, 
death, or conversion. 


_ | By the customs of Turkey, whoever professes Tslam- 
ism becomes instanter a subject. His former faith creates 
no kind of impediment to his pursuit and attainment of 
the highest ranks, provided that his conduct be free from 
suspicion. There is no rank in the empire but that of 
employment; and a slave who has professed Muham- 
medism, and been brought up from youth to military 
rank, either in the seraglio or in some oda, is msi likely 
to sneceed in high employs. 

} Componnded of Enghi, new, and Cheri, soldiers, by 
us called Janizaries. 


Amurath I. 
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ecutive government by their insubordination 
and mutinies, that “ the finger of the High- 
est oftentimes turns, even those helps, which 


were by man’s wisdom provided for the estab- 
lishing of kingdoms, to their more speedy de- 
struction.” It becomes an illustration of ve- 
ry singular interest and striking application, 
that the sanguinary massacre and destruction 


of these very troops, in 1823,* was accele- 


rated, if not primarily caused, by a follower 
of this very dervise, and of the name of their 
original patron, Haji Bektash, possessing al- 
so much of his influence. 

As the military regulations of Amurath 
have been the spring of Turkish rule until 
the present remarkable epoch, it becomes de- 
sirable to give here a sketch of their charac- 
ter. The first point to be noticed is, that all 
vanquished enemies are, in fact, subject to 
the torfeiture of life, and are therefore held 
to be slaves, and their possessions at the will 
of the conqueror. All the divisions, therefore, 
of the empire are purely military, and such 
as were parcelled out in the spirit of original 
conquest. Acting upon the very principle of 
the Gothic feudal system, (which association 
of character holds good, as it will be hereaf- 
ter seen, in the original legislation and gov- 
ernment of the horde,) all lands in Turkey 
are held on the condition of military service 
for a limited term; these feudatories are the 
holders ofa zaim or timar (sabres,) and their 
duty is to answer to the summons of the San- 
jak-bey, by appearance at the place of milita- 
ry assemblage, with their regulated num- 
ber of followers, to perform their military ser- 
vice. The time of this service is limited, (as 
was usual in the construction of the Eng- 
lish forces in the time of the Saxon, Norman, 
and Plantagenet race,) and is computed from 
the 23d of April to the 26th of October,at which 
period the judge of the camp cannot refuse his 
certificate of service to a soldier, or hinder his 


* There can be no question but that the reduction, and 
even the annihilation, of the corpe of janiziries had, for 
a length of time, been an object of desire with the sovec- 
eign and executive government. who were exposed to 
their outrages and caprice, which constantly cost the 
lives of agas, vizirs, sultans. Neverthe!ess, the great im- 
portance of their military services during such a crisis as 
the present, would most probably have warded off the 
catastrophe, and the importance of taking the chunce of 
future changes might have kept it off altogether, but for 
the officious interference of Haji Bektash on the part of 
the janizaries, by requiring the exile er death of Halet 
Eifendi, the favourite of the Sultan Mahmowé, the effect 
of which was the secret execution of Pektash, and the 
consequent mutiny and destruction of the janizaries. 


tlt is as yetimpossible to reckon. or presume to esti- 
mate, the consequences of thus annihilating thirty thou- 
sand of the best infantry of the Turkish armies, and dis- 
banding and dreading the secret disatiection and hatied 
of nearly twenty thousand more, dispersed over the Turk- 
ish empire ; especially as, at the exact moment of its oc- 
eurrence, Turkey became involved in a perilous and 
bloody war for its national existence, with its potent 
enemy the Russian emperor. But we are anticipating 
events which will arise naturally when the existing 
struggle comes under our review. In their commence- 
ment, and for many ages, the janizaries were the very 
flower of the Turkish infantry, and the bulwark of their 
empire. 
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departure. The spahis, or horsemen, are 
more ancient than the janizaries, and have 
larger pay. These ought, according to the 
regulations of Amurath, to retain their fiefs 
by hereditary succession ; but the timars, and 
other military tenures, have long been in the 
hands of the sovereign, so that the whole 
property is as subject to his will or caprice, 
as if it werea daily pay. The extraordinary 
bravery of the janizaries,and the superiority 
of their usefulness in war, from their perma- 
nent services, soon made them so protecTéd, 
that their enrolment amounted, at one period, 
to more than an hundred thousand individuals, 
numerous persons joining the ortas throughout 
the provinces solely to reckon upon their pro- 
tection. Of this body, the usual proportion 
remaining in barracks at the capital consis- 
ted of about twenty thousand. ‘The Sanjak- 
beys,* in time of war, assemble the janizaries, 
spahis, zamis, and timariots, in readiness for 
the commands of the Pasha, a personal title 
generally given to governors holding one or 
more important sanjackats. ‘he command 
of the Ottoman armies, when it is not head- 
ed by the Grand Vizir, is usually confided to 
the Begler-bey, or military governor of Roum- 
ili or of Anadhouly, the ancient Thrace and 
Macedon, and the latter Anatolia, the most 
extensive and important of the provinces of 
the Porte in Asia and Europe. The spahis, 
or horsemen, are supplied from the timars of 
Asia, and are frequently held by rich Turks, 
whosupply deputies for military service, which 
substitution is not objected to. From this 
slight sketch it will be apparent, that the ma- 
chinery of a Turkish army is precisely what 
would be the practice of a warlike Asiatic 
race, who had not availed themselves of 
the great resources which skill and science 
have brought in aid of the military art.+ 
The folly or weakness of the Emperor An- 
dronicus Paleologus called in the aid of Amu- 
rath, to help him in his contest with the King 





*Sanjack means standard from the military custom of 
bearing a standard of one or more horses’ tails before 
their military leaders, according to their rank. A bey 
has one horse tail; a pasha, not honoured with the title 
of Vizir, has the right of bearing two horse tails ; a vizir, 
as governor of a province, claims to bear three The 
very emblem itself is a strong testimony of the Tartar 
origin of the Ottomans. 

7 The customs of ‘Turkey, as of other astern countries, 
being founded on immutable rules, it may be wo:th no 
tice to illustrate the march of a Turkish army, from an 
authentic document preserved by Connt Marsigli. The 
advanced guard, consisting of Tartars and irregulars, are 
followed and supported by the Pasha of Roum-ili and 
Anadhouly, under whose command they are placed. The 
Seraskier. or Lieutenant of the Grand Vizir, followed 
with the troops of the Pashas of Erzerum and of Bosnia. 
Immediately after, followed the Janizar Aga, at the 
head of al! the odas of the janizaries. Then the Topgee 
Bashee with the artillery, and the Gebegis with the 
ammunition, the militia of the provinces, the military 
vassals of the sanjaks, and timars of Europe and Asia, 
not included in the grand military divisions, escorting 
the provision waggons. The provincial cavalry were 
followed by the spahis of the red and yellow standards ; 
and the whole closed by the Grand Vizir, with the offi- 
cers of the court and the ministers of state who accompa- 
ny him in his military expedition. 
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of Bulgaria. The Sultan accordingly , 
patched thither a powerful army, under 4, 
command of the Grand Vizir; and availing 
himself ‘of those lamentable dissensions, ), 
vigorously pursued his career of congyos 
through Bulgaria, Servia, and Albania, 4, 
rincipai portions of which were reduced jy 
is arms, and a tribute imposed. Such beiy, 
the fate of the strong cities of Nyssa and 4), 
ollonica, the humiliation of the Greek einper» 
was not bounded by his loss of territory, \y 
he was tried ina more tender point. Andro». 
icus and Contusses, the former son of Pals», 
logus, and the latter of Amurath, being at thy 
head of their armies, and successful avaing 
the confederate nations of the Drave and tip 
Danube, availed themselves of their importa: 
trust to forma mutual compact, in view yj 
dethroning their respective parents ; and th; 
league was instantly published with the; 
names as sovereigns, placed in the public acy: 
The Turkish Sultan, assembling hastily \js 
forces, approached the camp of the rebe! pro. 
ces, who were entrenched in the vicinity 
Constantinople. A moonlight night, and, 
few moments’ converse with the advance 
guards of the seditious troops, were so skillful: 
ly improved by Amurath, that in less than a 
hour, three-fourths of their number deserted 
to the Sultan’s camp; the two princes, ter: 
fied, fled to Didimotica, to obtain, by their pe. 
titions, better terms from the conqueror ; bu! 
they were unable to resist the attacks of the 
army led by such a commander, and atte 
much blood was spilt, the two princes fel) 
into the hands of an inexorable vanquisher 
Amurath imperiously made Paleologus the 
medium of the punishment of his son; while 
he cruelly caused the eyes of his own su 
to be put out in his presence: and by lis o- 
ders, the soldiers of the garrison were precip 
itated from the towers of Didimotica into the 
river Hebrus, which flowed beneath its walls 
A trait of the cruelty of Amurath is recorded, 
which was truly revolting, although meant as 
an example to the abject Paleologus. Seve- 
ral of the young citizens who had presumed 
to bear arms against him, he commanded to 
be slain by their own parents in his presence, 
and the fathers who refused to execute this 
barbarous order were instantly massacred, to 
gether with theirsons. The humiliating sup: 
plications of the Greek emperour could no! 
satisfy the demands of the Sultan for ven- 
geance, and Andronicus and his son, a child 
of five years of age, were condemned to have 
their eyes put out. The art of the executior- 
er inflicted only a partial injury ; Andronicus 
had only one eye actually put out, and the 
























child recovered some time after. pe 

Immediately after the execution, Palwolo- re 
gus associated his second son, Manuel, with to 
him on the imperial throne, who, fixing b's » 
residence at Thessalonica, became animated - 
with the desire of regaining some of the 1" i 
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portant places lost by his father to their pow- 
rful fue. Amurath, keeping up the most ac- 
urate intelligence of every step taken, was 
no sooner aware of the disposition of the young 


| prince, than he sent Karatine, the most expe- 


ienced of his generals, to beseige ‘Thessalon- 
ica; and the townsmen, dismayed at the fate 
of Didimotica, prepared to deliver Manuel in- 
the hands of his enemies. It was in vain 
hat the young emperor implored succours, 
rom his father ; so deeply had the ferocity of 
murath impressed Paleologus with terror, 
hat he intimated to his son, that if he repaired 
him for refuge, he should even find the 
ates of Constantinople shut against him. In 
his desperate exigency, the young prince 
made his peace with Amurath by the surren- 
Jer of Thessalonica, who willingly pardoned 
im for the opportunity which had been there- 
by given of making so important an acquisi- 
on. 
Asa contrast to the sagacious and trium- 
hant progress of the Turkish sovereign, the 
reek emperor, justly terrified at the rapid 
diminution of his resources, leaving the gov- 
rnment for a time to his sons, now hastened 
o bear his complaints and his entreaties to 
he sovereigns of the West. No question ex- 

ed on the paramount importance of their 
eeking his alliance: but Charles V. was too 
much occupied by his schemes of universal 
empire to listen to the dangers of others, and 

e French monarch had too much need of his 
forces to spare any portion of his strength for 
nother object foreign to his own interests. 
‘he Venetians, who, above all, should have 
orseen how closely their own destiny was in- 
erwoven with the security of the Greek do- 
inions, replied to the emperor’s demands for 

resources, by arresting him for some petty 
personal debts. ‘Thus discountenanced and 
degraded, the successor of the Cwesars, and 


‘#eEmperor of Greece returned to his imperial 


city, bringing with him as the sole fruit of his 
journey, the Pope’s benediction, and the liber- 
y of having mass said by a Romish priest, on 


Ba portable altar which the Sovereign Pontiff 


had given him. 

The extensive provinces of Asia equally cal- 
Jed for the prudence and warlike power of 
Amurath. He succeeded in attaching to his 
interest, and rendering feudatory to his power 
the race of Gherman Oglou, and of Hamid 
Oglou. These emirs, who possessed a large 
portion of the provinces of Kermian, Karaman, 
and Aidin, might unitedly have opposed a pow- 


th 1. 


him to make head against a forminable con- 
federacy of the principal Mussulman princes, 
headed by his own son-in-law, Aladdin the 
Second, the Sultan of Karamania, who, not- 
withstanding that he led a numerous army 
into the field, became so apprehensive of the 
consequences of his rebellion, from the vast 
resources and plans of Amurath, that he made 
repeated but fruitless offers of submission upon 
terms of reconciliation. Amurath, too politic 
to suffer the welcome opportunity of complete- 
ing the subjection of these states to escape 
him, resolved to set the issue on the event of 
a battle, wherein Aladdin and the confederates 
were defeated with great slaughter. He then 
beseiged his son-in-law, who had taken refu 

in the capital, Iconium; but having comple- 
ted his political views, he relaxed from inflict- 
ing any personal vengeance on Aladdin, at the 
earnest entreaties of his favourite daughter, 
the wife of that prince. ‘This great victory, 
as Knolles judiciously observes, was the true 
beginning of the Ottoman greatness in Asia ; 
for the other Musselman princes of the Selju- 
kian tribe were so discouraged, that they were 
obliged to submit themselves to the yoke. It 
is striking to notice the particular events 
whereby the fate of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals is frequently deducible from the ten- 
or of their actions, wherein we often are per- 
mitted to guess at the retributive operation of 
secondary causes—as-chastisements—and to 
see the divine agency which thus levels the 
pride of power and intoxication of success. In 
few cases is this more apparent than in the 
last scene of the existence of the Sultan Amu- 
rath. Among the numerous aids transported 
into Asia to assist in carrying on the great 
strurgle with the Sultan of Karamania, was 
a small and select band of Servians, the sub- 
jects of Lazarus the despot of Servia, sent, by 
virtue of a late convention, whereby he had 
acknowledged the supremacy of Amurath, and 
disarmed his hostility. ‘These troops being 
desperadoes and lawless, upon the occasion of 
the Turkish successes in Laramania, had in- 
dulged themselves in many excesses, which 
the Turkish sovereign most severely punish- 
ed; .so much so, that on the return of the 
band, an officer in the confidence of Lazarus 
took an opportunity of complaining of the ex- 
cessive cruelty wherewith they had been 
treated, and of reproaching the despot with 
placing his subjects under the command of 
such a tyrant; thereby adding to his power, 
instead of bravely endeavout ing to free himself 
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erful resistance to hisarms ; but the sagacity of| and his neighbours from so disgraceful a yoke ; 


Amurath was noless formidable than his pow- 
er; and entering into bonds of alliance and com- 
pact wich these truly formidable emirs, the last 
relics of the Seljukian empire, he married his 
son Bajazet to the daughter of Gherman Og- 
lou, by which alliance he gained peaceable 
possession of Kutahai, and the most important 
of his fortresses: an example also followed by 
Hamid Oglou. Such great advantages enabled 


observing, “that his force, assisted by the 
neighbouring states, would be more than equal 
to resist the Turkish power, which had been 
much overrated ; in proof of which, the t 
success in Asia was entirely attributable to 
the superior courage of the Servians, whom 
Amurath had so cruelly treated.” By these 
continued remonstrances, Lazarus was at 
length influenced to a event of arms ; 
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and he accordingly effected a league among,of Bajazet; and Amurath, dying, was borne to 
the formidable Sclavonian tribes, which had|his couch, where he survived but two hours 
hitherto preserved their independency. The} No sooner had Amurath expired, than Ba. 
confederacy comprised Hungary, Wallachia,|jazet was conducted to his tent, preceded |) 
Dalmatia, Servia, Croatia, and Albania ; and] the imperial standard, as the successor to |\; 
the army thus supplied has been swollen to] father’s throne. The remorseless characte; 
the estimate of five hundred thousand men, for|of the new sovereign immediately display 
it was, indeed, the grand struggle of Christen-| itself in the perpetration of another travedy. 
dom, many warriors having joined their forces] by the death of his,brother ; a bloody examp/e 
even from Italy. Amurath repassed the Hel-| which has since been dreadfully copied in t)e 
lespont, and placing himself at the head of his|Ottoman annals. Fratricide, also the murdey 
army, he met this immense body in the plains] of parent and child, and the disruption of every 
of Cassovia, and voluntarily accepted the bat-| family tie, have, from the era of Bajazet, stain. 
tle, which they boldly offered him. The con-jed the history of the Turkish Sultans, Tj 
flict was terrible on both sides. The janiza-| younger brother of Bajazet, surnamed Zelib), 
ries, fighting with equal courage and disci-| yet ignorant of what had happened, being sent 
pline, the saphis also, using their long lances|for as from his father, upon coming into his 
adorned with streamers, made a great slaugh-| father’s tent, was strangled by the command 
ter of the Hungarian cavalry, who had no|of Bajazet. Thus was begun the crue! and 
corslets or defensive armour to oppose their} inhuman practice of cutting off all their near. 
fatal onset. ‘The battle became so fierce that|est kinsmen, to remove every competitor trou 
the left wing of the Turkish army was put to) the throne. 
flight, and.the confederates already thought} Amurath was highly zealous, and from the 
the victory to be won, when Bajazet, breaking} moment of the rebuke of the Mufti, he ha! 
in upon the Sclayonic line of battle with his|evinced himself an upright administrator o 
characteristic fury, entirely turned the fortune} the laws, and a lover of justice. He was 
of the day. Lazarus was slain in the fight, brave, warlike, and successful ; a man of great 
and the flower of the Christian army was des-|sagacity and deep designs. He acquired as 
troyed. much dominion by policy as by the sword; 
Amurath, being assured that the contest!and, availing himself of the disunion of the 
was over and the battle gained, alighted from|Greek princes, he acquired the greatest part 
his horse, and walked over the field. it was! of Thrace, as well as Servia, Bosnia, and Bui- 
covered with vast mounds of the dead and the! garia; leaving to the Greek emperor merely 
dying. He remarked with astonishment, that|the shadow of empire, cooped up within, and 
most of ihe dead bodies of the enemy were} bounded by, the walls of Constantinople. He 
young men without beards. The Vizir replied | was greatly beloved by his people, as we'l as 
to him in a manner calculated to please his’ feared, as he was severe and relentless as to 
prince, when the latter, continuing his dis- punishments. This trait of the leader of a 
course, said, “It is still more strange how I warlike horde, rather than the monarch ofa 
could be deceived by a vision last night in my| great empire, has clung successively to the 
sleep; for methought I saw myself slain by monarchs of this race. He was a lover 0! 
the hand of an enemy.” At that instant an learning, as is witnessed by his building and 
Albanian, who lay biting the ground in the| endowing numerous madressahs, or collezes, 
agony of death, being concealed among the, throughout his dominions. He supplied them 
dead, perceiving by the richness of his dress usually with a library. He was sixty-eight 
and the great respect paid to him by his fol-| years old when he was slain, a. p, 150), 
lowers, that he was the Sultan, animated by| whereof he had reigned with signal success 
the thoughts of revenging his country, sud- for thirty-one years. He was, by the cou- 
denly started up, and plunged his dagger into: mands of Bajazet, embalmed and buried wi! 
the victor’s belly.* The Albanian was in-|regal pomp in the city of Brusa. Upon his 
stantly cut into minute pieces in the presence|tomb was spread his soldier’s cloak and a |it- 


tle Turkish cap, near to which were placed 
* The account of this event by Knolles is so giaphieal- three lances with three horses. tails, which 
ly given, that it deserves beiug recorded in our pages: . 


—* A Christian soldier, sore wounded and all! bloody,| WeTe his successful standards. 
seeing Amurath, in a siaggering manner arose (“8 if it 








had been from death) out of a heap of slain men, aud CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. € 5 
making towards him, for want of strength fell down di >> 
vers times by the way as he came, asif he had been a John Paleologus, 1351 20 
drunken man. At lengih drawning nigh to him, when { Of the East,~ Andronicus, — a4 3 
they would have stayed him, he was by Amutath him- "El Meaunel. 1387 30 
seif commanded to come nearer, supposing that he would : 

have craved his life of him. Thus the half dead Christ-| Empoerors. Charles IV. 1346 32 


ian, pressing near to himas if he would for honour's sake 
have kissed his feet, suddenly stabbed him with a short 





Winaceslans, son 
dagger which he had under his so'dier's coat, of which yore West King of Bohe- 1378 2 
wound that great king and comqueror presently died oo 
The soldier's name, wor'hy of eternal memory, was Miles ‘ 


Cobelitz "—Knolles, i, 139. dor, or any other stranger, that, on his approach towards 
From this catastrophe, it has ever since been the us@g¢| the Sultan, he is, as it were for bonour's sake, led by the 
of the Ottoman Porte, on the presentation of an ambas®® | arms into his presence, between two officers of rank. 
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[The only coin which is quoted of this prince 
is a double silver parah, bearing the legend 
Murad ben Orcan ; on the reverse, Perpetuum 
sit. ‘Hegira, 761. The corruption of Murad 
to Amurath, which is the title given to tvis 
prince, arises from prefixing the article, as if 
he were styled Al-Murad; and trom the pro- 
nunciation of the d as t.—Numismata Orien- 
tala, page 377.] 


CHAPTER V. 
BAJAZET, OR BAJAZID I.—FOURTH REIGN. 
a. D. 1390 to 1401—neeira 791 to 804. 


Tuts prince began his reign inauspicious- 
ly, by the murder of his brother. From the 
rapidity and energy of his plans, he was call- 
ed Iiderim, or “the lightning; a sublime ti- 
tle, derived, as Gibbon observes, from the 
principle of terror. It was, indeed, a por- 
tentious omen of his career, which darkened 
the Eastern world with a storm of bloodshed 
and war, more .awfully destructive to the 
welfare and lives of mankind than any conse- 
quences of the strife of elements, or of the 
lightning’s rage. The silver mines of Ser- 
via exciting his cupidity, Bajazet, in the very 
first year of his rule, besieged Cracova, and 
cruelly violated the capitulation which he had 
granted to the terrified inhabitants. ‘I‘hey 
were all slain by his command after they had 
given up their city. Continuing his career 
of violence, he was exhorted by the ambas- 
sadors of Sigismond, then King of Hungary, 
(a young prince of great hope, and brother to 
Winceslaus, Emperor of the West,) to ab- 
stain, as a just prince, from such violence on 
the dominions of his unoffending neighbours. 





Bajazet detained the ambassadors until he had 
everrun and subdued the chief part of Servia; 
then calling the said ambassadors into his pre- 
sence in one of the reduced towns, which he 
completely filled with his soldiers, he told 
them that they might there see his right toall 
the cities which he had taken, inasmuch as 
the very walls acknowledged him; which 
reply Sigismond justly interpreted as demon- 
strative of the intention of Bajazet to main- 





tain by force whatever his power could seize. 
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In the next year he penetrated to the river 
Danube, and established the Turkish power 
in these regions, by the capture of the stron 

city of Widdin. The year 1390 withemon, 
for the first time, the passage of this great 
river by the Turks, and from that period to 
the present, its stream has been polluted by 
the most sanguinary contests. The spoiling 
of Wallachia and of Bosnia completed the 


?'campaign, and Bajazet passed his winter at 


Adrianople, receiving the homage of his great 
commanders and pachas, and reviewing the 
abundance of captives and spoils which his 
wars had produced. The spring of 1391 saw 
the light of Christianity finally extinguished 
in Asia by the capture Philadelphia, the 
strongest city of Lydia, and the only fortress 
still holden by the Greek emperor m Lesser 
Asia. The ruins of this once beautiful city, 
consisting only of a thick wall of men’s bones, 
confusedly cemented together with the ma- 
sonry, which still exist, about a mile and a 
half in distance on the south of the city, at- 
test the savage barbarity wherewith its citi- 
zens were treated by the victor. It is curious 
to trace the same hand erecting at Prusa, 
which is held in the highest veneration by 
the Ottoman princes, a mosque, a madressah, 
and an imamanet, as deeds of piety. Deter- 
mining to crush all future hostility in his 
Asiatic dominions, Bajazet drove out, with 
great cruelty, the Emirs of Ionia and Caria, 
and greatly oppressed his nephew, the son of 
Aladdin, the Sultan of Karamania. He was, 
however, induced to leave Asia, by the de- 
termined resistance of the Moldavians. 
Stephen, sovereign of Moldavia, a war- 
like prince, had several times beaten the 
Turkish forces. Bajazet, who resolved upon 
revenge, hada bridge thrown across the Dan- 
ube, andentering Moldavia, he encamped on 
the borders of the river Sirctus, at a village 
called Rasboé. Stephen did not long delay 
the battle, which proved adverse to the Mol- 
davians, and they were entirely overthrown. 
The prince fled, and the last of his discomfit- 
ed ferce. He repaired to the gates of Nols, 
a fortified city in which he had left his mother 
and children. This princess came upon the 
ramparts, and refused to let her son, as a fu- 
gitive, enter the town, “Return,” said she 


to him, “repair your shame, and perish in | 


arms, rather than live under this infamy.” 
Stung,by the reproach, Stephen hastened to- 


wards,his broken forces: by prayers and cries, * 
he reassembled twelve thousand soldiers. 


With this insignificant troop, the remnant of 
his army, he returned toward the enemy, and 
found them scattered over the country to gath- 


er booty, The Turks, truly formidable e 
onset now not either how to keep théir 
ranks, or # adhere around their colours, when 
they think themselves in of a victory. 
Stephen being thus enabled to sweep the coun- 


try of the dispersed plunderers, he rapidly 
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collected such a force, that his subjects, grow- 
ing emboldened by this success soon enabled 
him to make head against the enemy. 

It was at the instant of this defeat that the 
Sultan of Karamania thought fit to struggle, 
by another effort, to regain his independency. 
Bajazet repassed almost immediately into 
Asia, with an army of fresh levies, and a cele- 
rity wel] suited to his surname of Ilderim. 
Appearing suddenly before the forces of Ka- 
raman Oglu, which were engaged in the 
siege of Kataia, (fully believing Bajazet to be 
vanquished, and hardly pressed in Moldavia :) 
the forces of Karaman became so dispirited 
and alarmed by his sudden appearance, that 
they were defeated in the first battle: Kara- 
man was taken, conducted to the feet of Ba- 
jazet, and by his command was put to death; 
the two sons of this unfortunate prince were 
also condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
and their dominions forever swallowed up in 
the Ottoman empire. The Turks, greedy of 
spoil, and warlike, now joined in crowds the 
ensigns of a conqueror, whose high spirit 
was not to be brought down by the reverses of 
war, and who paid for services by sharing his 
conquests with the soldiers to whom he was 
indebted for them;—no Turkish sovereign 
ever gave away more timarsthan Bajazet, or 
more generously distributed the booty to his 
soldiery. Henceforth he pursued his career of 
annexation in Asia, as if it were his own pa- 
trimony. He rapidly acquired Amasia, and 
the independent part of Cappadccia; then 
the remaining fortresses on the Euxine, 
the relics of the once potent kingdom of Pon- 
tus. The princes of these dominions, assum- 
ing various disguises, wandered from place 
to place, in search of aid and support, and in 
constant dread of Bajazet, whose formidable 
power and character had impressed, all the 
neighbouring kings and princes with great 
fear of him. A signal instance, however, of 
the mutability of human affairs was prépar- 
ing for this mighty monarch; and the incit- 
ing cause was chiefly owing tothe pity and 
commiseration which was felt towards so 
many fugitiyeésas were thus wandering from 
refuge to refuge, bearing their complaints 
and their Woes over the entire East. 

Repassing the straits, Bajazet, after a short 
repose at Adrianonle, a@vanced against Wal- 
lachia. His enmity being disarmed by the sub- 
mission of the Waiwode, he proceeded a- 
gainst Thessaly, carrying his arms iff Epi- 
rus, and conquering Joannina, since™so dis- 
tinguished as the capital of the celebrated 
Ali Pasha, and latterly by the sublime poetry 
of Lord Byron. The next spring beheld the 


inion Sultan hastening towards the 
tS) 





invasion of Hungary; tracing ou ever, 
agining, some conspiracy - g the 
jan princes, beaded by the Greek em- 


enl returned on his steps, and 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


Constantinople. He hemmed the capita) ; 


in 
and sea, so that the fall of the city appeare; 
certain, when the advance of Sigismond, K ing 
of Hungary, witha vast army of his war|i;, 
subjects, and volunteers from every part of 
Europe, aflorded a most timely succour to th: 
throne of the Cesars. Elated by their nume. 
rical strength, of above one hundred thoy. 
sand men, the Hungarians proudly boaste;, 
“That if the sky should fall, they wou) 
prop it up with their spears: need they, there. 
fore, to fear the Turks?’ The Sultan ha) 
scarcely eighty thousand men ; but they were 
tried soldiers, and the flower of the Turkis) 
forces, 
accustomed audacity on the very day that he 

came up with them; and the janazaries ay/ 

spahis, who had orders to give no quarter, 

made so terrible a slaughter, that in less than 

three hours, the flight of the confederate ar. 

my was general. A small band of Freneh 

nobles and knights, (headed by the Count de 

Nevers, a near relation of the King of France.) 

who had begun the contest. were also the 

most obstinate mm continuing the resistance, 

The feeble remnant of this adventurous «)- 
diery, who survived the slaughter, being 

brought before Bajazet, were beheaded in his 

presence, with the exception of the Count de 

Nevers, and a few of the chief nobles, who 

where respited for ransom.* Sigismond hin- 
self escaped, with the greatest difficulty, by 

night, ina little boat across the Danube ; tli 

Hungarian king, thns sorely chastised for his 
presumption, was afraid of meeting his sub- 
jects after so deadful a loss; he fled into Con- 
stantinople, and from thence sailed to Rhodes, 
whence, crossing the Egean sea, he landed 
in Dalmatia; at lengtl@ier wandering fron 
place to place, and being tossed by many har- 
rassing fortunes, he, after eighteen months 
of long and painful travel, finally reached 
Hungary. He was thus far fortunate, that 
he appeared at the very instant that his com- 
petitor and rival, Ladislaus, was preparing 
to take possession of the vacant throne. 

For a long time previously, the eastern em- 
pire, reduced almost to the city of Constant- 
nople, seemed wholly dependent on the wi! 
of the Ottoman sovereign. The successor 0! 
the Cesars, trembling on the fragments ©! 
his throne, was constrained to obey the man- 
dates of these barbarians. Paleologus had 
been commanded by Amurath to inflict blind- 
ness on his son and grandson; the conse- 
quence of which was also exclusion from the 
throne. Adronicus being dead,Manuel, who 
consequently occupied the imperial seat, did 
it to the prejudice of his nephew, the son 0! 
Andronicus, who now resided at Selivria un- 





* Afier much delay, the result of the haughty yong eed 
the Ottoman court, Bajazet Saeeee a ranson of 200, . 
ducats. The Marshal Boucicault was of the fortuna 
number thusewescued. 
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der the protection of the Sultan. Thus Ma- 
nuel beheld a powerful enemy ready to crush 
him, and a competitor for his throne. No 
sooner had Bajazet achieved his great victory 
over Sigismond, than he resolved on the 
downfall of Constantinople; and John, the 
son of Andronicus, soliciting his aid against 
his uncle Manuel, engaged to deliver up to 
him the possession of the capital, provided he 
was given what the Greeks still possessed in 
the Morea, with the rights of sovereignty.— 
Determing to let the Greeks destroy each 
other, Bajazet indulged in the luxuries and 
enjoyment of Adrianople and Brusa, while 
he placed ten thousand of his troops under 
the command of John, to overthrow the throne 
of his uncle, by cutting off the supplies, and 
starving the population, of Constantinople.* 
Manuel, seeing the impossibility of provision- 
ing his capital, and weary of an authority 
which had nothing real in it; and, moreover, 
convinced that the Greek reign was nearly at 
an end, chose rather to see the throne sink 
under another than himself. Of his own free 
will, he negotiated with, and surrendered his 
capital to, the son of Andronicus, upon the 
sole condition of a free departure with his 
treasures and galleys. He then remitted to 
John the vain title of Emperor of the East, 
with the keys of a city full of enemies and 
foreign masters, while he departed to lead a 
wandering life in the different courts of Ku- 
rope, less wretched therein, than to remain a 
sovereign, equally the contempt of his sub- 
jects and of his enemies. 

John, when once possessed of the capital, 
was little disposed to fulfil his engagement 
with Bajazet, against which he was indeed 
vehemently dissuaded by the citizens, who 
preferred a present death with their children, 
to living under the yoke of Bajazet. The 
Sultan, enraged at the disappointment, com- 
menced straiter and more hostile measures 
against Constantinople, and the efforts of the 
Greeks evidently could not much Jonger have 
protracted their fall; already his hand was 
stretched forth to seize the prize, and he was 
on the point of taking possession of the im- 
perial city, when he was unexpectedly arrest- 
ed by another yet stronger than himself, 
whereby the fall of Constantinople was de- 
layed for the space of about fifty years. 

Demir, or Timour, in the Turkish lan- 
guage, signifies “iron,” and beg, “a lord 
or prince.” From Timour’s lameness, he is 
usually called Timour lenk; hence, by cor- 
ruption of lenk for lame, his usual appellation 
of Tamerlane. 





*Ti is paricularly noticeable, that the project of the 
Emperor Nicholas against the Turkish capita), in 1828, 
proceeds ae upon this principle of Bajazet’s ; and 
there can be 1 question, but that it is the most serious 
—— of alarm which threatens the undaunted Sultan 
— 80 a oo my i apenp of the importation of grain, 

possessio bends or great reservoirs” 

Belgrade, would cause a evolution. hee eater 


Bajazet J. 
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This mighty conqueror was the fourth in 
descent from Genghiz Khan, the founder of 
the Mogul empire, who was succeeded by his 
second son, Oktai, Oktai also by Zain Chaw, 
or Og, the father of Tamerlane. A different 
genealogy is given by Herbelot from Mirk- 
hond ; while others reckon that he was a 
peasant, and allied to the royal line. But 
the testimony of Abulghazi Khan, to the no- 
bility of his birth, is decisive. Even his 
enemy, Arabshah, owns, that he was con- 
nected with Genghiz, at least by the female 
line. 

He was born in the year of the Hejira 736, 
or A.D. 1335, and died a.n. 807, or a.v. 1404, 
aged seventy-one Junar, or sixty-nine calendar 
years. (Herbelot, 878, 881.) This prince 
aspired to the dominion of the world; and, 
before his death, placed on his head twenty- 
seven crowns, which he had won in the course 
of thirty-five campaigns; from the first crown 
ot Tagatai Tartars, which he put on in A.H. 
711, a.u..1369, when he was acknowledged 
sovereign by the Kuriltai, or general diet 
of the Tartar tribes. To his patrimony 
of Tagatai, Timour first united the dependent 
provinces of Kharism and Khandahar, and 
next he reduced Iran, from the sources to the 
mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates. He 
afterwards reduced Kipzak, or the Western 
Tartary ; and sacked Azoph, at the mouth of 
the river Tanais, or Don. He burnt Astrak- 
han, and then advanced even to the northern 
latitude of Moscow. 

He, moreover, turned his victorious arms 
towards India. When he first proposed this 
invasion to his emirs, he was answered by a 
general murmur of discontent at its probable 
dangers, all exclaiming withone voice against 
the rivers, the mountains, the deserts, the sol- 
diers clad in armour, and the elephants,* 
destroyers of men! 


But the great Khan’s displeasure was more . 


dreadful than such vain terrors, which were 
easily removed by hissuperior understanding 
and generalship. He followed the route of 
Alexander as far as the river Hyphasis, where 
the Macedonian hero reluctantly halted and 
returned; but Timour crossed the desert be- 
yond it, defeated the Suitan Mahmoud, and 
stormed Delhi, the capital of India, which he 
gave up to pillage and massacre. 

From the banks of the Ganges, Timour 
was recalled to quell the disturbances that 
had arisen on the confines of Georgia and 
Anatolia, by the ambitious views and vio- 
lence of the Turkish Sultan, Bajazet. He 
finished, therefore, his Indian campaign in 
the second year, a.H. 801, or a.p. 1398; and, 





* It wasin these incursions that the Mogul Klians first 
learaed from the Indians the use of the elephant for pur- 
poses of war, and henceforth introduced them into their 
armies. The chief tax levied upon the Gangetic and ul 
tra-Gangetic states consisted of a yearly tribute of ele- 
phants, for the use of the armies. 
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after reposing some months in his cepital of 


Samarcande, he proclaimed a new expedition 
into Western Asia for seven years,—being 
possessed of unabated body and mind, al- 
though in his grand climacteric. 

The supremacy of the Great Khan had 
been recognised in the person of Genghiz 
over the whole of Asia; and, notwithstand- 
ing that mighty torrent of Mogul greatness 
vanished wiih its myriads as they returned 
again into their steppes and plains, yet the 
sense of superiority over the vassal thrones 
of the West became predominant in the 


supreme monarch of the great empire of| 


Turkistan. It was hither, then, as to the 
refuge of the destitute, that the dethroned 
and miserable Emirs of Anatolia and Kara- 
mania, as well as the supplications of the Em- 
perors of the West, were addressed against the 
oppressions of Bajazet. If the fugitive vassals 
of the Turkish Sultan were thus harboured 
under the protection of Timour, the princes 
of Bagdad and Egypt, whose a ag were 
devastated by the myriads of Moguls, fled for 
shelter to the court of Bajazet. Of these two 
most ambitious potentates, Timour could brook 
no equal, Bajazet knew no superior. The 
first epistle of the Mogul emperor to Bajazet 
was far from conciliatory. After claiming for 
himself and his countrymen, the Tartars, the 
honourable appellation of 'Turks,* and ascrib- 
ing to Bajazet and his followers the less hon- 
ourable title of Turkomans, he thus _pro- 
ceeds :—** Dost thou not know, that the great- 
er part of Asia is subject to.our arms and our 
laws? that our invincible forces stretch from 
sea to sea! that the potentates of the earth 
form a line before our gate? and that we 
have compelled fortune herself to watch over 
the prosperity of our empire? What is the 
foundation of thy insolence and thy folly ? 
‘Thou hast fought some battles in the woods 
of Anatolia; contemptible trophies! Thou 
hast obtained some victories over the Chris- 
tians of Europe. Thy sword was blessed by 
the Prophet of God; and thy obedience to 
the precepts of the Koran, in waging war 
against the infidels, is the sole consideration 
that prevents us from destroying thy country, 
the frontier and bulwark of the Mussulman 
world. Be wise in time; reflect, repent; and 
avert the thunder of our vengeance, which is 
yet suspended over thy head. Thou art no 


* The name of Turk is held in great contempt in the 
East ; nor will the Ottoman Porte suffer itself to be sty! 
ed the Turkish court ; for it does not suffer the word to 
he used but in reference to the language. The Turkish 
of Constantinople is so copious, that, according to Sir 
William Jones, whoever shall know it perfectly, wi'lea- 
sily understand the dialects of Tartary. The language is 
probably cerived from the lost tongue of some cultivated 
branch of the great Asiatic reers of Turkistan. The 
modern name of Turk, when applied toa people, charac- 
t-rises the nomadiv tribes of ‘Tartary, and imports rude 
or uncivilized ; while the term of * Osmanlie,” or “ Ot 
toman,”’ implies cultivation of manners. Hence the com 
mon saying,—A Turk win always be a clown, and nev: 
er learn the politeness of the Ottoman. 
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more than a pismite; why wilt thou seek 4 
provoke the elephants? Alas! they wij 
trample thee under their feet!” 

Bajazet, stung with such unnsual contempy, 
retorted the basest reproaches on the thief ay) 
rebel of the desert, as he termed Timour 
who had never triumphed, unless by his ow, 
perfidy and the cowardice of his foes. “ W jj); 
are the arrows of the flying Tartar acainy 
the scimitars and battle-axes of my firm ay 
invincible janizaries! I will guard the princes 
who have implored my protection (Aline 
and Kara Josef.) Seek them in my tents 
The cities of Arzingan and Erzeroun are 
mine; and unless the tribe be duly paid, | \;\ 
demand the same under the walls of 'l'ayr. 
and Sultania. If I forsake my arms, may my 
wives be thrice divorced from my bed ; but 
thou darest not face me in the tield, mayes 
thou again receive thy wives, after they hiay 
thrice endured the embraces af a_stranyey,” 
This last was the most heinous affront that g 
Vurk could offer or receive. Of course, the 
quarrel was irreconcilable. 

In preparing themselves for the final strig. 
gle, symptoms of reluctancy, and some- 
what of delay, unusual to these violent and 
imperious spirits, mark the distrust which 
each entertained of his foc. Timour, while 
he wisely resolved to carry on the combat 
within his rival’s territories, acted as one who 
judged the event of battles to be always 
doubtful. The impressions made on the mind 
ofthe imperious Bajazet may be inferred from 
the following characteristic incident. The 
Sultan, in a sudden paroxysm of rage, sent 
for certain of his chicf officers, being so en- 
raged for some slight oflence, as_ to intend to 
put them both to death. These officers, 
brought into his presence, each fixed his eyes 
on the ground in deep silence, no one daring 
to intercede in their favour; when an Ethv- 
pian jester, a licensed favourite of the Nul- 
tan’s suddenly stepped forward, urging Baj:- 
zet instantly to execute them all, as so many 
traitors and villians,—talking as if he knew 
of some great crime concerning them. Buja- 
zet, supposing therefore the same, demanded 
of the jester fur what reason he thus con- 
demned them. “Reason!” replied the jester: 
“because the knaves be good for nothing: 
and report says that Timour, with a great 
army, is coming against us; now, if you wil! 
but take up the alem* in your hand, and I go 
before you with a drum, I will strike up such 
a terrible march, and you make such a dread- 
ful show, that we shall need none of these 
bad fellows, or their soldiers, in the field to 
get the victory over our enemies.” This con- 
ceit struck such a melancholy imagination 
into the mind of Bajazet, that he stood mus- 
ing for a time, as if motionless ; and perceiv- 





* The alem is a large broad standard, the staff of which 
instead of a spear head, is surmounted with a silver 





plate, in the form of a crescent. 
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ing the drift of his jester, unexpectedly par- 
doned them all, apprehending that he should 
soon have full occasion for their assistance 
against so formidable a foe. 

In his first expedition, ‘Timour was satisfied 
with the siege and destruction of Sievas, or 
Sebasti, a strong fortress on the borders of 
Anatolia and Pontus; and in his wrath, buried 
alive a garrison of four thousand Armenians, 
for the brave and faithful discharge of their 
duty. It was the custom of Timour to en- 
deavour, by these dreadful examples, to strike 
a terror into ali the surrounding states. Asa 
Mussulman, he still seemed to respect the 
wars of Bajazet against the Christians, and 
therefore he turned aside to the devastating 
of Syria and Egypt, which occupied his arms 
for three campaigns, and where he tracked his 
course by desolation and blood. As usual, Al- 
leppo and Damascus were depopulated, and a 
pyramid of ninety thousand heads, a_horrid 
trophy erected by him on the ruins of Bagdad, 
attested his triumph over the fallen capital of 
the Kalifs. Although ofall the scourges of 
mankind, Timour seems to have shed the 
most blood, yet he entertained little or no 
compunction on that score. Witness lis ob- 
servation to the Kadi of Aleppo, during the 
sack and carnage of that ill-fated city :—“ You 
see me here a poor, lame, decrepit mortal ; yet 
by my arms has the Almighty been pleased to 


subdue the kingdoms of Iran, of Turan, and of 


Hindostan. Iam not a man of blood; and 
God is my witness, that in all my wars I have 
never been the aggressor, and that mine ene- 
mies have always been the authors of their 
own calamity. In the year a. #. 804 (a. D. 
1401), Timour bent his steps towards the do- 


minions of Bajazet, with a prodigious army of 


eight hundred thousand horse and foot, ac- 
cording to Arab Shah, while Bajazet undaunt- 
edly came to oppose hin with four hundred 
thousand horse and foot,* according to Ti- 
mour’s Institutes. 

The Latin historians say, that Bajazet, as 
he was hastening with his vast army to the 
encounter, was reflecting on the loss of Siev- 
as, or Sebasti, and the death therein of his 
eldest son, Ortogrul, when he heard by the 
way a country shepherd merrily amusing him- 
self with his homely pipe, as he sat upon the 
side of a mountain feeding his poor flock. Stand- 
ing still a great while, listening to him, at 


— 





* {tis singuisr to read, in this monument of the politi- 
cal sagacity of ‘Timour, the bevity with which the con- 
queror notes such great events. “ft became my duty 
that I should chastise Kunan Jusof,’ (his rebellious vas- 
sal, who had fled to Bajazet,) “‘and awaken Keesar,” 
(Bajazet being so called, as Emperor of Roum, from a cor- 
ruptioa of Kaisar, or Cesar ;) “aud [ sent an army before 
me to ravage the kingdom of Roum, and I sent another 
army to examine te stages, and the water, and the tor- 
age; and { went by the way of Angora; and Keesar, with 
400,000 men, herseman and footmen, advanced with 
speed Lo oppose and toexpél me. And I assaulted hit, 
and obtained the victory; and my soldiers seized upon 


Keesar, and brought him into my presence ; and after a 
war of seven years, I returned victorious and triumphant 


lo Samarcand."’—Timour's Jprticates, 4to, p 153. 
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last, fetching a deep sigh, to the wonder ofall, 

the Sultan ejaculated these words:—* O hap- 

py shepherd ! who hast neither Ortogrul nor 

Sebasti to lose.” 

Never did two such numerous and efficient 

armies take the field against each other. The 

palm of genius and warlike talent is clearly 

due to Timour, for no man ever understood 

better the art of manceuvring and marshalling* 

immense masses of men. Understanding, 
from his light troops, that Bajazet had trans- 
ported his forces into Asia, and was approach- 
ing towards him, Timour rejoiced thereat, as 
rather fearing that Bajazet might retire into 
Europe, and protract the war, to weary him 
out by want. He deliberately reflected upon 
the valour and experience of the Turkish 
soldiers, so as to guard against the conse- 
quences which often carry away the victory 
trom a confused multitude. Making a march 
forward from Angora, which he was preparing 
to besiege, the Tartarian Emperor entrench- 
ed himself in his camp, leaving before him a 
dry plain, in which he hoped to hem in Baja- 
zet, if he came to take possession of it, either 
by superiority of number, or by guarding sev- 
eral small passes, which he had carefully ob- 
served. Bajazet, accustomed to conquer, and 
only eager to engage his foe, made long 
marches, and took possession of the plain, 
which the Tartar seemed to have designed 
torhim. The night which followed was pass- 
ed by the two armies in preparations for the 
ensuing eventful day? {[t was partly devoted 
by Timour to walking througii his camp, 
where he rejoiced to mark the confidence of 
his troops as to the obtaining of the victory. 
Retiring, for the purpose of taking a short 
slumber, his great captains and commanders 
were summoned shortly to his pavilion, with 
whom he discussed and arranged the order of 
battle; then mounting his horse, he ordered 
all things to be in readiness. The scouts 
soon bringing intelligence that the enemy 
were marching to take their line of battle, 
Timour resolved to see their line of mareh, 
that so he might regulate his own. Causing 
three thousand cavalry to advance and begin 
a skirmish, while he followed; he then per- 
ceived that the janizaries marched in a square 
in the midst, having upon the two fronts thirty 
thousand horse, covered by another large di- 





* The tactics of Napoleon boar the strongest conformi- 
ty tothose of the Tartar conqueror. The whole can- 
paign against the Turkish Sultan appears tw tave been 
vombined with a deep know!edge of the military art, aud 
strongly to resemble the mancenvres of the French Empe- 
ror, Like him, the Tartar turned the p sition of the Sul- 
tan at Angora, and forced him to fight upon a disad- 
vantageous plain. Healso employed the means on which 
Napoleon so tenaciously relied at Waterloo, namely, the 
system of fatiguing and wearying out, and breaking down 
the physical powers of his adversary by repeated and 
violent attacks, keeping behind a power‘ul corps of re- 
serve, whereby to break in upon and destroy the line of 
battle whenever the critical moment arrived. ‘The order 
of battle seems also strongly to paraliel the usual tactics 
of the modern Tattar. 
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vision of horse in front: he highly admired 
their position, and considered it a very diffi- 
cult one to be forced. It is at this point of 
time that the genius of Timour seems to have 
risen with the emergency ; for, altering his 
intention ot fighting on foot and meeting the 
janizaries with his whole line. whereby his 
army might have been defeated, he marshalled 
his army in distinct squadrons of horse, sup- 
ported by successive columns of foot, which 
composed the great vanguard, and charged 
the enemy by eighteen or twenty attacks. 
Upon these proving fruitless, Timour himself 
led on the main body in person, supported on 
the flanks and in the rear by the bravest 
squadrons of the reserve, commanded by his 
sons and grandsons. The janizaries, as Ti- 
mour had foreseen had destroyed all the first 
lines who were opposed to them; but, in the 
very heat of battle, the Turkish army were 
disheartened and discomfited by the defection 
of the troops serving in their ranks, who had 
been the subjects of the banished Emirs of 
Anatolia ; these deserted to the Tartar army, 
having besn corrupted by the emissaries and 
letters of Timour. Thus, broken and thinned 
in numbers, and exhausted by the constant 
repetition of the charges, the Tartar horse 
at length broke the Turkish cavalry which 
formed the wings, and pressed upon the cen- 
tre of the enemy, where Bajazet led on his 
brave and highly disciplined, but now com- 
pletely exhausted janizaries and European 
troops. These wearied*and overpowered by 
a succession of fresh attacks, weré consumed 
in useless efforts.* Having seen his eldest 
son Mustapha perish, and his army defeated 
and dispersed; despairing of the power of re- 
newing the struggle, and bereaved of hope, 
Bajazet commanded the vizir, Ali, to make the 
best of his way to Brusa with Solyman, his 
second son, in order to preserve some remains 
of the Ottoman blood. In vain he then sought 
for death, by continuing the fiercest resistance. 
He was at length taken prisoner, by main 
force, by the Zagati Khan, and conducted, 
bound, tothetentof Timour. This celebrated 
battle lasted trom daybreak to nightfall. The 
victory was complete; about two hundred 
thousand Turks were slain, and nearly as 
many Tartars. The splendid result was clear- 
ly owing, not less to the superiority of num- 
bers, than to the manifest skill and tactics of 
the Tartarian conqueror. 


The Tartar monarch at first received his 
royal captive courteously, and treated him 
kindly; but at last was provoked, by his 
haughty and unbending spirit, to retaliate the 
treatment Bajazet had intended for Timour, if 
he had proved victorious, which was to con- 
fine him, and to carry him about as a public 


* Who would not believe that he was perusing the de- 
tails of the tremendous conflicts of Leipzig or Waterloo, 
excepting that Bajazet awaited to the last extremity the 
cast of the die? 
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spectacle. In this frightful captivity, the 
fallen Bajazet died about nine months afie;. 
wards, either of an apoplexy, at Antioch, in 
Pisidia, o1 by an act of desperation, by beating 
out his brains against the bars of his cage.* 5 

Timour restored to their dominions al! the 
Mussulman princes whom Bajazet had js. 
possessed. He permitted Musa to reign oye, 
the remnant of his father’s dominions in Asia, 
and gave Solyman a red patent to ho!d the 
kingdom ofRoum-ili, (the European conquests) 
which he already held by the sword. He ex. 
acted from the Greek Emperor the same ty. 
bute as he had consented to pay to Bajazer, 
and an oath of allegiance, which was binding 
no longer than the Tartarian conqueror re. 
inained in Anatolia; who,after he had thoroug). 
ly subdued Georgia, returned at length, from 


* The popular opinion has ever been that Bajazet end 
ed his days in an iron cage, wherein he was enclosed by 
the ordersof Timour. ‘This fact is not stated in his], 
stitutes written by himself; or by the Persi-n hi-toriang 
Sherefeddin, Ali, Khondemir, &c , whence it has be. re. 
jected as a fiction by Voltaire, and other modern writers, 
Dr. Hales considers the case established by the following 
writers :—1. Marshal Boucialt's Memoirs relate “the in- 
prisonment and severe death of Bajazet’’ only seven 
years after. 2. The Italian, Poggius, in a splendid enco- 
mium on Timour, published twenty-eight years after the 
victory of Angora, reports it from the eye witnesses. 3. 
Two Italian Chronicles, of 1430, or an earlier date, both 
report the same. 4. Arab Shah, the contemporary of 
Poggius, who composed at Damascus, the history of ‘I: 
mour,jagrees in the fact of the iron cage. 5. George Phran. 
za, who was borna year before the battle of Angora, 
and was sent ambassador, by the Emperor to Amurath 
Il, twenty two years after the battle, mentions it posit- 
ively. 6. and to crown all,—The Turkish annals cousult- 
ed or transcribed by Leunclavius, Pococke, and Khonde- 
mir unanimously dep'ore the captivity of the iron cage 
Notwithstanding this strong evidence the acumen of M 
Hammer has ‘done much to disprove this point from a 
Turkish writer, and denies the fact of Bajazet being thus 
ignominiously teated, he being shut up in a close |itler, 
(grilled), such as is appropriated for the fema‘es o! tie 
haram, and for princes restricted to the court The fo! 
lowing are the curious particulars, which, as affecting the 
character of Timour.cleaily appertain to history ,and are 
given in M.Hammer's words :—* After having consulled 
all the sources of Ottoman history, excepting the ancient 
annals of Aasch k Pasha,which exist nowhere in Eu:ope 
but in the Vatican library, I was agreeably pleased to 
find in this collection, among the Turkish MSs. belong 
ing to the Queen Christina (marked No. 30) a passage in 
the original, and translation, which confirmed the view 
which [ had given of this fact in the Othman annals 
namely, that this pretended cage of iron was no other 
than a grilled close litter, such as closes or confines the 
females and the princes confined in the seraglio, and ‘his 
tale had no other foundation than in the double sense ot 
the word Kafer, which signifies, indeed, a gauge, but also 
refers tothe grilled apartments and conveyances of te 
females and princes, as every one knows whi has visited 
Constantinople.”’ 

The particulars given of Bajazet, are as follows.— 
‘©The grandson of Aa-chik Pasha, who iived under Ba- 
jazet IL., reports the fact, from an eye-witness who had 
related the eventto an old commander at Brusa, {rom 
whose mouth the historian gained this information. 

Qu?stion —Tell me, Dervish, on what authority you 
state this matter, as you was not at this war? 

“ Answer.—There was a Naib of Brusa, who had been 
one of the guard of the Sultain Bajazet. He was about 
the Sultan after he was made prisoner, and I demanded 
of him how Timour confined the Khan Bajazet? He 
said io me. In a latticed or grilled litter, similar toa 
e+ge, and borne by two horses. When he was on the 
march, Timour was preceded by this litter; and when 
they halted, the fitter was placed in the front of his tent 
This old Naib, who lived under Muhammed I., had te- 
ceived from that Sultan the command of the foi tress of 
Amasia ; and in his old age was removed by Amurath I1., 








to Brusa, where I heard from his mout?. this account.” 
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Bajazet I. 


acampaign of five years and five months, to 
Samarcand,* the place of his birth, laden with 
the spoils of the Western world, a. u. 807 
(1404.) 

The invasions of the Tartars, however for- 
midable and successful they rank as military 
exploits, were merely inroads of havoc and 
blood, producing unmixed evil, and apparently 
conducted without a desire of preserving the 
flourishing countries inundated by their squad- 
rons. Thus, Delhi, Ispahan, Karisme, Bagh- 
dad, Brusa, Smyrna, Aleppo, Damascus, &c., 
were reduced to desolate heaps, and their rest- 
less enemy, after having broken down their 
ancient governments, Jeft them, without ru- 
Jers or troops, a prey to all the evils of anarchy. 

Although 'Timour wasa manof letters, fond 
of conversing with the learned on topics of 
history and of science,t and composed me- 
moirs of his life, and the institutions of his 
government ; notwithstanding, he also liberal- 
ly rewarded learned men, yet this was but a 
feeble compensation for the havoc produced 
by his destructive and wide wasting ambition, 
by which most of the great depositories of 





* Bre we finaliy close the chapter of the Tariar Em- 
peror, it may be worth while to add t# sucha di-tisguish- 
ed triad as Bajozet, Timour, and Napoleon, another co»- 
queror, whois linked with the name of ‘Timour hy the 
interesting memoirs of his invasion and conquest of Hin- 
dustan, in the memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkereem, a Kast- 
inirian of distinction, who accompanied the Persian Shah 
in that successful expedition. 

“ Nadir Shah having heard that the tombstone of 'Ti- 
mour was a geat curiosity, some pretending it to be: 
Bezoar, he ordered his nephew to have it transported to 
Meshed, along with the brazen gates of the madressah 
or college, udjoiming tothe tomb ~~ Lufl Ali employed the 


) ebecks, who algo bronght along with them to Meshed 


the tombstone and gates; butin digging up the stone, i: 
was broken into four pieces. As I was acquainted with 
the person who had the managementof this business, I 
obtained a piece of the stone, which 1 bronght with me in 
to Hindustan, te show mv friends. How wonderfiil are 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, whieh the Almighty 
cittses to happen for ‘he instruction of man‘ind! There 
was atime when Amver ‘Timour governed with absolute 
eway, and, in order to intimidate and humiliate the Em- 
peror of Roum, (Bajazet) sent him the following threat: 
— I will give wp Reum to the plainder of the Turks, and 
will transport the soil of this kingdom. to Turan.’ And 
arcordingly, after the conquest of Roun, forty camels 
were foaded with the earth of Constantinople, which wax 
carried to Samarcand. When death bereft him of his 
worldly enjoyments, a slab of stone was sufficient to cover 
him and even this wes broken intodust, : 
“The eye which seeketh for instruction, why looke‘h it 

into the palaces of kings 
To eet they have suffered from the ravages of 

time 
The «pider is become the chamberlain at the door of 

Khusrou ; 
The owl keepeth watch in the tower of Afrasiah.” 

Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulk. p. 51 
t Timour was fond of the game of chess’ and could bear 

t) be beaten by asubjert. The old game not being suffi - 
ciently elaborate for h'm, he evlarged 1 from 32 pivers 
and 64 squares, to 50 pieces and 110 or 130 square<: but 
his new system expired with him. The Latin historia)s 
tecord, that “* Timour retired at the decline of day to his 
tent. The vietory being completed, he was playing at 
chess with one of his sons, When he knew by the accia 
mations, what capive they were bringing him. But 
neither the arrival of Bajazet,n-r the eagerness of the 
chiefs, disturbed Timour: the prisoner was obliged to 
wait atthe entrance ef the pavilion till the Tartarian 
prince had finished his play ; he then advanced to Baja- 
~ "nied his hands, and presented him with a royal 
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learning in the East, and also many scientific 
and distingui individuals, were entirely 
swept away. The feceress of this History 
will show, that the Ottoman Sultans, and the 
cruet race of Sefi, completed this desolation, 
and plunged Asia (the fairest portion of the 
globe, and the cradle of the sciences,) into her 
present state of ignorance and of despotism. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


INTERREGNUM, FROM 1405 to 1415— 
MUHAMMED I.—FIFTH REIGN. 


Tue Turkish empire, thus lost by the te- 
merity and pride of Bajazet, was in great peril 
of being dissolved, and the whole of Asia Mi- 
nor in danger of becoming the portion of the 

reat Tartar commanders, who received from 

imour the investiture of the various sover- 
eignties, which the ascendancy of the Turks 
had formed into one energetic state. The 
conqueror considered the relics of the Otto- 
man power as unworthy of his personal notice, 
and directed his attention and arms against 
Egypt and Georgia. Of the princes of the 
race of Othman, the eldest had perished in the 
battle ; Solyman obtained the European do- 
minions ; and Muhammed, the youngest of the 
sons of Bajazet, held Cappadocia, rare, te 
appointed governor of Amasia by his father, 
when he was only fifteen years of age. This 
prince appears to have conducted himself with 
extraordinary prudence and sagacity, in the 
verv difficult crisis wherein he found himself 
involved, collecting around him such of his 
grandfather’s commanders as survived the 
wars. He carefully abstained from drawi 
down on himself the combined vengeance a 
attention of the Tartars, by carrymg on as- 
saults,or making any demonstration of strength 
beyond the preservation of his government, 
while he, neveriheless, carefully assembled 
tegether the remnants of his father’s mighty 


4 
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armies. With the help of these forces, he 
destroyed successively those great Tartar lords 
who expected to take possession of his provin- 
ces. His talents did not escape the discern- 
ing eye of Timout, who would probably have 
spared the time to crush the rising enemy, 
but that he was strongly moved by his restless 
feelings to return into Tartary, loaded with 
lory and spoils ; and his actual views, alrea- 
y fastened on the conquest of the distant and 
vast empire of China, would not brook con- 
finement to the narrow limits of Anatolia.— 
Having failed in an attempt to possess himself: 
of his person, the departure of the Tartarian 
monarch for Samarcand left Muhammed free ; 
and he availed himself of the event to take 
possession of Brusa, and to expel, from the 
royal seat of his ancestors, his brother Isa.-- 
The fugitive prince repaired to Adrianople to 
Solyman, and inciting him to aspire after the 
possession of his late father’s territories in 
Asia, he was by Solyman shortly put at the 
head of a powerful army to attack Muham- 
med. It was without success, as he was en- 
tirely routed in the battle, and driven to take 
refuge in Karamania, where he lived and died 
in obscurity, fearing to return to Solyman af- 
ter so severe a loss, or to submit to Muham- 
med. To repair this disaster, Solyman in 
person passed the Hellespont, and entering in- 
to Anatolia, acquired the capital of Brusa, by 
forging an order from Muhammed to the gov- 
ernur to give up the castle into his possession. 
He likewise overcame Muhammed in a gene- 
ral battle, and seemed likely to overthrow his 
wer; but thereupon Muhammed dispatched 
is brother Musa* into Europe, to invade Soly- 
man’s dominions, who speedily made such pro- 
owing to the aid and alliance of the 
aiwode of Wallachia, that he was generally 
acknowledged throughout the European pro- 
vinces, and saluted as Sultan in the capital, 
Adrianople. This sudden revolution, so com- 
mon in Asiatic governments, where the ca- 
price of the despot is the only rule of night, 
speedily accomplished the views of Muham- 
med, by inducing Solyman to quit Asia, and 
endeavour to regain the kingdom which he 
had lost. This prince, indeed, manifested ta- 
lents and valour ; but his good qualities were 
rendered abortive by excess, and a love of 
pleasure. Given up to the enjoyment of a 
splendid banquet, he derided the news of the 
approach of Musa, who hastened to encoun- 
ter him in arms ere he had gathered strength. 
Solyman was so infatuated as to chastise the 
faithful followers who sought to warn him of 
his danger, adding a gross insult to one of his 
rincipal officers; who, in revenge, revolted 
=, e infatuated prince, and was quickly 
followed by numerous soldiers. Solyman was 
then too late awakened toa sense of his error; 


* Musa had been taken prisoner with Bajazet, but be 
ing released by Timour, he was then in the camp of Mu 
banmed. 
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he was abandoned and taken prisoner, and, er, 
the feeling of pity for such a striking instance, 
of the mutability of fortune could excite any 
re-action in his favour, the fatal bowstring pyit 
an end, by the order of Musa, to the powor 
and existence of Solyman. He seems to hay, 
been fond of literature, and to have possessp, 
shining parts; there is mention made of'a co|. 
ebrated history of the exploits of Alexander, 
written by a learned Mollah, at the desire an 
in consequence of the liberality of Solyman: 
and could he have governed his passions, je 
might have adorned the Ottoman annals. The 
body of the dethroned prince was embaline) 
and conveyed to Brusa, to repose with the re. 
mains of his grandfather, the renowned Amy. 
rath. : 

Musa having thus established himself , 
Adrianople, was so rash as to embroil his af. 
fairs by demanding the usual tributes from the 
surrounding princes, while he possessed but , 
slender portion of his father’s throne, and was 
open to the hostilities of Muhammed. Hai 
there been union or patriotism among the 
Christian powers, the fairest opportunity now 
re itself for driving the Turks out of 

urope, and setting limits to their power,— 
the exhaustion which followed the Tartar iv. 
vasion, and the disorder of their provinces 
from the family dissensions, affording such a 
propitious opportunity. But the acrimonious 
disputes between the Greek and Latin chur- 
ches made them hate the Turks less than they 
did each other; and the disturbances of Italy 
and of Germany prevented their salutary uni- 
on against the common enemy of the Chri. 
tian faith. 

The Greek Emperor was necessitated, tliere- 
fore, to content himself with the acquisition of 
that scanty portion of his former rich posses- 
sions which would secure the approaclies to 
the imperial city: for which purpose, he as- 
sented to a treaty which ratified to him the 
possession of the forts about the Euxine Sea, 
and the Propontis; with those of ‘Thessaly; 
that is, the placesfrom Vanima to the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, called the Sacred Entrance, 
and the forts on the borders of the Black Sca 
as far as Varna.t Muhammed willingly 

zreed to, ard confirmed, an arrangement 
which freed him from hostilities which might 
have been dangerous, by concessions which 
he could resume at will. The Emperor thus 
forgetting his danger, without a thought of fv- 
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* This line ofdefence becomes a mark of peculiar in- 
terest in the exis'ing struggle between the Russian and 
Turkish emperors, as it comprises the great naturél 
boundaries of Con-tantinople, and forms the ocutu ork 
which Mahmoud is so bravely defending ; in fact, the 
course of time has rou pletely brought round similar po 
sitions, with their accessary circum-tanees. The attempt 
of the Russians to distre-s Constantinople by the block 
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Muhammed 1. 


sue his schemes of reuniting all the parts of 
the mighty empire of bis father. A contest 
now begun was favourable for Musa; for Mu- 
hammed, giving way to his ardour, and chas- 
ing his flying enemies too far, was himself 
overpowered by the janizaries, and defeated 
with great loss, in the well-contested battle 
Muhammed fied to Constantino- 
ple,(the Greek Emperor making common cause 
with him against Musa,) and hence returned 
tohis own dominions. Successfully renewing 
the war in 1411, he at length beseiged Musa 
in Adrianople; who, being deserted by his al- 
lies, and taken captive, was reproached with 
his tormer cruelty to his brother Solyman, and 
then strangled with the bowstring, by the or- 
der of Muhammed. 

From this time the historians date the suc- 
cession of Muhammed ; who, having consoli- 
dated aud restored his authority throughout 
the European and Asiatick territories of his 
ancestors, may be justly accounted the second 
founder of the ‘Turkish empire. 


MUHAMMED FIRST,—FIFTH REIGN. 
a. D. 1431 to 1422,—n. 816 to S19. 


Karaman Oaxou, encouraged by the ab- 
sence of the Sultan in Europe, took advantage 
of the dissensions of the brothers to shake off 
his allegiance by taking the city of Brusa, and 
spoiling the provinces. The, castle, however, 
resisted his force, althongh strongly attacked 
by Karaman, who gave many great assaults 
for the space of thirty days. it chanced at 
this time that the body of Musa was proceed- 
ing to the tomb of hisancestors, being honour- 
ably conveyed along by a great multitudes of 
his late followers; the unusal concourse thus 
assembled, being espied by Karaman Oglou, 
without any intimation to him of the true cause 
he suddenly raised the siege of the citadel, 
and fled, "supposing that it had been the ad- 
proach of Muhammed. The Turks _ jest- 
ed at the flight of a warrior from the dead body 
of an Ottoman prince ; but the incident, how- 
ever, strongly marks the dread entertained of 
the power and talents of Muhammed. 

It might have been supposed that such ex- 
ecutions had satiated the suspicions of the 
Sultan towards the unhappy partakers of his 
lmeage; but another victim remained—the 
youthful Orcan, son of Solyman, who had resi- 
ded at Constantinople under the protection of 
the Greek Emperor. - Fearing:the c uen- 
ces of the understanding betwixt the 
Sultan and the Emperor, he fled towards Wal- 
lachia; but was treacherously betrayed to his 
uncle* by his tutor, © 10s. Muhammed 
had his eyes put out, sent him to Brusa, 
where he allotted for his support a splendid 
provision for the rest of his days. 

_ Having established a league with the Chris- 
tian princes, at the head of whom was the 
Greek Emperor, with whom he renewed the 
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treaty of cession of the districts around Con- 
stantinople; Muhammed applied his efforts 
and power to reduce into order the various 
refractory vassals and cities which had taken 
advantage of the troubles, commencing with 
the King of Karamania. These, either vol- 
untarily, or by compulsion, were yg into 
subjection, excepting the Pasha of Ephesus 
and Smyrna, who attempted to make a resist- 
ance, Sineis was, however, compelled to 
surrender Smyrna; and Muhammed demol- 
ished the fortifications, contenting himself 
with depriving the rebel of his government— 
a lenity which caused great troubles during 
his own reign, and also in that of his succes- 
sor. It was the policy of this prince to leave 
few fortified towns in the interior of his do- 
minions, justly considering that they only 
tended to invite and foster revolts. 

From this period may be dated the com- 
meucement of the strife and warfare between 
the Turks and the republic of Venice, which 
for many ages bore the brunt of the hostilities 
of the Turkish empire, and, by the costly sac- 
rifices of her treasures and blood courageously 
shielded Europe from the Ottoman arms. The 
republic of Venice was at this time very pow- 
ertul, Its possessions extended from Cape Is- 
tria to Constantinople; and the Venetians 
transacted on the Rialto, the richest portion of 
the commerce of Europe. ‘The Turks, who 
never cultivated the martime arts, nor the 
great prospects of commercia] gain which so 
many natural advantages present to them, 
were filled with envy as they beheld the mer- 
chantmen returning from ‘Trebisond and the 
ports of the Black Sea. Lying, therefore, in 
wait for them, they attacked them when badly 
defended ; and Muhammed, judging that eve- 
ry act of hostility against the enemies of the 
isoran was justifiable and right, refused to put 
a stop to these piracies, or to make restitution. 
The republic of Venice was little inclined to 
take the law from a power, devoid alike of 
maritime strength or experience ; and, after 
offering to the choice of the Sultan the alter- 
native of either peace or war, the Venetians 
prepared to defend their rights. The Vene- 
tian admiral, Loredano, steered speedily to the 
Hellespont with fifteen well-appointed galleys, 
and anchored opposite to the town of Gallipoli, 
whence he was fiercely attacked by thirt 
Turkish vessels, commanded by the Turki 
Capitan. The Venetian knew well how to 
meet his foes with his inferior foree. By 
skilful mancuvres he gained the wind, and so 
disposed his attack, that the sun shone full in 
the dazzled faces of the enemy. Clouds of 
arrows killed numbers of those against whom 
they were directed; whilst the ,0n their 
side, could not see how to direct their aim, 
but discharged their arrows at random. The 
boarding was as favourable as the distant com- 
bathad beam. After the death of the Turkish 
Capitan and a vast number of his men, half 
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the Turkish fleet were captured, and the re- 
mainder were sunk, or re-entered the port in 
a shattered condition. Contented with their 
victory, the Venetians pursued their commerce 
without further injury or molestation. 

The attention of the Sultan was wholly 
drawn off from any consideration of his naval 
loss, by the rise of one of those fanatics, 
whose dangerous and mysterious tenets have 
been hinted at, in the epech of the Kalifs— 
The Sheik Bedreddin, retiring into a deep 
forest, and claiming the sanctity and honour 
of the El Mahdi, or expected prophet, speedily 
spread his doctrine and proselytes over the 
whole provinces of Lydia and Ionia. The 
Turkish Sultan appears to have seen the im- 
portance of not trifling with the fanatic im- 

r. The two Pashas had already been 
defeated by the followers of Bedreddin. With- 
out further delay, then, Muhammed dispatch- 
ed anarmy of sixty thousand men agaiast this 
sect, which was headed by his son Amurath, 
not yet twelve years old, who had for his ad- 
viser and lieutenant, the Grand Vizir.— 
Though the war was short, it was excessively 
bloody. The soldiers everywhere found these 
fanatics prepared to die. The entrances to 
the mountains and difficult passes were so 
well defended, that the guards stood to be 
killed to a man, never fleeing, nor giving nor 
receiving quarter; they had been promised 
the rewards of Paradise by their leader, and 
they braved, with extraordinary firmness, 
both torments and death. Nor was Bedreddin 
less an enthusiast than his disciples. After 
vast bloodshed and resistance, being in the 
power of his enemies, no tortures could 
influence him to retract a syllable of his doc- 
trine or declarations ; he declared himself al- 
ways the messenger of God, and the organ of 
truth ; that is, the El Mahdi and the teacher, 
as is detailed in the accounts of the Ismaelian 
sect. 

He was at last nailed ona cross, where he 
expired, declaring always that he should not 
die, but that he should propagate his doctrine 
throughout the world. Such deep impression 
did his remarkable firmness and repeated de- 
clarations make on the public mind, that it 
was reported he was not dead, but had reap- 
peared in Greece. Encouraged by this re- 
volt, the Pasha Sineis, whom Muhammed 
had again promoted to the government of Ni- 
copolis, meditated a deeper plot; for, having 
found among the dregs of the people a man 
rat ed resembling Mustapha, the elder 

ther of Muhammed, (which prince was 
slain at the battle of Angora, while combat- 
ing by the side of Bajazet,) he resolved to 
set up this‘impostor against the real Sultan. 

Sineis, having instructed his apt pupil, was 
the first to acknowledge him as his sovereign, 
in his district of Nicopolis; publishing that 
the throne belonged to him, as the‘eldest of 
the house of Othman. 


Muhammed was reposing at Brusa, when 
he heard of the great progress making by this 


his dominions. Passing the Hellespont with 
anarmy of 60,000 men, he soon rendered the 
enterprise of the traitor Sineis abortive, dis. 
persing with ease the rabble which had to). 
lowed the false Mustapha. But the rebel, 
with his tutor Sineis, evaded the arms of the 
Sultan, and refnged themselves in the Greek 
dominions. In vain Muhammed demanded {, 
have them delivered up to justice; the Gree 
Emperor, Manuel, either from policy or sone 
other unknown cause, notwithstanding the 
friendship subsisting between himself aad the 
Sultan, persisted in the mjurious supposition 
that he was the injured prince Mustapha, his 
brother. Thus far, however, Manue} conceded 
to the remonstrances and threats of Muhamn- 
med, that the pretended prince, and the traitor 
Sineis, should be confined strictly to the island 
of Lemnos; which agreement Manuel ratified 
by an oath, ‘The conduct of the Greek Em- 
peror was unjust and treacherous; but the 
weakness of the Byzantine Court, and its 
crooked hostilities, made the path of circum- 
vention, and the occupation of fomenting trou- 
bles and civil discord, the favourite modes by 
which it tried to stifle the prosperity of the 
house of Othman. 

Muhammed, however he might deem it pru- 
dent to pass over the conduct of Manuel, 
prepared to avenge himself on the Waiwode 
of Wallachia, for the countenance which: he 
had lent to the false Mustapha. He ravaged 
the country, reduced many of the towns, and, 
as the terms of a cessation of hostilities, he 
demanded an increased tribute. While en- 
gaged in these projects, he was overtaken by 
death, and expired at Adrinople ere he could 
recall his eldest son Amurath (whom he ap- 
pointed by wil] his successor) from the go- 
vernment of Amasia. Having himself ex- 
perienced such conflicts in the struggles for 
the throne with his brothers, he was so anxi- 
ous to secure the peaceable accession of Amu- 
rath, that he enjoined his great officers of state 
to conceal his death until the arrival of the 
prince. The secret was faithfully kept 
for the space of forty-one days, until, by the 
arrival of Amurath, the Turkish empire be- 
came acquainted with the death of the'Sultan, 
and the accession of his son to the throne. 

Notwithstanding that the death of Musa 
stains the character of Muhammed, he is, ne- 
vertheless, considered by the Latin historians 
as one of the mildest and least sanguinary of 
the Turkish sovereigns. Perhaps his expe- 
rience of the evils of adversity might have 
corrected the natural bias of the race of Oth- 
man to exercise their t authority with se- 
verity. He was, undoubtedly, a prince of 
great abilities, for he repaired the mischiels 
of the Tartar invasion, he reunited the dislo- 
cated members of the Turkish empire, and 
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CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


Of the East, lib Palewlo- , 137 36 


——- Duke of Ravaria, 1400 10 
Of the Weat.s Sigismumed, King } 

? of Hungary, § 1411 28 

( Henry 1V. 1399 13 

f England, ) Henry V. M413 9 

Kings or France, Charles VI. 1387. 42 

Robert, 1390 16 

{ scottand, James 1. M2413 

( Boniface IX. 1391 14 

Innocent VEIT, 1405 2 

Gregory XII, 1407 2 

Pupes of Rome Alexander V. 14101 

John XXII, M11 5 

Martin V. 1417 13 


[* That Solyman, the eldest of the sons of 
Bajazet, exercised the rights of rely. is 
clear from coins existing Hej. 806 (1403.) 
The names of the four companions and suc- 
cessors of the Prophet are in the margin, 
namely, Abubeker, Omar, Othman, Ali ; these 
give a clear indication of the religious tenets 
of the Turks, who zealously adhere to the 
doctrine of the Sunni; as the Persians, to 
this day, do that of Shiah, or the sect of Ali. 
The Turks always appear as the offset of the 
Seljuks, who invariably acknowledged the 
Kalifs of Bagdad as their paramount lords, 
and were, consequently, strictly orthodox.” — 
Numisinata Orient. i. 379. 

Asmal] coin extant of Muhammed, Hej. 
813 (1410-11,) proves that he dated the com- 
mencement of his reign, not from the defeat 
of his brother Musa in 816, but from the 
death of their elder brother Solyman, which 
event occurred in 813.] 





CHAPTER VII. 


AMURATH THE SECOND.—SIXTH REIGN. 
A. H. 825—a. v. 1422. 
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Greek Emperor in the case of Mustapha.— 
Hereupon, John Paleologus (to whom, for a 
long time, Manuel, on account of his great 
age, had left the management of public af- 
fairs) sought to avert the anger of the Sultan, 
by laying the fault on the refusal of the vizir 
to put the two young princes into the Empe- 
ror’s hands, pursuant to their father’s will.— 
But the Sultan detained these ambassadors un- 
til all things were ready for the siege, and 
then dismissed them, with the ominous war- 
ning, “ Assure your master that I shall be 
with him presently.” In short, not many days 
after, he invested Constantinopie with 200,- 
000 men.* 
The career of Manuel was near its close ; 
his old age and infirmity had likewise the 
weight of anxiety to contend with, resulting 
from the dangers of his threatened capital, 
He therefore resolved on calling into action 
the false Mustapha, which expedient was 
completely successful ; for Amurath, who had 
hitherto only amused himself with preparing 
machines and making slight skirmishes before 
Constantinople, no sooner had intelligence of 
the events contemplated in Asia, than he 
broke up the siege, and prepared to encounter 
the impostor who might endanger his throne. 
The Greek Emperor, in pursuance of his 
expedient, forthwith dispatched ten galleys to 
the Isie of Lemnos, fetching thence the im- 
postor Mustapha, and the artful but sagacious 
Sineis; and to secure for his tottering throne 
any probable advantages that might Fes from 
a propitious course of events, he framed an 
agreement with his willing guest. The ad- 
venturer, of course, easily agreed to a treaty 
to resign to the Greeks the countries border- 
ing on the Euxine Sea as far as Wallachia, 
with all the towns of Thessaly as far as Mount 
Athos, should he succeed, by the help of Man- 
uel, in ascending the Ottoman throne. Im- 
mediately after the signature ol the treaty, a 
fleet of galleys conveyed Mustapha, and his 
adviser, tothe important town of Gallipoli. 
The perfect resemblance of the pretender 
to the prince whom he personated, his noble 
air aud captivating manners, procured for him 
a gleam of success. The town of Gallipoli 
opened its gates, the citadel was stormed by 
Sineis, sword in hand, and the impostor’s title 










































AmuratH was scarcely seated on the throne, 
ere the Greek Emperor made a formal de- 
mand of having his two younger brothers de- 
livered into his charge, in order to their be- 
ing educated at his court, conformably to the 
wil of Muhammed. This the grand Vizir 
refused, alleging as a reason, that it would 
be a crime in a Mussulman sovereign to con- 
fide the education of the princes of his house 
to infidels, 

Amurath, according to Dukas, ascended 
the throne in the beginning of winter. He 
made great preparations, in the spring follow- 
ing, to besiege tinople; a measure 


was acknowledged in the Hexamilian,t or 
Isthmus of ae as well as throughout 
ihe province. This news greatly embarras- 
sed the youthful Sultan, who was still in his 
Asiatic provinces ; but being advised thereto 





+ The inve-tment of Constantinople, in 1422, is stated, 
by the writers of the Universal History, on the a»thoritv 
probably of Cantemir, to be unnoticed by the Turkish 
lii-torians ; but M. Hammer, who condenins strongly the 
account given ty Cantemir, states the fact of the seige 
having taken place, from the Turkish authors ; they refer 
to av historic detail given of the siege itself, by John 
Canano, a Byzantine writer. 
~ + he isthmus which joins it io the continent is but six 





probably resulting from the conduct of the 





miles broad. The isthmus of Corinth had a wall, whiel 
Lore the same name. 
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by those around him who hated the pride of 
Bajazet, instead of hastening himself to the 
scene of the revolt, that vizir was ordered to 
lead an ariny against Mustapha and his ac- 
complices. Bajazet having hasted to Adrian- 
ople, he soon collected a well-disciplined force 
of thirty thousand troops, with which, drawing 
near to the camp and army of Mustapha, they 
met near Gallipoli. The usurper had well 
fortified his camp against an assault ; and, ad- 
vancing every day with a feeble escort, and 
conversing familiarly with the commanders 
or soldiers of Bajazet’s troops on the opposite 
banks, he so skilfully excited the recollections 
of those who had seen Mustapha, and were 
struck with the resemblance, “ he calling on 
God to witness to the justice of his cause, and 
how equitably he would govern the empire 
which he was obliged to conquer,”—that by 
these artful speeches, ere the vizir was sen- 
sible of his danger, the imposter had corrupted 
and won the hearts of the majority ofhis troops. 
The first signal of the change was such an 
absolute desertion and abandonment, that Ba- 
jazet had no means of preserving his life, but 
by following the stream, and casting himself 
at the feet of the pretended prince. M ustapha 
would willingly have conceded to him his par- 
don, but Sineis, who owed the vizir a mortal 
grudge, had him torn from the tent, notwith- 
standing the promised protection, and behead- 
ed immediately in his presence. The result 
of such a sudden and propitious event as the 
defection of the troops of Bajazet, placed the 
pretended Mustapha in possession of the royal) 
city of Adrianople ; and he was generally re- 
cognised as Sultan, and the chief of the sa- 
cred Ottoman lineage, throughout the Euro- 
pean provinces. The difficultiesof the enter- 
prise were, however, but beginning ; for as 
soon as Demetrius Lascaris, who had con- 
veyed him from Lemnos to Gallipoli, and 
who was, moreover a party to the treaty with 
Manuel, his master, was willing to profit of 
the same, by taking possession of the promi- 
sed cessions, both Mustapha and Sineis, who 
well knew that such steps would loose for 
them the confidence of the true believers, at 
once broke off all treaty, by declaring that 
they neither could, nor wonld mangle the Ot- 
toman empire,—thus manifesting his ingrat- 
itude to the Greek Emperor. Manuel, con- 
founded and enraged by such perfidy, resolv- 
ed upon revenge ; but being too weak to 
accomplish it by force, his only remedy was, 
to offer his feeble succours to the Sultan Ar- 
urath, whom he had so deeply injured. The 
Turkish sovereign dissembled his resentment, 
and favourably received the Byzantine en- 
voys; but he would. never promise either to 
trust his two brothers to the care of the Greeks, 
or to give up Gallipoli as Manuel demanded. 
Amurath, considering his extreme youth, 
seems to have exercised great sagacity in his 
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the present instance, having had such a Sig. 
nal iesson by the revolt and desertion of hj 
whole army, when led by his Vizir Bajazet 
he wisely resolved to strengthen his power 
throngh the influence of the body of the Ule. 
ma}; he therefore published everywhere, that 
it was the sins of Moslems which drew oy 
them the anger of Allah. When he learned 
the total Joss of his army, he exclaimed, jy 
the open divan, “ What can a created being 
do, when the Creator is against him!” Th). 
maxim is yet retained by the Turks; and they 
repeat it often in Amurath’s own words. {) 
next visited Shiek Bekhar,* a dervise, wij 
possessed great reputation for sanctity tirough- 
out all Asia, and who abode in a forest in the 
vicinity of Brusa. The answers of the holy 
man were such asmight be supposed,—prom- 
ising, in fact, by the authority of the Prophet, 
(whom the Shiek ina vision had seen and jp. 
terceded with,) that the Sultan should obtain 
a complete victory over his foes. 

There can be no question but that these 
professions of zeal contributed to strenthen 
the power of Amurath; but the object against 
whom they were chiefly levelled had done 
far more to ruin himself, by the round of luxn- 
ry and debauchery in which he indulged amid 
the pleasures of Adrianople. Sineis (hear- 
ing, however, that the Sultan had engaged 
the galleys of Adorno the Genoese, to trans- 
port his forces into Europe, and that he was 
in close treaty with the Greek Emperor) so 
warmly reproached Mustapha with the im- 
pending consequences of his sloth, that, by 
the instigation of that experienced leader, he 
immediately crossed the Hellespont, with tbe 
forces which he had on foot, to fight with Am- 
urath. Knowing Sineis to be an able gener- 
al and a traitor, the Sultan preferred to cor- 
rapt rather than to fight him; and Sineis was 
too watchful of consequences not to perceive, 
that the usurper began to be despised by his 
own, partisans, and was altogether incapable 
of sustaining his dangerous part. The go- 
vernments at Ephesus and Smyrna were the 
prices of his defection from Mustapha, whose 
forces dispersed in every direction, upon tue 
news of the event. Amurath had foreseen 
and prepared for this circumstance, by caus- 
ing bridges to be constructed, and avenues 
prepared, for the fugitives to resort to his 
camp; which they did in such considerable 





* This pe:sonage appears to be the Shiek of the order 
of Dervises, called Bektash, and whose chief, having con- 
fi rred the title of Janizaries on that formidable body at 
their first formation, as already detailed. has a very im- 
portant character and influence with them, to their re- 
cent extinction by the present Sultan, Mahmoud the Fec- 
ond, Bekhar is represented, on this occasion, to have 
been canghi up to heaven, and to have seen the imme 
diite spirit of the Prophet, Muhammed, whom, after 
thrice kissing the dust of his feet, he beseeches to obtail 
victory for Amurath. To this petition the Prophet an- 
swers, “ That, for his sake, Allah has heard and granted 
Amurath’s prayers, and will give him te victory.” Fron 
hence it appears that ihe Turks believe, that Muham 
med’s soul, by a peculiar privilege, heazs and conveys tt 
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prayers of believers to the throne of God. 
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numbers, that the abandoned and forlorn; The appearance merely of Amurath in Asia 
Mustapha fled to Lampsacus, followed by on-|extinguished the rebellion; the Sultan’s name 
ly four servants. Here it was with difficulty | instantly opened the gates of Nice ; the guards 
that he even found a bark to carry himoverto|and all the followers of Mustapha were put 
Europe; while the galleys of the mercenary |to death; and the youthful pretender and his 
Genoese were ready to land Amurath and his| brother, though too young to be really culpa- 
select forces, in the sight of Mustapha, at/ble, (for the eldest was but nine years old,) 
Gallipoli, So shamefully did these Latins be-| were strangled in the presence of Amurath, 
tray the common cause of Christendom, for} who sent their bodies to be interred in the 
which, well were they eventually rewarded. |royal sepulehre at Brusa. Having thus se- 
How often would the position of a fleet of|cured his throne, the Sultan resolved on the 

lleys in the Straits, to blockade the Helles-| punishment of the chief delinquent and trai- 
pont, have defeated the progress and growth|tor, Sineis; who, neglecting to furnish the 
of the Turkish empire, and saved torrents of| stipulated imposts from Smyrna and Ephesus, 
Christian blood! The temptation which thus/thereby supplied to his enemies the coveted 
bribed the Genoese to assist the Sultan, was|pretext. Amurath sent against him Kalil, 
merely the sordid object of the remission of|(the brother-in-law and friend of the Grand 
a yearly impost, which, as Podestate of Pho-| Vizir Bajazet, who had been beheaded by Si- 


















ce, Adorno was obliged to pay to the terri-|neis,) with an army of fifty thousand men. 
torial lord of the alum mines in its vicinity. 
This tribute, which had formerly gone to the 
coffers of the Greek Emperor, had been seiz- 
ed by the Sultans by right of conquest; and 
its paltry equivalent decided Adorno to assist 
Amurath with his galleys in the point where- 
in he was weakest. ‘The unhappy Mustapha, 
betrayed and abandoned, in vain endeavoured 
to escape with the imperial treasures into 
Wallachia. he was overtaken, loaded with 
chains, brought back, and, after every indig- 
nity was exhausted, hanged in the great 
square of Adrianople. Amurath had tmean- 
time not forgotten, that he owed all the risk 
and trouble of this rebellion to the perfidy of 
the Greek Emperor. He had retained his 
ambassador, being unwilling that they should 
report his preparations; but as soon as these 
were ready, he ordered them to return, and 
tell Manuel thaf he should see him soon after 
them. Amurath kept his word; and in the 
spring, deluged Thessaly, Macedonia, and 

hrace, with an army of one hundred and fif- 
ty thousand men, with which he also menac- 
ed to lay siege to Constantinople. Manuel, 
unable to oppose the Sultan in the field, had 
again recourse to artifice and fraud. He in- 
cited the governor of one of the brothers of 
Amurath to place the eldest of them on the 
throne; and, as he was but a child, to reign 
in his name. Perilious as the enterprise was, 
the effect of Greek gold was all-powerful. 
The governor conducted the young Mustapha 
(who was ineontestibly of the Ottoman blood) 
to the was g wp city of Nice, which, being 
influenced by the governor, declared in his fa- 
vour. The news of the troubles thus threaten- 
ing Asia, put a stop to the designs and pro- 
gress of Amurath in Europe, and procured 
that respite for the Greeks which was the de- 
sign of Manuel. In this interval, the Greek 
prince died at Constantinople, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his ‘age, leaving to John 


Sineis was now defeated, and obliged to 
flee. In vain he sought to rekindle the love 


of independency among the neighbouring 


princes; all of whom were equally impatient 
of the Turkish yoke; and all who would have 
gladly freed themselves from it; but the risk 
was too great, and the perfidy of Seneis too 
well known. After preserving, therefore, a 
fugitive existence for a short space, he was 
at length taken, and suffered death. Besides 
Ephesus and Smyrna, Amurath added, this 
year, two provinces to his empire; that of 
Sinope in Anatolia, and of me in Europe. 
Jerman, the governor of the latter, yielded 
himself voluntarily to be a vassal of the Sul- 
tan, who rewarded him by magnificent pre- 
sents, and the appointment of Sanjak for Jife. 
No sooner were the affairs of Asia arranged, 
than the cause of bitter enmity existing in 
the mind of Amurath against the Greek Tia 
peror incited him to renew hostilities, and to 
turn his arms against the strong places of 
Macedonia. He soon took Dercos, Sattren- 
ion, and Mesembria, always ravaging and im- 
poverishing the country. Jolin Paleologus, 
unable to protect his dismembered empire, 
consented at length to abandon to Amurath 
all the places which he had captured, as well 
as Thessalonica, which was still in his posses- 
sion; to dismantle the strong wal] across the 
entrance to the isthmus of the Haxamilian; 
and (as if it was not sufficiently disgraceful to 
thus surrender the kevs of his states) he a- 
greed also to pay an annual tribute of three 
hundred thousand aspers: these conditions 
were accepted : a rebellion on the part of the 
Thessalonians drawing on them the vengeance 
of Amurath, and exciting the Turkish court 
to take up arms against Venice. The oase 
was as follows. Either by seal or feigned re- 
sistance against their governor, Andronicus, 
the brother of the Emperor John, the citizens 
became possessed of the city ; when, refusing 


Palelogus, his brother, the broken remains of|to be a party to the peace, they offered the 


the Greek empire, and his hatred of the Otto- 
man race. 


protection of their city to the republic of Ve- 
nice, if they would undertake to provide for 
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its defence. The Venetians, who ardently 
wished for the possession of a town so advan- 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


of their possessors at the period of the Turk. 
ish invasion of 1432, when they were finally 


tageously situated for commerce, accepted it|subjected to the barbarous slavery under 


without hesitation ; they sent a governor thith- 


which they have been coerced for the period 


er instantly, and to secure their possession of of four centuries. 


it, they transported the greatest portion of the 
Greek population forthwith to the islands of 
Eubeea and Candia, filling the city with tried 


and veteran troops. Amurath was at Sares, 


Amurath was not less distinguished by his 
love of pleasure, than by the qualities of tning 
wherewith he rendered himself so celebrate, 
among the race of Othman. His haram pos. 


in Macedonia, when he received the news of| sessed three rival princesses, his legitimate 
the event; and, being unwilling to check his] wives, all daughters or sisters of his vassals 


designs, he sent an embassy to Venice, to re- 


present to the republic that he was not at war eos his protection. 


with them, and they ought not toshut against 
him the gates ofa city which was his own by 
treaty. Receiving an unsatisfactory reply, 
Amurath prepared to reduce Thessalonica by 
force. Dispatching thither the Vizir, with a 
large force, the Turks surrounded the city 
with a numerous army. The siege was te- 
dious and bloody ; the walls were too strong 
to be assaulted successfully by the war ma- 
chines ; and though the use of cannon was al- 
ready known in almost every part of Europe, 
the Turks did not know how to manage them. 
The attempt to corrupt the defenders of the 
place having failed, and the siege drawing to 
an unexpected length, Amurath himself has- 
tened tothe camp. As soon as he arrived, he 
caused it to be proclaimed throughout the 
army, that he gave to the soldiers the whole 
of the riches and population of Thessalonica, 
reserving to himself only the buildings. This 
declaration (which was subsequently imitated, 


who had been given him by them, in order ty 
Helen, daughter of 

zarus Oglou, Prince of Servia; Fatima, 
daughter of Isfendar-bey, the Prince of §j. 
nope, in Asia; and Mary the sister of George, 
the successor of Lazarus Oglou in the princi- 
pality of Servia, with many beautiful slaves, 
formed a portion of his voluptuous harem, 
The narration of Brocquiere, who travelled 
to his court, and was an eye-witness, at Brusa, 
of its splendour, presents us with a vivid and 
striking portrait of the dark crimes and ey. 
cesses which stained the personal character of 
Amurath, vices which have cleaved to the 
race of Othman in generel; and the dread of 
the power and vengeance of the Turkish arms 
could in no particular be more strongly ex- 
emplified, than in the cruel sacrifice thus 
made of their dearest female connexions, by 
Christian princes, to the pleasures of the 
Turkish sovereign. It was in this reign that 
people saw, for the first time, the black eu- 
nuchs, the guardians and confidants of the 


with equal success, against the residence of| women, surround the monarch, treat with the 


the Cesars, by his successors) so incited the 
soldiers, that they demanded a general assault ; 
and, after a bloody resistance, a small party 
cut their way to the gates through all opposi- 
tion, and opened them to the Turkish army. 
Thus, as Knolles feelingly expresses himself, 
the beautiful city of Thessalonica, sometime 
one of the most glorious ornaments of Greece, 
became their spoil. The Sultan ransomed a 
portion of the old inhabitants to repeople his 
desolate city, and converted all the churches 
into mosques, excepting one building only, 
which he left for the use of the Christians; 
the spoil of the place, both in silver and gold, 
and slaves, was immense. Amurath followed 
up his successes by availing himself of the 
pretext of the union of the Latin Christians 
with the Greeks, to pursue his conquests in 
Etolia and Achaia, until the Venetians, anx- 
ious to secure their trade, were at length 
compelled to sue for peace. But previously, 
the Turkish Sultan profited by the disunion 
and dissensions ainong the Christians, to sub- 
due all Phocis, Beotia, and Attica, even to 
the Isthmus of Corinth; the beautiful city of 
Pericles sustained great injury in its siege 
from the ruthless conquerors ; nor could any 
contrast be exhibited more striking, than the 
ancient glory of these important and interest- 
ing countries, compared with the degeneracy 


foreign ministers, and prepare peace or war. 
It does not, however, appear that the policy of 
Amurath was directed by kis passions; for the 
conquest of Servia, undertaken and completed 
under the pretext, real or feigned, of the Des- 
pot entertaining intelligence with the Hun- 
garians, dispossessed the brother of his favourite 
sultana of his principality; and the Despot 
George fled to the King of Hungary, after 
placing Belgrade, his most important place, 
under his possession and care. 

Albert, Duke of Austria, of the house of 
Hapsburg, who had espoused the daughter of 
the late Emperor Sigistinond. suceeeded his 
father-in-law in the empire, as well as to the 
kingdom of Hungary; he perceiving the 
growth of the Turkish state, had prepared to 
place limits to its progress, when he was car- 
ried off by a sudden distemper, leaving his 
widow great with child. The memory of 
Sigismond, in peaceable times, might have 
preserved the throne to his daughter; for in 
1400, (as in the striking example of Maria 
Theresa in more modern times,) the Hungar'- 
ans cherished the memory of their former 
sovereign; but the necessity of the state in- 
fluenced them to elect Uladislaus, the youth- 
ful King of Poland ; and he instantly provided 
for the defence of Belgrade, by intrusting 1 
to Hunniades, the celebrated Waiwode of 
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Amurath IT. 281 
Transylvania, one of the greatest generals of/ limit himself to the preservation of Thrace. 
the period. ‘ |Forgetful of these commands, Karaman gave 

The siege and defence ot Belgrade are) way to the desire of revenge, and, in the pur- 
celebrated in the events of those times, by it|suit of the retirmg ‘Transylyanias, was him- 


being the first period that the Turks experi- self entangled in a bog, and became their pri- 


enced the effect of cannon, which greatly soner, he being conducted in great pomp, as 
surprised and affrighted them. Amurath was their captive, to Buda, to the presence of U- 
forced to raise the siege, and retreat with/ladislaus, King of Hungary. 

eat loss, chiefly owing to the skill and val-| The great successes of Hunniades proved a]- 
our of Hunniades. A great victory which he|so the principal cause of the revolt of George 
gained over lsa-bey, a favourite and skillful|Castriot, Prince of Epirus, in Albania, come 
commander of the Turks in Servia, induced|monly called Scanderbeg by the Turks, or 
the Sultan, in revenge, to lay waste the prin-|Prince Alexander. He had been educated 
cipality of Transylvania with fire and sword.|and trained in the court of Amurath, to whom 
The irruption of the great army, led on by/(he proved, for the rest of his life, the great« 
Misites Pasha, was so sudden, that Hunni-|est annoyance, harassing him by a desultory 
ades, taken by surprise, could with much dif-| warfare, in co-operation with Hunniades; so 
ficulty at first preserve himself; but collecting | that they were the chief bulwarks raised up 
at length a few scattered forces he so judi-|by Providence, by a series of battles the most 
ciously chose his plan of attack, that the brilliant, though not decisive, to prop the de- 
whole army of the Turks were nearly des-\clining Christian cause, and check the over- 
troyed, including their leader, the Pasha Mis-| wielu.ing power of the Ottoman. 
ites, and his son, who were numbered withthe} The exploits of Scanderbeg equal the 
slain. This signal defeat was instantly fol-| widest fictions of romance, and can here be 
lowed by the revolt of the principaiitics of only incidentally named. Flying from his 
Moldavia and Wallachia ; to punish these in-|court, by the dint of extraordinary speed, he 
surrections, the Sultan now employed the escaped the snares and pursuit of Amurath, 
most experienced of his commanders, Skia-'end by forged letters possessed himself of 
bedin Pasha, with an army of eighty thousand Croye, the capital of Epirus. Henceforth nes 
men, and also a band of four thousand chosen ver relaxing a moment from action, ere his 
janizaries, which pursued their accustomed |cncimics could provide means to meet the exi- 
work of despoiling the principalities. ‘The gency, he, by the most incredible efforts, suce 
celebrated Hunniades engaged this great)cecded in recovering the whole of Epirus, out 
force at Waschape, in ‘Transylvania, with|of every fastness of which (excepting one 
such success, as to cut off above halfof their|city) he drove the Turks im the space of lit- 
numbers; the remainder, making a hasty re-|tle more than one month; during alt this 
retreat across the Danube, abandoned to the time, it is related, that henever slept above 
conquerors the whole of their camp, ensigns,|two hours in a night, and that he always 
and spoils. It wasthe greatest victory, Knol- fought against the Turks with his arm bare, 
les says, that ever any Christian prince be-jand that with such fierceness, that the blood 
fore that time obtained against the ‘Turks, the oftentimes burst from his lips. Castriot’s re- 
fields in the vicinity of the battle being so) volt, successfully maintained for many years 
covered with their slain, that the air became|against the numerous armies sent to crush 
infected, and the inhabitants were obliged for|him, deeply wounded the pride of the Turk- 
a time to leave their habitations. The splen-|ish Sultan; and these multiplied losses at 
did successes of Hunniades encouraged the|length compelled the haughty Amurath to 
Despot of Servia to join him with his army ; conclude a peace for ten years with Uladis- 
and after clearing the country of the Turkish |laus, King of Hungary and Poland, upon the 
forces, they together approached the wooded jconditions of restoring Servia to the Despot, 
Baikan range, the celebrated strait of the of relinquishing Bulgaria and Moldavia, and 
Hemus, forming always the bulwark of the of paying forty thousand ducats for the ran- 
Turkish empire; “a great and rough moun- som of Karaman-bey, his brother-in-law, who 
tain,” to use the characteristic and accurate |had been made prisoner by Hunniades. This 
language of Knolles, “ reaching even to the) was the most honourable peace hitherto 
Euxine Sea, dividing Macedonia and Thrace made by any Christian prince with the Turks; 
from Bulgaria and Servia, and mating almost |and it was ratified by the most solemn oaths 
the sky.” The utmost skill and efforts of|on both sides, the Christian plenipotentiaries 
Hunniades were unable to force this diflicult}swearing on the Holy Evangelists, and the 
passage ; the Begler-bey of Roum ili (Mace-| Ottomans on the Koran, a.p, 1444. 
donia and Thrace), Karaman-bey, the broth-| This peace, however, enabled Amurath to 
er-in-law and favourite of Amuruth, was in-|punish his refractory and often pardoned vas- 
trusted with the defence of these important|sal, the Sultan of Karamania, for his repeated 
passes, with the express charge, upon no oc-| breaches of good faith ; being besieged by the 
casion whatsoever, not even the prospect of Turks in lconium, his capital, Karaman Og- 
assured victory, to engage the enemy, but to) lou was compelled to sue for pardon, which 
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was granted on his wife’s entreaty, who wasjtion may he be free from misfortune, 
Amurath’s sister, and on condition of his pay-|he have no cause to sigh.’ 
During this war, Amu- 


ing double tribute. 
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and ma y 


“Khalil Pasha, and the principal officers of 


rath, to his great grief, lost Aladdin, his eldest|the state, in vain opposed this determination 
son, who met his death by a fall from his} Amurath persisted in his design; he placed 
horse as he was hunting. These misfortunes,|his son on the throne, and retired to Magne- 
to which were added a strong bias for religi-|sia, H. 847 (1443.) 


ous seclusion, led the mind of Amurath to a 


very extraordinary and unusual resolve for an 
Eastern despct. The fanatical and bloody 


“The neighbouring princes having learned 
this abdication, imagined, in their wicked de. 
signs, that the retreat of the Sultan arose 


rebellions of the time of Muhammed his fa-|from a derangement in the brain, and re. 


ther, as well as the recourse had by Amurath, 


on his accession to the throne, to the assist-| pire. 


ance aud sanctity of the prayers of the Shiek 


solved to attack altogether the Ottoman em. 
The mover of this impious league, 
Karaman Oglou, wrote to the Infidel, (Ula- 


Bektar, warrant the supposition, that either|dislaus, King of Hungary,) ‘that Amurath 
the empire, or the mind of Amurath, were|was bereft of his reason, and wasted his life 


under some strong religious excitement; a 
supposition made more probable, by the re- 


in his pleasures with the companions of his 
debauchery. Thata youth had been placed 


solve now formed by the monarch, of abdicat-|at the head of the state—a feeble plant, which 


ing his throne in favour of his son, the yonth- 


might be easily rooted up. He had never 


ful Muhammed, then only fifteen years of|seen a battle, or guided his courser to victory,’ 


age; which design he accomplished, after) &c. 


having appointed Khalil Pasha, and Khus- 


These falsities bemg believed among 
the infidels, they assembled from all parts, 


roes, a Jearned Mussulman doctor, to be his|and shortly made a numerous army, composed 


counsellors and directors. He then privately 
retired to Magnesia, where he began an as- 
cetic life with some devout dervishes. 

The Turkish writer, Saad-uddin Effendi, 
enables us to supply this portion of history 
from their own annals; and the narrative 
merits preservation, from the clew to his 
feelings, which can be gathered from no 
other source. ‘“ The victorious Sultan, hav- 
ing given peace and tranquillity to the Otto- 
man provinces, conceived the design of re- 
nouncing the affairs of the creatures, for the 
service of the Creator—to exchange the un- 
easiness of the throne for the sweets of a pri- 
vate station,—to labour henceforth only to be- 
come worthy of eternal happiness; and he 
thus confided his thoughts to his minister, 
Khalil Pasha. ‘For a long time,’ said he to 
him, ‘ the foot continually in the stirrup, the 
sword continually out of the scabberd, I have 
not ceased to combat for the good of Islamism; 
it is time that I quit the empire, and that I go 
into retirement, to converse with the All- 
powerful. Yes, I am resolved to consecrate 
to repentance the moments which remain for 


of Hungarians, Germans, Bosnians, Albani- 
ans, Moldavians, Wallachians, French, and 
other Christians. The Despot, Lazarus Og- 
lou, joined, with 8000 soldiers, armed with iron 
cuirasses, ‘Their audacious cohorts directed 
themselves as a dark and threatening storm 
upon the Mussulman countries. They left 
Belgrade, and ravaged all the country to Ni- 
copolis,* which they passed by, as it was the 
desire of the ill-fated King of Hungary to 
proceed by Varna to Constantinople, to es- 
pouse the daughter of the Greek Emperor, 
aud then to possess himself of Adrianople.+ 

“The governors of the frontiers having 
learned the route of this innumerable army, 
dispatched the tidings to the Ottoman court ; 
and its wisest counsellors having resolved on 
the necessary steps, they intimated to their 
youthful sovereign, that in this juncture, the 
presence of the victorious Amurath was ne- 
cessary. ‘The consent of Muhammed being 
obtained, the intelligence of their affairs, and 
the need of his presence, was communicated 
to Amurath. Twice he refused to return to 
the throne ; but the precepts of the Koran 


me, and to place my feet on the cushion of|being transmitted to him, wherein the war 


repose. What have I to do with the crown, 
the throne, or my armies! I would no longer 


think but to wash out my sins in the tears of] 


eompunction ; I would end my days in the 
bosom of peace ; there | would read, without 
ceasing, the Koran; there, without ceasing, 
I would praise the Eternal. I desire to with- 
draw my grasp from this perishabie kingdom, 


against the infidels is enjoined as a passport 
to Paradise, and the Mussulman doctors join- 





* The governor of Nicopolis greatly harassed the Hun- 
garian a:my in their march, cutting off and waking pri 
soners large bodies of the troops, and the mixed popula- 
tion who followed them. Prisoners were so p'en'y ih n, 
that Suad-eddin says, “ a very personable Christian ‘e- 
male slave might be bought for a pair of boos. 

{ It appears that the Greek Emperor and the Pope 


and to sow in the soil of my heart, the seed of} Fugenius were very angry at the lae peace, when. as 


the love of God; I would be ardentiy alive to 
the sublime fruits of immutable truth; | 
would overcome my passions, and fold up the 
tent of my desires. Let my angust heir, 
Muhammed, take my station; may his reign 
be glorious and prosperous ; through its dura- 


they conceived, the power o’ the Turks might have been 
put down ; they therefore unceasingly u'ged Uladis!aus 
to break it off; and Julian, the Pope’s legate. to remove 
all scruples, gave a formal absolution for the breach of 
their oaths, —— Uladislius, the Despot of Servia, and 
Hunniades, the principal parties to the treayy. ‘This 
Romish salvo of conscience did not, however, preclude 
their receiving a severe and merited chastisement for 
their perjury. 














ing the requisition, Amurath hastened with a 
chosen band to Gallipoli. The Hellepont, 
however, was pre-occupied by sixty-five 
Christian galleys. Enlightened by a celes- 
tial warning, he then marched to Akchi His- 
sar. The Supreme had impressed on the will 
of Khalil-bey, the resolution which had sug- 
gested itself to Amurath, in confirmation of 
the Prophet’s doctrine, that kings are sacred- 
ly inspired. Khalil, therefore, was posted 
with cannons and vessels ready to receive the 
favoured monarch; and as the measures 
which prudence had taken were predestina- 
ed, Amurath safely passed the strait, and 
marched to propagate the true faith, and to 
exterminate the infidels. 

“The armies of Amurath and of Muham- 
med made a junction in the plains of Adrian- 
ople; and the former, leaving Muhammed in 
that city, marched forward to meet the enemy, 
who, having already passed through Walla- 
chia, was arrived at Varna, when at length 
the two armies came before each other; and 
the next day the battle began. ‘The infidel 
troops being innumerable, the Ottoman forces 
gave way, and Karaja-Bey, the Begler-bey of 
Anatolia, being slain, his wing was put to 
flight. Amurath, who perceived the rout and 
dispersion of a portion of the bravest of his 
forces, remained undismayed in the centre of 
the battle ; he was surrounded by his oldest 
captains and the officers of his court. Being 
sore pressed by the Wallachian and Transy]- 
vanian horse, when he saw the crucifix dis- 
played on their standards, he drew forth from 
his bosom the copy of the late treaty and holding 
it with uplifted hands and eyes to heaven, he 
suddenly broke out into the following invoca- 
tion ;—‘ Behold, thou crucified Christ, the 
treaty which thy Christians have made in th 
name, and broken without any provocation ? ie 
thou be a God, avenge thy wrongs and mine: 
punish thy perjured people !” 

“ Amurath thus demanded help, and his 
prayer was heard. At this moment, Uladis- 
Jaus, led away by arrogance and vain-glory, 
and by the counsel of Hunniades, rushed 
forward to the spot where Amurath was post- 
ed with his faithful janizaries, brandishing his 
naked sword, and advancing in tront of his 
troops to reach the glerious Sultan. That re- 
doubtable prince, unmoved at his folly, thus 
called out to his guards: ‘ When that mad- 
man, as a boar pierced by a fatal dart, seeks 
to cast himself on your array, open to him a 
free passage—then surround him, and put him 
instantly to death.’ At this instant, the rash 
King of Hungary spurred his courser towards 
the imperial banner, and in an instant the or- 
der of Amurath was executed; the phalanx 
opened its ranks, aud enveloped the presump- 
tuous Christian dog and his followers; and a 
valiant janizary, named Koja Khizir, throwing 
himself on Uladislaus, cut off his head, and 
bore it away to Amurath—while his followers 
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sunk under the swords of the janizaries, as the 
trembling deer of the forest trom the hunter’s 
shaft. At this moment, the drums and trum- 
pets sounding a fierce charge, the imperial 
standard was carried into the fight, preceded 
by the head of Uladislaus borne on a spear ; 
and the Turkish forces made a fierce attack 
upon the Christian army, which began to 
break and fly in general disorder. he un- 
happy Hunniades endeavoured to restore the 
day by riding through the ranks, and exclaim- 
ing, * We are not fighting for the King of 
Hungary, but for the Christian faith!’ The 
impetuosity of the ‘Turks overcame every ob- 
stacle, and the pursuit was continued for two 
days and nights unto the very banks of the 
Danube. Above ten thousand Christians per- 
ished in this disastrous battle, as well as Juli- 
an the Pope’s legate, the author of the war, 
and the Hungarian king ; Hunniades escaped 
with the greatest difficulty. Above two hun- 
dred and fifty chariots laden with gold and 
precious effects became the prey of the vic- 
tors. ‘The head of the unhappy Uladislaus, 
being embalmed in honey, was borne as a tro- 
phy to Brusa, the capital of the Suitan’s Asi- 
atic territories, and there displayed on a spear 
amid the acclamations of all the inhabitants of 
the royal city.” 

This fatal battle was fought on the 10th ot 
November, 1444. Amurath raised a pyramid 
on the field of battle ; and having established 
the glory of the empire, he again resigned the 
throne, and retired to Magnesia, contented 
with his trophies,and with having punished the 
perjurers. Muhammed fixed his residence at 
Adrianople ; but the janizaries, accustomed to 
fear Amurath, soon took advantage of the 
youth and inexperience of his son. These 
fierce soldiers required a severe discipline ; 
several riots at Adrianople cost the inhabi- 
tants as well as the janizaries, much blood.— 
‘The managers of the public treasury also took 
advantage to misapply the money and oppress 
the people. In less than four months, the as- 
pect of public affairs was totally changed, so 
that Khalil and the most experienced advisers 
of the state saw that the empire would soon 
run to ruin if it were not sustained by more 
powerful hands. 

In this exigency, Amurath was again obli- 
ged to renounce his plan of retirement. As 
the young Sultan might have rendered the 
change of authority a dangerous measure, ad- 
vantage was taken of the absence of Muham- 
med on a hunting excursion of some days.— 
During this interval, Amurath arrived at Ad- 
rianople, where he was received with great 
joy; for the appearance of their reverend Sul- 
tan instantly restored good order and submis- 
sion. Proceeding immediately to a divan, he 
severely punished all the malcontents; and, 
by the mere expression of his will, and the 
vigorous measures he adopted, the Odas of the 
janizaries hastened at once to return to their 
duty. 
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Muhammed, on his return to his capital, af-;out with vexation, age, and grief to see him. 











ter an absence of seven days, found his father|self defeated by such a youthful warrior, with yore 
again settled on his throne. He was ordered|not one-eighth part of his forces, he so took jt ; ‘tle 0 
to go to Magnesia to wait until age should|to heart, that he died, after a few month's ij]. JP ther c 
have taught him to command ; aud this ambi-|ness, of grief and vexation, rather than ave 

tious prince obeyed without a murmur, whilejend sickness, leaving as his dying advice . 

Amurath soon rectified all the mistakes of his|his son Muhammed, “ Never to dispise an en- 

son. emy, be he ever so weak.” 

After his reprehensible breach of faith, vic-| | It is only rendering justice to Amurath to 
tory frequently deserted the heretofore invin-|say, that he was a religious, just, and valiant JB yvaa 
cible Hunniades ; indeed, he was rather a va-|prince, a good sovereign, and great general, 
liant partisan, than a consummate general,|being wonderfully beloved by his subjects, and J 
and his military life is checquered with a se-|lamented at his death. He was tar more ob- 
ries of romantic exploits and escapes, as the|servant of his promises than the Christian J 
Chevalier Blanco, or “ White Knight of Wal-|princes who were opposed to him; he effaced Mux 
lachia,” under which title he is celebrated by|the disorders and mischiefs of the Tartar in. JB * M 
Philip de Comines. In the great battle of|vasion, established his seat of empire at Adri. 7 sent 
Cassora, (which was fought in 1448, on the|anople, and greatly enlarged hisdominions in just ¢ 
same spot where Amurath I. had conquered,| Asia; he broke down the barrier of the Hexa. JJ dispé 
and fell by the blow of a soldier as he traver-|milian, and completed the conquest of Greece; JB ‘2° 
sed the field of battle,) Hunniades sustained|he slew the King of Huagary, and repeatedly Amt 
another signal defeat; after a resistance of|defeated the great general Hunniades.— whic 
three days, he was overwhelmed by the as-| Whenever he subdued any country, his cus e. 
saults of fresh Turkish squadrons, adopting|tom was to build mosques and caravanserais, J “a 
the irresistible tactics of Timour. The flow-|hospitals and colleges. Every yearhe gavea — ™ 
er of the Hungarian nobility, and above sey-|thousand pieces of gold to the family ot the ~ 
enteen thousand Christians, fell in the action.| Prophet, and two thousand five hundred to the Fe ™°" 

The arms of Amurath were also successfully|religious at Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, his 
employed against the Greeks. Cannon were|He experienced great trouble from the prema- JR “a 
now, we find, introduced into the Turkish ar-|ture death of many promising sons; he also — °° 
my; and the recitals of the times more than|became peevish and choleric, being by nature J lem 
hint that they were instructed in this great}melancholy and sad. The most striking fea- — tla 
advance in the art of war by the Christians|ture of his character is the double abdication i ‘tle 
themselves. The Hexamilian was thrownjof the throne. Amurath, after trial both of — : 
open by the Turkish cannon, the fortresses of}empire and of retirement, in the full liberty of a oe 
Patras and Sicyon were taken by assault, and|choice, preferred the latter; a rare instanceof — . “s 
the whole Peloponnesus subjugated, in the|moderation in a crowned head. x e 
year 1445. So completely was their terror of} ay © 
the Turkish arms impressed on the Byzantine cs 
Court, that Constantine Dracozas, the brother CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. Sa - pt 
and successor of John Paleologus,* would not 2 he 
venture to ascend the throne of Constantino- ( Ofthe eacte aetaeaion Pett Y = 3 the 
ple, unti] he asked permission of Amurath; but logus, cfd 6 ie fat 
the successes of the Sultan,however important,| Empe:ors. 2 F: I 
could not console him for the mortification in- Sigismund, Kingof? 41, 93 [ th 
flicted on his proud and imperious mind, by ofthe won) alhertetr?” ‘i438 2 

; : > an 
the successful revolt of Scanderbeg, the Epi- Frederic TI. 1440 54 
rote prince. By his prowess, vigilance, and ( England, | ene at wae B e ys 
activity, he constantly defeated the Turkish ie 
Pashas who were sent against him; opening| .. _. } Charles VI. _ 
the defiles of his inaumerable bands, he led| Biesor , thine Charles Vii. 121 8 } ~ 
them on until they were fairly enveloped : e 
among the mountains, when they were as- | orse.tiana, { 72mes 2 ao ae ” 
saulted on alksides by an unseen enemy, as Popes of Rom, § Muttin v. 1417 13 pe 
invincible as they were dexterous and fertile Lows ape le 431 16 oF 
- cholas V. 1447 2 EB de 
in stratagems. Army efter army melted | he 
away, without the smallest advantage being| [“ Thesilver coins of this sovereign, named BF 4}, 
obtained over him; and at length Amurath|in the Numismata Orientalia, are three spe- — ; 
himself, who had penetrated with sixty thou-|cimens dated u, 825, one of which was struck — . 
sand men to Crovia, the capital of Albania, sus-|at Adranah, Edrene, or Adrianople, at that BF  _ 
tained such a series of disasters, that, worn|period the European seat of government; and — 

” Soot : we ox aeegs Sp: capital of the province of J . 
__* Dueas, the historian, counts John Palwologus to be| Adzer igian, the present capital of Mirza Ab- d. 
cause he did not consider as such, a prince who had not|2S, heir to the Persian throne, and usually 
dared to reign without the permission of his enemy. |subject to Persia, which serves to mark the ° 
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him. [& oxtent of the Ottoman empire. These coins| his tributaries, swearing to them a constant 
With exhibit the first unequivocal instance of the| peace, by the Prophet whose name he bore. 
ok it title of Khan being applied to the deceased fa-| Every one was particularly interested to live 
sill. J ther of the reigning Sultan.” on good terms with this dangerous enemy. 
age Muhammed also granted a pension of 300,000 
ei aa aspers yearly, in the necessitous state the 
len. Greek Empire then laboured under, for Or- 
| CHAPTER VIIL. can’s subsistence. 
ht -& Having thus established peace with the 
iant [— yvHAMMED THE SECOND, SURNAMED FatTIH.*| Christian princes, . he prepared to take ven- 
eral, 7 OR THE GREAT.—SEVENTH REIGN, geance on the still troublesome Karaman Og- 
and lou, who, presuming, on the death of Amurath, 
20 A. D. 1453. had hastened to repass his frontiers. Muham- 
tian med crossed the Hellespont with his army, 
a4 


aced MuHAMMED learned the death of his father 
tin (ge. at Magnesia in Lydia, whither he had been 
\dri. fe sent as governor. The young prince had but 
| just arrived in his province, when the Vizirs 


and Karaman perceiving that he must, single- 
banded, meet the storm, hastened to appease 
the wrath of the Sultan by timely submission, 


8 in ju : and by paying the whole expense of his arma- 
exa- eis of tee br ap wae Le 7 ment. Muhammed was meditating greater 
ce: take pos 4 designs, and therefore to detain himself with 
edly Amurath, and funeral honours to his memory, the affairs of a state which he could seize at 
“tte which mingled with the welcome of the new]; -- i) te commenced his preparati ali by 
ce Faure, tuchngly decribed in Canton. |enticing_ and iberally rewarding the ren 
os " '| med was met by all the persons of any distinc- . ey po d 2 seh = a & pana so pons 
the fe tion, at a mile from that city ; who then dis- 7 


badly paid services of the Greeks. Bent on 


the E mounting, they walked on foot, the Sultan and one object, the reduction of Constantinople, 


his attendant marching in the middle. When 


en, he retrenched the superfluous expenses of his 
ma- they had advanced half we? ma stopped, | court, discharging the excessive* number of 
also [B closing their lips to preserve the — Si-| fJconers and huntsmen employed by his an- 
ure lence ; ~ nti “i Mose ris a hi Mabe: cestors; he displaced and punished several 
fea- ooh 4 ” q €., : 7s ra tay F es va public peculators; he also curbed the insolence, 
tion ang rgo poset ihe ‘th oe nD Th *}and improved the discipline of the janizaries; 
of & Mille a . we Pi deta bieei > his h ry and, by his unrelenting severity and cruelty, 
yof | grandees saluted Aum dy cussing as Hanes! he made himself alike terrible to his friends 
eof fae then mounted on horseback, and, having con- seat in ‘cidieianhte 

E ducted him to the gate of his palace, retired) frst aggression of this formidable op- 

5 % oo —— ows d. after he| Peat was to build a strong fortress on the 
cs i 2 Av Se f h ‘fe ®| European side of the Bosphorus, about five 
ca ee pt gsi the t er - Ds ates te . rh a miles from Constantinople, directly opposite 
5 i ate eengeionty Pay Oe Peres ian 7 to the castle which his grandfather had built 
4 the Aga of the janizaries to HE 4 ss h IS 0FO-! on the Asiatic side; he wished to have a for- 
' oa ne <p aa eight —o tse “a _ midable artillery, and to establish batteries on 

3 r= ms F fs Bpew ae chek ¢ ga he * both sides of the strait, that he might become 
oo i oh sag toed osu , 7 ce saad, Her “-labsolute master of the important passage. 
" { ther's save, to whom she had an aversion ;| This act greatly alarmed the Greek Emperor, 
s; | and afterwards, as if to disclaim these violen-| 1, caw that the Sultan meditated to take 
9 F ces, he put to death the Aga who had been Constantinople by famine, since no vessel 
39 — the instrument of his cruelty. ; : 

a A ie ak Uhe inate tG th could any longer enter his harbour without 
am p ter this, at the ins was" - Coreg ‘th passing under the cannon of these two forts. 
38 fe Despot of Servia, he renewe > . nL pe Constantine now sent an embassy to Mu- 

; him, and sent him back his daughter, who} immed, to complain of what he termed an 
= q a ers cahctesaies of ian tener oie infraction of treaty. The Turk answered 

Q ‘ , ily, that h i. 
3 Tl appenage. The Greek Emperor's ambese- haughtily, that he would construct what edi 


fice he pleased, without any of his allies hav- 


ig 4 > : ~ - ry , . . - 
- - dors were likewise received as friends. Mu ing a right to complain; and that providing 


hammed seems to have improved in policy, by 








ed . ! for his own safety was not an infraction of 
e. | the lesson which retirement taught him, as he treaty. Constantine, distrustful of this an- 
ck § ae rem : rage the pga A wey whet swer, sent a new embassy to insist on his re- 
at Caitated ; he renewed the aluance With alll quest being complied with. Muhammed, 
nd § Pan. 4 Ab Sen hb Me 
7 atih, in. Arabic, signifies the opener or vanquisher etal : , 4 
of J) atitegiven him on areosne of hir taking Constantino’|,,"Re kmmoderatedeight which Palaaet te Ot and 
> 4 P sant the Christian historians denominate him, ‘The field, had tucroneed the falconers to 4000, and as many 
. huntsmen ubamm commanded that provision 
7 : e, ca Khondylas says that he made Ishak governor] .1.114 be made for 500 falconers and 100 hunt:men; the 


remainder he incorporated with his troops. 
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thus urged, pulled off the mask. 
ambassadors. 


nation that passed the strait. 


beheld their bodies exposed tothe wild beasts! 


Constantine, incapable of putting a stop to 


these dangerous fortifications, whereby the 
entry to the port of Constantinople was en- 
tirely at the will of the Sultan, to obviate 
the risk of famine, now sent to beg as a favour 
that the harvest be not destroyed. But Mu- 
hammed (Whose resolution to obtain posses- 
sion of the city was irrevocably taken) an- 
swered the request by giving leave to those 
who carried materials to the fort, to feed their 
cattle on the Roman pastures. The people 
of the fort of Epibata, wishing to put a stop 
to the destruction of their corn, and inter- 
posing for that purpose, a disturbance ensued 
wherein many were slain on both sides. The 
Sultan, on being informed of this, ordered a 


detachment of troops to put the inhabitants of’ 


Kpibata to the sword; thus exhibiting to the 
environs of Constantinople, the fate which 
threatened its immense population. After 
this, Muhammed, who had himself overlook- 
ed the work of building the towers, returned 
with all his court to hivinndsle. 

While he was building the fort, a famous 
engineer* arrived, and offered him his servi- 
ces. He came from Hungary to Constanti- 
nople; but the pension assigned to him by 
the Emperor’s council was so small and so ill 
paid, that he could not subsist on it, which 
caused his defection from the Sultan. This per- 
son cast him a very large cannon, which car- 
ried a huge stone ball} a mile. The Emperor 
of the Greeks, too well aware of the destina- 
tion of these and other immense preparations, 
endeavoured to collect succours against the 
storm. He fortified the city, and tried every 
means for reinforcing the regular garrison, 





* Khalkondylascalis him Urban of Wallakia, Thus 
the Christians themselves supplied the ordnance which 
so powerfully contributed to the fall of Constantinople. 

t Khalkondylas says they were black stones, extreme 
ly hard, which were brought from the Euxine Sea. A 
‘Turkish cannon still more enormous, guards the entranes 
of the Dardanelles at present. If we believe Baron dé 
‘Toit, with 330\bs. of gunpowder, it discharged a stone of 
eleven hundred pounds weight, which, at the distance of 
600 yards, shivered into three fragments, traversed the 
strait, leaving the water in a foam, rose again, and re 
bounded from the opposite hill.—-Gibbon, vol. iii. page 
25—89, 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


* Return 
to your master,” he fiercely replied to the 
“Tell him that the present 
Sultan differs widely from his predecessors; 
his resolutions surpass their wishes; and his 
performances surpasses their resolutions Re- 
turn now in safety: the next who dares to 
come with remonstrances shall be flayed alive.” 
Having thus resolved on hostilities, when the 
three towers of the castle were completed, he 
began to levy a tribute on the vesselsof every 
A Venetian 
vessel, refusing obedience to the new lords 
of the Bosphorus, was sunk with a shot from 
their cannon, the master was impaled, and 
the crew beheaded; and the historian Ducas 


and providing supplies of corn; but to op 
the vast forces of the Turkish Sultan, he had 
only about six thousand Greeks, and threo 
thousand Venetians and Genoese, with a few 
galleys and ships of war. He sent to Rome 
to demand succours of the Pope, and to off; 
the union of the two churches; but Nicholas 
V. contented himself with sending the (Cay. 
dinal Isidore to complete the union; and the 
inhabitants of the imperial city, torn with dis. 
cord and intestine feuds, were more invete. 
rate against each other than their commoy 
enemy. ‘The Grand Duke was heard to de. 
clare, that he would rather see the turban of 
Muhammed in Constantinople, than the tiara 
uf the Pope; and he had his wish 

The monks and nuns bitterly reproached 
those who had appeared to favour the union, 
“Drive the enemy from our walls,” replied 
the dissembling nobles, “and you shal] soon 
see if we support the Azimites more than 
you.” This was the name that the Greeks 
gave the Latins, because one of the differen- 
ces between the two rites consists in the 
Greeks making use of leavened bread for the 
service of mass, arid the Latins of azimed, or 
unleavened bread. Their expressions and the 
public outery reached the ears of the legate, 
who wrote off all the testimonies of hatred 
with which he was loaded, to Rome, and 
Nicholas V. took care how he employed his 
own means, or applied to others in behalf of 
such impolitic enemies. Constantine was 
thus left alone, by the listlessness and apathy 
of the powers of Christendom, to maintain 
the unequal contest; the western states of 
France, Spain, and England, were involved 
in their endless* wars and domestic quarrels; 
and when the Pope was roused by a sense of 
the common danger to call forth and employ 
the resources of Italy, it was too late. 
Even in his own capital, the entreaties and 
tears of The Emperor could not prevail on 
the Byzantine nobility and rich citizens to con- 
tribute their aid, or their money, to the de- 
fence of the walls, the payment of the garri- 
son, the supply of provisions, and repairs of 
the fortifications; only four thousand nine 
hundred and seventy citizens enrolled their 
names for the defence of their city, out ot 
the population of one hundred thousand souls ! 
The list was taken by Phranza, the Empe- 
ror’s secretary. 
They folded their arms as if resistance was 
useless; they shut their purses, and hid their 
treasures to preserve them for the enemy ; and 
while the two factions, for and against the union 
with the church of Rome, were hotly disput- 





* I he precise period of the fall of Constantinople was 
coincideut with the disputes between Ca les, VIL of 
france and his ungrateful heir, Louis, which so afflict 

ed Charles that from grief or fear he eventually starved 
himself io death. In England, the supreme power wae 
the object of the crimes and treachery of the factions of 
York and Lancaster. Spain had not yet arisen to rank 
by the consolidation of her monarchy, tirough the mar 





riage of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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- hammed invested Constantinople, on the 6th 
» of April, A. D. 1453, with a formidable army 


and Asiatics.* 


| in this siege, carrying stone balls, some of an 


| to sea—from the Bosphorus to the sea of Mar- 
» mora. 


: angular promontory, projecting into the sea 
' of Marmora; two sides are washed by the 
' sea, and the third is that which connects the 


Muhammed 1/1. 


o¢ the point—one parly attributing their ca- 
pe ig thelr uniting, and the other to 
their not uniting— when the Turks broke in, 
and settled the controversy. 

The next spring, when his immense prepa- 
rations of every kind were in readiness, Mu- 


of three hundred thousand, partly Europeans 
The Turkish armament com- 
prised their prodigious artillery first employed 


hundred pounds, and one even of six hundred 
junds weight; their innumerable army fill- 
edthe whole space without the wails from sea 


The city of Constantinople is built on a tri- 


triangle with the maiuland, and may be call- 
ed its base. They were all well fortified wita 
walls, and in circuit about twelve miles: the 
side washed by the harbour, three miles; that 
washed by the sea of Marmora, more than 
four; and the baset nearly five, extending 
from sea to sea, and terminating in the seven 
towers. The defence consisted of a double 
wall, and a double fosse, which commenced 
at the Ugri Kapousi, or crooked gate, adjoin- 
ing the Bosphorus, and extended to the seven 
towers. ‘T'owards the port, the walls were 
not very good; but, from the harbour to the 
Egri Kapousi gate, where the double wall 
commenced, its appearance was, and sull is, 
very striking, towering above the plain below 
like the perpendicular face of a mountain, 
and its base framed of vast masses of rock, 
constructed in the style termed Cyclopean, 
still sometimes wet with in the mural mason- 
ry of the old fortresses of Greece. As the city 
is built on seven hills, the foundation of the 
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and Scutari, form a prospect of unrivalled 

grandeur; and combining these in one view, 

Constantinople is assuredly one of the largest 

cities in Europe. 

Thus the site of Constantinople, as we have 

seen, forms an acute angle, the point of which, 

towards the east, advances into the sea, and 

faces the Bosphorus of Thrace ; the side of the 

angle facing the south is watered by the sea 
ot Marmora, or the Propontis, and was ren- 

dered inaccessible to the besiegers by the sea 

washing the base of its well-constructed for- 
tifications and towers; the side of the angle to 
the north is also washed by another arm of 
the sea, which enters the land, and forms a 
noble, spacious basin, between the ramparts 
of Constantinople, and the opposite neck of 
land on which Galata is built; this is called 
the harbour, er Perami, and the walls of this 
part were not very strong; the entrance, which 
is about six hundred paces broad, was at that 
time shut by a staccado, the middle of which 
was defended by two iron chains, and by the 
vessels in the harbour; along the shores of 
which, the city and suburbs present the most 
splendid and magnificent port in the world.— 

The base of the triangle, or the land side, was 
fortified, as we have already described, from 
the Bosphorus to the sea of Marmora or the 
seven towers, by the double wa'ls and fosse. 

The suburb of Galata, chiefly inhabited by 
Genoese, was strongly fortified towards the 
land, and on the side of the sea, it wassecured 
by the staccado and chain. 

The character and march of the immense 
army of Muhammed to their enterprise, is so 
strikingly described by the Turkish historian, 
Saad-uddin Effendi, that it merits an inser- 
tion. “The necessary preparations being 
made, the Padishah (a title of the Sultan) be- 
gan his march, having implored the protec- 
tion of God. Cannons, the discharge of which 
conld overthrow a fortress and shatter its 


ramparts, were transported in the train of 
the formidable army. The commander of 
the Ottoman world passed his numerous bands 
in review, where might be seen the officers 
of state, his ornaments of greatness, and the 
vizirs,as prudentas Asaph. He wascharmed 
with their bold bearing, and the splendour 
of the golden balls of their standards and 
banners, and praised the Creator. He then 
addressed those terrible Jions, athirst for 
blood—those ferocious tigers, who breathed 
only vengeance —and said to them :— ‘* The 
Koran declares, that to combat for the ser- 
vice of God is a universal commandment, 
which all must obey. He then opened to 
them the importance of those divine precepts 
of the sacred book, which touch on war against 
the infidels; and he then made them com- 
prehend, that the acquirement of the city of 
Constantinople to the dominion of the Unita- 
rians, could alone secure peace and the Is- 


lam faith. He added, that the Prophet had 


walls partakes of the inequality of the sur- 
face; which rises and falls so considerably, 
| that partof the ground on the outside com- 
f | mands a view over the wall of the inside of 
' the city. Khalkondylas says, that the dou- 

‘ ’ ble wall was fortified with ramparts, defend- 
f | ed by a great fosse, two hundred feet wide, 
> lied on both sides with stone, which admit- 
ted the sea; and that the inner wall was very 
high, and was admirably built. The appear- 

' ance of this city from the harbour fills the be- 
| holder with wonder and surprise ; its situation 
) _ isthe most agreeable and most advantageous 
| of the whole universe. Its stately mosque 
and minarets shining in the sun, together with 
the adjoining suburbs of Pera, Chalcedon, 





* Tt is stated that many soldiers of fortune. fom Han 
gary, Bohemia, aud Germavy. joined the standard of Mu- 
hammed agaiust the imperial city, being allured by the 
hopes of plunder. 

t Phrawza says six miles ; Gibbon disputes this meas 
urement, and would recuce the distance to only four. 
—Noie, vol. viii. p. 290. 
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promised, according to the tenor of ancient 
traditions, * that his followers should acquire 
this spacious city—-this strongly fortified 
place—and that it should become the resi- 
dence of his people.’ And having thus in- 


Greenbunk’s Periodical Library. 


(fect was more alarming than effective. 4) 
| . . ; i 
the efforts of the engineer, afd the impet 


‘sity of Muhammed, could only cause a 


vast pieces to be discharged seven times j) 
/one day. Althongh fourteen Turkish batte. 


spired his warriors with a thirst for the hon-|ries were directed against the walls, they 


our of martyrdom, Muhammed directed the 
reins of his courser towards Constantinople.— 
Agreeably to ancient custom, the Ulemas, 
the Shieks, and the descendants of the Proph- 
et, followed the victorious Khusroes, praying 
for the success of his arms. A crowd of ho- 
ly persons accompanied these warlike troops. 
lt was early in the morning, as the bright lu- 
minary arose, that the advance guard of the 
Padishah arrived under the walls of Constan- 
tinople ; soon the imperial army, resembling 
an ocean without a shore, or a devastating 
torrent, flowed onward in their footsteps, and 
formed the siege of the city along the whole 
extent of the land.” 

The few placesstill possessed by the Greeks 
on the Black sea, having been reduced to 
submission at the first appearance of the Turk- 
ish army, on the approach of Muhammed him- 
self, as Gibbon eloquently pai it, all was 
silent and prostrate. He first halted at the 
distance of five miles, and from thence advan- 
cing in battle array, planted before the gate 
of St. Romanus the imperial standard (the 
standard of the Prophet,) and on the 6th of 
April was established the memorable siege of 
Constantinople. Hiscamp ranged from sea 
to sea, as the forces of Asia and Europe ex- 
tended on the right and left, from the sea of 
Marmora to the harbour. In the centre, Mu- 
hammed took his post, the janizaries being 
stationed in front of the Sultan’s pavillion.— 
It is now called Top Kapousi, the gate of the 
cannon, because the ‘Turks have set over it 
some of the balls of granite, (suchas they 
used in their immense pieces of ordnance) in 
commemoration of the gate where Muham- 
med entered the captured city. At some 
distance from the gate is an artificial mound, 
called Maltepe; the summit commands a mag- 
nificent view of the city, the sea of Marmora, 
and the country for a great extent around it. 
Here it was that Muhammed displayed the 
standard of the Prophet, and directed the at- 
tack against the city. The Vizir Togan was 
posted above Galata to watch the Genoese.— 
The sea of Marmora was covered with three 
hundred and twenty sail of Turkish vessels, 
but of these no more than eighteen could be 
rated as galleys of war ; the far greater part 
were merely store ships or transports. This 
magnificent city, and its beautiful environs, 
were all that remained of the great Roman 
empire, which, during so many ages, had 
governed the world. 
~ It was from the position of the Sultan that 
the Turks directed their principal attack ; 
near thereto they established the batteries 
of their suspencious cannon. Their first ef- 


caused very little damage, until the armbasg;. 


dor of Hunniades, who resided in the Turk. 

ish camp, (a pledge for the promise of }ijs 

master not to assist the Emperor,) taught the; 

engineers how to level their aim against th 

two opposites sides of the salient angle of , 

bastion. ‘The Emperor Constantine, whose 

character and conduct throughout the Slege 

were heroic and affecting, and worthy of the 

best times of Rome, after distributing the 

service of the defence, and giving the com. 

mand of the most perilous stations to officers 

of merit and fidelity, undertook the defence 

of the external wall. Under his direction, 

the besieged kept within their ramparts, con. 

tent with self-defence, as the life of one 

Christian was of more value than that of 
twenty Turks. The Turkish trenches and 

approaches were unremittingly overwhelmed, 
and covered with ruins; each day added to 
the science of the Christians, and their efforts, 
At length, however, the weight and repeti- 
tion of the Turkish fire made some impres. 
sion on the walls; and the Ottomans, forcing 
their way to the edge of the fosse, attempted 
to fill the enormous chasm, and to build on a 
road to the assault; fascines, hogsheads, and 
trunks of trees, were heaped on each other; 
and such was the fury of the throng, impel- 
led on by the Sultan, that the foremost and 
weakest were pushed headlong into the fosse, 
and instantly engulfed. ‘The Christians et- 
feetually defeated every approach of the foe, 
hurling them into the ditch; while they ar- 
dently exerted every nerve to repair, through- 
out the night, the ravages of the day. The 
Sultan found the walls and their defences so 
strong, that he resolved on the process of 
mining. ‘The soil was rocky; at every foot 
he was stopped; and his engineers were occa- 
sionally undermined by the Christians; for the 
art had not been yet invented, as Gibbon says, 
of replenishing these subterranean passages 
with gunpowder, and blowing whole towns 
and cities into the air. The circumstance 
that characterises this siege, is the reunion of 
the ancient and modern artillery. Wooden 
towers, balistie to project rocks and stones, 
mechanical engines to project stones and 
darts, the terrible naptha, or liquid Greek 
fire, were all used in the attack and defence. 
Disappointed in the effect of the mines, Mu- 
hammed directed his batteries against the 
tower of Romanus, which at length fell, and 
filled the fosse. A wooden turret of the 
largest size, furnished with loop-holes, a plat- 





form, and scaling ladders, to form a bridge to 
the ramparts, were pushed forward to the 





walls. The besieged fought with the reso- 
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: of the wall. After a severe and bloody strug- 


 aniimproved the pause of action so promptly, 
| by pouring forth torrents of the naptha and 


: ment, his wooden turret reduced to a heap of 
strong and entire. 


' ning of April from the harbour of Chios had 


jute’valour of men who were content to die, 
although they despaired of victory; and 
were animated by their magnanimous Empe- 
ror, who was always foremost in the defence 


gle, the Turks gave their first assault, and 
were repulsed by the Christian courage, and 


by the darkness. The Emperor and Justini- 


boiling oil, that at the dawn of day, the impa- 
tient Sultan beheld, with grief and amaze- 


ashes, the fosse restored and cleared, and the 
tower of Romanus repaired, and made again 


At this period of the contest, a slender suc- 
cour, which would have sailed in the begin- 


not the wind blown obstinately from the 
north, endeavoured to approach the city: as 
the Turkish annalist emphatically expresses 
himself, “ Several stately vessels, whose 
towering masts reached to the heavens, ar- 
rived from the Francs, full of subtilty, and 
meriting the fires ‘of hell, to convey suc- 
cours to the Greeks.” The language of Gib- 
bon on this circumstance is particularly strik- 
ing and eloquent. ‘These vessels were laden 
with necessaries, and above all, with soldiers 
and mariners, for the service of the capital. 
On the second day, a strong gale from the 
south carried them through the Hellespont 
and the Propontis. But the city was already | 
invested by sea and land; and the Turkish 
fleet, at the entrance of the Bosphorus, was’ 
stretched from shore to shore, in the form of} 
a crescent, to intercept, or at least repel,| 
these bold auxiliaries. The reader, who has| 
present to his mind the geographical picture, 
of Constantinople, will admire the greatness'| 
of the spectacle. The five Christian ships | 
continued to advance with joyful shouts and} 
a press both of sails and oars, against an} 
hostile fleet of three hundred vessels.——| 
The rampart, the camp, the coasts of Europe 
and Asia, were lined with innumerable spec-| 
tators, who anxiously awaited the event of 
this opportune succour. At the first view, 
that event could not appear doubtful; the su- 
periority of the Moslems was beyond all mea- 
sure or account. But their imperfect navy 
had been created, not by the genius of the 
people, but by the will of the Sultan. In 
the height of their prosperity, the Turks 
have acknowledged, that if God had given 
them the éarth, he had left the sea to the in- 
fidels: and a.series of defeats has attested the 
truth of their modest* confession. 

The Turkish force consisted mostly of open 
boats, except eighteen galleys of some force ; 
but all were awkwardly managed and 


ene 


_*To the instances adduced by Gibbon in the note, vol. 
Vil., page 295, may be cited the triumphant result of the 
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crowded with troops. The five stout and 
lofty Christian ships scattered all the obsta- 
cles that impeded their passage; their artil- 
lery swept the waters; their liquid fire was + 
poured on the heads of their adversaries, who 
attempted to board them. The imperial ves- 
sel was at one time nearly overpowered, but 
she was rescued by the Genoese, and the 
Turks repulsed with immense loss. Muham- 
med himself sat on horseback on the breach, 
encouraging their valour by his voice and ac- 
tions. The gestures of his body, and even 
the passions of his soul, seemed to imitate the 
actions of the combatants; and, as if he had 
been the lord of nature, he spurred his horse 
with a fearless, yet impotent effort, into the 
sea. His loud reproaches, and the clamours 
of the camp, urged the Turks to a third and 
more bloody attack. Having been once more 
repulsed they fled in disorder to the shores of 
Europe and Asia; while the Christian squa- 
dron, unhurt and triumphant, steered along 
the Bosphorus, and securely anchored within 
the chain of the harbour. 

It may be doubted whether the exploit, 
which the Roman historian has described 
with such scenic effect, may not be deemed a 
disadvantageous event for the besieged, since 
it appears to have called forth that bold and 
decisive measure of Muhammed, which greatly 
influenced the issue of this memorable siege. 
Its result so disconraged Muhammed, that he 
had nearly resolved upon relinquishing the 
contest; but the Vizir Zaytous, who decided- 


ily opposed Khalil Pasha, more out of enmity 


than policy, aroused the Sultan to persever- 
ance. Saad-uddin thus relates the facts:— 
“Several of the commanders, and chiefly 
Khalil Pasha, spoke to the victorious monarch 
of the impossibility of reducing Constantino- 
ple, and of the necessity to make a peace, 
and retire. But this hero, who had a natural 
aversion to the counsels of the timid and wa- 
vering, disdained the perfidious advice of 
those who foretold evils. 'The Doctor Ahmed 
Kousani, the Sheik Ac-Schems-eddin, the 
Ulemas, and the Vizir Zaytous-pasha, who 
partook of the feelings of the Sultan, oppos- 
ed the counsel of peace and conciliation ; re- 
minding the troops of the Promise, that 
Greece should be their conquest ; and that 
the greatest contest would be that under the 
walls of Constantinopie. Assembling again 
his chiefs in his tent, Muhammed thus ex- 
pressed himself:—“ This part of the city is 
guarded by a deep fosse, and by every means 
of defence. We cannot, without labour 
pass the fosse; and no exertion of thought 
can pierce through these solid ramparts.— 
The walls encircle the city on three sides ; 
if we only attempt it by one of these parts, 
we shall not succeed without vast loss ; 
we must then find the way of attacking it by 


* Knolles (whose attention to facts renders his history 








naval combat of Navarino. 
Vou. I. No. 7. 


very important as a corrective to the more brilliant but 
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sea.” That night, the Sultan struck on the 
expedient* of conveying his fleet from the 
sea of Marmora, where they floated, across 
the peninsula of Pera. Dr. Walsh has given 
a clear and most interesting illustration of this 
celebrated exploit:—“‘In a single night, 
eighty galleys were carried up one of the 
numerous valleys which open on the Bospho- 
rus, and so across the hills which separate the 
two waters; and, to the terror and astonish- 
ment of the Greeks, were found the next! 
morning floating under their walls, in that 

rt of the city now called the Fanal.” The 

urkish historian says, that the vessels ar- 
rived at the harbour by a route at the back of 
Galata; and Dr. Walsh,* justly refuting a 
sarcasm made by Gibbon, observes that the 
place where the vessels were drawn over is 


up to join that of the harbour, and they were 
only separated by a ridge of a few hundred 
yards in breadth. This valley is in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and at the back, of Galata ; 
and the Genoese sailors of that town are 
known to have materially assisted the Turks 
in this transportation, the whole distance of 
which was not more than two miles, and 
might easily be performed within the time 
stated by the historians. 

The Turkish annalist recites a prophecy, as 
at this time rife in the imperial city, wherein 
the monks exhorted their defenders not to 
despond. “ The fall of Constantinople is im- 

ible,” they said; “for our astrological 
books foretold, that our city shall not be con- 
quered until a sovereign make his vessels 
to float over the earth, with expanded sails.” 
Khalkondylas describes the "passage of the 
Turkish vessels as follows ;—‘ That every 
galley had a pilot at her prow, and another at 
her poop, with rudder in hand; one moved the 
sails, while the fourth beat a drum, and sang 
a sailor’s song.”—U. H. 145. The Turkish 
history, therefore, explains the cause of this 
singular display, and very probably the clew 
from whence Muhammed acquired the hint 
for his daring and successful enterprise; and 
thus, as of tenhas accurred, the prophecy help- 
ed on its own fulfilment, and unquestionably 
hastened the downfal of the imperial city. 
This fleet, arrived as by miracle in the port, 
disquieted the Greeks more than all the other 
efforts of the besiegers. But as soon as they 
recovered from their amazement, the Emper- 
or’s vessels attempted to attack it. Muham- 
med had lost not a moment, however, in es- 
tablishing powerful batteries for its protection; 





often inaccurate statements of Gibbon) states. the Christ 
jan that discovered this device to the Sultan, is suppesed 
to have learned it of the Venetians, who not long before 


had done the like at the Lake of Benacus. [. 22! folio. | 


* Pr. Wa'sh’s Narrative of a Tour from Constan inople 
to England is a work replete with new and i-teresting 
details of the recent events of the counsels and ptojects of 
Muhammed, as well as the most instructive remarks on 
the character of the Turks, and the preseut views of their 


_ Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 


and after losing two of their ships, the Chris. 
tians were obliged to retire, and relinquish 
the hope of destroying this new and formida. 
ble enemy. 
A brave Venetian undertook to burn the 
fleet of Muhammed—an exploit which might 
have saved the city ; but a cowardly Genoese 
betrayed the secret to the Sultan, and he, per. 
mitting the attempt to be made, thus ensured 
the destruction of the distinguished youths en. 
gaged in the enterprise. The forty brave 
persons who manned the barks were preserved 
from the flames and the sea, to be decapitated 
the next day in sight of the city, and the conse. 
quences were highly discouraging to the 
beseiged. 

Notaras the Grand Duke, nearly allied to 


the throne, and the first officer of the empire, 
at Dolma Bactche, where a deep valley runs; 


was jealous of Justiniani the Genoese, who 
commanded next to the Emperor, and posses- 
sed all his confidence. Notaras and the Ve. 
netians bitterly reproached the Genoese for 
the perfidy of their countryman; and these 
intestine divisions increased to such a degree 
that the parties were like to slaughter one 
another within thé walls, Constantine strove 
to avert the misfortane by mixing author- 
ity with prayers, and he conjuring his subjects 
and defenders not to do him more mischief 
than his greatest enemies. It is imposible to 
contemplate the trials of this distinguishedEm- 
peror, for the five eventful and calamitous 
years of his reign, without the deepest sympa- 
thy and admiration, together with the impres- 
sion that in him resided the last shadow of 
that imperial power which had swayed the 
destinies of the world. He was surrounded 
by myriads of fierce barbarians, who had issued 
but a short period before«from the wilds of 
Tartary, equally merciless and illiterate; 
while, within the wide circuit of the capital 
of the Cesars, he had scarcely eight thousand 
defenders remaining of all the numerous le- 
gions of the imperial throne, and even this 
remnant of strength was impaired by discord 
and violence. 

Having thus occupied the upper harbour 
with a fleet and army, Muhammed construct- 
ed, in the narrowest part, a bridge, or rather 
mole, ‘of fifty cubits in breadth, and one hun- 
dred in length. It was formed of casks and 
hogsheads, joined with rafters, linked with 
iron, and covered with a solid floor. On this 
vast platform his iargest cannon were placed ; 
and the combined force of his vast artillery, 
his galleys and bravest troops, were now di- 
rected towards the impaired and accessible 
portion of the walls from the harbour, which 
had formerly been stormed by the Latin con- 
querors. 

- Constantine neglected no resourse of de- 
fence which his exhausted means and more 
pressing dangers required. The Genoese of 
Galata showed the greatest attachment to the 





gover nment. 


Greeks in their sufferings; obliged by day to 
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supply the Turks with provisions, at nig 

they stole into the city, and fought against 
them. ‘The Venetians ventured their lives 
for the place; and Justiniani astonished the 
hesiegers by the promptitude of his operations, 
always presenting new fortifications to impede 
them. ‘The wild-fire and streams of oil were 
poured from the ramparts: and the Grand 
Duke, followed by a guard of five hundred 
men, went every day the rounds of the city, to 
strengthen the weak, and encourage the wa- 
vering. During forty days, the beseiged had 
scarcely an hour’s rest, the day and night being 
employed in repairing the breaches,in counter- 
mining, or fighting. But the fate of Constan- 
tinople could no longer be averted. Constan- 
tine had kept off for some weeks the blow 
which he was unable to prevent, by corrupting 
the enemy. Khalil Pasha, the Grand Vizir, 
the person who recommended in council that 
the seige should be raised, had doubtless tra- 
versed the operations of the seige, and the 
confidence reposed in him by his master enab- 
Jed him for a time to defeat his designs; but 
now the breaches were open on every side, 
and, by the continual battering of the cannon, 
the Tower of Romanus, and the walls on both 
sides, were demolished im such a manner that 
the besiegers and besieged couid seeeach other. 


The Emperor, aware that the city could not 
be much longer defended, made a final effort 
to avert its fate, by proposing to pay whatever 
tribute the Sultan should demand if he would 
retire; but Muhammed replied, that “ there 
was no longer a possibility of his retiring ; he 
must take the city, or the city must bury 
him.” Conformably, however, to the tenets 
of Islamism, that God will not prosper their 
assaults unless they offer to their enemies cer- 
tain terms of surrender, how unreasonable so- 
ever they may be, he consequently offerred to 
Constantine a portion of the Morea, if he 
would give up the city. The Emperor, in his 
last message to Muhammed, thus expressed 
the resignation and the fortitude of a Chris- 
tian soldier : 

“Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor sub- 
mission, Can secure peace, pursue your impi- 
ous warfare! My trust is in God alone; if it 
should please him to soften your heart, I shall 
rejoice in the happy change. If he delivers 
the city into your hand, T submit without a 
murmur to hisholy will. But, until the Judge 
of the earth shall decide between us, it is my 
mh to live and die in the defence of my peo- 

6.” 
This was what Muhammed expected. And 
@ rumour being raised in his camp of a great 
aid coming ont of Italy by sea, and out of Hun- 
gary oy d, he determined to attempt to 
wih nal thro 
with to e throughout his camp, that he 
would freely give all the spoil of the capient to 
his soldiers for three days, if they would win| 


Muhammed I. 


ity, causing a proclamation forth-| 
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the immortal God—by the five hundred pro- 
phets—by his father’s soul—by his own chil- 


dren, and by his imperial scimetar, that he 
would faithfully accomplish his vow. The 
news was received with joyful shouts. The 
Turkish army kept their preparatory fast, 
spending the night which followed in the 
greatest cheer and joy, their tents, (according 
to custom) being illuminated. In the even- 
ing, Muhammed ordered fires to be made 
throughout the camp. This was a spectacle 
quite new ; and it struck every one with sur- 
prise, thus to see an infinite number of lights 
spread over the land and over the sea, over 
the ships and over the houses, over Constanti- 
nople and over Galata, which shone, as in the 
splendour of the sun: the surface of the sea 
glittered as if it had been covered with mur- 
rors. The citizens beholding the camp, as if 
on fire, ran to the walls, whence they heard 
those exulting shouts, the forerunners of a 
general assault. 

Far different was the state of the Christians. 
Gibbon thus beautifully sums up the last hours 
of the last of the Caesars :— 

** The noblest of the Greeks, and the bra- 
vest of the allies, were summoned to the pal- 
ace on the evening of the 28th, to prepare them 
for the duties and the dangers of the general 
assault. The last speech of Paleologus was 
the funeral oration of the Roman empire. He 
promised, he conjured, and vainly attempted 
to infuse the hope which was extinguished in 
his own mind. The pathetic scene is thus des- 
cribed by the feelings of the historian Phranza, 
whowas himself present at this mournful assem- 
bly ; They wept, they embraced : regardless of 
their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
lives; and each commander, departing to his 
station, maintained all night a vigilant and anx- 
ious watch on the ramparts. The Emperor and 
some faithful attendants entered the dome of 
St. Sophia, which in a few hours was to be 
converted into a mosque, and devoutly receiv- 
ed, with tears and sighs, the sacrament of the 
holy communion. He reposed some moments 
in the palace, which resounded with cries and 
lamentations :* he solicited the pardon of all 
whom he might have injured, and mounted on 





* There are some thoughts so exquisitely beautiful in 
the fine drama of Constantine Paleologus, by Joanna 
Baillie that the reader will thank us for their insertion. 
Muhammed is represented in his tent, when a mixture of 
confused d'siaut sounds is heard from the city. 

“ Muhammed. What sounds are these? 

Osmir. Hast thou forgot we are so near the city ? 

It is the murmuring night soundf her streets, 

Which the soft breeze wafts to thine ear. 

Muh (Eagerly )—And let me listen too! I Jove the 

sound! 

Like the last whispers of the dying enemy, 

It comes to my pleased ear !—( Listening.) 

Spent art Thou, proud imperial Queen of nations, 

And thy last accents are upon the wind. 

Thou hast but one voice more to utter; one — 

Loud, frantic, terrible, and then art thou 

Amongst the nations heard no more. List! list! 

I like it well! The lion bears afar 

The approaching prey, and shakes his bristling mane, 





the place : swearing to his exulting troops, hy 


And lashes with his tail his tawny sides,— 
And so hear I this city's nightly sound.” 
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horseback to visit the guards, and explore the 
motions of the enemy. ‘The distress and fall 
of the last Constantine are more glorious than 
the long prosperity of the Byzantine Cwesars.” 

Muhammed began the attack on Sunday 
the 29th of May, which was the feast of All 
Saints. He gave the Greeks no rest all the 

revious night. His troops extended from the 

horus to the Propontis ; his vessels, with 

scaling ladders and other engines, assaulted 
the walls from the sea. 

The exulting Sultan, armed with an iron 
mace, fought on horseback at the breach—it 
Was near the mound which commands the 
view of the city, opposite to the Top Kapousi 

te. He was surrounded by ten thousand 
janizaries, and supported by more than a hun- 
dred thousand cavalry on each side and behind 
him. In the low ground, from the port to the 
Golden gate, were more than a hundred thou- 
sand infantry ; and above fifty thousand from 
the place where the Sultan stood to the palace 
of Constantine. 'There was, besides, an infi- 
nite number of soldiers in the vessels, and on 
the wooden bridge. 

To meet this tremendous array, historians 
only paticularize, that the Emperor and Jus- 
tiniani were posted at the bridge with three 
thousand Latins; and the Grand Duke was in 
the palace with five hundred men, There 
were likewise upwards of five hundred men, 
armed with darts and spears, to defend the 
fortifications towards the sea, from the Golden 
to the Fair gate. 

At daybreak, without drum or trump, or 
clash of arms, the Turks assaulted the city by 
sea and land; and the similitude of a twined 
or twisted thread has been applied to the 
closeness and continuity of their line of attack. 

Muhammed distributed at the breach his 
worst troops, the refuse of the host. Constrain- 
ed by the janizaries, these poor wretches were 
forced to place ladders, and mount the first to 
the assault. Not one of them reached the 
walls; they were destroyed, overturned, or 
beaten down, and their dead bodies served to 
fill the ditches. 'The Sanjaks then led on the 
troops of Asia and of Europe, who fought with 
the energy of depair, impelled by the more 
redoubtabie threats of their fierce leader. T'o 
those whom he saw furious, he promised gold- 
en mountains; tothe cowardly, he denounced 
instant death; and executioners were at hand 
to enforce his vengeance. For two hours and 
more the Christians withstood every effort of 
the enemy, and the voice of the Emperor was 
heard encouraging his followers to achieve, 
by a Jast effort, the deliverance of their city. 
Adopting the example of his race to fatigue 
and wear out his foes, at this fearful instant, 
Mohan’ wielding his mace, and command- 
ing his 
sound, impelled onward, by act and gesture, 
the janizaries, fresh, vigorous, and invincible. 
Similar to lions in chase of their prey, the 
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drums and warlike instruments tol? 


Turkish writers describe, they ascended the 
breach, regardless of the storm of arrows, 
stones, balls, and musket bullets, showered on 
them. ‘The dust of the combat darkened the 
heavens, and asa heavy veil filled the azure 
sky, the cannon thundered on the walls, and 
the fall of the queen of nations evidently drew 
on. The immediate loss of Constantinople, 
however, as Gibbon judiciously states, may be 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced 
the gauntlet of John Justiniani. The sight of 
his blood, and his exqnisite pain, appalled the 
courage of the chief, whose arms and counsels 
were the firmest rampart of the city. As he 
withdrew from his station in search of a sur- 
geon, his flight was perceived and stopped by 
the indefatigable Emperor. ‘ Your wound,” 
exclaimed Paleologus, “is slight! the danger 
is pressing! your presence is necessary ! and 
whither will you retire ?’—*“1 will retire,” 
said the trembling Genoese, “ by the same road 
which God has opened to the Turks ;” and 
at these words, he hastily passed through one 
of the breaches of the inner wall. By this pu 
sillanimous act, he stained the honours of a 
military life, and the few days which he sur- 
vived at Chios, were embittered by his own 
and the public reproach. His example was 
followed by most of the auxiliaries—the de- 
fence slackened, and the assault was pressed 
with tenfold vigour; the adverse balance vi- 
brated so strongly, if the besiegers could pen- 
etrate by asingle spot, the city was irretrieva- 
bly lost. That fatal spot, at length, was the 
very palace* of Constautine. While the En- 
peror guarded the breach, thus left exposed by 
the retreat of Justiniani, the Turks, perceiving 
a door of the palace open, by which the 
Greeks made their sallies with. security, it 
being under ground, fifty janizaries rushed in, 
and mounting the walls, cut those who defend- 
ed them in peices; after which the enemy 
found no difficulty. 

Hassan a janizary of huge stature, was the 
first who ascended the walls amid the confi- 
sion of this fatal event; he was followed by all 
the assailants, and the Greeks were driven 
from them, or buried under overwhelming 
multitudes. Amid these multitudes the Em- 
peror, who accomplished all the duties of 1 
general and a soldier, standing in the breach, 
with his sword and buckler in his hand, was 
heard to utter these mournful words :—“ Is 
there no Christian left alive, to strike off my 
head?’ To prevent his falling alive into 
the hands of his enemies, he laid aside his gil- 
ded arms, and fell+ amid the tumult, unknown 





*The palace of Constantine, Tehir Serai, observes 
Dr. Walsh, appears coeval with the wall, and its state of 
dilapidation corresponds. It is a most pig. and 
picturesque object from below, and commands a splendid 
from above. The wallis here surprisingly pet 
fect ; the only injury is from the hand of time, and this is 
com ted by the vast masses of ivy which cover it 

t The various accounts which follow, of the fa} of the 
Emperor, are such as give much credibility to the fact of 
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d the and unnoticed, his body being buried under a| him, “ Why the Greeks had persisted in de- 
‘rows, [— mountain of the slain. tending Constantinople? Notaras having no 
red on ' Dr. Walsh, who has already been quoted,| longer any thing to loose, replied, * Your first 
xd the [E when viewing the spot, observes; “ The officers encouraged us to hold out, averring 
azure [fe preaches which remain in the wall for a con-|that you could never reduce us.”. This re- 
, and [EE siderable extent, near this gate, and which| ply awakeded the memory of Muhammed to 
drew [—& the Turks have never since repaired, attest|the advice given during the siege by his Viz- 
nople, J the vigorous resistance made, and the utter|ir, Khalil, and he eventually was strangled, 
ay be JF hopelessness of any further effort to stop the/in consequence of the Sultan’s suspicions.— 





rht of them.” The body of Constantine was found | ning, and the city was pillaged inthe depth 
1d the [EB in one of them, where he had placed himself|of the night, by torch hght. Notwithstand- 
insels [Bas the last, but ineffectual barrier ; anda mag-| ing the calamities of Constantinople, there still 
Ashe [— nificent tree (the Cyprus turpentine) is now|remained the magnificence and splendour of 
i sur [growing out of it, to mark, as Clarke says,|the empire. Rich clothes, magnificent furn- 


erced torrent of barbarians that poured in throngh} The final assault had been given in the eve- 
a 
t 





ed by J “the sacred spot where the last of the Pal-|iture, gold and precious stones, offered them- 
und,” [i eologi fell.”* ‘selves everywhere to be the prey of the sol- 
unger [+ Whilst the defenders ofthe city thus met|{diers,and in the space of a few hours, all 
! and [— death on the breaches, the citizens ran in\ were bending under the weightof their booty. 
tire,” J crowds to St. Sophia, to await the event of a| The assault of Constantinople was perhaps 
2roal f% pretended prophecy that the Turks, when|the least bloody recorded in history. About 
and JE they had penetrated thus far, would be over-|two thonsand soldiers perished in the first ir- 
h one J thrown by a miracle from heaven ; they were| ruption. The residue of the Christians, amoun- 
is pu [— loudly addressing their prayersto heaven when|ting to more than sixty thousand, were sold, 
ofa —  theshouts of victory, and the sounds of axes|exchanged, or dispersed as captives among 





> sur. J breaking open the doors, announced to them) the provinces of the Turkish empire. Card- 
sown [— death orcaptivity. Their numbers, and their| inal isidore, the Pope’s legate, was taken pris- 


was [— being unarmed, awakened the avarice of the|oner like the rest, but was so fortunate as to 
e de- J soldiers, who bound them together, two and|conceal his name and dignity. The Cardi- 
esse] (F two, for slaves. nal deceived the Turks, by taking the clothes 
evi The Grand Duke, more unfortunate than/|from a dead body, and leaving it the marks of 
pen- [F his sovereign, and betrayed by the splendour] his dignity, the moment that he saw ‘the city 
ieva- J of hisarms, was conducted alive to Muham-| was on the point of being taken. In this dis- 
sthe J med. The conqueror haughtily demanded of| guise, he was sold for a trifle te a merchant, 
En- § —— and in the sequel, he found the means to es- 
>d by He soo the palace. Its brave defenders were few, and worn|cape from his captivity, and return to Rome, 
7° fe out by their efforts , and as they became thinned innum-| ,,. oa * 
ving bers, their vigilance would slacken. The important ave- where he ended his days. 
the ig nue once perceived and taken possession of, it is clear|——"—— 
ty, it that the combatants on the walls would seek their safety} * The fllowiag interesting list of the siegesof Con- 
- | in flight, for the enemy would attack them from the rear. stantinople, is chiefly extracted from Dr Walsh 
; ’ : Accordingly, Khalkondylas says that Constantine was} T).0 Grst siege on record was by the Saracens, in 668. 
fend- 7 | wounded and then tramp'ed to death in the gaie. The} pnis fierce and pertinacious race cont nued their an-nults 
remy 3 Turkish historians state, that the Emperor wae killed) gor a period of nearly six years ; but the solidity of the 


near his palace by a wounded Mussulman soldier, whom | ,. a)!s defied all their efforts. 
he wasaboutto slay. The writecs in the Universal His ' 
3 the § tory, accord with Ducas; the one stating that he was 
4 wounded in the face by one Turk, and slain by a second ; 


This siege greatly reduced 
their strength. It was during ie continuance that Abu 
Ayoub was slain, whose tomb was erected.as if to signa- 








‘ } - lize his conquest, by the politic as we'l sanguinarv 
anf | a a yok that nee rd = —— from Turkish soldiers. | conqueror, Muhammed 11 About 720, the Saracens and 
yall ie is friend and chamberlain; Phranza, is perfectly silent} persians formed a siege with 120000 troop. Leo Isau- 
iven ( as to the particulars of this striking event. rus defended his capita! witt great bravery ; and after a 

. is: Ni : : -_| Si f thirteen months, a -evere winter nearly destroy 
ning * It forms an apposite conclusion to the line of this|5'@2e Of Hurt —e * 
En. ‘distinguished race, that their descendants, when reduced ~ the assailing army. The aa aliack.was from the 
1- Be sto the level of subjects, seem, by the following interest-| Mu-covites who et i the Biack Sea,in canoes form. 
of 2 J _ing record, to have resorted to this land of true liberty, | 4 °f 2 Single hollow tree. Ente:ing the Bosphorus by 
ach | where their ashes might repose among the free and the | SUFPtise, they took possession of the har bour, about 865, 
c brave. The following inscription is on a brass plate in ne aele wry vei ager Bg oe y tc ee 
was is *j y te . , . E 
«Ke te perish church of Landelph,* in Cornwall, near Ply was made by them in about 40 years, when, finding the 
a “ flere lyeth ye body of Theodore Paleologus, of Pesa- | Bospliorns so stronaly guarded by a barrier of boats, that 
mY Be yo, in Italy, descended from the Imperial tyne of ye fast | ‘hey could not enter, they adopted the same expedient 
: in : : which Muhammed used so evecessfully, they drew their 
into Christian Emperours of Greece ; being ye sonne of Cam ferent : 
7 : illo, ye sonne of Prospor, ye sonne of Thomas second boats overland and launched them within the hostile 
B} brother to Constantine Paleologus, ye 8th of that name,|!ine The events of this expedition are no: recorded. A 
own & and last of that lyne yt rayned in Constantinople until third expedition in 941 by the Muscovite race, was defeat. 
F subdewed by ye Turks, who married with Mary, ye = | the Greek fire which destroyed the .r whole arma- 
orves daughter of William B alls of are le, 7 eng an = It appears that the Russians were as persevering in 
ste of and had issue and children T ore John Fernande, their att this devoted wate? : . 
nd © ‘Maria and Dorothy, and departed this life at Clifton ¢ ye | ‘he! attempts on metete et by cpr cs wher Oven 
cand & 9st of January, 1636. ern times ; for, in the next spring, they ventured on a 
yo . 4 ’ cn a ee which was alike unsuccessful. 
r * Landulph is situated at a little distance from the uscovites determined to make a great effort 
is & 
= . banks of the Tamar, about two or three miles from Salt- under a flerce and formidable leader, Swatisias. He ap- 
fhe | Pactitay| Eber ath’ tts Saas ef BOROW viecd, and eveatuclly 
. ; and Tson trees, and eventnally 
ct of et eee See HY | janded 60,000 men at the mouth of the Danube. He oc- 
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Constantinople was taken by the Turks on 
the 29th of May, a, vp. 1453, u. 857, two 
thonsand and five years after. the foundation 
of Rome, and eleven hundred and twenty- 
three after Constantine had removed the seat 
of the empire from Rome to Byzantium, and 
had given his name to that celebrated city, 
destined to become the capital of another great 
empire. Thus ended the last shadow of Ro- 
man greatness, which had spread itself over 
half the world, and decayed nearly inthe same 
space of time that it had taken to raise itself 
so prominently above every other power. 

Such are the striking facts ofthe most me- 
morable siege and political event of modern 
history. Time has again brought its impor- 
tant record, and the Turkish Sultans experi- 
ence now in Constantinople, the seme ter- 
rors as their predecessors caused to the Ce- 
sars. The eloquent pages of Gibbon should 
be consulted for the affecting incidents which 
followed the storm, as well as for the motives 
which led to the horrors and crimes of Mu- 
hammed. He made his public entry about 
the eighth hour, that is, about two in the af- 
ternoon of the 30th, when the streets resound- 
ed with the acclamations of his soldiery ; but 
not a single Greek remained. The Sultan 
alighted at St. Sophia, and commanding it to 
be converted into a mosque, he performed 
therein hisnamazof prayer. Thence he en- 
tered the august mansion of the Cesars ; and 
the often quoted, but ever beautiful and feel- 
ing distich of Hafiz flowed from his lips: 


““ The spider has wove his web in the imperial palace ; 
Aad the owl hath sung her watch-song on the towers of 
Afrasiab.”’ 


The fate of Constantine was here announ- 
«ed to him, the body being recognised by the 
golden eagles embroidered on the shoes ; and 
the Grand Duke acknowledged, with tears, 
the head of the Emperor. 

The Byzantine libraries are a loss all must 
deplore ; one hundred and twenty thousand 
amanuscripts were scattered abroad or de- 
stroyed. They are mourned by Phranza the 
historian, the chamberlain and first secreta- 
ay to the Emperor, who was also made a pris- 
ner. His family was involved in the com- 
mon lot of slavery, and his children fell vic- 





cupied Adrianople, and threw the Greek Emperor into 
the great: st consternation. He however, was eventua'- 
‘dy defeated and few of his followers returned to their own 
‘homes. The mos! important of events resulted however, 
from this expedition, which was, the conver-ion of the 
Muscovites to Christianity. Olgu, the mo‘her of Swa 
tislas, had been baptized at Constantinojle some years 
before, by the name of Helen. The seeds «f Christianity 
were thus sown. and the barbarians, when they after- 
wards entered the Christian territory, readily adopted 
the religion of ‘he country. Those who escared brought 
it back with them to Rusia, which from that time, be- 

came a member of the Greck chureh, and so continues. 
The Latin Crusaders took the imperialcity by «torm in 
1203, i oe recovered possession of by Michael Paieol 

sin . . 

first attack of the Turks was by Sultan Amurath, 


in 1422, the rsor of the final and fatal siege: 
manda = "T 
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tims to the cruclty ef Muhammed, as he j. 
thetically laments, after he had recovered }j, 
freedom. 

The Grand Duke Notaras and his two song 
although at first treated with humanity, were. 
after the most odious ontrages, within a few 
days cruelly put to death, and the Hippodrome 
streamed daily with the blood of the nobley 
i, 

he city and its incomparable buildings 
thus became the portion of the Sultan; byt 
they were silent and desolate, and without 
inhabitants. ‘T'o repeople, therefore, in some 
degree, his new conquest, Muhammed repur. 
chased a number of the Greek captives from 
his janizaries, and allotted the Fanar for their 
quarter of residence, which has continued their 
abode until the present eventful pertod, whic) 
seems bringing round the course of retribu. 
tive events upon the conquerors and the con. 
quered. Five thousand families were als 
chosed out of his Asiatic dominions, and com. 
manded, under pain of death, to settle in the 
imperial city by the end of September The 
suburbs were immediately taken possession 
of by the Turkish troops, and the Genoese of 
Galata became reckoned among the subjects 
of Muhammed ; their walls and fortifications 
were destroyed, while those of Constantino- 
ple were ordered to be repaired and strength- 
ened. 

The last scene of Muhammed’s important 
transactions, previously to his triumphant re- 
turr. to Adrianople, was a religious one, name- 
ly, the discovery where Abu Ayub Ansari 
was buried, who, as already noticed in our 
sketch of the Khalifs, lost his life at the siege 
of Constantinople in the n. 96. It was espe- 
cially revealed by an angel to the Shiek 
Schems-eddin. The Shiek conducted Mu- 
hammed, with great pomp, to the beautiful ri- 
sing ground beyond the palace of Constan- 
tine, from whence a glorious prospect is ob- 
tained over the waters and site of the city.— 
The ground being dug, a great stone was 
found, with an inscription on it commemora- 
tive of Ayub. Muhammed ordered a jami to 
be erected over the tomb, and the suburb has 
been henceforth called from Ayub.* ‘T'o this 
mosque or jami, the Sultans ever since have 
always resorted, to have their swords girded 
on, which designates their accession to the 
imperial throne. 

At Adrianople occurred, according to the 
historian’s narrative, the romantic episode of 
the fair Irene and her imperial lover—of his 
devotion to her charms, and luxurious indo- 
lence. The murmurs and turbulent disquiet 





* By the rule of the empire, the Sultan after having 
unfurled the standard of the Prophet, and Jefi Constan- 
tinople, cannot again re-enter its walls, until he returns 
ete pe ae and thus Mahmoud, who has planted 

imself with his forces at Kutchuk, a he cannot 
re-enter the city, repairs each Friday to the mosque of 
Ayub, it being without the walls, and thence .watches 
over the tranquility of his capital. 
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he of his troops called forth the interference of|the present period, when England and France 
sed bi: I » is Vizirs to awaken him from his sloth; and|conjoin to’erect a Greek principality of the 
hi ‘the scene with his divan foilowed, wherein, | very Morea which Muhammed had then dust 
: " after displaying Irene, and dazzling his coun-|subdued, and the representative of the Ger- 
ls <ellors by her matchless charms, he severed|man Hungarian, and Bohemian crowns (now 
: Were, i at one blow her head from her body, exclaim-|united in one head, and themselves devoted 
a few t ing, Judge now from this, whether your|subjects of the same sceptre) join, although 
ven a Emperor is able to bridle his affections or not!” | perhaps reluctantly, in enforcimg the saine 
Nobles Re T'o employ his licentious soldiery, and in-}measure? Itseems indeed one of the most 
ila; - deed tooccupy hisown more turbulent spirit, | useful and important lessons of history, when 
‘¥ i Muhammed resolved on’rooting out the last} we thus clearly trace how strikingly the mu- 
vit] it F omnant of the Greeks. The dissensions of|tations of time bring round the most improb- 
. reg the two brothers of Constantine, Demetrius|able events. 
4 eB and Thomas, the despots of the Morea. soon| The return of the Sultanto Adrianople was 
: Yo ~ supplied him with the means of wresting their|a march of triumph, and was marked by in- 
. a " remaining possessions from both. The mere |numerable multitudes of slaves, and the vast 
j ieee jist of names of places, sacred to history, which | spoils of the captive city. While on the route, 
ae ’ then fell under the deadly slumber of Turkish | the aged and unhappy princess, the consort of 
.t hy ' despotism, will awaken a pang, the pain of|the Grand Duke, died. The fall of Constan- 
“TU which is now solaced by the consoling truth,|tinople struck a terror throughout Christen- 
' a ' thatat length they are released from their|dom. It had been the distinguished ead of 
° - is yoke. Achaia, Messenia, Lacaonia, Argolis,| grandeur, authority, and literature; and the 
tapes and Arcadia, were subdued ; to which may be| harrassed wandererers of her classic schools, 
Te added Athens, finally wrestedfrom the Accia-|who fled from the victorious barbarians, to 
rie voli family, the ruler being treacherously ex-|carry their beautiful language and brilliant 
a ' ecuted. Of the princes, Demetrius, with his} letters to the slumbering academies of Europe, 
~ “ _ wife and daughter, and many noble families,|did not fail to paint, with faithful exactness, 
i - were carried away into captivity to Adriano-|the horrors from which they had escaped. 
. Te _ ple, and the daughter was subsequently taken| Amid all the Christian princes, whose fears 
mino- BH into the Seraglio of Muhammed. To the|of the aggressions of Muhammed were well 
ngth- - father, he allotted the custom arising from the| founded, none stood in equal peril with the 
< ’ salt of Enon, for a pension. Thus, by a cu-|Despot of Servia. He, foreseeing, from the 
nt © rious coincidence, the vile dross which had|temper of the Sultan, the storm that would 
it re. tempted the Genoese Loredano to assist Amu-|soon assail him, fortified with speed the 
— | rath IL. in the recovery of his empire, be-|strongest places, and sought to strengthen 
nsat! came the alimony of a prince of the Cesarean| himself by foreign alliances; but a long and 
saad family. ‘Thomas resisted the arms of Muham-| chequered life, now drawing to the verge of 
—_ _ med to the last ; and when he completed.the|ninety years, had been passed in trimming 
her ' conquest of the Morea, the conquerer bore|his course by temporary interests, rather than 
lek ' this testimony to his valour, “ that he had|by honour; and now, in the day of peril, none 
Mu- _ found many slaves in Greece, but never a man| would share his danger. He was therefore 
I ti- ' but him.” Thomas retired to Italy, was hon-|left to his fate—the usual let of the feeble and 
tan- © ourably received by the Pope, and laid his} the treacherous; and was returning home, full 
ob- BR ashes among those of freemen, in England’s|of indignation, when he was wounded ina 
— BB soil. skirmish in which he got involved with Mi- 
was @ —siIt was about the year 1460 that the whole|chael Zilugo, the governor of Belgrade, (whose 
ra- [of the Morea was thus subjected ; and the| brother he had some time before treacherous- 
1 to spirit and state of Christendom, at this woful|ly murdered,) which wound caused his death ; 
has period, was admirably described by an able|thus far fortunate that he escaped the miser- 
this statesman and orator, A®neas Sylvius, after-|ies which must have ensued. The Servians, 
aye wards raised to the Papacy, then secretary to| weary of being incessantly harassed by the 
Jed the Emperor. “ It isa body without a head, |'Turks, and alarmed by the power and cruelty of 
the a republic without laws or magistrates. The| Muhammed, set aside the family of their last 
Pope and the Emperor may shine as lofty ti-| Despot, voluntarily submited to become his 
the tles, or as splendid images ; but they are una-|subjects, and were united to hisempire. The 
of ble tocommand, and none are willing to obey.|conduct of Hunniades of Transylvania, both 
his Every state has a separate prince, and every|inthe abandonment of the Servian leader, as 
do- prince has a separate interest. What mortal] well as at the siege of Constantinople, is per- 
let could reconcile England with France, Genoa|fectly inexplicable ; but the conduct of states 
with Arragon, the Germans with the natives|and individuals at this period, as Sylvius re- 
ing of Hungary and Bohemia? Ifasmall number|marks, was neither regulated by good sense, 
~ enlisted in the Holy War, they must be over-| harmony, or wise policy. Hunniades had now 
ted thrown by the infidels, if many, by their own|to combat for his own ions, from the 
3 weight and confusion.” hat would this} resolve of the Sultan to reduce Belgrade, and 
wd sttaesman, afterwards Pope Pius II, say atjto subjugate Hungary. These perils called 
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forth again the energies of this extraordinary 
commander, to wreath once more his temples 
with the chaplet of victory, and to preserve, 
by his glorious defence and death, that bul- 
wark of Christendom. 


The preparations for the reduction of Bel- 
grade were worthy of the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople. One hundred and fifty thousand 
of his best troops, with a fleet of two hundred 
gatleys, ascended the Danube from Widdin, 
toform the siege. ‘The ordnance employed 
was of the enormous dimensions which had 
caused such destruction on the walls of the 
Eastern capital; and strong as were the ram- 
parts of Belgrade, they probably would have 
sunk under the fierce attacks of the Turks, 
but for the presence and talents of Hunniades. 
He broke through the hostile fleet, and com- 
pletely effected its destruction. Every as- 
sault that was given terminated in the entire 
discomfiture of the Mussulman soldiers. Ka- 
raza Pasha, Begler-bey of Europe, was slain, 
and many of his best captains captured. The 
The exultation of the Christians was so great 
at this success, that Hunniades, having the 
command of the waiers of the Danube, and 
having allured to the war a force of nearly 
forty thousand volunteers, out of Germany, 
Bohemia, &c. now crossed the river, and pla- 
cing himself at their head, became the assail- 
ant of the Turkish trenches. The battle was 
fierce and well contested ; for Muhammed, 
disdaining to keep within his camp, marched 
forth to the contest. He discharged all the 
duties of a courageous genera! and leader, 
until he received a dangerous wound, and 
was borne out of the field by his janizaries, to 
his pavillion. The victory, however, was 
doubtful, and Hunniades, also wounded, re- 
tired at length with his followers into Bel- 
grade. The result of the battle, however, 
left no alternative to Muhammed, but to re- 
linquish the siege, and to retreat into Servia, 
after the loss of forty thousand of his best 
troops, and his large ordnance. ‘This great 
victory proved, for the time, the preservation 
of Italy and the empire from invasion. Hun- 
niades, who had the glory of gaining it, sur- 
vived but a few days. He, however, expe- 
rienced the delight of a successful warrior, in 
beholding his redoubtable enemy fly before 
him. The Sultan quitted his camp secretly, 
and at night, to escape molestation. So deep- 
ly did Muhammed brood over the reverse, 
that ever after, if he mentioned the siege, he 
would sigh, and wish that he had never seen 
the city which had done him such dishonour. 
This memorable victory was obtained on Au- 
gust 6th, 1456. The discomfiture of Belgrade 
only spurred on Muhainmed to efface his dis- 
grace by efforts in other quarters, and to pre- 

rea formidable armament against the is- 
Jands of the Egean sea. As his armaments 
apparently menaced Asia, Urzum Khan, the 
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Shah of Persia, sent an embassy, observing 
that a true follower of the Prophet ought not 
to war against the faithful, whilst there were 
infidels to conquer ; intimating also to Mp. 
hammed, that the sovereignty of Treb:sond 
after the death of the existing prince, was, by 
right of descent, as wellas of position, a fies 
of the Persianthrone. The city of Trebis. 
ond,* situated on the eastern extremity of 
the Black sea, is considerable, by a fine port 
and its commerce. It also became distip. 
guished as the retreat of the Comneni, whey 
driven from Constantinople in 1204. They 
had saved, from the Latin invaders, Cappado- 
cia, Paphlagonia, and some smaller districts, 
and they dignified their peity monarchy with 
the vain title of the empire of Trebisond.-- 
The arms of Muhammed now proceeded to 
destroy also this remnant of Grecian great. 
ness, after it had been maintained by the 
Comneni for 250 years. 

Muhamined, impatient at the message from 
Urzum Khan, had dismissed the ambassadors 
with this short answer: “ That he wou!d ere 
long be in Asia, and show Urzum Khan what 
to request cf a greater than himself.” His 
troops followed upon his message with celeri- 
ty, and invested Trebisond. David Comnenus, 
himself an usurper, was incapable of defending 
the city; he therefore surrendered his capital 
and all his empire, upon a vague promise of 
indemnity. The Turkish Sultan thus entered 
Trebisond in triumph, and placed garrison in 
all the towns; he then returned, in great pomp 
to Constantinople, having added a most impor- 
tant province tohisempire. The unfertunate 
David Comnenus, shortly after his arrival, be- 
came an object of suspicion to the savage 
mind of Muhammed; and according to his 
usual faithless policy, was put to death, with 
eight of his sons. His daughter was placed 
in the seraglio. 


*The removal of the illustrious family of the Com 
neni, and their settlement on the Asiatic coast of the 
Black sea, in the ancient Colch's, took rise in the atro- 
cious design of the Emperor Andronicus to put to deatli 
al! the nobles of his emptre in a body, which led to tu- 
mults and revolutions; in consequence of which, the 
Comneni took refuge in Asia, and founded the throne of 
Trebizond. The Greek families who followed the Com 
neni, were the descendants of the soldiers of the palace, 
or of the guard or the Greek Emperors. These were dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of Scholaria. The Sciiola- 
rian faction made and unmade emperors. The nobles 
persecuted one another in their strong castles, aud rava- 
ged the lands of their enemies, precisely as was done in 
Furope during the existence of the feudal sysiem  Jca- 
Jousies consiantly existed between the rich native fami- 
lies and the new comers under the Comneni, and the 
commonalty were enrtirely devoid of courage or energy. 

Trebisond would soon have fallen a prey to the Turco- 
man princes of Asia, had it rot been protected by nature. 
To penetrate into it, it was necessary to pass nairow de- 
files, and pierce through forests, and master hillforts: but 
the fierce and politic Muhammed IL. soon broke through 
the mountain barrier and swept away the last vestice of 
the Greek empire. The empire was computed to possess 
two millions of souls, and could bring into the field twen- 
ty-five thousand troops. From tbe period of its conquest. 
the government of Trelisond was usually bestowed on a 
prince of the Ottoman line, until the practice was adop\- 
ed of bringing up these state victims within the precincts 
of the seraglio. 
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Muhammed II. 


In the succeeding year, 1462, the Ottoman 
Emperor completed the subjugation of Walla- 
chia by his armies ; and by a powerful fleet, he 
reduced Mitylene and the fine island of Lebos. 
The conquest was facilitated by the baseness 
and treachery of L. Gattilusio, a cousin of the 
prince of Lebos, They experienced the fate 
ofall who trusted to the Sultan’s promises, 
both of them being strangled by his orders 
shortly after they had been conveyed to Con- 
stantinople. 

Muhammed beheld his imperial city daily 
growing rich and splendid ; and having declar- 
ed his intention otmaking it the seat of 
empire, by commencing the building of a spa- 
cious palace, he soon attracted to the capital 
a numerous population. The Greek Christians 
had returned in considerable numbers. The 
now besought the Sultan to give them a religi- 
ous head; and Muhammed, seated on his throne 
delivered into the hands of Gennadius the 
crosier, or pastoral staff, the symbol of his ec- 
In the election and inves- 
titure of the patriarch, the ceremoniai of the 
Byzantine court was imitated ; the Vizirs and 
Pashas conducted him, mounted on a horse 


| richly caparisoned, tothe palace allotted for 


his residence. This act of the Sultan has 


| been renewed by his successors, without any 
' change, from 1460 until 1821, when the exis- 
_ ting war infused such a suspicion of the Greeks 
| into the minds of their imperious masters, as 
led to the ignominious death of their patriarch 
_ and their princes, and the reversal of all their 
_ recognised privileges. 


The extensive province of Bosnia, or anci- 


| ent Mysia, was the next theatre of war. The 
' strong fortress of Dorobitza, also the chief ci- 
_ ty, Jaica, were taken by storm by Muham- 
med; and the family and nobles of Stephen, 


the ruler of Bosnia, becoming his captives, 
were sent to Constantinople. Stephen him- 


' self, seeking for an asylum im the strong city 
_ of Clyssa, was so closely pressed by the 


Turkish forces, that he surrendered upon a 


_ sealed attestation of safety to his person,—a 
| promise no less treacherously than cruelly 
| violated by Muhammed, who ordered him to 


he flayed alive. He then reduced Bosnia to 


_ the state by which it is governed at present, 


and bore its spoils to his growing capital. 

The name of Scanderbeg awakens the in- 
terest of romance to his exploits. But for the 
hinderance which was providentially given 


_ by this prince and Hunniades to the progress 
_ of the Turks while under the fierce impulse 
_ of Muhammed, most probably he might have 
_ Conquered, as was his ardent wish, the west- 
 €rn capital of the Roman empire, as he had 


alresdy done the eastern. The ungrateful 


_ States of Europe, especially the Venetians, 


Saw, when it was too late, the fatal error 


_ which they had committed, by not supporting 
_ those brave and illustrious comiliendi in 
, their unequal contest. Our limits only allow 
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lus to furnish the heads of Scanderbeg’s 
achievments: their true development would 
be an accession to history. Muhammed, early 
in his reign, made offers of reconciliation to 
the Epirote prince, upon his paying to him the 
usual tribute. Scanderbeg, aware perhaps of 
the Sultan’s perfidy, refused all compromise, 
and ravaged the Turkish states. Muham- 
med’s first attack on Epirus was by a strong 
body ot twelve thousand veteran horse, led 
by Amesa, one of his chief commanders.— 
They were, as usual, permitted to entangle 
themse!ves in the mountains, and were then 
cutoff to a man, or made prisoners. The suc- 
ceeding year, a second army, of fourteen 
thousand horse, under Debreas, renewed the 
incursion. Ina battle which soon ensued, 
this army was also overthrown, and Debreas 
himself slain. Unable to reduce him by force, 
the Sultan now employed the wiles of treach- 
ery; and Scanderbeg, advancing beyond the 
confines of Epirus to form the siege of a fron- 
tier place, received a signal defeat, and had 
nearly perished. ‘The traitor who had occa- 
sioned this untoward result, having revolted 
to the Turks, shortly led a third army against 
Epirus, which, although a considerable force, 
after various conflicts, was at length destroyed 
by the indefatigable attacks of Scanderbeg. 
An attempt to place on the throne of Epirus a 
relution of a prince, and thus to sow dissen- 
sion in the provinces, was obviated by the 
prudential measures taken by the bold and 
crafty Epirote, and by a signal victory gained 
by Scanderbeg over the immense army des- 
tined to place his rival on the throne. Mu- 
hammed, at Iength wearied with these re- 
peated losses, and anxious to pursue his con- 
quests of the Greek islands, contracted a 
truce with Scanderbeg. 

It was during this period that he completed 
the subjugation of Mitylene, which so alarm- 
ed the Italian powers, that Pope Pius IL, 
joining the Venetians, preached a general 
crusade against the enemy of Christendom. 
Scanderbeg also, on his part. again took up 
arms; the Venetians now applied for aid to 
Mathias Corvinus, the younger son of the vali- 
ant Hunniades, chosen (out of reverence for the 
character of their deliverer) by the Hungari- 
ans for theirking. This great league was 
dissolved by the sudden death of the Pope; 
and Muhammed determined to avail himself of 
the pause, finally to reduce Epirus to subjection. 

‘The historian narrates at least three ar- 
mies in succession, led by Balabanus, a mortal 
enemy of Scanderbeg, which were severally 
overthrown by that intrepid warrior, and 
chased from Epirus. At length, in a skirmish, 
the Epirote prince lost some of his best offi- 
cers, who were sent prisoners to Constanti- 
nople, to glut the revenge of the Sultan, 
where, by his orders, they were flayed alive. 
The enraged Sultan at Jength hired two as- 





sassina to destroy Scanderbeg ; but they were 
O 
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traced, detected, and executed. The Sultan, 
hearkening only to the dictates of his mortal 
hatred of this contemptuous opponent, finally 
resolved on advancing in person against 
Croya, his capital ; and accordingly, deluging 
Epirus with an army of 200,000 men, in the 
year 1465, he invested that city. Scander- 
beg, lying in the woods and mountains with 
his small army, by the aid of his resolute and 
adventurous followers, so incessantly harassed 
the Turkish forces, that Muhammed, alarm- 
ed at the rapid diminution of his forces, Jeft 
the siege to the care of Balabanns, returning 
himself to Constantinople. In his route 
homeward, he obtained the surrender of 
Kidna, and put the garrison to the sword, 
contrary to the articles of capitulation. 

Scanderbeg, from the very superior forces 
of the Turks, being unable to relieve Croya, 
was necessitated to implore the aid of the 
Italian princes; being joined at length, in 
this exigency, by an auxiliary force, he again 
sought to relieve his distressed capital; but 
Balabanus, an Epirote by birth, and a worthy 
antagonist of Scanderbeg, made unremitting 
eflorts to take Crova. Balabanus received, 
at this critical moment, a wound, of which 
he died; and the Turks, discomfited by his 
death, forced their way, sword in hand, 
through the passes, relinquishing the disas- 
trous siege Balabanus had signalized him- 
selt by mounting the walls among the first, 
at the assault of Constantinople. 

The spring following, 1466, the indomita- 
ble Sultan again entered Epirus with an 
immense army; and although he altogether 
failed in the siege which he formed of 
Croya, yet these immense efforts clearly 
caused the overthrow ofthe valiant and illus- 
trious Epirote, who finally taking refuge at 
Lyssa, in the Venetian states, died there in 
1466, after a glorious carcer; and with the 
arm of Scanderbeg sunk the strength of Epi- 
rus, which immediately after dwindled into a 
Turkish province. The valour of its noble 
leader, however, deserves the highest meed 
of praise; for by his prowess keeping the 
forces of the Turks so long at check, and 
destroying so many armies, Italy was proba- 
bly preserved from being overrun. 

During the contest with Scanderbeg, the 
Suitan had in some degree indemnified him- 
self tor his great losses, by the rapid and easy 
acquirement of the important dominion of 
Karamania. Karaman Oglou had recently 
died, and his children quarrelling, Muham- 
med settled their disputes, by annexing their 
patrimony to his sceptre. 

The important island of Eubea was his 
next step in conquest, and in which he suc- 
ceeded, partly by the parental love, or rather 
weakness, of the noble Venetian Canalis.— 
The governor defended Chaleis with courage, 
until, overwhelmed by numbers, he surren- 
dered to Muhammed, who answered for the 
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heads of the Venetians by his own; but ™ 
had no sooner entered Chalcis, than he ha; 
the brave commander and his followers sayy 
through the middle, between two planks 
edging his cruelty by a sorry jest. Hayin, 
thus overcome the chief obstacles to his arm. 
and conceiving that no power could resist hj, 
will, Muhammed contemplated no less thay 
the subjugation of Rome, when he learned 
the tidings of a confederacy formed againg, 
him by the King of Hungary, the Venetians 
and the Pope, to which also the Persian Sha), 
from dread of his power, had become a party, 
The contest between these Mussulmay 
princes lasted but a short period; it was toi). 
some for the Turks, as all their contests with 
Persia have proved. Nothing, perhaps, ha; 
contributed to preserve these powerful neigh. 
bours from subjugating each other so much 
as the violent enmity of their followers, the 
Turks being the followers of the first Kalifg, 
and the Persians the followers of Ali. My. 
hammed, leaving his second son Zizim in the 
capital, advanced, in thespring of 1470, into 
Persia ; here Prince Mustapha, his eldest son, 
acquired glory under the eyes of his father, 
who, after gaining two bloody battles, chiefly 
through the valour of his son, brought back 
one part of his army to Constantinople, leay. 
ing the other under the command of Achmet, 
or Acomat, who during the rest of the cam- 
paign, reduced the important province of Pi- 
sidia under subjection to the Ottoman empire, 

The next year, this celebrated commander 
took Kaffa, the strongest place in the Cher. 
sonesus of T'aurica, from the Genoese. Men- 
glu Gauray, descended from the ancient 
princes of Kopchak, joined the Sultan against 
his brother, who fell in battle, and the penin- 
sula of the Taurica was held henceforth by a 
Khan of this house, appointed by the Turkish 
Sultan, as the feudal lord, his name being 
used in the Khotba or prayers. 

Muhammed having, by his perseverance, 
now conquered the chief part of Albania, in 
pursuance of his ambitious views, he made 
several incursions into Istria, Carniola, and 
Dalmatia; part of his forces also appeared on 
the river Sontium, near the fens of Aquilea, 
spoiling all the country of Friuli. Having 
thus invaded the Venetian dominions, he re- 
solved on besieging Scodra, the key of their 
Dalmatian territory ; and led thither his army 
under the Begler-beys of Europe and of Asia. 
It was on the second of July, in 1478, before 
the rising of the sun, that the Sultan, witha 
powerful force, entered the camp; where, 
after he had well viewed the lofty situation of 
Scodra, he is reported to have said, “ What 4 
fair and stately place hath the eagle chosen 
out for herself to build her nest, and to hatch 
her young ones in!’ The strength of its po 
sition baffled every effort of Muhammed to 
obtain possession of it; and weary of the 





siege, he confided its blockade to the able 
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| Rome, and fly beyond the Alps. 


Vizir Achmet. The Venetians, at length 

receiving the mighty power of Muhammed, 
availed themselves of his return to Constanti- 
nople to solicit a peace, and permission to 
carry on their lucrative trade with the Euxine, 
for which privilege they agreed to surrender 


| Scodra, and also the island of Lemnos, with 


some places in the Morea, which, by their 
maritime power, they still held; and to pay 
a yearly tribute. . 

Having thus succeeded against the state of 


Venice, he now resolved to make an attempt 


on the island of Rhodes, through the sugges- 


F tions of a traitorous knight, who agreed to 
' conduct the Turkish forces; and, most sin- 


guiar to narrate, they were also encouraged 
to this attack by the Pasha Mischa Paleolo- 
gus, a Greek renegade of the family of the 
last Emperor of Constantinople ‘The efforts 
made by this apostate marked his hatred of 
the Christian faith, which he had abjured. 


| He led thither an army of one hundred thou- 


sand men, the major part of whom perished 


' inthe incessant attacks and efforts made to 
| gain possessian of the place. 


The defence of 
the knights, led on by D’Aubusson, was most 


| glorious and successful; and Palwologus, af- 


ter having continued the siege for three 


' months, retired with the broken remains of 


his fleet and army, to his implacable master. 
Having, however, acquired possession of 


| Cephalonia and Zante, even during the siege 


of Rhodes, the haughty Sultan dispatched 
his most able general, Achmet Pasha, to open 


/away into Italy, who crossing the Adriatic 
; to Apulia, easily reduced the strong city of 


Otranto, which was weakly garrisoned, and 
more weakly defended. ‘The capture and 
sack of the city, the key of Italy, spread a 
universal consternation, and Sixtus [V. was 
so alarmed, that he was preparing to forsake 
Critically, 
at this juncture, when Achmet had resolved 
to follow up his blow, and all Italy stood 


| trembling and aghast, he was suddenly re- 
_ called by his master to Asia, in order to op- 


bose a conspiracy of the Sultan of Karama- 
nla, the Shah of Persia, and the Soldan of 
Egypt, who had defeated Bajazet, the eldest 
son of Mahammed, with great loss. When 
the Turkish Sultan had, with great expedi- 
tion, levied an army, and was marching to at- 
tack these powerful confederates, he was cut 
off by a complaint in his bowels, not without 
suspicion of poison, on his route through Bi- 
thynia, near the city of Nice, in the 5lst 


| year of his age, and 31st of his reign, a. p. 
; 1481. 


The sndden death of this most artful, most 
Courageous, and most persevering conqueror, 
in the full vigour of' life, and the full tide of 
victory, was most seasonable and providential 
for the preservation of the liberties and reli- 
gion of the west of Europe. Had he not 
heard a rumour of war in the east, and re- 
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turned into his own land, recalling his victo- 
rious and veteran troops from Otranto, Italy 
would (humbly speaking) have been reduced 
In One campeign,—the standard of Muham- 
med would have been unfurled in the capital 
of Rome, and probably before the walls of 
Vienne. 

Muhammed was in all respects a very ex- 
traordinary man, whether we consider his 
qualifications as a general, or his acquire- 
ments as a man of letters. He was low of 
stature, square-set, and strong of limb, not 
inferior, indeed, for strength, to any one of 
his father’s court, Scanderbeg only excepted. 
He had the Tartar cast of countenance, as 
wellas his ancestors of the line of Othman. 
His look and countenance stern, his eyes pierc- 
ing, hollow, and a little sunk im his head, and 
his nose high, and so much hooked, that it al- 
most touched his upper lip, gave his features 
the expression of those powerful and fierce 
passions, whereby he became not less the ter- 
ror of his friends than of his enemies. He 
possessed a sharp and apprehensive wit, and 
was deeply read in the literature of Asia, the 
poets of Arabia and Persia being familiar to 
him, and, as appears in his life, frequently 
quoted and applied by the potent monarch. 
He could also speak the Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and Persian languages. 

He delighted especially in the perusal of 
history, and particularly dwelt on the actions 
of Alexander and Julius Cesar, whom he de- 
sired to copy at least in the glaring and ambi- 
tious portion of their characters. He was 
certainly of an undaunted courage, and im- 
moveable of purpose, as he manifested in his 
contests with Scanderbeg, whereby he at 
length succeeded in conquering, or rather 
overwhelming that brave patriot. [t is mani- 
fest that Muhammed formed, very early in 
his reign, the gigantic plan of carrying the 
Turkish power to the limits of the Ionian sea, 
The devoted bravery of Hunniades and of 
Scanderbeg were the great bulwarks of Chris- 
tendom, as their resistance served to clog 
and retard his impetuous course of victory, 
and in some degree warned the Christian 
powers of their danger. It appears manifest, 
however, that the preservation of Italy, and 
especially of Rome, (the great prize which 
the Ottoman Emperor had designed to make 
his own,) grew out of his improvidence in 
waging war with the independent sovereign- 
ties of Asia Minor, before he had completed 
his designs on Europe; whereby he excited 
such a jealousy of his power, among the great 
monarchies of Persia and Egypt, as well as 
in his hereditary foe, the Prince of Karama- 
nia, as drew off his attention from Europe, 
and diverted his vast means to an Eastern 
campaign, in the prosecution of which death 
put an end to his great designs. The conse- 
quences of the events, which this impolitic 
and violent conduct of Muhammed II. towards 
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the Eastern princes of the same faith with ( Nicholas V. 1437 13 
himself was the chief cause of producing,| pope of tomes Pur it ae 
may be traced long after the too ambitious "| Paul it. cies . 
Sultan had ceased to exist; and by Jaying (Sextus IV. iid 13 
the foundation of the subsequent bloody wars ag mele ‘ stantin 
between the rival houses of Othman and the|__[A coin of this prince is named by My. jeasut 
Sefi race, they ina great measure became Marsden, in the Numismata, with the legenq P tof 
contributive to the conservation of Europe. |? the area and margin: Muhamried_ ben pone 
Muhamined was altogether regardless of his Murad-Khan. Preclara ng victoria sua! Maxi. victor} 
wordor of oaths, whenever they interfered with | festum sit auxilium ejes! BOS (l491.( Area: J phe 
his ambition or his revenge. His cruelties| Petpetuumsit regnum suum! Cuditur in Ta. like P 
were as revolting as they were often perfi- bris. J  Achm 
dious, and brand him as a monster and pro- fice, & 
fuse shedder of blood. Throughout his life, condu 
he was a scourge to the human race, causing The 1 
the deaths, as is stated by his historians, of CHAPTER IX. from 
above eight hundred Yr men. oo attent 
much soever he despised, in his own conduct, oe or of f 
the laws of good faith and of justice, he was me gem Peer er 0 Ln to; a 
a strict enforcer of them upon al] who were A. D. 148] the de 
in offee, or concerned in the administration of ; assist 
— ova we Ltr Seti eo Tue event which mark the commencement ria, t 
oe a hearers Die see of the reign of this prince, have been the the § 
forced = a . wet oe be-| cause of mach disagreement among various pears 
came almost unknown ia his dominions. inetorians. amon 
He greatly favoured the advancement of| Bajazet and Diem, or Zisimes, the so fully 
knowledge, and of the fine arts, liberally re- Miahauiitied. sennbeda the amie of their . by th 
warding Gentil Bellino, a painter of Venice, coun 


rent’s decease at their respective governments 


who came purposely to Constantinople to draw | of Amasia and of Iconium. According to the a4 








his portrait. The glory of his conquests cov- compilers of the Universal History, and to the = 

ered his faults in the eyes of his subjects ; and| eyce}jent Chronology of M. de la Croix, Baja- diers 

the Turkish historians say, that he was the} zet js described as resolved upon andertaking and 

greatest of emperors. His thirst of blood, | the hadje, or pilgrimage to Mecca, which he puns 

and his horrid debaucheries, form a strange] fulfilled, notwithstanding the dangers threat. on h 

contrast to his taste for painting, and his desire ening his throne from the ambitious views of pri 

of learning and of studying great characters ;| his brother Zisimes; views which Bajazet re- thel 

pursuits which had no beneficial operation! sisted and persecuted throughout his reign, Slee 

whatever on his disposition or habits, which|neyer feeling an allay to his jealous hatred Duk 

are thus pointedly summed up by Knolles. _| towards his brother, until he had steeped his lati 

“Craft, covetousness, and dissimulation,| hands in kis blood. The incident of the Mec- F 

were in him counted for tolerable faults, in| can journey is, however, taken altogether Kai 

coniparison of his greater vices. In his love| fromthe pages of Cantemir, who made the = 

was no assurance, and his least displeasure] mistake of ascribing it to Bajazet, where it bei 

was death; so that he lived feared of all men,} was performed by the unfortunate Zisimes. ps 

— - reap salbpeco his eldest, Mus-|__ Bajazet hastened from Amasia to take pos ys 

vA ~,* ecu easmaruact F session of the vacant throne, where he arrived hin 

tapha, was put to deat by tus commanc, Pro! within nine days after the account of his fi- 

bably from jealousy of his promising charac-|11..+; death had reached Amasia. The trou: a 

ter; a any ee his ac anaaane and Zisi-|1,)¢s which arose from the ambition of Zisimes, the 
mes, who aspir owe Giron’. ~ _|and the change which was soon felt through: it 

= 2/out the empire, from the different views and ° 

CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. >E character of the imbecile successor of the en- oe 

sla aati beatae, ergetick Muhammed,operated most opportune- we 

shiek: ‘se thelast Chri-t- ly upon the progress of the Ottoman armies; Si 

Sais eh tg of Or é for the respite which was given to Christen- re 

aoe Lorthe West, | Frederick fit. Arch dom by the change thus wrought, and the in- gl 

, duke of Austria, 1440 5;|evitable abandonment of the proposed plans of nec 

; Muhammed, under such a different line of er 

Kings of England, | Baward VL pk 5 a became the eventnal safeguard by 
of France, { Louis XI- 1493 33| The experienced soldier, Achmet, had in- | 

»} Louis Xi. 1161 22/deed no sooner acquired the strong fortress of th 

satin oe 1436 99| Otranto, than he had caused it to be fortified, ee 

Of Scotland, ) James IIL. 1460 99/88 meaning to secure thereby a sure footing for Pi 
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the prosecution of the conquest of Italy; he 
also provided ample supplies for eighteen 
months, and garrisoned it with eight thousand 
of his choice troops; he then returned to Con- 


 stantinople, to learn his great master’s farther 


jeasure, himself fully purposing, with the 
first’of the spring, to have returned to his im- 
portant conquest, and to have prosecuted his 


| victory. 


The decease of Muhammed, and the unwar- 


3 like propensities of Bajazet, soon rendered 
| Achmet, not less from his talents than his of- 
| fice, a person of the highest influence in the 


conduct of the affairs of the Ottoman empire. 
The multiplicity of objects, however, arising 
from intrigue and watchfulness, drew off his 
attention from prosecuting his views in Italy, 
or of further regarding the possession of Otran- 
to; and the King of Naples, justly alarmed at 
the danger of such a neighbour, so strenuously 
assisted his son Alphonsus, the Duke of Calab- 
ria, that he pressed the seige of the city with 
the greatest vigour; and for once their ap- 
pears to have existed some unity of design 
among the Christian princes, he being power- 
fully aided by auxiliaries from Hungary, sent 
by the valiant Mathias Corvinus, king of that 
country ; also from Spain and Portugal. The 
garrison defended themselves with the perti- 
nacious bravery wherewith the Turkish sol- 
diers have ever defended their strongholds; 
and Otranto would probably have proved inex- 
pungable in their hands, but that the besieged 
on hearing of the death of their great Emper- 
or, no longer expected the return of Achmet 
their general, and being pressed by a strait 
siege, they hastily yielded the city to the 
Duke of Calabria, upon an honourable capitu- 
lation. 

Prince Djem, or Zisimes,* who governed 
Karamania, was urged on to claim‘a participa- 
tion with his brother in the inheritance; and, 
without pausing to consider that Bajazet had 
been acknowledged for Sultan by the Pashas 
and by the people, he levied an army, and ad- 
vanced to the city of Brusa, of which he made 
himself master, and thence advanced with his 
troops towards the Bosphorus. 

* Zisimes claimed the throne, asserting that 
the will of Muhammed was forged, also that 
it was a dishonor that the empire should be 
governed by the issue of a private man, in- 
stead of the Emperor’s son, because Bajazet 
was born before Muhammed had becoine the 
Sultan. The talents of Zisimes appear to have 
rendered him a formidable rival, and the strug- 
gle would have been a very doubtful one, had 
not Bajazet in Achmet Pasha a gen- 
eral of the highest tact and prudence, directed 
by whom, he passed into Asia with great 





*The name of Zisimes appears to have taken rise in 
the title of Djemdjah, that is, Majestic as Djemshid, a 
title of the Su'tan Bajazet. Saad eddin gives it to him 
always in contradietinction to that of Djem-shah, or 
Prince Djem. 


speed, and met his brother’s forces at Neapo- 
lis, a city of Anatolia, near which the army of 
Zisimes was encamped, At this period of his 
march, and well knowing his importance to 
his sovereign’s cause, Achmet thought fit to 
remind the Sultan of an event which had oc- 
curred in the reign of his father, and the ef- 
fects of which the Pasha still dreaded might 
be visited on him. The circumstance was as 
follows: During the contest carried on by 
Muhammed against Uzrum Khan, the Persian 
Shah, Bajazet then having the charge of lead- 
ing the right wing of his father’s army, he was 
observed by that warlike monarch not to have 
marshalled it in good order for the field, 
whereat he dispatched Achmet to remedy the 
defective arrangement; which commission be- 
ing performed by Achmet, the interference 
was so highly resented by the prince, that he 
threatened the Pasha to find a time when he 
would be revenged upon him. Achmet being 
a man of high spirit, and one who durst both 
say and do much, perceiving his threat, not 
merely defied him, but placing his hand on his 
scimitar, he vowed that when he came to be 
Emperor, he would never wear eword in his 
cause. This vow he now chose to recall, by 
appearing before Bajazet unarmed, his sword 
hanging at his saddle-bow, and himself in a 
kneeling posture ; on being questioned by his 
sovereign for an explanation, he then adverted 
to the circumstance, adding, “ that he was now 
ready to serve him with his sword, or to suffer 
what he chose to intlict.” The services of 
Achmet were too important to allow of any 
pause in the resolves of Bajazet, who, touching 
him with his scimetar, and addressing him by 
the familiar term of Lalla, my father, directed 
him to gird on his sword, and not remember a 
matter which he had long both forgotten and 
forgiven. ‘Then, in full testimony of his con- 
fidence and perfect reconciliation, Bajazet 
constituted him generalissimo of his army. 
This brave and veteran commander, being 
the favourite of the janizaries, was received 
by them with transport, as their leader to cer- 
tain victory. Achmet justified the choice of 
the artful Bajazet. Instantly ordering the 
camp to be pitched close to that of Zisimes, 
he employed his troops for ten days in constant 
skirmishes, until at length, provoking the en- 
emy to a pitched battle, ne completely over- 
threw the hopes of the rebel prince, by a sig- 
nal and complete defeat. Zisimes with great 
difficulty escaped from the field, after witness- 
ing the dispersion of all his army ; and those 
of his adherents who fell into the hands of 
Achmet, were without mercy put to the 
sword. The fugitive prince, seeing that his 
only safety was in flight, took refuge at first 
within the walls of Aleppo, and then proceed- 
ed to Cairo, to solicit the aid of the Soldan of 
Egypt; but Kaite-bey, who saw in Zisimes 
only a prince of ruined hopes, advised him to 
lay aside the project of war with his brother, 
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and to make the pilgrimage to Mecca ;* more-jof the faith, attach to literature, and a schola; diffe 
over, if events were more promising on his|having written a history of his father’s reign with 
return, he engaged to assist him to the utmost/and great exploits.” Such is the portrait oy. my 2 
of his power. Disappointed in his prospects} en of this prince, whom Bajazet, when he was at hi 
of immediate aid from Egypt, Zisimes adopted | informed of his arrival at Rhodes, immediately with 
the recommendation of Kaite-bey, visiting the} laid plans to have destroyed, employing vari. priva 
cities of Mecca and Medina, whence he rec-|ous emissaries for that purpose, whom he at. tive 
turned to Cairo in 1482. Here he received| tached to a solemn embassy sent at this time ite ¢ 
overtures from numerous emirs, who, with|avowedly to treat for peace, to Rhodes, but jy, occu 
promises of support, invited him to re-enter|reality to effect the death of Zisimes, or the JR and 
Asia. The Soldan of Egypt also counselled} delivery of him into the power of the Sultan, J powe 
him to march where glory called him, and|at any price.* ) fierc 
furnished him with troops. With this aid,| D’Aubusson did not deem it prudent to pro. some 
and the levies of the emirs, he hastened to be-|!ong a bloody and hazardous war against such of pi 
siege Cogni; here his forces were again rout-|@ potent enemy unnecessarily, nor yet could he natu 
ed and put to flight by the regular troops of| consent to inviolate the rites of hospitality, by | whic 
Bajazet; and Zisimes, proscribed and a fugi-|delivering up his guest to the Sultan. He J then 
tive, wandered from cavern to cavern, as he|therefore removed the unfortunate prince to B 
sought to escape from the messengers of death. | the neighbouring shore of Italy, recommend. by t 
he prince had contrived to solicit the help} ing him to the kind offices of the Pope, and to met 
of the Grand Master of Rhodes, whereby, the other Christian princes. The Court of lay 
while the Turkish detachments were search-| Rome well knew how to make the most of poss 
ing the woods and forests of Bulgaria, Caria,|this favourable incident, and Pope Innocent fort 
and of Lycia, the Christian galleys were} VIII. entered into a regular traffic with the Kilt 
coasting along the shores, to convey him to a} Turkish monarch, to keep Zisimes in safe virt 
safe asylum, and making their signals to di-| custody, for a large yearly stipend. the! 
rect his flight. The pursuit was so vigorously} | Having thus secured his throne from domes- trib 
conducted by Achmet, from motives of per-|tic enemies, Bajazet demanded of the King of fare 
sonal dislike, that Zisimes, as he gained the| Naples the fulfilment of the. capitulation en- to | 
shore, was perceived by a Turkish band in|tered into, a long time previously, by the imy 
search of him, on the opposite bank of a smai]| Turkish garrison of Otranto, with his son the obj 
stream. The hunted fugitive had scarcely|Duke of Calabria. This prince, perfidiously ' M 
time to throw himself into a fisherman’s skiff, violating the agreement, had condemned the spc 
and push off from the shore, when the hostile} garrison to the galleys, and seized on the . ref 
soldiers thronged the beach. Fastening a bil-}booty. The Sultan now required a full and , oof! 
let, hastily dictated, to an arrow which. he| entire restitution thereof, and Ferdinand wait- | of! 
shot towards his pursuers, Zisimes energeti- ed not for a repetition of the demand. Instantly s @6O 
cally reproaches his brother for chasing him|Collecting together all the captives, he em- hit 
from the land and tombs of his ancestors, “ in-| barked them for Constantinople, along with Pobre 
voking the retributive justice of Heaven to} whatever had been made prize of at Otranto. al 
reward his cruelty to his brother, by similar} The Sultan now renewed an advantageous } oO 
trouble in his own family.” It is said that|truce with the Venetians, and making a pro- al 
the Sultan was deeply = Site at perusing gress into the Morea, Bajazet fortified the in 
the words of his brother, and certain it is, that|1sthmus with two strong castles, which are Ww 
the course of events brought on him the ven- still its bulwark and defence. At the next , ar 
geance thus invoked. spring he ordered a jami, or mosque, a mad- , SS 
Zisimes was received with distinguished|ressah, or college, imaret, and publick baths, [Rl 
honours by D’Aubusson, the Grand Master,|to be built at Adrianople, on the river Tenn- pth 
and the knights seem to have neglected noth-|jeh. ; be 
ing which could soften his misfortunes. His} These splendid erections are instances of Me 
person and character are thus particularly|the zealous adherence of the princes of the by 
described ;—“ Zisimes, when he arrived atjOttoman race to the precepts of the Koran: 8 
Rhodes, was about 28 years of age, of stature | thus Zisimes, while in his honourable captiv- tl 
tall, but somewhat corpulent and well-limbed ;| ity at Rhodes, for such it might be termed, P 
ey-eyed, but somewhat asquint ; hook-nosed ; | finished Telaveti Koran, or reading of the a 
lene complexion ; spare of speech, and by| whole Koran every week; and Bajazet, as r 
nature choleric; a great eater, so that he| well as the cther Sultans of his race, manifes- 7 
seemed rather to devour his meat than ear it;|ted in his habits a strange medly of devotional e 
much delighted in swimming, and to lie abroad | attention to the highest tests of Muhammedan 8 
in the night; pensive and melancholy, save in nd , intermixed with touches of worldly am- a 
the society of D’Aubusson: a strict observer] bition. No two beings can be more widely ! 
Bi c 
* it was this journey of Zisimes, who had hoped that at pode to —— . rn pot aa og S Z : 
the sacred character of his undertaking might work 00} pleasure of Bajazet, and deceiving his envoy duiing his 
his brother's mind, which has made Cantemir fall into} gray ut Rhodes; or of extorting money from the friends ‘ 
the error of ascribing it to Bajazet. of the prince, is not evident. 
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different than Bajazet defending his throne 
with the most velement earnestness, the enc- 
my and persecutor of his brother, and aiming 
at his life with inveterate rancour, compared 
with the same Bajazet attempting to retire to 
private life, or rather to become a contempla- 
tive dervise, among the shadesof some favour- 
ite city of Asia Minor. As these abdications 
occur so frequently in the Ottoman aunals, 
and are so opposed to the insatiate thirst of 
power displayed in all other points by these 
fierce sovereigns, there seems to have been 
some interesting and highly attractive object 
of personal indulgency connected with the 
nature and character of the retirements to 
which these monarchs were wont to betake 
themselves, on the resignation of their power. 

Bajazet was always successful while guided 
by the wise counsels of the experienced Ach- 
met: he invaded Moldavia, overrunning and 
laying waste the whole country, and taking 

ssession of its two maritime keys, the strong 
fortress of Akerman on the Euxine sea, and 
Kilia on the Danube ; having thereby acquired 
virtually the control of the principality ; he 
then consented to a temporary truce, on a 
tribute being. paid. From this scene of war- 
fare, the Sultan prepared to carry his arms in- 
to Cilicia. ‘The mountain passes of this very 
important district have at all times been the 
object of attention to the possessors of Asia 
Minor ; and the Karmanian prince, when de- 
spoiled of his extensive dominions, had taken 
refuge in these strong and powerful recesses 
of the ridge of Taurus. ‘The maritime part 
of Cilicia is narrow, and has little or no level 
country, and the part which the Taurus oveér- 
hangs is thinly inhabited. Into this wild and 
broken region, Bajazet led a powerful ariny, 
and was valiantly opposed by the Karamanian 
commander. ‘This Musselman prince seems 
always to have maintained a good understand- 
ing with Persia and Egypt, and to have long 
withstood the power of the Turkish Sultans ; 
and he was in this extremity assisted by the 
Soldan of Egypt. Aided by his Mamluk aux- 
iliaries, he boldly advanced to the relief of 
the important city of Tarsus. An obstinate 
battle took place in the plain, which was con- 
tested throughout the day with great losses on 
both sides; but on the day declining, and the 
strength of his followers being exhausted by 
the 'l'urkish attacks, Ahmed of Karamania, 
perceiving that a very critical exigency had 
arrived, and instigated by a generous despair, 
rushed boldly forward into the midst of the 
Turks, to support his troops. He was assail- 
ed by the janizaries on every ‘side, and was 
speedily dismounted and slain ; his discomfited 
army fell into utter rout on the death of their 
leader, and tell by the sword or were made 
captives, Thus this entire province, forming 
the key of Syria, beeame annexed to the 
Turkisn dominions. To fill up the measure 
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prince of Trachea, on the line of sea-coast, 


dreading the fate of the Karamanian prince, 


voluntarily resigned his important district to 

the power of Bajazet, receiving a sanjak in 

Asia Minor as an establishment ; and thereby 

the Turkish rule became at length pre-eminent 

over the whole sea-coast, from the Bosphorus 

to the coast of Syria. 

A dark story of ingratitude and treachery, on 
the part of Bajazet towards Achmet, the tirm- 
est prop of his throne, follows upon these 
scenes of triumph. The janizaries were al- 
ready giving proofs of that turbulence, and 
restless spirit of revolt, which has often made 
the throne of Stamboul a very precarious pos- 
session. On the death of Muhammed, they at 
once threw off the galling curb wherewith he 
had constrained their fiery spirits; they open- 
ly rebelled, and put todeath many of the chief 
persons of the deceased monarch’s councils, 
who had sought to support his will. The re- 
turn and boundless influence of Achmet, and 
the appointment of Kerkud, stopped the fur- 
ther progress of the tumults, and secured the 
throne. 

The appointment of Achmet, under the 
walls of Brusa, to be generalissimo at the bat- 
tle against Zisimes, revealed to Bajazet the 
enthusiastic devotion of this fierce and power- 
ful soldiery to his person, and rendered the 
Sultan accessible to fears of the interference 
and dictation of the Ortas of janizaries; so 
dangerous in all ages has been the system of 
ruling by the sword,and the maintenance of a 
great military force, to the body politic. Baja- 
zet, alarmed at the seditious character of these 
troops, felt the necessity of curtailing their 
power by some measure of reform. It is wor- 
thy of notice, henceforth to trace the operation 
of this military institution, which began so 
early to weaken the Turkish power, and to 
observe the influence of these military bands, 
who braved the severe curb and hate of the 
Ottoman Sultans for a period of nearly five 
centuries. 

The Turkish Sultan was under the influ- 
ence of a vice, which, of all others, is a deci- 
ded foe to close and prudent counsel ; name- 
ly, a taste for excess in wine ; and in the gay 
hours of the banquet, among the partners of 
his revels, he had incautiously revealed and 
spoken of his design of reducing the numbers 
and curtailing the privileges of the janizaries. 
These dangerous declarations were soon con- 
veyed to the ears of a jealous and unbridled 
soldiery, with the information that Achmet, 
who was present at the feast, had dared to re- 
ply to the Sultan’s declaration in terms of ad- 
motion and reproof. A banquet soon followed 
in which Bajazet, already suspicious of his too 
powerful subject, and excited by the influence 
of wine, determined on Achmet’s destruction ; 
after having drank plentifully, he ordered caf- 
tans of honour to be given to his guests, that 





of the Turkish Sultan's good fortune, the 
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therein the signal of death. The guests, pen- 
etrated with terror at the scene, instantly re- 
tired, and Achmet soon beheld the ministers 
of his fate approuch. At this moment of hor- 
ror, Achmet appears to have lost nothing of the 
energy of his character, for he boldly rebuked 
the Sultan for his vices, and reproached him 
** for leading him to a breach of the Prophet’s 
law by intemperance, while he meditated to 
put him to death.” The fearless general hav- 
ing been stripped of his robe and thrown upon 
the ground, the executioners were about to 
perform their office, when a eunuch besought 
the Emperor tO respite the so much dreaded 
Achmet, until the ensuing morning should 
show how the janizaries would act on the im- 
agined fall of their favourite leader; in which 
advice Bajazet acquiesced. The morning ev- 


idenced the value of the delay, for the son of|resentment of Bajazet. 


Achmet. rushing into the Ortas of the janiza- 
ries, excited them to revenge the death of his 
father ; and these formidable bands collecting 
from every quarter, brandishing their arms, 
surrounded the seraglio, calling for Bajazet. 
The cerrified Sultan was compelled to appear 
at a grated window, and to hear the insolent 
reproaches and scoffs of this armed hust, 
threatening every species of violence ; they 
demanded the release of Achmet, or vowed 
revenge, calling the Sultan by the most op- 
probrious terms, amonzst which was heard by 
way of derision, “ Bachelor,” or “ Schdar.”-— 
Trembling at the fury which was thus exci- 
ted, the imprisoned Achmet was withdrawn, 
by the orders of Bajazet, from his dungeon, 
and presented to the view of the impatient 
soldiery, who when they beheld the object of 
their veneration, stripped and in an ignomini- 
ous attire, prepared for death, were almost as 
eager to revenge the indignity thus offered to 
his person, as they had been his supposed des- 
traction. The calmness and magnanimity of 
Achmet appeased the storm ; he prevailed on 
the surrounding multitude to resume their 
obedience due to the throne, and to retire, and 
by his persuasion soon restored the janizaries 
to order and submission. 

Bajazet, taught to be in some degree more 
cautious by the lesson which he had received, 
retired to Adrianople, while he forthwith re- 
solved to employ the dangerous troops whom 
he could no longer control, against his foreign 
foes ; and as he considered himself to be re- 
moved from any present danger, not at all 
softened by the noble forbearance of Achmet, 
he executed his long meditated revenge a- 
gainst the most powerful and best of his sub- 
jects, who perished within the enclosure of 
the palace, a victim to the ingratitude of his 
sovereign. Bajazet had reason, at a subse- 
quent period, to lament the perfidy which had 
left him without a curb for the unbridled pas- 
sions of his soldiers. 

In 1483—n. 888, the Venetians retook Zante 
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brother of the a of Larta, their right. 
ful possessor ; but Bajazot reclaimed those js. 
lands in so imperious a tunc, that the repy). 
lic, dreading to be involved in a serious cop. 
test, waived their right, and restored these 
important possessions to the Sultan. 

The progress of the Tarkish arms now 
brought into germination the seeds of a fires) 
war, which had long been springing up be. 
tween the Ottomans and the Mamluks of 
Egypt, the result of which, after numberlegg 
battles and great bloodshed, ended in the ruin 
of the latter. Throughout the various reigns 
of Muhammed and Amurath, the Mamluk 
sovereigns constantly became the auxiliaries 
of every foe to the Ottoman house; and the 
late assistance given by Kaite-bey to his bro. 
ther had in a particular manner excited the 
Both parties, how- 
ever, were unwilling to enter on a war of so 
serious a nature, and hitherto neither had 
dared to attack the other. The Ottoman wes 
superior in extent of dominion and the amount 
of his armies; the Egyptian was strengthen- 
ed annually by the accession of Circassian 
troops, the most warlike of all nations. 

The origin of the formidable mercenary 
army of Egypt took its 1ise under the Noured- 
din, surnamed Salek, one of the descendents 
of the great Saladin, who, having purchased 
of the Tartars, under the great leader Ti- 
mour, a vast assemblage of slaves, the na- 
tives of Armenia and of Circassia, brought 
them up to arms under his own eyes, and af- 
ter constituting them his body-guard. he call- 
ed them Mamluks. They were chosen for 
being robust, hardy, well-made men, and a 
considerable army was soon formed from the 
number of captives brought annually into 
Egypt for sale. Touran Shah, the son of Se- 
lek, was indebted to their valour for his vic- 
tory over the French forces at Damietta in 
1249, in which hard-fought field, Louis IX. 
and his army were made prisoners. ‘i'ouran 
eventually fell a victim to his ferocious and 
rebellious troops, being murdered by his Mam- 
luks, who chose for Sultan another of the 
descendants of Saladin; and thus at length 
perceiving the extent of their power, from 
the impunity with which they had made such 
changes, they set aside altogether the reign- 
ing dynasty, and substituted for their leader 
one of their own class. During more than 
three centuries, the Mamluks possessed the 
supreme power in Egypt, of which they re- 
tained possession until it became swallowed 
up in the vortex of the ‘Turkish empire. 
Alai-dulet, a petty prince of some provin- 
ces in Asia, gave the first occasion for call- 
ing the enmity of Bajazet inst the Mam- 
luk rule in active operation. He had attempt- 
ed to take some places from the Circassians; 
but these tribes attacked him with a great su- 
periority of force, and drove him from their 





and Cephalonia, through the means of the 


frontiers. Finding himself to be unable to 
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witlistand the Circassian troops, Alai-dulet{ed from the war Carrying on in the east, sent 


therefore threw himself on the protection of 


a strong fleet with numerous troops, which, 


Bajazet, offering, as an equivalent for the aid | landing in Albania, comp«|led the revolters 
which he implored, to hold his dominions as to agree tothe payment of the regulated tri- 


a fief of the ‘'urkish empire. 
nity appeared too favourable to be rejected, and 
an alliance was formed between the applicant 
and the Turkish Sultan, whereby Alai-dulet 
(being assisted by Turkish troops) renewed 
hostilities against his foes with great success, 
and captured many of therr cities. 

Whatever might be the personal rancour 
felt by the respective sovereigns of Egypt 
and Turkey against each other, their follow- 
ers respectively had much evident repugnance 
to the shedding of the Mussulmans blood. 
The Egyptian Soldan, therefore, merely en- 
tered into the war by setting up a neigh- 
bouring powerful vassal against Alai-dulet. 
Thus these petty princes being thus respec- 
tively supported, their dominions became the 
theatre of several obstinate but indecisive 
battles. The war at length became more per- 
sonal between the Ottoman empire and Egypt, 
and Bajazet at length led an army in person, 
intending to penetrate into Syria; but the 
Mamluks opposed their formidable enemy, 
and came up with the Turkish forces in the 
neighbourhood of mount Amanus, where Al- 
exander defeated Darius in the battle of Ar- 
bela. The Turks, fatigued and harassed by 
a long march, were uccupied in pitching their 
tents, when they were attacked and over- 
thrown by the Mamluk eavalry.. The jani- 
zaries, although surprised, made a most vig- 
orous resistance, whereby Bajazet, after hav- 
ing fallen back several leagues, was enabled 
to rally his forces in an intrenched camp. At 
the break of day, however, the Mamluks 
crossed the river and renewed the battle. 
The presence of the Sultan sustained the 
courage of the Turks, but the troops of Ba- 
jazet, having been so recently defeated, and 
now perhaps missing their ancient leader Ach- 
met, the Mamluks again triumphed, where- 
by Bajazet was forced to a retreat, with the 
total loss of his baggage and cannon, and an 
immense number of his men. Sheltering 
himself, however, in the strong defiles, he re- 
tired without precipitation, and a! ways facing 
his enemy, who sharply pursued his retreat, 
and every day greatly weakened his army. 
The Turks certainly had not received a great- 
er check since their defeat by Timour; but 
nevertheless, so powerful was their empire, 
that notwithstanding the disaster of a storm, 


The opportu-| bute. 


While the events of war revolved in 
ithe east, the great cause of Bajazet’s hatred 
and fear, his brother Zisimes, had finished his 
earthly eareer, in the land of his exile.* The 
crime of dispatching him by poison is ascrib- 
ed to the infamous Alexander VI., and is said 
to have been perpetrated as follows :—Charles 
VIIL, King of France, having decided upon 
attempting the conquest of Naples, after tak- 
ing possession of Rome, and the chief part of 
Italy, in his advance, as if they had been his 
own territories, among other demands which 
he made of the Pope, then completely in his 
power, was the charge of the person of the 
Ottoman prince. Alexander durst not refuse 
the demand, but took care that he should pre- 
viously take a slow poison, and Zisimes, soon 
after his change of masters, expired of the 
potion given him by the infamous arts of the 
Pope ; the whole scheme is ascribed to the 
suggestion of emissaries maintained at Rome 
by the Sultan, and to have been the cause of 
great gratification to the Turkish Emperor, 
who profusely rewarded the Roman pontiff. 
To console himself for the loss of Adena, 
Tarsus, and the strong passes which the late 
successes of the Mandints hed compelled the 
Turkish Sultan to restore to them, he now 
invaded Wallachia with his recruited army, 
perpetrating the most destructive ravages, 
and levying contributions throughout the 
country. The Waiwode Stephen hastened 
to avert the Sultan’s anger, by a renewal of 
his yearly tribute, and Bajazet received a sé- 
rious lesson while in Wallachia, on the inse- 
curity of his power to protect his person 
against acts ofrevenge. Proceeding on horse- 
back one morning towards Adrianople, the 
Sultan was stopped on his route by a dervise, 
who besought him for aliis ; as the Emperor 
habitually charitable, was searching for his 
purse, the perfidious devotee quickly drew a 
shoit scimitar from beneath his garment, and 
stabbed him. Bajazet was only slightly 
wounded, in consequence of his horse starting 
aside, and receiving the full force of the blow; 





* The unfortunate Zisimes dragged along a weatigomeg 
and painful existence during his exile in Europe. M. 
Hammer gives a very interesting detail of the various 
s'ops and residences which this prince made in France, 
during bis stavin thatkingdom. He landed at Nice from 
the Isle of Rhodes, on 14th October, 1482, as he was con- 
strained to remain there in spite of his stremuous remo- 


whereby the Turkish fleet was wrecked at | strances. As Zisimes was a poet, he composed a Turk- 


the mouth of the Orontes, the peace conclud- 
ed betwixt these belligerents, merely stipu- 
lated the restoration of the conquests made in 
Cilicia. Abdallah, son of Bajazet, and prince 
of Iconium, died this year. 


In the year 1485, John Castriot, a son of 
Scanderbeg, regained a great portion of his 


ish couplet on Nice; the chief merit of which, in the 
Turkish critics’ opinion, M. Hammer observes, consists in 
the rhyme of the second line, which forms its rhythm, by 
contraction, with the fame ofthe city, Nice. The fol- 
lowing is the French version of this couplet, as given by 
Hammer :— 

Ah! quelle ville admirab'e que Nice! 

Ony demeure en depii du caprice. 


Nice appears-to he the only city of Europe which hag 
been the subject of verse by a Turkish poet, by a son of 





paternal dominion ; but Bajazet, when reliev-| Muhammed I., who was himself a poet as a conqueror. 
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the determined assassin would have repeated 
his stroke, but the attendants who surrounded 
the Sultan hacke:! the cowardly dervice in 
pieces ;* and this incident had such a power- 
ful effect onthe mind of Bajazet, that he 
henceforth proscribed this order, and banished 
them from his dominions. 

Freed of all apprelieusion from Zisimes, 
the Sultan now fully resolved on turning his 
arms against the Venetians. The difficulties 
of commerce always arising betwixt these 


two powers were the pretext for arming; and 
the Venetians, who esteemed themselves su- 


perior to the Turks in maratime strength, did 
not decline the contest. Forty-six galleys, 
equipped with great care, fifty large vessels, 
and forty transports, composed the Christian 
fleet, and Antony Grimani, who commanded, 
cast anchor at Modon to watch the motion of 
the enemy. Having news that the Turkish 
fleet were at Sapienza, a sinall island in the 
Archipelago, he immediately set sail, and as 
soon as in sight, prepared to attack the Turk- 
ish armament. The battle raged with great 
fury, and several vessels were sunk; the 
struggle was most bloody chiefly where Lo- 
redano, the governor of Cyprus, commanded, 
but the fall of this distinguished commander 
struck a panic into his followers; the Turks 
also skilfully seized the moment to discharge 
a shower of inflamed arrows against the sails 
of a crowded mass of vessels, whereby se- 
veral Venetian galleys were set on fire; and 
Grimani, seeing that the battle was irretriev- 
ably lost, set sail, and fled with the relics of 
his flect. The Venetians, ashamed of their 
defeat, and having reassembled their scatter- 
ed ships, importuned the admiral a few days 
after to again seek his enemies, and try the 
chance of another battle; but Grimani pre- 
ferred to retire to Venice, where he was put 
in chains, and brought to answer for his con- 
duct before the Grand Council, by whose sen- 
tence he was stripped of his dignities, and 
banished for life to the isle of Cluso, while 
Trevisano succeeded the unfortunate Grima- 
ni as admiral of the Venetian fleet. 

The Turks, profiting by their victory, be- 
sieged a.ui took the fortress of Lepanto ; and, 
elated at their success on an element which 
they consider unpropitious to them, they laid 
siege to Modon. Here they were assailed by 
the Venetians, led on by Trevisano ; and af- 
ter several bloody combats, four vessels suc- 
ceeded in carrying succours to the besieged. 
But their success proved the capture of Mo- 
don, for its brave defenders and citizens, hur- 
rying to the fort, left the ramparts for a mo- 
ment unguarded, and the watchful Ottomans 
saw and seized the instant to storm the walls; 
then throwing open the gates, they spread 





* This incident, according to Knolles. happened in Al 
bania. The Turkish writers and the Universal History 
are silent on the fact of Bajazet personally leading wis 
army into that country. 
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pillage and death throughout the place. The 
fire destroyed what remained of this unforty. 
nate town, and the dreadful cruelties exey. 
cised on the inhabitants struck such terror 
into Coron, that it surrendered without 
siege. 

‘l'o complete the misfortunes of the repub. 
lic, ten thousand Tartars, in the pay of Baja. 
zet, invaded and ravaged Friuli, passing the 
Iconzo, and indulging in the greatest exces. 
ses; and the immense number of captives 
made by them retarding their rapid retreat, a 
general massacre was made among them by 
these merciless barbarians; and the noble 
Trevisano, sickening at the view of the ap. 
palling calamities which he could not avert, 
died of grief. At this moment ofalarm, Gon. 
salvo, the Spanish captain, the famous Cid, 
who had just achieved the conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples, revived the courage of 
the Venetians by coming to their aid with 
thirty galleys, and under his auspices the 
scale of victory turned for the Venetians; 
they captured the island of Cephalonia, and 
chasing the Turkish armament thence to the 
Hellespont, he destroyed several of their gal- 
leys. On the continent, the Turks however 
possessed themselves of Durazzo; and Venice, 
exhausted by so many losses, and the unequal 
weight of sucha war, opened conferences for 
a treaty. While the Turks hesitated on the 
terms, the loss of the island of Santa Maure 
showed them the risk of continuing the war, 
with a leader of such unexampled good for- 
tune as the great commander ; and the peace 
was signed at length by the restoration of San- 
ta Maure, while Gighileaia was retained as 
a bulwark to the Adriatic. 

This Maritime war is marked as being the 
first contest upon the seas, wherein the Turks 
successfully combated the Christian fleets up- 
on equal terms. 

In 1486, the Musselmans of Grenada be- 
ing reduced to great extremity by the power 
and talents of the King of Castile, implored 
succour from Bajazet, and this prince, having 
equipped a fleet for their assistance, Ali Pa- 
sha, the Turkish Admiral], ravaged the coast 
of Andalusia, capturing a number of Spanish 
vessels, and enslaving the crews; after hav- 
ing spread alarm along the shoresof the Med- 
iterranean, and making a descent on the is- 
land of Malta, Ali returned to Constantino- 
ple. Thns early do we find that the Turkish 

rinces were esteemed to be the head of the 

ussulman faith, and to form the centre of 

union to all the widely spread followers of Is- 
lamism. 

Bajazet had experienced throughout his 
reign the sinister interference and hostility of 
the two great rivals of his power, the Per- 
sian and Egyptian kingdoms, but at this pe- 
riod, he succeeded in paralyzing the strength 
of Persia by involving her ruler im a series 





of intestine troubles. Ahmed, @ Persian 
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prince, had formerly espoused a daughter of 
the Sultan; he now departed secretly from 
Constantinople, and rapidly proceeded to 
Azerbigian, of which he made himself king, 
by defeating his predecessor, Rostam-bey, 
the fifth Sultan of the white sheep race. The} 
confusion of the provinces adjoining afforded 
a fair opportunity for attacking the resources 
ofthe Mamluk power in the most vulnerable 
point, by the conquest of Circassia, from whence 
they derived the annual supply for their ar- 
mies. It is one ofthe singularities of the cli- 
mate or habitsjof Egypt, or of both causes unit- 
ed, that no foreign conquerors or settlers have 
ever established themselves, in modern times, 
on the Nile as a colonizing race ; all the 
children of the Mamluks, and of Christians 
born in Egypt, usually die in their infancy, 
and hence the conquerors of this fine coun- 
try, (which has been held in subjection for so 
many centuries,) have always depended for 
the recruit of their armies upon the importa- 
tion of slaves. Circassia being the native 
country of the Mamluks, supplied the finest 
and bravest of these warlike tribes for the 
Egyptian state; it was, therefore, the suresi 
mode of weakening their power, when Ba- 
jazet, seizing the period of Persia being oc- 
eupied with her own internal feuds, now 
marched an army from Armenia into the Cir- 
eassianterritories. Historians record few of 
the events connected with this war, which 
occupied the Turkish arms for nearly seven 
years. At length the provinces of the Cauca- 
sus, and the neighbourhood of Ararat, were 
depopulated, the Circassians reduced, and 
the Turkish frontiers established in great 
strength towards these regions by their ac- 
quisition of annexation to the Turkish em- 
pire, anda line of fortified posts which closed 
all the passes from Erzeroum to Derbend.* 
Nothing can evidence the powerful impetus 
and warlike spirit of the Ottoman troops more 
strongly, than the consideration that so many 
advantages were gained under a prince de- 
cidedly averse to war, and remarkably defi- 
cient of the talents necessary to conduct it 
successfully. ‘The sagacity of Muhammed, 
who had perceived and rebuked the incapa- 
city of Bajazet as a leader in his first Persian 
campaign, was amply justified by his after 
eonduct, when, in many instances, as Empe- 
ror, he personally directed the military pro- 
ceedings of his army. But notwithstanding 
the serious defeats which they then sus- 
tained, he still beheld his empire enlarged on 
every side,-— Persia reduced in power,-— 
the sources of the Egyptian strength, for their 
army, dried up by the conquests of Circassia,— 
the Grecian islands almost all subdued,—and 





* Kaite-bey, the Mamluk sovereign of Egypt, is said to 
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Venice, the great maritime obstacle to the 
Turkish arms, humbled, and desirous of peace. 
After so many troubles, Bajazet at length 
tasted the tranquillity so much to his wishes, 
by a general pacification, and henceforth he 
indulged in the natural indolence of his dis- 
position, and thedevelopment of his bias for 
the cultivation of the religious and philosoph- 
ical literature of Islamism. He especially 
paid a rigid attention to the ordinances of 
the Koran, and regulated the mode of observ- 
ance of the Fast of the Ramadan, on which 
point he made an especial ordinance. If, as 
a natural consequence of his zeal, he pro- 
scribed and persecuted the religious of all 
other persuasions, he was not wanting in en- 
deavours to increase the followers of the Sun- 
ni, or traditional sect of the Prophet’s disci- 
ples. He instituted in 1505—n. 911, a new 
order of dervises, called, from the name of 
their founder, Ebebuharis. Ebebuhar dis- 
played the usnal qualifications for a reputed 
leader, for he lived in great abstemiousness, 
refrained from all personal indulgence, prac- 
tised long and severe fasts, and professed to 
receive illuminations, and to work miracles. 
Bajazet built a mosque in his honour :t Con- 
stantinople, and his followers are, at the pre- 
sent period, among the most regular and con- 
sistent of the religious professions in Turkey. 
Their tenets appear grounded on the points 
of abstraction and absorption, which are the 
primary Oriental doctrines, whence they pass 
their lives in meditation, ana in reasoning on 
the future life ; they view the pilgrimage to 
Mecca as unnecessary, declaring that they 
are present, by the action of their internal 
spirits, in the El Haram, or holy temple of 
Mecca, even while they never quit their 
cells. It was not solely on this religious sect 
that Bajazet poured forth the streams of his 
bounty. ‘Turkish writers speak of the Beltas- 
ses, and the Herevis, the Mevelevis, Nimetu- 
lahis, Kadris, Kalendars, and Edhemis, (priv- 
ileged bodies,) to all of whom Bajazet showed 
the greatest favour, and loaded them with 
gifts. While, however, he was thus indul- 
ging the natural bias of his constitutional 
feelings, the dislike and contempt of the fierce 
spirits of his army, who were wont to riot 
upon the spoil and havoc of war, were daily 
gaining strength, and hastening on his ruin. 
The repose of Bajazet was broken in upon by 
the appearance in Anatolia of one of the sect 
of the Ismaelians, who have been described 
in the reign of the Kalif' Harun al Raschid, 
and it was a storm which not merely shook 
his empire, but became the means of conver- 
ting the existing political jealousy of the 
Persian sovereigns into a sentiment of such 
intense hate, as laid the foundation of the 
bloody wars which raged between Turkey and 





have died of grief and mortification upon receiving the 
tidings, as clearly therefrom foreseeing the downfa!l of 
the Mamluk power, now that they were deprived of re 


Persia for more than two centuries. 
Scheitan Kuli most probably was a dervise 





cruits from their native country. 


of the same order as attempted the assassina- 
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tion of Bajazet, and was therefore the object 
of this persecution. He began his mission 
by retirement intoa cavern, which he made 
his abode, and the scene of his influence was 
the vicinity of Olympus, within the confines 
of Phrygia; near the town of Beibazar. The 
austerities of his life, 
sanctity which he had gained, soon reached 
the ears of Bajazet, who, ignorant of the fa- 
natic’s profession, allotted an annual stipend 
of 7000 aspers for his support; at length, after 
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and the character of 


ment of Achmet as his successor, he sent for 
that prince from Iconium, without having pre. 
viously sounded the minds, or secured the 
acquiescence of his ministers; and the Vizirg 
and Pashas resented that they were not made 
acquainted with the change. ‘The janizaries, 
who would gladly have hailed the termination 
of the reign of Bajazet, were hence resolved 
to choose themselves from the imperial race 
their future leader. Achmet, moreover, had 
the imprudence todisgust these ferocious so]. 


several years applied to the dissemination of|diers on the very first days of his arrival; 


his peculiar tenets, perceiving his followers 
inflamed with zeal for his cause, Scheitan 
Kuli put himself at the head of the soldiers, 
weary of indolence, and easily acted upon by 
such enthusiasts, and proceeded to revolution- 
ize the east; and so rapid was his progress, that 
he speedily acquired possesion of Kutaia, the 
capital of the province. 
erkud, the worthy son of Bajazet, whose 
residence was Magnesia, awakened to the 
danger, led his forces against the rebellious 
insurgents ; but he was soon overpowered 
by their impetuous assaults, and saved him- 
self only by flight. Scheitan now had a nu- 
merous army at his conimand, and the crisis 
required, but could not arouse, Bajazet to the 
dangers of his situation. At length the Vi- 
zar-azem led the best disciplined of the Otto- 
man forces against the rebels; and the ap- 
pearance of this force put an end to the con- 
test. Scheitan Kuli had the ambition, but 
not the talents, ofthe Meccan Prophet; his 
tumultuous followers were defeated in a 
pitched battle by the Vizir, and the impos- 
tor renouncing the character of a conqueror, 
and concealing his retreat even from his dear- 
est disciples, in the issue safely escaped to 
the Shah of Persia for protection and support. 
The arts of this impostor, whereby he se- 
duced the judgment of Ishmael, the sovereign 
of Persia, and persuaded that people of the 
sacred character of his doctrine, are foreign 
to our history, further than that, as the natu- 
ral result, they established a rooted hatred 
betwixt the two countries, a feeling which 
Scheitan laboured to perpetuate. His pre- 
tended miracles procured for him the title of} 
Sophi, or Soph, and so establihed his influ- 
ence over the mind of Ishmael, that hence- 
forth he may be said to have regulated. his 
conduct by his spiritual guide ; and the name 
of Sophi, or Sofi, became so respected, that 
the successors of the illustrious race of Ishmael 
assumed it as their most distinguished title. 
While time was silently innovating the 
state of things in Persia, the Turkish monarch, 
debilitated by gout and infirmities, resolved 
to abdicate the throne, and seek in retirement 
for the indulgence and repose so necessary for 
him. In this last step of his life he mauifest- 
ed the same indiscretion as he had shown in 
his former hostile speeches against the janiza- 
ries ; for having determined on the appoint- 


when, being called upon by the Ortas for the 
usua] donatives, this prince denied the boon, 
alleging as a motive, that it was unnecessary, 
as they were notabont to undertake any fo. 
reign war. Their indignation and contempt 
were excited by the supposition of having a 
leader less warlike even than his father, and 
these sentiments decided the destiny of Ach- 
met and his race. The result of their feel. 
ings was a secret embassy to Selim, the third 
son of Bajazet, then governor of Trebisond, 
to sound his wishes. His warlike habits bet- 
ter suited the turbulent soldiery, and_ his ac. 
quiescence was easily gained. Selim imme. 
diately assembled twenty thousand men, 
whom he had retained in pay, and passing the 
Bosphorus, he approached towards the capital, 
colouring his march under the specious pre- 
text of visiting his father, a duty, in the doc- 
trine of the Koran, only inferior to the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

Bajazet evidenced in this dilemma a_por- 
tion of the promptitude wherewith he had 
formerly guarded his throne; for, leading out 
from the city the Ortas on whom he relied 
for fidelity, he totally defeated the forces of 
his rebellious son. ‘The battle was fought un- 
der the walls of Schumla, and Selim, spur- 
ring his courser from the field, never rested 
until he had reached Varna, where, casting 
himself into a skiff; he traversed the Black 
sea, and sought for refuge in the port of Kaf- 
fa, inthe Crimea. Bajazet,~too indulgent, 
forbade his followers from pursuing the i 
tive prince, but highly irritated against Se- 
lim, he persisted in his original intention of 
placing his eldest born Achmet on his throne. 
The prince, of as pacific a temper as his 
father, returned for answer that the great 
members of the state and the janizaries de- 
sired to have Selim for their chief; and while 
the Sultan was thus kept in agitation be- 
tween two sons, one of whom refused the 
empire, while the other took up arms to wrest 
it from him, the imbecile mind of the parent 
could only rest on the expedient of continu- 
ing hisrule. Jn this resolve even he was 
also met by a difficulty, for the Ottoman Sul- 
tans being deemed inspired, their public acts 
are immutable, and cannot be retracted by 
themselves; but while he was seeking for 
expedients to reconcile these perplexities, 
the janizaries cut the knot by renewing their 
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S should resign his station to Selim, who, be- 


application to Prince Selim, and promising to 
range themselves immediately under his 
standard. This active prince had changed 
nis abode for Roumili, to be at hand on any 
emergency, and his tents were soon pitched 
‘athe meadow of Jeni Bactchi, near the gate 
of Adrianople. Here the janizaries tumul- 
tuously fulfilled their promise to him, and the 
resort of the troops to Selim announced tnat 
the reign of Bajazet was atan end. In con- 
sequence of these events, a deputation of the 
Ortas were admitted to the Sultan’s pre- 
sence ; they rudely represented, “ that as his 
infirmities disabled him from leading them 
against the infidels, it was reasonable that he 


ing acourageous prince, would fulfil the Mus- 
suman duty of marching against their ene- 
mies.” They added to this speech the impe- 
rious threat, that, * while they did not mean 
to touch his life, that in case of resistance, 
they would drag him by his robes, on the 
points of their javelins, from his throne.”— 
Too tardy in all his resolves, Bajazet had at 
length summoned the princely Kerkud to his 
aid, but. he arrived only to meet and witness 
the triumph of Selim. 

Bajazet, alarmed by the menacing harangue 
of the janizaries, sent the next morning the 
coffers of state to Selim, commanding the 
Pashas to salute him as Emperor, and de- 
manding only an interval of five days, where- 
in he might prepare for his retreat, and re- 
linquish the seraglio to his son, Selim paid 
a visit of respect to his father, and thence re- 
pairing tohis camp, the oath of fidelity was 
taken to him by ail the troops; and Kerkud, 
having witnessed these events, embarked 
again, and returned to his government of 
Magnesia, Nothing now opposed the pro- 
jects of Selim. At length he made his ertry 
into Constantinople, which Bajazet soon 
quitted to retire to Demotica, his native air ; 
but he had scarcely, however, advanced a 
day’s travel on his route, when a sudden 
death put a period to his journey and his life. 

This imporiant event was the barbarous 
act of Selim ; and the infirmities and pacific 
temper of Bajazet rendered him little regret- 
ted by his subjects, yet he well merited to be 
so by the successes of the first years of his 
reign, as well as by many shining qualities. 
He was a lover of justice, and administered 
it with equity; by a superiority of intelli- 
gence and knowledge beyond his contempora- 
ties, he gained the suffrages of the learned. 
He was so superstitiously observant of the 
Koran, that he carefully collected al! the dust 
which gathered on his habits during his wars 
against the Christians, and having tempered 
it so. as to form it into a brick, he preserved it 
to be placed in his coffin. The true origin 
of this act grew out of a 
the Prophet, “ That ali who cover themselves 


with the dust of the ground in the way of 


Bajazet II, 


etended saying of 
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Allah, are exempted from the fires of hell.” 
This phrase, “the way of Allah,” signifies 
strictly the waging of a perpetual war against 
the infidels. Bajazet inherited frommnaturea 
benevolent disposition, but his faith rendered 
him even profuse. Alms to man is one of the 
most strictly enjoined precepts of Muhammed, 
but he extended it to dogs and cats, and other 
dumb animals, for whom he established asy- 
lumns and hospitals; demonstrating thereby 
how much the scheme of the metempsychosis, 
the doctrine of the East, is interwoven with 
the spiritof the Koran. 

[tis easily to be apprehended how highly 
the pilgrimage to Mecca became popular 
among the Turks, from the character of Ba- 
jazet; and however his soldiery might con- 
temn his pacific disposition, his subjects deep- 
ly regarded his zeal for, and knowledge of, 
the Mussulman law. From hence the num- 
ber of pilgrims to the tomb of the Prophet 
became greatly augmented. It was not con- 
sidered right for the Sultans to perform that 
duty in person, wherefore they contented 
themselves with sending thither some pasha 
of rank as their representative. 

Bajazet had held the supreme power thirty 
years, when he was thus dethroned and put to 
death by his unnatural son Selim. The con- 
temporaries of his reign were as follows:— 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


Emperors of § Frederic II. Archduke of 





xf ’ Austria, 1440 51 

Germany. ? Maximilian TI. 1194 2 
( Edward IV. 1460 2 

Edward V. 

Kings of England 4 Richard III, 1483 3 
| Reese Vit. 1485 24 
Heury VIII. 1509 38 
Louis XI. 1461 22 
or France Charles VIII. 1483 14 
Louis XIL. 1567 17 
§ James UT, 1460 29 
Of Scotland. | James IV. 1489 95 
Somme IV. 1471 13 
funocent VIITL 14484 «66 
Popes of Rome <¢ Alexander VI. 1492 1k 
Lice Ill. 56 days. 
Julins I, 1503 9 


[The character of Bajazet, and his taste for 
literature, it is probable, excited a desire of 
learning among the people. Lacroix specifies 
a work on the Mussulman Law, by Abu 
Ahmed ben Cassim; and an abridged history 
of the Prophets, Kalifs, and Mussulman Kings, 
by Magdedin Hassan; also Khedar, or Kho- 
giah Pasha, the author of the Lives of the 
Mussulman Saints. Persia was so fortunate 
as to possess Khondemir, distinguished 
througout the East for his history. This 
highly celebrated work is composed of two 
portions, commencing at ‘the creation, and 
ending at the year 1471.. Khondemir was a 





native of Herat, the capital of Khorassan.] 
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SELIM I., SURNAMED YAVUZ, OR CRUEL.— 
NINTH REIGN, 


A. D. 1512. 


‘Crime never retrogrades. Selim ascended 
the imperial throne polluted with his father’s 
blood, and his first step was toadd to his crimes 
the death of hisbrothers. Achmet, affrighted 
and alarmed at the hostile preparations of his 
brother, and the sudden death of his father, 
took up arms to defend his life, while Selim 
rapidly into Asia, and marched against 
him. The forces of the government of Ama- 
sia. were very inadequate to resist the strength 
of the Ottoman empire. Meantime, the two 
brothers met in the plains of Enishahr, and 
fought in the foremost ranks; the brave Ach- 
met more than once rallied his broken wings, 
but at last his army being overpowered by 
numbers, was entirely put to the rout, with 
= slaughter. Achmet fought on horse- 
k, his charger received a murtal wound, 
and his eorpulence hindered his disengaging 
himself, and the delay was fatal to him. He 
fell into the power of his enemies, and was 
dragged, covered with wounds, into the pres- 
ence of his brother, when the relentless Sel- 
im, determined to free himself from every 
cause of fear, summoned the ministers of 
death, and Achmet was instantly strangled in 
his presence. Thus adding crime to crime, 
the victorious Selim directed his progress to- 
wards Magnesia, the spot where Kerkud had 
passed the thirty years since he virtuously re- 
nounced the throne, in the sweets of private 
life. How striking the contrast in the life of 
thése brothers !-—Kerkud cultivating the 
virtue of filial obedience, and renouncing the 
roffer of his tather’s throne, Selim plunging 
anto guilt of the most barbarous description, 
to dethrone an aged parent, and destroy his 
kindred race. Kerkud apprized of his dan- 
ger by. the fate of Achmet, collected to- 
gether his forces, and arrayed them against 
the murderer of his race ; but they were over- 
thrown and routed at the first charge. Ker- 
kud fled from the field of baitle, and seeking 
an asylum amid the rocks and mountain re- 
cesses of his own province, he endeavoured to 
copy the example of his uncle Zisimes, and 
escape to the Christians; but the implacable 
hatred of Selim soon tracked out his gloomy 
lair, and dragged him from his solitary asylum 
to make him experience the fatal doom of 
Achmet. 

To the murder of his brothers, Selim also 
added that of five of his nephews, the sons of 
Achmet, their inexpiable crime being that of 
their drawing their blood and lineage from 
Othman ; with these children were also 
involved all those who were attached to them. 
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murmur ; for the t, the populace, ay, 
aldisey.cil-teoahigd wiveaiy ender the on 
they had courted. At ease as to any competi. 
tor, Selim now determined to fulfil the clains 
of the impatient janizaries. Elevated to tp 
throne by the suffrages of an army, restless 
and inimical to repose, he possessed the char. 
acteristics which such bodies are awed by - 
and the very day that he displayed the horse 
tails, and gave the signal for war, he demon. 
strated to the Ottomans the sort of master 
whom they hereafter would serve. His j. 
zir-azem demanded of him in what quarter 
he would wish that his tents should be erect. 
ed, and for an answer, Selim caused him to be 
instantly strangled. The successor of the 
Vizir repeating the same query experience; 
the same destiny ; but the third, warned by 
these examples, made the tents be pitched to. 
wards the four points of the universe ; and 
when Selim demanded where his camp was 
fixed : “* Everywhere,” replied the subtle Vi. 
zir, “ thy soldiers will follow thee whitherso. 
ever thou wilt lead them.”—*“ Behold,” said 
this terrible tyrant, “ how the death of two 
Vizirs has saved the life of a third, and pro- 
cured me a capable Vizir.” He then an- 
nounced that it was Persia against which he 
should turn his arms. 

Ishmael had already assumed the surname 
of Soph, or Sophi, and had established through- 
out Persia, the reforms of the visionary Schi- 
etan. Excited by his councils, he had destroy- 
ed throughout his states, the mosques of the 
Sunnites—the sect which the ‘Turks esteem- 
ed as holding the true doctrine—and had de- 
molished the tombs of their saints; thus, to 
the incentives of plunder, and attractions of 
spoil, were now added the bitter edge of religi- 
ous hate. Selim nourished alsoa personal cause 
of suspicion and revenge, as Ishmael] had re- 
ceived, with peculiar graciousness, Solyman, 
ason of the ill-fated Achmet, who had fled 
from Amasia, to the court of Turis. The 
Shah Ishmael was no despicable enemy even 
for the sovereign of the Ottoman empire; his 
dominions comprised the provinces of Media, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Further Armenia. 

Conformably to the letter of the doctrine of 
Muhammed, the Sultan dispatched a menacing 
overture to the Persian monarch, and its style 
is curiously illustrative of the pretensions of 
these formidable rulers. The glorious Sul- 
tan Selim Khan compares himself to “ Feri 
doun, for power”—* to Iskander, for majesty 
and glory”-—“‘to Kosroes, for clemency and 
equity ; ” he terms himself “ the terror of the 
Pharaohs and tyrants of the age.” The Per- 
sian Shah is styled contemptuously the Emir: 
while the following splendid historic titles fol- 
low, as appurtenances of the Persian throne: 
“the Dahak of the East”’—“the Afrasiab of 
the age”—* the Dara of our times.” After 
a variety of threatening expressions, it con- 
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The 


' the Shah Ishmael, consisted of a copy of the 


the symbolical present of a lion. 
that he might significantly acknowledge the 
threat, dispatched to Tauris the Koran and 
the Sunna, (the Turkish book of doctrine, 
which, the Persians do not acknowledge,) 
and the gift of two enormous mastifis, with 
the remark, that his dogs would master the 
fiercest lion; having thus mutually called 
furth the bitter feelingsof religious discussion 
they prepared, each on his part, to rush 
against his foe, with the tremendous powers 
of destruction couched under their animal 
symbols. ‘The contest was between the two 
greatest powers of the East, and the leaders 
were both men of distinguished qualities. Ifthe 
Ottomans overbalanced their adversaries in 
numbers, discipline, and artillery, Ishmael, 
however, had & hundred thousand horsemen, 
aided by the aridity of the immense deserts 
which must be traversed ere they could be 
assailed. 
The consideration of the highly exasperat- 
ed and bloody struggles between Turkey and 
Persia, which continued throughout the reigns 
of the two most powerful and enlightened Em- 
perors of the Ottoman race, will be very use- 
ful for supplying a criterion of the true weight 
and natural strength of Persia, which cannot 
be more seriously impaired than by any ill-di- 
rected designs of modelling it upon a system 
of European warfare, and of encuinbering the 
descendants of the Parthians with the system 
and ordnance of disciplined armies; such ill- 
directed views end by throwing away those* 
natural advantages which were available 
ageinst the cohorts of Rome, and the janiza- 
of Turkey, and which are the real bulwarks 
of Persia. 
The Persian boundaries on the west, which 
are now defined by the river Tigris, extended 
in the reign of Ishmael to the river Euphra- 
tes, comprehending the Pashaliks of Orfa, 
Moussul, and indeed, the whole of Diarbekr, or 
Mesopotamia, with the Himmarcene hills, and 


* Nothin: is so likely fo tend to the entire subjugation 
of Persia by the Russian autocra , as he ill-timed adop 
ton of European disvip'in», the iniperfe-t a quire ven! 
of which on'y lays her frees moree mpletely at the mr 
Cy o\ the Russia armies. Aga Muhamm d, the unc! 
an! pedec-ssor of the present Shah Futteb Ali, bette: 
knqw the gen'us of the two people. By aid of acons aut 
syem of haras-ing warfare, (auct: as we shill -ee was 
adopted in th» wars of Ishnael,) he succeeded in keepin 
(hem out of Georgia. When one pressed by a f:vourite 
commander to attack the Ru sian troops, then ‘abo iring 
uuder a seeming disadvantage ; ** What !"" he exclaimed 
I would Pawtea be | ae et pariost ~~) ro oe 1 

know : will take care that | 1 not 
have rest for the soles of their fect.’ x 
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to him who treads the path of safety.” Caucasus. 
Persian demonstrations of enmity were can be better calculatad for assembling a 
exhibited in the reply, which, on the part of, ns 

bounding in every requisite for the supply of 
new doctrine of Schietan, accompanied by an army, while the mountainous chain of 
The Sultan) Taurus presented the strongest obstacles to 
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‘ With the assistance of the Most High, we|\the country of the Kourds; but on the east, 
will verify against thee the proverb which de-/the power of Persia is not so easily defined, 
clares ‘that they who sow thorus, shall reap!as it reached frequently the Caspian Sea, 
‘comprising the mountainous ridges of the 


No spot, east of Constantinople, 


large force than the plains of Erzeroum* it a- 


the advance of the Turkish forces. A large 
tract of this country was commanded by the 
Emir Ali Adulet, who had been the ally of 
Bajazet; he had now proffered the same assist- 
ance to Selim, who, ardently pressed forward 
with his army, was soon taught the error of 
trusting to such promises. 

The Turkish Emperor, who led to the en- 
counter an army of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, appears to have entertained 
the plan of following the upper branch of the 
Phrat, or Euphrates, to Bayajid, and frou 
thence, crossing the mountainous ranges of 
Ararat, to enter Persia, from the lake of Ou- 
ramia. The tracts of these mountains were 
composed of vast sandy deserts, amid which 
they were entirely neglected by the Arme- 
nian prince, who strictly limi his aid toa 
free and unmolested passage. A few days’ 
exposure to these impracticable regions, and 
their sterility reduced the immense army of 
Selim to extreme suffering. Obliged to keep 
along the Euphrates for fear of wanting wa- 
ter, while famine and the climate were dail 
breaking down the physical strength of his 
army, their sufferings were doubtless extreme’ 
ere they could ee from the towering 
masses of mountain which protect the plains 
of Tauris. At this period of difficulty, when 
the Turkish army were rea:ly for revolt, the 
tidings were spread of the advance of the Per-- 
sian forces, and the welcome news restored 
the ascendant of Selim: for the horsemen, 
shining with gold and precious stones, and at- 
tended by a multitude of camels and abundant 
supplies, offered to the eager and famished 
Ottomans a most inviting prey. 

Precipitating his marches towards the foe, 
it was in the plain of Khalderoon that the 
first battle between these rival monarchs took 





* Arz roum is the cap'tal of Great Armenia. In the 
Armenian language» it 1s culled Garen, the name of its 
founder, an Armenian prince; it is als» called Theodosi- 
ypolis, because A-atolins 2 commander of the Empe or 
Theodosivs, enb: lished and fortifiedit with a double 
wa'l,, basions. and fos-e. It is situated at the foot of a 
igh mountain, called Egarli dagh, and is sui rounded by 
numerous and populous villages. An extensive plain: 
spr-nds on the west, which is watered by several rivulets; 
the c imate is very co'd in winter, owing to the great e!- 
evation of this region: and the summer heats are tem- 
pered by breezes from the sea. 

Arz roum contains about five thousand honses the in- 
habitants of which are two thirds Turks. and one third 
Armenians. The Greek population are very few. There 
are twelve ues and two Armenian churches: the 


mo~ques and baths are its principal build: The fune- 
tio aries farea ode, a mufti,a , and au aga 
of Janizaries. 
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place. Selim, regardless of human blood, 
tised the prevailing tactics of his race.— 

“he refuse of his army were sacrificed in the 
beginning of the action without mercy ; while 
his spahis, janizaries, and artillery, were re- 
served for the period when the Persians should 
be fatigued or broken. His dispositions of 
battle finally succeeded. Forty thousand Ot- 
tomans, who perished under the arrows or 
scimetars of the Persians, could not assure the 
success of Ishmael Shah ; his squadrons spread 
themselves on every side to chase the fugi- 
tives; already they concluded the battle to be 
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took him totally unprepared for so rapid q, 
invasion. His line of dominions comprised 
the double range of mountains, with their ine 
mediate ravines and valleys, which swe, 
east and westward from Ararat towaris the 
‘eastern parts of Karamania, The iil-fito; 
prince made a vigorous resistance, though tp, 
ken at such great disadvantages ; but the y,), 
our and perseverance of the Ottoman troos 
overcame his feeble resistance. His brave 
Armenians were hunted from rock to rock 9 
savage beasts. ‘To increase his difficulties, , 
traitor, who had fied from the Sultan, was de. 





won; but the advance of Sinan Pasha with |sirous to make his treason more acceptable by 
the cannon and spahis, and the charge of the'the seizure of Ali Adulet. The helpless 
janizaries led on by Selim, changed the as-| prince,flying to hide himself amid the recesses 
pect of the day. Mowed down by the can- of his rocky fastnesses, was at length taker 
non, the Persian troops could no longer keep prisoner, with all his family, and conveye 
their ground. Their left wing had suffered into the presence of Selim. He was in a few 
greatly in the engagement; their right was! days decapitated, with his unhappy race, by 
overthrown and nearly destroyed by Sinna; command of the Sultan: and his dominions, ;) 
and the ferocity and efforts of Selim and the the* short space of six weeks, reduced to y 
janizaries completed the rout. Ishmael Shah province, and annexed to his empire. [i js 
hastened from the field with the relics of his agréed by all writers, that the Sultan return. 
force, leaving Tauris to the mercy of the con-| ed, atter this valuable acquisition, to his capi 
queror; but the Turks, who saw how dearly |tal. The troops had not yet forgot their Jas 
they had bought the victory, called it “ the year’s sufferings; and the Hungarians, avai. 
Day of Judgment.” ing themselves of the wars in the east, had 
otwithstanding the immense booty which broken their truce with the Ottomans, and 
the Turks found in the Persian camp, as well) were besieging Semendria. The were, how. 
as the spoils of Tauris, the imperious Selim! ever, defeated, and the authority of Selim was 
found his troops deaf to his yoice, when he upheld. 
commanded their advance in pursuit of Ishma-| ‘The next year presented to his ambitions 
el. The dread of similar sufferings to what! prize of much greater value. The inhabitants 
the sultry deserts had already made them ex-|of Diarbekr having long resolved to throw of 
perience, predominated over their fear of the/the Persian yoke, they resolved, as a sure 
Sultan ; and so rapidly spread the dissatisfac-| means of success, to solicit the aid of Selin; 
tion (amidst which the name of Solyman, the|and, contriving to entice the Persian gover. 
eldest son of Selim, was heard,) that the Sul-|nor, Kara Khan, to leave the city of Kam 
tan, becoming alarmed, at length submitted to’ Amid, (the ancient Amida,) the citizens shu 
the necessity, and gave the signal for retreat.|the gates, and put the garrison to the sword; 
Its expediency was soon apparent, for Ishma-|they then sent an embassy to the Sultan pro!- 
el, although vanquished in battle, had already fering their allegiance, with the request of 
drawn forces from Khorassan. His Georgian | having their countryman, Muhammed-bey {or 











horsemen gained the Euphrates before the re-' 
treating Ottomans had passed; an alarm per-| 
vaded the troops at their appearance; two 
thousand perished in the waters of that cele- 
brated river, several pieces of cannon and 
much baggage were abandoned, and Selim 
had reason for congratulation, thathe could re- 
gain Amasia with the relics of his great army. 

The first campaign was thus balanced be- 
tween these great competitors. The second, 
however, was undertaken with more prudence, 
and its results were decidedly favourable to the 
Turkish arms. Considering that he had been 
perfidiously betrayed by the Armenian prince, 
Ali Adulet, Selim had resolved on revenge ; 
he, however, dissembled, until, collecting to- 

ther his forces from the Asiatic provinces, 
a prepared to lead his army in the early 
spring against Persia. When, detaching 
twenty thousand spahis and twenty thousand 
janizaries against the Armenian Emir, they 





their governor. 

The Sultan promptly detached a large force 
to the succour of Muhammed, who overcame 
Kara Khan, and taking him prisoner, put hin 
to death. The victorious army advanced to 
Meedin, which they succeeded in taking, by 
famine and pestilence, after a tedious ané 
dangerous siege. Moussul was carried by « 
sault; and soon the course of the Euphrates 
saw only the voluntary vassals of the Ottoman 
empire; Kourdistan rapidly followed the same 
impulse ; and ere the Persian Shah could i 
terpose to prevent or avert the evil, the live 
of mountainous country, from the frontiers ©! 
the province of Nan, with the vast territories 
composing the peninsula of Mesopotamia, con 

rised between the rivers Euplirates (the 
hrat) and Tigris) the Shat (were permanent: 
ly annexed to the Turkish empire. 

The acquisition of these important and 
beautiful regions was of the most auspicious 
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nd au nature for the designs of the Turkish emperor. ; penting his unwonted clemency, rejected with 
drised They flanked the dominions of Ishmael in/scorn the idea of the Grecks re-acquiring 
IT in. their most accessible frontier, and they afford-|their possession, and with difficulty was 
Went ed most abundantly the resources of men, and|brought to allow of the Greek population 
is the supplies for the meditated war, comprising a)building the same number of churches of 
fated region once the garden of the world. In the) wood; and thus was averted a proscription 
rh ta time of Selim, it contained the remains of which would have deprived the state of her 
P Vial the most celebrated cities of history; but! most active traders and skilful artisans, as well 
Oops these, with their population, and every trace/as useful citizens. 
+p of prosperity, have gradually withered away| Selim having intimidated Persia by his ra- 
°K as under the yoke which the Mussulmansof these|pid conquests, and subdued Armenia, in the 
CS a regions were so eager to court. year of. the nu. 923, he left Constantinople, 
2 de. Elevated by these splendid successes, Se-jand advanced towards Syria, encamping in 
e by lim appears to have determined upon the con-|the plains of Aleppo. ‘The Mamluk Sultan, 
ples quest of Persia ; but the close connexion be-|Kansu Gauri, although preparing wo resist, 
“Ses tween the Shah and the Soldan gave him in-|had in fact committed no act of violence that 
aken quietude, and probably suggested the pru-|could have justified the war; and however 
Pyed dence of tarning his arms, in the next in-|cagerly ®Selim desired to find a pretext, yet 
a stance, against Egypt; after he had vainly|the guilt of shedding the blood of such zealous 
» by tried to dissolve the alliance with Persia, by| Sunnites as the Mamluks, required the form- 
nd sending an embassy to Kansu Gauri, thejality of a cause. A large detachment of 
oa Mamluk sovereign. troops under Sinan Pasha were dispatched to- 
t is In a fit of zeal arising from the success of) wards Karamania, which, meeting a band of 
urn hisarmsin Diarbekr, for which Selim believed | Circassians, were either the attacked or them- 
ral himself indebted to his zealous principles as|selves gave the first aggression; the collision 
ae a Sunnite, the Sultan sent for the Mufti,!alone sufficed to supply a motive to the am- 
~ soon after his return to his capital, and de-|bitions Selim; and the obsequious Mufti then 
had manded to have a fetsa issued against the|published a fetsa, expressing “that it was 
and Christian population of Constantinople, he} lawful to cut off that evil thorn ;” upon which 
angi having resolved upon resuming their churches) figurative threat, the war was considered as 
on granted by Muhammed, and of giving them| legalized and commendable; and Selim, hav- 
only a limited time to choose between assum-|ing formed a junction with the detachment of 
na ing the turban and death. Such would have|Sinan Pasha, now beheld himself at the head 
ats been the inevitable fate of all the Greeks who/of an army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
sal preferred the keeping of their faith to person-|men, which at least three times outnumbered 
ure al safety, but for the discretion of the Vizir|the army led by the Sultan Kansu Gaari. 
vil and the Mufti. In consequence of the Empe-| Notwithstanding, however, the inferiorit 
- ror having repaired tor a short stay at Adria-|of numbers, the bravery of the Egyptian Sol- 
_ nople, the execution of his rigorous orders|dan could have balanced the deficiency by 
but was confined to the Kaimakan; but the pa-|taking the advantage of a country intersect- 
i; triarch, incited by the secret advice of the|cy by rivulets and dikes, which the horses of 
- Vizir and Mufti, appealed to the Emperor|the Mamluks leaped easily; and the most ex- 
_ in person, and the appeal was supported by! perienced of Gauri’s generals advised him to 
lor the Mufti, who observed that Selim was/draw the numerous army of Selim, by con- 
va bound to give a hearing. The patriarch be-|tinual retreats, into the pestilential deserts 
“| ing summoned to a divan, and instructed to!environing Egypt, where they would have 
"°F pay those external acts of submission most|been insensibly destroyed by fatigue, famine, 
— likely to conciliate the imperious Selim, plead-|and miasma. But the gold, and the penetra- 
by iq ed Solely the passage of the Koran, which/|tion of Selim, had already secured for him 
af inhibits the forced conversion of all persons] partisans among the chosen servants of the 
: above the age of thirteen years, who regular-| Mamluk warrior. Khayer-bey, the governor 
. ly pay their capitation tax; a quotation which|of Damascus, and Gazel, Bey of Damascus, 
‘ the Mufti declared to be the Prophet’s law,|bore a mortal enmity to their sovereign, or 
ns and which interpretation (such was the influ-jrather, they bartered their fidelity for the per- 
. ence of the Ulema) even the imperious Selim) petuity of their present governments ; they 
reluctantly acquiesced in. Their title to their) therefore, persuaded him, that the address 
df — from the regular occupation ofjand agility of his horsemen would easily des- 
3 ¥ ich they already h been expelled, was|troy such heavy troops, crowded upon one 
sustained, upon the parole evidence of several another ; and Gauri, inconsiderately ; believ- 
“ Janizaries above a hundred years old, whichjing their advice, drew up his army in Burij 
. proved them to be substantially the property| Vaik, the tower adjoining to Aleppo. The 
of the Greek clergy, these janizaries having|'Turkish Sultan joyfully accepted the combat. 
d bs rs the fact of Muhammed’s partition) The contest proves the Mamluks to have been 
wd I 1e sacred edifices, after he in part repeo-|then the same expert and terrible horsemen 
pled his new capital, But Selim, already re-| which all writers have since described them 
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to be. Approaching ata slow pace within 
bow-shot, they with a great cry rushed on the 
Turks, furiously charging them; and, not- 
withstanding their siditiors valour, the Mam- 
luks forced thein to give ground. These skil- 
ful horsemen, by the agility of their bodies, 
eluded the strokes of their enemies, while the 
spahis, although equally brave, were neither 
so active or well trained with the formidable 
scimitar. While one wing of the Mamluk 
force charged and broke the spahis, and then 
wheeled round to their rear, Sibes, the Egyp- 
tian commander in the other wing, forbearing 
to charge in front, entered athwart the ene- 
my’s ranks, where his Mamluks make « ter- 
rible slaughter of the Asian horse, and pene- 
trated even to their very centre; so that hav 
ing broken in two the right wing of the ene- 
my, and penetrated between the front and 
rear, they caused the greatest alarm to the 
centre or main body ; and Selim, by this bold 
and unexpected manceuvre, being at once cut 
off from his foot, on whom he chiefly relied, 
was in the greatest danger, and the rather as 
his janizaries were at the same time furiously 
charged by the Mamluks, who now rushed 
upon the front of the battle; while the Asian 
horse, broken and cut to pieces, found no 
means of rallying to renew the fight. At this 
critical moment, when in fact the battle was 
already gained, and the Egyptian Soldan 
would have achieved a glorious victory, the 
traitor Khayer-bey deserted to the enemy ; and 
Selim, seizing the respite afforded by this 
timely treason, opening his columns, com- 
manded the artillery to play upon the Mamluk 
squares. Sinan Pasha, coming up also, at 
this juncture to the charge, the janizaries, 
alarmed at the danger of the Sultan, success- 
fully rallied. 

Selim commanded that their fire should be 
directed chiefly at the Mamluk horses; so that 
these brave warriors were dismounted, and 
the fortune of the day was at once changed. 
But Kansu Gauri, resolved to retrieve the bat- 
tle, or perish, now rushed forward against 
the Tarkish forces, and so vehement was the 
shock, that even in their reduced condition 
from such combined misfortunes, but for the 
treachery of Khayer, the Egyptian cavalry 
yet might have triumphed. Kansu Gauri, 
manifestiug the most surprising valour, rode 
through the field, calling aloud for the Otto- 
man Emperor; on every side he dealt mortal 
blows to his opponents, but he saw the for- 
tune of war adverse to his devoted followers; 
and it was all in vain that he made the most 
gigantic efforts. The Turkish historians ad- 
mit that he slew forty combatants with his 
own hands ; at length, overwhelmed by lassi- 
tude and rage, and the corpulence from which 
he suffered, he sunk from his horse, and ac- 
tually expired without a wound. The Turk- 
ish cannon completed the victory; but the 
Mamluks, neither losing their courage or con- 
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duct, by closing together in a body, broke 
through the enemy, and preserving their or. 
der, retreated totheircamp. This famous 
battle was fought August 17, 1516, the same 
day on which, two years before, Selim had 
overthrown Sofi Ishmael, in the Khalderoon 
plains. The Egyptians, besides their Sultan, 
lost ten thousand of their bravest Mamluks 
This victory prostrated all Syria at the feet of 
the Emperor, and the inhabitants of Aleppo 
presented the keys of their city to the con. 
queror on the ensuing morn; when Selim, 
who inherited the zealous bigotry of his 
house, endeavoured to expiate the guilt of 
shedding so much blood of the Prophet's fil. 
Jowers, by the clemency and devotional exer. 
cises which he exhibited. The citizens who 
formed the deputation were received in the 
most distinguished manner, and were each 
presented with caftans, and on the Friday, the 
Sultan attended the public prayersat the jami, 
where he heard his name read in the Kotbah. 
Already the unhappy Gauri seemed to be for- 
gotten in the glory of his conqueror, as the 
adulatory Imaum, whilst yet in the pulpit, 
was clothed in a vesture of gold; Jarge sums 
of money were also distributed in alms. By 
these acts of clemency, added to the terror of 
his arms, Selim becanfe in a short time mas 
ter of all Syria. The important cities of Da- 
mascus, ‘Tripoli, Berout, Sidon, and Anti- 
och, sent deputies to conciliate his favour, 
and acknowledge his authority. 

Selim received the representatives of Da- 
mascus with peculiar affability. That paradise 
of the East, so long the residence of the Ka- 
lifs, was a prize of great lustre, even for the 
supreme head of the Islam fatih to acquire.— 
He therefore, on the day of his entrance, or- 
dered the prayers to be recitec, and the Kot- 
bah made in his name, in the jami of Bani 
Omniyah. The next act seems one connect- 
ed with some tradition of the Surna, or tradi- 
tional doctrine, and perhaps made a feature of 
his pretension to divine illumination, as the 
Prophet’s vicar and Khalif. Performing the 
same part at Damascus, which the conqueror 
Muhammed had exhibited when he pretended 
to have found the tomb of Ayub on the mount 
which overlooked Constantinople, Selim like- 
wise sought and found the grave and inscrip- 
tion of the Shiek Muhammed Ebu-arabi, the 
conqueror of Spain. This discovery was sim- 
ilarly distinguished by the erection of a jam 


and hospital, with a kobbat or arch over the 


grave, where alms are daily distributed, ex- 
empting the whole from taxes, and confirming 


these appointments by a Hati sherifl;—pious 
acts more than sufficient to expiate, in the 
eyes of his Turkish historians, for purricide, 
fratricide, and an immense destruction of the 
human race. He then led his numerous for- 
ces, confident of victory, against the remains 
of the brave Mamluk race, having already had 
the prudence, by the means of Siran Pasha, 
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who had been dispatched thither with an over- 
whelming force, to secure the possession of 


Selim 1. 
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despair ; on the Turkish side was a vast su 
riorty of numbers, the confidence resulti 


Gaza, and the passes necessary for his march from their successes, and the desire of acqui- 


inte Egypt. 


ring the splendor and spoils of such a signal con- 


The progress of Selim through Palestine|/quest. Selim, who well understood the de- 


resembled the march ofa native prince, so 
strongly was the dread of his power impressed 
on this celebrated region. “ ‘The Holy Land,” 
so long the object of contest between the 
Christian world and the followers of Muham-! 
med’s law, was now irrevocably added to tne! 
Ottoman empire. How striking the reflec- 
tion which presses on the mind, as memory 
runs over the mere catalogue of names, preg- 
nant with wonders, which the iron yoke of 
Turkey has ground down to desolation and 
ruin! Where are Jerusaiem, Athens, with 
the splendid cities of Asia Minor, Alexandria, 
and many others which arise in every page of 
history ! 

At Ramla, Selim exhibited a trait of feroci- 
ty quite in unison with his natural temper.— 
Talking freely with his officers, Husein Pa- 
sha, one of his vizirs, with more boldness than 
prudence, enquired, * Most auspicious Emper- 
or, when shal] we enter Kuthuir Kais?” (a 
suburb of Cairo.) Selim, taking’ fire at the 
question, as if betokening too much familiari- 
ty, fiercely replied, “ We shall enter indeed 
when God pleases; but for thee, it is my plea- 
sure that thou stay here,” and immediately 
ordered his head to be struck off. 

The desert which intervenes between Syria 
and Eyypt is usually burning ard suffocating ; 
but abundant rains had preceded the march of; 
the Otfoman troops, so that, except the slight 
annoyance merely of some clonds of marau- 
ding Arabs, whom a few discharges of mus- 
ketry always dispersed, the progress of the 
Sultan was not met by any serious obstacle. 
The success of the experienced commander 
Sinan had opened to him the gates of Egypt; 
and Selim, amply rewarding his troops for the 
success which they had gained, the earnest of 
his future victories over the Mamluks, proce- 
ded to march across the country, and encamp- 
ed at Matarea, about six miles from Cairo, 
where the Egyptian forces were strongly post- 
ed. The Ottoman Emperor appears to have 
neglected no means of penetrating into the 
designs and power of his enemies, and he was 
already well advised of the Mamluk counsels. 
wep | from the disastrous fields of Alep- 
po, these brave troops, after repairing to Cai- 
ro, had elected Toman-bey for their leader, 
Who, enlisting the Ethiopian slaves, and as 
many adherents as he could collect together, 
was, at the head of forty thousand men, pre- 
pased for ancther decisive battle. The Mam- 
luks were also strengthened, by the arrival of 
Some artillery, supplied by the Grand Master 
of Rhodes, whose watchful mind recognised 
and aided as a friend whoever became an op- 
ponent to the Ottoman race. On the part, 





signs of his enemies, after alarming them by 
feigned attacks for several days, made a part 
of his army turn the flank of the Mamluk for- 
ces by the mount of the Mokattam, and sur- 
rounaials their position on every side, he pre- 
pared to attack at one and the same moment 
the whole of their line. 

The battle was most bloody and obstinate, 
and the charges of the various squadrons, in 
the sandy plains of Matarea, soon caused such 
clouds of dust to fill the air, as obscured the 
light of day. An historian of the battle, who 
was an eye-witness of the struggle, affirms 
that the troops were altogether blinded, and 
that the soldiery no longer knew the calls of 
their leaders, nor could even recognise each 
other. Selim and Toman-bey were each in 
the heat of the battle, the former amidst his 
janizaries; while the Mamluk, whose enor- 
mous bulk and strength rendered him most 
formidable, was successful against the Euro- 
pean troops, which at length took to flight ; 
they were rallied, however, by Sinan Pasha, 
who hastened to their support. While en- 
gaged in this critical effort, a charge of the 
Mamluks cut in pieces Sinan, (the bravest of 
Selim’s commanders,) with all his followers ; 
but on the left wing of the Mamluks were, in 
the absence of Toman-bey, overthrown by the 
Asiatic horse. Selim, following the tactics 
which were become invariably the Ottoman 
practice, after witnessing the charge and re- 
coil of the devoted thousands of his troops, 
which were sacrificed to break down the phy- 
sical power of the brave Egyptian warriors, at 
the close of the day, himself leading on a most 
desperate charge of his janizaries, completely 
routed and overthrew the weakened and scat- 
tered troops of the ions and fixed the 
fortunes of the fight. Toman-bey, seeing that 
all was lost, fled into Cairo with the relics of 
his army, leaving his camp and the artillery 
a prey to the victorious Ottomans. 

Thus was gained the battle of Matarea, 
which decided the destiny of Egypt; while 
Selim was so furious at the death of Sinan, in 
whom he principally confided, that he decapi- 
tated all the Mamlnk prisoners, not even spa- 
ring the wounded and dying, exclaiming, in 
allusion to the death of Sinan, “ Egypt has 
lost another Yussuff, but without Jussuf, what 
avails it to have conquered Egypt.” 

Toman-bey had no longer any resources ; 
still he armed as many as he could collect of 
the population of the immense city of Cairo, 
wherewith he guarded the castle, the hill of 
Mokattam, and the chief streets. Selim, 
however, forced his entrance by blowing open 
the Bab Zuil, the chief of Cairo, by his 





of the Mamluks, was bravery and 


cannon. The contest lasted from street to 
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street, and house to house, until the entrance 
of Mustapha Pasha with his troops, on the op- 
ite side of the city, whereby he siezed the 
orses of the Mamluks, ready bridled in their 
rear, to retreat to the desert if defeated. This 
news so discouraged the Mamluks that they 
fled in all directions, leaving the great Cairo 
to the victorious Sultan. 
Upon which, Selim, displaying the white stan- 
dard, entered to the sound of the kettle-drums, 
and all the pomp of martial triumph, and took 
— of the Mamluk Sultan’s palace.— 

‘oman-bey, who had fled in disguise, pro- 
longed an anxious existence but for a few 
days, and was betrayed by an Arab, upon 
which the cruel and remorseless Selim imme- 
diately ordered him to be hanged at the Bab 
Zuil gate; also having diligently collected 
together as many as he could find of the fugi- 
tive Mamluks, he caused them to be decapi- 
tated, and their bodies cast into the Nile.— 
Thus miserably and ignominiously perished 
the last of the Mamluk Soldans; and thus 
ended the rule of these distinguished soldiers, 
who had held Egypt in their subjection for 
three centuries. Victorious over the capital, 
the armies, and the sovereign of Egypt, Selim 
became the undisputed master of the whole 
kingdom. Alexandria opened her gates; the 
fleet, also, which Kansu Gauri had equipped 
at Suez, under the command of Rais Solyman, 
came voluntarily into port, and paid allegiance 
to Selim. While at Cairo, Selim also acquir- 
ed a distinction which ensured to the Ottoman 
race the veneration of all the faithful Mussul- 
mans who profess to admit the Sunna. One 
of the same blood as the Kalifs of Bagdad, upon 
the ruin of their capital of the Moguls, had fled 
to Egypt, and being the last of the sacred race, 
his decendants were treated with the respect 
which the suceessor of the successors of the 
the Prophet demanded. This phantom of the 
illustrious Abbassides was conducted to Con- 
stantinople, where he was maintained by the 
Sultan, who acquired thereby possession of his 
person, and the reversion of the Kalifat title 
upon his demise. His descendants eventual- 
ly sunk into the level of subjects, and were 
forgotten ; but the spiritual influence and su- 
premacy derived by this sagacious step, is by 
no means a barren privilege in the hands of 
Mahmoud, the present occupier of the Otto- 
man throne. 

Selim having reviewed his new fleet, and 
removed to Constantinople five hundred of the 
best families of Egypt, besides the treasures of 
the country, prepared to return to his capital, 
having, conformably to his oath, confided 
Eevot to the administration of Khayer-bev, 
and Damascus, with Syria and Palestine, to 
Gazel-bey. 

Within the space of one short year, Selim 
added more territories to the Ottoman empire, 
than any of his predecessors had been able to 
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riff of Mecca brought the keys of his sacred 
city to Selim, and openly acknowledged his 
sovereignty, and by his authority the wander. 
ing tribes of Arabs were induced voluntarily 
so submit to him, and to deliver hostages tj; 
their fidelity ; itis, therefore, from this period 
that may be traced the duty which, as com. 
mander of the Faithful, has been annually 
performed, of the Haj, or leading the zealous 
Mussulmans safely to and from their pilgrim. 
age to the sacred territory of Mecca and Me. 
dina—a privilege which henceforth the Sy). 
tans attached to the Pashalik of Damascus. 
Thus, by a union of policy and military talents, 
Selim collected into his powerful grasp the 
scattered links of influence andgreatness which 
had formed the lustre of the Kalif’s tlione, 
He was lord of the celebrated Misr, of the lux. 
urious Antioch, of the far-famed Damascus, 
and of holy Jerusalem. ‘The Arab tribes paid 
him homage as to their suzerian governor; 
the Scheriff or prince of the sacred territory 
of Mecca acknowledged him, and his succes- 
sors the ‘Turkish emperors, for the guardians 
and protectors of the Mussulman affairs ; and, 
to crown his glory, the lineal descendants of 
the Kalifs, and the spiritual head and fount of 
Islam’s faith, devolved on him his affluence of 
divine authority and jurisdiction over all the 
disciples of the Prophet. Can we wonder, 
then, that sucha flow of prosperity should in- 
toxicate the proud possessor of the Ottoman 
throne? One only step was still wanting to 
fill up every desire, and it might be supposed 
to have been supplied by the submissive en- 
bassy and ascriptive titles ot’ supreme dignity 
bestowed on him by his ancient rival and ene- 
my, Shah Ishmael. This prince, becoming 
justly alarmed at the vast increase of power 
which the Turkish empire had gained, now 
endeavoured, by timely concessions and re- 
spectful adulation, to soothe and conciliate the 
Emperor. Having arrived at Aleppo, in Ra- 
mazan 925, Selim was met there by a Persian 
ambassador, bearing magnificent presents, who 
saluted him, by the Shah’s command, as “Shah 
in Shah-alem,” or the Emperor of Emperors. 
It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise, 
that Selim’s pride was so swollen by these 
great victories and his unexampled success, 
that after having made his triumphal entry 
into Constantinople, he made a public vow or 
oath, “ not to recede a step until he had utter- 
ly subverted the Persian empire, and had ex- 
tinguished a race odious to God and man.”— 
So arrogantly did this vainglorious conqueror 
challenge success, as if the fortune of war was 
henceforth at his own disposal. 

Vast preparations were, indeed, by his com- 
mand, made throughout his empire for the de- 
signs which he formed ; as, beside his Persian 
warfare, they embraced a fierce attack on the 
Knights of Rhodes and the Christian world; 
but happily for Christendom, his great projects 
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ces of the state, both private and public, being 
completely drained by his foreign wars. Two 
hundred galleys were at length equipped, and 
the accumulation of troops proclaimed the de- 
signs of Selim unaltered ; whilst he saw with 
regret, that the season for hostilities against 
Persia was past for that year. At the com- 
mencement of winter, to divert his mind, he 
renaired to Adrianople, and there he visited 
the tombs of his ancestors; but he had scarce- 
ly reached “ Suasot di” river in Thrace, a 
memorable spot in the life of his father Baja- 
zet, when he was seized with a slight fever; 
the next day an imposthume appeared in his 
thigh ; the obstinate ulcer infected his whole 
body, so that he became a most loathsome 
spectacle; and, after forty days of exquisite 
torture rather than sickness, the splendour of; 
the Ottoman world expired, on Sunday the 
ninth day of Shawal, about sunset. In his 
last moments, he is said to have reproached 
himself with the blood which he had so wan- 
tonly and profusely shed; and, as if the scene 
should mark his punishment, Selim made his 
last halt at Tchourlou in Thrace, on the very 
spot where he first met his father in battle. 
Ferhad Pasha, who had alone staid with the 
Emperor, concealing his death from the other 
Vizirs, for fear ot commotion, dispatched the 
account to Solyman, the eldest son of Selim, 
then residing at T'rebisond. ‘That prince, 
hastening to Constantinople, was received by 
all the ministers of his father, clothed in 
mourning, who saluted him Emperor. The 
same day at noon, he went, attended by all his 
court, to meet his father’s funeral, and con- 
ducted the body with great state to the jami 
built by Muhammed Il., where it was depos- 
ited, with this inscription on the tomb: “This 
year, Sultan Selim departed to an everlasting 
kingdom, leaving the empire of the world to 
Soliman.” 

The sirname of Yavuz, or ferocious, which 
the Turks gave to this prince, denote fully the 
violence and sanguinary disposition of the 
pres of his father and brothers. He go- 
verned his empire despotically; but nine 
years of cruelties cannot deprive the son of 
Bajazet of the great qualities which distin- 
guish him as a sovereign. Never did any 
one better understand public affairs. He pos- 
sessed, says Herbelot, all the sciences valued 
by the Mussulmans. He was greatly skilled 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish lan- 
guages; there are fine verses existing, in the 
latter tongue, of his own composition. The 
Sagacity and penetration of Selim were sur- 
prising, and many apt sayings testify the im- 
pression which existed of his accurate know- 
ledge ofall that passed ; he was the first of the 
Turkish Emperors who mixed in disguise 
among his subjects, to learn their sentiments 
and watchevents, As to his military talents, 
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felt at every point, so that not the slightest 
seditious movement occurred in his reign.— 
The most trifling matters often mark the 
greatest consequences, and thus Selim was 
the first Ottoman prince who cut his beard 
after his accession to the throne; but this in- 
novation, Which would probably have cost an 
ordinary prince the empire, drew forth only a 
pleasantry from the Mufti, “ that he did not 
wear his beard as his predecessors, to pre- 
vent his Vizirs from leading him by it.” Woe 
to the Vizir who sported with his ferocious 
master, for neither fidelity, nor services, nor 
valour, ever screened him from his wrath.— 
The continental wars in which Selim was 
engaged, did not interfere with his plans of 
embellishing his principal cities with magni- 
ficent buildings. He caused a mosque or 
temple to be built at Adrianople, which the 
Turks consider as a most perfect nodel of ar- 
chitectural excellence. The portico is orna- 
mented with columns of porphyry; but the 
most vaunted feature of the structure is its 
nine hundred and ninety-nine windows. Se- 
lim had commanded that it should hold a 
thousand lights, and on the discovery of the 
deficiency, he, with his usual severity, com- 
manded the architect to be hanged; the artist, 
thereupon, prostrating himself at the Sultan’s 
feet, observed, “ that he would willingly sub- 
mit to death, if in the empire there could be 
found an achitect who could add one window 
to the edifice without a violation of the rules 
of architecture. Moreover,” he said, “one 
thousand was a number less likely to seize on 
the vulgar appreciation of the marvellous, 
than that of nine hundred and ninety-nine, 
and he had therefore purposely omitted one 
in his plan.” Selim was so charmed with 
the defence of the architect, that he not only 
pardoned him, but loaded him with benefits, 

Selim caused the arsenalat Pera to be 
built for the construction of vessels, so that 
the Turks may be said to owe their marine to 
this prince. ‘This establishment he made en- 
tirely subject to the Capitain Pasha, or High 
Admiral. 
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{ Achmed-men Sunbul Shaik wrote a histo- 
ry of the conquest of Egypt by Selim, and 
Al-Hadi composed an Ottoman history in 





they are rpm el and so well did he 
arrange his expeditions, that his presence was 


Turkish verse to the reign of Solyman. 
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Lacroix says, that Selim conveyed a capital 
musician from Persia, to improve the art of 
music, who, after the victory of Selim at 
Khalderoon, attached himself to that monarch, 
and charmed Constantinople by his songs and 
poetry. Gulam, his pupil, was in equal es- 
teem with his master. 

A copper coin of the date of Hej 918 (1512,) 
struck at Constantinople, and inscribed with 
“ Selim ben Bayazid,” is the only coin that is 
noticed, in the Numismata, of this prince’s 
reign. } 





CHAPTER XL. 
SOLYMAN I. SURNAMED KANUNI.*— 
TENTH REIGN.—A. D. 1519. 


Ir Selim was the pride as well as the terror 
of the Ottoman empire, Solyman may be 
termed its glory. Under his rule, the char- 
acter of its court became changed from the 
stern and secret abode of the Hankier,} or 
Manslayer, to the palace of a magnificent and 
enlightened prince, assimilated in its charac- 
ter to the cultivated habits and patronising 
bounty of the court of Bagdad under the Ca- 
liph Haroun, who lives in the enchant- 
ing tales of Arabia. It is a truly refresh- 
ing relief from the usual blood-stained an- 
nals of the Ottoman princes, to consider 
the great actions, and still — designs, of 
one of their race, who filled the throne, for 
nearly half a century, with such distinguished 
lustre. The most favourable presages usher- 
ed in the new reign, tor it was remarked as 
an auspicious circumstance, that he was born 
in the year 900 of the Hejira, and that he was 
the tenth Sultan of his race. The Ottomans 
are deeply attached to perfect numbers, while 
the Prophet himself, following the practice 
of paganism, rather inclined to the imperfect 
quantities of three, seven, or nine, as most 
agreeable to heaven: it is a coincidence that 
also deserves to be named, that he began his 
reign in the same year that Charles V. was 
crowned as Emperor. His first ordinance 
was an act full of honour and nobleness of 
character, by causing it to be proclaimed 
throughout the empire, that whoever had 
been unjustly aggrieved, either by the Sultan 
his father, or by his ministers, should be in- 
demnified out of the imperial treasury. He 
kept his word ; and the action is the more 





* Kanuni means, Institutor of Rules: for Solyman in- 
stituted the written laws which now regulate the Otto 
man court and state, where affairs, before his reign. were 
ruled on custom, or by the will of the Sultan, From the 
circumstance of his framing ihe written laws, he is paint- 
ed with a book in his hand. 

t Among all the titles assumed by the Ottoman Sultan, 
that of Manslayer is generally given to him by his follow- 
ers, because the law invests him with absolute power 
over the lives of his subjects. 
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honourable, as, in the Turkish estimatio, 
whatever has been put into the Sultan’s tro, 
sury is as precious as if offered to God. 

he news of the overthrow of the Soldan’s 
throne was felt throughout Europe ; {iy ;; 
announced the dangers threatening Chris. 
tendom from the rapid and portentous grows) 
of the Ottoman power. The exploits of gp. 
lim appeared to have left nothing in Asia t) 
attract the attention of his successor, but sin. 
ply to preserve and consolidate the vast ey. 
pire which he had acquired. Europe, there. 
fore, was threatened with dangers the mor 
immiment and pressing. 

The great enterprises which had occupied 
the sre of Selim, were the subversion of the 
Persian state, and the ruin of Christendom, 
commencing with the expulsion of the Knights 
of Rhodes. Until now the Mussulman prin. 
ces had observed, in some degree, the law of 
Muhammed towards each other’s possessions, 
and however they might quarrel regarding 
their frontiers, they always considered the 
war against infidels as the only legitimate 
call to arms. 

The early Ottoman princes, after exacting 
from their vassals the assigned quota of aids, 
had bent the whole strength of their armies 
against the Christian states; but happily for 
Europe, with the growth of her power had 
sprung up, in the Ottoman princes, new 
views of policy and of revenge. No feeling 
is so bitter as that of religious enmity, grov- 
ing out of a difference of opinion, among par- 
ties of the same faith; and Schietan, the insiz- 
nificant dervise of Anatolia, who, as we have 
seen,in the reign of Bajazet, the grandfather o! 
Solyman, infused his hatred of the Turks and 
his heretical doctrines into the princes of the 
Sefi race, became thereby the instrument of 

roducing a new scene of politics and of wars 
in the East, which fortunately occupied the 
armies and drained the resources of Turkey, 
at the critical moment that her power, andthe 
energy of her rulers, furnished the most fa- 
vourable and adequate means for overpower- 
ing the Christian states, or at least of over- 
running Italy and Germany. At present, 
however, the submission of the Persian Shab, 
and the peace of Asia, rendered it optional 
with Solyman to select the east or the west 
for the scene of his exploits. The reign o 
Solyman , as usual, with a revolt. a- 
zel Pasha, the traitor who received Damascus 
and the government of Syria for his treason, 
was desirous of an alliance with Khayerbeg, 
the Governor of Egypt, and of their asserting 
their independency. The attempt appears a2 
act of infatuation; and Ferhad-bey, who was 
deputed to the task, fiercely attacking his 
camp, exterminated the whole rebel army, 
and slew their leader. 

The situation of the Christian world was 


this juncture most favourable for the views of 


Solyman. The pope was fully occupied bs 
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Solyman I. 


rising opinions of Luther; the hatred 
3 cabawes views of Charles V. and Fran- 
cis I. rendered them indifferent to what was 
passing 1u the East. The glorious reign of Ma- 
thias Corvinushad formed a powerful king- 
dom, comprising Hungary, Bohemia, Transy!- 
yania, Esclavonia, Bosnia, Wallachia, and 
the southern part of Poland. This was the 
meridian of Hungarian greatness; and the 
resources of such a state, taking into the ac- 
count its local advantages, and the warlike 
spirit of its population, could have resisted 
even the power of the Ottoman empire. It 
languished under the feeble Uladislaus, the 
unworthy successor of Corvinus, and his court 
was the scene of domestic discord. After ten 
years ingloriously passed, he died, leaving his 
important dominions to Louis IL, a minor of 
ten years of age, and a council of ministers, 
who only sought their own advantage. One 
act of Uladislaus, however, marks a very im- 
portant point of history, by the marriage of 
Anne, his daughter, with the Archduke Fer- 
_ dinand, whereby the house of Austria inherit- 
ed thecrownsof Bohemia and Hungary, as 
wellas their other important eastern posses- 
sions. ‘The Ottoman princes and their troops 
could not remain in peace ; and the ministers 
of Louis were so imprudent as to supply to 
the passions of Solyman the precise motive 
which determined his enterprises. The am- 
bassadors sent by Solyman to announce his 
accession to the throne were insulted by the 
Hungarians, and the weak counsels of that 
country hesitated to disavow or punish the act. 
The ambitious Sultan seized eagerly on the 
pretext, and the war was begun by the siege 
of Belgrade. Seated on the point of junc- 
_ tion of the Drave and the Danube, the walls 
are protected by their united streams. The 
siege was formed with vigour; while the 
__ troops, animated by the presence and example 
of their young Sultan, made incredible efforts 
to reduce the place. The batteries were in- 
cessantly playing on the works, and the treach- 
ery of two individuals communicating the 
point of weakness, every effort was directed 
to the side of the walls on the stream of the 
Drave. By the aid of mines, a practicable 
breach was soon made. ‘The genius of Hun- 
niades no longer watched over its ramparts, 
and, in less than a month, this key of Hunga- 
ry, which had so long resisted the most war- 
like of his race, became the possession of Soly- 
man. 

The acquisition of this important fortress 
opened to the arms of the Sultan the road to 
Buda; but he meditated for the next year, a 
more distinguished conquest, and forbore for 
the present, to penetrate farther into Hunga- 
ry. After fortifying anew his great acquisi- 
toa, the victorious Solyman returned to Con- 

| Stan Keeping in view his father’s 


design of humbling the Persian empire, he 
took advantage of a real or pretended conspir- 
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acy of Ali-bey, Prince of Armenia, whom 
Selim had entrusted with the region of Tau- 
ris, the key to the Persian states ; thither Fer- 
had Pasha was deputed to accomplish the 
will of the Sultan; who having invited Ali 
to a conference, that prince repaired without 
suspicion to his presence, and, coming to his 
tent, was with his two sons put to death; 
whereby the important province was placed 
thenceforth securely in the hands of an Otto- 
man governor. 

It was in 928 Hej. that Solyman, having 
made all his preparations, complete, embark- 
ed anarmy of one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, conveyed by a fleet of four hundred 
sail, against the Knights of Rhodes. This 
celebrated order which was first instituted for 
the defence of the Holy Sepulchre, had, since 
the loss of Jerusalem, found, in 1309, an asy- 
lum and abode in the bosom of the Greek em- 
pire; but, since the capture of Constantino- 
ple, and the subjugation of Greece, they stood 
alone in the Egean Sea, to become the per- 
petual maritime enemy and assailant of the 
Ottoman power. No truce could allay the 
spirit of rancour and hate existing in both 
parties, nor were causes of war ever wanting 
to either state who sought to attack the oth- 
er. The order had recently chosen Philip 
de Villiers Lisle-Adam to be her Grand Mas- 
ter, who found, at the most only five or six 
thousand men capable of bearing arms in the 
city; added to whom were six hundred 
Knights and five hundred Candiots. Such 
were the means of defence which this brave 
man had to oppose the mighty preparations of 
Solyman. The signal of the Turkish Emper- 
or’s summons was announced to the Rhodians 
by large fires at night, as beacons, in the op- 
posite forests of Lycia; and a galley being at 
length dispatched to know the cause, the sum- 
mons of Solyman was thrown on board, 
which required the submision of the order. 
and the surrender of the island to his arms. 

The city of Rhodes stands on the north 
side of the island, by the sea side, where it has 
two ports ; one for galleys, tothe north; the 
other for ships, tothe east. It was enclosed 
with a very strong double wall,which had se- 
veral Rese Srv gates, and was defended by 
five great bulwarks, thirteen fine towers, and 
very deep ditches, After having invested the 
city, and directed their batteries against the 
bastions of England and of Provence, the be- 
siegers opened their trenches; but the 
Knights by their frequent sallies, ruining 
their works, and cutting to pieces their de- 
fenders, gave a presage to the Turks of the 
almost insurmountable difficulties. Yet, the 
loss of the knights, incomparably small as it 
was, outweighed the success, as they had no 
power of increasing the number of their de- 
fenders. {n this siege were employed all the 
resources of the mi art known at that 





time; and both parties fought as if the dis- 
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pute had been for the empire of the East, ra- 
ther than the possession of a single city.— 
The Turks, however, being constantly repuls- 
ed, murmured at length against their com- 
mander ; and so often driven from the breach 
they absolutely refused any more to be led to 
the assault, Mustapha, finding neither pray- 
ers nor menaces could inspire them with the 
proper spirit, after acquainting the Sultan 
with the state of his affairs, recommended him 
to revive the courage of his forces by his pre- 
sence. Solyman instantly set out, and arriv- 
ed at the camp on the 24th of August. The 
acclamations of the troops, and the discharges 
of the artillery, announced his arrival. Ap- 
pearances soon assumed a more exhilarating 
complexion ; intrepidity, courage, and perse- 
verance succeeded to murmurs and revolt.— 
The janizaries signalised themselves by pro- 
digious efforts, and performed a number of 
surprising exploits. At length the 24th of 
September was fixed on for the general as- 
sault; and this immense mass of troops being 
put in motion, they rushed simultaneously to 
the breaches. ‘They were received with the 
most settled and desperate courage. Never 
was there a more sanguinary combat: the 
Turks were repulsed and slaughtered by 
thousands ; and notwithstanding the menaces 
and exertions of Mustapha, they were finally 
driven into the ditches, and put to flight, af- 
ter a loss of twenty thousand men. Solyman 


yo at the ill success of the siege, depriv- 
ed Mustapha of the Viziriat and of the com- 
mand of the army, and deposed the Capitan 


Pasha. The care of the siege was now con- 
fided to Peri Pasha, who resolved to proceed 
henceforth by famine and by mining. The 
liberality of the Sultan had attracted to the 
service the prime engincers of the age, and 
the art of carrying on the mines, hitherto so 
little known, was prosecuted with great vig- 
our; but the besieged had a powerful auxilia- 
ry in the celebrated engineer called Gabriel 
Martiningo, who came to their aid from Candia. 
He is said to have countermined no less than fif- 
ty-five mines during this siege. At length des- 
pair itself could no longer protract the de- 
fence; for the bulwarks of Rhodes were re- 
duced to heaps of rubbish, which merely hid 
but could not protect, her defenders, so that 
the hour of her inevitable fate approached,— 
Asa closing scene, the Grand Master had to 
perform a painful act of justice on a treacher- 
ous knight, the Chancellor D’Amaral, who 
had maintained a treasonable correspondence 
with the Turks. He was consigned to the 
executioner, and Solyman spared thereby the 
infliction of deserved punishment, when L’ 
Isle-Adam, yielding to the extremity to which 
Rhodes was reduced, consented to capitulate. 

Thus, after a period of two hundred and 
twenty years, the sovereignty of this fine 
island was taken from its brave defenders, 
who throughout that period had rendered such 
signal service to Christendom. 
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The Sultan entered the city in triumph oy 
Christmas day, and as he would fain enter the 
palace of the Grand Master, L’Isle-Aday) 
went forth to meet his conqueror. Solymay 
accosted him in an affable manner, and ey. 
horted him to support his misfortune wit) 
courage; assuring him that he might peace. 
bly embark every thing belonging to the or. 
der, as wel! asthe Rhodians who might wis) 
to follow him ; adding, “ that if the time 4). 
lotted was not suflicient, it should be prolong. 
ed.” He gave the Grand Master the mos 
solemn assurances of a faithful performance 
of the treaty; then, turning to Achmed, he 
uttered the feeling remark which did his heart 
such honour :—“ It is not without some pain 
that I oblige this Christian, at his age, to g 
so heavily out of his home.” The Grand 
Master hasted to sail from Rhodes, previously 
to the Sultan’s departure, conveying in his 
fleet about four thousand of the Rhodians, 
(mourning for the loss of their homes,) and 
the shattered relics of the order; while the 
conqueror repaired to Constantinople with his 
diminished army, having lost, by this famous 
siege, a fourth part of its original numbers. 

The events of the siege had withdrawn 
from Mustapha, the Vizir-azem, the commu 
of the army and the Viziriat; but the gener. 
ous Solyman softened his disgrace, by contid- 
ing to his charge the kingdom of Egypt, 
which the death of Khayer Pasha had plung- 
ed into disorder and revolt. 

Mustapha, at first, so well justified the cor- 
fidence of his master, that he speedily reduc- 
ed the refractory Egyptians, and established 
tranquillity and submission. The Sultan then 
proceeded to exercise his discernment, by ap 
pointing one Abrahim to be the Grand Vizir. 
This fortunate individual was only a common 
jJanizary ; but his daring valour had been ne 
ticed and appreciated by Solyman. ‘The ele 
vation of Abrahim caused a universal surprise, 
but in Mustapha it excited mortal resentment: 
and, as Solyman had placed all the power o! 
Egypt in his keeping, (only reserving to lis 
throne the supremacy of his name in the coil 
age and daily prayers,) so Mustapha resolve 
on turning the means he possessed against lis 
benefactor. He was, however, speedily ant 
properly punished ; for Mehemet, the Tikier 
effendi, or secretary for letters, having & 
quired a knowledge of the intended treaso!, 
without any loss of time denounced Must 
pha to the soldiery and populace, by whom he 
was chased from Cairo. Solyman, upon Tt 
ceiving the account thereof, appointed Me 
hemet to succeed to the vacant post, with the 
title of Governor; and Mehemet, forthwit! 
putting himself at the head of the jamizaries 
sent to his assistance, and seeking out Must 
pha, whohad procured some Arab troops in the 


neighbourhood to éspouse his party, challeng- 


ed him to single combat, in which having be 
come master of his persun, he speedily struck 
off his head. 
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The great talents which Abrahim eventu- 
ally displayed, fully justified the choice of 
Solyman, who loaded his favourite with hon- 
ours and greatness, and at length bestowed 
his own sister on him in marriage, honouring, 
by his presence, the magnificent fetes given 
on the occasion. Since this period, the Otto- 
man princes often adopted the practice and 
example set by Solyman, of giving their sis- 
ters in marriage to the Pashas; but instead of 
its being (as was the case with Abrahim) a 
pledge of regard, they are usually made _ the 
instruments of extorting from the Pashas their 
enormous wealth. 

Notwithstanding the death of Mustapha, 
the troubles of Egypt increased. Several fu- 
gitive Mamluks, who had escaped the over- 
throw of their sovereign, Toman-bey, return- 
ed thither at the invitation of Mustapha, and/! 
fonented revolt : so that Solyman, judging the 
evil to have become serious, sent thither the 
the new Vizir with a confident army. The 
vigour and military talents which this great 
mun evinced were fully successful ; the rebels 
were defeated in every battle, the revolted 
towns were taken, and, having punished the 
authors of the revolt, and confided the ad-, 
ministration of Egypt to Solyman, the admiral | 
to whom the Sultan Selim was indebted for 
the fleet of the Mamluks, [brahim returned in 
triumph to receive the thanks of his gracious 
master, 

Hitherto, Solyman liad appeared only as a 
warrior ; he now commenced a career of glory 
as legislator arntd reformer. The finances and 
the administration of justice were established 
on bases of order and equality; and the do- 
mestic, national, and military regulations, 
were so judiciously adapted to the Turkish 
character, that they have remained the per- 
manent constitutions of the Ottoman empire 
to the present day. Jt was under this prince 
that the celebrated grated window was open- 
ed into the divan, whence the regard of the 
Sultan can survey, and unseen, can also listen 
to, whatever passes in that assembly. A re- 
markable anecdote. is given of an heretical 
member of the Ulema being condemned for 
publicly stating, that Christ was a prophet 
superior to Muhammed; Solyman, however, 
who had heard the sentence, unseen by the 
divan, instantly, by a chaiou, admonished them 
to forbear from executing their sentence, or- 
dering the cause fo be brought before the 

Mufti, and that the offender should have time 
given him to retract. In the end, the abjurer 
of Islamism was beheaded, and this punish- 
ment was decreed henceforth against every 
Mussulman who should, even as a point of ar- 
gument, endeavour to prove the mission of 
Jesus of higher dignity than that of the Mec- 
can Prophet. 

The sagacity of Solyman could not be 

blinded to the arrogance and influence of the 
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their strength by increasing the numbers and 
titles of the spahis. ‘T'he custody of the sera- 
glio was also withdrawn froma their corps, and 
confided to a new race of guards, who, to al- 
iay the jealousy of the military, were desig- 
nated simply as Bostangis, or Gardeners.— 
‘I'hese new-eomers were, however, selected 
from martial classes, and were soon taught 
that their duty was to watch over the safety 
of the prince, rather than the care of gar- 
dens. It will be seen in the sequel of these 
ges, how remarkably the foresight of Soly- 
man had provided the remedy,* and suitably 
adapted it to the danger. The janizaries, who 
had in silence nourished resentment for the 
loss of the plunder of Rhodes, now gave vent 
to their seditious spirit, strengthened by two 
years of idjeness ; they broke open the Def- 
terdar’s palace, and pillaged the treasury, and 
even proceeded to violate a mosque. During 
this act of outrage, the knowledge of the re- 
volt reached the ears of the Sultan, who pre- 
sented himself to the rebels. ‘Phe majesty 
of Solyman rebuked at once the spirits of the 
most violent; and the Emperor, (clement, as 
well as politic,) having punished four of the 
ringleaders with death, on the spot, accepted 
the humble submissions of the silenced crowd, 
and dismissed them to their Odas. The scene 
that passed admonished the Sultan, that inac- 
tivity is a state of civil peril. Astate of peace 
is am anomaly in the barbaric tone of the 
‘Turkish character, which requires a state of 
excited passion, fed by the thirst of spoils and 
of plunder, of warlike expeditions and stimu- 
lated exertions, and of military exploits. De- 
void of these calls, the Turk sinks into a list- 
lessand sombre apathy, from which heawak- 
ens to display his hard and ruthess passion s, 
if acted upon by any call of public or private 
interest. The contest with Hungary had been 
suspended, not finished, by either party; the 
lists were yet open, as not even a truce had 
been made, so improvidently hed the ministers 
of Louis managed the breathing time afforded 
them by the attack on Rhodes, and the sub- 
sequent forbearance of Solyman; and as he 
now broke in upon that kingdom with an 
overwhelming army of two hundred thousand 
men, the historians of that period almost 
charge it as a crime on the Sultan, that the 
folly or blindness of the Hungarians had no 
suspicion of his design. The same fatality, 
which had thas brought to the brink of ruin 
the splendid dominions of Corvinus, continued 
to prevail; and although twenty-five thous- 





*It cannot fail to strike the reader as a singular coiuci- 
dence of dates, that in 1824, the present Sultan Mahmou4 
should employ the bostangis to effect the work planned 
for them in 1524. He evidently harboured, from his ac- 
cession, the determined resolve to exterminate the dan- 
zerous janizaries, and he began his measures by silently 
increasing the bostangis to the number of twenty-four 
thousand ; by which means he was enabled to break the 
strength of the janizaries, and massacre the whole body 
of them resident in the capital, before they could be as- 
-ivted from the provinces. 





Janizaries ; he therefore sought to diminish 
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and horse were all the troops'that could be thus 
hastily drawn together, yet the generality of 


the soldiers, and Tomoreus, the Archbishop of | 


Colossa, courageous, but rash and imprudent, 
insisted upon engaging with the enemy ; also, 
as if they sought to perfect his ruin, nothing 
but the presence of the young king would sa- 
tisfy the soldiers. The fatal field of Mohatz 
was the scene of their overthrow. The Turk- 
ish cavalry having surrounded the Hungarian 
forces, and straitened them for want of water, 
they prepared to break into their lines. To- 
moreus made no bad disposal of his little 
means; he drew up his horse in two lines, 
and barricaded his camp by double rows of 
waggons ; but while the janizaries destroyed 
the body-guards, the spahis broke into the 
camp; the battle soon became a mere rout; 
the youthful king fled from the field, and was 
drowned in a filthy ditch, into which his horse 
had plunged him. The Archbishop. and most 
of the Hungarian nobles as well as soldiers, 
were slain in the pursuit. When the head of 
the unfortunate Louis, with those of the 
bishops, was exhibited to the Sultan, he com- 
passioned the fate of the young king, saying, 
that “ he came not to take the kingdom from 
him, but torevenge his former injuries on the 
Hungarians.” 

The next day, the Sultan took the road to 
Buda, which, with the whole kingdom, was de- 
fenceless and open to his attacks. That capi- 
tal, in fact, was entered almost without oppo- 





* Mathias Corvinus fr thirty years spared no expen-e 
in the*acquisition of @ library, which piaced bim on the 
footing of the most illustrious of the Medici race At 
thecap‘ure of Buda, this library, with all its exqui-it. 
appurtenances, became a prey to the rapacity of tre 
Turkish soldiers ‘Uhe bidings, torn from the tnvaluble 
treacures which they p-otected, were stripped of their 
ornaments. The manuu-cripts were either burnt or tramp- 
led to atoms, aml what bad survived the iguoran: bar 
barisin of Turkish plunder, were cram ned into a -ubter- 
raneous vaalt, to moulde. or perish Of thirty-four tlion- 
sand volumes, scarcely three hundred are now kKuown to 
exict in the imperial library a’ Vienua,—{Vibdin’s Riblio- 
graphical Tour,) Dr. Walsh siates that Cardina! Res 
mani offered 200,000 ducats for the books: but these c:u- 

rs against the lights of Europe refuset the money, 
destroyed the books. Dr, Walsh found Buda flourish- 
img, and the Athens of the provinces; whereby it is 
proved, that knowledge will survive many deadly blows 
against iis existeuce. There is an inuace vigour in the 
faculties of man, when oace they called forth by intel 
lectual unprovement, which no calamity can quel! or- 
rivation sub.eit. The library of Co: vinus perished, aud 
is fine classics, the fruits of thirty amanuensis, employ- 
ed by his liberality, were scattered 'a the winds; but the 
seed they had sown maintaived a germ of vitality, which 
shot up aad fructified to the benefii of future geucrations 
—s° great is the benefit of rn encouragement to the 
diffusion of knowledge. “ University is now very 
thriving. It is endowed with Professors in natural bis- 
tory and botany, besides those of other sciences. It con- 
tains some fine instruments of natural philosophy, me 
chanical models, and a museuin, which is esteemed one 
of the best in Europe. It is singular that this era.seems 
to have been marked by a taste for music both among the 
Tarks and the Hungarians; the latter are indebted for 
this refined pleasure, which they still particularly cul 
tivate, to the illustrious Corvinus. Lt was brought to such 
perfection in his reign, that the ltalians who visited Buda 
declared that the music of bis chapel exceeded any thing 
poy nad heard in their own country.”—Walsh’s Tour, 
p. 401. 








sition;* and Pest, which crowns the opposite 
banks, of the Danube, and was strongly forti. 
fied, opened her gatesto the conqueror,— 
There was, in truth, nospot that seemed ty 
present.an obstacle to the Ottoman forces, but 
a difficult pass in the mountains, near Ltaa}, 
where the Hungarians had sent the richest of 
their effects with their wives and children, as 
a safe asylum. Even here nothing could be 
long sheltered from the swords of tne Turks, 
for this last barrier was also forced, and the 
janizaries were ainply recompensed for the 
restraint which they had submitted to a 
Rhodes, by an unbounded license to plunder 
and destroy. Having ravaged the whole coup. 
try with fire and sword, and incapacitated 
for any resistance, Solyman brought back his 
troops to the plainsof Adrianople on the ap 
proach of winter, bending under a weight of 
booty, but without his having placed a single 
garrison in any Hungarian town. 

It is difficult to trace what could be the po- 
licy of Solyman at this juncture ; whether he 
reckoned upon the Hungarians becoming an 
easier prey to his arms at another season, by 
reason of their multiplied miseries ; or intend- 
ed to renew his attack, and penetrate to Vi- 
enna, in the next spring: whatever it might 
be, the golden opportunity presented to his 
reach by splendid victory never returned.— 
Unforeseen dangers arose in. the east, which 
occupied for a time the whole of his attention, 
and the flower of his army; and when he 
would have remedied the oversight, and have 
gathered up the fruits of his success, the pro- 
pitious moment was past. Had he followed 
up instantly the panie which the death of their 
king had produced on the people of Hungary, 
and proposed to them the same liberal terms 
as his predecessors had granted to the two 
principalities, his success would probably 
have been the same. But the abject fortunes 
of this desolated kingdom were eventually the 
cause of its preservation as a Christian state, 
whence, by uniting at length its fortunes to 
the propitious destiny of the Anstrian race, 
after much of suffering, it finally established 
its. national character and polical existence; 
and the Sultans soon became sensible, that 
henceforth the battle for dominion must not 
be fought in the Hungarian plains, but under 
the walls of Vienna. 





CHAPTER XII. 
SOLYMAN L—CONTINUED. 


THe revolution in Asia, at this critical junc: 
ture, arose to divert the power and attention 
of the Sultan from completing his conquest of 
Hungary, was founded on a singular report o! 
his death, which flew with the rapidity of 
lightning throughout the provinces: whether 
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it was invented by malice, or arose from the 
singular and striking mutation of worldly 
events; the result of this intelligence was a 
spirit of disorganization, that spread immedi- 
ate anarchy and revolt. This opportunity 
was either prepared or taken hold of by a 
Calender, the son of the Bektash Dervise,* 
who announced that the time was arrived for 
shaking off the yoke of the Ottoman race. He 
particularly inveighed against the rapine of 
the Pashas and their servants, promising their 
riches to his followers. He commenced his 
career of public preaching at Adana, in Na- 
telia; and in Jess than two months, partly by 
the desire of change, and partly owing to the 
werful influence of the class of Dervises, 
he had assembled more than fifty thousand 
fighting men. The regular forces of Asia 
had been called away to accompany Solyman 
into Hungary, and Peri Pasha endeavoured 
in vain to oppose those proceedings with what 
Asaps, or soldiers armed with arrows, he had 
ready as his guards. ‘The insurgents trium- 
phed every where, putting to death the Cadis 
and Imaums, the ministers of justice and reli- 
gion. The progress which the innovator 
made, in consequence of the weakened state of 
the military force, became at length so consid- 
erable as to threaten the existence of the Ot- 
toman rule, and to flatter the Calender with a 
prospect of reigning over Anatolia. No re- 
medy existed in the state adequate to put 
down this rebellion, but in the opposing its 
further progress by means of the ie which 
Solyman had brought back from Hungary. 
The powerful Vizir Abrahim, therefore, cross- 
ed into Asia with a numerous and victorious 
army, and every where, as he advanced, res- 
tored the ancient order of things. At length 
he joined battle with the Calendar in the 
neighbourhood of Cesarea, and after a bloody 
conflict, defeated him, and slew about 30,000 
of his followers. ‘The Calendar himself was 
soon seized, and expired under the most ex- 
quisite tortures. The danger became thus 
averted by the able conduct of Abrahim; but 
the Turkish writers express, that at one pe- 
riod the Ottoman affairs were brought to such 
extremities, that the empire seemed at the 
verge of destruction: all Turkey in Asia be- 
ing ready to acknowledge the Calendar for 
sovereion. ™ 

No sooner had this danger passed away, 
than the Sultan resumed his designs upon 
Hungary. The interval of his retreat had 
led to most important consequences, and a new 





* The Boktash Dervises have a large college at ae 


aud the leader has been always attach: d to the Odas o 
the janizaries, and in consequence of their influence, 
takes o'ten upon him<elf to advise the su tans and their 
ministers. Li was an officivus interference of this ce- 
5:Tiption, in which the Bektash of '*22 veutuied to ad- 
dress Halet Edendi, the favourite of Su'tan Mabmoud, 
that drew on hius the anger of that so ereiyn, and caused 
this secret dest uction, whereby al-o the janizartes, indig. 
nant and suspicious at hisdisappearanee, held those meet- 
ings which terminated in their revolt and annihilation. 
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state of things had opened there, as fresh ac- 
tors had entered on the scene. John Zapoli, 
the Waiwode of Transylvania, who had 
tened to the assistance of the late King Lowis 
with thirty thousand troops, being too late to 
aid his arms, retired in haste from a contest 
with Solyman. After the retreat of that so- 
vereign, perceiving the deranged state of af- 
fairs in Hungary, he resolved to secure the 
vacant throne for himself; and having many 
partisans, he caused himself to be crown d at 
Alba Royal, in opposition to the protestations 
of Stephen Battori, the primate of the king- 
dom. This was an act of usurpation upon the 
recognised rights of the Archduke Ferdinand, 
the husband of the sister of King Lowis, al- 
ready saluted as King of Bohemia. The 
Archduke, therefore, marching against his 
rival, drove him from Alba; and being sup- 
ported by the magnates and the widowed 
queen, Ferdinand was crowned on the 28th 
of October, by the primate. John Zapoli, 
finding himself too weak to resist the Arch- 
duke, fled to his brother-in-law, the King of 
Poland. A civil contest thus commenced ; 
and Zapoli, totally defeated at Tokay, deter- 
mined to carry his pretensions and claims be- 
fore Solyman ; not blushing to call in the aid 
of the greatest enemy of Christendom to pull 
down his competitor from a rightful throne. 
The Turkish Emperor commanded his troops 
to enter Hungary, but the season of action 
was past; the winter rains and inundations 
necessitated the delay of all military opera- 
tions until the spring. 

Ferdinand, having cognizance of the a 
peal made to the Turkish Emperor, was will- 
ing to avert his formidable hostility by any 
reasonable compromise, and dispatched also 
an ambassador to Constantinople” But while 
the Christian prince used the tone of a King 
of Hungary, his competitor had basely con- 
sented to hold his sceptre as a tributary 
and vassal to the Ottoman crown. Zapoli was 
therefore invited to the Turkish camp, and 
was received and treated as a crowned head ; 
while Ferdinand’s ambassador was charged to 
bear to his nee the threat, pet ould 
soon be punished for having usu the pro- 
perty of another, and that the quarrel should 
be decided on the field of battle. This resolve 
was the signal for entering upon a new arena, 
wherein, for nearly two centuries, the house 
of Austria had to struggle with the race of 
Othman. The advancement of that powertul 
family to the throne of Hungary became the 
safeguard of Europe, and presented a dike 
over which the Turkish power could never 


ete We in 935 Hej. (March, 1529) that Sul- 
tan Solyman reviewed, under the walls of 
Belgrade, two hundred thousand men—janiza- 
ries, spahis, dehlis, and bostangis. Such a 
vast force was irresistible; and he reached 
Buda without opposition. Remembering their 
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cruel ravages in 1526, the wretched inhabi-; Retiring to Buda, he placed the crown of gy. 


tants fled to the mountains, at the sound of 
their approach. Nadasti, a Pole, had prepa- 
red to defend Buda; but his garrison, terrified 
at the numbers of the enemy, bound their 
commander, and delivered him, together with 
the fortress, into the power of the Sultan. 
Solyman, however, gave evidence of a prince- 
ly honour, and of just sentiments on the occa- 
sion; for he put the traitors to the sword, but, 
freeing Nadasti, he sent him back to serve 
his master Ferdinand. No obstacle stopt the 
progress of Solyman, who followed the course 
of the Danube, and was bent upon the capture 
of Vienna. The overflowing of that river 

reserved the capital of Austria, by giving 

erdinand the opportunity of strengthening 
it with twenty thousand troops inured to war, 
who had fought at the battle of Pavia, and in 
the Italian campaigns of Charles V. ‘They 
were commanded by Philip, Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, and the Count of Salm. 

It was on the 13th of September that Soly- 
man formed the siege of Vienna, during which 
he fixed his residence in the castle of Ebers- 
dorf, on the banks of the Danube. _ His army 
covered a space of six miles with their tents; 
and their lines extended nearly to Lintz. This 
town was the refuge of Ferdinand, who anx- 
iously waited within its walls for the German 
aids. A portion of the Turkish fleet ascended 
the Danube, and blockaded the city towards 
the stream; but providentially for the safety 
of Vienna, the Turkish heavy ordnance, which 
was conveying in large vessels on the Danube, 
were all destroyed, and the cannon sunk, by 
the bold exertions of Wolfgang Hoder, the 
governor of Presburgh. Thus the siege was 
necessarily carried on by light field-pieces and 
by mines. 

The Turks spared no efforts to storm the 
place, and assaulted at a breach they had ef- 
fected at the gate of Carinthia. For three 
successive days they renewed their determi- 
ned attack, and under the eye of Solyman, 
but without success, A series of twenty 
failures, and the approach of the season of 
rains and inundation, dispirited the Turks, and 
induced the Sultan to listen to overtures, 
which were purposely intended to delay, and 
to gain time. At length the expedient of a 
final and simultaneous assault, in which the 
best troops of his army were sacrificed, warn- 
ed Solyman of the danger of further pushing 
the siege. It was with mingled mortification 
and rage, that, on the 15th of October, after 
nearly thirty days had been passed in constant 
attack, Solyman gave the signal of retreat 
from the disastrous walls of Vienna, having 
lost in the siege eighty thousand of his sol- 
diers, It is said, in the Turkish histories, that 
Solyman, taking to heart this misfortune to 
his arms, pronounced the heayiest impreca- 
tions on any of his successors who should 
ever attempt the siege of the imperial city. 





Stephen on the head of Zapoli with his ow, 
hands, and leaving him a succour of janizaries, 
he hastened to Constantinople. 

At Sophia, welcome incense was oflered t, 
the Emperor by the Prince Bogdan, who a. 
tended there to proffer to him the voluntary, 
submission of the principality of Moldavia, 
Naturally disposed to generosity, and softened 
by his adverse fortune, Solyman received the 
prince with graciousnes, and loaded him wit), 
favours. At his command the requests of the 
province were inscribed on a treaty, whic 
was graciously accepted by him: its tenor has 
from that day tothe present peried been ti. 
rule for the government of Moldavia. Te 
prince had given to him a magnificent aigreite 
of heron’s plume, with other testimonials 
of the Sultan’s bounty ; and Bogdan accou- 
panied the Sultan to Constantinople, to par. 
take of the festivities, wherein he sought to 
bury all remembrance of his disgrace. 

Within a few days of lus return, Solyman 
celebrated the circumceission of his three’ sons, 
Mustapha, Muhammed, and Selim, at which 
were present not only his Vizirs and Pashas, 
but the Persian ambassador and Christian 
princes. It was followed bya splendid enter. 
tainment.* At the Sultan's right hand sat the 
Mufti and Kazirliskar, at the second table 
werethe Vizirs, at a third the Pashas, and at 
fourth the Ulema ; a separate table was st 
out for the ambassadors. 

Solyman disdained not to mingle with his 
subjects and vassals, and in his reign he ex. 
hibited a taste for splendour and magnificence 
unknown in the.annals of his race. Muci 
has been ascribed to the ascendency of Roxa- 
lana, the favourite Sultana, of Russian, or, 
as some say, of Italian birth, This piquant 
beauty of his seraglio so completely won ou 
the affection of Solyman, by her gaiety and 
charms, as to exercise a predominant influ 
ence on her imperial lover, who, actuated by 
her wishes, introduced at his court the most 
splendid entertainments and games. 

Amid these festivities, the mind of the Em- 
peror was irritated by the tidings that Joho 
Zapoli was besieged in Buda by the Arcl- 
duke. Exasperated at the result of the late 
campaign, he commanded the Pasha of Bel- 
grade tosuccour Buda, while he prepared an 
army so overwhelming in numbers, as to wat- 
rant the hope of not merely conquering V- 
enna, but of overruuning Germany ; for, % 
Knolles quaintly, but justly observes, “ The 
proud tyrant would frequently say, that what- 
soever belonged to the empire of Rome was 
his of right, as he was rightfully possessed 0! 





*The feast was followed by jousts, and combats by 
wild beasts, a great innovation on the usual solemnity 
and reserved siate of the Oitoman Court. It is stated, 
that a boar beat a lion in such a terrible manner, (hel 
the king-of animals was obliged to flee, which the Turk 
consideied a bad omen, as the boar is their emblem for 
the Christians, and the lion is their own. 
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the imperial seat and sceptre of Constantine; dissuaded from hastening into Italy with his 


the Great, Commander of the world.”* 


Germans, leaving some Italian forces under 


It would furnish a curivus and instructive) lerdinand. 


jesson, if a skilful writer were to exhibit, seri- 
tim,a list of the great threatenings and mighty 


Althongh no positive action was fought, 


nor any exploit performed, the consequences 


armaments of ancient and modern times, faith-| of the campaign produced arrangements of 


fully detailing their issue. The result, it is 
presumed, would establish the fact, that the 
greatest number of conquests and splendid 
victories have grown out of sudden and slen- 
der inroads, and fortuitous combinations; while 
the pompous preparations of the most power- 
ful monarchs have usually sufiered defeat and 
disgrace. Solyman entered Hungary in 1581, 
with a foree of 400,000 men. ‘This host was 
detained for a period of twenty-eight days be- 
fore the small but strongly fortitied town of 
Ganz, which contained a garrison of merely 
800 men. It was notat last actually conquer- 
ed; but at length an expedient was devised to 
save the honour of the Sultan, who wasobliged 
to raise the siege. He was not more fortunate | 
in that of Strigonia ; and having avoided Vi-} 
enna, he advanced towards Gratz, in Stiria- 
everywhere devastating and laying the coun- 
try, whilst Hassan Pasha, with 15,000 horse 
plundered the country to the very walls of 
Lintz. 

The peril which threatened his German do- 
minions at length decided Charles the Fifth to 
take field, and his armament was calculat- 
ed to intimidate even his great rival Solyman. 
Two hundred and sixty thousand veteran 
troops passed in review at Vienna, the flower 
and strength of Germany. Called together 
from countries included oceea the Vistula 
and the Rhine, the Ocean and the Alps, they 
were led by a body of native Princes, in arms 
touphold the safety and honour of Germany. 
The right wing was commanded by the Em- 
peror, the left wing by King Ferdinand. 
They undauntedly awaited in the vicinity of 
Vienna the approach of the Ottoman army. 
Solyman, obtaining exact intelligence of the 
force of his enemy, not only declined the ren- 
contre, but throwing bridges over the Drave, 
hastily repassed that river, and drawing to- 

ether his troops, retreated without delay to 

lgrade, and thence repaired to Con- 
stantinople. The abashed invader obtained 
no other fruits of his great expedition, than 
a train of thirty thousand miserable captives, 
= were torn by his troops from their native 
soil, 

Charles the Fifth, having thus shown his 
power, although pressed by his brother to 
use his vastly preponderating force to expel 
his rival Zapoli from Hungary, could not be 


LL 


*To the present day, the very same pretensions has 
been set forih in cominon conversation, by the Turks, 
whensoever the question of the Greek cause has been 
discus-ed, by Turks or Egyptaians, in the author's com- 

any ; the title of a legitimate occupancy of that country 

ng argued for by the Turks, upon the claim that they 
are heirs ot soil and of the Roman people, while the 
Greeks are (as they phraze it) nobody. 


more permanent influence than usually ac- 
company the result of the most glorious bat- 
ties. In the first place, the terror struck into 
all Christendom by the Sultan’s alarming pre- 
parations and progress to Vienna, inspired 
Charles the Fifth with the project of getting 
his brother Ferdinand chosen his colleague 
and successor to the empire, in being elected 
King of the Romans. It was indespensable 
that some part of his family should watch 
over Germany, whereby Charles might be 
left free to prosecute his schemes in Italy ; 
therefore he consented, at this moment of 
peril, to associate his brother in the empire, 
and Ferdinand was accordingly elected at 
Ratisbon King of the Romans; this appoint- 
ment Charles, in the latter part of his life, 
sought in vain to revoke in favour of his own 
son Philip. Ferdinand, however, already 
proceeding to create the elements of the 
strength and power of the imperial branch of 
Austria, secured for his heirs, eventually, the 
hereditary possessions and crowns of Hungary 
and Bohemia, with Transylvania, adding 
them to his native Arcliduchy, securing also 
the elective diadem of the Cesars; thus the 
German branch became the most powerful 
one of the illustrious Austrian stem. Ferdi- 
nand, and even John Zapoli, who was pene- 
trated with the affecting miseries of the coun- 
try which he had aspired to govern, were both 
disposed to yield somewhat of their separate 
pretensions, and to free their territories from 
the Turks, by forming a compact of amit 
with each other. The basis established le 
to each party the title of king; Transylvania 
was to remain an appanage to the heirs of 
Zapoli, and the succession to the crown of 
Hungary to be the inheritance of Ferdinand 
at his demise. 

As striking a circumstance as any that took 
place among the diversified events of the rei 
of Solyman, was the establishment of the 
piratical powers of Barbary, upon a basis of 
that system of constant aggression and war- 
fare, which they have pursued for the last 
three hundred years. The majesty of the Ot- 
toman Emperor could very ill brook the in- 
sults and annoyances to which his empire was 
exposed by the maritime superiority of the 
Venetians and other Christian powers, and, 
above all, of the Knights Hospitallers, an 
order established for the avowed purpose of 
waging a perpetual war against the infidels. 
They pillaged the merchant ships, and an- 
noyed the maritime parts of Turkey without 
cessation. This infused such a deep-rooted 
hatred in the minds of the Ottoman princes, 
that the expuision of the order from the isles 







































































$26 Greenbank’ 
ofthe Archipelago formed the first object with 
the Turkish Sultans. Driven by the power 
of Solyman from Rhodes, they had merely 
transferred their hostile establishment to the 
finely situated island of Malta, and were ena- 
bled to continue their hostilities. The Turks 
have no genius for the adoption of maritime 
habits. At this moment appeared the cele- 
brated Barbarossa; and from the want which 
Turkey felt of creating a remedy against their 
indefatigable enemies, the Christian knights, 
she established the maritime piratical] states 
of Barbary, the rulers of which adopted, and 
have ever since been guided by, the same in- 
terminable and indiscriminate hostility against 
all Christian states. The operation of the 
principle of the public law of nations was 
alike superseded in both cases. The pirates 
of Algiers were a barbarous and cruel race; 
but their more polished and elegant opponents 
were not therefore the less their bold rivals 
in— 


The simple plan, 
That they shoud take who hay. the powe”, 
And they shou'd keep who can. 


The fleets of Charles the Fifth were com- 
manded by the celebrated Doria, and their 
exertions were directed to divert the attention 
of Solyman to hisowndcminions. Sailing to 
the Morea, they invested and took Coran; 
Patras also fell into their power. Embolden- 
ed by this success, they advanced to the cele- 
brated Straits, and took possession of the Cas- 
tles of the Dardanelles. 

This suceess, however, was transient; an 
army dispatched into the Morea regained for 
the Turk the lost fortresses, and the Darda- 
melles were cleared of the presumpiuous in- 
wader. A fleet, hastily equipped by Solyman 
and Moro, two celebrated corsairs, watched 
the seas. Moro, sailing towards the coast ot 
Africa, was met by a Venetian squadron, 
which, in defiance of treaties, sunk his ves- 
sel, and dispersed or eaptured his fleet. This 
enterprise caused the republic eventually a 
‘severe retribution. Solyman, hearing of the 
fame of Ilayradin, surnamed Barbarossa, who 
had succeeded his brother on the throne of 
Algiers, invited him to his court. Hayrudek 
pe Hayradin were two celebrated corsairs of 
Mytilené, who, stealing a smal! galliot, took 
to the seasand piracy; and, connecting them- 
selves with Sinan, a Jew, and other individ- 
uals, they became so powerful, that, after as- 
sisting Selim, King of Algiers, they at 
length slew him, and usurped the kingdom. 
Hayrndek was slain ina hostile attack, and 
was succeeded by Hayradin, now exercising 
the rule and government of Algiers. The 
sagacity of Solyman soon distinguished the 
daring spirit and abiiitiesof the corsair, better 
known by the appellation of Barbarossa. The 
Sultan countenancing his desire, and ambiti- 
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into.a powerful maritime state, in vassalayp 
to the supreme Ottoman Porte, accordinoly 
created Barbarossa his Captain Pasha, dejiy, 
ing hia jurisdiction, and placing all the sea, 


and islands under nis supreme and abso|y;, 


officer of the empire, the waters being unde, 
his command as absolutely as the Grand Vj,;; 
has the land. 


Barbarossa, supplied with vessels and mey, 
proceeded to invade Africa, and, by a straty. 
gem, made himself master of the city yy) 
sovereignty of Tunis, expelling from thenes 
the reigning prince, Muley Hascem; hayiny 
in his progress alarmed and ravaged the cos, 
of Italy, debarking at and capturing Terrace). 
na, and at Fondi having nearly succeeded jy 
capturing the celebrated beauty Julia Gonz. 
ga, whom he had destined to the harem o 
Solyman. The acquisition of such a leade; 
as Barbarossa soon elevated the Turkish ma. 
rine into importance. At this period, whey 
the Hungarian war had proved distasteful an 
unpropitious to Solyman, he was inflenced by 
the persuasions of his favourite Vizir, Abr. 
him, whose power was unbounded, to con. 
mence a new warfare, and to resume thos 
hostile designs against Persia which had hith. 
erto been suspended ; and, as if the flames of 
war thus excited in two continents, Africa 
and Asia, were not sufficient for the ambition 
of Solyman, an attack was also directel 
against India by a powerful flotilla, convey- 
ing a mo of troops, which sailed from the 
ports of the Red Sea to attack the establish 
ments of the Portuguese at Goa, and other 
parts of the Malabar coast. The scope, and 
extensive projects of this expedition, may 
have arisen from the desire of Solyman to se- 
cure to his states the rich traffic of the East, 
and to prevent the consequences of the great 
commercial revolution recently effected by 
the important discovery of the new route to 
India in doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 
The cessation of this lucrative trade, which 
had from time immemorial passed over-land 
through Egypt and Syria, has been instanced 
by modern writers, as a serious diminution of 
the power and resources of Turkey, and asa 
cause of her decline; consequently, it does 
great honour to the judgment and prompti- 
tude of Solyman, to have thus early souglit 
for a remedy, although the expedition ever- 
tually returned to the harbour of Suez with 
out accomplishing this important purpose. 
The vast power of Solyman was clearly, 
this period, wholly directed against the Per- 
sian state, influenced chiefly by his favourite 
Abrahim, who dreaded the hatred of Roxalana 
and the intrigues of the seraglio; also in co 
sequence of the traiterous offers and aliure- 
ments of a Persian fugitive prince. The 
whole incidents of the campaign are highly 
interesting, and furnish a key to the true 





ous views, of converting the coast of Africa 


strength ard real means of Persia against 40 
invading force. 


control, and constituting him the third chief 
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operation of a burning sun, and the necessi- 


' its course towards the 
battle; but the Shah had retired into the 

mountains and cut off every intelligence of 
_ the chains of Elburz, and Dermwend, the 
_ neighbourhood of Sultania. Solyman, unwil- 
: ling to venture his host amid snch difficult 


_ defiles, halted in the piains beneath. 


_ of wind burst from this lofty range with such 


Solyman had dispatehed, early in the spring | 
the fugitive Persian with a strong foree into, 
Corduene, to prepare the way for his approach. | 
He, finding the country unfurnished with de-' 
tenders, and that Shah Thainas was absent 
in Khorassan, pushed on as far as Tauris, of’, 


+ which city he took possession but le was 


speedily put in great alarm by the rapid pro- 
pos af the Persian Shah. Seheintes <8 
had taken the route of Upper Armenia, had 
arrived at Artaxata; on receipt of the wel- 
come intelligence, he hastened his march and 
joined his troops at Tauris. The capture of 
this city, and the powerful army led by the 
Sultan, threatened total ruin to the Persian 
monarchy, Which could, indeed have been 
saved by no other means than the defensive sys- 
tem, developed with such skill and with such 
firmness, by the Shah immediately retiring 
with his fine army of horsemen unbroken to 
Sultania. This prince prepared to devastate 
the country on all sides, and to trust to the 


ties of the enemy, for his own eventual secu- 
rity. The distance from Tauris to Sultania 
isabout 180 miles, forming altogether a moun- 
tainous and rugge" country, and the road 
passing over the Kooh Kafilan, a lofty range. 
Here there is a terrific pass, through which 
flows the Kizziloozen river, thence bending 
c0 ian sea. Solyman 
quitting Tauris, followed the track of the 
Persians, eagerly desirous to bring them to 


his route from tne enemy. The peaks of 


passes of the Caspian strait, approach to the 


While 
he lay thus encamped, a tremendous storm 


impetuous violence as completely to overturn 
the Turkish camp, and at the same time 
brought down such vast quantities of snow 
from the peaks of the mountains as buried the 
Turkish wir beneath the avalanches: Soly- 
man himself fared little better than his 
troops, the imperial tent being overthrown ; 
and numbers of his soldiers perished with 
the extreme cold. This unexpected visita- 
tion struck such a damp into the army, from 
Most of their fires Being put out, (which is 
accounted by the 'Turks to be an unfavourable 
omen.) that the Emperor, wishing to refresh 
7% troops, retired from this inauspicious neigh- 
P urhood, and influenced by the advice of the 
ag prince; directed his march towards 
*ortune, whicli had denied to Solyman-to 
— overthe Persian arms, quamianen him 
ri 's Instance, with a far more valuable 
Prize, in the uisition of the celebrated 
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the province had esteemed the ‘Turkish forces 
fully oceupied in the pursuit of Shah Tham- 
as; the sudden appearance of the Turks, to- 
gether with the circumstance of the city be- 
ing totally unprovided to withstand so mighty 
an enemy, excited such a spirit of disaffection 
among the citizens, tiat the Pasha fled secret- 
ly from the place, and the inhabitants of Bag- 
dad immediately opened their gates and wel- 
comed the Sultan. ‘The glory of having thus 
seated himself in the capital of the once pow- 
erful Kalifs, made Sclyman resolve to winter 
there. Receiving from the head of the Ule- 
ma the ornaments and ensigns of authority of 
the Assyrian kings, he won the hearts of the 
people by his great bounties and magnificence 
and he seon became master of the whole coun- 
try; the cities of Amida, Orfa Mardin, and 
Arzinga, were occupied by Turkish garris- 
ons. 

The fame of this splendid acquisition at- 
tracted to Bagdad an embassy trom the King 
of Ormuz ; and Solyman passed the winter 
of 1534 in great triumph. He apportioned 
out the country, into Sanjaks, and appointed 
a Begler-bey for these rich and important 
provinces, which have been the bulwark of 
Turkey eastward, to the present day. The 
disasters of the past campaign had not cured 
Solyman of his desire to meet and to vanquish 
the Shah; having therefore, recruited his ar- 
my from Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, so as to- 
nearly equal its former numbers, he again 
committed them to the deserts of Persia.— 
The Shah had employed the time in which the 
Sultan had feasted at Bagdad, by laying waste: 
more and more all the plains near Tauris.— 
The Turkish sovereign, therefore, no longer 
finding either enemies or provisions—always. 
combating the elements,—returned to Tauris. 
to revenge his ill success upon that unfortu- 
nate city. But so cruel a measure only add-- 
ed fresh evils to his situation, and retreat was 
inevitable. Shah ‘hamas, who watched: 
with keen observance, every step of his for- 
midable foe, had sent astrong corps to wait: 
for the Turks at the foot of the Tauriar 
mountains. The Turks, believing themselves 
secure, and at a loss for provisions, were 
spread over the country pillaging, when they 
were at midnight attacked by the Persian 
cavalry ; —to increase their disorder, the camp 
was set on fire, which gave light to complete 
the carnage: thus the sack of Tauris and the 
fall of Bagdad were amply avenged, and the 
Persians retired before break of day, with 
their spoil and their captives. The broken 
remains of his army were led back by Soly- 
man with feelings of anger and disappoint- 
ment, having in two years lost nearly two 
hundred thousand of his troops. 

So firmly was he seated in the love of his 
people, that the reception of Solyman on his 
return to Constantinople was most gratifying : 





and opulent city Bagdad. The governor of| 


the populace ran out in crowds to meet him, 
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and the city was illunvinated for several days ; 
but whatever illusive eclat these rejoicings 
displayed, they could not reverse the feelings 
which assailed the heart of the Sultan at his 
late reverse of fortune in Persia ; meantime, 
the wise conduct of Shah | haimas preserved 
his empire against the most formidable inva- 
sion which had threatened it in modern times. 
A striking result of the impression made by 
these events on the mind of Solyman was the 
downfall of the highly favoured Abrahim, who, 
for many years had possessed almost supreme 
power thronghout the Ottoman state. Soly- 
man had acted as if he could not exist with- 
out his presence for Abrahim had even apart- 
ments allotted for his residence within the sa- 
cred limits of the seraglio; he had been al- 
most associated to the unperial rank by the 
new and hitherto unknown title of Seraskier 
Sultan ; and he hada solemn promise from 
the Emperor, that his favour should never be 
withdrawn from him during life. 

Abrahim’s story is merely an illustration of 
the folly of trusting to such vain securities. — 
Solyman became distrustful of his favourite, 
through a letter written by a delinquent whom 
Abrahim had subsequently put to death for 
false accounts, wherein he warned the Sul- 
tan against this great officer; he was also 
likely to receive unfavourable impressions 
from the imparted sentiments of his favourite 
Sultana, and the Valide Sultaness; who both 
of them condemned the war with Persia as 
criminal, for being carried on against the 
Faithful; whilst its calamities were contrasted 
with the eclat of the European campaigns.— 
These various causes, working on the mind 
of the Empetor, conjoined to the disquietude 
of his disgrace in the late Persian campaigns, 
completed the ruin of Abrahim. The prom- 
ise, however, made by Solyman, for a time 
suspended his vengeance, which slumbered 
in his own breast; but the Mufti, when con- 
sulted upon the seruple, gave the subtle and 
welcome arret, “that sleep being the coun- 
terfeit of death, Abrahim might. be made ame- 
nable in that state to his justice, without a vi- 
olation of his pledge.” Abrahim, consequently, 
was strangled in his sleep. a sacrifice to the 
malice of women, and the fickleness of Soly- 
man. 

From the East the views of the Emperor 
were directed to restore the lustre of his arms 
by punishing the Venetians. ‘T'he indefatiga- 
ble Barbarossa had made a descent upon 
Apulia; he was pressing the siege of Otranto, 
when he was summoned to transport the Turk-| } 
ish forces to Corfou. The science of war had 
not advanced to the perfection necessary for 
the reduction of such fortifications as Corfou 

. The fierce assaults of the Turks 
were easily repulsed ; but the honour of the 
Sultan was in some measure saved, by a vio- 
lent storm of hail and wind, which was adroit- 





ly construed to be the signal from Heaven that 
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the siege should be abandoned. 
against the capital of the Ionian Isies \q 
amply compensated by the conquests made }y 
the terrible Barbarossa, who reduced fourtes) 
islands ot the Cyclades to the rule of his moc 
ter. The beautiful island of Scio, rich jy 
mastic, gums, and the finest wines; the «. 
cred island of Patmos, the refuge of {) 
Apostle of the Apocalypse ; Niv, the site o 
the tomb of Homer; Stampalia, vaunted fy 
its breed of horses; Paros, for its precioys 
marbles; also Tino, formed part of the jl|ys. 
trious group of islands severed from the Ve. 
netian domination. 

In the ensuing summer, the daring Bart. 
rossa continued his successes, sailing early 
from the sea of Marmora. He rendered hin. 
self masters of the isle of Scyros, whose city, 
placed on the mountain side, must have re. 
called to the corsair the position of his capital 
of Algiers: bending his course to Candia, he 
took possession of Cunéa and of Retinos, with 
the northern portion of the island, loading his 
vessels with captives and booty. The Vene- 
tians on Terra Firma were rather more fortu. 
nate. ‘They sneceeded in relieving Napoli, : 
strong port of the Morea ; and in Dalmati:, 
they took Seardona. 

In 1539 the Venetians, aided by the pap: 
galleys, had formed the siege of Prevesa,s 
town on the mainland, opposite to Corfw, 
alike distinguished in modern times by its 
misfortunes, and by a spark of Grecian her. 
ism. Scarcely had the Venetian troops cow: 
menced the siege, when the Turkish garr- 
sons of Lepanto, and other towns, joining to 
gether, attacked the besiegers, and drove 
them, with great loss, to their vessels. Bar. 
barossa entered with his fleet into the gulf 


just as the Christians issued from it ; the |a'- 


ter squadron, being joined by Doria, the ger- 
eralisimo of Charles V., and by the Venetian 

alleys, re-entered the gulf in quest of the 
arkish fleet. Barbarossa did not hesitate to 


offer battle, although his equipments were ! 


all respects inferior to those of the Christian 
fleet; but to the surprise of all Europe, the 
challenge was declined by the illustrious le 
ria, who steered to the coasts of Dalmatia. - 
Here the Christians made a success/ul, 
transient conquest, of the fortress of Crt 
Nuova, at the Bocea diCattaro, Thorough!y 
weary of the expenses of war, the Venetia 
now sent an envoy to sue for peace from tle 
Porte; the reply of Solyman was, by an in 
rative order to Barbarossa to retake Castle 
uova. The valiant corsair instantly obeyed: 
and such were the vigour of his attacks, an! 
the terror of his name, that after an enormot* 
loss of lives, he carried the place by storm, 
massacring four thousand Spaniards who cotl- 
posed the garrison. The Porte then grante! 
peace io the republic, exact ng as its price, 
not only all the islands which 
wrested from its rule, but also the cession °! 


The failyr 


rbarosa had | 
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Napoli in the Morea, and the small isle of 

Malvoise, formerly so celebrated for its cost- 

ly wines; upon which terms a peace was 
ly signed.* 

. nani a new scene of things had tak- 
en place. Fedinand, commencing hostilities 
without any declaration of war, had experienc- 
eda severe defeat from Muhammed, the war- 
like governor of Belgrade, precisely when the 
death of his late rival took place. John Zap- 
oli had married, in his old age, a sister of 
King Sigismond of Poland, by whom he left 
an heir; foreseeing the dangers to his race 
from the former agreement with Ferdinand, 
entailing the Hungarian crown on him, and 
reserving for his son only the principality of 
Transylvania, John Zapoli had bequeathed 
hisinfant child to the tutelage of Solyman. 
Ferdinand had no sooner received intelligence 
of these events, than, collecting forces, he 
pressed forward to seize on Buda, and demand 
the kingdom of the widow of John Zapoli. 

Solyman, who seems at this period to have 
attained the highest point of his glory, was 
little likely to bear what he deemed an insult 
to his power. Recently, he had employed 
his arms with success in Arabia the Happy, 
and had acquired possession of the kingdom 
From the isthmus of Suez to 
Aden, all the coast of the Red Sea acknow- 
ledged the power of the Emperor; and the 
Pasha of Egypt, with the aid of Barbarossa, 
had expedited from thence the armament that 
should conquer the Guzerat, and thus add an 
Indian empire to his rule. ‘Towards Persia, 
the warlike provinces of Imerettia and Geor- 
gia were subjected by the Pasha of Erzer- 
oum; and Teflis, the capital, opened her gates 
to the troops of Solyman. So many triumphs 
inspired him with the hope of carrying his 
arms as far into the west, as he now trium- 
phantly had sneceeded in doing towards the 
east; and having chastised Moldavia, and re- 
ceived the tribute and submission of that prin- 
cipality, in the spring of 1541, on the Sultan’s 
entering Hungary, he joined his Grand Vizir, 
Without finding an enemy to combat, Ferdi- 
nand having already been driven from the 
walls of Buda with disgrace, by the ‘Uurkish 
advanced guard, and the efforts of the Queen’s 
partisans, The Turkish Emperor made his 
triumphant entry into Buda, where the Queen 
received him as protector of her infant sen, 
who had been recently crowned by the name 
of Stephen. The opportunity was too invit- 
ing tobe neglected by Solyman; a Turkish 


Upon this occasion, the Venetian envoy, using 2 
Portion of Italian refinement, declined to sanction the 
cession of Napoli and other places, offering a large sum 
of money in lieu thereof; but Solyman, who had secret 
information, confounded the ambassador, by repeating 
to him his private instructions ; and then sharply threat 
‘ning him, he wrang from him the required humiliating 
te ee From this epoch, the Turks always delay 
ped tian ae in urder to know their ut- 

tructions, ievi 
power to act. ways believiug that they have full 


329 
{garrison wasaccordingly placed in Buda, ag 
well as in the chief places of Hungary, and 
the Queen and her infant were transferred to 
Trans) lvania, of which province he was con- 
stituted the sanjak, by the Sultan’s firman. 
The present misfortune may solely be at- 
tributed to the ambition of Charles V., who 
at this period, had Jed his army and fleet to 
attack the kingdom of Barbarossa. The siege 
of Algiers terminated in the discomfiture and 
disgrace of the arms of Charles, who was ob- 
liged, by the elements and the enemy, to 
raise the siege, and his unfortunate fleet was 
partly engulfed in the seas, so that he led 
back into Europe only the broken relics of 
his armament; but what Charles forfeited in 
glory, be amply regained by a bright display 
of the great qualities of unshaken fortitude, 
constant cheerfulness, and distinguished hu- 
manity,—traits which sustained the spirit of 
his admiring troops. 

The attack of Charles V. on Algiers lost 
apparently the kingdom of Hungary; it also 
was followed by a memorable event,—the 
first treaty of alliance betwixt the Turkish 
sovereigns and a Christian king. Francis L, 
King of France, courted the Sultan to aid him 
against the power of Charles the V.; anda 
treaty of alliance and commerce was signed,* 
which remained in vigour to the present era. 
By this treaty, Barbarossa was charged with 
the affair of besieging Nice, and retaliating 
on Charles the attack made on Algiers. This 
daring corsair, notwithstanding his great age, 
spread the terror of his name everywhere. 
Elba, Ischia, Gigio, and the Islands of Lipari, 
were ravaged and pluncered, and their wretch- 
ed inhabitants dragged into captivity. A 
trait of feeling marked this destructive expe- 
dition which ought to be rescued from obliv- 
ion as manifesting the power of Nature in 
reclaiming her rights over the most savage 
hearts. Sinan, the Jew, had been the earliest 
friend of Barbarossa, and, being intrepid and 
skilful, had joined him in all his enterpis: s. 
Barbarossa, sailing to Elba, demanded ofthe 
governor, Appiano, the son of Sinan, who was 
kept there as a prisoner. The governor‘an- 
swered, “That the young man having pro- 
fessed the Christian faith, he could by no 
means comply ; but that he should be treated 
as his own son.” Barbarossa instantly land- 
ed his forces, and wasting the island, he com- 
pelled thereby the governor to restore the 
captive; but the liberation of the son proved 
the father’s death ; for, overcome with joy at 


* Francis greatly scandalized all Christendom by'this 
act, as the Christian princes justly regarded the Turkish 
power as their greatest foe, and menacing them all with 
ihe most imminent. peril; it, therefore, manifested an 
apostacy from the faith, for which the Crusades had shed 
so much Christian blood. Solyman, in his public letters 
to Francis, bestowed on him the title of Padishah or 
Emperor, which honour was conferred by the Porte on 
no other Christian menarch. Francis reaped no advan- 
tage from this step, which indeed he scarcely survived 
five years. 

'$ 
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the unexpected sight of him, Sinan fainted 
away in embracing hisson, and expired. Bar- 
barossa was most graciously and honourably 
received by Solyman; and, spending the rem- 
nant of his days on the beauteous shores of the 
Bosphorus, he performed no other expedition. 
His death taking place within four years, in 
1547, he was buried at his residence at Ur- 
chek-'T'ache, about five miles from Pera, and 
a mosque erected for prayers and alms. 

The contest carried on by Solyman for the 
fragments of Hungary, torn and bleeding at 
every pore, were usually to the advantage and 
honor of the Turkish sovereign, who had am- 
ple resources, aud a vast military force, to 
combat an enemy straightened in money and 
in troops: it is only wonderful how a country, 
so constantly the scene of war, and so exhaus- 
ted, could furnish the means of supplying any 
strong military force. Solyman, intent up- 
on the conquest of the country, led a powerful 
army into the field; and Alba Regis, or Weis- 
semburg, was added to his conquests, while 
every where justice was ad-ninistered in his 
name, and the churches were converted into 
mosques. At length, in 1547, Charles V., 
who saw himself on the eve of a war with the 
French king, Henry II., the son of his old en- 
emy, concluded a truce for five years, (where- 
in King Ferdinand was included,) to the great 
satisfaction of beth parties. 

The mind ofthe Turkish Emperor was again 
incited to enter the lists with Persia, partly 
caused by resentment for the revolt of Gcor- 
gia, where the Turkish garrison had been ex- 
pelled or massacred , and partly from the per- 
suasion of Alkasib Mirza, King of Shirwan, 
who fled to his court from motives of revenge. 

The campaign of 1548 was the most propi- 
tious of any that Solyman saw. The King of 
Shirwan, who preceded Solyman, and entered 
Persia by Azinga, made himselt master of 
Tauris; while the main army, led by the Em- 
peror, passing by Armenia, penetrated to the 
city of Van, which, after a vigorous siege, was 
obliged to capitulate. The air of this city is 
pure, and its environsdelightful. Theadjoin- 
ing lake is about 168 miles in circumference. 
This important place is twelve days’ journey 
from Erzeroum, five from Betlis, and about five 
from Khoi; here he soon after surprised and 
routed a part of the Shah’sarmy. While en- 
camped near this spot, a singular exploit was 
undertaken and performed by Alkasib. Soly- 
man being informed by his spies that the Shah’s 
immense treasures lay weakly guarded in Is- 
pahan, Kashan, and Koom, he sent the Mirza 
with light-armed troops to seize them. Alka- 
sib so perfectly executed the commission, that, 
coming by surprise on the different places, the 
guards little suspecting any aggression, they 
were every where routed, and the treasure 
actually seized and carried off. Having re- 
turned laden with booty, he bribed the Vizir 
to be made an associate with the Pasha of 





Bagdad, and, repenting of his desertion fror, 
the Shah, he endeavored to use part of the 
wealth to be reconciled and restored to hc 
favor; but the watchful eye of his colleague 
detected the intrigue, and Alkasib fled fi; 
safety to the insurgent Georgians. Solymay 
having detached a l«rge force into Georgia, 
retired with his army into Anatolia, thence re- 
pairing to Constantinople. 

The Shah, Ismail IL, who had succeeded 
his father Thamas, on the retirement of the 
Turkish forces,speedily regained Shirwan,and 
routed, with great loss, the detached portions 
of the Ottoman army. His success at lenvt) 
aroused the anger of Solyman ; who, joining 
the Vizir, where he lay encamped at Tokar, 
he again entered Shirwan, challenging the 
Shah to meet him in the field. As Ismail dis. 
played no disposition to risk his kingdom »- 
gainst such superior forces, the views of Soly- 
man were sagaciously directed to strengthen 
his frontier by the acquisition of Armenia ; he 
therefore beseiged, and in a few days took, 
Frivan ; and afterwards occupied the strong 
and mountainous province of Nakshivan, to- 
gether with the whole extent of country be- 
tween Tauris and Maragha; and having thus 
gloriously concluded the campaign, the Sultan 
retired to Amasia. 

Ismail Shah, dangerously placed between 
the treason of his subjects and the mighty 
power of the Ottoman empire, was very desi- 
rous of conciliating Solyman; who, now ad- 
vancing in years, and oppressed by domestic 
misfortunes, accepted joyfully the offers which 
left him undisturbed in the possession of an im- 
portant tract of country. By the treaty* vow 
made, the cities of Van, of Maragha, and Mon- 
sul, became the boundaries of the Ottoman 
empire. 

The splendor which surrounded the Otto- 
man throne could not shelter its possessor 
from the shafts of domestic sorrow. The heart 
of Solyman was swayed by his passion for 
Roxalana; but Mustapha, the heir to his 
throne, and idol of the army, was by another 
wife. ‘he Sultan had also three other sons; 
Geangir, by the same mother as Mustapha; 
and Bajazet and Selim, by Roxalana. The 
artful Sultaness, who saw with envy the suc- 
cession taken from Bajazet, her younger son 
and favorite, had resolved to work on her con- 
sort, by instilling into his suspicious and fiery 
soul the seeds of distrust of Mustapha, being 
aware ot the fruitful soil which the passions 
of Solyman supplied for her work of malig- 
nant destruction. Rustan, the Vizir-azem, 
was gained over to aid her views, by a marri- 


* The Turkish empire was therefore, at ths period, in 

ssession of much of the same line of tronticr towards 
*ersia, which, in recent times, we have seen seized upon 
by the Russian Emperor. Like him, the Turks possessed 
Imcrettia, Georgia, and Armenia, to which it also secms 
they added the vast district and Lake of Ouram'2, 
which of itself is nearly 300 miles in circumference, the 
city of Maragha is about 68 miles from T2uris, the mod 
erm Tabriz. 
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e with one of her daughters ; and the steps 
whereby they alienated his fatl.er’s affections, 
and infused the feelings of jealous hate, were 
chiefly by loading the character of the young 
prince with adulatory praise, and by spreading 
before the Sultan’s eyes proofs of the love of 
the soldiery for his son. ‘The mere prospect 
of his own fame being eclipsed by his son's 
future virtues, filled Solyman with melancho- 
ly. ‘To farther irritate the fears and pride of 
the Emperor, an eunuch, placed about the per- 
son of Mustapha, invented the calumny of his 
corresponding with his great enemy, the Shah 
of Persia. ‘Lhe steps from suspicion to death 
are very short in ‘Turkey, and Mustapha, 
boldly entering the tent of his father, although 
warned of his danger, was seized upon by the 
ministers of death. The narration proceeds 
to describe that the young prince, strengthen- 
ed by despair, was like to overpower his exe- 
cutioners, when the Sultan, who witnessed 
this horrid sight from behind a curtain, draw- 
ing it aside, appalled his unhappy son, who in 
an instant lay strangled at his teet; and the 
tragedy being completed, the awnings of the 
imperial tent were thrown open, and the dead 
body exposed to the general view of the army. 

(ieangir came like the rest to the affecting 
sight; when, seeing the brother whom he af- 
fectiouaiely loved thus cruelly murdered, after 
uttering the bitterest reproaches against the 
authors of the deed, he plunged* a dagger in- 
to his own heart, and expired on Mustapha’s 
lifeless remains, ‘The sad spectacle excited 
areyolt among the janizaries, which would 
probably have cost any prince, less revered 
than Solyman, his throneand life; they were, 
however, eventually appeased, and order re- 
stored. 

Bajazet and Selim alone remained; and 
these princes now commenced a career of 
mutual hatred and rivalry. A rumour soon 
arose that Mustapha was yet alive, and Baja- 
zet, to forward his sinister views, permitted 
the imposter to levy troops in his government; 
the whole empire was menaced with a terri- 
ble revolution, until Solyman, issuing the se: 
verest orders to seize the rebels, the impostor 
was made prisoner, who, in despair, avowed 
the part taken by Bajazet. The tears and 
influence of Roxalana for the present preserv- 
ed him from his implacable father ; but pas- 
sions and feelings, such as existed between 
this futher and son, were not likely to wear 
away or be forgotten. Bajazet, although par- 
doned, was an object of suspicion, and his am- 

bitious mother, Roxalana, now appeared se- 
cretly to incline to her younger son Selim.— 
Impelied by these impressions, Bajazet retired 
to his government of leonium; and having 
levied a body of troops, he prepared to attack 
his brother Selim in his government of Ama- 


+ 


‘ * Some historians as-ert, that he was also put to death 
y his father ; while others say, that he died, suffocated 
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from grief and rage. 
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sia. Proseribed, at Jength, by Solyman, and 
in fear of his own adherents, the unfortunate 
prince phoceeded to throw himself under the 
protection of Ismail Sofi; the subtle Persian 
too well knew that he held in his hands the 
means of extorting even unreasonable terms 
from the impatient and irritated Sultan. No 
event of his reign seems to have excited grea- 
ter rage and excitement in the mind of’ Soly- 
man, than that his rebel son should have fled 
to the Persians ; and his preparations for a 
new war were most menacing. His troops, 
however, were so disheartened with their 
former hardships, thet they refused to march ; 
and Solyman, or rather, Roxalana, having 
bribed the ministers of the Sophi, the life of 
the unhappy prince was made the price of a 
strict union between the two states. An am- 
bassador extraordinary, on the part of the Sul- 
tan, presented to the Shah magnificent pres- 
ents, and also six hundred thousand crowns of 
gold, which was the stipulated sum for the 
part he had promised to act. Hassan, who 
was the envoy of his cruel father, found Baja- 
zet so pale and wan, and his hair and beard so 
overgrown, that although brought up with him 
from a child, he could not recognise the once 
lively Bajazet until he was shaved and trim- 
med; when he was eventually compelled to 
strangle the wretched prince with his own 
hands, to satisfy the jealous Solyman that he 
was destroyed. His four sons were involved 
in his destiny : and the sepulchre of the Otto- 
man race thus again was opened to receive 
the murdered victims ofan entire descent.— 
Selim was declared the Prince of Amasia, a 
title attached henceforth to the presumptive 
heir of the Ottoman throne. 

The pause which followed these events was 
marked by a pacific character, unknown to 
any other portion of the lengthened and bril- 
liant reign of Solyman. Although his inces- 
sant labour and his increasing years might 
seem to demand repose, it was in this season 
of peace that he displayed those great quali- 
ties of justice and wisdom, that enabled him 
to frame a system of jurisprudence and laws, 
which have ever since regulated the domestic 
polity of the state. He, devoted his attention 
greatly, also, to the completion of the superb 
mosque which bears his name, and which 
equals for grandeur the celebrated St. Sophia, 
Although thus cultivating the arts of peace, 
and displaying traits of wisdom and bounty 
which endeared him day. by day to his admi- 
ring people, the anecdotes of which are still 
the theme of their admiration, Solyman neg- 
lected not the proper attention to arrange and 
improve his finances, as well as to complete 
the numbers of his army. The precaution 
was not needless, for an incident, more per- 
sonal than national, excited the flames of a 
new war. 

Tt was in the year 1558 that Europe wit- 
nessed the unusual and impressive spectacle 
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of the Emperor Charles V. resigning his ex- 
tensive dominions, who, after having filled the 
world with his renown, retired to pass his fu- 
ture remnant of time in preparing for eterni- 
ty. Ferdinand, his brother, succeeded him in 
the empire. Solyman had fostered, by his 
bounty and protection, the maritime states of 


Barbary, which now constituted a portion of} 


his empire, and from whence he drew his 
most experienced officers. Dragut had suec- 
ceeded to the honours and daring of Barbaros- 
sa; his enterprises had excited a Christian 
league to extinguish his power, and a Spanish 
force was landed on the coast of Tripoli. The 
intrepid Dragut was nearly overpowered, 
when, the Turkish fleet appearing, a sudden 
nic seized the Christian fleet although led 

y the gallant Doria, and a general confusion 
prevailed, whereby a splendid victory was ob- 
tained by the Turks; while the Christian ar- 
my on shore, unable to re-embark or to defend 
themselves, were necessitated to surrender 
themselves captives. Busbequius describes, 
in terms of lively eulogy, the dignified com- 
posure of Solyman, as a proceeded to the 
mosque to return thanks for this triumph, af 
ter witnessing, from the garden kiosk of the 
seraglio, the triumphant entry into port of his 
fleet, with the captives. This attempt of the 
Christian powers, among whom were chiefly 
enumerated the Knights of Malta, caused the 
Sultan to resolve on crushing them altogeth- 
er, and on putting an end thereby to the con- 
stant losses which they caused to his people. 
The Turkish fleet destined for this enter- 
prise, conveyed an army of above thirty thou- 
sand men, commanded by Mustapha Pasha ; 
the naval armament amounted to about 200 
sail. The siege of Malta was carried on for 
five months, with that obstinacy of attack and 
determined fury which characterises Turkish 
warfare. The defence, conducted by La Va- 
lette, covered the knights with honour; nev- 
ertheless, the assaults of the enemy were so 
constant and ferocious, that it appears likely 
they would ultimately have succeeded in 
storming the walls, had not the Viceroy of 
Sicily, after great delays, brought a succour 
of ten thousand men, which obliged the Turk- 
ish forces to retire with the greatest precipi- 
tation, after having lost twenty-four thousand 
men, and among them, Dragut the corsair, 
who was deeply regretted by the Sultan. Max- 
imilian the Second succeeded his father in the 
empire, as well as to the crowns which he in- 
herited and claimed; for Ferdinand had also 
received from Isabelia, the widow of John 
Zapoli, the cession of Transylvania, which 
she could not defend against the Turkish ag- 
— receiving, in lieu of her pretensions 
that province, and to the crown of Hungary, 

a yearly pension of 100,000 ducats, with 
which she retired into Poland, her native 
country. The unfortunate land of Hungary 
was thus rent in pieces by three conflicting 
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parties—the officers of Solyman and of the 


i 
Transylvania, the latter prince applying ty 
Solyman for aid against the superior strenst) 
of the Emperor. The Turkish sovereign, whi 
perceived that he could never succeed in the 
designs he had cherished, unless he overcaje 
the Emperor, resolved, notwithstanding: }ijs 
advanced age, to proceed again in person 
against the enemy. Meantime the Pashia of 
Buda was commanded to aid the Waiwode’s 
cause, by carrying on the seige of Zigith: 
but the imperial commander, Count Salm, 
compelled the Turkish forces to retire. 
Solyman, although seventy-six years 0! 


} 
neither felt his ambition nor courage abated; 
having collected, in the plains of Adrianople, 
an army of two hundred thousand men, he 
poured this large force as a torrent upon the 
devasted provinces of Hungary. Never had 
an army of so splendid a character been dis. 
played to the world. The Mufti published a 
fetsa for all who volunteered for this war — 
The janizaries, bostangis, and spahis, amount. 
ed to fifty thousand ; the Timariots, or Asaps, 
exceeded a hundred thousand, followed by 
numberless volunteers. ‘The most imposing 
pomp encircled the Sultan as he quitted Con- 
stantinople. Amid all this splendour, the pal- 
lidness of his countenance and his age announ- 
ced that he marched to his last triunph. On 
his entry into Hungary, he received on his 
throne the homage of the Waiwode Stephen; 
his next act was to command the Pasha of 
Buda to be strangled, for suffering a defeat. 
The city of Zigith, which had resisted his 
troops, was the object of his wrath, when he 
surrounded its walls with all his army; its 
bulwarks were defended by Count Nicholas 
de Serino, and the brave garrison had resolved 
to perish, or save the city. 

Zigith, situated on the confines of Hunga- 
ry, Esclavonia, and Styria, was built in a vast 
morass; the causeway which joined the land, 
was defended by solid bastions. A hundred 
pieces of ordnance and 150,000 men united 
their efforts to attack the place, which was 
defended inch by inch with incredible bravery. 


‘Driven, at length, within the second citadel, 


with only 600 mea, the indomitable spirit of 
the governor still resisted the attacks ané 
promises of Solyman, (he having endeavoured 
to bribe Serino to the surrender, by an offer of 
the principality of Croatia.) At length the 
Sultan, enraged at the delay thus occasioned 
to his whole force by such an inconsiderable 
fortress, commanded a general attack, threat- 
ening to cast the heads of his generals into 
the ditch of Zigith, if they did not take the 
place. The 29th of August, the anniversary 
of the victory of Mohatz, was chosen for the 
assault. Tt had the same result as the prece 
ding; and the Sultan, after having seen his 
janizaries thrown down headlong from a stee? 








Emperor Maximilian, and the pretensions of 
Stephen, son of Isabella, the Waiwode of 
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breach, crushed under pieces of rock, burned] Solyman carried the same reform into the 
by torrents of boiling oil, and other prepara- | finances, and the regulation of the taxes. — 
tives, which the besieged were continually| We cannot butadmire the unwearied labour 
throwing down, returned to his tent, filled) wherewith he supplied written codes of laws 
with so much despair, and under such great) for customs derived only from traditions, and 
vexation of mind, that an apoplectic fit termi-|supplying a fixed system of government, 
nated his life in a few short minutes. which has justly caused him to be regarded as 
The Vizir Mehemet thought proper to con-|the legislator of the Ottoman state. 
ceal the deplored event, while he sent to Ico-| In the commencement of the Turkish pow- 
nium for Selim, to come and take possession | er, her princes of the imperial blood command- 
of the throne. He also pressed on the siege|ed armies, ruled Sanjaks, and often took ad- 
in the name of Solyman; in spite of every ef-| vantage of their power to rebel, or to combat 
fort, the castle held out four days longer, when| each other. Solyman, who had experienced 
a magazine, which took fire, obliged the re-| the bitterness of domestic strife, ordained, and 
maining two hundred defenders, for the sake|sanctioned it by a fetsa, that these princes 
of escaping from the flames, to leave the ru-/should no longer govern the provinces, or ap- 
inous heaps which they had so long and so} pear with the armies. He contemplated the 
gloriously defended. In this extremity, Coypt effectual check to rebellion, by withdrawing 
de Serino exhorted his men to die manfully—/these princes from the sight and notice of the 
dressed himself in his richest clothes, taking| turbulent janizaries; but its only effect was 
some pieces of gold to pay, as he said, the|to enervate and degrade his successors, by 
person who should give him interment—then, consigning them to luxurious indolence and 


| the illustrious Solyman’s choice of ministers 


throwing open the gates, he rushed with his| obscurity. 


two hundred devoted followers upon the as- 
tonished janizaries. 


History places Solyman, with just reason, 


Faithful to their promise|in the rank of the greatest monarch of the 


of not receiving quarter, they caused a great/Ottoman race; for the principles of real dis- 
slaughter of their opponents, until the janiza-|tinction illustrate and immortalize his reign. 


ries closing around them, they perished all to- 


The Turkish empire arrived at its zenith 


gether. ‘T'wo only of the whole number were} under his rule, but has gradually since de- 


afterwards recovered of their wounds by care, | clined. 
Knolles, in the preface to his History. 


and ended their lives in slavery. 
The reign of Solyman is the most glorious 
of the Ottoman annals. 


The causes are admirably traced by 


Ist. He ascribes itsrapid growth to the abi- 


Contemporary with |lities and long reignsof the ten first Sultans, 


the most illustrious princes of Europe, he was| from a. p. 1300 to 1566, giving 26 years and 


surpassed by none of them; his noble senti-|a half a-piece. 


All these Sultans were men 


ments, valour, sagacity, and knowledge ofjof great talents, ambitious, and generally 


mankind, place him indeed in the highest 
rank of monarchs. 

His ministers, all created by his voice, were 
generally worthy of him: witness his vizirs, 
Abrahim, Lonfti Pasha, and Rustan, whom 
Busbequis eulogizes for his extraordinary tal- 
ents and knowledge. He created a marine, 
and called forth the exploits of Barbarossa and 
Dragut, the rivals of Doria. His generals al- 
so Were of distinguished merit. But it is not 


which makes his renown, so much as his 
laws, institutions, and systematic improve- 
ments, which he adopted in every branch of 
the Turkish civil polity. Before his era, the 
will of the sovereign was the only source of 
internal regulation, which fluctuated, there- 
fore, according to the temper and feelings of 
the monarch. Solyman settled the limits of 
the different functionaries ; he regulated the 
hierarchy, and defined the rights of the mean- 
est of his subjects. He enforced the impar- 
tial distribution of justice, and punished so rig- 
orously any Cadis who prostituted their le- 


legal functions, that throughout his reign, no|? 


unjust judge heard, without trembling, an in- 
jured suitor exclaim, “ I shall light the fire.”* 


* On Fridays, when the Grand Signior goes in grand 





temperate. They were trained to war and 
business by the command of provinces, and 
had able counsellors and commanders. 

2d. The admirable discipline and constitu- 
tion of their regular paid troops, which, kept 
always on foot, were then a decided over- 
match for the occasional levies of the Chris- 
tian powers. 

3d. Their formidable artillery and_fire- 
arms, which, under Muhammed II., and for 
some years from the liberal gratuities given, 
procured for their armies the most skilful en- 
gineers of Europe, and greatly benefited their 
srogress. 

4th. The character of the Turkish despo- 
tism, which -gave them a prodigious advan- 
tage, by the application of their mighty re- 
sources, with such secresy and dispatch, 
against their enemies, Also the extraordi- 
nary stimulus to their officers, whose lives, 
honours, add fortunes, from the highest to the 
lowest, depended on their master’s nod. 
Such, among many other observations, are 
rocession to the mosque, every one, Musulman, Jew, 
or Christian, may pre-ent his petition, ‘Those who have 
a serious complaint to make, take their station near the 
seraglio gate, having on their head a piece of dry rush 
lighted and smoking ; at the sight of the smoke the Sul- 


tan usally stops his horse, and orders one of those around 
him to take the petition for his private examjnation 
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the chief causesof the rapid success of the 
Much of the requisite act- 
ing principle could be found only in the per- 
sona! qualities of the Sultan, uniting in him- 


Turkish power. 


self so much of the vital energies of the mo- 
narchy. 


the seraglio, ordained by the regulations of 
Solyman,—no longer enabled to judge from 
their own convictions, or use their own expe- 
rience,—the natural consequence would re- 
sult of a race of enervated, imbecile, princes, 


who would henceforth occupy the place of 


the early and warlike successors of Othman; 
and we cannot, therefore, wonder at the con- 
sequent change which our history will have 


to trace in the wars and external grandeur of 


the Ottoman empire. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES 


{ Charles 7. GC veo kk he 
Germany. ¢ Ferdinand, 154 
? Maximilian il. 1576 

Honry VIIf. .. . oe 
England. ) oom" vi e ¥ 3 a aan 
Elizibeth, 1603 

- James V. . . . 154 
Scotland. Mary Sinart, 1547 
Francie f. 1517 

—_ Henry tI. . bw 
France. 4 Prancis iL 1560 
Cha les IX. 174 


As the papal see ceased, from the Reforma- 
tion, to exercise any prominent part in the 
political world, similar to the functions of the 
earlier popes, as the Guardians of Christen- 
dom, so we shall refrain from the recapitula- 
tion of a mere barren catalogue of names.— 
Unto the era of Solyman, the faith of Christ 
saw itself menaced by the fierce zeal and per- 
secuting spirit of Islamism; against which the 
pope,as the head of Christianity, took the 
Jead in calling forth the slumbering zeal of 
_ the Christian warriors. The events which 
followed the era of Soiyman quieted for ever 
any apprehensions of the conquest of Europe 
by the Mussulmans; and it also brought for- 
ward, in the Christian world, new formula- 
ries of doctrine, which soon drew off from the 
see of Romea large proportion of her most 
powerful votaries, and totally detached it from 
acting in any way upon Turkish politics. 

{ the reign of Solyman presented a new 
era in the coinage of the empire, when, in- 
stead of meagre names on rude bits of silver 
and copper, we find gold pieces resembling in 
size and weight the sequins of Venice, and 
adorned with pompous sentences, calculated 
to convey an idea of the widely-extended do- 
minion of Solyman, the son of Selim, the 
most distinguished for his eminent qualities 
of all the Turkish Sultans. These gold coins 


When, therefore, these monarchs 
ceased to be soldiers, through the tutelage of 
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[age is not confined to the capital; impressions 
are given in the Numismata, of specimens 
struck at Semendriah, the capital of Servia, 
at Kratowa, in Servia, Brusa, &c. } 


: CHAPTER XIII. 
SELIM 11.—ELEVENTH REIGN. 
Hu. 947—a. pv. 1566. 


Tae Ottoman Empire had cause to laniey: 
the change of its supreme lord—confusion ay¢ 
profligacy succeeding to strict rules and ty 
civil order; the laws ceased to be respected, 
and military disciplize lost all its vigour. | 
was universally known that Selim was addict. 
ed to wine and convivial pleasures, and ti 
great as well as the populace followed the 
same course. Drunkenness,a crime so odious 
in a moral view, and condemned by the laws 
of the Prophet, showed itself openly. Sen 
for from his government of .Amasia on the sud- 
den death of his father, Selim rapidly reached 
the Bosphorus opposite to the seraglio of his 
fathers ‘They announced, at the same mo- 
ment, the death of Solyman, aid the accesion 
of his son. The people remarked, that the 
Sultan drank off two large glasses cf wine 
when he landed, without taking any pains to 
conceal it. This action, which, sixteen years 
before, had cost Solyman, the son of Bajazel, 
his life and throne, was now witnessed with 
joy by the spectators; such was the change 
in the habits of the capital. 

Meantime the Grand Vizir, justly dreading 
the mutinous character of the janizaries 
kept the death of Solyman cautiously concea: 
ed; the usual state was observed in the impe- 
rial household, and the horse litter, covered 
with cloth of gold, conveyed the Emperor, 
(suffering, as was supposed, from a fit of the 
gout) in his usual manner of travelling. Me: 
hemet led the ‘lurkish army, after its severe 
sufferings, as if by the Sultan’s order, towards 
Constantinople; and it was in the plains o! 
Belgrade that Selim met the army and the re- 
mains of his father. The news of the death 
of the Emperor was received by the soldiers, 
especially the janizaries, with profound gric!; 
their next feeling was that of revolt. Selim 
accompanied the remains of his father to the 
magnificent mosque which he had erected, 
which, after its founder, bears the title o! Sor 
imania. Hither the Ulema were commanded 
to recite the Koran forty times a day, for forty 
days. A tube, or monument, was placed by 
Selim over the grave, whether the Turks stu! 
make a pilgrimage or visit, as much from ac- 
miration of his splendid qualities, as that they 
esteem him to have been a peculiar favourite 
of heavea,—a Shahid, or martyr, as having 





usually weigh about 54 grains. Their coim- 


lost his life at the siege of Zigith,—and also 
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eazi, or conqueror, two cities having been ta- 
ken from the infidels under the conduct of his 
ro li had no sooner completed the funeral 
of his father, than he resolved toshow himself 
to his subjects with all the splendor of his 
rodecessor. ‘he appearance and equipments 
of the janizaries had become faded by the la- 
hours of war; and Selim, to render the pro- 
cession more imposing, was guarded by seve- 
ral bands of bostangis, and the chiet officers of 
the seraglio, who had the charge of his sacred 
person, to the exclusion of the janizaries.— 
This mutinous body, already very dissatisfied at 
having lost the usual donation on the acces- 
sion of an emperor, resolved to regain their 
lost advantage. As soon, therefore, as the 
Sultan and his followers had left the palace, 
they assembled in great numbers, and barri- 
caded it against his return; nor could the sov- 


a compliance with their extravagant demands. 

Selim had a propensity for excess, and a 
personal indolence very different from the mar- 
tial and energetic princes, whose actions we 
have recorded. He was not, however, igno- 
rant, that if he loved repose, it must be acquir- 
ed by the occupation of his vast forces ; and 
the empire, gained by war, must go on spread- 
ing wider and wider its circle, or it must of 
itself drop into a course of contraction. Con- 
structed only for conquest, the system of Turk- 
ish government is purely military, and has not 
a particle of any renovati' g plan of conserva- 
tion, or of improvement, in its framework ; 
provincesare gained, which are parcelled out to 
Timars, or military vassals, and the accession 
of new subjects creates causes for new war. 
Selim was, of all men, the most unfit to lead 
or to curb a multitude of ferocious troops im- 
patient for plunder, and with difficulty kept 
under the vigorous hand of Solyman or of Se- 
lim I. He had, however, in Mehemet, the 


Grand Vizir of his father, a minister capable} 


of supplying, in @ great measure, his own de- 
fects, and who exercised the supreme author- 
ity under him throughout his short reign. 
The bakhshish, or donation, having been be- 
stowed, and the janizaries having returned to 
their duty and allegiance, the Vizir employed 
a portion of them to repress a rebellion among 
the powerful Arab tribe of Bani Omer, inhab- 
iting the deserts towards Bagdad. It also ap- 
peared that the inroad was fostered by Ismail, 
the second son of Shah Thamas, who had ev- 
er nourished an implacable hatred against the 
Turks. The rebellion was, however, crush- 
ed; and the old Sephi, to appease the resent- 
nent of Selim, had his son apprehended, and 
put under confinement in a castle for several 
years, These demonstrations of hostilities on 
the part of the Persian sectarians, made the 
Turkish government anxious to conclude 
peace with the Emperor Maximilian, that it 
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house of Austria, profiting by the great and 
unexpected relief to its distressed provinces, 
from the retreat of the Turkish army, had suc- 
ceeded in making many conquests; and act- 
ing upon an enlightened policy with the Wai- 
wode of Trarsyivania, a mutual treaty was 
signed, whereby he was confirmed in all his 
personal possessions and titles, the province 
being guaranteed to Austria at his decease,— 
an event which very shortly happened; and 
by virtue of which agreement Austria now 
holds that important and flourishing province. 
After a train of studied delays, the fruits of 
Turkish arrogance, a peace was signed, upon 
the condition of each party retaining what it 
had; that a yearly tribute should be paid for 
Hungary; and that the Waiwode of Transy]- 
vania should be included in the treaty. 

The hatred so long novrished between the 
Turks and the Persians was carried on more 
by the impulse of the Turkish nation, than by 
the desire of the sovereign, or the pacific and 
indolent Selim would scarcely have commen- 
ced a war which the genius and courage of 
his father could not bring to a successful issue. 
The Vizir, considering the fatal barrier of 
sandy deserts which, by the system of the Per- 
sian warfare, was its chiet defence against the 
Turkish armies, therefore resolved to open 
that passage for his master’s fleets which was 
denied to his armies, and to attack the north 
of Persia by the Caspian sea. 

The two great rivers of the north of Eu- 
rope the Don and the Wolga, after having 
watered the provinces of Poland and of Rus- 
sia, appear on the point of a junction, when 
the Don takes a turn to the right to bathe the 
walls of Azof, and to lose itself in the vast 
marshes of the Palus Meotis. The Volga 
inclines to the left, to pour its mighty mass 
of waters, by sixty-five mouths, into the Cas- 
pian sea, after receiving tie tribute of 48 riv- 
ers, and running a course of 1300 leagues. 

Selim formed the noble design of cutting of 
a navigable canal through the space of thirty 
miles, which separated these two streams, 
and forming a navigable route and line of 
junction from the Bosphorus to the Caspian 
sea, and thus toattack the Persian empire in 
Shirwan. Being master of Azof, he sent up 
the Don a fleet, conveying five thousand ja- 
nizaries, and three thousand workmen; an 
army of eighty thousand men were destined 
to follow their steps. ‘The janizaries, impa- 
tient for war, even aided the labourers, and a 
large body of troops were detached to take 
possession of the city of Astrachan, situated 
at the principal mouth ot the Wolga, and ad- 
joining to Czaritzin, where the canal would 
reach. But Astrachan belonged to a race of 
men capable of keeping their possession ;—a 
people whose name not yet reached the 
knowledge of their invaders, but from this 
moment never to be separated in history.— 





might direct thither its undivided forces. The 


Such was the first collision betwixt the Rus- 
sians and the Turks. 
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In the ninth century, Hurik arrived from 
the shores of the Baltic, at the head of an un- 
known horde, and soon imposed his yoke on 
the scattered race of Novogorod, who implor- 
ed his aid against the Tartars. 

The Ottomans did not yet exist, when Hu- 
rik’sfourth descendant, Wolodimir, was bap- 
tized with all his people, having espoused a 
daughter of the Greek Emperor. In the thir- 
teenth century they were conquered by the 
Tartars; and it was only in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that [wan Wassilowitch had emancipat- 
ed Russia from the Tartar yoke. Iwan IL, 
the contemporary of Selim, had distinguished 


his reign by the conquest of the kingdoms of 


Casan and of Astrachan, and it was this re- 
doubtable toe whom Selim unwittingly pro- 
ceeded to provoke. The canal of junction 
was making great progress, notwithstanding 
the natural obstacles, when five thousand 
Russians unexpectedly attacked those engaged 
in its works; the janizaries and workinen, 
taken by surprise, were slaughtered without 
resistance, and an unexpected cause contri- 
buted to put an end for ever to this splendid 
enterprise. 

The Mussulman faith requires that the Ot- 
tomans offer a certain prayer inthe third portion 
of the night, and the law grants no exemption ; 
but in those regions, a very short interval in 
summer interposes between the setting and 
rising of this luminary, which induces the 
commonalty to believe that the regions of the 
north are absolutely interdicted to true Mus- 
sulmans. 

Denleth Gaury Khan dreaded lest the ac- 
complishment of the canal should render the 
service and alliance of the ‘Tartan Khans less 
necessary to the Sultans, which might draw on 
the forfeiture of their privileges, and the Cri- 
mea itself become an Ottoman Pashalik. His 
emissaries artfully spread the rumour of the 
sufferings of all troops in these forlorn cli- 
mates, and of their being exposed to be sur- 
prised by the Russians, habituated to act in 
these regions under the greatest exposure of 
frosts, snow, and hard fare. 

To complete the alarm, the Tartars la- 
mented the lot of their companions in the 
same faith, called to labour in climates where 
the shortness of the night, and the quick ap- 
pearance of the orb of light above the hori- 
zon, after midnight had passed, left to the Mus- 
sulman, during the months of summer, no 
midnight period for his stipulated prayers. 
The discontentsat this report grew too strong 
to be repressed any longer ; menaces and pro- 
mises were equally in vain: the soldiers and 
labourers deserted in crowds; while some re- 
paired to the Crimea, the residue fled to the 
eastern shores of the Caspian sea, and this 
grand project of linking the east to the west 
finally was lost. The design of uniting Eu- 
rope to Asia, the Caspian with the Bosphorus, 
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time of Selim; Seleucus Nicator had play. 
ned, ages before, the junciion of the Euxino 
with the Cimmerian Bosphorus. When th, 
Turkish government, therefore, attempted th 
measure, it was become a point of the grea. 
est importance to that empire, by the cours 
which already the rich commerce of the Eay 
had taken, through the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope. What a change might haye 
taken place in the world, had a powerful, con. 
mercial, and industrious nation, (one not ep. 
slaved by a tax of nocturnal prayers,) secured 
the rich commerce of India, and provided , 
free and reasonable route to Europe, by thy 
shortest, the most direct, and most profitabje 
course—one which approximated the Ganges 
to the Thames, by the Oxus, the Caspian set, 
the Euxine, the Dardanelles, the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and the short passage of the At. 
lantic! This noble and useful project was cop. 
ceived by Cassim Pasha, the same individus| 
who constructed, by his liberality, the qua. 
ter of Constantinople which bears his name 
To Turkey, only one advantage marked this 
ill-fated enterprise ; a horde of thirty thous 
and Nogais Tartars abjured the Russian scep. 
tre, and came to tenant the banks of the Doy, 
A more successful undertaking effaced from 
the indolent mind of Selim the slight vexa. 
tion which he would feel from a failure, 
ascribed in part tothe intervention of super. 
human causes: he now meditated the wres- 
ing the of strong and opulent island of Cyprus 
from the Venetian republic. It is true, thot 
the Ottoman Porte and the Venetians were 
at peace; but these were often truces, merely 
considered as treaties of conveniency, to be 
dispensed with by a fetsa of the Mufti; Se. 
lim decided upon the attack of Cyprus, in di- 
rect opposition to his Grand Vizir, and the 
wart was consecrated by the fetsa. 
_ Opposite to the coast of Syria, and enjoy- 
ing a delicious climate, Cyprus has been 
eulogized, alike by fable and by history, for 
the enjoyment and rare reunion of the pr- 
digal bounties of nature. Paphos, the shrine of 
the goddess of Love, Idalia, and Amathonite, 
corabine in their very names the tones of vw 
luptuousness. Thirty cities had embellished 
ancient Cyprus, but in 1576, they were to be 
chiefly traced by their ruins ; yet the island 
even then nourished a numerous population, 
attested by a list of 1500 villages. Of the c: 
ties, Constanza was builton the relics of Saia- 
mine, while Baffo recalls, in its name, the 
celebrated Paphos; Limisso can be very im- 
perfectly retraced in Amathonite; and Idalia is 
only to be known from a few obscure ruins 
under the name of Dalin. Nicosia and F'ama- 
gousta, the two principal modern cities of the 
island, are the representatives of the ancient 
Lédra, and of Arsinoi. Nicosia occupies the 
centre of the island, while Famagousta stands 
on the shores opposite to the coast of Syria. 
The celebrated Piali, the successor of Bar- 





had been conceived many ages before the 
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of the Christian fleet was reported, which, com= 
ing in contact with the Turkish forces, itsadmi- 
ral achieved the most splendid naval victory of 
this period, in a roadstead the most distinguish- 
ed in Roman annals, being the scene of the 
celebrated naval action of Actium, between 
Augustus and Mark Antony, which decided 
the destiny of the Roman world. The Turk- 
ish fleet having in:pradently entered the Gulf 
of Lepanto, they were there exposed to the 
attacks of the confederates; exasperated by 
the great scandal which their inactivity and 
the consequent loss of Cyprus brought upon 
Christendom, their delays had caused such 
inisfortunes to Venice as made her despair of 
benefitting by the league. Asif, however, to 
recompense them by one grand reward for 
past miseries, the whole Turkish fleet lay 
open to their attacks, and Don John of Aus 
tria, brother of Philip IL, King of Spain, pre- 
pared to seize on the propitious opportunity. 
The sea was covered with vessels, The 
‘Turkish fleet consisted of two hundred gal- 
leys, and sixty-six frigates or brigantines.— 
All, the Capitan, had arranged them in three 
divisions; himself, with Pertau, a celebrated 
| corsair, occupied the centre ; the squadron of 
ithe right was commanded by Siroc, and the 
‘lett division by the King of Algiers. The 
| line of the Christian fleet consisted of nearly 
jthe same number of vessels, and they were 
drawn up in a similar manner. Don 
John took the centre; Doria led the right 
division; a noble Venetian commanded 
ed the left. Don John, surrounded by the 
flower of Italy,* of Spain, and by the Knights 





with great fary, by shouts and acclamations 
on both sides, at seven in the morning. Bar- 
barigo the Venetian infticted the first blow, by 


their leader greatly dismayed the surrounding 
Turkish vessels; and the Spaniards, excited 
to outdo the Venetian exploit, commenced a 
terrible fire on the Capitan Pasha. A cannon 
ball at this instant destroyed Ali; and the 
Spaniards who witnessed it, attacking the ad- 


valleys of the King of Algiers alone escaped 


The Christian states became scriously|{rem the general destruetion. They were 





*Among the combatants at Lepanto we read the itn- 
mortal name of Cervanics who lost an arm ia the ac 





lan. barossa and Dragut, commanded the fleet; 

xine the army was led by Mustapha Pasha, the 

the adviser of the war. and rival of the Vizir- 

the azem. Pialiadvised the immediate attack of 

eat. F sta, the fortifications of which were 

Use in a ‘i pidated state; but Mustapha obsti- 

East nately resolved upon besieging Nicosia, the 

Jape capital of the kingdom, and the illustrious 

ave abode of the kings of Cyprus; here once re- 

“0M. sided our Richard, the Illustrious Ceur de 

el: Lion, when contracted with the fair Beren- 

ured varius. ‘The riches of Nicosia were the lure 

ed a held out to the greedy and ferocious janiza- 

the ries, and the siege lasted but fourteen days; 

able after several assaults, always repulsed and 

nges always renewed, the obstinacy of the Otto- 

sea, mans triumphed. The city was carried by 

rails force, and experienced the unrestrained hor- 

Ate rors of barbarian cruelty. ‘I'wenty thousand 

Con- Christians of both sexes perished; and the 

dual interesting and illustrious residence of 80 

juar- many kings sunk into the dull routine of a 

ame Turkish Pasha. 

this The siege of Famagousta was a more ar- 

OU duous and bloody undertaking; Bregandino 

CE had thrown himself into the place, and the 

Don, short interval had been most usefully employ- 

from ed for its defence. The same system of as- 

‘€NXQe sault and bloodshed followed ; but the bravery 

lure, of the besieged protracted their defence trom 

Iper- April to June, and every effort of Mustapha 

rest. proved unavailing to overcome the energy of 

prus the defence. _Had there been any public hon- 

that our or spirit in Europe, the republic would 

were never have heen thus exposed to such an une- 

rely qual war, wherein a small maritime state, | flo j 

Lo be consisting principally of one city, had tojof Malta, led the attack. ‘The combat began 
Se Ge maintain a struggle against the whole Otto- 

n di- man empire, which had even menaced the 

1 the overthrow of Europe. ‘The Christian states, | bi 

| more intent upon their private wars and dis-|sinking the galley ot Siroc. ‘The death of 

njoy- sensions, suffered the bulwarks of this illus- 

been trious state to be gradually torn from it. A 
» for promise of sucecours kept on the defence of 

pro. Famagousta for a considerable time after every 

neof means of sustenance hid disappeared. Dogs, 
nite, rats, the most disgusting matters, were seized | Sp 
f vo on for food; and every slender hope for suc-|miral’s vessel with loud shouts, boarded her 
shed cour having failed, Bragandino capitulated | instantly, and massacred the Turkish crew, 
to be upon the pledge of safety and liberty to de-| pulling down the crescent, and elevating in- 
sland part. This soleinn stipulation was speedily | stead the standard of the cross. A universal 
tion, broken by the perfidious Mustapha; and the|cxclamation of victory at this glorious ’sight 
1e Cis valiant Bragandino, after the most cruel in-| burst from the Christian fleet ; and the Turks, 
Saia- sults, was inhumanly flayed alive. ‘I'he re-jas if thunderstruck, suffered themselves to be 
, the mainder of the island soon surrendered, and|overthrown, and massacred almost without 
im- the whole of Cyprus became annexed from|resistance. A _ horrible carnage ensued , the 
lia is thenceforth to the Turkish empire. 
ruins : : 
amas alarmed by the full of Cyprus; and, forget- opposed to Doria, who declined a close en- 
f the ting their jealonsies for a moment, a league gagement, sailing away gvish his division, 
cient was formed between the Roman Pontiff, King while Occhiali pursued him,and was engaging 
s the Philip Ti. and the Venetian republic, for their 
tands mutual safety. 
ia. 
"Bare 





ung the recovery of Tunis, when the approac! 
Vou. IL, No. %. 





The Ottoman Porte Was oceupied in plan- tion by a shot of an arquéebuss ; also Alexander Farnese, 





| Urinee of Parma, the Prince of Urbino, and one of the 
Ursi 
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the vessels on the left wing, when the cries 
of victory and the closing in of the centre on 
his division, warned him of his danger; he 
pomee on with undaunted courage, followed 
y his thirty galleys, through the whole cen- 
tre of the Christian fleet, and gained, unhurt, 
the open sea. His division was the sole relic 
of the Turkish navy ; never had they receiv- 
ed so signal a defeat since the overthrow of 
Bajazet. The Christians took 161 galleys 
and 12 frigates, and were occupied a fortnight 
in dividing the spoil ; for which they were 
often on the point of turning their arms against 
each other. Never was so glorious an oppor- 
tunity of humbling the Ottoman empire per- 
mitted to pass away. The consequences 
which might have followed the immediate ap- 
pearance of the confederates before the walls 
of Constantinople might have caused the most 
important results; but Philip Il, the most 
gloomy and jealous of sovereigns, had no wish 
to strengthen the Venetian state; and the 
splendid results of a victory which might then 
have fixed the maritime superiority of Europe, 
was suffered to evaporate in merely taking 
ession of one or (wo insignificant islands, 
which closed, for that year, the naval cam- 


ign, 

Nevertheless, the glory of such a victory 
spread terror through the Ottoman states, 
while it animated Christendom. Selim, sunk 
in the deepest grief, instantly forwarded fif- 
teen thousand pioneers to strengthen the Dar- 
danelles, and redoubts were,formed on the ru- 
ins of the tomb of Hecuba, opposite to the 
Cape of Ajax, on the Sigean promontory.— 
Meantime, the alarmed populace watched for 
the hostile fleet to cover the waters of the 
Propontis. It was at this crisis of excitement, 
that the brave:Occhiali brought back to the 
port his small division of their armament ; 
and the undaunted valour of the corsair king 
was worth more than a fleet to the Turkish 
cause. He revived the spirits of the Emper- 
or, by undertaking to defend the capital, and 
the grateful sovereign made him Capitan Pa- 
sha on the spot. ‘This energetic individual 
knew better how to repair disasters than the 
confederates did to improve their success.— 
The Ulema contributed their treasures ; work- 
men, sailors, and soldiers, were brought from 
different parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; 
the abundant forests of the Black Sea supplied 
timber in profusion, a multitude of shipwrights 
in the port of Constantinople worked at the 
same time upon the hulls, the rigging, the 
sails, and the masts of the vessels, and in less 
than six months two hundred galleys, well 
equip , covered the port of Constantinople. 

e Grand Vizir exhibited to the Venetian 
minister the dignified self-possession where- 
with the Turkish government ever officially 
ireats the most serious disasters. This min- 
ister having demanded an audience of Mehc- 
met, he could not suppress the lurking indica- 


tions of rejoicing which such a victory affurd. 
ed him. “ Learn,” said the haughty and 
quick-sighted Ottoman to the envoy, “ that 
the loss of'a fleet to my master, the Sultan, js 
as the beard of a man, which grows the thick. 
er for the shaving ; but the loss of Cyprus to 
Venice, is as an arm cut off from the body 
politic, which no art can replace.” . 

Occhiali was without doubt the preseryo; 
of the empire. This extraordinary man was 
the pupil of Barbarossa, from whose ger. 
vice he passed to that of the Sultan, in which 
his talents and valour elevated him to the 
highest rank. Upon his elevation, he took 
the title of Kilig, or the sword. Constantino. 
ple is indebted to him for the beautiful mosque 
of 'Top-hana, which he is said to have finis)- 
ed with surprising expedition; it is even as- 
serted that the first story was completed ip 
the space of one night. All the capital rang 
with the wonder, which reaching the ears of 
Selim, he questioned Kilig on its truth. “]t 
is the work of your highness,” Kilig replied, 
* this building is erected solely by the hands 
of the slaves of your galleys; what, there- 
fore, may you not expect from our united ef- 
forts, when by your will they are directed 
against your enemies?” Kilig annexed an 
imaret and madressah to#his magnificent 
Jami. 

The daring Kilig sailed with his fleet in 
the spring to the island of Malvoisie, to con- 
vince the Christians of the regeneration of 
his master’s maritime strength. He wisely 
calculated on the dissensions and tardiness of 
the confederates; and while he apparently 
braved their forces, he wisely left them to 
quarrel with each other, while himself te- 
mained master of the sea. The Venetians 
who hoped to have regained the rich isla 
of Cyprus, as the fruit of such a victory, di 
gusted with their confederates, and exhaust 
ed by their losses, resolved at length to male 
their separate peace, with the Turks; and 
the Grand Vizir, who was uneasy least some 
accident should renew the misfortune of Le 
panto, being conscious of the unskilfulnes 
of his raw recruits, began to listen to the 
overtures of the Venetians, who by trealy 
re-established the ancient limits in Dalmatia, 
and consented to the payment of a sum 
money. 

Stephen Battori, the new Waiwode © 
Transylvania, offered his tribute to the Porte, 
and the Sultan returned him, by a chica, 
the mace-of-arms and the sword, as marks 
his sovereignty, forbidding him to hold any 
treaty with a Christian power without th 
corsent of hislord paramount. During thes 
events Moldavia had become unexpectedly the 
scene of discord and war, from the rebellict 
of Iwan, the Waiwode, who, educated al 
Constantinople, had professed Islamism ; bt 


finding that his new faith alienated from hi — 





the affection of his Christian subjects, he fs" 3 
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abjured the law of Muhammed, and next, he 
rebelled against the orders of the Porte, 
which required his tribute. ‘The contest. was 
short, but bloody, and ended in the submission 
of Iwan, and his cruel massacre by Achmet, 
the Begler-bey of Roumili ; also the wanton 
devastation and plunder of the principality ; 
after which the investiture was granted to 
Peter, the brother of the Waiwode of Wal- 
lachia, who had assisted to betray Iwan into 
the power of the Turks. The supremacy of 
the Ottoman Porte was admitted, without 
dispute, over the kingdoms of Algiers and 
Tripoli, when a new occasion took place, 
whereby the courage of Occhiali, and the sa- 
sacity of Mehemet acquired Tunis also for 
the Porte. 

Amida, the son of Muley Hascem, had 
been set upon the throne by Charles the V., 
who lefia Spanish garrison in the strong fort 
of Goletta; but so unpopular were both the 
Spaniards and Amida become, that Occhiali 
had landed a force which drove Amida from 
the throne. Philip of Spain commanded his 
half brother, John of Austria, to recover T'u- 
nis from the king appointed by Occhiali, and 
to replace Amida; but Don John, who found 
no difficulty whatever, in retaking Goletta, 
was convinced of the insuperable hatred, en- 
tertained against Amida, and therefore placed 
a youth of twelve years of age, a younger 
brother of Amida, on the throne. The Tuni- 
siansymany of them Moors, who had been driv- 
en out by the Spaniards, from their beautiful 
kingdom of Grenada, remembered with de- 
testation what they and their fathers had suf- 
fered from them; they now, therefore solicit- 
ed aid from Constantinople, and the Grand 
Vizir (having ascertained with the greatest 
dexterity, that he might reckon upon the neu- 
trality of Venice) dispatched an army of forty 
thousand men, under Sinan Pasha, who were 
soon conveyed by Occhiali, on board a hun- 
dred galleys, to the attack of Goletta. The 
victory was complete. ‘The young king fled 
from Africa, and the Spanish troops were all 
either slain or made captives; and as an ex- 
traordinary conclusion to this event, the con- 
queror, Sinan Pasha, observing that a free 
constitution was so desirable for the people, 
whom he had subdued, although existing in 
the very centre of despotism, established the 
foundation of a free state, which should regu- 
late and govern itself, and which subsists to 
this day ; and to complete this extraordinary 
arrangement, the democratical laws of Tunis 
Were approved of, without any opposition, b 
the divan, and signed by Selim. Ba: . 

Inflamed by sueh instances of success, the 
Emperor was meditating an attack on the 
strong island of Malta, to revenge their junc- 
tion with his enemies, when death interposed 
to put an end to his reign and life. A prey 
to superstitious fears, his death was hastened 
by an inauspieious fire, which, breaking out 





in the offices of the seraglio, consumed the 
buildings to ashes, with some vases of great 
value. The omen affrighted the Emperor, 
who remembered that a similar disaster had 
preceded the death of his grandfather. A 
profound melancholy took possession of his 
mind; and in this dejected frame of feeling, 
while visiting the handsome baths which he 
had constructed within the seraglio, his foot 
slipped on the marble pavement, he stumbled, 
and fell; now, being convinced that his horo- 
scope was accomplished, a rapid fever consum- 
ed his streneth, and, after six weeks of suf- 
fering, (aggravated by his unfortunate prepos- 
sessions,) Selim expired, 

Although the dominions of the Ottoman 
sovereigns enlarged their limits under the 
eight years’ reign of the Emperor, yet the 
indications of national greatness were clearly 
on the wane. ‘I'he most influential change in 
the ‘Turkish warfare, and which paralysed 
their whole system, was the retirement of the 
Sultan from the personal command of the 
army; the troops thereby became more turbu- 
lent and Jawless; for, to the imperious curb 
which the fierce passions of the princes of the 
Ottoman race had usually fastened on their 
followers, was also superadded the personal 
reverence and respect which became associa- 
ted with their sacred and prescriptive exer- 
cise of the Kalifate. The glory of Selim’s 
reign, (for it was marked by distinquished 
success,) was owing to the military school of 
Solyman; the generals whom his genius had 
formed had not yet forgot to conquer, and the 
Turkish soldiery still maintained the superi- 
ority of discipline which had grown up from 
forty years of triumph. Selim left to his son 
Amurath an empire improved by the accession 
of the beautiful island of Cyprus, which he 
had wrested from the Venetians; in Africa, 
the Pillars of Hercules marked its boundary ; 
Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers having voluntarily 
ranged themselves under the shadow of the 
Ottoman throne. In Europe, on the side of 
Moldavia, the frontier stretched to Podolia ; 
and, in Dalmatia, the empire was limited by 
Zara, Spalatro, and Sibenico, the Othman 
frontier embracing the strong chain of moun- 
tains which closes up the important places. 
Such was the powerful empire which fell by 
inheritance into the possession of Amurath 
the Third. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


Emperor of Germany. . Maximilian IT. 1576 


Queen of England, . Elizabeth, . . . 1663 
Queen of Scotiand, . Mary Stuart, . . 1587 
King of France, . Chailes IX. . . 1574 


[A coin of this monarch, from the mint of 
Halib (Aleppo,) struck . 974—1567, exhibits 
the following legend: “ Sultanus Selim Shah, 
filius Sultani Solyman Khan.”] 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AMURATH ITL.—TWELFTH REIGN, 
u. 982—a. v. 1574. 


AMURATH was thirty-one years of age when 
he ascended the throne. The Grand Vizir 
Mehemet concealed his father’s death, as he 
had done that of Solyman, in order to give 
Amurath time to arrive from Amasia, where 
he resided. His accession was marked by 
traits peculiarly striking to such a race as the 
Ottomans, and not unworthy to be noticed by 
history. Hastening to take possession of the 
vacant throne, he crossed the Propontis at 
night, in a stormy and tempestuous hour, and 
demanded admittance at the secret door of 
the seraglio, which he found closed against 
him. Here he rested under a tree, while the 
Grand Vizir was informed of hisarrival. ‘To 
record the singular fact, Amurath ordered a 
fountain to be formed at the spot. ‘The Vizir, 
having arrived thither, receiveds the prince 
with profound respect ; and taking him by the 
hand, he led him to the apartment of the Sul- 
tana Valide, without uttering a single word. 
Mehemet had never seen Amurath. Enter- 
ing first, he presented him to the Sultana, 
with the question, whether she admitted him 
to be herson. Upon her assent, he fell on 
his face, and paid his profound reverence to 
his lord, offering vows for his prosperity. The 
resident officers of the palace were then ad- 
mitted to pay their homage; and esteeming 
their Sultan as sacred, they eagerly watched 
for the first words which he shall utter after 
his elevation, as prognostics of the future 
prosperity or misfortunes of his people during 
his reign. ‘The surrounding train awaited 
with anxiety the words of Amurath. When 
he exclaimed, “I am hungry; give me to 
eat,” terror fell on all present, for no doubt 
remained but that the empire was menaced 
by famine ; and it ranks among the singular 
coincidences which not unfrequently furnish 
the result, that a desolating famine raged this 
year at Constantinople, and in many of the 
provinces. 

At the rising of the sun, the death of Se- 
lim and the accession of Amurath were an- 
nounced together. The next step was the 
execution of the five brothers of the Sultan, 
who, being conducted to his throne, were 
strangled in his presence. By a refinement 
in cruelty, their mothers were called on to 


witness their fate, to be thereby assured of} 


their demise. The mother of Solyman, one 
of the ill-fated youths, becoming frantic at 
the sight, struck a poniard to her heart, and 
joined hef breathless remains to his. The 
five sons of Selim were borne into the cham- 
ber of death where their father lay; and the 
same funeral pomp conveyed, with the ex- 
ception of Amurath, the male race of Oth- 
man to the tomb near Sancta Sophia. 
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Tbe insubordination of the janizaries was 
the first test of Amurath’s want of firmness. 
they successiully demanded, not only an aye. 
mentation of their pay, but the enrolment 9 
their children in the corps at the age of twep. 
ty years. Such encroachments on authority, 
made with impunity, were indicative of tic 
evils of a reign which began thus timidly, 
Astrological reveries were constantly the rule 
of action for Amurath; and the weakness oj 
the Sultan in this respect became also the 
habit of his people. A dream at Amasia had 
terrified his niind, and he required of a feimale 
of his harem to expound its consequences, 
In deep perplexity how to proceed, she fixed 
upon an individual called Sehudgea, who, 
having been successively dervise, Janizary, 
mason, and gardiner, was now a vine-dresser 
at Magnesia: a man who, to attract notice, 
afiected a peculiarly strict austerity of life 
and manners, to which he added the art of di- 
vination. Schudgea interpreted the dream 
in the most propitious colours, concluding by 
a bold assurance, that the prince would in 
four days ascend the throne of his fathers, 
In fact, the event did occur within the seven- 
and-twentieth day; and the delighted Amu- 
rath loaded Schudgea with favours he admit- 
ted him to the closest intimacy, ealling him 
his Shiek and Lord. 

The feud, which had first begun in tix 
reign of Selim, with the Muscovites, was 
perpetuated by the irruption of the Krim Tar- 
tars, in union with Peter of Wallachia, who 
committed great ravages in Podolia. An itr 
portant question at this moment attracted the 
attention of Kurope. The Emperor Max- 
milian had established a permanent authority 
in the empire, and also had much improved 
his affairs in Hungary. The propitious ar- 
rangement with the widow of King Lewis 
had settled on him the important province of 
Transylvania: a rich inheritance, which the 
house of Austria never lost sight of, and event- 
ually acquired at this period. Henry of 
Valois, elective King of Poland, having suc- 
ceeded to the throne of France on the death 
of his exeerable brother, Charles LX., had 
secretly retired from the throne of Poland. 
and taken possession of his native kingdow. 
The Poles were therefore to choose a new de- 
fender, and Maximilian now powerfully urg- 
ed his claim to their choice. In this state ol 
things, the Sultan Amurath, or his ministers, 
exercised a sagacity and activity which did 
them honour. Amurath, by letter, recom: 
mended to their choice Stephen Battori, the 
Waiwode of Transylvania. To this the Pe 
lish states paid such respect, that they elect: 
ed the Princess Ann, of the Jagellan line, t0 
be their queen, upon the ie that she 


should marry the Waiwode, which was a ! q 


cordingly done; and Stephen, grateful for 
the benefit, made a league with the Sultan. 
which secured him on the side of Hungaty, 
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during the bloody wars which he waged for 
twelve years with the Persian power. 

The troubles of Persia, added to the natural 
hatred subsisting between the two countries, 
jaid the foundation of a war, which acquired 
additional interest to Amurath, forasmuch as 
an Imaun had declared, that he saw written 
in characters of flame, over the entrance 
of the divan, ‘*Amurath, conquerer of 
Persia.” Shah Thamas had died, declaring 
Muhammed Khadabonde his eldest son, to be 


‘his heir; but this prince declined the throne, 


and the Persians therefore released Ismail from 
his prison, and placed the roval fillet on his 
brow. Ismail, naturally severe, was deeply 
exasperated by a long and tedious confine- 


ment, and began his reign by the death of his 


youngest brother, Khadar, also by many im- 
politic acts of cruelty, which drove several 
Khans of his court to fly for satety to the 
Turks. Violently irritated against the Otto- 
man race, he prepared eagerly for war; and 
Amurath’s ministers deemed the Persian mon- 
arch an enemy demanding all their attention. 
The Grand Vizir would willingly have kept 
at peace with a people, whose enmity and 
whose country had proved so destructive to the 
Ottoman forces ; but the Sultan in this respect 
was absolute, and confided the conduct of the 
war to Mustapha Pasha, the conqueror of Cy- 
rus. 

: This war presents precisely the same vicis- 


‘ situdes, with the same events and results, as 
| the preceding ones, 


The pian of attack was 
indeed varied. “To secure the aid of the Tar- 
tars, the Ottomans advanced, supporting their 
left on Georgia, and thus they invaded the 
province of Shirwan; but although the intest- 
ine divisions of Persia favoured the Turks, 


F and although the Persians had only light and 


7% had been obliged for a time to resign. 


Orn aiy 


undisciplined troops to oppose to the columns 
and disciplined regulars of their powerful ene- 
my, yet, aided by the natural advantages of 
their native soil, and the union of their peo- 
ple, they succeeded always in regaining, at 
the conclusion of the season, whatever they 
Amid 
these conflicts, the Khan of Krim Tartary, an 
important leader of the Turkish armament, 


| was made prisoner by the Shah, and sent to 


| Kasbin, his ordinary residence. ‘The design 


of the Persian monarch had been to attach his 
Tartar visitor to his cause ; but the impru- 
dence of the Khan yielded to the charms and 
attractions of the favorite Sultana. The af- 
front was discovered by the Shah, who had the 
culpable offender put to death. Persian am- 

dors at length were sent to Constantino- 
ple to seek a peace; but Amurath, resentful 
of the murder of his chief vassal, refused to 
Consent to a pacification, and the two empires 
were mutually ravaging and exhausting their 
Strength, in consequence of the merited pun- 
ishment of two criminals. Mustapha, posses- 
sed of the chief portion of Shirwan, had dis- 
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persed his forees, upon the approach of the 
rigors of winter, among the places which he 
had fortified in the elevated regions, and Geor- 
via. ‘The Persians, taking this able leader by 
surprise, attacked and overcame the ‘Vurkish 
\roops in detail, menacing the garrisons, and 
eventually regaining possession of Shirwan. 
Famine and pestilence swept away the relics 
of Mustapha’s army; and the campaign clos- 
ed, which had cost the Turks 70,000 men. 

Amurath attributing these misfortunes to 
the imprudency of Mustapha, recalled him to 
Constantinople, and reduced this redoubted 
leader toa mazul, or private station, on his 
arrival at the capitol; thus stripping him of 
all his honors and riches. Mustapha would 
probably have lost his head, but that the Vizir 
Mechemet, his enemy, was no more. This 
powerful Vizir, who had nearly monopolized 
the sovereign authority, perished in a full di- 
van. It chanced that Amurath, unseen, 
was regarding their deliberations from the se- 
eret window of the divan, when a spahi, furi- 
ous at the Vizir’s rejecting his petition with- 
out deigning an answer, instantly drew forth 
his ataghan, and plunged it to the heart of 
Mehemet. ‘Twenty scimitars were ready to 
punish the assassin, when the voice of the 
Sultan was heard, which forbade the punish- 
inent until the criminal had been questioned. 
In fact, the Vizir had committed a gross injus- 
tice, by depriving him of his timar, the fruit 
of his services, and by thrice rejecting his pe- 
tition unheard. The Sultan, therefore, hear- 
ing the cause, after reprehending him for the 
action, absolved him of the death of Mehemet, 
and restored to him his timar: a dangerous 
precedent in any other state than in Tur- 
key. 

Anmiall appointed Sinan to the vacant 
command ; but the war still proved unfavour- 
able to his hopes—his troops were defeated in 
Georgia—every effort made by this experien- 
ced general was frustrated—and Sinan, after 
blaming severely the scheme of reducing the 
country by forts, ventured imprudently to hint, 
that the chief cause was the withdrawing of 
the Sultan’s auspicious presence from his 
troops, and that if the Sultan ¢xpected a good 
issue to the war, he should march in person. 
Amurath was so offended by this remark, that 
he disgraced and banished Sinan, appointing 
Shasis Pasha, his own brother-in-law, to be 
the Vizir. Ferhad, a man of great courage and 
experience, he constituted the commander. 
His rise was of that romantic character which 
Eastern habits alone present. Amurath was 
walking incognitio in the streets of his capi- 
tal, when he met a man loudly cursing the 
Kiaia, or Grand Vizir’s lieutenant, whose im- 
portant office it is to provision the city; the 
Emperor interesting himself in the complain- 
ants case, he fully unburdened his grievances. 
“You are not able to lessen my evils,” he 





said, “ or prevent my having to-day fifty bas- 
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tinadoes on the soles of my feet, which I cer- 
tainly have not merited. I am the cook of an 
Oda of janizaries, and [ came here this morn- 
ing to buy what is necessary for my division ; 
but though thus early, every thing almost is 
gone, and what remains is too dear. The 
rascally Kiaia puts on such an impost, that not 
half the provisions are brought for sale—a 
scarcity arises—the rich increase their wealth, 
whilst we starve and arc bastinadoed.”’” The 
sequel proved that Constantinople was inade- 
quately supplied, and that the cook was aman 
of great natural abilities. Ferhad was aston- 
ished to be called before the Emperor, but still 
more, when he lifted up his eyes and saw on 
the throne the man whoso kindly had listened 
to him hardly two hours before. The abuses 
were instantly put a stop to, the Kiaia dis- 
missed, and F'erhad taken into the service of 
the seraglio, whence he soon was promoted to 
govern the empire. 

Ferhad conducted the war with vigour and 
great bravery, but with similar ill success.— 
Whilst he was pacifying Geergia, the active 
Persians retook Tauris; and when he would 
have conquered Nakshivan, a very strong and 
powerful province, the janizaries, wearied out 
and disheartened, mutinied, and obliged him 
to retreat to Erzeroum. ‘The Sultan, displeas- 
ed with the ill success of the campaign, em- 
ployed his usual expedient of altering the 
commander: want of success with him im- 
plied every crime; he therefore re-called 
Ferhad, and appointed Osman Pasha, a man 
of 1ron nerves, already in Shirwan: and who 
joined to the courage of a lion the swiftness of 
the eagle. 

Osman had scarcely distinguished himself 
by the recapture of T'auris, which he cruelly 
depopulated, ere he discovered a plot of. the 
the Tartar Khan to throw off the Turkish 
yoke. Having traversed the Caucasus by the 
defiles of Demir Capi, whose fastnesses no 
hostile invader had ever before trod, Osinan 
descended the Don in boats, surprised the reb- 
e] prince, beheaded him on the spot, and sent 
his head a trophy to Constantinople. Amu- 
rath, rejoicing in the promptitude which had 
thus stifled a dangerous revolt in its birth, re- 
ceived his victorious general with distinguish- 
ed honours, and gave him an especial audi- 
ence, on his return to the capital, in the pa- 
vilion called the Yali- kiosk, which looks on 
the Bosphorus. In this interview, Amurath 
fastened, with his own hands, to the turban of 
Osman, his diamond aigrette, and his diamond- 
handled ataghan to his side. On retiring, he 
found a caparisoned charger in the first court 
of the palace, which was given him by the 
Sultan; the stirrups were of massy gold, and 
on each side of the saddle were attached a 
scimetar and canjljhar, enriched with precious 
stones Thus mounted, Osman was escorted 
to his palace by the state guards of the Sul- 
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imperial favours will strikingly remind th. 
reader of the times of Ahasueras and Moro. 
cai. 

The seventh year of Amurath’s reign w,; 
marked by a ceremony recorded as among tl: 
most pompous of the Ottoman annals: jt w,, 
on the occasion of the circumcision of his e\;. 
est son Muhammed, a prince of great pro. 
ise, but of furious temper. Among other ¢). 
tertainments, Occhiali delighted the Capita! 
with a singular and costly spectacle of the 
capture of Cyprus, representing, as in a toy. 
nament, the island besieged, wherein tip 
mines, assaults, and details of war, were {iit}. 
fully exhibited. 

It is at this period that an English anys. 
sador made his first appearance at Constay. 
nople. Hitherto, England had carried oy ; 


precarious commerce with the Levant, unde 


the flag of France or Venice ; but the spirite/ 
Elizabeth chose to exercise her own rights, 
having her representative at the Ottoma 
Porte. The two powers opposed their privile. 
ges to the claims of the English queen; but 
the Vizir, evidencing that the Turkish goy- 
ernment had their eyes open to the commer. 
cial advantages of a free intercourse, short); 
replied in the Sultan’s name, that “ the Ott 
man Porte was free to all friendly nations 
and that it would therefore be unjust to clow 
it against the English.” 

Osman Pasha, in the spring, resumed tie 
Persian war, which was now conducted with 
signal success against the Turks by Mim 
Hamzah, a Persian prince. Notwithstanding 
the Turks were 180,000 strong, he harrassd 
their army, and took their convoys, while he 
could not impede their progress to, and oct: 
pation of Tauris. A massacre of many Per 
sian citizens so enraged Mirzah Hamzah, the! 
with 20,000 men he attacked the Turks, an! 
slew a vast number. In the blood-stainei 
plains of Khalderan, he also engaged, at the 
head of only 10,000 men, the whole army 0 
Turks, and slew 7000 men, Osman Pashia, 
exhausted by incessant fatigues, being ser: 
ously ill. 
Flushed with such repeated successes, Hamzt 
recruited his forces, and again led them on \0 
a fierce battle ; herein he singled out the 
sha of Kars, and engaged him single-handet 
striking off his head, and placing it on the t 
of his lance. On this occasion the Turks 
lost more than 20,000 men, together with the 
Pasha of Trebisond, and five other Pashas. — 

Osman Pasha, sick and dispirited, retreat 
to Sahalan, where he was broke in upon \y 
Hamzah with a fury which amazed even tle 
Turks. The onset was so violent, that tl 
Persians would have penetrated to the pavii 
ion of the expiring general, but for the canne! 


which, firing on the crowds, killed as many af 


the Turks as Persians. Osman, fainting © 


supported on a mule, rode through the ranks 





tan, proclaiming aloud his henours. These 
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* unto Erivan, he protected the Karabagh as a 


| their forts, and he resided at Arzeroum. The 


mense Joss, the Persians retired. Osman Pa- 
sha of the iron nerves died in a few days af- 
terwards, worn out by fatigue and sickness. 
The army having thus lost their brave lead- 
er, they chose for their commander Sinan 
Pasha, whom the active Hamzah furiously as- 
saulted in the ‘Turkish camp at Salmas, near 
the lake of Ouarmia. Here, whilst bravely 
leading on his men, Hamzah fell among the 
foremost ranks, and by his death, released the 
Turkish army from their terrible foe. Short 
as was Hamzah’s career, it was bright and 
splendid; and so instantly did his death change 
the scene, that the Persians, struck with 
crief, thereupon retreated, opening to the 
Turkish forces the road to Van. Arrived at 
this city, Sinan reviewed their forces, and 
found their losses amount to 85,000 men; 
here they were disbanded, having first sent 
succours to ‘T'eflis; while, the Ottoman for- 
ces being thus weakened, the Persian army, 
in 1586, again besieged the city of Tauris. 
Ferhad had now, for the second time, the 
command. Leading on strong reinforcements, 
he defeated the Persians, and relieved T'au- 
ris; then, constructing a strong chain of forts 


bulwark, and thus kept his army together for 
two years: in the summer, they fought the 
Persians, and in the winter, they retired to 


Shah, at length exhausted by such pertina- 
cious efforts, and discouraged by the loss of 
Erivan, Kars,and Karabagh, bethought of su- 
suing for peace. Amurath with reluctancy 
yielded to pacific counsels ; but at length con- 
sented, upon a solemn renunciation of the 
three conquered provinces to the Ottoman 
sceptre—and thus an end was put to a long 
and bloody war. 

The contest with Persia, the fluctuation of 
Vizirs, with the depredations of all classes, 
the consequence of a weak government, had 
concurred to exhaust the public treasures, and 
the Sultan, for a remedy, had recourse to the 
most arbitrary efforts. The tributary princes 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania, 
Were enormously taxed ; he even ventured 
on the dangerous expedient of altering the 
value of the coinage; he also issued a firman 
declaring the Sultans sole inheritors of the 
Pashas, and all public officers to the exclusion 
of their children and relatives. By these 
measures, the personal treasury became re- 
plenished, with the spoils of the ministers and 
generals ; and the incredible wealth of Mus- 
tapha, Sinan, and Ferhad, flowed into the pri- 
vate coffers of Amurath, while the pay of the 
turbulent janizaries had been kept for many 
months in arrears. 


The conclusion of the Persian war,led to the 


return of the troops; and their pay, which had 


been promised, being stil] undischarged, they 
€ out mto open rebellion. The sacrifice 
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master’s orders, and the trembling compliance 

of Amurath, together with the re-appoint- 

ment of Sinan to the Viziriat, (after he had 

been made a mazul* for the third time,) tended 

to restore a temporary tranquillity ; but the vi- 

gour of sovereign rule had been sadly outrag- 

ed, and the pernicious and destructive project 

of incendiary fires was now resorted to, for 

the first time,as a serious warning to the 

Emperor’s vigilance. The conflagration of 
1589 laid in ashes, in the course of a few hours 
seven mosques, five great hans or magazines 
of store,and 5000 dwellings,and this disastrous 
but successful atrocity, was thenceforth adopt- 
ed as the signal of discontent and revolt. 

The Emperor, Rodolph, the son and suc- 
cessor of Maximilian, had been preparing si- 
lently and effectually for a contest with the 
hereditary foe of his house ; and the conclu- 

sion of the deadly warfare in the sandy des- 
erts of Persia, was but the prelude toa similar 
waste of blood amid the marshes and morass- 
es of Hungary. Sinan sought to turn aside 
the rebellious feelings of the janizaries, by an 
appeal to their fanaticism, and the display of 
the standard of Muhammed, The Sanjak 
Sheriff, the sacred Orifiamme, under which 
the pilgrimage was made to Mecca, was 
brought to Constantinople in the charge of 
1000 janizaries, drawn from the garrisons of 
Syria; and the Grand Vizir unfurled it to 
the sound of warlike instruments, with a de- 
claration of the Hungarian war; at this sa- 
cred signal, the contumacious cries of the 
soldiery changed to their primitive fiery en- 
thusiasm, and Sinan led forth from the tronb- 
led capital these lawless soldiers, thirsting for 
slaughter and greedy for spoil. 

Tuetlemback, Seria, Hardeck, Palfy, and a 
crowd of Hungarian nobles, had grown up to 
aid the imperial arms; they now laid siege to 
Weisembourg, while the Archduke, Mathias 
had recently assumed the command. Mathi- 
as had taken Novogerod, bunt he was repulsed 
from the walls of Gran, and had been repuls- 
ed at Comorra. Sinan, elated at these suc- 
cesses, attacked Dotis, which he carried by 
assault in three days, on which he ventured 
to invest the important city of Raab, only fif- 
ty miles from Vienna. 

The fortifications of Raab were strong, and 
it had a garrison of 5000 men. Sinan furi- 
ously attacking the Archduke, who was en- 
camped at Schut, by a series of bloody actions 
and having compelled him to take refuge with 
his forees on the confines of Croatia, Raab 
fel!, after a siege of only eighteen days, at- 
tributed to the treachery of Count Hardeck, 
who was beheaded by order of the Archduke, 
The utmost efforts of the imperialists could 
not now protect the Austrian borders from 
Turkish planderers ; the Tartars and spahis 
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of the Defterdar, who had only fulfilled his 


wealth, and being reduced to a private station of life. 
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swept the country to Minersdorff; and the 
Grand Vizir, after a triumphant campaign led 
troops into winter quarters, 

Such were the events of the year 1594; 
but Sinan Pasha justly distrusting the temper 
of the tributary princes, still urged the effem- 
inate Sultan, by a strong effort to head his 
enthusiastic troops, and crush all resistance, 
or, at_Jeast, to send to the army his son, Mu- 
hammed. The latter hint roused and alarm- 
ed the monarch, already suspicious of his son, 
so that he declared his resolve to put his foot 
in the stirrup of war, in the coming spring. 

The exploits of Amurath were, however, 
circumscribed, within the limits of Adriano- 
ple. A violent tempest mixed with hail, such 
as had not occurred within the remembrance 
of man, struck a deadly terror into his waver- 
ing mind: which, presenting only images of 

er and of death, caused him to retire 
again within the walls of the seraghio. 

The victim of morbid melancholy, Amurath 
here soon realised his gloomy fears, asa dream 
the mere reflex of his disordered thouglits, 
und which combined his august predecessor, 
Solyman, with the loss of his Hungarian pro- 
vinces, was interpreted in an unpropitious 
manner to his excited mind. Having sacrifi- 
ced fifty-two sheep to avert the dreadful omen 
asingular, yet trifling incident, in the follow- 
ing manner, soun after fulfilled his fears, and 
put an end to his days. 

He was reclining one day in the kiosk of Si- 
nan, pensively contemplating the moving pic- 
ture of the Bosphorus, when he heard the 
musicians singing the melancholy — strain 
which he had formerly composed, to these 
words :—“ I am overwhelmed with the bur- 
den of my woes ; O death, this night will be 
thy triumph.” At this instant, two vessels, 
entering the port from Alexandria, saluted 
the Sublime Porte on passing the point of the 
seraglio; the report of the cannon broke the 
erystal windows of the kiosk, and the shiver- 
ed fragments were scattered over his sofa and 

rson. Amurath, turning pale, declared that 

is fears were realised, and that these signs 
announced his end ; he then retired into the 
interior of his palace, the victim of his ewn 
imagination, lis death taking place within 
four days after the circumstance, leaving his 
throne to his heir, Muhammed. 
CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


4 Max milian Li. 1576 
Germany.) Rodolpi L. ul2 
England. Elizabeth, 1603 
§ Mary Stuart 1537 

& s - ’ 
Scotland, ) James VI. 1627 
Persia, Shah Abbas the Great, 1629 


[The followmg Numismatic inscription es- 
tablishes the fact of this prince having as- 
cended the throne in 982, a. p. 1574; chro- 
nological tables of the House of Othman by 
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Lacroix, notwithstanding their usual accuracy 
stating itto be a year later :—* Sultanus Mj. 
rad Shah ben Selim Khan, Constantinopolis 
982—1574.” This legend of his accessiq, 
appears on a coin from the mint of Kanjah, iy 
Goorgia; in one from Bagdad; and also fron 
Sakarah, a place unknown. On three coins 
of this prince, from the mint of Cairo, a ye. 
markable change in the legend may be jo. 
ticed, which has been continued, with {ey 
exceptions, to the present day. He is thereoy 
styled, Prince of the two continents—Euroy 
and Asia, and lord of the two seas— Mediter. 
ranean and Euxine. 





CHAPTER XV. 
MUHAMMED II].—THIRTEENTH REIN, 
u. 1001—a. p. 1595. 


A PRINCE so enervated as Amurath was w.- 
likely to form an illustrious successor. Mu- 
harmed had given the impression of a ferocity 
ot character, mingled with treats of ambi 
tion and courage, all of which were marke 
characteristics of the Ottoman race, such as, 
called forth into action, might abase the ene- 
mies of Islamism, and add to the glory of it 
arms; but these qualities were the dread of 
Atmurath, and he accordingly. restricted suis 
son to the retirements of Magnesia ; his death 
would most likely have followed, to appeas 
the jealous fears of his father, if the Sultanes, 
the mother of Muhammed, had not counselled 
her son to lay aside his prominence of char- 
acter, and to feign a love of pleasure. This 
young prince became, therefore, from policy, 
a voluptuary ; but the dangerousand seductive 
trial proved the bane of all that was promising 
in his qualities; the siren’s charm had worked 
its change, for seldom do the followers of 
Circe escape her snares: and he mounted the 
Ottoman throne enervated and voluptuous.— 
The first day of his reign evinced that feroci: 
ty was the only primitive trait which was u- 
changed in his character. The death of nine- 
teen of his brothers, and the drowning of the 
odalisks, or female slaves of the imperial 
harem, who were suspected to be pregnant, 
were part of the atrocities of the first twenty- 
four hours of his reign. 

The war in Hangary had assumed a new 
form, the result of the rising importance 0 
the house of Austria ; and the Emperor of the 
West now began to give the signal of attack, 
instead of watching with dismay and fear {or 
the movements of the Ottoman Sultan. Ro 
dolph had assembled a veteran army of eiglity 
thousand troops, and the able and experienced 


conquered places. At length the storm fell 08 
Gran, which wasinvested by the imperialists 
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' toavert a similar ruin. 


The Pasha of Buda, disturbed at the dan- 
ger, advanced to its relief with twenty thou- 
sand men ; but the Hungarian cavalry turned 


the Turkish forces, and after scarcely a half 


anhour of combat, the Ottoman troops gave 
way with the loss of fourteen thousand men 
and twenty-seven standards; and Count 
Mansfeldt, after the battle, again resumed the 
siege of the city of Gran. ‘The defence was 
most obstinate ; the brave Mansfeldt also fell 
a victim to disease ; he just survived to learn 
that Gran was taken, if its name could be ap- 
plied to heaps of barning ruins, the fragments 
of a town blown into the air by the despera- 
tion of its defenders; the Austrians willingly 


» accorded tothe garrison, which had retired 


into the citadel, an honourable capitulation, 
The fall of Vice- 
grade, Fagiat, and Lippa, followed the con- 
quest of Gran. 

While these events passed in Hungary, the 
Pasha of Bosnia had entered Croatia with 
twenty thousand men, but was defeated and 


totally routed, and the siege and capture of 


Petrina followed; at the same period, to 
heighten the embarrassments of the Turks, 
part of the pepulation of ‘Transylvania, throw- 
ing off the Ottoman yoke, placed themseives 
under the protection of Sigismond of Poland. 
This young and valorous prince, at the head 
of eighty thousand troops, marched against 
Sinan Pasha, who had crossed the Danube 
near ‘i'ergowitz, in Wallachia. Disaster still 
followed the Turkish arms. Struck with a 
panic merely at the appearance of Sigis- 
mond, they precipitately abandoned. their 
tents and baggage, and retired in disorder to 
Bucharest ; they did not even find there a ral- 
lying point. Sigismond flew onward as to a 
certain victory, and Bucharest was surrender- 
ed without resistance, while the Turkish 
troops retired in terror, as Sigismond advanc- 
ed; at length, the Hungarian cavalry over- 
took the fugitives on the banks of the Da- 
nube ; sixteen thousand of the enemy perish- 
ed, and liberty was restored to five thousand 
Christian captives. The victory appeared 
more glorious and decisive by the sight of an 
eagle, which, after floating through the air, 
perched on the triumphant standard of the 

Transylvanian conqueror. 

_ The grandeur of the Ottomans seemed se- 
riously menaced by all these sinister events, 
when a portion of the Poles, jealous of the 
asement of Sigismond, entered into 

oldavia, under the conduct of Zamolski, the 
chamberlain, and having driven out the Wai- 
wode, the ally of the Transylvanians, they 
entered intoa treaty for the passage of the 
Krapjak defiles, to aid the vanquished Otto- 
mans ; thus, by one of those remarkable turns, 
which seem more marked and critical in the 
destinies of Turkey than in those of any other 
great monarchy, the Turkish empire, although 
tottering in the midst of violent reverses, did 
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not experience any permanently fatal cala- 
mity. 

So many disasters alarmed the fears of Mu- 
hammed. Guided by the counsels of the Sul- 
tana Valide, he replaced the aged but still ac- 
tive Sinan in the responsible elevation of Vi- 
ziriat, and the hoary warrior hastened to join 
the immense army at Belgrade, impatient at 
eighty years of age to resume the toils of war, 
and to strike an important blow ; here the ex- 
citement of his mind, perhaps, wore out the 
frame ; death surprised him; and his vast 
wealth, exceeding 600,000 sequins, was con- 
veyed in thirty-six coffers to the seraglio trea- 
sury. ‘The solitary act of Sinan was the de- 
capitation of the Pasha of Buda, in revenge 
for his ill success; Sinan also earnestly re- 
commended to the Sultan the renegado Cica- 
la for his suecessor, a choice which evidenced 
his penetration; but Muhammed, guided by 
his mother, preferred {brahim to the vacant 
post. The death of Sinan threw the reins of 
power wholly into the hands of the Sultana, 
and her influence became so apparent, that 
the ambassador of the Sophi, on intimating 
this singular occurrence to his master, observ- 
ed, “At the Ottoman Porte, the hen crows 
as loud as the cock.” 

The murmurs and discontent of his sub- 


jects awoke Muhammed for a time from his 


dream of pleasure, when he resolved to shake 
off his sloth, and announced his resolve to 
head his troops; and the declaration alone 
sufficed to restore to the armies their original 
energy. The camp spread over a vast plain 
adjacent to the walls of Constantinople; thi- 
ther the Sultan proceeded to the clangour of 
martial music, surrounded by his Pashas, the 
bostangis, chiaux, janizaries, and golden 
standards, to join his troops, the ambassadors 
of France and England attending in the pro- 
cession. 

The campaign had already commenced, 
and the confederates were eager to follow up 
their successes. The Waiwode of Transyl- 
vania was, however, repulsed from the walls 
of ‘Tameswaer, while the Count of Palfy en- 
gaged himself in pressing the siege of Sam- 
buk, an important castle, between Wiessem- 
burg and Buda. The Archduke Maximilian, 
with sixty thousand men, had suddenly in- 
vested Hatevan, a town on the right of the 
road leading from Buda to Agria, which is 
strengthened by a castle of great importance. 
The garrison, taken by surprise, demanded 
the same terms as the city of Gran; they 
were sternly required to surrender at discre- 
tion; and on their refusal, an assault was 
given on several points, the place carried by 
storm, and the most atrocious cruelties and 
rage exerciséd upon the unoffending citizens, 
who were all, including even women and 
infants, promiscuously massacred. 

Such was the state of Hungary when Mu- 
hammed reached an at the head of two 
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hundred thousand men. The Archduke, 
afraid to retain his conquest, withdrew his 
garrison from Hatevan, and burut the city, 
The terror inspired by the Turks soun spread 
to Vienna, where the Emperor armed the ci- 
tizens, and restored the fortifications—there 
was even a question of destroying the Faux- 
bourgs. The Christian army, entrenched un- 
der the walls of Wihitz, awaited with inquie- 
tude on what quarter the storm would roll. It 
#t length burst on Agria, a place highly im- 
portant by its position, and which had the 
glory of resisting Solyman. The defence was 
most obstinate, for the garrison consisted of 
the bravest of the Archduke’s army, and their 
minds were sustained by the prospect of re- 
lief. The Turks also, under the eye of the 
Sultan, rivalled their best days, and, with 
their dogged obstinacy, pressing on assault af- 
ter assault, they carried the town, and soon 
rendered the citadel a heap of ruins. The 
relief so needed was near, but it came too 
late; the remainder of the garrison, deaf’ to 
the entreaties of their commander, surrender- 
ed on conditions, dreading that they should 
experince the tate so recently inflicted on 
Hatevan. Two thousand men only issued forth 
from Agria; but they were scarcely out of the 
place ere the janizaries and Tartars fell upon 
them, and hewed them in pieces, in a_retali- 
ating spirit of revenge for the late massacre. 
The crescent and horse-tail standards had 
floated some days on the ramparts of Agria, 
when the Archduke, having formed a junction 
with Sigismond, Palfy, and the partizan Hun- 
garian bands, arrived to save it. 

Too late for that purpose, he offered battle 
to the Ottomans. A small river separated tlie 
two armies, the passage of which was guarded 
iy Giaffar, at the head of twenty thousand 

artars and janizaries. They rashly crossed 
the stream to attack the imperialists; ten 
thousand men, consisting of infantry and cav- 
alry intermingled, had advanced with their 
usual imprudency, and landed, when the 
Archduke led on the charge, betore they had 
time to form, and the Ottomans, broken in al] 
pers repassed the river in disorder; being 

otly pursued, they communicated their panic 
to the whole of the army which had advanced 
to support them. The imperialists, carried 
away by toc much ardour at their first suc- 
cess, rushed intothe Ottoman camp with cries 
of victory; hereon becoming too impatient to 
seize on the immense booty, the soldiers broke 
their ranks, regardless of the commands of 
their officers, and the advantage was lost. A 
corps of cuirassiers had penetrated even to the 
Sultan’s tent, where the bostangis bravely de- 
fended the military chest; this body-guard 
firmly resisted the foe, and the few precious 
moments whereby they held the action sus- 
pended, sufficed to change the whole course 
of events. Cicala was watching over the re- 
treat with forty thousand men, as the only 
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chance of preserving the whole army fro 
destruction ; he saw instantly the disorder of 
the imperialists, and the advantage offered,—_ 
Rushing upon their scattered forces with his 
unbroken columns, the confederates were jy 
an ipstant overthrown, dispersed, and over. 
powered by the cumbersomeness of the very 
booty they had fought for, while those wh 
survived were trampled down by their own 
cavalry, which sought their safety by a precip. 
itate flight, the Ottomans being precluded 
from any pursuit by the approach of night. 

Muhammed, in the first confusion following 
the Archduke’s attack, had fled with the spa- 
his of his guard into Agria,and commanded the 
drawbridges to bedrawnup. A mutual panic 
had, in point of fact, seized both armies, toy 
Truffembeck, Palfy, and the other imperial 
generals, (far from profiting by the panic of 
the Turks,) alarmed for themselves, consulted 
only how to withdraw the remainder of their 
troops and the artillery ; they at length even 
set fire to the tents, and abandoned their can. 
non, Sigismond having fled to Tokay, on the 
frontier of Transyivania, and the Arehduke 
retired to Cassovia; thus no one was pursued, 
as each deemed himself to be the vanquished 
party: but the honour of the day was justly 
due to the bravery, prudence, and presence of 
mind of Cicala. 

The battle of Agria established his tame, 
and the gratitude of Muhammed gave him the 
Viziriat ; but the war languished during the 
remainder of the campaign, after which, both 
parties, worn out and exhausted, observed for 
many years a sullen and unsettled neutrality. 
The state of Hungary was, indeed, similar to 
that of the Ottoman and Greek empires under 
the first Sultans: No large armies were set 
on foot, the partisan chiefs were always in 
arms, and the cities always closed, and expos- 
ed to constant insults. The imperialists at- 
tacked Raab and Temeswaer, but were re- 
pulsed ; the Ottomans, on their part, marched 
on Waradin, but without success. Raab at 
at length was surprised by Palfy and Schwart- 
zemburg ; the massacre which followed was 
in a degree provoked by the ridiculous brava- 
do of the Turks, who had fixed over the Dan- 
ube gate a weathercock taken from a Chris- 
tian church, with am inscription: ‘ When 
this cock shal] crow, the Germans may take 
Raab.” This incident recalls to the memory @ 
similar trait ofthe Flemings, in 1304, at Mons 
en Puelle; and thus the follies of the human 
race are much the same everywhere, under 
similar circumstances. 

The capture of Canisa, the Capital of Croa- 
tia, and the ordinary residence of the Arch- 
dukes, gilded with a ray of triumph the Otto- 
man arms. As the brave Duke of Mercenr, 
who had abandoned the camp of the league, 
overpowered by the genius of Henry IV., on 
leaving France, had proffered his talents to 
the house of Austria, he was baffled and re- 
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ulsed in every endeavor to relieve Canisa, 
which, on his retreat, opened her gates to the 
besiegers ; Weissemburg was lost and regain- 
ed by the Turks; but the imperialists succeed- 
ed in the capture of Pest, which menaced Bu- 
da, and of which they kept possession. Whilst 
the Hungarian war thus degenerated into a 
mere affair of posts, and became a theatre of 
nearly equally balanced reverse and success, 
a revolt in the Asiatic provinces shook the 
Turkish erapire to its centre. 

Kusahin, the Pasha of Karamania, pretend- 
ed that he was a branch of the stem of the 
Kalifs, and that the Prophet had in a vision en- 
trusted to him the mission of reforming the 
abuses, purifying the faith, and freeing the 
Karamanjans from the Turkish yoke. The 
imposter was followed by multitudes, and 
soon acquired the most unbounded influence. 
He assumed the title of Shah, formed a court, 
and constituted Vizirs, issuing his fetsas with 
his monograme, as the Ottoman princes.— 
Possessed of immense resources, he might 
have accomplished great changes, but Mehe- 
met Pasha, son of Sinan, who was opposed to 
him, achieved by art and corruption what was 
very doubtful as the result of arms. Scriva- 
no, a confidential officer of Kusokin, hoped to 
oceupy his pashalik, and, for the sake of this 
bribe, he contrived to betray Kusokin into the 
hands of his enemies, by whom he was led to 
Constantinople, and put to death with exqui- 
site torments. 

Scrivano, perceiving a reluctancy to fulfil 
the engagement, forcibly possessed himself of 
the pashalik. He was, however, defeated, 
and forced to retire into Persia, now become 
always an asylum to the enemies of the Otto- 
manempire. Assisted by the wild bands of 
the mountains, Scrivano regained the strong 
chain of the Tauris passes, and appeared in 
Diarbekr; soon the oppulent and important 
city of Bagdad declared for his cause ; and 
from Brusa alinost to the Bosphorus, the rich 
districts of Anatolia offered their immense re- 
sources to the rebels. Instructed in the arts 
of corruption, Scrivano tried this mollifying 
expedient with Mehemet Pasha and the Va- 
lide Sultana. Death, however, seized him in 
the midst of his expectancies ; but the revolt 
did not expire with him. Hassan-bey, his 
brother, suceceded to his projects and power, 
with increased audacity, and put under a con- 
tribution of 300,000 ducats the city and terri- 
tory of Angora. At this news, the vast pop- 
ulation of the metropolis displayed the ferment 
which betokens a formidable revolt; it was 
amid these menacing signs the rebels dared to 
forage along the Bosphorus, and to carry off 
the beautiful stud of horses of the Emperor, 
which, in the spring, are conveyed, for exer- 
cise and health, to the verdant meadows of 
Kiathana, in the immediate vicinity of Con- 
stantinople. The feeble Muhammed could 
adopt no better expedient than that of com- 





pounding wifh his rebellious subjects, and 
granting all their demands; upon these con- 
ditions they returned to their duty, and Zel- 
Ali, one of the most distinguished of the reb- 
els, was elevated to the pashalik of Bosnia. 

The public mind, greatly irritated, at length 
broke out into a revolt. The Grand Vizir 
Hassan was just returned in triumph from the 
capture of Raab, when the discontented 
crowds surrounded the seraglio, demanding 
the death of all the advisers of the base con- 
cessions to the Asiatic rebels. Hassan, to 
save his head, openly accused the Capi Aga, 
and the Sultana mother; and it was with dif: 
ficulty the Sultan preserved the life of his 
mother, by the sacrifice of his favourite. 

The janizaries soon meditated other at- 
tempts, and even contemplated the dethrone- 
ment of the Emperor in favour of his son Mu- 
hammed ; but the jealous fears of the voluptu- 
ous Sultan had anticipated the danger, by the 
execution of that prince. A revolution, it 
seems, had been planned; it was discovered, 
and the prince’s mother, who was in the plot, 
was enclosed in a sack, and thrown into the 
Bosphorus ; the Shiek Shudgea, also, (whom 
we have long lost sight of since the death of 
Amurath,) was charged as an accomplice, 
and suffered; a knowledge of the stars not 
sufficing to enlighten him as to the danger of 
imtermeddling with the destinies of princes. 

In Hungary, the balance of success was 
nearly equalised. In Bosnia, the adroit’ and 
skilful Zel-Ali had contrived to drive out the 
former Pasha, and to seize on the supreme 
power; but this being contrary to the designs 
of the Porte, which had contemplated his des- 
truction, every means was employed to entice 
him to Constantinople, with offers of higher 
advancement. The wary rebel artfully re- 
plied, that he was already amply rewarded. 
He even intimated, that if he were molested, 
he should take part with the imperialists; and 
thus he prepared for the powerful satraps of 
the Ottoman empire the example of a great 
subject compounding, with impunity, with his 
suzerain,—a line of conduct which has become 
of universal adoption among them to the pre- 
sent day. 

Such was the state of the Ottoman empire, 
when Muhammed expired suddenly, after a 
reign of only nine years. ‘Throughout its 
short period, he had forfeited every promise of 
his youth.* Pleasure and voluptuousness 


* {tis curious to trace the discrepancies between his- 
toriunsofa later period, and contemporories, upon the 
character of prinees. One of the most celebrated of the 
Turkish treatixes on Government written " Rizwan 
ben-Ac-hissari, isinseribed to Muhammed III. It con- 
tains remarks on the three heads of ‘“‘ manner of govern- 
ing the people ; the mode of directing public affairs ; and 
of counsel to kings on government,” which might be be 
neficial to the governors of any state ; and is dedicated to 
the victorious Muhammed IIL, the shadow of God upon 
eaith, the sovercign of Greece, of Arabia, and of Peisia 
It serves also to show us, that Turkish writers are not 
devoid of sound ideas of government, whatever may be 
their practice 
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were his chief objects, in opposition to labour'the Mussulmans, prior to the age of adoles. 
and glory ; ever feeble-minded, he gave way cence. 


to the menaces of rebels, crushing none but! 
the weak and defenceless; and when he ap-. 
peared at the head of his armies, it was only 
to be the first that took to flight in the hour of 
danger. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


France, Henry IV. 1610 
Germany, Rodolph 11. 1612 
England, Elizabeth, 1603 
Scouland, James VI. 1625 


[There is no subject of remark connected 
with the coinage under this sovereign. | 





CHAPTER XVI. 
ACHMET.—FOURTEENTH REIGN. 
nH. 1012—a. pb. 1603. 


Acumet, or Ahmed offered an example of 
the caprice of fortune. He was destined, by 
the common lot of his birth, as a minor of the 
imperial house, to perish, and not to reign; 
but the death of his brother, Mahmoud, open- 
ed a path to the throne, and Achmet testified 
his sense of the preservation, by suffering his 
younger brother, Mustapha, to exist, after his 
own advancement. 

It was in 1603 that he commenced his 
reign. He was the first prince of the race of 
Othman who came to the suprenie power in 
in such early youth. To him only of the Oth- 
man family, had the exemption been accord- 
ed, of possessing the empire before he had re- 
ceived the investiture of a Sanjak; for the 
symbol of power is never conferred, among 


Among many admirable remarks, he observes: That 
country ts in a flourishing state, where justice is impir- 
tially administered, and there is a good police. * [tis 
the duty of a sovereign,” says the Prophet, “io govern 
equitabaly.” His interest requires it, for justice is the 
support of the empire. 

The choice of proper persons for public offices is fully 
treated, and. as usual, introduced by a couplet from the 
Koran : ‘God prescribes that those persons only should 
be invested with dignities, who siiow themselves wor- 
thy of them.” Conclude with an excellent saying: 
* A thousand friends are too few, and one enemy is too 
many.” 

“4 sovereign will net only henour and respect the 
doctors of the law, but he will aid his underiakings by 
their payers, and enlightened himseif by their counse’s, 
for they are the heits of the prophets."” 

Again: “ A sovereign will be very mindful not to la 
vish his marks of bounty on any exclusive class ; for all, 
in a de , have an equal claim on his solicitude ” 
Men, it is said, are the captives of benefits. Do good to 
beings of free rank, says the Imaum Chati, and they will 
of themselves become your slaves. Thus Alexander of 
Macedon replied to one who enquired where he had 
stored up his riches: That he had no other wealth than 
his soldiers, nor other treasure than his army. And again’ 
he quotes the following remarkable saying: “A single 
hour employed by a sovereign in the administration of 
justice, says a Persian poet, acquires a higher distinc 
tion for him, than one hundred years of religious exercis- 
es.” 








Achmet was only fifteen when the Mufi 


had to announce to him the sudden decease of 


his father. He was immediately seated on his 
throne in the seraglio; and on the morrow, 
the people learned that they had a new mas. 
ter, by seeing the young Sultan give audience 
to the ambassador of the King of Persia, wear. 
ing on his brow the imperial aigrette, and 
having his father’s remains deposited at his 
feet. 

Achmet’s choiceofa Vizir was a testimony 
of great promise. He selected Murad, the 
Pasha of Cairo, who, amid the relaxed and 
stormy reign of his father, had preserved the 
African princes in tranquillity, had levied the 
imposts without vexing the subject, and soy. 
erned without amassing riches for himself — 
His next step was to drive from his palace, 
into the retirement of the discarded odalisks, 
his grandmother, the Sultana, who became (j- 
vested of the injurious authority which she 
had long abused ; and thus the injuries of the 
empire were avenged by the firmness of a 
child. 

The reign of Achmet filled fourteen years 
of disgraceful struggles, the same dangers, the 
same enemies without, and intestine dissen- 
sions within, the same weakness in the sover- 
eign, and the same vices in the government. 
The rebels of Anatolia, encouraged by the 
extreme youth of Achmet, pillaged entire 
provinces. ‘The generals, who severally were 
appointed to disperse the wandering parties 
of Scrivano and of Hassan-bey, partook in the 
crimes of the culpable, that they might share 
in the plunder; thus Anatolia fell a prey te 
desolation and rapme. Watchful and active 
to promote these disorders, Persia always 
opened an asylum to these depredators; and 
the Ottoman empire never reckoned among 
its enemies a prince more distinguished by 
talents, valour, and profound plans of policy, 
than the enemy now raised up against her in 
the person of Shah Abbas the Great. Van- 
quisher of the Uzbegs and 'Turcomans, pos 
sessed of Georgia, and controlling the impor- 
tant province of Armenia, Shah Abbas thirst 
ed to reunite to his sceptre whatever had been 
torn from his empire by the Ottoman Sultans 
He had already regained Tauris and the sur- 
rounding districts, when Achmet appointed 
Cicala, the son of the conqueror of Agria, t0 
lead his armies to the deserts and provinces 
which had been the grave of such myriads 0! 
the Ottoman race. In Jess than a month, Ci 
cala sustained three defeats; but nowithstand- 
ing these losses, the Ottomans kept the field, 
encouraged by a fetsa, in which the Ulemas 
declared, that the death of a Persian Shite 
was more precious in the sight of God than 
that of sixty-six Christians. This decree et 
raged Shah Abbas tc such a degree, that he 
inflicted the most exquisite torments on every 
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member of the Ulema who fell into his hands. 

Cicala, having lost nine Begler-beys, thirty 
Sanjaks, thirty thousand troops,—his camp, 
artillery, and baggage, the prey of the Per- 
sians,—was forced to fly from Shah Abbas ; 
and the alarm being spread through the em- 
pire by these losses, cost him his head. Be- 
fore Achmet could find a genera! of ability to 
cope with such a leader as the Persians now 
had, the latter had eng, oo the Ottomans of 
all their conquests; Irak and Bagdad had 
again become the property of Persia ; and if 
the Shah did not push his conquests into Syria, 
it resulted only from the devastated state of| 
his provinces, which, amid the splendour of 
his victories, made the Sophi sigh for peace. 

The Ottomans had far greater need of re- 

ite from war than Persia; but Achmet would 
not feel or succumb to the lesson of modera- 
tion; and, far from asking for the peace so ne- 
cessary to his empire, he would not deign to 
accept of it when offered. The obstinate 
perseverance of Turkey in adhering to its 
possessions, under every change and reverse, 
and of never being discouraged by present 
misfortunes, is worthy of our particular no- 
tice, as it has, in the long course of the Otto- 
man annals, worked wonders for their empire, 
and has so far alanced the imbecility of their 
government, as i, a great messure to retard 
its fall. 

Shah Abbas, who could appreciate a perse- 
verance thus always ready to seize upon the 
changes and vicissitudes of war, (although 
victorious in every quarter,) deigned to solicit 
peace of the Ottoman Porte, suggesting, as 
an expedient to flatter the pride of the Otto- 
man race, that if the Sultan would renounce 
those countries, they shouid be held by a 
prince of Persia, asa feudatory of the Sultan’s, 
with a yearly tribute of silks. The Persian 
envoy, in case of failure, was commuisioned to 
defy the Sultan toa single combat with the 
Sophi, who professed his sincere desire to 
spare any farther effusion of blood ; but the 
offer was too chivalric for the character of the 
Ottoman court. The Sultan scorned alike 
the challenge and the proposal, and rejected 
the peace with disdain. 

To the want of resources to carry on for a 
longer period such exhausting wars as raged 
in the east and the west,—wars which con- 
sumed the flower of the ‘Turkish race in the 
swamps of Hungary or the arid sands of Per- 
sia,—were now added the desolation of the 
rich provinces of Anatolia. These once flour- 
ishing provinces were turned into deserts ; 
troops of wild beasts infested the roads, which 
were almost solitary, and assailed the travel- 
lers who were without escort or protection. 
_ In vain the Mufti, pressed by the Sultan, 
issued his fetsas for the disposal of the sacred 
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deemed to be invincible. The Sophi, with 
equa] prudence and generosity, forbore to press 
on the harrassed foe; he even cffered to de- 
nominate the conquered provinces the Pasha- 
lik of Tauris, and that justice should be ad- 
ministered by a Cadi sent from Constantino- 
ple; he also engaged to pay a yearly tribute 
oftwo hundred bales of silks. Anxious to 
propitiate the Sultan, Abbas forwarded the 
most splendid presents to the seraglio; and 
shortly afterwards a peace was signed, which 
terminated a war of one hundred and fifty 
years’ duration,—a period marked by the 
most sanguinary character,--ending, at length, 
by restoring the limits of the two empires to 
their origina] boundary. 

In Hungary, the cheracter of the Ottoman 
arms was more advantageously displayed.— 
A numerous Turkish army ascended the Dan- 
ube to the city of Pest, which was abandoned, 
by the treachery or pusillanimity of its gover- 
nor, tothe enemy. Neustadt opened her gates; 
and the tide of success was distinguished by 
the capture of Vachia and Vicegrade. 

The divisions which rent the German em- 
pire, paralysed the exertions of the Emperor 
Rodoiph, who had imprudently excited the 
enmity of the Lutheran princes. Hungary 
and Transylvania were inopen rebellion; and 
Bethlem Gabor and Bostkai, supported by the 
Pasha of Buda, led against the Emperor the 
alienated subjects of these Christian provinces, 
under their united standards. Neuhaussel 
Was captured ; and the strong city of Gran, 
invested on all its sides, after sustaining three 
assaults, was carried by a host of Mussulmans 
and of Hungarians, who overwhelmed the 
imperialists by their numbers, and together 
entered the place. So many serious losses 
warned the Emperor to treat with Bostkai; 
and, under the auspices of the rebellious Wai- 
wode, the treaty of Comorra was negotiated 
between Achmet and Rodolph. 

T'wo other treaties marked the epoch of 
1606: the first being a renewal and liberal 
enlargement of the first compact with France, 
which accorded the most liberal facilities of 
approaching the sacred sepulchre, and the 
consecrated spots of Christian veneration ; the 
second was a treaty of commerce, entered in- 
to with the states of Holland, granting the 
same privileges as the most favoured of the 
Christian states enjoyed. These provinces 
had arisen to the first rank among the mari- 
time powers of Europe; and the liberal policy 
of Turkey was repaid by a boon, which _his- 
tory is pleased to record asa test of the com- 
iorts which are reaped by a dissemination of 
the bounties of nature among the human 
race. The Dutch ambassador conveyed, for 
the first time, to Constantinople, the tobacco 
leaf, which has since become such a favourite 
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The reign of the Sultan Achmet is a blank 
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in the annalsof his empire. A slave to the 
soft luxury of his harem, he enlarged the num- 
ber of his females beyond all precedent ; plea- 
sures and the chase occupied every hour, and 
Anatolia and Greece were overspread by fal- 
cons and their keepers, while the troops were 
without pay, anc the provinces in disorder and 
rebellion. 

An exhausted treasury, end arrears unli- 
quidated, were nearly exciting a dangerous 
revolt, when a desolating plague swept away 
a vast proportion of the population of Constan- 
tinople. The fear of the plague had caused 
the Sultan to retire toa neighbouring kiosk, 
where a dervise of the Bektash tribe had near- 
ly effected his destruction by a vast stone, 
which he hurled from. the roof, and which 
grazed his shoulder. No tortures could ex- 
tort from the fanatic the motives of his crime; 
suspicion glanced at the Sultan Valide, in re- 
venge for the execution of the late Prime 
Vizir Nassuk, whose ainbition and avarice 
rendered his fall every way an object of de- 
sire tosuch a capricious government. 

Achmet’s wound healed ; and, the plague 
having ceased, he returned to the seraglio.— 
As it was feared that the contagion might 
break out afresh, the physicians were consul- 
ted had declared, that all the dogs which, 
roaming through the streets, might convey 
the infection, must be removed from the city. 
The Emperor, who was desirons of having 
them all killed, luckily, however, consulted 
the Mufti on the important point ; when thie 
chief of the law replied, that each dog had a 
soul, and therefore it was not lawful to take 
their lives. They were therefore all collec 
ted together, and transported to a desert is- 
land near to Scutari. 

The name of Facardin first appears at this 
period, as the chief of the Druzes, arace which 
still subsists in the mountainous parts of Le- 
banon, and on the confines of Sidon and the 
maritime provinces. A quarrel between the 
the victorious emir and the Pasha of Tripoli 
was decided by the Sultan in favonr of the 
former; for Achmet again had to encounter 
the chances of a Persian war, and was willing 
to conciliate this particular class of his vas- 
sals, Shan Abbas, displeased at the conces- 
sions made, or having regained the strength 
which so many years of bloodshed had broken 
down, after several temporising demonstra- 
tions, prepared to carry the war into the 
Turkish dominions. The Pasha of Damas- 
cus attempted to impede his progress in the 
vicinity of Bussorah : but the impetuosity of 
Abbas so inspirited his army, that he entirely 
defeated the Turkish forces, although twice 
as numerous as his own. Determined to car- 
y on the war with the utmost vigour, the 

hah removed his court to Bagdad, and every 
appearance demonstrated the dangerous de- 
signs of the Persianmonarch. Achmet learn- 
ed, with the greatest chagrin, the disasters of 
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his armies; and was at length aroused to take 
the field himself, when he was attacked With 
a violent illness, which put an end to his ifs 
on the 17th of November, 1617, after an in. 
glorious reign of fourteen years. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


; § Rodolph yl. 1612 
Germany. ¢ Mathias, 1sly 
England & Scotiand.—James I. 1625 
» § Henry IV. 110 

Prance. } vouis Xiil. 1043 


[A specsmen coin of the demi-piastre of 
this prince’s reign is of fine workanship,— 
the inscription correct ; the words well dis. 
posed. Coins from Tunis, Algiers, &c., at- 
test that the coinage of the Barbary maritine 
states was always struck with the titles of the 
Sultans of the Ottoman race. } 





CHAPTER XVII. 
MUSTAPHA.—FIFTEENTH REIGN. 
H. 1026—a. p. 1617. 
OTHMAN II.—SIXTEENTH REIGN. 
H. 1027—a. p. 1618. 


Tue existence of Mustapha was indeed a 
moral phenomenon in the politics and conduct 
of the Ottoman court. That the policy of 
Achmet might have spared the life of his 
brother, when as yet he was childless, and 
they two alone remained of the stock of Oth- 
man, may be conceived ; but that he continu- 
ed to be thus merciful, when the birth of three 
sons had assured the continuance of his own 
imperial line, would have been demonstrative 
of his humanity, had not the few last monthis of 
his reign been marked by fears and suspicions 
of his brother, the certain foreboders of Musta- 
pha’s death. ‘The sudden illness of Achmet, 
however, inspired other thoughts; and, for 
the first time in the annals of the imperial 
house, the strict line of descent was deviated 
trom, in consideration of the extreme youth of 
the issue of Achmet. He summoned his 
brother to his dying couch, and declared, with 
his own voice, Mustapha to be his successor. 
The fatalism of the Turks might in this case 
found prognostics upon the horoscope of 4 
man preserved from such peril at two separ- 
ate periods of his life, and finally exalted to a 
throne; bat these expounders of the stars 
were put at fault by the incapacity and aber- 
rations of Mustapha. 

His acts were clearly those of declared 
imbecility and incompetency of intellect.— 
He nominated, at one and the same time, to 
be Pashas of Cairo and of Damascus,—two 
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Mustapha—Othman I. 


of the highest rank,—two ichoglans, or 
pages of his seraglio, scarcely out of their in- 
fancy; he depriveda spahi of his timar, to 
bestow iton a peasant who chanced to pre- 
sent him, when hunting, with a cup of water ; 
insensible to the law of nations, he incarcerat- 


ed the French ambassador in the prison of the, 


Seven Towers, upon the most improbable pre- 
texts. Every act was that of an unsound 
wind; and the divan, the Mufti, and the Ule- 
ma, the Sultana Valide, the Kislar-aga, and 
the interior courtof the seraglio, all united to 
compel this phantom of power to resign his 
throne. ‘The Persians had commenced _hos- 
tilities, to profit by the disorders of the Otto- 
man empire ; and Mehemet, the Grand Vizir, 
was on his route to oppose the enemy, but re- 
traced his steps to assist in the approaching 
political change. 

Mustapha was easily persuaded to take the 
diversion of five days of hunting, in the vi- 
cinity of the capital. He found, on his return, 
that his nephew, Prince Othman, only twelve 
years of age, was seated on his throne. The 


weakness of his parts saved his life; for the, 
Mussulman’s regard, even with a species of 


respect, the peculiar malady of the unfortu- 
nate prince ; and he was conducted to a tower 
in the seraglio, where he vegetated more in- 
nocuously than on the throne. His reign had 
been only a dream of five months, and on the 
morrow, Mustapha was forgotten. His short 
reign presents no change in the several reign- 
ing princes of Europe. 


OTHMAN I1.—SIXTEENTH REIGN. 
Hu. 1027—a. pv. 1618. 


Tae care of Othman was confided to the 
Grand Vizir Mehemet, and to the Captain 
Pasha Khalil, but the minority lasted a much 
shorter time than had been provided for. The 
young prince was inflamed withan ardent de- 
sire to rule alone; he discoursed, without 
ceasing, of preserving the conquests, of tread- 
ing in the steps of, and even of surpassing, 
the actions of Selim and of Solyman ; and as 
he was not yet endowed with his full bodily 
strength, he sought to copy their vigilance.— 
He pervaded every part of his capital in dis- 
guise; the mosques, coffee-houses, bazars, 
and markets, were his resort; and every in- 
fraction of the law was punished with a ri- 
gour that was highly imprudent. Thus, in 
the young Othman, severity, ambition, and 
pride, developed too early their premature 
fruit, and being sustained by absolute power, 
they engendered the rash obstinacy which 
eventually became his ruin. 

The counsel which his confidential adviser, 
an obscure officer of his household, instilled 
Principally into his youthful mind, was a dread 
and hatred of the janizaries. Their revolts 
during the reigns of his predecessors, and the 
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very movement which placed him on the 
throne, were indeed substautial proofs of their 
power ; ten times had they rebelled during the 
stormy reign of Achmet, and each time they 
had been rewarded, instead of receiving their 
merited punishment. Blending, therefore, 
his secret desire of destroying these formida- 
ble guards, with a craving for glory, he me- 
ditated against what eneinies he should direct 
the courage of the insolent soldiery whom he 
sought to sacrifice. 

The fears of the divan were divided. On 
the one hand, the Cossacks of the Borysthenes, 
subjects ot the Crown of Poland, who infest- 
ed the borders of the Black sea, were carry- 
ing on reprisals for incursions perpetrated by 
the 'Tartars of the Crimea. The Cossacks had 
recently engaged the forces sent against them 
under Memin Pasha, and having dispersed 
the Ottoman galleys with their light barks, 
they piratically harassed and alarmed even 
the vicinage of the imperial residence ; per- 
sonal resentment, therefore, inclined the Sul- 
tan to the war with Poland, but the state of 
the Germanic empire presented the long-con- 
itested prize of the kingdom of Hungary to his 
grasp. 

The Emperor Mathias expired on the 20th 
of March 1619, and Ferdinand was chosen 
for his successor; but the states of Bohemia, 
alarmed at his bigoted attachment to the Ro- 
man church, refused to receive him as their 
sovereign. They voluntarily elected Frede- 
ric the Elector Palatine, the son in-law of 
James I. of England; and the war was alrea- 
dy begun, which would open a vast field for 
Ottoman ambition, while the fiery spirits of 
Europe tore each other in pieces. Bethlem 
Gabor, whose life forms a picture of the 
times, reinforced by the Pasha of Buda, 
was already in arms, and aspired to noth- 
ing less than to hold the kingdom of Hun- 
gary as a fief of the Ottoman throne. He 
proposed to the Emperor to open a sure and 
safe road for the Turkish forces to Vienna ; 
the Grand Vizir supported the proposition, 
and instanced, with firmness, the great ad- 
vantages which it presented, His experienc- 
ed warnings upon the chivalric spirit of Po- 
land, the country they were going to rouse to 
arms,and the formidable character of their 
superb cavalry, were regarded by Othman as- 
proofs of treason ; he even menaced the faith- 
ful Vizir with death ; on this the tumultuary 
divan was adjourned, and the war with Po- 
land declared. A natural death spared Oth- 
man the crime of punishing his Vizir, and his 
immense riches were borne to the seraglio. 
Well does the record of confiscation, and the 
different modes by which these enormous pe- 
culations again return into the imperial trea- 
sury, justify the Turkish figure of speech, 
“That the coin of the prince is never lost ; 
if it be cast into the sea, it re-appears on the 
surface of its waters.” 
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A year was passed in preparing for the 
Polish war, ere the impatient Othman, burn- 
ing with ardour to lead his troops to battle, 
efiected the passage of the Danube with a 
prodigious army, which has been computed at 
four hundred thousand men. Sigismond, King 
of Poland, and his son Uladislaus, had called 
furth all their resources to meet the storm, 
Righty thousand troops, commanded by the 
Palatine of Wilna, encamped at Cottino, a 
village onthe other side of the Dnieper. The 
Polish forces had scarcely entrenched them- 
selves, ere the Ottoman army inundated the 
country around like a torrent, and began to 
attack thecamp. The Sultan, eager to fight, 
gave the signal, on the succeeding day, for an 
assault. 

Five thousand Tartars, advancing to en- 
counter the Christians, were circumvented by 
an ambuscade, and their leader was made pri- 
soner; but Othman, not doubting that his 
enormous force would overwhelm his foes, 
invested at once the whole quarter of the 
Cossacks. The Ottomans were repulsed, 
with a fresh loss of five thousand men; and 
the spirits of their enemies were further re- 
vived, by the arrival of Uladislaus at the head 
of the flower of the Polish nobles. 

The Ottomans were not dismayed at their 
early discomfitures; but, after experiencing 


four several defeats, by the disastrous issue of 


so many obstinately contested and bloody 
battles, their ardour evaporated, and their 
courage became broken. Othman was too 
inexperienced to gain their confidence, and 
too cruel to acquire their regard; in fact, his 
rage at the disappointment of his hopes turned 
itself against his own generals and advisers, 
and thus he increased the discontent brooding 
among his harrassed and discomfited soldiery. 
With impolitic cruelty, he put to death an 
hundred janizaries, as an example to the 
camp ; thus menacing a body which hitherto 
had been only courted and flattered. The 
troops now revolted from their standards, ac- 
cusing the young Sultan of injustice and inex- 
perience. “ Selim and Solyman,” they ex- 
claimed, * made themselves felt by bounties, 
not by cruelties; but Othman is able to shed 
the blood of his soldiers more freely than that 
of his foes.” Notwithstanding their univer- 
sal murmurs and discontent, the generals in- 
fluenced their troops to again repeat the at- 
tempt tocarry the Polish camp ; but the effort 
was again repulsed with greatloss. At length, 
after a seventh combat, the most protracted 
and terrible of all that had occurred, having 
left twenty thousand of their bravest compan- 
ions dead on the field of battle, the janizaries, 
repulsed and beaten back, covered with 
wounds and with blood, spontaneously began 
their retreat without awaiting for the signal; 
they execrated the authors of so fatal an ex- 
pedition, and swore the destruction of every 
one who would force them to renew the 
combat. 
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Insubordination, revolt, and famine, reigne 
in the camp, when Othman, a prey to violey; 
passions, was compelled to relinquish his ej, 
merical dreams of glory, and to listen to prop. 
ositions of peace. The Poles were so prudey; 
as to content themselves with conditiogs 
which should save their country from the sia. 
very which had threatened it; and, on the 
morrow, the Mussulmans began the retreat, 

In the centre of the army Othman appea. 
ed, his heart gloomy, as his visage was dark. 
bitterness and reproaches flowed trom his lips, 
as he taxed his followers with cowardice, jy. 
subordination, and riot. They murmured jy 
silence their curses on his obstinacy, his inex. 
perience, and his avarice. ‘Thus the shatter. 
ed remains of his once brilliant army returne 
to Constantinople, nearly naked and coveroj 
with wounds, the Sultan constantly reproact 
ing his troops, and his troops murmuring 4. 
ways against his faults. 

A character like Othman’s endowed ith 
the germs of fine qualities, but exasperate/ 
and obscured by his passions, was not likely 
to slumber over his revenge. Ascribing the 
disastrous issue of the Polish war solely t 
his rebellious troops, the Emperor conceived 
the project of exterminating the dangerous 
body of the janizaries altogether; and, to x. 
complish his views, he resolved to employ the 
Egyptian troops, and secretly instructed the 
Pasha to assemble them. Meanwhile, thu: 
he might safely quit his capital to put hime! 
at their head, Othman announced a desig 
of making the pilgrimage to Mecca. Togive 
it an appearance of reality, the preparations 
were carried on with activity; but distros 
can see with as keen an eye as revenge, au 
a dark rumour spread over the capital, tlui 
the young Sultan did not mean to visit the 
svcred city, but to destroy the pillars of the 
Ottoman throne, and to transfer to Cairo o 
Damascus the seat of the empire. Thex 
suspicions were fomented by many of the 
Sultan’s servants, so that the people and si: 
diery became filled with fears, when they a- 
quired an auxiliary, of al] others the most fit 
ted to help them to overturn the throne. 

The Sultan misled by bad advisers, bai, 
early in his reign, deprived the Mufti of his 
sacred prerogative, restricting him solely \ 
the primitive function of his office of issuing 
the fetsas. He had exalted Viner-effent 
above the Ulema and Mufti; and he added 
these provocations, the private wrong of 
fiancing himself (contrary to the usage of bis 
honse) to the Mufti’s daughter Apbendine— 
of causing the ceremony to be observed wit! 
the most profuse magnificence—to practise 
the caprice of repudiating her the very nex! 
day, on some frivolous pretext. Such was 
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ation of the doctrinal law,” and this formida- 
ble paper sufficed to set Constantinople in a 
flame. The insurrection began by the janiza- 
ries assembling before the seraglio gates with 
their white wands; the portals were open, 
and the most profound silence reigned in the 
first court; the demands of the revolters were 
for the heads of the Vizir and Viner-effendi, 
but not an officer appeared, so that the jani- 
zaries, being unarined, and dreading some 
snare, deferred their plans to the approaching 
morn. The Sultan appears to have been pos- 
sessed by a blind impression of some dream, 
that heshould resist immovably, and he would 
put down the revolt ; therefore, although for 
two hours their cries and menaces were un- 
ceasing, yet Othman deigned not to answer 
their demands. At length a voice im the 
crowd éried out, “ We will have the Sultan 
Mustapha, the uncle of Othman the Second, 
for our Emperor!” ‘The effect was decisive; 
forty thousand voices joined in the cry, “ We 
will have the Sultan Mustapha!” The jani- 
izaries, now viewing their work of revolt as 
the will of heaven, instantly broke open the 
gates, and traversed the courts of the serag- 
lio; then, seizing some of the trembling offi- 
cers, they compelled them to guide them to 
the prison of the imbecile Mustapha. This 
prince became so afirighted at the sight of 
the multitude, that, persuaded it was his life 
that was sought for, he could not be made to 
apprehend the change, but presented his neck 
for the fatal cord. Exhausted by famine, 
(having been forgotten and neglected during 
the last three days of tumult,) he sunk into 
the arms of those around him, imploring of 
his subjects, who were now prostrating them- 
selves, the boon of a cup of cold water. 
Othman soon learned the terrible change, 
and, become aware of his danger, he eagerly 
tried to regain the soldiery, by promising to 
grant all that they demanded;—but the hour 


> was past; every faithful servant who sought 


io appease the maddened soldiers, was mas- 
sacred; every violent act was remembered 
against him; and, flying from the palace, 
without knowing where to direct his steps, 
he took refuge in the abode of the Aga of the 
very janizaries who had dethroned him. The 
commander could not but pity his terrible re- 
verse, although the mere expression of it cost 
him his life, so highly excited were all the 
troops. Followed the hapless Othman to his 
asylum, they dragged him thence to the 
mosque of the Sultan Achmet. Here, also, 
was the stupid Mustapha, vainly essaying to 

ly his senses, and as doubtful of his exis- 
tence as ofthe chance of a throne. In fact, 
at the sight of Othman, he sunk at his feet, 
demanding favour of his nephew. “ Behold 
the master whom you prefer to me !” was the 
exclamation of Othman, with a bitter smile, 
as he regarded the prostrate Mustapha. Even 
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fairs, had not Daoud Pacha, the brother-in 
law and Vizir of the new Sultan, broke in on 
the dangerous exhibition, and commanded 
that Sultan Othman should be taken to the 
castle of the Seven Towers. 

Thronghout the long and suffering period 
of thus traversing the space from the mosque 
of Achmet to the distant quarter of the Seven 
Towers, Othman was overwhelmed with in- 
sults andabuse. Exhausted by suffering, and 
unable to proceed, they mounted him on a 
wretched steed, scarcely able to bear him.— 
His youth and fine features excited no pity 
in their fierce minds, which had by a violent 
effort shaken off their reverence. His turban 
had fallen off, and one trait of compassion 
alone gilded his mournful way, and that was 
the spontaneous act of an obscure Turk, who, 
rushing forward, covered his head with his 
own turban, bidding him to be of good cour- 
age, <A prison, to dethroned princes, is usu- 
ally but the portal to the tomb; such indeed 
it was to Othman. ‘The very nextday, those 
|janizaries who had conveyed their prince to 
ithe Seven Towers, gathered themselves from 
every quarter, as if suspicious that he might 
have perished, demanding, “ Where is Oth- 
frases: where is Othman!” The unfortu- 
‘nate prince appeared at the barred lattice of 
his prison, perhaps cherishing the hope of a 
‘favourable deliverance, when, as if satisfied 
iby the sight, they dispersed, exclainiiug, 
“Othman must not be Emperor ! but he shall 
live.” The ferocious Daoud had decided 
otherwise; and, being absolute master of the 
government under the name of Mustapha, he 
announced, in a few hours’ time, to Othman, 
the decree of hisdeath. Scarcely yet in his 
eighteenth year, he struggled for life with 
his executioners, until, overpowered by num- 
bers, he sunk under the fatal bowstring; Da- 
oud then severed an ear from the corpse, and 
dispatched it in a box to Mustapha, with this 
improvident reriark: “ A present for the sub- 
lime Sultan, whom his faithful slave has served 
against his will!’ Thus miserably perished 
the unfortunate Othman, a victim to rashness 
and presumption : his lot was a hard one, and 
his sufferings and reverses tar outmeasured 
his faults. His fate deserves also our nvtice, 
as the first instance wherein the Turks broke 
through the restraints imposed by the sacred 
character of the Ottoman race, and stained 
their hands with the blood of their sovereign. 

[The coinage of this prince, dated 1027— 
1618, differs from any other of this dynasty, 
only in having the legend disposed, in a double 
circle, round the name of the reigning Sultan 
in the centre. | 





MUSTAPHA RESTORED. 
H. 1032—a. pv. 1622. 
This phantom of authority was again replaced 
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354 ° Greenbank’ s 
ambitious Daoud to exercise, without control, 
the unlimited power of the Ottoman sceptre; 
but the past scenes were calculated to let 
loose the discordant elements of insubordina- 
tion and violence. Three revolts broke out 
at once in Asia. ‘The Pasha of Bagdad de- 
clared himself independent; and the Sophi, 
recalling his ambassador, prepared to avail 
himself of the distracted state of his rival and 
foe. Chiefly, an alarm was spread over the 
capital by the denunciations of Abasa, the 
powerful Pasha of Erzerum, who, declaring 
himself the avenger of Othman, denounced 
the janizaries as the murderers of their lawful 
Jord, and consigned them to infamy and pun- 
ishment. Proclaiming everywhere his re- 
solve to exterminate this seditious soldiery, 
he spread desolation wherever he marched, 
cutting in pieces all the janizaries who fell 
into his power, and even involving in the 
same fate their wives and children. Lastly, 
the janizaries themselves began to regret 
their victim, and to remember his courage, 
his fine mien and bold character. Daoud, who 
had accurate intelligence of all that passed, 
had neither resources nor ability to meet the 
storm ;and the occupier of the throne could 
lend him no aid, for every day manifested 
some fresh extravagancy and folly. Luckily 
for Mustapha, his worst aberrations were as- 
cribed toasacred impulse, and his wildest 
actions sheltered under a notion of their being 
inspired. Amid all these convulsions, Daoud 
maintained a precarious existence for a few 
months, the object of universal hate, until, 
finally involved in ruin, by a species of retri- 
butive justice, he was taken along the same 
road as he had been instrumental in dragging 
the unhappy Othman, and, when pressed by 
extreme thirst, it was noticed that he drank of 
the same fountain at which the ill-fated prince 
had moistened his lips;; he also entered the 
same chamber, to perish by a similar death. 

The state of the empire was not altered 
by the death of Daoud. The Pasha of Erze- 
rum drew near to the straits which separate 
the capital from Asia, and filled it withaffright; 
and so alarming were public matters, that the 
great seal ot the empire was offered vainly! 
to the hands of four of the chief governors of, 
the divan, after some weeks of general alarm! 
and confusion; the reins of the empire being! 
ostensibly held by an old white eunuch of 
the seraglio, who accepted the post of Grand 
Vizir. The Mufti, the Ulema, and janiza- 
ries, becomming at length impatient of the in- 
capacity of Mustapha, and alarmed at the men- 
aces of Abasa, a new revolution was the easy 
work of a few hours; the imbecile Mustapha, 
while indulging himself in the kiosk of the 
late Daoud, was informed that his reign was 
over, and that he must re-enter his palace no 
more. 


The unruly elephant, inan excess of fury, 
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instant afterwards, he lifts up with his trunk 
the feeble child of his ill-fated conductor, pla- 
ces him gently on his neck, hearkens submis 
sively to his voice, and adopts him for his mas. 
ter;—such isa faithful emblem of the Otto. 


his career is often marked by crime and by 
remorse; thus the janizaries, who so daringly 
had assailed the majesty of their two last sox. 
ereigns, now entered eagerly into the seragli, 
to prostrate themselves submissively at the 
feet of their new master, scarcely twelve 
years of age. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
AMURATH IV.—SEVENTEENTH REIGN, 
H. 1033— A. D. 1623 


THE vigour and energy of the stem of Oth. 
man, which had grown feeble and degenerate 
for the two last reigns, was again seen to 
flourish, in the new occupant of the imperial 
throne. [t was in 1623 that Amurath com. 
menced his rule over subjects who had adopt- 
ed the system of commanding their sovereigns. 
It soon became apparent that he was endowed 
‘with vices and qualities calculated to make 
him both feared and obeyed. He soon excel. 
led in all bodily exercises, and was the best 
|horseman in his empire : he darted the dger- 
‘id with firmer hand than the most expert 
Tartar, and no one could equal him at draw- 
ing the strongest bow, or directing the ar- 
row toits mark. ‘Two columns, now standing 
in the Atmeidan at fifteen hundred feet apart 
are still cited as proofs of the distance to 








| Which this prince could direct his arrow.— 
i Such a prince could not long be kept in tute- 


lage, or be negligently obeyed ; he commene- 
ed his reign by deposing the Vizir, and by 
confiscating his vast wealth to replenish au 
empty kazna, and many other guilty Pashas 
were involved in the same lot. Abasa, of 
Erzerum, the most guilty, had accomplished 
his vow of immolating sixty thonsand janiza- 
ries, to the manes of the murdered Othman, 
while by its performance he had Jaid Anatolia 
in ashes and depopulated Asia. Acquainted 
with the elevation of Amurath, he retired to 
his Pashalik, where he was soon besieged in 
his city of Erzerum, and obliged to surrender 
to Khalil the Vizir-azem. His death was de- 
manded by the janizaries with violent out- 
cries, but Khalil presented him in triumph 4t 
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valour, and the need which his empire had of 
such defenders, not only vouchsafed him his 
lite, but made him Pasha of Bosnia. Remov- 
ed from the field of his former actions, he 
there testified by his bravery and devoted- 
ness, his sense of Amurath’s discernment. 
Always restless and greedy, the janizaries 
renewed a demand for the customary present 
on the accession of the Sultan, although, by 
the rapid changes, they had been bought 
three times within the space of as many 
years. ‘The Kaimakan, whose only crime 
was the refusal of suffering them to pillage 
the public treasure, became eventually their 
victim ; and tHe prince, though highly irrita- 
ted, dared not yet to put forth his authority 
to punish such an ontrage. But his anger 
only slumbered, for from henceforth he adopt- 
ed the maxim, which he never lost sight of 
that * Vengeance may be postponed, but it 
never grows old.” Instead of immuring him- 
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edict, in 1633, the use of wine, although ex- 
pressly condemned by the Koran. 

The empire had been shaken in every part, 
but its most serious losses were on the side of 
of Persia. Shah Abbas, the greatest monarch 
whom modern times exhibits as ruling over 
that interesting country, had repossessed him- 
self of Diarbekr, Bagdad, and the district of 
the Euphrates, with Kourdistan ; and, on the 
north, he had not only regained the Armenian 
districts, but had extended bis progress into 
Anatolia, as far as 'T'rebisond. The death of this 
great man relieved the Turkish empire from 
its most formidable foe, and Amurath prepar- 
ed to regain his lost provincesefrom the grasp 
of Persia. ‘The war had for three campaigns 
been continued, without any decisive success, 
in the east; but it gave an opportunity to the 
Sultan to pursue his favourite scheme of des- 
troying the obnoxious soldiery. They had 
excited his hatred recently by a revolt and in- 





self in the seraglio with odalisks and eunuchs, | 
Amurath made a practice of frequenting the | 
Atmeidan, of challenging the spahis to trials| 
of dexterity in shooting the arrow, and hurl-| 
ing the lance; and these ferocious soldiers| 
seeing that he excelled them in their own ex- 
ercises, became gradually subdued under a! 
mind superior to their own, and submitted to! 
the yoke of one worthy to be their master. 
Amurath having thus fixed the fear and 
dread of his character on their minds, soon 
proceeded to develope his plans. He caused, 
by degrees, the most seditious of the janizaries 
to be arrested; who were immediately pri- 
vately executed, or cast into the Bosphorus. 
Several of the leaders of the spahis were be- 
headed; he spared not even the common sol- 
diers, but severely exacted revenge for their 
tumultuary conduct, until he deemed that 
their desire of revolt had been quenched by 
blood. ‘The mainspring of the internal poli- 
ey of Amurath was guided by his resolve to 
bring every order of the state and particular- 
ly the soldiery, under the yoke of his will, 
aud he governed with a rigour that appalled 
those who would have taken advantage of 
his youth. Death was the award of the 
slightest disobedience, and he not only wit- 
nessed its infliction, but often put his sentence 
in force with his own hands. ‘'T’o prevent re- 
volts, he forbade by a proclamation, every 
cause of the populace assembling together, 
so that a barber could only admit of three 
customers at one time ; the inhabitants of the 
capital were also ordered to retire within 
eit dwellings at an early hour, and not to 
exhibit “965 or fire. Patrols of bostangis, 
frequently headed by Amurath in person, 
Watched over the observance of these orders. 
He forbade by an edict, his subjects from 
smoking in public, and interdicted the use of 
oplum ; yet strange to add, while Amurath 
thus set at rm the pleasurable indulgences 
e. 


cendiary fire; and having succeeded at length, 
by sending detachments to the army, and 
other expedients, to reduce their formidable 
numbers, so that they were not an object of 
fear to the capital, Amurath issued an order 
of proscription, of the most bloody character, 
against the different Odas. The chief leaders 
of the two corps were summoned to the se- 
raglio, and there instantly strangled by the 
Azamoglans ; and the very same night which 
followed this execution, he surrounded their 
quarters, and had about six hundred janizaries 
put to death in their chambers, On the mor- 
row, a fetsa was issued by the Mufti, enjoin- 
ing the people of Constantinople to take up 
arms, and to slay every janizary who might 
appear in the streets; thus, numbers of them 
perished from the animosity of the citizens, 
who were justly irritated against troops ac- 
customed to inilict such a scourge by their in- 
cendiary practices. Many more attempted to 
hide themselves in cellars and private dwel- 
lings, but Amurath, passing through all the 
streets at the head of the bostangis, directed 
a most diligent search, and destroyed all those 
who were discovered. Similar steps were 
tuken at Adrianople and the other principal 
cities, nor was the massacre stopped until the 
janizaries were completely broken and reduc- 
ed toa state of impotence. The events of 
this period runso parallel to the position of 
the empire under Mahmoud II., that we ap- 
pear to be perusing the history of the present 
limes. 

Amurath, thus delivered from the fears of 
intestine sedition, directed at length his per- 
sonal efforts to the Persian war. The Otto- 
man empire was at this periodembroiled on 
every part, being engaged in active hostility 
with Poland, with Germany, and with the 
maratime powers of the Mediterranean.— 
Their ebb and flow of success scarcely merit 
the historian’s pen, as the energies of Amu- 
rath exalted in a few years the Ottoman 
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greatness to nearly its pristine splendour. On 
the coast of Syria, Facardin was again in- 
voived in a revolt, which eventually cost kiin 
his life, being betrayed by the Pasha, on 
whose promise he had relied for safety ;—so 
common an event, that it excitesa wonder 
that any one ever could trust to the deceitful 
compact. 

It was in the spring of 1635 that Amurath 
left his capital to conduct the Persian war, 
Passing at once from his habits of excess, he 
displayed the qualities of an indefatigable 
warrior and sober general; he marched on 
foot, under the burning sun, partook of the 
same fare as the meanest soldier, and often 
made his couch of the bare ground, Such an 


example riveted the obedience and regard of|of Barbary. 


his troops. His constant practice, as he pass- 
ed through Asia, was to acquaint himself with 
the conduct of the governors, and to severely 
punish the guilty; one of whom, Khalil, the 
Pasha of Erzerum, forfeited his life to the ri- 
gorous justice of the Sultan. Having here 


sion appeared to be lifted up on every side 
against the pretensions of the Ottoman Porte ; 
but in those times, as in the present day 
the favourite politics of Turkey seem io 
have been to attend to the most pressing 
evils, and permit the ordinary necessities to 
cure themselves, or to find their level; and 
usually, time itself has done for them al] that 
they anticipated, 

The war of thirty years, which lasted yp. 
til the peace of Westphalia, now broke out 
in Europe, and released Amurath from any fur. 
ther solicitude on the part of the Christian 
powers, Venice trembled at the menaces of 
the Ottomans, who determined to sustain their 
chief maritime auxiliaries, the piratical states 
* You threatenen us with a 
Christian league!” fiercely exclaimed the 
Kaimakan of the Porte to the Venetian Bail. 
lie; “ Christendom 1s now only an empty 
sound. I have been Pasha of Buda, and] 
know that the German Emperor has no trea. 
sure ; scarcely can he make head against the 


passed his army in review, he found himself} French and the Sweces, united to attack him. 


at he head of 200,000 men. Armenia, which 
in fact is the key to the Persian provinces, 
was the point of his attack, and he immediately 
formed the siege of Erivan. It was furiously 
contended for by both parties; but at the end 
of nine days, the fortress was surrenderd to 
the impetuosity of Amurath by its governer, 
Emir Ghium-Oglia whom the Turkish annal- 
ists name the more prominently, as showing 
that “ thefavourite sin will find favour with 
jts own practitioner.” 

Amurath’s excesses surpassed those of any 
of his predecessors, and Ghium-Ogli wasa no- 
torious violator of the laws of Muhammed— 
Amurath having dismantled Tauris, and rava- 
ged the neighbouring provinces, in the winter 
he returned in triumph, carrying with him to 
Constantinople the late governor of Erivan, 
already one of the chief companions of his 
excesses, 
Europe precluded the Emperor from again re- 
pairing to the scene of his triumphs in the 
east. The Khan of Tartary threw off his 
subjection, and a sudden irruption of Polish 
serfs, flying from the Ukraine, appeared on 
the shores of the Caspian ; joining there a bo- 
dy of Muscovites, they attacked unexpected- 
ly, the important fortress of Azoph, of which 
they soon became masters, 
the Crimea to the shores of the Bosphorus, 
has always rendered the Ottoman Porte pe- 
culiarly watchful over these districts, and the 
loss of Azoph was a source of deep vexation 
to Amurath. Ragotski had sueceeded Beth- 
lem Gabor in the possession of Transylvania ; 
who, far from keeping up his dependency on 
the Porte, had already united his forces with 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Po- 
land. The Venetians also had taken advan- 
tage of the absence of Amurath to molest the 
states of Barbary, Thus the arm of aggres- 


For several years the affairs of 


The vicinity of 


The French too well know their own interests 
to attack us. The Spaniards have too many 
quarrels of their own to meddle with their 
neighbours. The Pope and Italians would 
injure the Sublime Porte, but they have no 
stings, Reckon you the English or Dutch as 
your allies and our enemies! Declare your 
war, and they will see you taken in your own 
nets with joy. Their flag will succeed yours 
in all the posts of his Highness; and our seas, 
closed to your ships, will be open to theirs.” 
Such was indeed the faithful, yet melancholy, 
portraiture of the European commonwealth, 
sketched by a Turkish minister in 16387. 

The views, thoughts, and stern resentments 
of Amurath, were exclusively directed against 
Persia. He had sworn the destruction of Bag- 
dad; and, to accomplish his purpose, half a 
million of the human race were engaged in 
the horrible work of mutual destruction. The 
camp at Scutara shone in all the resplendence 
of Asiatic pomp. Bulgaria supplied twenty 
thousand pioneers ; the train of sappers and 
of artillery were numerous. The Sultan em- 
barked, in the auspicious moment designated 
by his astrologers, on board of the Capitan 
Pasha’s galley, who laid an offering of thirty- 
two purses of gold at the feet of his dread 
lord. Amurath’s station was in the centre of 
his formidable force ; he divided the route in- 
to 120 stages, and gave the signa! to advance. 

This immense multitude, increasing as it 
proceeded, by the Asiatic and Egyptian quotas, 
resembled a mighty river, augmenting its 
course by tributary streams, until at length it 
pours a resistless volume of waters into the 
capacious ocean. The inflexible severity of 
Amurath preserved the most perfect order and 
discipline, Nothing escaped his vigilance or 
justice; he seemed changed into the most 
temperate of mortals, and displayed an exam- 
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ple of patience and courage, while three hun-|dawn of day, Mustapha Becri beheld at length 


dred thousand brave combatants drew on to- 


that he was left with a few followers only. 


wards Bagdad, the bravest of whom was Amu-| P referring death to retreat, he seized a stand- 


rath himself. The city was defended by three 
deep ditches, the walls were fortified by tow- 
ers as bastions, while a garrison of twenty 


‘ard, and forced his way to the ramparts at the 


top of the wall, just two hours before the set- 
ting of the sun. At this signal, the Turks 


thousand men appeared to set the stormof war) precipitated themselves onward with increas- 


at defiance. The Sophi was necessitated to 
jeave Bagdad to her own strength, as he was 
fully occupied in the northern frontier of his 
dominions, put in danger by a threatened in- 
vasion from the Indian provinces, under the 
auspices of Shah Jehan, the father of Au- 
rengzebe. 

3agdad was invested on the 19th of Octo- 
tober 1637. ‘The immense camp of the Otto- 
mans whitened all the extensive plain snr- 
rounding the city of the Kalifs, on the left 
bank of the Tigris. ‘The attack was decided 
ina grand council, wherein the Vizir-azem 
was charged with that on the ackape, or the 
white gate; the Pasha of Diarbekr ranged 
against kara-kape, or the black gate; the 
Begler-bey of Anatolia had the Persian gate 
assigned to his division; and the Kislar-aga 
had his strength arrayed against the Bird- 
bastion ; and these arrangements being made, 
the trenches were opened, and the first can- 
non directed against the walls was fired by 
the Sultan’s own hand. ‘Two hundred pieces 
seconded the fire, and ceased not to play on 
the fortifications. 

The Persians and Ottomans had almost 
daily encounters, during one of which, Amu- 
rath engaged hand to hand a Persian of enor- 
mous stature and strength, who had defied 


ed rage; the Persians merely shrunk back 
for a moment, and Bagdad was lost. A ca- 
pitulation, which was languidly treated for 
amid the bustling struggle, had relaxed the 
resistance of the brave Persians; meantime 
the janizaries broke into the place, and citi- 
zens and soldiers were involved in one pro- 
miscuous slaughter; nothing was spared.— 
Twenty-five thousand men sought their safe- 
ty by the black gate, which opens on the 'Ti- 
cris, but not a single man escaped the sword. 
The cellars and vaults were piled up with 
the victims who had fled to their recesses for 
secnrity; the horrible massacre lasted through 
the night, and, on the break of day, Amurath 
made his triumphant entry into Bagdad, over 
the bodies of thirty thousand Persians, re- 
cently massacred. The ferocious shouts of 
the enraged army, now exulting over the tal- 
len Queen of the East, served to drown the 
sobs and cries of fifteen thousand women, 
children, and old men, the relics of what once 
was Bagdad; the city being abandoned to the 
pillage and fury of the whole Ottoman army. 

Thus fell this illustrious city,* nevec more 
to regain her lost splendour. Although the 
bloody conquest had cost the Sultan the en- 
tire flower of his forces, Amurath command- 
ed public thanksgivings in the mosques ; and 





the whole Turkish army to meet him single-|the tidings of the triumph oven Bagdad was 


handed; but the brave and chivalric Sultan, 
after a severe conflict, cut him down by a 
stroke of his scimitar. Such traits inflamed 


announced by the artillery from the Bospho- 
rus to Buda, that the Christian powers might 
learn the shock which the Persian colossus 


the troops to efforts almost superhuman ;|had received. 


whole forests of palms were hewn down 


The fall of this famous city, and the terri- 


to fill the ditches, which, after a perilous pro-|ble fate which annihilated so great a portion 
cess of twenty days, presented a causeway to|of his army, struck such dismay into the 
six great towers, now nearly torn to frag-|councils of the Sophi, that this dreadful siege 
ments by the artillery ; here, as on an ardu-|put an end to any present struggles between 
ous stage, the Turks and Persians met, and|the race of Sofi and the Ottoman Emperors; 
contested with the scimitar and dagger,—|and this catastrophe has always been ranked, 


Amurath, ever present, pressed on assault 


in the Persian annals, as an anniversary of 


after assault, sustaining the weary and ex-|mourning and of mischance. 


hausted combatants with fresh aids, and fre- 


Amurath announced his intention of enter- 


quently urging the loiterer to the breach, and|ing Constantinople in triumph; and, while 
inflicting death with his own hand, on the|the glory of his actions and name followed 


slightest sign of cowardice. 
terrible assaults lasted-three days and nights, 
with unexempled and unintermitted fury, 
wherein the Grand Vizir was slain in the 
breach, under the eye of the Sultan. 

The efforts were renewed with increased 
fury by the new Grand Vizir; and Becri 
Mustapha, whose bravery obliterates the re- 
cord of his vices, was the first to mount the 
breach which had been made near the Per- 
sian gate on the eastern side. In the midst 
of a crowd which had pressed on from the 


One of these|his steps through the provinces, the proof of 


his cruelty had preceded him; the orders for 


* The cruel massacre was just accomplished, when 
Shah Cali, the Orpheus of Persia, presented himself be- 
for the excited Sulian, and sung to the Scheschader the 
downfall of Bagdad, and the triumph of the conqueror. 
His enthusiasm, wor*ed up by grief, became so touchin 
and intense, that even Ainurath was melted to tears o 
compassion, and the slaughter was stopped ; thus the re- 
lics of the population of Bagdad owed their preservation 
to the song of the musician. Amurath carried him to 
Constantinople, with six other eminent musicians ; and 
they were the chief means of introducing the love and 
cultivation of music among the Turks.—(Todorini. ) 
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the murder of his brother Bajazet were pri- 
vately sent from the encampment on the Ti- 
gris, anda few days befcre the entry of the 
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reigns had accustomed them. For some year: 
Ibrahim had preserved a precarious existenco. 
‘immured in the privacy of the seraglio: ge. 


Sultan, the appearance of Bezir-aga, the con-|customed to contemplate the danger of j). 
fidant of the private orders of Amurath,|situation, the tumult which announced ths: 
spread consternation among the Pashas and|the great officers of the state drew near wi) 
reat men of the empire: the ill-omened/their congratulations, was apprehended by 
oor, indeed, resembled the dark minister of! him to be the precursor of death. The arr. 
fate ; but the bolt fell on the stupid and use- val of the Sultana Valide, and the sicht of the 
less Mustapha, the late Sultan, long estrang- i dead body of Amurath, could scarcely dissi. 
ed from the remembrance of the public, yet! pate his alarms. 
never forgotten by the jealous contempt of The appearance of Ibrahim. marked by tim. 
Amurath. The Suitan entered, the day after! idity, and with his eyes half closed and eas 
the execution,by the Adrianople gate ; he rode | upon the ground, was strikingly contrasted ty 
on a superb charger, clad in a Jeopard’s skin! that of the fierce and imperious Amurath, 
attached to the shoulder by clasp of diamonds,| when, a few months previously, he entered 
which set off his martial and majestic carri-| his capital, clothed with a Jeopard’s skin, and 
age; twenty of the noblest Persians, the chief! surrounded by vanquished Persians. It was 
remains of the population of Bagdad, walked | perfectly indieative of the difference in thei 
on foot before the Sultan, wearing chains of character; for Ibrahim wholly gave hiinse 
gold; his soldiers and guards followed, bend-| up to his pleasures, and tho scope of all his 
ing under their booty; and the wondering! views was bounded by the walls of the serav. 
capital beheld, for the first time, a Turkish’ lio. 
army returning from Persia with a remuner-| The Vizir-azem Mustapha continued to 
ating plunder. | govern the empire as he had done under Amu- 

This brilliant achievement was the last act! rath. He was a warrior by disposition, and 
of the reign of this highly gifted prince, as'‘the|his probity and frankness of character equal- 
abuse of wine and spirituous liquors consigned | led his valour. Indifferent to the acquisition 
Amurath to an early tomb, at the age of 31./of riches, he restrained the cupidity of the 
Before he closed his eyes, he meditated the! Pashas; while he kept the soldiers in their 
dreadful crime of exterminating the imperial] obedience by severe discipline, and proved 
race by the death of Ibrahim, his brother, and| himself the prop and bulwark of the Ottoman 
the last male existing of the Othman line;!throne. While Mustapha governed the em- 
the only delay which had ever been ventured | pire abroad, the Sultana Valide, the imperi- 
against his announced will, demonstrated to! rious Kiosem, the widow of Achmet J., enjoyed 
the dying Sultan that his last hour was at/an unlimited influence within the walls of the 
hand. seraglio. The mother of three Sultans, Oth- 

Amurath reigned seventeen years; and pos-|man, Amurath, and Ibrahim, she derived 
terity, when weighing the unfavourable cir-| therefrom a sacred respect in the estimation 
cuinstances under which he mounted the! of the public, which she sustained by her tal- 
throne, will sce abundant reason to rank him| ents and character. 
in the number of the greatest princes of the} The late Sultan had prepared the means 
Ottoman dynasty. for the recovery of the important fortress ot 
Azoph from the Cossacks; and the warlike 
impulse given to the Turkish empire by the 
genius of Amurath, prolonged the glory of its 
arms, 

Twenty thousand janizaries, as many of the 
spahis, with fifteen thousand Tartars and Cir- 
cassians, were embarked under the orders ot 
the Pasha of Silistria; and, towards the end o! 
July, the seige of Azoph was formed by se: 
and land. The Cossacks lost not their cou- 
rage, although left to their own rescources ; 
while on every side they had sought for sup- 
port, every state alike dreaded to encounter 
the formidable and persevering enmity of the 
Ottoman Porte. They threw up intrench- 
ments, and pertinaciously defended the sur- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
IBRAHIM.—EIGHTEENTH REIGN. 
H. 1049—a. v. 1639. 


Amvuratu IV. had ceased to exisi, but the ef- 
fects of his energetic rule still continued to be rounding country. Driven at length within 
felt; and the soldiery, trained to obedience, |the walls, they displayed a valour which re- 
permitted the change of their sovereign to! nnised every assault; the breaches were rap- 
occur without interrupting the public tran-|iqjy repaired, the mines counterworked, and 
quillity, or insisting upon the largest measure|¢he attacks counteracted by the vigilance of 
of gratuity to which the profusion of former| tho besieged ; and, in the month of October. 
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the storms which periodically visit the Black; mense preparations making in the Turkish 
sea obliged the Turkish flotilla to retire within ports was heard throughout urope, and from 
the shelter of the adjacent ports. The Grand every state and kingdom, the Knights, antici- 
Vizir ascribed the failure to the incapacity of| pating their destiny, hastened to their isle; 
the Capitan Pasha, whom he deposed, and | but the sage and experienced counsellors of 
whose wealth he confiscated, and Piali was the divan, justly apprehensive of the impreg- 
ap inted to command the naval force, with- | nable character of the Maltese intrenchments, 
out the rank of his predecessor. Ghium Ogil, and still calling to mind the fatal tarnish which 
the Persian Emir, who had attached himseif’ hat befallen the arms of the Great Solyman, 
to the court of Amurath, and become a favor-| selected, with equal sagacity and promptitude 
ite with his sovereign, having been suspected | the important and powerful island of Candia 
ofa corrospondence with the Shah of Persia, as the peint of their enterprise. Some wri 
Mustapha caused him to he strangled in his) ters brand the Ottomans with the charge of 
palace; he even ventured to break with the|bad faith towards Venice in this transaction ; 
Ulema, and commanded a Cadi of Constanti-| if, however, the sale of the captured vessels 
nople to be hanged for malversation in his) was openly permitted, the Venetians could 
post. ‘There wanted nothing but the name of) reasonably anticipate no other result. After 
Sultan to invest the Vizir with the amplitude a year of temporizing with the Venetian re- 
of the imperial power; and, while he thus) public, the Turkish fleet set sail for Candia, 
awed the refractory by his severity, he suc-| conveying an army of seventy thousand men, 
cessfully occupied the idleness of [brahim with including seven thousand janizaries, all of 
the luxuries of the harem. whom disembarked on the island, in the month 
The following spring, the Ottomans again) of May, 1645. . 
approached the walls of Azoph, which had +. his important island, the ancient Crete, 
been rendered more formidable than before ;| rises pre-eminently above all the multitude of 
but their efforts and assaults were donbled, isles which are spread in the Egean. The 
while the brave Cossacks became gradually | snowy points of Mount Ida are seen distinctly 
weakened by their success, having sustained at sea from thirty leagues’ distance. The 
a siege of unexampled severity. They at) city of Candia, on the southern shores of the 
length quitted the smoking ruins of the bul-| island; the city of Canea, on the north-west- 
warks, which they had blown into the air,/ern side, which faces the Archipelago; and 





and foreing their way through the ranks of} 


the inexorable foe, they sought their safety 


amid the marshes of the Caspian shores. The) 


conquest of Azoph wasa source of triumph for | 
the Ottoman arms; but at this time a chance, 
spark lighted up a conflagration of the most 
terrible nature, which, after a series of bloody 
combats by sea and land for the space of twen- 
ty-four years, terminated at length in the ex- 
tinction of the Venetian power in the Kgean 





sea;—a memorable catastrophe, equally disas- 
trous alike to the vanquishers and the vanquish- 
ed whom it alike enfeebled. 

Six Maltese galleys had met accidently 
with an Ottoman vessel of war. According 
to some writers, it was destined to convey a 
Sultana to the city of Mecca; by other wri- 
lers, it is said to have had in charge the Cadi 
of Mecea and Kislar-aga of the seraglio. The 
combat was obstinate and bloody, but the 
Turkish ship was at length overpowered and 
captured; her freight was of the most costly 
and valuable description, which the captors 
conveyed to the isle of Candia, and the Vene- 
tian governor had the imprudence to admit 
the Maltese into his port. 

An infraction of the peace, with such a per- 
sonal insult, aroused even the enervated Ibra- 
him, who, amid the relaxation of self-indul- 
gence, had not wholly lost his pride, and the 
order of Malta was the foe upon which he re- 
solved, in his first impulse, to direct his nu- 
merous troops, and pour out the vengeance of 





the Ottoman empire. The sound of the im- 


Retimo, to the east of Canea, are the princi- 
pal, indeed the only places, of this celebrated 
and once flourishing island which are deserv- 
ing the names of cities ;—a melancholy con- 
trast to the hundred cities which once flourish- 
ed in Crete, and of which, at the present day, 
we cannot discover even the traces, so total 
has been the destruction brought on Crete by 
war and by barbarians. 

Having easily effected a landing, the Otto- 
man forees promptly invested Canea, the se- 
cond place for importance on the island, which 
stands on the ruins of Sidonia. During a 
seige of fifty-four days, the inhabitants resisted, 
with the most desparate valour, every effort 
of their enemies, exerted in six tremendous 
assaults. Previously, however, tothe seventh, 
which, with their dogged obstinacy, the in- 
flamed Turks were preparing, seeing the 
place intirely open, and themselves wanting 
even amunition, the garrison demanded to 
capitulate ; this the enemy granted, and there- 
by acquired possession of the place. The 
strong city of Retimo fell, after a protracted 
and sanguinary resistance, in the following 
year; and at length, by degrees driven from 
post to post, the Venetians solely 
the port and capital of Candia. It was the 
last relic of all their important positions in 
the Egean sea, which had stood as so many 
bulwarks against the tide of Ottoman aggres- 
sion. 

The defence of Candia immortalizes the 
annals of Venice; and its duration and 
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events would alone fill a volume. . The strug- 
gle which she maintained against the over- 
whelming Superiority of the ‘Turkish enemy, 
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disturbances already noticed, without anv dis. 
tingushed effort on the part of the Ottomay 
Porte ; and Persia and Turkey alike concurred 


gilds the declining tortunes of the Queen of] to give a breathing time to their mutual frop. 


ca 


the Adriatic, During these events in the 
isle of Crete, the Venetian fleet, under Moro- 
sini, had been supplied and equipped in a man- 
ner worthy the best days of the republic; they 
ravaged the coasts of the Morea, and took and 
burned the city of Patras; they even proceed- 
ed io blockade the Dardanelles, possessing 
themselves, for that purpose, of the isles of 
Tenedos and Lemnos. Tho Ottomans, im- 
movable in their plans, prepared a fleet to 
convey a large reinforcement to their army 
destined to conquer Crete, and treated with 
contempt the obstructions to their commerce 
and capital; the Venetians, too weak to cope 
with the new armament, retired to their har- 
bours. Upon the continent, however, the re- 
public was more successful, as her forces took 
several places on the borders of the Dalma- 
tian province ; and they had formed the siege 
of Clissa, an important fortress, when the Pa- 
sha of Anatolia arrived to the succour of those 
possessions with a superior army, which 
obliged Pisani, the Venetian governor, to limit 
his efforts to surprises and stratagem. His 
troops were defeated in two serious encount- 
ers; and the Ottomans, deluging the country, 
menaced both Zara and Spalatro. The name 
of the latter place calls to mind the era of Dio- 
cletian, who retired hither upon his abdica- 
tion of the government of the Roman world. 
History rectifies the errors of misconception, 
and shows the actions of men in their true 
light: thus the abdication of Diocletian has 
been used to be eited as an act of self-denial, 
ranking with the similar recorded events of 
illustrious monarchs; but the traveller who 
beholds the lengthened facade, and lofty por- 
ticoes and temples, of the palatial residence of 
the retired Emperor, will form a different es- 
timate from the usual one adopted respecting 
this act. Diocletian forsook the world, be- 
cause health and vigour of mind had forsaken 
him; new rivals had grown up, who, his sa- 
gacity foresaw, would seize the reins of power 
by force or by concession ; he therefore wise- 
ly chose the moment which fate had preserved 
for him, of withdrawing to a retreat of Cwsar- 
ean dignity, surrounded with the splendour 
and riches of the imperial throne. Spalatro, 
distinguished still by the erection of Diocle- 
tian’s magnificence, was an object of the am- 
bition of the Ottoman Porte, who would there- 
by have stretched her power on the continent 
to the Adriatic; but the Turks failed in their 
enterprise, and were also repulsed from before 
the important fortress of Sibenico. Although, 
therefore, driven from the open field, yet the 
Venetians preserved the keys of their Dalma- 
tian possessions. ; ; 
Hungary and the Germanic empire were 
left in the ruined state of petty inroads and 


tiers, which a century and a half of fatal wars 
had desolated. 

While such were the external relations of 
the empire, the weak and luxurious Ibrahim, 
in his capital, gave way to bis voluptuous sep. 
suality,and admitted inany beautiful females 
to his harem. The birth of a son to the Su). 
tan, 1644, was the astonishment of Turkey 
he being paralytic, and the slave of debauche. 
ry. Ineighteen months, it appears that sevep 
male children were born of different Sultanas 
The fact is necessary to be recorded, as their 
birth was the cause of a revolution in Krin 
Tartary. The Khan Mehemet, reckoning 
upon the failure of the direct Ottoman line, 
of which he formed a collateral branch, ha! 
already commenced his prospective intrigues 
with the most influential of the Pashas, to se. 
cure to himself the throne, upon the demise 
ot Ibrahim. The vigilance of the ministers 
of the Sultan had detected these plans; and 
the question of probabilities being answered 
by the increased numbers of the sacred line, 
Mehemet was unceremoniously deposed, and 
Islam Kherai appointed to succeed him in that 
important province. 

Pursuing his career of indulgence, Ibn- 
him ventured to take the daughter of the Muti 
from the baths, and a few days afterwards, he 
imprudently sent he back to her parents with 
scorn; such an affront transported the Mufti 
with rage, and the downfall of the profligate 
Sultan wasthe result. An insurrection of the 
janizaries was planned and tomented by the 
chief of the religion, whereby they surroun¢- 
ed the seraglio gates; the death of the Grand 
Vizir Achmet, and other concessions, only led 
to further demands, these being merely the 
preliminary steps to the revenge meditated 
by the chief instigator. Applied to by the in- 
surgent soldiery for a fetsa against the Sultan, 
the Mufti pronounced the anathema, “that who- 
ever obeyed not the law of God, (that is, the 
dictum of the Koran,) was not a believer, an¢, 
if he was the Emperor, he should be degrad- 
ed from the empire.” The result of this fatal 
arret was, that the janizaries rushed to the 
seraglio, bursting open the gates, and seizing 
Ibrahim, who became, too late, convinced of his 
temerity. They immured him in his ancient 

rison, and a few daysafterwards he wasstrang- 
ed,—the full measure of the revenge of the 
Mufti being solely satisfied with the death of 
the deposed Sultan. 
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the janizaries ; the Vizir readily swore ad- 
herence to the views and plans of the Aga, 
‘and Jeft his assembly, to immediately prepare 
|the means of counteracting them. Hasten- 
|ing to the seraglio, he was surprised to find, 
‘that, although it was night, the gates were 
i open and the courts unguarded ; a treachers 
Tux infant son of Ibrahiin was scarcely sev- ous negligence, directed by Kiosem, to give 
en years old, when he became the master offinimediate access to the rebel troops. The 
the Ottoman throne. His tender age left ne-| Vizir proceeded to the Sultan’s chamber, and 
cessarily the reins of government to others ;|the Kislar-aga, or chief of the seraglio guard 
and for the first time in the annals of his race | being summoned, the bostangis, or gardeners, 
they were firmly grasped by a female hand. |the beltagis, or wood-cutters, the ichoglans or 
Kiosem, the Sultana Valide, the mother of pages, and all the swarm of the seraglio do- 
the three Jast Emperors, heli the first station, inesties, hastily armed, gathered by the light 
not less by her rank, than by her vigour of of flambeaux; and, by their shouts, assured 
mind. The year in which Ibrahim perished, ihe weeping child who represented the ma- 
was notable for similar sanguinary and strik-|jesty of the Ottoman house of his safety. 
ing events, both in Asia and Europe, such as ‘The first step of the energetic Vizir was 
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prove the instability of human power, by the. 
reverses which overtake the great of the) 
earth. The East furnished one of these ex-| 
amples, in the calamitous fortune which over- 
whelmed the splendid Mogul Sheh Jehan, 
whom his son, Aurengzebe dethroned. ‘That 
successful prince severally vanquished his 
brothers in rotation, and put them to death ; 
one of whom, Dara Sheko, romantic and 
brave, reminds us, by his misfortunes, of the 


to secure the person of their great enemy, the 
Sultana Valide Kiosem, who residing in the 
seraglio, fell at once into their pewer. Se- 


cluded in her apartment, and anticipating the 


successfal development of her schemes, a few 
hours only changed her prospects to afi igno- 
minions death. Fortified by a fetsa ofthe 
Mutli, who espoused the part of the Vizir, 
KKioscm was condemned and strangled by the 
ichoglans, in the palace gardens; the black 


unhappy Zisimes. [England exhibited the ex- eunuchs then took up her body and bore it 
traordinary spectacle of the trial and execu- wit! great respect tothe royal mosque. Hav- 
tion of her sovereign, Charles I. ing thus provided against a sudden attack on 

For some time the ascendancy of the Sul-'the person or residence of the sovereign, Si- 
tana Kiozem, was acquiesced in, and the aus proceeded to prepare for the inevitable. 
course of events. passed on smoothly ; but at/conflict with the formidable janizaries. For 
length, suspicion was excited in the breast of this end, he caused the standard of the Pro- 
the mother of Muhammed, that some sinister phet to be raised as a rallying point for his 
project was designed by the Sultana Valide'soldiers. The sensation resulting from this 
against herson. Finding that the regent Ki-| measure, shook the firmness of the followers 
osem had won over Bectas, the Aga of the of Bectas; as any true believer, who refuses 
janizaries, the Sultana, in the name of her|to follow this batiner when displayed, incurs 
soi, sought a counterpoise in the adverse class | the penalty of being deemed a-giaour. The 
of the spahis. Bectas, had at that time, over-| rebel Bectas wavering, a spahi, proceeding at 
awed the spahis, when he at once gave an ad |full speed to tie temporary encampment of 
vantage to his foes, by deposing the Vizir Me-|tie janizaries, proclaimed a firman of the 
hemet, the firm friend of the janizeries, and Porte which made Bectas Pasha of Bosnia,and 
by placing Siaus Pasha in the Viziriat, who) Karu Hassan Aga of the janizaries, enjoining 
secretly favoured the spahis. levery one to repair to their Ortas on pain of 

The Aga had already decided upon the de-|death. ‘The change made by the new ap- 
thronement of Muhammed, and the elevation | pointment cperated as swiftly as shifting the 
of Solyman, a younger brother, who had no/scene in a’play ; for the janizaries, without a 
longer a mother; which motive influenced! murmur, accepted their new Aga ; and Bec- 
Kiosem, as it would confirm her rights as the tas stripped of his power, and trembling at 
Sultana Valide, without a rival. ‘The place the appalling consequences, was, on the fol- 
of meeeting (as was usually the custom of the| lowing day, conducted to the seraglio, and 
rebellious Ortas) was held at the Orta Djami,|strangled by command of the Grand Signior. 


whither Bectas had the presumption to sum- 
mon the Grand Vizir Siaus Pasha. The pre- 
sence of mind of this minister equalled his 
courage and firmness. Although it was 
against the etiquette of the Ottoman court for 
so high an officer to receive commands, yet 
he obeyed the mandate, and found the Aga, 
surrounded by the Ulema and al] the mem- 


The new Aga of the janizaries, evidenced his 
obedience by secretly executing all the most 
obnoxious individuals; so that the soldiers, 
who perceived the dangers, which followed 
their seditions, were for a long time kept with- 
in the bounds of duty. mat 

But tranquillity was never long the privi- 
lege of the capital; for the spahis, who had 
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rivals the janizaries, became exasperated to 
the ee pitch against Siaus and the other 
powerful pashas, for, having, in sume imea- 
sure, torn their prey from their grasp. Re- 
siding in great numbers in the capital, they 
simultaneously assembled, and assailing the 
detached parties of janizaries whom they met 
with, they cut them in pieces. Emboldened 
by this act of violence, they assaulted the 
palaces of the Grand Vizir and chief Pashas, 
involving all in destruction, who had unfortu- 
nately caused them any umbrage. Amid these 
dangers, and revolts, the public affairs were 
directed by the chief of the black eunuchs, 
and the Selictar-aga, who, becoming alarmed 
for their own safety, and desirous of selecting 
a Vizir whom they might safety control, they 
mutually cast their eyes upon an individual to 
fulfil the eminent duties of the Viziriat, who 
had been overlooked by the spahis in their re- 
volt, on account of his insignificance; but so 
little are the qualities of men understood by 
superficial observers, that the person thus pro- 
moted proved eventually the most eminent 
Vizir of the Turkish annals, and the founder 
of an illustrious house. He was ths son of a 
renegade, by name Kiuperli, and supposed to 
be of French extraction. His talents enabled 
him to effectually disperse the spahis among 
the Sanjaks of Asia, and to re-establish inter-| 
nally the due administration of the laws, as 
well as to pursue the war in Candia; in short 
he soon shone out with a brilliancy of genius, 
which has ever rendered him an object of ad- 
miration with the Osmanlis. 

The Grand Vizir, Kiuperli had most truly a 
dangerous task to execute during the first 
years of his advancement, while he laboured 
to bring the capital into a state of tranquillity. 
Meantime the siege of Candia languished and 
became a tedious blockade ;* but in 1653, the 
Venetian fleet, commanded by Moncenigo, 
gained a complete victory over the Turks, 
who were too weak for a considerable time, 
to keep the seas; in 1654-5, also, the Turks 
again experienced a naval loss, when the Cap- 
itan Pasha with only five or six galleys, es- 
caped into the Bosphorus, so that the capital 
was filled with consternation ; but the firm- 
ness and prudence of Kiuperli not only ban- 
ished all fear, but promptly displayed such ex- 
traordinary exertions, as to equip, in an in- 
credibly short period, a powerful armament. 
The Venetians, availing themselves of their 
present superiority, again possessed them- 
selves of the islands of Lemnos and Tenedos 
to harass their enemies by the blockade of 
the Dardanelles. 

Mehemet Kiuperli, with a view of em- 
ploying the dangerous soldiery of the capital, 
availed himself of the pretext of the rebel- 
lion of Ragotski, the Waiwode of Transyl 
vania, to ght up anew the flames of war in 
Hungary. The Sultan, whose mind had ne- 


of his infancy, willingly adopted the wishes 
of his Vizir, and left a capital polluted wit), 
blood, and agitated by constant revolts, to fy}. 
low the chase, of which he was passionate|y 
fond, anid the fine plains and scenery arouy| 
Adrianople ; while, during his absence, t}, 
aged Vizir coerced the capital with a rod o/ 
iron, and was actively preparing to lead ay 
army into Hungary, where the Pasha of By. 
da had acquired possession of Peterwaradiy 
by assault: the weight of eighty-six year 
had not quenched his physical ardour, when 
death closed the careerof the most enlighten 
ed and most regretted of the Ottoman states. 
men. His master, properly conscious of his 
value, and sensible of his impending loss, yj. 
sited the dying Kiuperli, and desired, asa lax 
token of his duty, to have his counsel for his 
successor; the minister designated his ow; 
son Achmet, who emulated and soon equalled 
the fame of his illustrious parent. 

Achmet Kiuperli bent his whole energies 
to the war in eats the contest in Can- 
dia consequently lingered on, while the Turk. 
ish fleet, issuing from the straits, repossessed 
themselves egain of Tenedos and Lemnos, 
rendering the threatened blockade nugatory, 
and a mere idle threat. : 

Ragotski had drawn down the displeasure of 
the Ottoman Porte ,by connecting himself inal- 
liance with the Swedes against the Polish na- 
tion—an act of disobedience to the Sultan, to 
whom his vassals are pledged not to enter on 
any unauthorized intercourse with the Chris- 
tian powers. Ragotski signalized himself in 
various combats, until he ventured, in 1662, 
to engage a very superior force, which he sig- 
nally defeated, but was himself so severely 
wounded, that he soon after died. Leopold, 
who justly dreaded the dangers likely to arise 
to his Hungarian states, should a partizan to 
the Turks be chosen, appointed Kemini to be 
the Waiwode, while the Ottoman Porte in- 
vested Michael Abathi with the ensigns of au- 
thority ; the real title of the successful com- 
petitor could only be established on the plains 
of Hungary. 

Kiuperli entered Hungary in the spring of 
1662, and soon possessed himself of the strong 
fortress of Neuhassel, whence he proceeded 
to ravage Moravia. The. Emperor, mean- 
time, in vain sought for succours from the 
tardy acts of the diet; while a gallant band of 
six thousand French, led by the distinguished 
Montecuculi, arrested the progress of Ach- 
met Kiuperli. 

Two years had passed in the petty warfare 
of posts and of strong places, until, in 1664, 
Montecuculi posted his army on the banks of 
the Raab, whereby he protected the circle of 
Austria and Styria, when the Grand Vizir, 
impatient to view his career thus arrested, 
gave the command to his soldiers to pass the 
river. Montecuculi having permitted a_por- 
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thousand men, to cross, he then successfully 
charged them, and succeeded in entirely cut- 
ting them to pieces, or in driving them Into 
the stream, while a sudden inundation of the 
Raab precluded their companions on the oppo- 
site shore from coming to their assistance. 
‘Tae janizaries and spahis, however, emulat- 
ing their ancient bravery, and throwing them- 
selves inte the flood, continued to struggle to 
arrive on the hostile banks; thus the combat 
was protracted from nine in the morning un- 
til four in the afternoon, so that the total loss 
on the part of the ‘Turkish army amounted to 
near thirty thousand men. ‘The consequences | 
of this victory, aided by the talents of the 
imperial commander, might have led to the 
most decisive advantages, had not Leopold 
(either under a false terror from the Turkish 
arms, or influenced by some other train of op- 
posing politics, which so often arose amid the 
perplexing positions of the Austrian E:mpe- 
rors) sigued the peace of Temeswaer, and 





consented to receive the terins, when he 


might have dictated tothem. ‘The advantages’ 


were all concluded on the part of the Otto- 
mans, for their vassal, Michael Abaffi, wascon- 
firmed in the possession of ‘Transylvania, and 
Great Waradin and Neuhaussel were ceded 
to them; while the interests and tisfortunes 
of Hungary being passed over in silence, oc- 
casioned a discontent which soon engendered 
fresh combats. 
Kiuperli, now at the height of his glory, 
returned in triumph to Adrianople, and was 


graciously received by his master in that city, 


which he still made his chief residence. He 
then prepared todirect the Ottoman power on 
the long-protracted siege of Candia, when a 
new danger menaced the empire. An im- 
postor, named Sabatei Sevi, a Jewish doctor, 
announced his mission to his countrymen, of 
being their iong-expected Messiah. It was 
in 1656, (and the mystic number of the year 
was made use of in his addresses and preach- 
ing,) while Sabatei drew together crowds of 
followers at Gaza, that another fanatic, the 
accomplice of Sabatei Sevi, gave himself out 
at Jerusalem for the prophet Elias, appearing 
to testify to the pretended Messiah. ‘The pro- 
gress of these artful impostors became so se- 
rious, that they ventured to denounce the 
payment of any further imposts to the go- 
vernment, affirming, that ere another year 
hal made its circle, Muhammed IV. would be 
dethroned. Kiuperli, who had disdained to 
turn aside for the pretensions of obscure fana- 
tics, now judged it proper to repress these 
disorders, which he effected with admirable 
sagacity, and without bloodshed: by employ- 
ing the skilful weapons of flattery, he per- 
Suaded the infatuated Sabatei that the Empe- 
ror only awaited his preaching to become a 
convert to his doctrine, and invited hitm to re- 
pair to the imperial city. 





It appears surprising how Sabatei could be- 
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come so rash; but he wio begins by imposing 
on others, not unfrequently ends by imposing 
on himself. Sabatei, however, embarked with 
twenty-one of his disciples ; he was no sooner 
on board than his destination was altered from 
Constantinople to Adrianople, where the Sul- 
tan then was. ‘lhe progress of Sabatei, day 
by day, resembled a triumph ; crowds hasten- 
ed to prostrate themselves as he passed, and 
to strew his steps with garlands and flowers. 

‘The triumph and elevation of Sabatei were 
of short duration. Being conducted into the 
presence of the Emperor, the impostor felt his 
confidence forsake Lim before the majesty of 
the Ottoman throne. Having, of course, avow- 
ed his divine mission and title, he was chal- 
lenged by Muhammed to establish his claim 
by a miracle ; the test chosen was one which 
he dared not to refuse, while it stripped bare 
his imposture. Taken toa plain, in which 
the whole population of Adrianople were as- 
sembled to witness the transaction, Sabatei 
Was stripped, and tied to a column, while the 
ichoglans, with their bows bent, were prepared 
at the signal of their master to direct their ar- 
rows to his heart. Sabatei had laid claim to 
invulnerability, but the dreadful preparation 
pulled off the flimsy mask of his pretensions ; 
and the impostor, humiliated, terrified, and 
inelting into tears, made a public avowa! of 
having abused the credulity of the people. 

Muhammed gave him the usual option of 
conversion to the 'aw of the Koran, or to be 
impaled for an impostor. The weakness of 
Sabatei made him accept the former, and the 
sect became of course extinguished; yet go 
difficult, however, does it become to eradicate 
from the human mind a tendency to be de- 
ceived, that the mission of Sabatei (absurd 
as his conduct and claims appear to have 
been) was recognised, for many years after 
his decease, among his countrymen the Jews, 
and traces of it are still said to be lurking 
among the Jews of Salonica. 

Having allayed the excitement of fanati- 
cism, Achmet Kiaperli now pressed forward 
his immense preparations to terminate the 
siege of Candia, which had surpassed in dura- 
tion the celebrated war of Troy. It was in 
the spring of 1667, that he passed into Can- 
dia witha chosen army of a hundred thousand 
coinbatants. He disembarked at Paleo Kas- 
tro, and without delay straitly surrounded 
Candia. The fosse of tie city was deep and 
wide, and the ramparts were strengthened by 
seven bastions, and the whole circuit protect- 
ed by the citadel of Demitri. The Grand 
Vizir took his post before the bastion of Pani- 
era, while the Aga of the janizaries, and the 
several Pashas, had each a point of attack as- 
signed to them. 

The mere recital of the memorable inci- 
dents of this siege would fill a volume. On 
the one side, we see the entire power of the 
Ottoman empire collected to take a single 
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town; on the other, all the resources of art and 
valourdisplayed to avert its fall, during a space 
of three nearly years. The Turks, continually 
reinforeed, often sacrificed a hundred of their 
soldiers to succeed in slaughtering one Chris- 
tian; but their courage, perseverance, and 
fanaticism, sustained them in the protracted 
conflict, although they had never heretoiore 
to struggle with such difficulties. The forti- 
fications appeared day by day to arise from 
their ruins, notwithstanding that the artiilery 
of the besieged caused a terrible havoc; 
bombs, petards, and mines, were put in use for 
the defence ; frequently the besiegers, throw- 
ing down their arms in despair, refused to ad- 
vance any more to the fatal breach, although 
urged by promises, menaces, and wounds.— 
The natura] situation of the place was parti- 
cularly strong, and, during the twenty-nine 
months of active siege, a perpetual conconrse 
of French and Italian volunteers had succeed- 
ed each other; for the Christian soldier, enmu- 
lous of giory, hasted to the glorious contest of 
Candia: and so obstinate was the attack and 
the defence, that it may be truly said there 
was not one foot of ground wlich was not 
moistened with the blood of the combatants. 
If a wall fell by the fire of the batteries, 
another wall was seen forthwith to grow up 
within side of its ruins; indeed, so many 
obstacles and losses would have deterred the 
besiegers, but that they were led by Kiuperli, 
and possessed the stubborn physical obstinacy 
which marks their natural character. 
Notwithstanding, however, every effort, 
Candia drew near her fall, when a gallant 
eorps of French warriors, commanded by the 
Duke de Beaufort, suspended for a time its 
fate. It was on the 22d of June 1669, that 
they cast anchor in the port, on the eve of an 
expected and final assault ; but the Turks, con- 
founded by the new enemy which thus ap- 
peared, remained passive. The boiling cour- 
age of the French, however, could not rest 
satisfied without the rash experiment of a 
night sortie against the hostile camp, and for a 
time every thing succeeded most propitiously. 
The Ottoman army were thrown into extreme 
confusion; their loss was very serious; and 
had the French retired, contented with their 
first suecess,a great moral advantage would 
have been obtained. Continuing most injudi- 
ciously to pursue the attack until the morning 
light revealed their inferiority of numbers, 
they were rapidly enveloped on all sides by 
the Turks, who rallied fiercely to the charge. 
At this period a magazine of powder, which 


exploded, added to the loss and confusion of haughty Lord of the Bosphorus could dictst’ 


the French; the Duke de Beaufort disappear- 
ed at this critical moment, probably buried 
under the ruins of the magazine; and the 
shattered remnant of the Christian forces es- 
— with difficulty into the fortress. 
ntoxicated by their unhoped-for success, 
the Turks erected a pillar, in which they in- 
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serted the heads of the slain; while the Frene}, 
disconcerted by their repulse, and the loss 9 
their leader, set sail fromthe disastrous shore: 
thus Candia was abandoned when her breaches 
was open on all sides, and scarcely four thoy. 
sand men remained to resist the foe. So ». 
verely, however, had the Ottomans suffered, 
that either the fear or the generosity of Kin). 
erli (anxious to terminate so fatal a sieve, 
which christian succours might yet effectuy). 
ly relieve) condescended to granta liberal q. 
pitulation. The Venetians were still to rs. 
tain on the island two or three harbours, ines. 
pable of defence, but useful for their cop. 
merce; and the Dalmatian town of Clissa wa 
assigned asa refuge to all the Candiotes why 
chose to leave their native homes. On Wei 
nesday, the 27th of September, the keys wey 
presented to Kiuperli in a silver basin, and ip 
eight days he made his entry imto Candis, 
which was deserted by its inhabitants, say 
only a few old and indigent Greeks, and three 
Jews. Thus, after a space of twenty-five year, 
ended one of the most memorable sieges of 
modern history, wherein the Venetians los 
above thirty thousand men, and the Turks 
more than a hundred and twenty thousand; tly 
ill-fated city sustained fifty-six assaults, an! 
the havoe of four hundred and sixty toines, 
which must be added, the countermines ani 
sorties of the besieged. 

The glory of tae Venetian state was ayy 
mented by its disasters, while the Otto 
empire, having bought its success too tardil 
and too dearly, lost its formidable character 
This war also ruined the Ottoman marie, 
which never again regained its ascendency 
Another subject deserving our notice, espec: 
ally as it manifests the Ottoman policy, ws 
the silence which the Porte observed regart- 
ing the iafraction of the ancient treaty of a: 
liance and defence, caused by the succoun 
openly afforded to the Venetians under tii 
Freneh flag. In an interview with Kiuper|, 
the observations was pressed by the Marquis 
de Nointel, that “the French are the real 
friends of Turkey."—* The French are ou 
Jriends,” replied the Vizir, smiling, “ but w 
always find them with our enemies.” 

The season of this siege was the peri 
when, by a fortuitous change, which they lis! 
skill and tact to seize upon, the Greeks suc 
ceeded to intermix themselves with the ni 
important matters of the policy end intercours 
of ‘Turkey with foreign nations, or rather wit’ 
the Christian powers. The sagacity of Kw- 
perli felt, that the hour was past by when th 


the Jaw to Europe; and hence the necessi!! 
ot managing the interests of her policy wit) 
more of amenity, and of the refinements of di 
plomacy, than the fierceness of the Turkis: 
character had hitherto adopted; and the Greeks 
supple and presuming by nature, plumed then 
selves upon this source of intrigues, as ardent: 
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> Their great aim was to monopolize the con- 


" true interests of the state. 
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| ly asifit were a renewal of their native lustre. 


>) of intrigue and ambition which has marked 


It has been exclusively the province of the/d 
modern Greeks, bowed under the Ottoman 
‘ke for more than two hundred years, to de- 
yote themselves tocommerce and the mechani- | ¢ 


erli bestowed on the Greek Panajotti the part 
of interpreter, or dragoman, of the Ottoman 
Porte, as a reward for the services which this}, 
adroit agent had rendered him at the capitu- 
lation of Candia. 
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base capitulation, secretly sct fire to the pow- 


er magazine, and blew up the citadel, togeth- 


er with four thousand janizaries. ‘ 


‘The fall of Kaminiek spread consternation 
hroughout Poland. The Turks advanced to 


cal arts, when the Grand Vizir Achmet Kiup- Leopold, or Lembek, of which they also pos- 
sessed themselves in fifteen days; indeed, so 
rapid was the progress of the Turkish arms, 


hat, within the short space of six weeks, the 


whole of Podolia submitted. The Tartars 
having free license, ravaged the entire coun- 


This unexpected piece of good fortune try, collecting a vast spoil, and above eighty 


awakened among the Greeks the natura] spirit 


them at every period of their history; and 
hence arose a race of adroit, ambitious, and 
intellectual men, who impressed the necessity 


thousand inhabitants for slaves; but John So- 
bieski, Grand Marshal of the crown, waylaid 
their retreat, attacked and defeated them, and 
recovered a great part of their booty. 
withstanding this advantage, the King of Po- 


Not- 


of employing their talents upon the divan.}jand hastened to sign an ignominious peace, 


fidence of the ‘I'urkish government by a per- 
severing system of skilful arrangements and 


whereby he relinquished the important dis- 
tricts of the Ukraine to the Cossacks, and Po- 
dolia to the Turks, consenting also to pay a 


submissive compliances, whereby they might yearly tribute of twenty-two thousand crowns. 


henceforth succeed the renegades in the 
functions of confidential or diplomatic agents; 
and, unquestionably, this portion of the ‘Turk- 
ish government became henceforth more en- 
lightened, and more ably administered for the 


The conquest of Candia shed a lustre on the 
reign of Muhammed, and the terror of his 
arms might have attached fresh and impor- 
tant tribes to the shadow of his sceptre, had 
the rigour, or caprice rather, of the Ottoman 
policy known, at that time, how to value their 
new accession of vassal subjects, The Za- 
poragian Cossacks, weary of the Polish yoke, 
threw themselves under the protection of 
Turkey; their Hetman presented his homage 
atthe footstep of the Ottoman throne, and 
claimed, as a voluntary vassal of Muhammed 
IV., the investiture of the horse-tails and robe. 
Consequently the Poles, who regarded them- 
selves as the natural lords of this active race, 
resented their fickleness as a political crime, 
and ravaged their coustry, which is in the vast 
peninsula created by the rivers Dniester and 
Dnieper, intersected throughout by marshes 
and defiles, and presenting a most important 
barrier for either Poland or Turkey. 

The Ottomans eagerly endeavoured to se- 
cure for themselves these new frontiers; and 
Achmet Kiuperli prepared to attack Podolia 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, while the Sultan headed his forces in 
person, to demonstrate that, although he had 
been named by his people, Avadghi, or the 
Hunter, yet that he knew also how to employ 
his courage on nobler quarry than the fero- 
cious animals of Roumili or of Macedonia. 
Muhammed passed the Danube near Galacz, 
in Moldavia and formed the siege of Kami- 
niek. Notwithstanding the striking advanta- 
ges of its position, after about nine days of 
open trenches, the bulwark of Poland surren- 
dered; while a German officer, furious at its 


signature of a disgraced king. 
assembling his forces, which had already in 


The Poles, justly enraged at the baseness 


of the treaty, were resolute to endure every 
extremity rather than to submit to its condi- 
tions. 
a levy of the entire force of the kingdom, and 
confided its army to Sobieski: whereby Mu- 
hammed Jearned, to his rage, and disappomt 


In consequence, the senate called out 


ment, that he had only acquired the useless 
Hastily re- 


part disbanded, he crossed the Danube, and, 


taxing the Poles with perfidy, he prepared to 


avenge the broken treaty. The two armies 
mutually exasperated, met between the Dni- 
ester and the Danube, where the combat was 
ficrce and bloody, already it had lasted for 
the space of eight hours, when suddenly the 
Waiwodes of Moldavia and Wallachia passed 


over, at the head of their divisions, from the 


left wing of the Turkish line to the right of the 
Polish army, and gave a turn to the battle, so 
that the Ottoman troops, betrayed and con- 
founded, took to flight on all sides, and sus- 
tained a signal defeat. Chockzim, and many 
places in Moldavia opened their gates to the 
victors; but the death of the King of Po- 
land arrested the plans of Sobieski, the sup- 
port and leader of the Poles, and called for 
the presence of himself and his army, at the 
approaching election for the Polish crown at 
Warsaw. Meantime, Muhammed, assisted 
by the counsels of Kiuperli, profited by the 
absence of Sobieski, so as to recover the 
greatest part of Podolia. That he might se- 
cure his new acquisition against revolts, he 
forcibly transported the chief portion of the 
inhabitants beyond the Danube, and replace: 
them bytwo thousand families of spahis, frou 
the vicinity of Bender. 

An event, little noticed at the time, but 
the importance of which is felt to the present 
hour, was the transfer of the allegiance of 
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the Ukraine Cossacks to the Russian Czar, 
which now took place; and the cause was as 
follows: soon after the success of the cam- 


paign, the Hetman Dorozenki presented him- 


self with four thousand foilowers, at the Sul- 
tan’s camp at Kaminiek, to offer his allegi- 


ance and services, when Muhammed, enraged 


at the defection of his vassals, the Waiwodes 


and distrusting the proffers of Christian aux- 
iliaries, not only rejected their aid, but treat- 
ed the Hetman with contempt! whence the 
proud and fickle Zaporagians resolved at once 
to abjure the Turkish service. ‘To revenge 
himself for the slight, the Hetman applied to 
the Czar Micaelowitz, who gladly welcomed 
their suit; and the Cossacks became hence- 
forth tributaries to the Muscovite empire-— 
Modern times have beheld these uncultivated 
natives of the Boristhenes, overrunning the 
finest portions ot Europe, and performing the 
most important services to their feudal suze- 
rain. 

After protracted debates, John Sobieski, 


(happily for Europe) united the suffrages of 


the electors, and the crown of Poland was 
placed upon his brow. He was unable in the 
first years of his reign to struggle against the 
numerical superiority of the ‘Turks. The 
war lasted until nearly the end of 1676, pro- 
ducing no decisive alteration, although attend- 
ed by a prodigious effusion of blood; when 
Sobieski, anxious to restore the internal order 
and government of his states, was finally con- 
strained to sign a peace, which left Podolia 
in the possession of the Turks, as well as the 
Ukraine. 

In this year, the Ottoman empire lost their 
great support, by the death of Achmet Kiu- 
perli, who had held the seals of office for sev 
enteen years. His sagacity, knowledge, pru- 
dence and firmness, gained universal respect, 
his eloquence was superior to that of his con- 
temporaries, and his perseverance unwearied, 
as was demonstrated by the capture of Can- 
dia,—a success entirely owing to his judici- 
ous measures. The Turks lavish on his 
memory the most elaborate eulogies: “ He is 
the light and splendour of the nations; the 
conserver and guardian of good laws; the vi- 
car of the shadow of God ; the thrice learned 
and all-accomplished.” Certainly he was the 
most distinguished of all the prime ministers 
of the Ottoman Porte, and was the first in- 
stance ever seen in Turkey, of ason succeed- 
ing his father in the possession of the Viziriut. 

he Emperor, in gratitude, for the services 
of his minister, offered the seals to his broth- 
er Mustaph., as if the Viziriat was heredi- 
tarily attached to the illustrious name. The 
moderation of Mustapha declined the danger- 
ous distinction, which was then bestowed on 
his brother-in-law, Cara Mustapha, formerly 
Kaimakan, and whose sentiments were form- 
ed from the example of the family who had 
adopted him. Unhappily, his great qualities 
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were tarnished by an inordinate ambition, 
and thirst of riches, which drew him aside 
from tie cultivation of Achmet’s vigour ang 
deliberation. 

The neglect and contempt shown to the 
Hletman had been partly the fault of Cara 
Mustapha, whereby the Czar acquired wit). 
out a blow, the city of Tchiriquin for a frop. 
tier, and also enlarged the limits of the Mus. 
covite empire to the Dniester. Awakened to 
a sense of its importance, the new Vizir with. 
drew from the prison of the Seven Towers q 
son of Bogdan, the former Hetman, and ey. 
deavoured by his means to recali the Cossacks 
to the Turkish interests: but it is not an eas 
endeavour to repair an affront given to 
whole people; his overtures were rejected, 
the great part of his forces found a grave be. 
fore the inauspicious walls of Tchiriquin, and 
Cara Mustapha led back the dispirited rem. 
nants of his treops to Constantinople. He 
was actively preparing a powerful army to 
renew the war, when more important. inter. 
ests allured the Ottoman arms to other fields: 
and seldom had fortune promised more _brilii- 
ant success or set before them so vast a prize. 

Hungary, neglected in the pacification of 
1669, was filled with plots and proscriptions, 
and her magnates altogether alienated from 
their allegiance to the Emperor. Ferdinand, 
attempting to terrify them by the execution of 
the Counts de Serin, Nadasti, Frangipani and 
Trattemback, the flame of discontent at 
length broke out into open revolt, and Count 
Emeni Tekeli was called to be the head of 
their state. Tekeli, already in arms, was in 
correspondence with Abafli of Transylvania : 
and he likewise sought for the friendship of 
the Ottomans, proffering to hold the kingdom 
of Hungary asa fief of the Sultan, to pay an 
annual tribute, and to assist him in his wars 
against Ferdiand, with a body of thirty thou- 
sand men. ; 

A most extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances concurred to dazzle the members 
of the divan, as they weighed the important 
question of war, or of maintaining their trea- 
ties. The temptations to war were most al- 
luring. While Hungary voluntarily songht 
the yoke, Germany, exhausted by the Thirty 
Years’ War, lay open, without defence or 
strength to their invasion; and, should it 
yield to the assault of Ottoman power, the 
west of Europe, from the borders of the Black 
sea to the farthest point of Italy or even to the 
columns of Hercules, wight be added to their 
empire ; and the vast regions formerly sub- 
ject to the Roman eagle, would range under 
the standard of Muhammed. Dazzled by 
such pruspects, the janizaries became clamor- 
ons for war, and the Mufti gave it an enthusi- 
astic character by his fetsa. 

Leopold, disquieted, and alarmed, sought, 
by the mission of Count Caprara to Constan- 
tinople, to preserve the truce, until Ibrahim, 
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the Pastia of Buda, in junction with the Wai- 
wode of Transylvania, poured their forces 
upon Hungary, and the die was cast for war. 
A general panic, however, pervaded every 
part; the fortified places were easily yielded, 
and, on all sides the imperial troops retired. 
Meanwhile, Cara Mustapha, leading a prodi- 
gious army of Ottomans, had passed the Da- 
nube, and the Grand Signor confiding to his 
hands the sanjak sherif, or banner of the Pro- 
phet, himself retired to pursue his favourite 

astimes in the woods and forests of Roa:uilt. 

The Vizir was soon joined by Count 'I'ekeli, 
with three hundred Hungarian nobles, when 
a grand council was held upon the proposition 
of immediately advancing to the walls of Vi- 
enna, the route to which capital lay open.— 
The Vizir impenetrable in his designs, turned 
aside with his army to lay siege te Javarin, 
while forty thousand Tartars were let loose to 
ravage and desolate the frontiers of Austria, 
Bohemia and Moravia. Meanwhile, the hea- 
vy ordnance followed closely on the rear of 
these troops ; at the mere rumour of their ap- 
proach, the Emperor with his court, the two 
fimpresses, and the Archduchesses of the im- 
perial blood, followed by nearly sixty thou- 
sand of the inhabitants, hastily retired from 
Vienna. 

Mustapha having thus artfully veiled his 
plans, and knowing the weakness of Vienna, 
he at once broke up the siege of Javarin, 
which had been only a feint, and having sum- 
moned a council, and displayed to the Begler- 
bevs and Pashas the hat-sheriff which confer- 
red on him plenary powers to conduct the 
war, the pashas having kissed 1n silent res- 
pect the imperial order, received from the lips 
of the Vizir, the command to press on tuo Vi- 
enna. 

Mustapha presented himself before the walls 
of the Austrian capital, at the head of a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men, in the month 
of July, 1683. Charles Duke of Lorrain, the 
brother-in-law of the Emperor, had scarcely 
time to throw a garrison into the city of 
eight thousand msn, commanded by Count 
Stahremberg; while the Duke, having only 
thirty-six thousand German troops under him, 
avoided uselessly to compromise his forces ; 
crossing, therefore, the Danube, and breaking 
down the bridges, he stationed himself in 
anxious watchfulness on the left bank of the 
stream, and awaited the auxiliaries of the cir- 
cles; and the allies, now pressing forward to 
save the capital, Leopold had happily conclu- 
ded a treaty of alliance with Sobieski,—and 
the hopes of Austria rested on this illustrious 
hero, while the eyes of all were intently fixed 
upon this famous siege, which formed a crisis 
in the destiny of Europe. 

The Grand Vizir opened the batteries, and 
pressed the siege with the utmost contempt of 
the waste of humanlife. His principal efforts 
were directed against the bastion of the court 
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on one side, and the bastion of Lobau on the 
other, Soon the mines and incessant firing 
levelled whole squares of the walls, and the 
body of the fortification was laid open. Cou- 
rageous as was the defence, Vienna evidently 
tottered on the brink of destruction. “ There 
is no time to be lost,” was the short and em- 
phatic dispatch of Stahrembreg to the Duke 
ot Lorrain, as a general assault could not fail 
to be decisive; when lo! to the amazement 
of Europe, as each moment of time became 
thus signally critical,the Vizir relaxed strange- 
ly in his operations ; and the opportunity neg- 
lected, a few important days prepared @ re- 
verse, which withdrew the prize altogether 
from his grasp, and overwhelmed the Ottoman 
empire with a series of disasters from which 
it has never recovered to its pristine lustre. 
Whether the ambition of Mustapha was too 
inflamed by his good fortune, or his avarice 
was awakened atthe prospect of the treasures 
contained in the imperial city, that he was 
loth to leave so rich a prey to the plunder of 
his followers,—by whatever motive he was 
actuated, he merely, day by day, attacked the 
city breaches with inefficient detechments, 
which, instead of forcing their way into the 
place, cost a useless effusion of blood, and be- 
came highly injurious to the boiling enthusi- 
asm of his troops; in vain the janizaries mur- 
mured, the obstinacy of Mustapha persisted in 
these delays, until the spirit of his followers 
had evaporated, and their indignation was fol- 
lowed by a general discouragement. 

The Duke of Lorrain, who knew precisely 
all that was passing m the Ottoman camp, at 
this critical moment dispatched the Prince of 
Baden with a large force to surprise Tekeli, 
who was engaged in observing the garrison of 
Presburg, and in protecting the convoys of 
supplies for the main army; whereby the un- 
expected and alarming defeat of this com- 
mander became the prelude to the reverses 
which so rapidly followed. Famine and dis- 
ease visited the Turkish camp, and added to 
the discontent, while the besieged took cou- 
rage, again repaired their walls, and, by their 
revived spirit, ensured the present safety of 
Vienna. ‘The mistakes of Mustapha increas- 
ed every hour the disadvantages of his posi- 
tion; for, as if alike regardless of danger as of 
glory, he made no effort to retard the junc- 
tion of the imperialists with the Polish army 
led on by Sobieski; he even neglected or dis- 
dained to break down the bridge of Tuln, by 
which the combined army crossed the Danube 
to attack his forces, and nothing could per- 
suade his rash spirit that the Christians would 
come to seek and to combat him. 

He still obstinately protracted the siege, 
when three blazing fires, which appeared at 
night on the Calembourg, announced to the 
inhabitants of Vienna that their delivers were 
at hand ; soon sixty-five thousand combatants, 
among whom the superb Polish cavalry wese 
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distinguishable, led on by three sovereigns 
and twenty-three German princes, descended 
from the mountains under the orders of the 
King of Poland, ‘Khe scene which followed 
even now astonishes the historian to trace, 


and most strikingly illustrates the points of 


the Turkish martial character, which, if led 


on while excited and filled with the hope of 


plunder, and under the spell of their predesti- 
Narian notions, is fierce as the instinct of the 
tiger, and equally dangerous; but let this 
staté of violent delirium be checked, or imn- 
pelled by disasters to exercise its fatalism up- 
on the probability of a destined reverse, the 
discouragement at once becomes universal, 
and their ruin is completed. Mustapha, in- 
deed, drew out his forces to meet his opponents 
but dismay and dislike already proved their 
state of mind. ‘The janizaries in their trench- 
es were commanded to hold the garrison in 
check during the battle ; buta battle it never 
was ; fora few discharges of cannon dragged 
by the imperialists over the mountains, threw 
the clouds of Tartars and spahis into disorder; 
and the Duke of Lorrain no sooner charged 
the right wing, than the janizaries refused to 
obey the command of their leader, and broke 
their ranks: the troops which were to guard 
the trenches flew from them under the pre- 
text of succouring their comrades; the centre 
alone, where the Grand Vizir was, opposed 
for a short period only an ineffectual resist- 
ance to Sobieski, until at once the whole ar- 
my, deaf to Mustapha’s outcries and prayers, 
turned taeir backs and fled. The Vizir, see- 
ing the battle lost without resource, traversed 
hastily his forsaken camp, when, rushing into 
his splendid tent, unguarded and silent he 
seized the sacred banner of ihe Prophet, and. 
with tears of rage, hastened his flight after the 
scattered remnantsof his once powerful army.* 
Sobieski, amazed at his sudden success, even 
suspected some snare, and would not venture 
on a pursuit, but encamped on the fieid of bat- 
tle; but the next morning confirmed the 
truth of the total rout of the Ottoman forces. 
The conquerors took pessession of their camp, 
the spoil whereof was immense. 

‘Phe joyful citizens poured out of their city, 
with Count Stahremberg at their head, to be- 
nold their deliverer. ‘The overjoyed Emperor 
returned to his capital; and Europe hailed 
with rapture the day, and the distinguished 
character which had become the instrument 
of sucha glorious event. The fortunate house 
of Austria may date its consolidated greatness 
from this hour, as the kingdom of Hungary, 
entire in all its provinces, teeming with a no- 
ble and martial population, became, together 
with Transylvania, henceforth hereditarily an- 
nexed to its vast possessions. 


* Cara Mustapia had with him at the siege two camels 
of the highly esieemed breed which can go twenty leagues 
in adav without drink or food, and, by means of thes» 
animals, he saved from capture the Koran and standaril 
et the Propghet.— Marsigli, page 63.) 
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The remainder of the unfortunate existeye, 
of Mustapha was marked by the most exty,, 
ordinary reverses, and he beheld the Ottomay 
empire stripped within a few weeks of tj 
acquisitions which, during a century and ha/; 
had cost such torrents of blood ; for the panic. 
|struck troops, consisting of janizaries, spali. 
»Tartars, horse and foot, fied pell-mell, ap; 
halted not until they had reached the banks 
of the Raab river, a distance of twenty-sey 
German miles,—thus continuing the fligh; 
for fitty hours, without receiving nourisiiney; 
Here they paused; and the Grand Vizir, soy). 
bre, disquieted, and severe, sought to turn the 
dangers of his position upon his followers, } 
the execution of several of the Pashas who, 
he dreaded. Defeat, however, followed upon 
defeat, as the imperials continued their grea 
success, until scarcely a Turkish detachinex, 
could be made to stand to arms. 

it was at Belgrade that the imprudent sy:. 
cessor of the estimable Acinnet received th: 
arret of death; and, although still at the head 
of eighty thousand men, Cara Mustapiaa thrice 
pressed the paper to his forhead, and, having 
said a short prayer, he at once submitted, eve, 
without a murmur, putting the bowstring 
round his neck with his own hand. It is iu. 
possible not to regard with astonishment the 
contrast exhibited in the life and death of this 
ambitious Mussulman, or the singular and te. 
spectful obedience testified to the sanguinary 
and nasty mandate. All the enemies of the 
Ottoman Porte now reunited to profit by her 
adversity. The Venetians at once declared 
war, affirming that the time was arrived to 
revenge their past injurjes ; they soon gained 
a signal success in Dalmatia, the Tonian Js 


defender of Candia, took possession of Sania 
Maura; while Coron, Navarino, Nauplia, 
Corinth, and Athens, were reduced by the 
troops of the republic. It would be a matter 
of regret not to enter more fully into the Ve- 
netian warfare in Greeee, associated as it be- 
comes with names which are sacred to feeling 
and science: and the observations of Colonel 
Leake, in his introduction to the Topography 
of Athens, supply us with the following inter 
esting particulars. 

Athens emerged from the dark ages nearly 
in the state in which we now find it. Depr: 
ved of the adventitious circumstances whic) 
caused its ancient splendor, even of the mar 
itime commerce, which is necessary to rais? 
it above a small provincial town, Athens we 
reduced to its present population of eight ot 
ten thousand ; and the antipathy which mus 
always prevail between the Mussulmans an’ 
Cnristians, its distance from the sea-shore, al 
barbarous modern designation of Settines 
threw a veil over its interesting site; thus 
notwithstanding the cultivation of Greek 
literature, Athens was hardly known to exit 
as an inhabited place, still less was it suspec!: 
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ed to retain any remains of its ancient mag- 
nificence. 

Twice only since the Turkish conquest has 
Athens been awakened by the events of war 
from her lethargic repose; once in 1464, when 
the Venetians landed, surprised the city, and 
carried off their captives to Eubeea ; and again 
after ths lapse of two centuries, at the appear- 
ance of Morosini before her walls. Finding 
the season too late to undertake the reduction 
of Eubeea, the Venetian commander deter- 
mined, by the reduction of Athens, to secure 
a convenient winter station in the Pireus.— 
The Turks, being taken by surprise, retired 
into the song og and sent to the Seraskier 
ut Thebes for relief, while eight thousand 
troops, under the command of Konigsmarke, 
a Swede, disembarked, marched to Athens, 
and besieged the Acropolis. A battery was 
erected on the hill of the Pnyx, and two mor- 
tars near the Latin convent, where stands the 
equisitely modelled Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates ; their fire was opened, and princi- 
pally directed agaiust the Propylea. ‘T’o the 
explosion of a Turkish magazine, which soon 
took place, we may probably attribute the de- 
struction of the beautiful little temple of Vic- 
tory without Wings, the frieze of which is 
now in the British Museum, for from Spon 
and Wheler it is known to have been com- 
plete before the siege, and used as a powder 

zine. 

he Parthenon, being so conspicuous an 
object, and occupying so a large a portion of 
the citadel, could not long escape injury; 
but this might have been comparatively insig- 
nificant, had not the Turks unfortunately 
colleeted in the Temple, together with their 
inost valuable property, a large quantity of 
combustible ammunition. A shell falling up- 
on the centre of the building, inflamed the 
magazine, and the explosion reduced all the 
middle of the Temple to a heap of ruins; and 
having also occurred nearer to the eastern 
than to the western end, it threw down all the 
wall at the extremity, and precipitated to the 
ground ai] the statues of the eastern pediment, 
while the western front received little injury. 
The fire spread to the houses of the citadel, 
and the Pasha and his son being killed by 
another shell, the Turks capitulated on the 
29th of September. 

The plague soon broke out, whence More- 
sini,anxious to achieve the conquest of Eubcea, 
dismantled the Acropolis, and abandoned his 
conquest in March 1668. ‘The occupation of 
Athens contributed in no measnre to benefit 
the Venetian expedition, and in three days the 
works of Pericles received more injury than 
liad been caused by many centuries of the 
grossest barbarism. 

A few years before the seige, when Wheler 
and Spon, and De Nointel, (the French am- 
bassador already noticed,) visited Athens, the 
Propylea still preserved its pediment; the 


temple of Victory without wings was com- 
plete ; the Parthenon was perfect, with very 
slight exceptions; the Erechtheium was 
scarcely injured ; and there were still some 
remains of statues and buildings on the south 
side of the Acropolis. If the result of the 
siege did not leave the edifices of the Acropo- 
lis quite in tae deplorable state in which we 
now see them, the injury which they received 
on that ocecasion was the cause of al! the de- 
lapidation which they have since suffered, 
and indeed has rendered the transportation of 
the fallen fragments of sculpture out of Tur- 
key their best preservative from total demoli- 
tion.* 

‘The removal of the statues of the western 
pediment of the Parthenon, which even the 
explosion had been unable to displace, was 
begun by Morosini himself, who thought that 
the car of Victory, with its horses of the natu- 
ral size, and of such admirable workmanship 
as to strike the Venetians themselves, when 
they came to examine them, with astonish- 
ment and regret, would be a noble monument 
of his conquest of Athens. By the awkward- 
ness of the Venetian engineers, however, the 
whole group was thrown down in the act of 
lowering it; and, according to the testimony 
of an eyewitness, broken to atoms. The de- 
struction of these horses was so complete, 
that no remains of them have been discovered 
among the other fragments found at the foot 
of the western pediment, and conveyed to 
England by Lord Elgin. 

The important acquisitions which Francis- 
co Morosini made for the Republic in the Co- 
tinthian gulfand the Morea, gave to the Ve- 
netians the possession of the peninsula for 
eight and twenty years. In Hungary, the 
diséstrous combat of Barchan led to the loss of 
the strongly fortified city of Gran (which had 
cost the Gitcmans a siege of four months, and 
now capitulated in four days ;) Neuhassel, 
Little Waradin, and Tokay, opened their 
gates, and the Count Caprara besieged Tekeli 
in Cassovia. An order of Kara Ibrahim, 
the new Grand Vizir, had attracted Tekeli to 
Great Waradin, where he was instantly put 
in chains, and transported as a criminal to 
Constantinople; a useless perfidy, which in- 
stantly threw all his followers into the inter- 
est of the imperialists. Such an uninterrup- 
ted flow of ill-fortune could not fail to alarin 
and disturb Sultan Muhammed, who might 
now regret the missue of that hardihood and 
bodily exercise which had been wasted in the 
diversions of the forest, instead of following 


*It is pleasing to trace how Time sets right the mys- 
tilications of passion, prejudice, and catumny. The no- 
bleman who secured for Europe the rich prize of there 
wonders of the age of Pericles, (broken ana mutilated 2s 
the, are,) has conferred the greatest obligation upon the 
age, notwithstanding ali that his vilifie.s, eminent fo t:1- 
ent and station, have said and writen regarding the re- 
moval of these immorta! scu'ptures. Upon the point of 
the paramount importance of removing them, tle re- 
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the example of the illustrious Sultans of his 
race, and leading his armies tothe field. He 
sought to meet the exigencies of the times by 
changing his Vizir, but it was not in the pow- 
er of his servants to stem the tide of adverse 
circumstances pressing upon the Turkish 
state. 

Solyman, the new Vizir, was alarmed by 
the siege of Buda, invested by the Duke of 
Lorrain in 1686, for the secondtime. Aware 
of the vast importance of this splendid acqui- 
sition of the Great Solyman, the Vizir vainly 
made the strongest eflorts to succour the city; 
as, upon beholding ten thousand of their bra- 
yest companions routed and cut to pieces 
in miking a bold experiment to get into 
the lines of Buda, his soldiery became so en- 
tirely dispirited, that they absolutely refused 
to engage their enemies, and remained tame 
spectators of the siege; while the imperialists, 
throwing off all fear of a foe which had thus 
sunk in moral firmness and reputation, boldly 
gave the grand assault under the eyes of the 
Ottoman army. Abi Pasha the governor of 
Buda, was slain in the breach, and his dis- 
heartened and reduced garrison, to the 
amount of scarcely two thousand men, imme- 
diately capitulated. ‘Thus the capital of Hun- 
gary passed finally under the sceptre of the 
Austrian family, on the 22d of August 1686, 
after being held by the Turks for a century 
and a quarter. 

The Grand Vizir, struck with consterna- 
tion, rapidly retreated, while the Duke of 
Lorrain proceeded to strip the Ottomans of! 
their few remaining strong places. Kapes- 
waer was taken, Siklos was carried by the 
first assault, Esseck was abandoned, and the 
fall of Sregedin closed the prosperous cam- 
paign. A triple alliance, now formed be- 
tween the Emperor, the Polish King, and the 
Czar of Muscovy, added Peter the Great to 
the list ofhis enemies, and menaced the Porte 
with the most serious misfortunes; a gleam of 
success, however, gilded the Ottoman armis, 
asa victory was gained over Sobieski who, 
having invaded Moldavia, was compelled to 
repassthe Pruth. The Seraskier Mustapha 
attacked the Polish-rear guard at Vallestrim- 
ba, (in that district which, from its sinister 
list of overthrows, has been justly termed the 
Unfortunate Valley—a title which the rever- 
ses of Modern times have fully verified,) and 
succeeded in utterly destroying it, cutting 
in pieces all who were not forced into the 
stream; but isolated traits of bravery, or o 
partial success, could not prop up an em- 
pire which was threatened on all points by 
such dangers. 

The people of Constantinople dissembled 
not their alarms or their dissatisfaction with 
the Sultan’s conduct; and the Ulema, always 
prone to side against their rulers, dissemina- 
ted rumours of rebellion, and issued an omin- 
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Solyman against any of his successors who 
should undertake the siege of Vienna, furp. 
ished ample materials to charge aii the mis. 
fortunes, and Joss of their armies and provyin. 
ces, upon the unfortunate Sultan. 

That prince constantly obscured in the leaty 
forest, or ascending the steeps of rugged 
mountains, had idly gratified his love of the 
chase, and followed his degs and hawks from 
daybreak to sunset, without a thought of ene. 
mies or of empire. Affrighted at the grow. 
ing discontent of his people, the grand Signior 
now hastened to his capital, and, calling to 
hissecret councils the Kaimacan Kiuperi, 
son of Achmet, he boidly deposed the illaf 
fected Mufti, and dispersed everywhere 
throughout the city, emissaries, who loaded 
the memory of Cara Mustapha with all the 
guilt of breaking the truce and of beginning 
the war. The sacrifice of all his jewels and 
treasures to the public exigencies preserved, 
for a short interval, Muhammed’s life and 
throne; and Kiuperli had rescued him from 
the pressing dangers of the instant, but he 
could not call back events, or poise the des. 
tinies of a whole empire ; without which, or 
some smile of fortune intervening, it was 
clear that the paper discontent of the peo- 
ple, (weary of the long reign and field-hab- 
its of their sovereign) would be renewed. 

Muhammed IV., submitting to necessity, 
solicited a peace of Leopold, who required, as 
its price, the payment of six millions of gold 
for the expenses of the war, the surrender of 
all Hungary, and full satisfaction to his al- 
lies. Such demands were to the Ottoman 
pride as absolute insults, and the Grand Viz- 
ir Solyman, without making even a reply, 
opened the campaign by becoming the assail- 
ant. The imperialists had repassed the Drave, 
whom the Ottomans followed; and it was on 
the plain of Mohatz, the scene of the defeat 
and death of King Louis II., that the desti- 
niesof Hungary were again decided. Six 
thousand janizaries, supported by eight thov- 
sand spahis and dehlis, attacked the left wing 
of the army under the Duke of Lorrain. The 
janizaries and spahis thrice renewed the 
charge ; the imperialists sustained the shock 
unbroken; the fire of their artillery was » 
tremendous, that the Turkish foot were over- 
whelmed, and, giving way, they at length 
took to flight in the greatest disorder. The 
vanquishers and vanquished entered the Ot- 
toman camp together, while the Turks aban- 
doned tents, cannon, beggage, stores, every 
thing, to ensure a safe retreat to the Danube; 
and the Grand Vizir scarcely could rally his 
army at Belgrade. The victory of Mohatz 
was followed by the conquest of Esclavonia 
of Transylvania, the homage for which prov- 
imce was voluntarily transferred by Michael 
Abaffi to Leopold; and finally, the states of 
Hungary, convoked at Presburg, partly by 
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their crown to be hereditary in the house of, 
Austria. 

Thus all the vast conquests of the Ottoman 
Sultans westward of the Danube, were lust 
in the short space of four years, with the soli- 
tary exception of the fortified city of Agria; 


and the Vizir Solyman having commanded a 


detachment of janizaries and spahis to convey 
provisions and supplies thither, they refused. 
He reiterated the order—they became more 
furious; first they demanded a gratuity, then 
the dismission ot the Vizir, and at length the 
deposition of the Sultan. Notwithstanding 
his martial character, Solyman was affrighted 
at popular clamours, and, seeing the revolters 
menace his life, he fled from his army in dis- 
guise, left them withouta leader, thus hasten- 
ing as a courier, to bear his ill-fated mas- 


' ter the heavy tidings of the rebellion of his 


troops. 

Siaus Pasha had fomented the revolt, to 
ruin the Grand Vizir: He now, by acclama- 
tion of the forces, took the command of the 
abandoned army, and the result might be eas- 
ily foreseen. Siaus proceeding to Constanti- 


_ nople, the terrified Sultan sought to pacify the 


insurgents by the death of Solyman and other 


- faithful servants, whose heads were present- 


ed, according to Turkish custom, to the re- 
bels. The reign of the unhappy Muhammed 
was, however, already at an end, for the jan- 
izaries assembled in the usual focus of rebel- 
lion, the Ortajami, whence they issued in 


| parties to excite the vast crowds of the city. 


Inan interview with the chiefs, Muhammed, 
braving death, deigned to expostulate with 
his rebellious subjects, and exhibited much 
firmness; but the die was cast, and his death 
inevitable, had not Kiuperli again interposed; 
and, although he could not sustain his master 
on his throne, he prevailed so far as to have 
his life spared by the malcontents,* who al- 
ways alleged, as the chief accusation against 


*It is justly said, the laws of the Turksis but an ex- 
tension of their religion—their whole code is founded 
on the Koran ; and this guide has ever made them strictly 
observant of treaties The most important deviation 
was in the reign of Muhammed [V. divan long con- 
sulted whether they should grant the supplies asked for 
by Tekeli, or whether they should forbear entering = 
War until the twenty years’ truce was expired, he 
Uima and the Sultana Valide declared it unjust to wage 
war with a prince who had strictly observed the condi 
tions of the uace. The opportunity was too tempting 
—war was resolved on; but the opinion so given never 
was forgotten by the ‘Turkish populace, who attributed 
to the perjury the ill success of the expedition against 
Vienna, and afierwards dethroned the Sultan for having 


broken the peace before the expiration of the truce A 


stronger proof of the adherance of Turkey to her trea- 
ties cannot be given than in the care of Razus». The 
first ally of the Ottomans was the liitle repub!ic of Ra- 
gusa, and it speaks well for the good faith of the Turk:, 
tiatit has remained so to the present day. The Ragu- 
sans sent an embassy to Orcan, in Anatolia, ere the 
Turks possessed any territory in Europe, and requested 
to be ranked as his tribu/aries, and to claim his protec 
tion. The tribute, or rather acknowledgment of vassal 
age was fixed at 500 sequins, which is pid yearly, and 
has never been varied. The immunities and apt opal 

auted by Orcan, who wss highly gratified by em- 

, have never been infringed or altered. 
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their sovereign, the breaking of the treaty 
with the imperialists. Conducted to a solita- 
ry part of the seraglio, Muhammed dragged 
on four years of grief and confinement. The 
bird which flutters away its life in useless ef- 
forts to pass its bars, is an apt symbol of the 
languor and weariness which must have cor- 
roded the mind of this unhappy prince, re- 
stricted henceforth, for the rest of his days, 
to the limits of a gloomy and solitary apart- 
ment, after being accustomed to roam the 
forest, to exercise his body, and recruit his 
animal spirits, with the toils of the chase; and 
however, reprehensible it may be deemed, that 
he should thereby have neglected the duties 
ofhis exalted station, every mind must con- 
sider his misfortunes as most disproportioned 
and severe 

The fallof Vienna, even if it had become 
the prey of Cara Mustapha, couid in no de- 
gree have drawn after it the consequences 
that must have followed such an event in the 
reigns of either Muhammed II. or of Solyman 
the Great. The Tartars and janizaries would, 
no doubt, have spread terror and desolation 
over Bohemia, Moravia, and the countries 
which they traversed; but the warlike popu- 
lation of Germany, the natural advantages of 
its mountains and passes, would have rendered 
an advance highly dangerous, if not impracti- 
cable. The events, however, which did take 
place, broke for ever the spell of Turkish as- 
cendency, and, on the contrary, taught the 
Ottoman Porte the humiliating lesson of con- 
cession and submission. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


: § Ferdinand IIL. 1657 
Ge:many: } Leopuld, 1705 
4 Charles IT. 1685 

England. ) james IL 1688 
France.—Louis XIV. 1715 


[The coinage ofthis prince corrects also an 
error in La Croix and Cantemir, who date his 
accession to the throne, 1059, whereas the 
gold coins of Constantinople exhibit 1058— 
1648. ] 





CHAPTER XXI. 
SOLY MAN I].—TWENTIETH REIGN. 
H. 1099—A. D. 1687. 


Wx have seen under Amurath IIL, the Otto- 
mans watching with anxious solicitude, the 
first word or gesture of their new sovereigr. 
in which to found an augury for the future 
reign; and the national proneness to the van. 
ities of astrological science, as well as the 
imminent dangers, and disastrous reverses of 
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furtune which had visited their arms attached 
the strongest importance to the present exper- 
iment. It certainly did not offer any favour- 
able augury for the future, breathing only the 
tones of timidity and religious seclusion.— 
Such, indeed, was the character of Solyman, 
who had hitherto escaped the jealousy of Mu- 
hammed, by his conceiving that no danger 
could arise from a prince who passed his en- 
tire life in meditations on the Koran. In 
conformity, to this feeling, the first impressi- 
on of Solyman was to reject the imperial 
scimetar, which was presented to him by the 
suffrages of the people. “ Why do you come 
to trouble my repose! Nature has bestowed 
on my brother the right to govern; but I am 
not so formed; my duty is to penetrate into 
eternal truths.” The Ulema intimated that 
the Koran directed compliance with the pub- 
lic voice ; and thus Solyman was rather con- 
strained than ambitious toascend the imperial 
seat; his conduct while occupying the throne 
betrayed the habits of a dervise under the 
robe of a Sultan. 

Siaus Pasha, the leader of the revolt which 
had effected the change, was imprudent 
enough to deny to the janizaries the custom- 
ary gratuity upon the commencement of a 
new reign; and ere he could provide against 
the effects of their discontent, a sudden revolt 
took place. The agitators forced his palace, 
hacked the Vizir in pieces, who with his sci- 
metar bravelydefended the passage to the ha- 
rem, and so ferocious were the seditious in 
the moment of excitement, that they proceed- 
ed to viclences scarcely ever known to Mus- 
sulmans, by forcing open the female apart- 
ments, and exercising their brutality on the 
family of the unfortunate Vizir; and from 
the palace of Siaus, they proceeded to plun- 
der the houses of the great Sieen. and to mas- 
sacre whomsoever they met. 

The dangers which menaced themselves, 
as wellas the state, aroused the powerful 
class of the Ulema, who taking the sacred 
standard of the Prophet to the seraglio, call- 
ed on all the citizens to rally around it, and 
to punish the revolters. A change of the 
most striking nature was instantly produced 
by this measure; the rebels quickly threw 
down their arms, and swore obedience to So- 
lyman : thus Constantinople in the course of 
one day, presented the appearance of tran- 
quillity and peace. Ismail Cogia, who was 
appointed to the Viziriat, had also the duty of 
punishing the authors of so many horrors; he 
therefore resorted to the usual expedient of 
destroying them at night, and by secret oppor- 
tunities. But the janizaries, alive to circum- 
stances, and alarmed at their peril, again re- 
volted, besieging "the seraglio, with furious 
mienaces against the Sultan, who, alarmed at 
the tumult, made Ismail the victim, by depos- 
ing and exiling him to Rhodes. Mustapha, 
his successor in the Viziriat, calmed the dis- 
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content by prudent largesses ; and the alarm. 
ing tidings of the revolt of the spahis in An. 
atolia also contributed to bring them to reason, 
These revolters were making a rapid progress 
to Constantinople, to enforce the payment of 
the same gratuities to their corps as had beep 
bestowed on the janizaries; thus the latte 
willingly obeyed the mandate that sent them 
into Asia, to combat their ancient rivals, 
whom they soon compelled to desist from 
their demands. While intestine divisions 
thus preyed on the vitals of the state, the war 
grew more alarmingly disastrous with every 
passing month. The strong fortress of Agri 
in Hungary, was taken by the imperialisis; 
and Montgatz, which enclosed the wife and 
treasures of Count Tekeli, was also obliged 
to capitulate ; Wessembure, also and Peter. 
waradin, with many inferior places followed; 
and, to crown the campaign, the Elector of 
Bavaria, who, on the 30th of September, open. 
ed the trenches before the important fortress 
of Belgrade, after a siege of one month, gave 
a general assault; nine thousand Turks were 
slain upon the ramparts, and Belgrade fell 
into the hands of the imperialists. Also in 
Croatia and Esclavonia the same success fol- 
lowed the imperial standards. The Venetians 
were unable to retain Athens, or to subdue 
Eubeea; but in Dalmatia and Morlachia they 
obtained several important fortresses—Ver- 
licca, Konigrad, and Grassutch. The Poles 
alone were foiled of all the allied powers: 
the city of Kaminiek withstood their arms: 
and the Czar of the Muscovites bounded his 
efforts to repressing the incursions of the Tar- 
tars. Thus ended the campaign of 1688. 
The Sultan pressed upon every side by such 
a powerful confederacy, was compelled tosue 
for peace. The demands cf Leopold aston- 
ished the Ottoman envoys. Zulficar-Effendi, 
who was entrusted with the important nego- 
tiation, was accompanied to Vienna by the 
Greek dragoman, Mavrocardato. They offer- 
ed, in the name of Solyinan, to cede the ter- 
ritory of Hungary, and to give up the city of 
Keminiek to the King of Poland; but the de- 
mands of Austria comprised Esclavonia, Cro- 
atia, Bosnia, and Servia, together with the 
payment of a large sum of money for the ex- 
penses of the war. The Poles and Vene: 
tians were equally exorbitant in their de 
mands. Dissembling their resentment, the 
Turkish ministers pleaded inadequate power 
to assent to such unlooked-for demands.— 
They therefore dispatched the details to the 
capital; and Leopold, intoxicated with suc- 
cess, committed Zulficar and his colleague to 
the fortress of Puttendorf, observing, however 
the attention due to their public character :— 
and their talents, combined with the change 
of circumstances, soon enabied them to ren- 
der their country the most important service 
from the spot of their confinement. 
No sooner had the news of the ill success 
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: of their negotiations arrived at Consiantinople 
than Solyman, absorbed in religious exercises 
"enjoined public prayers in the Atmeidan ; ri- 


“army in person. 
‘announced to the Porte by his ambassador, 


' Lorrain to his own states; the Elector of Ba- 
' varia fell ill, and the Prince of Baden was 
| proceeded with his army as far as Sophia; 


learned, to his astonishment, that the imperi- 
~ alists had assumed the offensive, and had taken 


_ rested in Sophia, and deputed the command on 
_ the Seraskier Ragib Pasha. 


_ ive, to avoid all general actions, and to limit 


' perstition, of his character. 


| his confidence in a favourite astrologer, who 


' vourable position. 


having dispatched envoys to Leopold, to sue 


rous fasts, and the disuse of wine, were en- 
forced by hat-sheriffs ; the imperial alms were 
increased, and Solyman watching over his 
commands, and visiting the streets incognito, 
testified at least his zeal and anxiety for the 
welfare of the empire. The Turks, always, 
easily aroused to the calls of their faith, felt 
assured that the protection of the Prophet 
would descend upon the piety of the Sultan ; 
and insensibly their courage and ancient spir- 
itrevived, especially as Solyman, in conform- 
ity with the doctrine of the Koran, to fight 
the infidels, announced his resolve to head his 


The political state of Europe had furnish- 
ed Solyman with a most important and un- 
looked-for auxiliary in Louis the XIV., who 


that he was about to employ 400,000 men 
against the Emperor Leopold. The war of| 
1688 had begun, which recalled the Duke of 


left in command. Solyman, anticipating an 
easy conquest, from such favourable results, 


but he had scarcely reached that city, ere he 
Sigeth by storm.—disquieted by the news, he 


The orders given to Ragib were imperat- 


his efforts to the carefully watching the mo- 
tions of his adversary. But Ragib outdid his 
master in the religious bigotry or rather su- 
Persuaded that 
all events are ruled by the stars, he placed all 


accompanied him, and whose counsels he es- 
teemed as far more enlightened than his in- 
structions. Without regarding any other ad- 
vice, Ragib awaited the approach of the 
Prince of Baden on the banks of the river 
Morawa, near Passarowitz, in the most unfa- 
The Ottomans were dis- 
couraged before the battle begun; a total 
rout followed, and chased off the field, they 
never rallied until under the cannon of Nis- 
st. Pouring into Bulgaria, the conquerors 
pursued their advantages, where the astroio- 
ger still so confidently promised victory, that 
Bagib again tempted the chances of a battle, 
cal saw the last remains of his army destroy- 
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for peace, and his chiaux to bring the head of 
his unfortunate general. The Venetians 
made no progress in Greece ; for, needlessly, 
infringing on the privileges of the Maniotes, 
they shook off the Venetian yoke in disgust, 
and preferred to send an embassy to the 
Porte, to appoint them a Waiwode. Thus 
ended the memorable year of 1689. So glo- 
rious were its results for the imperialists, that, 
notwithstanding the impolitic demand of Leo- 
pold for a payment of two millions of crowns, 
the necessity of the empire would have com- 
pelled the Sultan to sign the degrading treaty; 
but Zulficar and Mavrocordato had not beén so 
strictly immured in the Austrian fortress, as 
to fail of acquiring intelligence of the Em- 
peror’s counsels and position. In this exigen- 
cy, the news which the envoys were enabled 
to convey were of a nature not only to revive 
the hopes of Solyman, but to induce him (un- 
der the influence of his new Vizir) to retract 
even his original offers, and to resolve on con- 
tinuing the war. 

The court of Vienna had indeed neglected 
a most propitious moment for its best inter- 
ests; for the war of Francedemanded its whole 
resources, the strong places of Hungary were 
without stores or provisions,and even Buda was 
altogether unprovided. The appointment of 
a Kiuperli to the Viziriat, at this juncture, 
gave a confidence and tone to the whole state, 
as if he had already manifested the brilliant 
talents of his race ; and the new Vizir en- 
joyed the singular distinction of entering on 
his high office with the full confidence of the 
Sultan, the Ulema, and the people. His wise 
arrangements restored regularity to the finan- 
ces; his judicious firmness demanded the aid 
of volunteers only to fill his ranks; and, so 
rapidly did the bias of the public mind change, 
and his levies prepare for the field, that Kiu- 
perli confidently promised victory to those 
who, a few weeks before, had sued for peace--; 
of such vast importance often, in the affairs of 
nations, is the lite ofa single individual. 

The talents and good fortune of this able 
statesinan fully justified the expectation of 
his country. In the beginning of the spring 
of 1690, he marched on Hungary with an ar- 
my of eighty thousand men. The first place 
attacked was Nissa, situated on the route 
from Belgrade to Sophia. This city is the 
only barrier beyond the river Morawa which 
can impede the advance of an enemy into 
the heart of the Turkish European provinces. 
The Count de Stahremberg defended it with 
six thousand men; bat Kiuperli reduced the 
place after twenty-six days of siege. Impor- 


ed. Ten thousand Turks fell in the field of|tant as its acquisition was, it was only prepa- 


Nissa ; the remainder fled, and Bulgaria was 


left without barriers or defenders. The|of Belgrade. 


strong city of Nissa opened their gates, and 


tory to a far greater enterpri e recovery 
The imperialists had employed 
their time and the resources of art to 


the conquerors advancing within four leagues] en its fortifications; and a £ yee of eight 


of Sophia, the Sultan issued thence in haste, 


thousand imperialists, added to the Bulgari- 








ans and Servians, betokened a protracted siege. 
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Scarcely had the grand Vizirsurrounded the 
place, cre he was valled on to calculate the 
chances of the approach of the Prince of Ba- 
den, who led an army to its assistance. The 
plan of Kiuperli embraced the scheme of re- 
sisting the passage of the river Save with 
part of his forces, while the remaining part 
were occupied before Belgrade. A splendid 
triumph, however, most unexpectedly crowned 
his plans; for a chance bomb, cast at hazard, 
fell on the chief magazine, which in a mo- 
ment exploding into the air, destroyed a vast 
number of the troops, and levelled with the 
earth a long line of the walls. Kiuperli, 
profiting by the event, brought up his troops 
(enthusiastic at what they deemed a manifest 
interposition of the Prophet in their favour) 
to the assault, while the besieged, in hopeless 
consternation and disorder, thought only of 
flight; the breaches were large enough for 
whole squadrons to enter, and those of the 
garrison who survived after the terrible ex- 
plosion, fled from the ramparts and the city, 
casting themselves into the numerous boats 
on the river, and placing the Danube betwixt 
themselves and the enemy, so that the Otto- 
mans found nocombatants, but only mutilated 
earcasses buried amid the ruins. Never had 
Belgrade menaced such powerful resistance ; 
never had such a conquest cost so little pains 
or bloodshed. The Vizir, become master of 
the place, employed immediately his vast for- 
ces, thus disengaged, to relieve and revictual 
Temeswaer, which had been defended by 
the brave Coja Giaflar Pasha, with the ad- 
mirable patience and rare sobriety which 
mark the Otto:nans in the defence of their 
fortified towns. Famine had long preyed 
upon the troops and citizens, from which Ki- 
uperli now hasiened to relieve them; and the 
reduction of Lippa and of Orsowa, although 
deemed impregnable, crowned him with 
laurels. 

The Turks experienced a serious check in 
the siege of the strong town of Esseck, under 
Houssain Pasha: and the celebrated Partisan 
Count Tekeli, upon whom Solyman had be- 
stowed the title of King of Hungary, after 
conquering and taking prisoner the imperial 
commander Heusler, was himself m turn 
driven from the whole province of Transylva- 
nia, and obliged to fly for safety into Walla- 
chia. Notwithstanding the reverses before 
Esseck aud in Transylvania, the glory of the 
campaign of 1691 was clearly the meed of 
Kiuperli, who, returning to Adrianople, was 
triumphantly welcomed by his master Soly- 
man, as the wise and skilful minister, who, af- 
ter ten years of disaster and misfortune, had 
restored success and splendour to the Otto- 
man arms. 

A lingering dropsy was bringing Solyman 
to. the grave, and the great of the empire 
were inclined to look to the infant son of Mu- 
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hammed IV. to fill the throne; but Kiuperli 





had decided that Achmet, the younger brot}, 
er of his master, should succeed him. ih 
public peace required that the Grand Vj, 
should watch these events, and hence the in. 
perialists had an interval to profit by his a), 
sence, Solyman expired in the spring of 169), 
at the period when the campaign should hayp 
opened; he reigned only three years and nip. 
months, a sovereign without any talents oj 
mind or body to render him respectable ; by; 
the good intentions which he possessed sto} 
in stead of capacity; and his choice of Kiuper| 
procured a support to his throne of the mos 
honourable and distinguished minister of the 
empire of Othman. Solyman was auster, 
sober, religious, and devoted to his studies ¢/ 
the Koran; Kiuperli thought for him, actej 
for him, and, in fact, reigned in his name. 
and as thereby wisdom dictated the orders of 
the sovereign, theshort reign of Solyman was 
tar from being the least glorious of his race. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


Germany.—Leopold, 1705 
é James IT. 1688 
England. William IIL. 1702 


France.— Louis X1V. 1715 

[The coinage of this prince presents the 
first specimen of the silver coins being adul- 
terated with a large proportion of tin or zine, 
Yet Mr. Marsden observes, the workmanship 
is admirable ; and it is matter of surprise how 
much the pieces of all descriptions resemble 
each other, in point of execution, from this 
down to the most modern period.] 





CHAPTER XXII. 
ACHMET II.— TWENTY-FIRST REIGN. 
H. 1102—a. p. 1690. 


It was in 1690 that the younger brother o! 
Muhammed, conformably to the direction 0! 
Mustapha Kiuperli, ascended the throne, u- 
der the name of Achmet If. The same in: 
capacity, ignorance, and credulity, character 
ized the present Sultan as they did his prede- 
cessor Solyman; but the resources of the eu 
pire were administered by Kiuperli. He hid 
renovated the powers of the state, and revi 
ed the courage of the empire; and thus the 
standard of the Prophet attracted more fol 
lowers to the army than the prudence of the 
Vizar chose to retain. Instead of having to 
compel reluctant levies to follow his footsteps, 
they crowded to take their posts under the 
banners of their successful and brilliant con- 
mander. 

The army, assembled under the walls of 
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valls of 


-adrianople, became so numerous, that Kiu- 


Mustapha, a son of Muhammed, as soon as 


‘zir to attend at the palace, where the mutes 


“string, instantly as he passed the fatal doors. 
It chanced, for the safety of Turkey, that, 


a beings are endowed, he instantly ap- 


vated iy pity, interest, or gratitude, is not re- 
; 


‘ed in conveying to him, by signs, the intima- 
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perli, by mandate, forbade the Asiatic Pashas 
from Tieuting any more levies. “The 
route to Buda,” he says, “is far distant, and 
| would Jnot need provisions until I arrive 
there.” Ue was now the idol of the soldiers, 
but the courtiers of Achmet where jealous of 
his power 5 and, while the interests of the 
Ottoman empire depended on him, an intrigue 
near the throne spread a snare for the life of 
this brave defender of his country. The Kis- 
laraga, eunuchs, and other officers of the 
seraglio, combined together to prejudice the 
mind of the weak and credulous Achmet ; 
and calumny coloured their base insinuations, 
by urging as @ crime, the attachment of the 
troops to their brave leader, whom they grave- 
ly accused of intending to proclaim as Sultan, 


the camp at Adrianople should be broken up. 
The weak mind of Achmet was incapable of| 
discerning the absurdity of the report; and 
his stupidity sanctioned, with brutish indiffer- 
ence, the order for summoning the Grand Vi- 


were prepared to subject him to the bow- 


when the Kislar-aga was employing all his 
subtlety to stimulate his master to direct the 
treacherous act, a mute, named Dilrig, was 
inattendance on the Emperor, whose office it 
was to lift up the curtains of the presence 
chamber. This mute, during their earnest 
conference, had the curiosity to lift up the 
draperies concealing the antechamber, when 
he beheld the mutes of death; and, by the 
quickness of apprehension wherewith these 


prehended, from their gestures and lips, that 
they waited the si to inflict the penalty 
of death on the Vizir-azem. Whether actu- 


corded; but the alarmed mute ran off at full 
speed tothe palace of the Vizir, and succeed- 


tion of his danger, and the authors of it.— 
Scarcely had he made this important revela- 
tion to Kiuperli, ere the Kiaia of the Bostangi 
Bashi appeared to summon him to the serag- 
lio. The Grand Vizir calmly and collectedly 
ordered, in sight of the officer, his horses to 
be prepared, and, without manifesting the 
sl'zhtest discomposure, directed the Kiaia to 
announce his speedy obedience ; but no soon- 
er had the seraglio officer left his presence, 
than he summoned thither the of the 
Janizaries, and the commanders of their odas, 
all of whom were wholly devoted to him.— 
A few words sufficed to explain the peril of 
his situation ; it was already in sight; and 
Kiuperli declared his determination, by the 
break of day, to leave the state in its present 
danger, to remit the seal to the Emperor, and 





instantly to goon the sacred hadj, conjuring] 


the officers to defend the country until death 
against the Giaours. Such an address could 
not fail to arouse to violence a class of troops 
prone to revolt, and rarely furnished with so 
excusable a pretext. All of them swore to 
shed their blood in his defence ; and the in- 
stantaneous excitement which pervaded the 
capita], assured the Vizir of his influence and 
his safety. 

Kiuperli, dignified and sagacious, limited 
his resentment to instructing the Sultan by a 
message, that as he had mounted his horse, 
an insurrectionary movement of the soldiers 
had broke out, which detained him, as their 
anger was directed against some abject ene- 
mies about his person. On the morrow, a 
second message announced to the Sultan, that 
the army were not to be appeased without 
the banishment of the Kislar-aga, and the 
death of his secretary. ‘The Kislar-aga, who 
instantly comprehended that his plot was dis- 
covered, hastened to lay hold on the opening 
to escape, which the prudence and forbear. 
ance of Kiuperli had Fett open to him; he 
besought the Sultan to dismiss him forthwith 
to Cairo, whither he retired instantly with his 
treasures, while the unfortunate secretary, 
dragged to the camp, was hung summarily 
with his cord of office ; and the Vizir, more 
firmly seated in his post than ever, broke up 
the camp at Adrianople, and proceeded to 
open the campaign of 1691. Kinperli reach- 
ed Belgrade at the head of an hundred thou- 
sand men, who, under his command, believed 
themselves to be invincible. Prince Louis of 
Baden lay at Peterwaradin, with sixty-six 
thousand. The Grand Vizir marched on his 
line, resolved to give battle, or to drive him 
back on Buda. It was midway at Salenke- 
men, in Esclavonia,a ruined castle on the 
banks of the Danube, near the embrochure of 
the Theis, that the important conflict took 
place, on the 19th of August. The Vizir 
had intrenched himself at Semlin, but con- 
struing the retreat of the Prince of Baden 
into fear, he pursued his army to Salenkemen, 
The morrow betokened a general battle, but 
the Ottomans, under favour of th2 night, 

ined a march on the imperialists, by cross- 
ing their line of army at the distance of half 
a league, and cutting them off at one blow 
from all their magazines; they then fortified 
their position by cannon and redoubts, This 
skilful and rapid manceuvre was far above the 
general tactics of the Ottomans, and was proba- 
bly prompted by some European officers,but the 
consequences were truly disastrous to the im- 
perial army. A convoy of two hundred and 
fifty chariots, dispatched from Peterwaradin 
to the old position of the army, were inter- 
cepted; and a reinforcement of five thousand 
men were descried as they were issuing forth 
from the forest, without any order or suspi- 
cion of r; the whole corps, charged on 
all sides, not even the power of forming, 
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and were all killed or taken prisoners. This 
signal success no less encouraged the Otto- 
mans than it dismayed the imperialists, who 
were made spectators of the massacre of so 
many of their fellow comrades, without the 
power of helping orof revenging them ; their 
communication with Peterwaradin was cut off, 
and they were without magazines ; their only 
resource or means of safety, lay, therefore, in 
breaking the lines of a powerful army, in- 
paces. behind a deep fosse, and sustained 
in the rear and left flank by the Danube.— 
The valour of the Germans, and their confi- 
dence in their leader, inspired them with a 
noble despair; they marched up to the in- 
trenchments, the Prince of Baden leading the 
right wing, and the Count de Dunewald the 
teft The artillery mowed down their ranks 
as they pressed onward to the works; the 
janizaries kept up so heavy a fire as several 
times repulsed them ; the assault was renew- 
‘ed for four hours until the night drew on, and 


most of the general officers were either kil- 
led or w ed; but the left wing was more 
‘successful. The Ottomans, leaving the cover 


of their intrenchments to pursue, endeavoured 
to take them in flank ; thisdangerous maneu- 
yvre laid them open to the Prince of Baden, 
who hastened to revive the courage of hs 
troops; they at length forced their way tothe 
heights of the Turkish position, where the 
cannon were placed. This success opened 
the road to the right wing, who carried, upon 
their side, the so long contested intrench- 
ment ; and the soldiers of Kiuperli, in their 
turn, straitened by the Danube, began to give 
way. In this moment, the Grand Vizir, in- 
dignant to see a victory already gained, thus 
escape from him, advanced at the head of his 
reserve, charging the enemy, and exposing 
his person as the commonest janizary ; he 
had regained the aspect of the day, when a 
musket ball struck the heroic Ottoman, and 
he expired without a sigh. Instantly the 
warlike music of the Tabul Khani, which «l- 
ways precedes the Vizir, and continues to be 
heard amid the most furious attacks, ceased 
to beat; its silence proved to both armies the 
death of Kiuperli. The imperialists re- 
doubled their etforts, and multiplied their at- 
tacks; a sudden terror seized the Turkish 
forces, who, abandoning their ranks, the rout 
became so general, that none thought but of 
flight, and twenty-five thousand men, amongst 
whom were six thousand janizaries, were 
slain or drowned in the Danube. 

A hundred and fifty pieces of ordnance, ten 
thousand tents, ra | superior to all, the 
splendid pavilion of the Vizir, with the trea- 
sures anc stores of the whole Ottoman army, 
became the prey of the victors; the glory of the 
Prince of Baden was carried to the highest 
pitch, and the magnificent trophies are still 
exhibited, with pride and exultation, in the 
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Notwithstanding the glory of the action, th, 
immense loss sustained by the imperialig; 
precluded any further p ress than the siey 
of Peterwaradin; an pold exclaime, 
“ Heaven preserve me from being often ¢op. 
queror at such a cost!” The death of Ki). 
perli was more irreparable to the Sultan thay 
the loss of his troops. This illustrious Grapg 
Vizir blended the abilities of his grandfathey, 
Mehemet, with the courage and generosity of 
Achmet, his father. While all the people r. 
posed under his justice, humanity, and mo 
deration ; the soldiers truly admired his jy. 
trepidity, his warlike talent and success; an 
a death of glory crowned a life of honour, 

The Prince of Baden being recalled to tip 
Rhine by the dangers of the imperialists, thy 
war languished in Hungary, and the allie 
the Poles and Venetians, as usual, performe; 
no great action. 

Arubaji Kaimacan, the successor of Kiy. 
perli, was ignorant, presumptuous, avaricious 
and cruel to excess. His barbarous exec. 
tions and misconduct, in less than six months, 
united every class of subjects against hi 
power; so that Achmet, despoiling hus jl. 
chosen Vizir of his treasures and honour, 
banished him to an island, bestowing the \:- 
ziriat on Tarpostchi Ali, Pasha of Damascus 

A danger of the most alarming natun 
threatened the empire from the east, whic! 
was skilfully, however, dispersed withou 
harm, or causing 7 injurious consequences 
Misri-effendi, the Mollah of Brusa, was fille 


with hatred of the Sultan’s weakness, of th: § 


faults of his ministers, and the luxury of the 
people, and he enlisted, on his own authority, 
some thousand dervise followers. These er. 
thusiasts, counting on the protection of Hex. 
en, and pillaging every place as they proces: 
ed, embarked on the Bosphorus. The southern 
gales bore the mixed multitude to Rodosto, : 
crowd quite as dangerous and fanatic as th: 
followers of Peter the Hermit. Jt was in the 
inidst of this tumultuous rabble that the Mo: 
lah entered into Adrianople. No sooner hai 
the intelligence of the holy man’s approac 
cireulated, than vast crowds joined the proces 
sion, while the janizaries, spahis, and ther 
officers, filled the mosques, and the fanati 
Misri continued for hours his predictions. 
The Vizir, alarmed at these symptom 
sent for the Mollah. who rejected the sur 
mons with indignation ; and the Vizir, in te: 
ror, then resorted to the Sultan tor his aid- 
Achmet, furious at this disobedience, spol 
of inflicting death, but the Vizir, more pn 
dent, invited the Mollah to repair to the im 
perial presence ; thither a strong party of } 
nizeries escorted him, as if to do him honow. 
but in reality tosecure his person. The Mo: 





myer 


Jah, who beheld his followers separated fron # 


him, became awakened to his danger, and r: § 
ceived with joy an invitation to return to Br: F- 
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© voice which had ordered his first visit, now 


~ with a sacred enthusiasm.” 


i by petty skirmishes and combats, without any 
result. The Ottoman empire had again chang- 


|) ceiving its operation. 
% had invested Belgrade, and Buyukli Pasha 
/) and the important fortress was relieved. His 


* seraglio; and Buyukli was deposed, and suc- 


RRA eI Rey ome 


Mustapha IT. 


was conducted, as if in triumph, to Rodosto, 
whence he was transferred to Brusa. For- 
tune, however, assisted the views of Misri 
by a frightful tempest, which occurred upon 
the second day only after his departure ; the 
terrifying storm levelled nearly the whole 
camp; @ fire added its ravages to the devasta- 
tion, and more than a thousand tents were 
consumed in less thanan hour. The Empe- 
ror Achmet, terrified at the Omen, ascribed, 
with his superstitious subjects, its occurrence 
tothe power of the Effendi, whereupon writ- 
ing an apologetic rescript, the Sultan besought 
his return to Adrianople ; but Misri, instruct- 
ed by the past, wisely refused to renew the 
dangerous honour ; assuring the Sultan of his 
respect, he observed, that the same divine 


forbade his undertaking a second voyage. 

The mystic poesies of Misri are chanted in 
the Hast, and the amity of Callinica, the 
Greek Patriarch, marks a strong suspicion of 
the orthodoxy of his character. It is reported, | 
that one day seeing a testament before him,| 
Misri exclaimed, “ Patriarch! preserve as sa-| 
credly as thy life this book, which you hold! 
by the grace of God, for the Gospel and Jesus’ 
Christ came forth from God.” The Mufti, 
who was consulted to know if the true be- 
lievers might regard the poesies of Misri-ef- 
fendi as orthodox, or as contrary to the law of 
the Prophet, wisely contented himself to re- 
ply: “ The sense of his poesies are known on- 
ly to God and to Misri himself;” adding, 
“Whosoever speaks and believes as Misri- 
effendi, deserves to be condemned to the fire; 
but Misri-effendi may be spared, for it is not 
proper to issue fetsas against those possessed 





On both sides, Hungary was torn in pieces 


ed its Vizir, without the army or enemy _ per- 
The Prince of Baden 


hastened to its relief. ‘The imperialists were 
unable to withstand his superiority of force, 


very success rendered him obnoxious to the 


ceeded by 'Tarabolus Ali Pasha. 

The interests of Turkey and of Vienna 
equally needed the repose of peace, yet the 
polities of France snececded in perpetuating 
the war. The campaign of 1694 was unat- 
tended by any result, but the republic of Ve- 
mice acqtired a rich and powerful island, 
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1696, afflicted the Ottoman empire, may be 
considered the revolt of the Arab tribes, The 
government had forces enough to sustain ifs 
dignity; while nothing was foreseen or pro- 
vided for, they marched to repel, not to pre- 
vent aggressions; and theempire was alarm- 
ed and disquieted by the Arabs affronting and 
impeding the progress of the hadj, or sacred 
caravan of pilgrims to Mecca; even the Khan 
of the Tartars, who had undertaken the pious 
journey, became himself their prisoner. The 
Arabs coritented themselves by transmitting 
through the prince, whom they set at liberty, 
their requisition of the surreh, or forty thou- 
sand piastres, promised to be distributed year- 
ly among their tribes; and Acmet, unable to 
conquer, was glad to compound with the 
Great Sheik of the Desert. Achmet died 
soon after the commencement of the year, 
which had commenced with this inauspieiotis 
omen. 

Cantemit describes him to have been a 
prince of ordinary stature, with a great belly, 
bloated bya dropsical habit, rather than corpu~ 
lent; of a pale complexion, with large black 
eyes, his nose long and straight. His charac- 
ter appears in his reign; born without any 
talents, he never acquired any, and became 
throughout his rule the dupe of his eunuchs 
and of the Ulema. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MUSTAPHA II].—TWENTY-SECOND REIGN. 
H. 1106—A. D. 1695. 


Tne Grand Vizir Tarabolus Ali presumed fo 
conceive that, because he filled, at the same 
crisis, the same post as Mustapha K:uperli, 
he also could follow his steps, by placing on 
the throne a prince of his own choice. Ta- 
rabolus, therefore, assembling the Mufti, the 
Mollahs, several Pashas, and the commanders 
of the Odas, proposed to them for their sover- 
eign, Ibrahim, the son of Achmet IL, an in- 
fant of three years old. 

During the pause which ensued in their 
deliberations, while they waited for the Muf- 
ti’s sentiments, the Selicta: of the seraglio and 
chiaoux entering into the assembly, announced 
that Mustapha fl. was already proclaimed. 

This young prince being informed, by a 

lack eunuch, the treasurer of the harem, that 
his uncle was no more, had instantly com- 


Which might have secured their ascendency|manded the bostangis and the ichoglans to 
in the Archipelago. Chio, distinguished for! open the first conrt of the Seraglio, which was 
its extent, position, and rich preducts, volun-|already filled by the janizaries and the popu- 
tarily called to its defence the Venetian lace; instantly the warlike instruments and 
forces; and the Lion of St. Mark was planted | shouts of joy announced the accession of the 


on the ramparts, which for above a century 


‘had been ruled by the Ottoman Crescent. 


Amid the mischances which, in the year 


new Sultan, while the Grand Vizir and the 

Mufti dissoived the assembly, and hastened to 

the hazoda, to prostrate themselves hafare the 
y 
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imperial throne of the sovereign whoin they 
could no longer neglect to acknowledge. 

Mustapha, the second brother of Achmet IL. 
was thirty years of age in 1695, the year in 
which he was elevated tothe throne. He was 
known by the soldiers whom, in his youth, he 
had beheld in the camp with his father Mu- 
hammed [V. Ever since the deposition of 
that unhappy prince, the young Mustapha had 
remained shut up in the seraglio; but in that 
interval his character had become powerful 
and vigorous. Nature had improved all his 
personal graces; and when, on the second day 
after his accession, he was seen environed 
with imperial pomp, traversing the streets of 
Adrianople, proceeding to the mosque of Se- 
lim IL., the janizaries, ranked in double files, 
could not cease to admire his striking gait, the 
fire of his eye, the majesty and dignity ex- 
pressed in his visage, and the grace with 
which he saluted the spectators as he passed, 
by pressing his hand on his heart, thus creat- 
ing the most lively enthusiasm; they hailed 
his announced intention of continuing the war,| 
and of leading them to battle, consequently, it 
was even heard without murmurs that the 
usual gratuity would be withheld: “ My trea- 
sury is empty,” said Mustapha: “I have need 
of gold; and I shall employ it to defend my 
empire, and to repulse my enemies !” 

His first measure of reform were marked 
by intelligence, sagacity, and perseverance. 

ot less skilled in concealing his intentions 
than in action, he accepted the homage of the 
Grand Vizir and of the Mufti as if he had not 
known aught of their intrigue, and he for the 
present reinstated them in their functions, 
but Mustapha had resolved to see all things 
with his own eyes; he therefore traversed the 
streets incognito. Soon he satisfied himself’ 
of the avarice and cruelty of the Grand Vizir, 
of the abused authority by the Mufti, and the 
connivance of the Kislar-aga with the two 
chiefs of the state and with the Sultana Fati- 
ma, the favourite of Achmet, under whose gov- 
ernment even the pashalics were put to sale. 
Mustapha deposed on the moment the Mufti 
and the Kislar-aga; the Sultana Fatima had 
the alternative of preserving her forfeited life 
at the expense of her ill-aequired riches; and 
the three guilty culprits were condemned to 
exile, obscurity, and indigence. Twenty mil- 
lions in gold and precious stones were there- 
by restored to the treasury ; for it is thns that 
restitution proceeds in the Ottoman state,— 
the oppressed recover notiing by the retribu- 
tive spoliation of the oppressor. 

Mustapha now elevated to the rank of Muf- 
ti his cogia or preceptor, Fezzula-effendi, a 
man destined to produce the same ill-fortune 
to his master, as Viner-effendi had caused to 
Ottoman Il. The exiled Kislar-aga was suc- 
ceeded by the black eunuch who had commn- 
nicated the opportune intelligence of the 
death of his uncle, (Achmet II.) 





The Grand Vizir Tarabolus Ali, the richey 
and most culpable of the three, did not long 
go unpunished. The active Sultan, visiting 
one day unexpectedly the park of artillery. 
took occasion to detect the malversations of 
the Grand Vizir, and to make his vengeance 
wear the character of justice. The entrance 
of the seraglio was for him the portal of death; 
and the ready mutes scarcely allowed him the 
few moments required by the law of his abdest, 
ere he breathed his last under the fatal bow. 
string. 

The discernment of Mustapha equalled hig 
activity and energy. He recalled the able 
and aged Pashas, victims to the incapacity of 
Achmet; the Vizirat was confided to Muham. 
med Pasha: and the Pashalik of Bosnia was 
bestowed on the favourite of his father, sur. 
named Elwas, or the Diamond, from the beay. 
ty of his person, and whose moral qualities 
equalled his personal endowments. 

The Ottomans, with much reason, drew 
the most auspicious presages for the future 
from these brilliant indications of their Sul- 
tan’s energy. The views of Mustapha en- 
braced, at the same time, the north and the 
south of his empire ; all the hopes of the Turk- 
ish people concentered around the standard of 
the Prophet, displayed on the plains of Adria. 
nople; and the good fortune of the Sultan 
drew forth, at this time, also, one of those ex- 
traordinary characters marked by distinguish 
ed talent, who conducted, during his brilliant 
career, the naval strength of the Ottoman en 
pire to victory. A pirate of Tunis, Mezz- 
morto, had offered to the divan to destroy the 
Venetian fleet at the island of Chio, if they 
would confide to him orly twelve vessels of 
war. The members of the divan were hes- 
tating on the bold proffer, when Mustapha, 
invisibly witnessing their discussion from be. 
hind the latticed window, lifted up the Jattice 
to command that the required assistance should 
be instantly given to the Tunisian. 

The confidence of Mustapha was amply re- 
paid. Mezzomorto conducted his armament 
with equal skill and success. Taking tle 
Venetian forces by surprise, after safely lant: 
ing his troops, he so artfully availed himsel 
of the existing dissensions between the Greeks 
and the Latins, (combined with the disquietude 
of the Venetians, who were only anxious ‘0 
preserve their plunder,) that he had only to 
wink at the flight of the soldiers of St. Mark, 
which left the fine island of Chio an easy 
conquest to his smal] armament; after which 
the squadron of the Sultan returned triumph 
ant, and the pirate of Tunis re-entered Cor 
stantinople as Capitan Pasha. Mustapha ll. 
did not delay to open the campaign of 1659. 
He passed the Danube at the head of fifty 
thousand men, and carried Lippa by assault. 
The celebrated Frederick Augustus, Elector 
of Saxony, so distinguished by his military 
talents, and his prodigious strength of body, 
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ichest commanded the imperialists ; while Veterani,{ler fortified position, which they strengthen- 
t long BH one of the bravest and best officers of the|ed by deep and broad trenches. 'Tekeli, who 


isiting Emperor, commanded the advanced guard, at/accompanied the Sultan, had counselled and 
illery, the head of seven thousand men, the choice | directed this defensive system, hitherto un- 
ons of of the army. Mustapha, informed that he| practised in the Ottoman tactics. Notwith- 
eance was separated from the other Austrian divi-|standing that the immediate space betwixt the 
trance sions, dispatched the Begler-bey of Roumelia|two camps was thorny and intricate, Frederic 
death; to cut off the corps of Veterani, while he fol-| Augustus, choosing the boldest counsels, caus- 
m the J jowed with the residue of his forces. The|ed twenty-four routes to be opened through 
ibdest, Begler-bey awaited the approach of the Sul-/the thickets durmg the night; and by the 
- bow. tan to attack the imperialists, who had left} break of day the imperial army, with all its 
. two thousand to guard the camp. The as-/artillery, advanced to the assault of the Otto- 

ed his saults and attacks of the janizaries and the|man camp. The part at which the assault was 
@ able spahis were urged on personally by the Sul-| given, was not only the strongest of the posi- 
City of tan, waving, with a menacing air, his drawn|tion, but it was defended by the janizaries, ard 
uham. scimitar, wherewith he inflicted death on se-|the Egyptian troops, the flower of Mustapha’s 
im Wes veral fugitives. The contest was most bloo-|army ; nevertheless, after a fierce resistance, 
+ SUP dy; and, although the gallant corps of seven|the intrenchmeuts were carried, and the as- 
beau > thousand men was combating against fifty |sailants penetrated even to the Sultan’s tent. 
alities FRY thousand Turks, the imperialists became the} Mustapha, astonished and furious, had hasten- 
> assailants, and doubtless would have gained |ed to a different quarter, to bring up a rein- 

drew HP® the victory, had not a wound, which disabled | forcement of the bostangis. Meanwhile the 
future > their brave leader Veterani, turned the for-| imperialists, seemg the richness of the spoil, 
ir Sul HP % tune of the day. The imperialists, alarmed| began to plunder, and to disperse among the 
a@ en at the accident, retired, while the Sultan dar-| tents, when the opportune appearance of the 
: " ed not to pursue them. The dear-bought ad-|Turkish troops inspiriting the janizaries to 

urk- 





vantage had cost him ten thousand soldiers,|rally, they commenced a renewed attack on 
; ) andacrowd ofhisbest officers, amongst whom |their fue. The imperialists, confused and be- 
Acris RY werenumbered Mahmoud-Ben-( Joli and Sha-! wildered amid the cordage afd network of 
Sultan hin Pasha. To disguise the appearance of|the pavilions, which presented a labyrinth of 
a weakness, the Mufti was instructed to issue| passages, were repulsed and driven out, of the 
gui HR a fetsa, declaring, that “it is contrary to|camp, and night terminated the contest. The 
illiant J the Koran to pursue a vanquished enemy.” |Turks lost more than eight thousand men ; 
\netit @ Chagrined at his losses, Mustapha led back|but the imperialists were so weakened, that 


lard of 


lez his troops to the Danube, taking in his route|they retreated with the loss of all their can- 
oy the the open cities of Luyosh and Kararsebe ; and| non, and reckoned the'r old and distinguished 
f they entering the province of Wallachia by the de-jgeneral, Heusler, with several illustrious 
sels of HR files of Statina, he repassed the river, to|/names, amongst their dead, The Emperor, 
e hes: Te winter in Adrianople. whose forees were occupied on the Rhine too 
_ The Russians, overlooked hitherto among |seriously to spare men unnecessarily, in Hun- 
m be 


_ the great powers, began at this tirne to de-|gary, enjoined the Elector solely to observe 
monstrate their enormous strength ; and Peter|the defensive; and Frederick Augustus, hear- 
Alexiowitz, the true founder of its colossal|ing at this juncture of the death of John So- 
power, already gave proofs of the genius|bieski, hastened from an inactive army to 

ply re- which distinguished his enlarged mind. He|claim the diadetm of the Jagellons. 


lattice 
should 


jament began already to excite alarms in an entirely! Mustapha, also, leaving sufficient troops to 
ag the new quarter—the Euxine or Black Sea—and| watch the imperialists, retired to Adrianople, 
y and: commenced by the siege of Azoph; the ra-|and eventually resolved upon visiting his cap- 
imselt vages and efforts of the Tartars, however, |ital as a conqueror, which city had not yet 
areeks compelled him to raise the siege. possessed her new sovereign. He entered 
ietude In Arabia, the Sultan triumphed throngh|Constantinople with superior splendour even 
ous {0 the good conduct of Arslan, the Pasha of Tri-|than the triumphal state of Muhammed, or 
nly to poli, and Hadj. Hedefeated the Arabs. who|Selim, or Solyman; for success was become 
Mark, would have plundered the pilgrims, and up-|more rare,and excited stronger sensations, 
1 easy held the authority of the Sultan, as protector] than when the Ottoman Sultans had menaced 
which of the sacred territory. the safety of Europe. The populace beheld 
umph- Mustapha hoped to signalize himself in the|the cannon dragged along, which were the 
| Con campaign of 1696 ; but the Elector of Saxony | trophies of the victory of Olach; and wes be- 
ha Il. anticipated his movements, and opened the |he!d the eaptive Germans, who preceded the 
1685. field by the siege of Tameswaer. The Sul-|superb charger of the Sultan. They became 
of fifty tan hastened to its assistance ; and the impe- intoxicated with their success, as they con- 
“se rialists, greatly outnumbered, intrenched|templated the brilliant figure of their warlike 
v} 





themselves, and broke up the siege; where|monarch; and Mustapha, neglectful of no 
they awaited the onset of the Ottomans, who,| form that could consolidate his authority, pro- 
instead of attacking their camp, formed asimi-|ceeded with striking pomp to the mosque of 
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Ayoub, to have the imperial scimitar girded 
on his waist by the Shiek of the tomb. 

The treaty of Ryswick, which had been 
signed between Leopold and Louis XIV., re- 
leased the Emperor irom his formidable ene- 
my on the Rhine; and the ministers of Eng- 
land and Holland had not failed to urge the 
Sultan to consolidate his success by a peace. 
Yaunting himself of being in a state to re- 
pulse all the German armies, Mustapha seem- 
ed resolved to risk another campaign. 

He therefore left Belgrade in the spring of 
1697, at the head of a hundred and thirty 
thousand combatants, which soon found them- 
selves before thei: enemies, who amounted 
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scarcely to half their number, but they were 
headed by Prince Eugene. ‘Tekeli accompa- 
nied the Ottoman Emperor, decorated with 
the empty title of the King of Hungary.— 
Worn out with sufferings he had retired to 
the baths of Brusa, the victim of gout and 

yalysis, when an imperial rescript directed 

im to join the camp at Belgrade; and the 
chiaux, on concerned about the sufferings of 
the King of Hungary, than the obedience due 
to his sublime Emperor, hastened him into 
the chariot prepared for his conveyance. 'T'e- 
keli counselled Mustapha to proceed into 
Transylvania, which had been stripped of its 
garrisons, where fifty thousand malcontents 
would directly join his standard. The Turks 
had scarcely proceeded two days’ march, ere 
the Sultan became apprehensive of an attack 
on Belgrade, and they retraced their steps to 
the Danube. The Sultan hoped to have sur- 
prised Peterwaradin, and lost two days in the 
useless attempt, at the end of which time the 
Ottoman army, after many marches and 
countermarches, directed its movements on 
Sregedin; during which, Prince Eugene, 
jeaving Tabul Kane, anticipated that it was 
the signal of attack, but soon understanding 
that the Sultan was marching on Zenta, an 
old castle on the borders of the Thiess, he 
followed the retreat, which he mistook for a 
flight. Eugene hastening on with his choic- 
est troops, commenced the attack by the Hun- 
= hussars, who soon cut in pieces the 

urkish advanced posts, when the Vizir El- 
mas Pasha, taken completely by surprise, put 
the sinister messenger to death, who reported 
the advance of the enemy: He resolved to 
dare the extremity, and prepared, by hastily 
throwing a bridge of plank across the Thiess, 
to favour the passage of his imperial master. 
Mustapha, enraged at the fluctuations of all 
these movements, crossed the river on the 
feeble structure which only permitted the 
passage of four men abreast ; only eight can- 
nons, escorted by spahis, had crossed the 
stream, (it would have needed forty-eight 
hours more of leisure, to have enabled the 
whole army to pass,) when Prince Eugene 
hastened to profit by the disorders and dismay 
of his enemy. The Sultan, who beheld the 
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imperialists developing their forces in th 
plain, dispatched order after order to the Gran 
Vizir to sacrifice the baggage, and iinme). 
ately to pass with the janizaries over th 
stream; but Elmas Pasha, aware that he wa: 
destined to die, whatever turn events mii 
take, resolved that it should be sword in hand: 
he therefore, suppressed every cominand, and. 
retaining all the forces, prepared to recejyo 
his enemy. Meantime, the passage of ce). 
tain portions of the army still continued, yp. 
til the frail bridge, so much overloaded, jp. 
came nearly useless, and only a single may 
could pass at a time. 

In the midst of all this confusion and pay 
the imperialists made their front attack while 
one of their columns, turning the camp ul 
perceived, entered the entrenchments, ani 
placed the Ottomans between two fires. [). 
perience has shown that a divided army is ql: 
ways a scene of danger and distrust. T\ 
janizaries instantly turning their courage in: 
despair, furiously attacked their own officers 
aud massacreing them on the spot, together 
with the Vizir and his followers, becay: 
thereby bercaved of all their leaders; the ty. 
mult thus became horrific and after thre 
hours of carnage and tumult, the whole arm 
took to flight or were destroyed. The Pasi 
of the Arnauts alone, notwithstanding \i 
wounds, plunged into the stream, and, throug 
the vigour of his courser, reached in sate 
the opposite shore. 

The bloody battle of Zenta, cost the Otto 
mans thirty thousand men; also the Gray 
Vizir and fifteen Pashas of the highest ravi 
were slain. The Sultan, terrified at behol:- 
ing so dreadful a scene, to which he cou! 
give no succour, after exchanging his robes (/ 
state for a disguise, fled in dismay to Teme 
waer, the gates of which were immediate 
closed, to conceal his arrival from every eye, 
while the wretched remnant cf his trons 
who had early in the action, found their wi 
to the opposite banks, soon discovered, | 
their inexpressible dismay, that they had 
leader. They retired, also, in confusion, wy 
on Temeswaer, leaving to Prince Eugene tle 
immense riehes contained in the camp, wil! 
their artillery and stores I[t was two (a): 
ere Mustapha had sufficiently recovered fro 
the shock of the dreadful battle of the Zen's 
to exhibit himself to the mournful relics of 5: 
once brilliant army, when he led them 
their mournful retreat towards Adrianop: 
Alarmed at the discontent universally m0 
fested, which threatened the most unprop- 
tious prognostics for the future, and cert 
that the unhappy catastrophe of the Zen 
had become a death-blow to the confidevee 
and respect of which he had hitherto been tl’ 
object, with a heart nearly broken by concea- 
ed rage, grief, and humiliation, Mustapha, te 
solved to solicit a peace. 
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erms of a new war, in the rich succession of 
the King of Spain. After two months of pro- 
tracted dissensions, the peace of Carlowitz 
put an end to this lengthened and destructive 
war. Leopold acquired Hungary, Transyl- 
yania and Esclavonia; Peter IL. retained 
Azoph; the Poles had Podolia, the Uxraine, 
and Kaminiek guaranteed to them; the Ve- 
netians retained the Morea with a strong 
frontier in Dalmatia. ‘The Count Tekeli was 
not even named in the treaty, and this peace 
closed the eventful and brilliant career, by 
which he had acquired so much fame. For 
thirty years, he had sustained with equanimi- 
ty the changes and reverse of his hopes and 





fortunes; and now, by the tacit acquiescence 
of the chief European powers, he retired to 
an obscure exile in the Ottoman dominions, 
where he finished his days, disappointed of 
the throne, and its vain and illusory greatness 
which had mocked his grasp. When visited 
by Prince Cantemir at Nicomedia : “ Ah? 
my brother,” he exclaimed, “to what a mas- 
ter are we subjected ! What is become of all 
his promises? The crescent which shines 
on his standards, is the emblem of his incon: 
stancy; his changeable character is seen in 
the phases of the planet of night.” 

The peace of Carlowitz was the preserva- 
tion of the Ottoman empire, while its incon- 
stant subjects did nothing but murmur against 
the conditions, and complain of the loss of ti- 
mars, and the surreuder of ziamets; nor was 
the storm laid in the opinions of the Turkish 
people, while secretly hostile preparations 
were carrying on by the Czar of Muscovy. 

The Khan of the Tartars, who was situated 
on the confines of the empire, advertised the 
Porte, by message upon message, that Russia 
was arming by sea and by land, that her 
troops, strongly reinforced, were acquiring 
the European tactics; and that forts were er- 
ected along the line of the Boristhenes.— 
Mustapha, sombre, disquieted, and disgusted 
with war, left Adrianople for his capital, to 
appease the rising discontent; and, to punish 
the criminal concealment of the Russian pre- 
parations, he sacrificed the Grand Vizir. The 
fall of the minister opened the way to the el- 
evation of Daltaban, the Pasha of Bosnia, the 
dependent of the Mufti Fezullah-effendi. It 
is time to sketch the character of these two 
personages, whose union and whose enmity, 
exercised eventually such a fatal influence on 
the destiny of their master. Fezullah-effen- 
di, born at Van, was of the race of the Em- 
irs Madernis of Sulcmania. Muhammed IV. 
who entertained the strongest impression of 
his talents, had appointed him to be Cogia, or 
preceptor to his sons, the princes Mustapha 
and Achmet. Fezullah was neither distin- 
— by profound knowledge nor by pru- 
ence ; his most prominent habit was impen- 


avarice, and such was the ascendant which 
ezzullah soon acquired over his pupil,that the 
unhappy princes placed in him the blindest 
confidence. 

For more then seven years the Mufli had 
exercised most unlimited power. One of his 
sons, who surpassed his parent in despotic 
spirit and in arrogance, was nominated by him 
to be the Mollah of Jerusalem: displeased 
with the pious and excellent Mehemet Cher- 
kies, Pasha of Jerusalem, his malice had 
nearly sacrified that exemplary officer to his 
revenge. 

The Grand Vizir Daltaban, first the par- 
tisan, and soon the antagonist, of Fezzullah, 
is equally worthy of our notice; their enmi- 
ties and intrigues, by their influence on the 
state, have become a portion of history. 

In his youth a private janizary, Mustapha 
Daitaban had been educated in the household 
of the Grand Vizir Achmet Kiuperli. Kara 
Mustapha had then highly favoured him, but 
the fall and misfortunes of this rash man cloud- 
ed his destiny, and Daltaban remained in ob- 
security, when Arabaja Ali made him Aga of 
the janizaries. He traversed on foot by day 
and night every quarter of the capital, and 
this activity and vigilance procured for him 
the surname of Daltaban, which means the 
man without a horse, who marches on foot 
and without a noise. Daltaban, Aga of the 
janizaries, became the Seraskier of Bagdad, 
in Roumelia; during four years he covered, 
on this point, the Turkish frontiers, and made 
head against the Poles The dangers of the 
state benefited Daltaban, who was appointed 
Begler-bey of Anatolia; but false accusations 
from higher Asia procured his disgrace and 
his exile to Bosnia, where he resided as a ma- 
zul, in tranquillity, while Fortune was pre- 
paring the scene which immediately led to 
his elevation. 

Zetna had become the grave of the bravest 
of the Ottoman forces, and Bosnia was en- 
tirely open for a prey to the imperialists. _De- 
prived ofall their officers, the destitute Bos. 
nians elected Daltaban, by acclamation, to be 
their chief; and so skilfully did he call out the 
resources of his provinces that he had the 
glory of arresting the progress of prince 
Eugene. 

The Sultan, somewhat revived by this 
check, now considered Dalbatan as the bul- 
wark of his empire, and he was appointed 
Pasha of Bagdad ; in which difficult post, he 
skilfully brought back all the Arab tribes to 
their allegiance. It was on the eve of a vic- 
tory, that the malice or fears of Fezzullah 
had dispatched a chiaux to bring the head of 
the successful, and therefore culpable Pasha. 
Leading the messenger of death over the field 
of battle, Daltaban exclaimed, “ Return quick- 
ly, and tell thy master all that thou hast 
seen!” Notwithstanding his own just claims, 
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zullah ; and {sixty thousand crowns of gold 
converted him into a powerful protector. The 
Grand Vizir had been put to death, and, by 
the advice of the Mufti, the same Battas 
Osman was now charged to bear the seal of 
the empire, and the title of Grand Vizir, to 
the individnal to whom he had been deputed 
a few months before to inflict death, with the 
fatal bowstring. 

Daltaban knew the subtlety and the danger- 
ous combination of the Mufti with the Reis- 
effendi Rami Mehemet, and the Dragoman 
Mavrocordato, since they had negotiated the 

ace of Carlowitz, and he sought to convert 
it into a cause of their downfall. 

Determined to commence with the most 
powerful and dangerous of these objects of 
his suspicion, he had concerted to invite Fez- 
zullah-effendi to an entertainment at his pal- 
ace, and had decided to have him strangled 
at the repast; he relied upon exciting a tu- 
mult and clamour among the troops, who 
should require the heads of his enemies: but 
Daltaban had imprudently confided his plots 
to a confident, who betrayed his secret, and ac- 
quainted Fezzullah with his danger. 

The Mufti transported by anger and terror, 
sent back the confident with splendid pres- 
ents,and with promises of his punctual ap- 
pearance at the feast; and while Daltaban 
was instructing’a dervise in the mode of throw- 
ing the fatal bowstring around the neck of 
his victim, Fezzullah was preparing the 
means of secretly anticipating his adversary 
in his treachery. They were thus mutually 
planning the destruction of each other, when 
the adroit and subtle Mufti, availing himself 
of the ready access which his sacred functions 
gave him to the Sultan’s presence, succeeded 
in procuring an order for the destruction of 
his rival. Fezzullah, thereupon, retired to 
his palace, and Daltaban received a summons 
to the seraglio, when, scarcely had he passed 
the fatal gates, ere the Kiai of the Bostangis 
demanded his surrender of the imperial seai 
of office. Without any apparent emotion, al- 
though torn by anger and rage, Daltaban im- 
plored for an audience of his lord ; bound, how- 
ever, and conducted tothe scene of death, the 
Kiaia, who was preparing to decapitate the 
degraded minister, was so struck by his ex- 
pressions, that he reported them to the Emre- 
ror. They were indeed ominous denuncia- 
tions of the trials impending over the empire, 
and truly alarming to the disquieted Musta- 
pha; he, suspecting that some dreadful calami- 
ty Iurked under such enigmatical and sinister 
expressions, became loath to proceed further 
in the business, and had directed that Dalta- 
ban should be confined for further examina- 
tion; but this change of intention was, howev- 
er, set aside by the entrance of Fezzullah-ef- 
fendi, and Rami, who, regaining their usual 
ascendency over the perplexed Mustapha, the 
unfortunate Vizir was again brought to the 
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spot of death. “ Strike!” he exclaimed to 
the executioner, “ strike him whom the Gia- 
ours have feared and spared!” The blow 
was given, and thus was closed in blood the 
career of the unfortunate Dalbatan. 

The news was no sooner known in the capi- 
tal, than a revolt broke out, which overturned 
the throne of Mustapha; and avenged the fal. 
len Vizir ; for all the classes of the state who 
had chiefly trusted in his valour, assembled 
together at once, and the Ulema, the popv- 
lace, and the soldiery, all joined in bitter ex. 
clamations against the Sultan and his pertfidi- 
ous advisers. ‘The imprudency of the Kai- 
makan gave consistency to the rebellion ; the 
revolters quickly besieged his house, whence 
he had scarcely time to escape in disguise; 
while the multitude rushing thence to the 
Atmeidan, they appointed Firari Hassan Pa- 
sha to be Kaimakan, the Nakil Mehemet 
Kaisibi, or the liar, to be the Mufti, and Doro- 
seau Achmet Pasha (hitherto an obscure indi- 
vidual) to be Grand Vizir. 

The Sultan and head Pashas being at Adii- 
anople, ignorant of these important changes, 
the rebellion proceeded with a certain and 
powerful progress, and the scene which fol- 
lowed was brief and decisive. The revolters 
headed by their chiefs, advanced towards Adri- 
anople, andno sooner did the troops of the 
Sultan hear the exhortations of the new Mufti, 
Mehemet Kaisibi, than they unanimously de- 
serted their leaders, and passed over to the 
side of the malcontent Constantinopolitans.— 
Rami-effendi, and Mavrocordato, feartul of the 
tempest, they hadalready withdrawn from the 
scene of danger; but Fezzullah, who was con- 
sidered as having lost the sacredness of his 
office, being seized and brought before his 
enemies, both himself and all his family were 
put to death by the most crue] tortures, and 
his mutilated body afterwards cast into the 
river Hebrus. The downfall of the most odi- 
ous of their enemies did not, however, benefit 
the Sultan, who, intercepting a letter, discov- 
ered that the troops were resolved on the li- 
beration of the Prince Achmet, his brother.— 
Aithough master of his person, and strongly 
urged to put him instantly to death, the un- 
happy Mustapha refused to dip his hands in 
his brother’s blood; he resigned himself to his 
unfortunate position, and, proceeding to Ach- 
met’s apartment, he voluntarily laid down his 
power. Embracing his brother affectionately, 
he acquainted him with the people’s desire, 
and saluted him as Emperor ; and in person 
conducted Achmet to the Hazoda. “ Remem- 
ber my brother,” he sald, “ that I have reign- 


ed, and that I have allowed yon a_ portion of 


liberty and enjoyment; and! beseech you 
now, to feel the same tenderness towards me. 
As the son and brother of Sultans, you are 
worthy of the throne ; but never forget that 
you owe all your elevation to traitors and re- 
bels; should you pass their perfidy by unpun- 
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ished, they will eventually act towards you, 
as they have treacherously doue to me.” 
After this prophetic farewell, Mustapha re- 
tired to his brother’s apartment, relinquishing 
the throne on the 24th of August, 1702; he 
survived this change scarcely for six months, 
when a mortal chagrin put a period to his 
melancholy existence, at the early age of for- 


ty N _— ; 

o prince could be placed in more difficult 
circumstances ; no one could have striven 
more firmly than did Mustapha, in the com- 
mencement of his reign, to avert the dangers 
of the empire; and whatever may have beev 
his faults, the Ottoman state was indebted to 
the fallen Sultan for the inestimable advantage 
of the peace of Carlowitz. 


[A very singular circumstance is stated in 
the coinage of this reign, calculated to evi- 
dence the loose system of regulation of the 
Turkish mints. A coin of Mustapha’s claims 
attention, on account of its superior weight 
of 420 grains, denoting it to be a two-piastre 
piece; although manifestly under, or along 
with the Arabic legend, and the Togra, we 
can discern traces of the Belgic Lion rampant, 
and dates, showing it to have been a Dutch 
rix dollar, which has received a second im- 
impression in the Turkish mint. It must be 
matter of surprise. how it could answer the 
government to stamp pieces of superior in- 
trinsic value, with inscriptions that must bring 
them to the level of their own base currency. | 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
ACHMET III. —TWENTY-THIRD REIGN. 
H. 1114—a. p. 1702. 


In tracing the annals of the Ottoman house, 
we appear to be representinga different race, 
as we from the times of Muhammed IL., 
of Selim, and of Solyman, to the era of their 
enervated and imbecile successors. The 
dread of revolt, and the scene of disorder 
arising from the ambitious contentions of the 
Ottoman princes, were indeed made by the 
ates Solyman the operative cause of their 

ing detained ina state of perfect ignorance 
and sensuality in the seraglio. Here, solely 
conversing with, and surrounded by, fawning 
eunuchs and flattering Odalisks,* the Otto- 
man princes henceforth vegetated without 
locomotion, until a dreary and monotonous 
confinement was terminated by the sepulchre 
or a throne, totally unacquainted with man- 
kind, or indeed with themselves. The pup- 
pet of the Sultan, generally, passed from the 
confinement of the harem, to the iniperial 





* Female slavea or ladies of the Seraglio. 


seat, prepared to see with other eyes than his 
own, and to be directed by ambitious minis- 
ters, according to the various incidents which 
are ever revolving in such a feeble and dan- 
gerous element, as the public mind in Turkey 
is composed of. 

Of eight Sultans who had successively fil- 
led the throne, from the accession of Musta- 
pha L. in 1622, to that of Achmet III, in 1702, 
the whole space of eighty years had been a 
scene of revolt and disorder. Of these eight 
sovereigns, five had been deposed, and three 
of the five murdered by a rebellious class of 
soldiery, now become dangerous only to the 
head of the empire whom they were sworn 
to obey, whose mandates they murmered a- 
gainst, and whose views of discipline and 
government they invariably resisted, and con- 
verted into sources of danger and degradation. 
An empire thus conducted, and an army thus 
constituted—a military force publicly coa- 
lescing with the national sentiment, in reject- 
ing every species of improvement, could only, 
of course, effect (what is the invariable result 
of such obstinate and fatal blindness) a relax- 
ation of legitimate authority, a deterioration 
of national prosperity, and an accelerated pro- 
gress in the career of national misfortune and 
decay. 

Achmet III. was thirty-six years of age 
when he succeeded to his brother, whose hu- 
manity had allowed to hima species of com- 
fort usually denied to the branches of the im- 
perial blood. Achmet had learned one lesson, 
the most common one to such a lot—the talent 
of dissimulation. Elevated to the throne by 
such instruments, he showered on them every 
mark of benevolence and favour, only to pre- 
pare with fuller security to work their event- 
ual downfall. At first, however, Achmet con- 
ciliated the Odas of the janizaries by instant- 
ly taking up his residence in his capital, and 
he lavished his favors on the rebels, while he 
was revolving how to repress their danger- 
ous turbulency. 

The first victim sacrificed was Caracash 
Mehemet, the heart and planner of the revolt. 
Seduced by the blandishments of the Sultan, 
he was persuaded to be the bearer of the im- 
perial present to the Sheriff of Meeca, upon 
the commencement of a new reign. His 
route was honoured by every demonstration 
of respect; but it ended at Aleppo as he re- 
traced his steps homeward, for there the Pa- 
sha was instructed to take his forfeit life.— 
Chalik Achmet, Aga of the janizaries, was 
intrusted with the important post of Capitan 
Pasha, for the empire had sustained the loss 
of Mezzomorto; but a few days after his ele- 
vation, Chalik disappeared, and a dark rumour 
hinted at his being cast from his splendid ca- 
bin at midnight into the waters of the Bos- 
phorus. The Grand Vizir Doroseau was 
spared, because he had solely been the pas- 
sive instrument of the revolters, and he was, 
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accordingly, merely exiled to Lepanto on a 
slender pension. 

Selictar Assan had become the secret coun- 
sellor and agent of the cruelties of Achmet ; 
and the Sultan promptly bestowed on him the 
hand of one of his sisters, as a proof how ful- 
ly he confided in his zeal. 

Assan soon spread throughout Asia, without 


notice or violence, the whole band of janiza-| 


ries who had been concerned in the revolt of 
1702, while he renewed by little and little 
the Odas of Constantinople ; and the new le- 
vies, ignorant of the’ fault of their predeces- 
sors, were unconcerned at their punishments. 
Fourteen thousand janizaries, dispersed over 
Anatolia, were thus, within the space of five 


months, silently cut off without any public a-| 


larm; and a multitude of officers and Pahas 
experienced the same fate. Assan having 
fulfilled the views of Achmet, was himself an 
object of distrust, and, ere a year had passed 
by, was sent as Pasha to Cairo. 

The Grand Vizir who succeeded Assan, 
had been called for in a degree by the public 
voice ; for Achmet, who traversed his capita] 
in disguise, and watched the public move- 
ments, had already resolved his people should 
appreciate their own favourites by their ac- 
tions. Calaili, elevated to supreme power, 
committed such egregious acts of arrogance 
and folly, that the very populace were soon 
ashamed of their idol; and ere three months 
had passed by, they beheld with joy his ban- 
ishment to the island of Cos. The greut re- 
commendation which he ever possessed to 
public favor, had been the constant exhibition 
of a blind and intolerant hatred to Christians. 
It needed something further than this recom- 
mendatory impuise, to qualify Calaili for the 
government of a great empire, but he was as 
devoid of talent as of liberal views. Hissuc- 
cessor was Bualtadgi Mehemet Pasha, a page 
of Achmet’s before his advancement to the 
throne. Baltadgi owed his elevation to cir- 
cumstances too singular not to be named, and 
too well attested, not to be established. 

Mustapha had humanely permitted to his 
brother Achmet a limited freedom within the 
walls of the seraglio; and the prince had be- 
held one day a fair Circassian, with whom he 
instantly became violently enamoured. Her 
name was ‘Sarai, attached to the service of 
Curdisca, the mother of the reigning Sultan; 
and of Achmet. The Sultana Valide imme- 
diately penetrated the intrigue, and, alarmed 
for the consequences of such an unexampled 
event, she instantly sent for her physician, 
Nuh-effendi, to whom she made a merit of es- 
pousing her favourite to his son; and the 
beautiful Circassian was on the same evening 
conducted to her husband’s mansion. Ach- 
met, informed of the tidings, dispatched forth- 
with a menacing letter to the effendi, who, 
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his present patroness, was constrained to per. 
form publicly the ceremonies of the marriage, 
preserving Saria most scrupulously for future 
events. Scarcely had Achmet mounted the 
ithrone ere his love revived, and the unforty. 
nate physician being dragged before the Sul. 
tan, was ordered to execution. He, howey. 
er, with great difficulty obtained a hearing, 
| whereby his danger and disgrace were suc. 
ceeded by riches and advancement. Achmet 
henceforth, therefore, meditated the immed). 
ate reception of Sarai into the imperial pal. 
ace; but the laws of that sacred enclosure 
were jealously watched over by the Sultana 
Valide, and even Achmet found that he dar. 
ed not to insist on the violation of them. |; 
became, therefore, his object to select another 
husband, equally willing to sacrifice his 
rights, and Baltadgi, named to be his grand 
huntsman, willingly lent his house to the at- 
tachment of his master. The Ottoman court 
exhibited, therefore. the extraordinary specta- 
cle of the lord of three hundred females, who 
left his own palace to resort to the roof of his 
subject, wherein resided a woman who thus 
saw the master of the Ottoman empire devot- 
ed to her personal attractions. Sarai procur- 
ed Mehemet Baltadgi to be appointed Grand 
Vizir, and she ruled alike the Sultan and his 
minister. The crisis, however, demanded 
other counsels than those of a woman. Of 
all the European empires, the Ottoman state 
clone remained in profound peace. A gen- 
eral war pervaded all the Christian communi- 
ty; the Houses of Austria and of Bourbon 
contested, sword in hand, the Spanish succes- 
sion; England and Holland mixed themselves 
in the struggle, and assailed the monarchy of 
France. Amid these conflicting elements of 
strife, the weight of Turkey, to be placed in 
the scale against Germany, was eagerly 
courted by the French politicians ; and Hun- 
gary was indeed open to assault. Count Te- 
keli, it is true, was dead, but his son-in-law, 
Ragotski, inherited his pretensions, and his 
hatred of the House of Austria, and his par- 
ty was also very numerous in Tansy] vania. 
Achmet, however, had been warned by the 
past to avoid the dangers of anew war, and 
he beheld with pleasure his natural enemies 
wasting their strength against each other in 
their interminable dissentions. 

An event of great interest to the Ottoman 
court arose from a source almost unknown to 
its counsellors and politicians, who if they 
knew by name the illustrious Gustavus Adol- 
phus, were in general! profoundly ignorant of 
Sweden and its position. The Swedes be- 
came embroiled with the Russians, and King 
Charles the Twelfth commenced his wonder- 
ful career. He first deposed the steady ene- 
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up his successes against his hated rival Peter, 
the King of Sweden was seduced by the coun- 
sels of the Hetman Mazeppa, to make an ir- 
ruption into the Ukraine. He accomplished 
here almost more than is given to the powers 
of man. Inaccessible to fear, to famine, or 
danger, he proclaimed, “ Silvae, paludes, ag- 
geres, hostes, victi.” But, if he triumphed 
over natural obstacles he had to contend with 
a geniusas powerfully constructed for great 
things as his own; a genius which moved in 
its orbit with a grandeur of purpose that 
fulfilled the wise ends of a sagacious and per- 
severing mind. Unchanged by disaster or 
discouraging circumstances, Peter drew in- 
exhaustible resources from his own firmness, 
and at length crowned iiis glory by the total 
defeat of his powerful adversary at Pultowa. 
Wounded, conquered, forced to tly, but always 
filled with confidence, hope, and pride, Charles 
sought for a refuge in the Ottoman dominions. 

He fixed his residence at Bender, a city of 
Bessarabia. The policy of the Ottoman court 
must have been inclined to regard with plea- 
sure the successes of Charles; but the decis- 
ive day of Pultowa of course influenced the 
Porte to the strict observance of the treaty of 
Carlowitz. Charles XIL. doubted not but that 
he should succeed in exciting a war between 
the Turks and Peter, which might restore 
him his lost triumphs; and he kept at Con- 
stantinople both public and private agents, 
who sought by every means to hastened a 
rupture. 

Baltadgi who was no longer the Vizir, and 
doubtless his rank became troublesome to his 
master; he was therefore dismissed te the hon- 
ourable exile of the Pashalik of Aleppo. T’ch- 
ourluli Ali succeeded him, who declared to 
the agent of the Swedish monarch, “I will 
take your king in one hand, and my scimitar 
in the other, and I will myself conduct him to 
Moscow, at the head of twohundred thousand 
men.” But that memorable, yet ever peril- 
ous exploit, was reserved for very different 
times, and fora genius to effect it far trans- 
cending that of the heathen madman. Tchour- 
luli, however, soon became so attached to the 
interests of Peter, that it is doubtful whether 
he would not have given up Mazeppa to the 
vindictive revenge of the Czar, if the latter 
had not died a natural death at Bender, and 
thus escaped the fury of hisenemies. Achi- 
met knew not the state of foreign politics, as 
the Grand Vizir kept from him every intelli- 
gence. When an adroit agent succeeded in 
presenting to him a memorial as he was pas- 
sing to St. Sophia, for the purpose of the i*ri- 
(ay prayers, the paper opened his eyes to the 
position of Charles, and the intrigues of the 
Czar; it also occasioned the downfall of Tch- 
ourluli, He was suceveded by Kiuperli Ogli 
Niumana Pasha, a grandson of the conqueror 
of Candia. Niumana Kiuperli espoused at 
first the interests of Charles, and the fluctuat- 
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ing events of those times gave colour to the 
adroit and skilful agents whom he employed. 
Awakening the jealousy of the Porte, they 
succeeded in proving that a secret intelligence 
had been kept up between the Montenegrins, 
who were spread throuzhout Epirus and Thes- 
saly, as well as Greece. ‘The mere sound of 
a union betwixt the interests of the Greek 
states and the Muscovites, already united by 
their national faith, was sufficient to alarm a 
less sensitive race than the suspicious and re- 
vengeful Ottomans. 

A chance circumstance contributed to in- 
flame the public spirit, and to direct it against 
the Russian empire. 

Peter the First, desiring to prolong the 
truce, despached accordingly an embassy to 
Constantinople, where his envoy arrived by 
sea, escorted by several ships of war. A Rus- 
sian squadron thus navigating the Bosphorus, 
and passing into the waters of the Propontis 
—casting anchor even before the walls of the 
seraglio—presented the appearance of a hos- 
tile fleet approaching the capital, from a sea 
considered hitherto as exclusively Ottoman, 
wounding the pride and exciting the fanati- 
cism of the whole Turkish population. 

Achmet the Third, sending for his Vizir, 
angrily demanded the cause of this step; and 
Kiuperli quitted his master’s presence to in- 
terrogate the Russian envoy. ‘“ Whence all 
these vessels,” he questioned, “if thy prince 
be of peace with the Sublime Porte! The 
Iwuxine is a sea without a strait, for the Bos- 
phorus is not open to you.” ‘The excuses of 
the Russian envoy were disregarded, for the 
disposition of the ‘Turkish government inclined 
to war, conforming itself thereby to the public 
irritation; but its treasury was unprovided 
with the requisite means, and Kiuperli refus- 
ed to levy any new and oppressive imposts, 
The Sultan offended at the conduct of Kiu- 
perli, contented himself with his dismissal to 
the pashalik of Eubea, and Mehemet Baltadgi 
for the second time received the imperial seal 
of office. The war then became declared be- 
tween the two empires, and Tolstoi, the Rus 
sian ambassador, aceording to custom, was con- 
ducted to the Seven Towers. The Khan of 
Tartary received orders to mareh with his pre- 
datory hordes, while the Vizir assembled in 
the plains of Adrianople two hundred thou- 
sunt men to combat the Russians. 

Moldavia was about to become the seat of 
war, and it was of the first importance to se- 
cure its fidelity. In these circumstances, 
Brancovini, the Hospodar of Wallachia, was 
suspected of favouring the cause of the Rus- 
sians; the Porte decided therefore on his de- 
position, confiding its execution to Demetrius 
Cantemir, who had just been appointed to the 
supreme power of Moldavia, This political 
arrangement, however, totally failed, for the 
Wallachian remained faithful to the Turks 
who sought to destroy him, and Cantimir, 

A2 
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loaded with honours, betrayed his trust. 

The events of 1711, on the banks of the 
Pruth, offer many points of interest which 
bear on the campaigns carried on by the Rus- 
sians in this important frontier of the Otto- 
man Empire. The same results have ever 
invariably followed the efforts ot her assail- 
ants to break through the mountain barrier of 


sufferings of hunger and thirst ; powerful bat. 
teries erected on the right bank, swept the 
river and interdicted the use of its stream for 
the supply of the Russian army; while the 
deplorable condition to which they were speed. 
ily reduced, left to the Czar no other alterna. 
tive than that of submission to his ferocious 
enemy, or to open a retreat, sword in hand, 





the Balkan, so that the Turks feel perfectly 
at ease regarding the consequences of any 
hostile advance on this quarter. Itis also 


clear that they have nationalized a system of 


defensive warfare, particularly calculated to 
exhaust their adversary, and to eventually 
defeat every attack. Itis singular thata lead- 
er of the experience and sagacity of Peter 
shonld commit precisely a similar fault with 
that of his imprudent rival, the Swedish hero, 
by compromising the safety of his army, in 
advancing through a wasted country without 
propermagazines. He passed the river Pruth 
about the middle of July, at the head of one 


hundred thousand men, sixty thousand of 


whom were the veterans whon: the Swedish 
wars had disciplined. ‘The province of Mol- 
davia, by a singular coincidence, contraven- 
ed the treacherous secret alliance of its Wai- 
wode ; and the Wallachians, united in ap- 
pearance to the Russian forces, seeking only 
to betray them, the disastrous consequences 
were soon developed. Peter had planned to 
take possession of the Turkish magazines 
which had been formed on the banks of the ri- 
ver Sereth, a stream flowing parallel to the 
Pruthon the west. One portion of tne Rus- 
sian cavalry, under tie command of General 
Rems, posted themselves in the thick forests 
which separate the two rivers; while the re- 
maining cavalry, under the command of Gen- 
eral James, formed the advanced guard of the 
army, which they preceded about twelve 
miles. Hastily crediting a report that the 
Ottoman forces had passed the river Pruth, 
the Czar, very inconsiderately, commanded 
James to fall back, and by his retreat leftopen 
the passes of the river, which they should 
have vigorously disputed : the advance of the 
Turks, therefore, divided the forces of Gen- 
eral Rems, as yet on the right bank of the 
Pruth ; and, after many bloody skirmishes, 
the Russian army, whiich had approximated 
gradually to the river, in the hopes of acquir- 
ing more readily those resources of subsis- 
tence which the exhausted country could no 
longer afford, took up a strong position on the 
Pruth: they were closely foliowed by the Ot- 
toman army, who, speedily intrenching them- 
selves, in the course of forty-eight hours suc- 
ceeded in so closely straitening and hemming 
in on all sides the Russian camp, that it re- 
sembled a besieged city. Thus deplorably 
situated, with adeep river in the rear, and a 
watchful foe in front, the ill-fated army of the 
Czar soon became destitute of all supplies, 
and were delivered over to the accumulated 


through an intrenched camp, defended by ay 
immense army. Peter determined on the 
latter desperate attempt, and summoning Gen. 
eral Cheremetof to his tent, he ordered hin 
to prepare a general attack to be made at the 
break of day; meanwhile he desired to be 
left alone during the night. The reflections 
which must have pressed upon the highly 
wrought temperament of the Czar may be 
readily conceived, as he contemplated the 
fruits of so many toils, of such sacrifices as 
he had made for the future grandeur of his 
empire, wrested from his grasp when on the 
very eve of realization, and the mortifying 
reverse solely originating froman imprudence 
and rashness which he had so severely chas- 
tised in the previous instance of his daring 
enemy Charies XII. Assailed at intervals by 
those violent paroxysms which he had _sufter- 
ed from his youth, and a prey to the deepest 
despondency, his solitude was at midniglit 
broken in upon bya female, who manifested, 
in this crisis of his fate, how truly the weaker 
sex can often lend that help and _ strength 
which his stronger nerves and fiercer spirit, 
in certain circumstances, has denied to man. 
Such cheering aid flowed into the discomfited 
mind of Peter, while he listened to the time- 
ly counsels of his Empress Catharine (former- 
ly an obscure peasant of Livonia); far from 
deeming all to be lost, she urged the Czar to 
profit by a few precious hours intervening be- 
fore the dawn, to present to the Vizir Baltad- 
gi a project of a pacification, which should 
embrace every object of security and satisfac- 
tion to the Ottoman state. 

Hastily sketching the preliminaries, she 
bore the document in triumph from the tent, 
and proceeded to accompany the important 
deed by a propitiatory present of her jewels 
and gold, together with al] that could be col- 
lected among the chiefs of the forces. Hav- 
ing thus made the last effort which his mag- 
nanimity could brook with regard to those 
whom he had looked upon as ignorant barba- 
rians, Peter, after impatiently waiting until 
the break of day, without receiving a reply, 
now proceeded to draw up his entire army in 
readiness fora general attack. Again await- 
ing for a short pause, the signa] was actually 
given, and the troops putin motion, when 
messengers arrived from the Vizir, to an- 
nounce that he consented te a suspension of 
arms, and was ready to treat for peace. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Russia presented himself 
forthwith at the pavilion of Mehemet Baltad- 
gi, prepared to agree to every thing buta sut- 
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render of the national honour ; the terms were 
instantly proposed, agreed to, and signed.— 


Azoph was to return under the dominion of 


Turkey, the port of ‘Taganrog was to be de- 
molished, and the frontiers of the Ottoman 
Porte somewhat enlarged and strengthened. 
Peter seized the first moments of the propi- 
tious agreement to withdraw his army from 
its fatal position, which was to him literally 
the Caudine forks, and directly to pass the ri- 
ver Pruth, which movement placed him out 
of the reach of any change of sentiment; and 
events soon proved the incalculable import- 
ance of his promptitude, for the last divisions 
of his army were yet on the left bank, and 
preparing to follow, when his determined, but 
ill-advised, rival and enemy, Charles XIL, 
hastily entered the Turkish encampment, hav- 
ing speeded thither from Bender to gratify 
his eyes with the downfall and ruin of his 

reatenemy. What a scene must the banks 
of the Pruth have exhibited, when thus was 
beheld in its interesting valley Peter the 
Great, commanding his troops with the heart- 
feltexnitation that he was escaped from the 
snare, and under Providence, master of his 
own destiny ; within a few hundred paces al- 
so stood the undaunted and furious Swede, un- 
able almost to credit his senses, thatan enemy 
could have suffered such a prey to escape 
from inevitable destruction. 

The lofty apathy which the Ottoman Vizir 
displayed in the interview which followed, 
completes the characteristic portraiture which 
this memorable scene discloses of these ex- 
traordinary personages. ‘Too late convinced 
of the usefulness of his confident’s advice, 
who had urged him to accompany from the 
opening of the campaign the movements of 
the Turkish forces, whereby he would have 
sealed, in all human probability, the fate of 
the Russian army ; convinced now, by the ev- 
idence of his own eyes, that the opportunity 
was lost for ever, and overwhelmed with the 
keenest anguish, Charles XIi. rushed to the 
pavilion of the Vizir, to pour forth his sever- 
est reproaches. To his question, “ How he 
(Baltadgi) should dare to sign the peace with- 
out first having his royal sanction, for whose 
interests the war had been begun!” the 
Grand Vizir coolly replied, “that his Sublime 
Emperor had ordered him to combat for the 
interests of the Ottoman empire.”—* Thon 
hadst the power of taking the Czar and all his 
army prisoners,” replied the infuriate king, 
“and of leading them captive in fetters to 
Constantinople.” —“ if I had taken the Czar,” 
replied Mehemet, with a disdainful smile, 
“who then would have governed his states in 
hisabsence?”” Charles XII., dumb with race, 
and quite beside himself, and hitching his 
spur into the splendid robes of the Vizir, as 
he proudly stood, he deliberately tore the gar- 
ment. The Mussulman had too much self- 
contro] to notice an insult which he disdained 
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to resent, and the King, with despair in his 
heart, instantly remounted his horse, and re- 
turned to his residence at Bender, 

It would certainly be erroncous to ascribe 
the forbearance, or it may be termed,.pusil- 
laniimity, of the Turkish commander, on this 
occasion of the Czar’s imminent peril, to ava- 
rice, for it was evidenced at his decease, 
which soon followed upon his disgrace, that 
Baltadgi died poor; it may be more usefully 
considered as a striking proof and illustration 
of the progressive inferiority of the Turkish 
armies. ‘I'he fear of those -chances and re- 
verses which had overthrown so many Sultans 
and Vizirs, was present to the remembrance 
of Mehemet; and the reverses of the fatal 
banks of Salemkenen might well cause the 
Vizir to dread the fearful shock of such an 
army, urged onward by famine and despair.— 
in the better days of Ottoman greatness, the 
Amuraths, the Selims, would have bathed 
their scimitars in the blood of the devoted 
Muscovite hosts, as the hunter smiles at the 
roaring’ and lashings of the baited lion; but 
now the impetus and spirit of the Turkish 
hosts had fled, leaving nothing to supply its 
place save the irregular consents of unsteady 
violence. Whilst, however, Mehemet balanc- 
ed the certain benefits secured by a treaty a- 
gainst the possibility of a dangerous defeat, 
his Kiaia, Osman-aga, over whose sordid soul 
the gold of Catharine really possessed a pre- 
ponderating ascendency, soon succeeded in 
infusing his own well-dissembled terrors into 
the predisposed mind of his master; and the 
peace so singularly propitious for Peter, be- 
came the consequence. The events which 
followed this treaty are rather matters of civil 
intrigue than details of history, and would 
scarcely deserve notice, but as they are com- 
mixed with the freaks and singular obstinacy 
of Charles Sweden. It is very melancholy 
to reflect upon the great natural endowments 
and political resources which this prince offer- 
ed up at the shrine of his indomitable pride: 
but this fatal propensity, uncontrolled by nat- 
ural obstacles or friendly warning, rendered 
all his marvellous natural advantages unavail- 
ing, and often pernicious, reduced his flourish- 
ing kiagdom to the rank of a second-rate 
state, and reversed his destiny from being the 
possessor of a throne, and the guider of the 
fate of nations, to drag on an exile’s life a- 
mong those whom he viewed as ignorant bar- 
barians, but whe had finesse enough often to 
treat him as their dupe. Such are the conse- 
quences of one false predominating principle. 

The news of peace were received at the 
capital with marks of great rejoicing, for 
APhmet cherished peace, and was pleased to 
have reaped the fruits of success without the 
danger of war; but the intrigues of Charles’s 
agents soon pervaded the seraglio; there the 
Sultana Valide warmly espoused the cause of 
the Swedish monarch, and spoke in admiring 
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terms of his prowess, Baltadgi became the 
sacrifice of the communications which thus 
reached the Sulan’s ears, and falling into dis- 
grace, was sent into exile, while the guilty 


Kiaia*Osman-aga was decapitated. The Wai- 
wode of Wallachia, the unfortunate Branco- 
vani, whose subtle policy was too refined for 
‘Turkish forbearance, was dragged to the Sev- 
en Towers, with al! his family and eventually 
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The hopes of the King of Sweden reviyed 
with the fall of Youssouf, and the Sultans 
Valide proclaimed aloud her adiniration of his 
hereic vajour, terming him her Lion. “Whey 
my son,” she exclaimed to Achmet, “ whey 
will you aid my Lion to devour his adversary 
the Czar?” ‘The Sultan’s favourite, howeye, 
decidedly opposed to a rupture with Russia, 
and Peter, ashamed of his duplicity, or afraid 


condemned to die, and the aifecting scene of| to provoke the Porte, seriously promised ty 
* 


the Grand Duke Notaras was again renewed 


in the fate of these unfortunates—a father 
mother, and four sons. 


and release, as contingent on their abjuration 


of the Christian faith; but the unhappy Bran- 
covani and his consort, rejecting the terms, 
beheld with unshrinking constancy, three of 
their race beheaded before their eyes; the 
fourth, and youngest, sprinkled with his broth- 


The Mufti, who was 
attendant,pressed upon the Wallachian prince 
and his offspring, the alternative of pardon 





execute the stipulations which he had made, 
and this promise, by the aid of timely pres. 
ents to the Ottoman ministers, allayed the ris. 
ing storm. ‘The new Vizir, Solyman Pasha, 
willingly concerted by command of his patron 
the dismissal of so troublesome and intermed- 
dling a guest as the King of Sweden hia 
proved ; but the point was how to effect it, as 
that stubborn monarch obstinately refused to 
quit the Ottoman territories, and the Khan of 
the Tartars and the Pasha of Bender in vain 


er’s blood, and sinking under the horrors of| sought to mollify his implacable spirit. The 


the scene, exclaimed that he would accept 
the proffered terms, and the exeeution was 
therefore, stayed, during the time requisite to 
acquaint the Sultan with this circumstance ; 
but Achmet, disdaining a conversion which 
the immediate fear of death had produced, re- 
jected the plea, and the unhappy prince was 
executed. Brancovani perished next, bewail- 
ing to his last breath, not his own misfortunes 


but the weakness of the youngest born ; last- 
ly, the fate of the Wallachian princess filled 
up the horrid tragedy by her strangulation.— 
These horrors appear to have awakened an 
unusual sympathy even among the obdurate 
Ottomans; for to this hour the deati of Prince 
Brancovani and his family is the story which 
is dwelt upon to the visitor of the Seven 
Towers, 

The Vizir who was immediately appointed 
by Ali Courmourdgi, the favourite of the Sul- 
tan, (as yet too young to fill that important 
office,) was Youssouf, Aga of the janizaries, 


who had risen gradually from the lowest offi- 


ces of the seraglio. The creature of Ali, he 
failed not to adopt the Russian interest, which 
Ali now protected; when, therefore, Ponia- 
towski, the adroit agent of Charles, proceed- 
ed to congratulate the new Vizir on his ele- 
vation, he was greeted with the ominous 
warning “to carefully abstain from any fur- 
ther intrigue, as, on the slightest discovery he 
should be cast into the Bosphorus, with a 
stone suspended from his neck.” 

The Czar, somewhat ungratefully, retarded 
the performance of those articles to which he 
had pledged his faith, and owed his safety ; 
and this manceuvre becoming known to,the 
Sultan, was sufficient to cost the Vizir his 
life, and to return the Russian envoys to their 
well-known lodgings in the Seven Towers, 
the road to which prison was become nearly 
as familiar to Tolstoi as the way to the Otto- 
man Porte, or Vizir’s palace. 





fool-hardiness of barric«.ding his residence at 
Bender, and resisting the assault of six thou. 
sand Turksand Tartars, until he had caused 
the death of most of his faithful followers, js 
well known to the readers of history, and the 
Turks, who admired his valour, while they 
condemned his rashness, although (irritated at 
the useless massacre of so many of their {il- 
lowers,) magnanimously forbore to injure him; 
overpowered, and almost alone, his sword 
flung from his grasp, into the air, he sank in- 
to the arms of the janizaries, who pressed up- 
onhim. Conducted to Adrianople, and even- 
tually to Diomoiica, a strong city of Bulgaria 
he still lingered there, for a few months long: 
er, until the new Vizir, Ibrahim Pasha, being 
suspected of favouring the cause of the King 
of Sweden, the vacant post of prime minister 
was occupied by Courmourdgi Ali, who had 
so long coveted the power. Charles Xll. 
who knew too well that he could expect no 
aid from the present administrator of the ai- 
fairs of Turkey, forthwith resolved to set out, 
and thereby freed the Ottoman ministers from 
a troublesome and a costly guest, 

During the various vicissitudes which have 
been recorded, Achmet, or rather his minis 
ters, had suffered an opportunity te pass of in- 
flicting a severe wound on the Emperor, and 
even, perhaps, of regaining their lost ascend- 
ancy in Hungary; but the singular apathy, 
or indifference of the Turkish diplomacy, to 
foreign politics, permitted the conjuncture to 
go unimproved. The alliance of Charles XII. 
had been neglected during his triumphant 
campaigns against the King of Poland and 
the Czer; yet his person was respected, and 
his cause espoused, when he was without 
power, and a refugee ; so also, at present, the 


Emperor of Germany, being at peace with 


France and all his neighbours, Achmet as 
sumed a warlike position, and armed by sea 
and Jand. 


gains 
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A hundred vessels of war, and fifty galley. it into a defenceless train of fugitives: Such 


under the command of the Capitan Pasha Gi- 


were assembled in the plains of Adrianople, 
when the arrest of the Venetian envoy, and 
the declaration, that the Sultan had determin- 
ed to regain possession of the Morea, announ- 
ced the approaching war. Jerome Delphino 
had but eight thousand men to defend the 
whole provinee ; however brave, therefore, 
their leader, those troops must eventually 
have yielded to their powerful adversaries, 
had not the Emperor Charles VI., who had 
vyaranteed the peace of Carlowitz, interposed 
with his energetic mediation; as the rejec- 
tion of his propositions brought on the Porte 
the weight of the German armies, the tate of 
the Morea became .necessarily, for a time, a 
secondary consideration. 

Three Austrian armies were employed, and 
the military talent of Eugene airected their 
plans, while a hundred and fifty thousand Ot- 
tomans were guided by the youthful and in- 
experienced Courmourdgi Ali. Burning to 
signalise his valour by some brilliant action, 
presumptuous and violent, he despised his 
great opponent because he hated him and be- 
cause he was a Christian; thus Eugene and 
Ali alike sought each other—impatient for 
battle. The imperial army crossed the Dan- 
ube—the Ottoman host passed the river Saave; 
and at length after some bloody skirmishes, 
the decisive stake was played for near the ci- 
ty of Peterwaradin, where the last peace was 
coneluded. Prince Eugene took possession 
of the same lines as Count Caprara had used 
in 1694 against the same enemies, and the 
Grand Vizir began to besiege him in his en- 
trenched camp. Secure of not being turned 
in their position, the imperialists issued forth 


was again the catastrophe of Peterwaradin 
Courmourdgi, who saw the fatal turn of the 
battle, gallantly threw himself, at the head 
of a seanty band of followers, in the way of 
the pursuing foe, and fought until he was 
vierced with two fatal wounds. Forcibi 
dragged by his adherents from the field, he 
was borne to Carlowitz, where he died on the 
morrow, in transports of rage at the disaster 
of his arms. The spoils of the Turks were 
immense, and the magnificent tent of Cour- 
mourdgi, was the personal prize of the brave 
Jugene, while the reduction of the important 
city of 'Temeswaer was the result of this suc- 
cessful campaign. 

In the ensuing year, the campaign opened 
under the most important appearances, as the 
conqueror of Zenta and Peterwaradin was at- 
tended by a crowd of Christian nobles and 
princes, and an army of an hundred and fifty 
thousand men. The Ottomans again muster- 
ed an equal force, notwithstanding, that the 
plague desolated the capital and the Ulema 
and members of the divan exclaimed against 
the war. Atchi Ali, the Pasha of Belgrade, 
who was elevated to the Viziriat, was pru- 
dent, brave, and experienced, but the same 
fatality governed the movements and tactics 
of the Ottoman forces, with precisely the 
same fatal results. 

The celebrated city of Belgrade was sur- 
rounded by the army of Prince Eugene, while 
thirty thousand Turks were arrayed for its 
defence within its ample ramparts, when the 
lines of the Prince were invested by the 
Turkish host, who appeared on the heights 
of Cruscha, overlooking the imperialists, and 
the German forces were again, as at Peter- 
waradin, enclosed and besieged in their camp. 
The Prince commanded, that at the break of 


to the attaek, and for a time the impetuosity of|day the army should form in columns, and 


the Turks overwhelmed their right wing, and 
even penetrated into the imperial lines; they 
had piereed through the first entrenchments, 
and advanced as far as the second ; two field 
marshals were slain, and the Turks believed 
the victory to be gained, when the approach 
of the Count de Palfy at the head of the im- 


perial cavalry, and the renewed resistance of|the ill-maintained contest of Cruscha. 


the foot soldiers, sufficed at once to throw the 
violent but unsteady columns of the Ottomans 
into irremediable disorder. Defeat upon de- 
feat has proved, that there exists no moral 
sustentation in the Turkish character against 
the effect of sudden panic, and a total absence 


march out of their intrenchments to attack 
the foe. They were repulsed, and attacked 
in their turn; awhile victorious, the Turks 
were finally overthrown,when Eugene brought 
up in person his second line and his reserye ; 
thus Atchi Ali was in a short time completely 
defeated. Such were the circumstances of 
Pursu- 
ed to the heights, and charged by the impe- 
rial columns, the whole ‘Turkish army took 
to flight, leaving their camp and stores a prey 
to the victors, and as the camp was altogether 
uninjured, it presented the appearance of an 
immense city, being filled with riches and 


of discipline, bereaves the Ottoman soldier of| with warlike stores. 


confidence in his commanders, if, therefore, 
they are once deprived of the stimulating ex- 
citement which numbers, and mutual cries, 
and encouragement, keep up, they abandon 
every feeling of union or of retreat, and the 
instinet, quaintly described by the French 
words, suave qui peut, dissolves in a few 


minutes a once powerful army, and reduces 


The city of Belgrade was surrendered at 
once by its intimidated garrison; Saboz and 
Selymbria followed its example, and the 
Grand Vizir rallied with difficulty thirty thou- 
sand soldiers at Nissa, to defend the defiles 
which interpose between Thrace and the 
capital. 

Achmet, affrighted at such a dreadful de- 
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feat, sent to sue for peace at Vienna ; but thejstill to emanate solely from the scribes, who, 
Emperor, elated at his advantages, required| powerful class derived a main portion of the}, 


the cession of Servia, Bosnia, and a portion profits, as wellas influence, from these 
of Moldavia, as far as to the Dniester. While|bours. Four of the highest personages 
the Turkish counsellors paused on ratifying|the empire were named as inspectors of the 
such disastrous terms, (which, however, they | imperial press; and this source of intelligone, 
had no means of resisting,) the flames of war] was established in the valley of Kyat-Khang: 


lit. 


Sw 


ence 


lighted up in Europe by the ambition of Al-jand thus, of all the people and kingdoms ,; 
beroni, minister of Phillip V., King of Spain,|Islam, the Ottomans only lay claim to tip 


secured much better terms for the Ottoman|credit of having begun to cultivate the, 
Porte. The Turkish ministers were wel!]ences, by the creation of a national printing. 


satisfied to sign the peace of Passarowitz, ce- 
ding the fortresses of Temeswaer and Belgrade 
and the Venetians also were secured in the 
peaceable possession of the Morea. 
Not only did the Ottomans exercise their 
usual pride in the progress of the negotiation; 
but, by their noble adherence to, and support 
of Ragotski, they fulfilled, to the letter, every 
honourable engagement contracted with that 
unfortunate prince, as, surrounded by a few 
faithful Trausylvanians, he had a,residence at 
Rodosto, near Salonica, and a thaim ofa hun- 
dred piasters daily assigned for his support. 
It has been usually made the peculiar glory 

of the reign of the amiable Selim, that he first 
established a printing-press at Constantinople; 
but a sense of justice leads us to show that, 
in fact, this event took place as early as the 
ear 1726, under the reign of Achmet IIL— 
he Vizir Atchi Pasha was the victim of the 
unfortunate result of the battle of Belgrade, 
and his successor, the Kaimakan Ibrahim, was 
careless and voluptuous; still, with these faults, 
he had penetration enough to conceive the 
desire of rectifying the defects of his own 
country, by an appreciation of the general 
system of the European states; and according- 
ly Mehemet-effendi, the enlightened negotia- 
tor of the peace of Passarowitz, was, in 1721, 
deputed upon a special embassy to Louis XV. 
he particulars of the embassy are not less 
important than they are amusing, from the 
Asiatic turn of expression and opinions ex- 
pressed on the habitsand customs of Rurope ; 
for Mehemet-effendi preserved a journal of 
his mission. Among other presents to his 


SC]. 


press. At Kyat-Khana, under the USpices 
the government, and by the raunificence of 
Said-eflendi aiding the Jabours of Ibrahjp, 
the newly instituted presses rapidly produc) 
an Arabic and Turkish dictionary, which wa 
followed by an account of the maritime wars 
of the Ottomans ; the History of the erupiiq, 
of the Afghans, and of their wars with Pers: 
a History of the West Indies, of Timour K hay, 
of ancientand modern Egypt ; a Treatise yy 
the Compass ; a set of Chronological Tables: 
the Ottoman Annals; the Annals of Raschii. 
effendi, wherein are found the Journal of tie 
Embassy of Mehemet-effendi; and lastly, ; 
History of the wars of Bosnia: All thew 
works, which claim a distinguished notice 
among the annals of the Ottoman sovereigns, 
convey a far more favourable standard of the 
literary character of the Turkish capita, 
than the limited acquaintance of European 
in general with the feelings and customs of 
this singular people usually permit them t 

entertain. 

While such a distinguished invention was 
conferring a marked distinction on the reign 
of Achmet, a political revolution tgok place 
in Persia, which overturned the throne of the 
Sophi race, and changed all the relations o/ 
this interesting and important portion of Asia. 
From Ismail the founder of the throne of 
the Sophi dynasty, Persia had successively 
been governed by chosen princes of that il- 
lustrious race. Shah Hussain, the conten 
porary of Achmet, alienated the affections of 
his people by his imbecility, and filled up the 
measure of the misfortunes of his country.— 


master, he must have astonished him by the}The Afghans, originally a native race of the 
plans of Versailles and Marly; but the most] province of Shirwan, (the Gozan and Resen 
inestimable boon procured by the talents and|of Scripture,) which borders on the Caspian 
acumen of Mehemet was the art of printing,|sea, had been dragged thence into Candabiar, 
borne to the waters of the Bosphorus by Said-|on the confines of India, to people the deserts 
effendi, the son of Mehemet, who, on his re- | which the fierce cruelty of the conqueror 
turn to Constantinople, immediately obtained | mour had created. This warlike race, always 
a formal grant to realize his ardent desire of| inured to arms, had revolted against the weak 
naturalizing this the greatest effort of human} Hussain Shah, and, under the command o! 
invention. Associating in his labours the ren-| Merveis, they penetrated to the capital of 
egade Ibrahim, since named Basmadgy, or} Persia, and forced the reluctant and pusillani- 
the printer, Said-effendi obtained of the Grand|mous Shah to espouse his daughter to the 
Vizir and of the Mufti the amplest permission] barbarian Merveis Khan; Thamas Khan, the 
to print any of the works existing in the Ara-| yougest of the Persian princes, flying from 
bic language on history or the sciences. The|Ispahan, disputed, inch by inch, with Merveis, 
sagacity of Said commenced by a solemn ex-|the inheritance of his fathers, when a neW 
ception of the Koran, the Sunnas, and doctri-|revolution occurred, wherein Merveis was 





nal books of the Ulema, all of which were| massacred, and Ashreff, his cousin, succeeded 
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' sia was thusa prey to her internal and for- 
"eign foes, the 
) availed themselves ot her deplorable condi- 
= sion of the provinces of Shirwan, of Mazan- 
' deran, of Ghilan, and the shores of the Cas- 


= when the prospect of dividing the spoils of 


‘ hardihood and courage of Selim or Solyman 


' the Turkish 
mines the character of the event;” for how- 





to his power and pretensions. While Per- 
urks and the Russians equaliy 


tion, for the Czar Peter took torcible posses- 


pian sea. Achmet, jealous of these events, 
was about to resume the war against Russia, 


the Persian empire became a joint object of 
these powerful neighbours, and thus sus- 
tained, ‘Turkey succeeded in acquiring more 
splendid conquests in the east, than all the 


could achieve; but the wise saying of Solon, 
however, Was never more verified than in 
the consequences of every Persian war upon 
monarchy—* The end deter- 


ever promising its commencement, or pro- 
gress, this, as well as every former struggle, 
concluded in disgrace and national misfortune. 

The generals of Achmet proceeded from 
victory to victory. They added the strong 
and important kingdom of Georgia to their 
northern frontier, and following up their suc- 
cesses, they completed an impregnable line 
of defence by the acquisition of all Armenia, 
comprising the salt mines of Ararat, the prov- 
inces of Erivan and of Nakshivan. Khadi, 
with the mountainous parts of Tauris, car- 
ried the dominions of Turkey as far as to the 
lake of Ouarmia. While thus, on the north 
and west, she acquired the finest provinces 
of Persia, the Pasha of Bagdad made an alarm- 
ing progress into the very heart of the ancient 
Susiana, penetrating to the site of the once 
celebrated Ecbatana, now known as the fine 
city of Hamadan. Ashreff, disposed to grant 
every thing to acquire the crown which was 
the object of his ambition, proposed to as- 
sure tothe Porte the possession of these splen- 
did acquisitions, in hopes to seat himself on 
the throne of Persia, through the aid of the 
Sultan; the tempting offer was accepted, and 
the usurping Afghan recognised by the Porte 
in 1726, as the sovereign of Persia. The ink 
was scarcely dry on the compact ere a won- 
derful revolution commenced, and a single 
man arose Who reversed the entire fortunes 
ofthe East; that man was Thamas Kouli 
Khan, perhaps better known, after his as- 
suinption of the diadem, as Nadir Shah. A 


few short weeks sufficed to chase Ashreff 


from the throne, and throw him intu the power 
of Kouli Khan, who inflicted on him a mer- 
ited and crue! death, while the puppet of' sov- 
ereigaty, Prince Thamas, soon disappeared 
from the scene, and Nadir Shah became the 
powerful master of the Persian throne. He 
displayed thereon the most marked talents, 
courage, and magnanimity; and his first step 
was to demand from the Turkish Sultan, the 
restitution of those important provinces which 
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Ashreff had formaliy surrendered by treaty. 
The capital of the Ottoman empire had scarce- 
ly ceased its rejoicings and exultation at the 
peace which had crowned the Persian war, 
when the new envoys of Persia denounced 
the vengeance of Nadir Shah, if these cher- 
ished acquisitions were not forthwith given up. 
The surprise and astonishment at such an 
unexpected demand were unbounded ; the ar- 
my had been dismissed, but the Sublime Porte 
rejected the proposed resumption with scorn, 
and prepared two armies to mvade the cen- 
tre and north of Persia. It was near Hama- 
dan, that the first celebrated encounter took 
place, wherein Nadir Shah manifested those 
military talents which placed him among the 
most distinguished of Mastern commanders.— 
The Turks, enveloped on all sides by his 
mancuvres,, were cut to pieces, and were 
completely defeated, and Nadir Shah, with 
the celerity which marked henceforth his 
movements, marching forthwith into the prov- 
ince of Ardebeil, succeeded in completely 
surprising and defeating his foe, whereby 
Tauris and all Ardebeil became freed from 
the Ottoman forces. 

An act of cruelty, characteristic of Nadir, 
Was perpetrated by him after these signal 
successes, Which eventually overturned the 
throne of Achmet. Nadir had commanded 
three hundred captives to be deprived of their 
noses and ears, and in that mutilated state, to 
be sent back into Turkey, in retaliation for 
the cruelties committed in their invasion; the 
ernel order was promptly obeyed, and the 
Grand Vizir Ibrahim, willing to counteract 
the impression which the appearance of so 
many disfigured fugitives might cause, whose 
plaints too probably might excite a popular 
discontent, dispatched ordersat once to sink 
the vessels which bore these unfortunates 
on their voyage to the Turkish capital. This 
black deed of national treachery also was 
done, but a fatal witness survived in Ali Pa- 
trona, Who conceived and accomplished the 
rash project of changing the whole system of 
the state. 

On the 28th of September Patrona, with 
merely six or eight janizaries, repaired to 
the Atmeidan, where they soon assembled 
about thirty soldiers, who choose him for their 
chief, and their first step was to denounce the 
creat, and especially the Vizirs. While the 
hope of plunder excited some, revenge enlist- 
ed others. The opportune absence of the 
ministers and the Sultan from the capital, left 
the murmuring populace open to the daring 
projects of Patrona and his seditious follow- 
ers; and ere twenty-four hours had elapsed, 
the rebellion was too widely developed and 
supported to allow of any prospect of opposi- 
tion. The usual steps produced the usual 
results, At first they murmured, then they 
coalesced; by and by increased numbers _pro- 
duced fresh demands; soon the chief officers 






















































































































































































































































































































of the state were sacrificed ; and after glut- 
ting their revenge on their senseless and mu- 
tilated corpses, the insurrectionary leaders 
demanded the deposition of the Sultan him- 
self. Achmet, in this extremity, seeing that 
he was deserted by the Ulema, and threaten- 
ed by rebellious soldiery, emulated the mag- 
nanimity of Mustapha. Himself repairing to 
the apartment of his nephew Mahmoud, he 
conducted him to the Hazoda, and saluted him 
as Emperor; then he immediately retired 
into the chamber from whence he had just 
released his successor. 

Thus, after the reign of twenty-sever 


years, which had often been marked by signal 
successes, and during which he had often 
shown those talents which deserved the grati- 
tude and support of his fickle people, the un- 
fortunate Achmet beheld himself the third 
Emperor whom the changeableness of the 
Turkish race had compelled to abdicate the 


supreme authority within the short space of 
half a century. 


CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 


Leopold 1. 1703 

Germany ¢ Joseph Wit 
(Charles VI. 1740 

4 \nne 14 
England, George L. 727 
( George It- 170 
Sweden.—Char es XII. 1713 
Russia.—Peter the Great, 1724 


[The coinage of the reign of Achmet at- 
tained a considerable degree of excellence, 
and a change also took place from the name 
of the imperial capital Constantinople, to Is- 
lambul. } 


CHAPTER XXV., 


MAHMOUD I.—TWENTY-FOURTH REIGN. 


H. 1143—a. pb. 1730. 


Tue rebels, having learned the abdication 
of Achmet, indulged themselves in every spe- 
cies of license and of rejoicing, as if the em- 
pire had been delivered from the most cruel 
tyrant. Mahtoud was proclaimed the same 
day; but, in fact, the whole effective power of 
the state was vested for a short time in the 
hands of Patrona and of his accomplices; for 
affecting still to wear the common dress of the 
janizary, Patrona enacted, in the streets of 
Constantinople, the part of the Neapolitan 
Massaniello, and exercised the most despotic 
power. 

When Mahmoud, on the 5th day of his 
reign, went in state to the mosque of Ayoub, 
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perial procession passed between two rows of 


the janizaries, topachis, and gebezis, all yp. 
armed, according to the imperial etiquette, 
The rebels alone attended with arms, and 
wearing the red turban, whereby they distip. 
guished themselves; and Patrona at the; 
head, mounted ona superb charger, splendidly 
harnessed, affected to blend the common ha}, 
its of the janizary with the most lavish pomp, 


continually casting handfuls of sequins among 


the populace. Yet the daring rebel, wit) 







Mousla and Ali, his two chief accomplices, 
could not long turn aside the bias of the pul. 
ijlic feeling from returning to its usual curreyy 
of hnmble and tacit subjection, until some new 
meident should lead to a new cause of exp). 
sion. ‘The campat the At-Meidan was broken 
up; the janizaries had retired to their respec. 
tive odas, and the influence of Patrona dimip. 
ished day by day; the return of the Capitan 
Pasha into the port of Constantinople at once 
decided the punishment of the rebel and his 
accomplices. Summoned to the divan upon 
business of high importance, the Grand Vizir 
announced the elevation of Patrona and his 
two accomplices to Pashaliks; but Patrona, 
who knew the snare lurking under such 4 
destination, no sooner opened his lips to reject 
the dignity, than the scimitar of Ginum-Cov. 
gia, the Capitan Pasha, leid him headless on 
the pavement, and his two confidents and thirty 
followers were immediately massacred, and as 
quickly forgotten. Two revolts troubled the 
reign of Mahmoud between 1730 and the end 
of the year 1731; but the deposition of the 
Grand Vizir for his negligence on the occa. 
sion of the first revolt, and the enegy of his 
successor Cabakulak in extinguishing the 
other, deserves only our brief notice. The 
germs of uneasiness, however, still Jurked in 
the capital; a vigilant police detected the se- 
cret standards and preparations for a general 
rising ; the Grand Vizir beeame exiled for his 
culpable ignorance of the threatening danger, 
the seals of empire were then bestowed upon 
Topal Osman, Pasha of Silistria. As these 
frequent changes were, in fact, part of the 
systein of rule of Mahmoud, it may be desira- 
ble to notice the cause of this innovation. Cal- 
led to the throne by rebels, the Sultan directed 
all his efforts to ward off any similar attempts 
against his authority; and his Kislar-aga, a 
wary and experienced character, who had 
witnessed the two revolts of 1702 and 1730, 
counselled Mahmoud to keep the real power 
in his own hands, often to re-appoint a new 
Grand Vizir, and never on any account to 
continue the same person in that eminent sta- 
tion above three years. Mahmoud strictly 
adhered to the sagacious advice, and thus con- 
tinuaily innovated on the former practice in 
that branch of the body politic, which, without 
being a matter of law, had become perfectly a 
matter of usage. 





to be girt with the scimitar of Osman, the im- 





Topal Osman was of a character noble, 
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_ and fifty thousand men. 
' place under the walls of Bagdad, wherein 
_ the Persians were totally defeated, and Nadir 
_ grievously wounded; while the ferocity of the 


Mahmoud 1. 


enerous, and brave; the incidents of his early 


iife have supplied many a similar tale with in- 


: cident and zest. Charged, in 1698, with an 
order of the Emperor's for Grand Cairo, the 


bark was assailed on her passage, and captur- 
ed by a Spanish corsair, who dragged his cap- 
tives to Malta. While they were exposed 
there as slaves, a Marseillois, named Arniaud, 
struck with the air of Osman, then only 25 

ears of ages became so deeply interested in 
his fate, that he at length testified these feel- 
ings to the youthful Mussulman, who calmly 
said, “ As you are moved at my fate, doa noble 
action; buy me, and give me liberty; you shall 
not repent of it.” ‘he Corsair demanded a 
thousand sequins; but Arniaud at length 


brought it back to six hundred, when he paid 
at once his ransom. 
~ him to his home; and, having had him healed 
~ of his wounds, he restored him to freedom and 


He afterwards admitted 


to his native country. The humble Osman 
became successively Seraskier of the Morea, 
and the Pasha of Roumelia. In every position 
he manifested his gratitude in the most strik- 
ing manner; and when elevated to the Vizir- 


iat, his first thought was of Arniaud, and of 


inviting him to Constantinople. Osman held 


~ him in his embrace, and delighted to narrate 
- the circumstance, which all the officers of his 


house repeated with astonishment, “ Behold 
the Aga! the patron of the Vizir! behold him 


_ who is the preserver of our master ;” and Ar- 


niaud, after enjoying the grateful reception 
given him, retired loaded with the Vizir’s 
bouties to his native place. The war still 
continued with Persia, and Ottoman forces 


- had regained some portion of Erivan, when, 
faithful to the policy when he had adopted, 
- Mahmoud recalled Ali Pasha, the successor 
_ of Rustan, from the army; and Osman, de- 
' posed from the Viziriat, under a charge of fav- 


ouring the Giaours, was sent to replace him, 
with the title of Pasha of three tails, or Vizir. 
The safety of Bagdad was menaced by the 


» much dreaded Nadir Shah; thither Osman 


directed his steps with an ariny of one hundred 
A furious battle took 


Turks elevated the hideous trophy of a pillar 
garnished with niches of huinan heads, an 


- outrage which humanity had been spared the 


sight of since the era of Timour Khan. Os- 
man was unable to profit by his victory, owing 
to the vast deserts which separate the Persian 
provinces, and his total want of the proper 
supplies, for the same intrigue which had de- 
prived him of the Viziriat, denied hin any 
kind of support; however, resources in his 
own character and feputation; and the neigh- 
bouring Arab tribes, upon the faith of his pro- 
tises,brought him supplies ; but he had scarce- 
ly collected tegether the half of his origi- 
nal force, ere the fierce and indomitable Nadir 





398 
had forced the defiles, and again was prepared 
to attack Osman. ‘The Ottomans remained in 
their intrenched camp at Kerkhoud, and Nadir 
again tried his strength with Osman, only to 
be vanquished; the Persian army was pursued 
beyond Keilan, and Nadir Shah, disheartened 
at his losses, made overtures for peace. Os< 
man proudly replied, ‘ that his Sublime Mas« 
ter did not make treaties with usurpers.” 

The necessary supplies to maintain such a 
powerful attitude were totally denied to him. 
Neglected or forgotten, he was compelled to 
enter upon the campaign of 1734, with a 
weakened army and divided forces; a battle 
soon again ensued, wherein the Ottomans 
were overpowered, and the brave Osman slain; 
and the remains of the Turkish forces fled be- 
yond Tauris, and towards Diarbekir. The 
important city of Bagdad was again threaten- 
ed; and the fortunes of Nadir henecforth re- 
tained the ascendant which he had acquired. 
A fresh army of sixty-six thousand men, led 
by Abdalla, the brother in-law of the Sultan, 
hastened to the vicinity of Erivan, and there 
suilvred a most signal defeat. This disaster 
brought about a peace with Persia. The 
Porte relinquished Georgia, and opened the 
sacred territory of Mecca to the visits of the 
Persian pilgrims: and, after all the prospects 
of the Ottoman Porte, and such torrents of 
bloodshed, the general boundaries resumed 
nearly their former outlines. It was in 1754 
that the contest for the throne of Poland be- 
tween Augustus the Third, Elector of Saxony, 
and Stanislaus Leczinsky,renewed the contests 
in Europe, and rendered: it probable that the 
Ottoman Porte would become involved in the 
consequences; for the government of Mah- 
moud arranged their plans with such extreme 
vaeillation and indiscretion, that having, by 
the publicity of their armaments, excited the 
resentment of the Russian Empress Anne, 
they at length found themselves involved in 
hostilities, single-handed, with the colossal 
power of Russia; while the Emperor of Ger- 
inany Was strenuously making preparations to 
join his forces to those of the Czarina. Scarce- 
ly had the successor of Ali Pasha seated him- 
self in the Viziriat, when the declaration of 
war by the court of Petersburg was received 
at Constantinople. Mahmoud, either from be- 
ing more enlightened, or still anxious for peace, 
forbore to confine the Russian envoys in the 
Seven Towers; and the Russians opened the 
campaign of 1736, by the attack on the Kri- 
nea, for the subjugation of which the famed 
Marshal Munich led a numerous Rusian army. 
The lines of Precop, which might have served 
for an impregnable defence, had they bees 
maintained with skill and adequate military 
science, were turned by the manceuvres of 
Munich; and, having burst into the peninsula, 
he proceeded to lay siege to Azoph, of which 
he soon became master. Jlis next important 
conquest was the city of Oczakow, situated om 
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the right bank of the Boristhenes, and near 
the mouth of the river; the explosion of its 
powder magazines, the effects of a-chance 
bomb thrown into the works, produced such 
consternation, that the fortress was surrender- 
ed almost instantly to the fortunate marshal, 
who gloriously finished the campaign by the 
capture of Kibournou, the key of the river 
Dnieper. 

The year 1737 opened with the most unfa- 
vourable appearances; for the Emperor of 
Germany, joining uis pretensions to those of 
the Russian empress, with his armies fully 
prepared for war, invaded at the same time 
the provinces of Servia, Bosnia and Walla- 
chia. The Sultan, Mahmoud desired peace, 
and anxiously sought for it; but the German 
emperor, elated at his favourable prospects, 
demanded the cession of these important pro- 
vinces as the price of his mediation ; and the 
Turkish mind inflamed by such unreasona- 
ble demands, rejected fiercely the idea of 
these dismemberments, and passed at once 
from despondency to fury ; and Ismael Pacha 
the Vizir, fell a victim to his inactivity in the 
preceding campaign, his predecessor being 
sent into exile,and his Kiai beheaded; the 
seals of office were bestowed on Sighen. 

The Turks possessed among them an Euro- 
pean of extraordinary energy and talent, the 
celebrated Count de Bonneval, whose appear- 
ance and assistance seemed as opportune to 
the Mussulman world as the talents of 'The- 
mistocles were to Artaxerxes; for, under the 
influence of his counsels, the Ottomans took 
the field against the imperialists with an ex- 
cess. of spirit and enthusiasm; which was 
strongly contrasted with their dislike to com- 
bat against the Russians in the inclement des- 
erts of the Ukraine, whereby a total change 
of fortune attended the proceedings of the 
hostile powers. ‘The Count of Seckendorff 
had taken Nissa, and was preparing to be- 
siege Widdin ,on the Danube, as the Grand 
Vizir pressed forward to attack his corps, an 
engagement ensued, so decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of the Turks, that Count Seckendorff 
was compelled to evacuate Servia, with the 
loss of a third of his troops, while Nissa soon 
opened her gates. In Bosnia, the Prince of 
Saxe Hildbourghausen was still more unfor- 
tunate, for the ‘Turks stormed his entrenched 
camp, and gained a complete victory, dispers- 
ing the whole of his forces, and eminent suc- 
cess attended in every quarter the Ottoman 
arms. Itis highly probable that one main 
cause of this change of fortune was the divi- 
sion of the imperial forces, into four detach- 
ments, combating at once in four frontier 
points, whereby the war became a contest of 
skirmishing and partisan warfare, wherein 
the Turk always shines, and for which the 
native possessors of the soil have such import- 
ant advantages. The Grand Vizir having 
made a triumphant entry into Constantinople, 
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and gratified the people by depositing at th 
fect of his master, the keys of five important 
places captured in this campaign. Sighey, 
soon, however, was destined, notwithstanding 
his good fortune, to experience the usuaj 
changetul policy of Mahmoud; for scarcely 
had he departed, in the spring of 1739, jor 
the rendezvous of the Ottoman army, on the 
plains of Adrianople, than the Capidgi Bashi 
appeared todemand the imperial seals, and ty 
accord to him the choice of his place of 
exile. 

‘Phe Pasha Elwas, the conqueror of Orsowa 
was the successor to the Viziriat, who leaving 
the care of watching the movements of Mar- 
sha! Munich to the Tartar Khan of the Cr. 
mea, directed the whole military force of the 
empire against the city of Belgrade, the key 
of the Turkish provinces on the Danube— 
The Count de Wallis, who commanded the 
imperialists, endeavoured in vain to interpose 
against the overwhelming superiority of the 
Ottomans. The Count, after being deteated 
in two encounters, had his entrenched camp 
carried by assault; when the Grand Vizir 
pursued his retreat with such vigour as to 
drive the Count to seek refuge, with the rel- 
ics of his forces, within the ample circle of 
Belgrade. Master of the course of the Dan 
ube, and seconded by a numerous artillery, 
which made a great impression on the fortif- 
cations, the ardour of the janizaries murmur 
ed because the signal for an assault was not 
given; but Elwas Pasha evidenced as imuch 
prudence and sagacity as he had exhibited 
traits of courage. Displaying the whole force 
of his army, he invited the plenipotentiaries 
of Austria to treat for peace, under the friend 
ly mediation of France ; and, assisted by the 
able talents of Mehemet Raghib, he succee¢ 
ed in dietating the law to the negotiators. ‘To 
the observations of the imperial negotiator, 
he repked with noble firmness, that the bad 
faith of Austria had been the sole cause of 
the war, wherein God had favoured the Mus 
sulmans, and had espoused the just cause: 
“there is but one God, I have only one worl, 
and that is Belgrade—Belgrade, untouched i 
its fortifications, shall be restored to my Sub- 
lime Emperor, and for that price he will sign 
a peace.” Wallis and Count Nieperg finally 
yielded to the uncompromising Ottoman, ané 
the peace oi Belgrade was signed on the first 
of September, 1739, which nullified the treaty 
of Passarowitz, and re-established the rivers 
Danube, Save, and Unna, for the boundaries 
of the two empires. 

The pacification with the imperial cour 
was also soon followed by another, which was 
most desirable to the Porte, with the Empress 
Anne. The war had been uniformly success 
ful to her arms; but it fatigued and embat- 
rassed her politics, which looked to another 
direction than towards the anarshes of the 
Ukraine aud the Crimea; hence she restored 
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of Belgrade, which, instead of being a truee, 


her conquests of Choezim and Moldavia, and 
~ aereed to the demolition of the port of Azoph; 
“5 


| but she obtained an annulment of all previous 
national treaties or compacts anterior to that 


was declared to be a perpétual treaty of peac@| 
and this recognition, became, in course of 
*time, of much importance, and effaced the 
7 recollections of the treaty of Prath. The 
Sultan also consented to recognise the Czari- 
na’s title of Empress; and this seemingly 
trivial or courteous formality, was, in fact, a 
© concession of singular importance in the eyes 

of the Ottomans, with whom “ words are 

things.” Inthe then incipient, but, so shortly 
S after that time, very unequal rivalry of the 
> the Russians and Mussulmans, every step of 
| progressive ambition, on the one part, as well 
Sas retrograde step on the other side, desery- 
© esto be fully investigated, and diligently re- 
> corded. 

The same period saw the Ottoman Porte 
consent to treat with, and admit the court of 
Sweden to its alliance, and to commute the 

) debts of her sovereign, Charles XIL., for the 
present of a vessel of war, and of thirty thou- 
sand muskets, 

The treaty of Belgrade thus established 
~ the general peace which the Turkish empire 
- so much needed ; but the Grand Vizir Elwas, 
instead of being recompensed for effecting 
the opportune pacification, was disgraced and 
the seals of office were confided to the Kai- 
~ makan Achmet. 

The death of the Emperor Charles VI., the 

_ last male of the illustrious House of Haps- 
_ burg, armed in 1741, all the powers of Europe, 
_ and the Ottoman Emperor, far from rejoicing 
at the prospect of their thus weakening each 
other, did himself the signal credit and honour 
of inviting these Christian princes to a recon- 
ciliation, proffering to them his mediation.— 

The letters written in his name to the éourts 

of Europe breathe the finest sentiments of 
_ national honour and good-will; for such were 

the diplomatic feelings of a court hitherto 
characterised by fanaticism, pride, and dis- 
dain. A silent and inactiwe spectator of the 
_ war, which desolated Europe, until terminated 
by the peace of Aix-la-““hapelle, in 1748, the 

Sultan Mahmoud, far from availing himself 
_ of its chances to annoy his neighbours, volun- 
 tarily allayed any uneasiness on the part of 
_ the court of Vienna, by converting the truce 
into a perpetual peace. 

_ A popular excitement now disturbed the 
' tranquillity of the Sultan; it was caused by 
the folly and ambition of Bekir-aga, the suc- 
_ Cessor to the office and the favour of the old 
and experienced Kislar-aga. He had for his 
assistant a young slave, named Solyman aga, 
and the Armenian Jucumb; this triumvirate 
laid the whole Ottoman state under contribu- 
tion to their insatiable thirst for gold. Filat- 
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nificenee, by frequent presents of the rarest 
articles of the arts, which money could pro- 
cure, the dazzled senses of Mahmoud render- 
ed him wholly the passive instrument of 
the arbitrary exactions aud tyranny of his fa- 
yourite. 

Bekir-aga had already placed himself in 
the frightful danger always impending over 
the head of a marked enemy to the corps of 
the janizaries, by retaining the pay, of sever- 
al companies, and, above all, by scizing upon 
the funds which had been appropriated to 
build certain odas, recently burnt down; 
when the heieht of his infatuation led him to 
commit an outrage wpon the Ulema, the most 
formidable body of the state. 

Anagent of the Bekir’s had been convicted 
before the Mollah of Seutari, which process 
the patron commanded him in vain to reseind ; 
impatient at what he deemed the obstinacy 
of a simple Mollah, his Tehoadar drew a 
whip from his girdle, and had the insolence 
to strike the judge with it as he sat in open 
court. The Mufti instantly laid the outrage 
before the Grand Vizir, who aware of the se- 
cret instigator of the violence, sought to ap- 
pease the Mollah by an offer of the dignity of 
Mollah of Iconium, the highest post of his 
rank ; bat Bekir having imprudently reward- 
ed the Tehoadar, by an appointment toa dis- 
tant lucrative post, the entire body of the 
Ulema combined to work his downfall. On 
the part of the Kislar-aga the most violent 
measures were privately resorted to ; blinded 
by their fury, they hired assassins to strangle 
the unfortunate Mollah and his daughter in 
their beds, and afterwards to fire their dwell- 
ing, soasto give the affair the semblance of 
accident; but this mode of concealment of 
their crime, only added to their guilt and the 
public irritation, and the Ulema swore to re- 
venge the death of the Mollah; at length the 
janizaries entered into the conspiracy, and 
the destruction of the three culprits became 
sealed. 

The throne was inaccessible to the com- 
plaints and petitions of the people, for all ap- 
proach to the Sultan was closed by the watch- 
fulness of the Kislar-aga; soon, however, 
conflagrations in every quarter, which broke 
out for a continuance of more than twenty 
successive nights, announced to the uneasy 
mind of Mahmoud the existence of some pop- 
ular cause of discontent. He began his anx- 
ious perquisitions by the deposition of the 
Grand Vizir ; but he, however, was not the 
victim called for, and the fires on the morrow 
reappeared. Mahmoud, ancertain of their 
origin, then summoned the Mufti, who soon 
revealed to the Sultan the crimes of the Kis- 
lar-aga and his accomplices. Mahmoud, in- 
dulgent to his favourite, would have screened 
him from the public fury by sending him into 
exile to Grand Cairo, but the rage of his peo- 





tering the Sultan’s taste for luxury and mag- 





ple compelled him to render a tardy assent to 
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their wishes, and to execute the Kislar-aga 
and his two agents; after which act of rigour 
the public mind was appeased, and the impe- 
rial Kasna enriched by a prodigious sum in 
gold and precious jewels, produced by the 
confiscation of their ill-gotten spoils. The 
severe justice of Mahmoud, who generally 
was regulated by just views, repressed all the 
subordinate depredators; but age augmented 
his suspicions, and the privation of any issue 
infused deep inquietude into his lot. Direct- 
ing his views to the maintenance of perfect 
tranquillity and good will throughout the dif- 
ferent orders of his capital, Mahmoud regard- 
ed not the signs of the times in the remote 
parts of his empire, and became scarcely more 
than the governor of the capital; and hence 
he overlooked the appearance, trom the south- 
ern extremity of the Ottoman empire, of that 
simoom, which, sweeping onward from the 
burning deserts of Arabia, had time and op- 
portunity to converta speck on the distant 
horizon into the formidable cloud of enetnies, 
distinguished as the abhorred sect of the Wa- 
habites, 

The province of Yemen originated this off 
set from the schools of the Karmatians, the 
genuine promulgators of the dogmas and anus- 
terities of those warlike fanatics, who, under 
the Kalifts of the Abbaside race, were the 
scourge of Islamism, and the terror of Ara- 
bia, The obscure race of the Wahabites, 
treading in the first steps of the Turks them- 
selves, commenced by obeying a spiritual 
guide in the Sheik Muhammed, and having 
their Othman, or leader, in Ebn Sehand, the 
Prince of Derayah and Delahsa, two districts 
situate in the desert, nearly an hundred 
leagues from Bassorah. 

Sheik Muhammed, a man of talent and ad- 
dress, of the tribe of the Nejedis, undertook 
to become the reformer of Islamism, and to 
bring back the Koran to its primitive simpli- 
city and purity. He took this sacred book for 
his basis, rejecting the glosses of the Sun- 
nites, and reducing Muhammed to the stan- 
dard of a wise man, beloved by God, and an 
instrument only to declare the will of the 
Most High to mankind. Before opening his 
commission, the skilful Sheik laid claim to the 
miracle of a lambent flame having appeared 
on the person of his grandfather, announcing 
the future holy vocation of his descendant; 
and the Sheiks, who interpret these visions, 
declared that tradition had fully established 
the claims in ason of Solyman, the humble 
shepherd of the desert. El Wahab, the son 
of Solyman, saw these prognostics veritied, 
not in his own person, but in that of the Sheik 
Muhammed, of whom he was the father ; and 
these oracular seers of the desert gave the 
sirname of Wahabites to the new sectarians, 
although the Sheik Muhammed was their ac- 
tual legislator. 

The new prophet now issued forth from 


Yemen, and overran the cities of the Euphra- 
tes and of Syria. Rejected, like the Prophet 
Muhammed, in his commencement—re pulsed 
trom Mecca and Damascus—chased from Bav- 
dad and from Bassorah, he returned, atter 
thee years of 11] success, to his native spot, 
The Prince Ebn Sehand was then the ruler 
of a newly formed state, composed of’ various 
tribes, weakened by their wars and dissey. 
sions, but partially knit together and attached 
to his fortunes in consequence of his bravery 
and exploits; confidence and admiration were 
the basis of his authority, and the guarantee 
of his subjects’ fidelity. Ebn Sehand embrac. 
ed the doctrine of the Sheik, and his Arabs 
followed his example, with the more enthusi- 
asm, asa great class of them were of the 
same tribe of the Nejedis, whence Muhan. 
med was descended, and were already secret. 
ly his proselytes; the Sheik Muhammed was 
declared to be Pontiff, and Ebn Sehand the 
commander and leader of those bands of see. 
tarians who prepared to spread their faith by 
their swords; while the city of Derayah soon 
became distinguished as the capital of the 
Wahabites and distinguished in Arabia. The 
character of this community of soldiers con. 
tained all the materials co-operative for the 
promotion of the ambitious views of Ebn Se. 
hand—they were abstemious, robust, cours 
geous, greedy of spoil, and fanatic. He di. 
vided them into select troops of cavaliers; lie 
accustomed them to the severest toils, and 
most violent exercises, which were of daily 
and common occurrence; he armed them 
lightly, and accustomed two of them to mouit 
on each dromedary, whereby they could a: 
complish the longest and most extraordinary 
marches. ‘Would you become rich, power- 
ful, and dreaded,” Ebn Sehand exclaimed to 
his Arabs, as he dismissed them over the yast 
deserts, thus armed and equipped, to surprise 
and plunder their foes, “soldiers, despise 
death!” A further cloud also arose to disturb 
the repose of Mahmoud, who had wholly over- 
looked the formidable race whom we have de: 
scribed, and this manifested itself an the side 
of the Russians, a people ever advancing, an‘ 
drawing tighter and closer the barrier be- 
tween the Ottoman provinces and their own, 
They had gradually peopled, occupied, and 
strengthened, the vast tract of country coti- 
prised between the rivers Dniester and Dnie- 
per. These deserts were the boundary and 
mutual defence of their empires, and it had 
been stipulated by treaties that they should 
remain void and free; but the Russians gra¢- 
ually, and without eclat, established a conti- 
uous line of forts and redoubts, which formed 
a circumvallation around the states of the 
Khan of Tartary. Colonies were founded, to 
which they attracted multitudes of the Wal- 
Jachians and Moldavians, influenced by their 
community of faith ; soon villages and a town 
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became) was designated at Petersburg as 
New Servia; and thus the Russians formed 


with arms, and strengthened by military de- 
fences. ‘The cries and remonstrances of the 
Tartars excited even Mahmoud to cal! upon 
the Empress Elizabeth to suspend these pro- 
ceedings. ‘The court of Petersburg made ev- 
ery requisite promise, and gave positive orders 
to abandon entirely the proceedings; but they 
were merely suspended for a few months, un- 
til the Sultan had relapsed into his usual leth- 
argic indifference. Mahmoud, indeed, drew 
pear the end of his career ; a fistula, either 
negleeted or wrongtully treated, consumed 
the vitals of his constitution, and his end rap- 
idly approached ; but such was the predomin- 
ating anxiety on his mind, to let no cause of 
umbrage from public feeling disturb his tran- 
quility, that not even his imminent danger 
could induce him to suspend the Friday pro- 
cession to St. Sophia, to assist at the public 
prayer. Placed on hischarger, and surround- 
ed by his usual stately attendance, he pro- 
ceeded thither under a mortal suffering; but 
his impradence hastened his end. Although 
supported by the arms of his T’choadars, he 
could scarcely keep onward the very trifling 
space from the mosque to the gate, when, 
sinking into their arms, he was borne into the 
palace, and actually expired in the way be- 
tween the two courts of the seraglio. 

This Sultan’s death took place on the 13th 
of December 1754. Mahmoud was aged fif- 


ty-four. 

in sorrow, and caused universal regret. 
Mahmoud was mild, affable, and humane. 

That he did not want talents, is apparent from 


his domestic and civil policy. He loved and 
cultivated the fine arts, and considerably sof- 


and manners. His choice of a profession led 
him to work specimens of ebony, ivory, * &c. 





*The doctrine of Islamism tezches that no man may 
be above his destiny, from the highest to the lowest ; 
hence, therefore, it is a rule of faith, that each man shall 
learn a vocation whereby he may earn his bread, if pre- 


Kalifs, & Sultans, which commences with the first man : 

“ Adam tilled the ground; Noah was a carpenter ; Abra- 
ham a weaver ; David made coats-of-mail ; Soloman bas- 
kets of the date tree; the Kalif Omar manufactured skins; 
Othman sold eatables, and Ali, the cousin of the Pro- 


evample, the Ottomans make a rule of cultivating some 
art, and the Sultans were the fiist to volunta:ily submit 
to the law ; thus Muhanjmed II. sold flowers, which he 
cultivated ; Solyman the great made slippers; Achmet I. 


in Writing, emblazoned the canonical books with orna 


Muslins, generally the work of females.’ 


. 4 . - | i hs 
ty-eight years, of which he had reigned twen-| Vidual_ in power for as many months. 
tre Hie death plunged Constantinople effendi, the munificent patron of the press, 


phet, hired himself to a master fora salary. After their 
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as matters of ornament, and hence a taste 
was framed in his habits and pursuits for the 
acquisition of bijouterie ; whence a general 
interest was excited for articles of splendour 
and luxury, hitherto unknown in the palaces 
of the rich and powerful ‘Turks.* 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


OTHMAN III,—TWENTY-FIFTH REIGN. 
H. 1168—a. p. 1754. 


OruMan was likewise the son of Mustapha II. 
He left the seraglio at fifty-three years of age 
to ascend the throne, when for the first time 
he beheld other beings than the eunuchs and 
female attendants, by whom he had hitherto 
been surrounded. A perfect stranger to every 
eventtof life, in all respects as void of know- 
ledge as in his infancy, he regarded the pomp 
which now surrounded him as a spectacle, or 
sport; hence he knew no impressions but 
those of childish amusement, and from the 
very first day of his reign he became entirely 
the willing puppet of the Kislar-aga. The 
polities of the old and wary adviser of his pre- 
decessor, had inculeated the importance of 
withdrawing always so great a trust as the 
Viziriat, after an occupation of two or three 
years; but the views of the favourite scarcel 
permitted the continuance of the same Lier 
aid- 


was appointed Vizir, and in that capacity 
gave public audience to the minister of that 
power in whose capital he had acquired such 


the retrieval of the foreign importance of enlightened views. All ge see es — 
Turkey, and the comparative tranquillity of! Commotion to witness the splendid recep- 


tion of the Count de Vergennes; but the Sul- 
tan, who appeared to take more amusement 


tened the fierceness of the Ottoman habits| {0m turning the imperial splendour into mas- 


querade,than in any other diversicn,had scarce- 
ly passed through the solemn introduction of 
the ambassador to the foot of the imperial 
throne, than, divesting himeelf of his robes, 
and attired as one of the Ulema, he was seen 
by all the populace of Constantinople, attend- 


destinated to be so circumstanced ; aud a curious list is} ed only by two of his chaioux, mixing with 
even in Maradja, of the occupations of Patriarchs,|the crowd, and running on foot, sometimes 


before, and sometimes by the side of the am- 
bassador’s procession. Said-effendi was quick- 
ly replaced by Ali-Pasha Oglu, beloved by the 


scarcely had time to become envious of the 
high credit of Ali, the Selictar-aga, ere he 
was dismissed to make way for the favourite. 


made ivory cases and boxes; Achmet Ifl., who excelled) To Selictar-ali now thought he had arrived 
ments permitted in the mosques; Mahmoud |. made] at the point of success; it was, however, the 
tooth-pick eases of ebony and ivory, gold and silver work-| noint of constant inquietude, and in the end 
manship, and bijouterie; Osman III , as a cabinetmaker. . 

made little secretaries ; Mustapha ITI. had a magnificent 
workshop, where he shut himself up to strike coins aud 
dyes with the officers of his household; Abdu! Hamid | now traced down the Ottoman annals, appears to render 
made bows and arrows; Selim II. chose the painting of | any further notice of the contemporary :overeigns ol Ru 





*The comparatively modern times to which we have 





rope unnecessary. 


soldiers, and esteemed by the people ; but he 
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his destruction. Inattentive to the public 
regulations, a few inadvertencies created 
murmurs, wiich reached the ears of the Sul- 
tan, whose great delight consisted in roaming 
throughout the streets of his capital, and in 
conversing freely with his subjects; and in 
one of these nocturnai rambles, the Sclicitar- 
aga became charged witha more serious in- 
culpation. 

Othman was without offspring, and he be- 
held with jealous hatred the views of his peo- 
ple directed towards the princes his neph- 
ews, the sons of Achmet III.; becoming se- 
verely cruel, in consequence of his suspicious 
apprehensions, Othman had resolved to destroy 
the entire race. ‘I'wo of the princes had per- 
ished by poison; and Mustapha had already 
put the poisoned cup to his lips, when, aware 
of its deadly quality by the taste, he compel- 
led the wretched instrument of his ancle’s 
hate to drain the remainder of the potion, 
which proved its power by stretching him 
breathless on the floor. He, therefore, to- 
gether with Abdul Hamid, regarded each 
day as a boon, of existence unlooked for, and 
soon to terminate; when Othman heard that 
his Vizir, Selictar-ali, had been watched, and 
seen to pass from the apartments of the im- 
wrisoned princes at night, and in disguise.— 

he passions of Othman were so excited, 
that he was with difficulty persuaded to com- 
mit to the proper functionary the bloody office 
of decapitating Selictar-ali, whom he imme- 
diately ordered to be executed. 

The only very particular occurrence which 
marked the short reign of Othman was a tre- 
mendous conflagration, and in this instance it 
was entirely the effect of chance, and laid 
three-fourths of the capital in ashes. It oc- 
curred in 1756, towards the morning, in the 
quarter of the city facing Pera and Galata, 
near where the boats and barges of the Sultan 
are prepared; here the watchman struck the 
signal on the alarum-drums of the janizary 
aga’s tower, which spread the alarming ti- 
dings of fire over Constantinople. Much use- 
ful time was lost, from the police regulation, 
which prchibits any exertions to stop the pro- 
gress of the flames before the arrival of the 
guards: and thus the fire, not being extinguish- 
ed at first, acquired a powerful head. A strong 
north wind drove the flames along the serag- 
lio walls, in which direction the fire seized on 
the palace of the Grand Vizit. All the great 
functionaries labour at the extinction of a con- 
flagration, and even the Sultan in person su- 
perintends the public endeavour; but now 
neither his exertions nor his offers of reward 
could effect any good. The enormous mass 
of St. Sophia blocked up its progress ; until 
the lead which covered the dome at length 
took fire, and ran in liquid torrents upon the 
terrified assistants, who then abandened the 
edifice to its fate. Orders were at length 
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the flames to spend themselves ; when at this 
critical moment the wind, changing from the 
north to the east drove round the flames ty 
intersect the burning edifices. Three streays 
of raging fire appeared to unite to overwheliy 
the centre of the city, and Constantinople pre- 
sented the awful spectacle of an ocean of flare. 
Every effort to repress, appeared to add to the 
evil; an entire corps of janizaries were ep. 
vironed by the flames, and all power of flic} 
blocked us; they had been occupied in the 
demolition of some houses just about to take 
fire ; the cries of these wretched victims ad. 
ded to the horror of the day; and the suy 
was obscured altogether from sight by the 
volumes of ashes and dusky smoke, Which 
hung as a canopy over the whole city. 

Such was the terrible catastrophe which 
consumed three parts of Constantinople, or 
about eighty thousand dwellings. ‘The Porte, 
or palace of the Grand Vizirs, the magazines 
of tents for the armies, with numberless pubs 
lic establishments, khans, and hospitals, be- 
came the prey of the flames. 

The Porte was immediately reconstructed, 
and to secure it inviolate from a similar mis- 
fortune, it was ordered that it should in future 
stand apart from all other buildings, and there- 
fore the adjacent spots were purchased and 
added toits site ; and an incident connected 
with this measure deserves notice, as it marks 
the character of property, and of Eastern 
feelings. An aged woman protested that she 
would not alienate her bit of land, becanse 
she was attached to the property of her fath- 
ers; neither proffers of the most lucrative na- 
ture, nor menaces, could move her from the 
resolve, and when further violence was medi- 
tated, the Sultan forbade it, exclaiming, “ That 
must not be done—that ought not to be done, 
it isher rightful property.” Unquestionably 
private feelings should here have yielded to 
pubhe good, but the circumstance demon- 
strates that the despotism of the Sultan has 
its bounds. During two years of his reign, 
Othman had already employed eight Vizirs: 
he now called to his councils the celebrated 
Mehemet Raghib, unquestionably the most 
able man of his empire. He possessed the 
talents required for his eminent station ; a pro- 
found dissembler, and regardless of every ob- 
ject but the maintenance of his power, the 
whole empire crouched under a rod of iron; 
but his skill, his address, and firmness, could 
not limit or divert the fickleness of Othman; 
this prince made no secret of his intention to 
give Raghib a successor in the Capitan Pa- 
sha, when that officer should revurn from his 
summer collection of the tributes; but a for- 
tuitous illness terminated the life of Othman, 
and perpetuatee the Vizirat of Raghib. Oth- 
man the Third died from the consequence of 
a surgical operation which his intemperance 
had caused. Still preserving his puerility to 
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of witnessing the salute or the Ottoman fleet 
in returning from its cruise in the Archipela- 
wo to the imperial residence ; lhe was there- 
fore borne to the kiosk overlooking the Bos- 
phorus, ina dying state, and expired within 
a few hours after they had returned to the 
palace, in the night of the 25th or 2Uth of 
October. 

Othman reigned only three years, and the 
recital of his public conduct must confirm the 
just estimate of his weak and capricious char- 
acter. But after thus censuring the sove- 
reign, We have this testimony to bear to his 
memory, that he manifested to need only 
proper culture to have become a very differ- 
ent being, in the short duration of his reign. 
he completed the splendid mosque called the 
Nour Osmanie, or the Ottoman Splendour, 
which ranks among the chief of the magnifi- 
cent specimens of Ottoman grandeur; the} 
rich columns which formed the peristile of 
the palace of the regal race of the Attali of 
Pergamus, became part of its interesting or- 
naments; still more to his glory, Othman also 
founded, adjacent to the Nour Osmanie, a 
university or college for the maintenance of 
one hundred and seventy students. As a fur- 
ther testimony also of his love for letters, he 
opened in 1775 the library which bears his 
name, Wherein, among other treasures, are 
deposited two copies of the Koran ; the one 
written by the hand of Ali, the other by that 
of Othman, founder of the ‘Turkish empire ; 
also the astronomical tables of Cassini were 
translated into Turkish; thus manifesting 
traces of intelligence, and a taste capable of 
greater improvement. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
MUSTAPHA ILl.—TWENTY-SIXTH REIGN. 
H. 1171—A. D. 1757. 


Tue death of the Sultan Othman rendered 
the Vizir Mehemet Raghib permanent in tue 
possession of that power, which only the even- 
ing before he had awaited the imperial sur- 
ons to resign, and he hastened to withdraw 
from his imprisonment Prince Mustaplia, to 
proclaim him Sultan: the poison had left visi- 


ble traces of its potency in the pallidness of his) 


features, which Mustapha preserved througli- 
out hislife. His reign was scarcely announced 
before all Constantinople was struck with as- 
tonishmentand dismay,by the news of the sac- 
rilegious pillage and general massacre of the 
sacred caravan to Mecca. The great impor- 
tance attached tothe escort, and the free pas- 
sage of the pilgrims, usually led the Porte to 
pay a particular attention to this circumstance; 
but the fickleness of Othman had removed 
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cratiated himself with the Bedouin tribes,) to 
the pashalik of Aleppo, and the Arabs, indig- 
nant at losing their patron, and at the neglect 
of his suecessor, had collected together, to the 
number of forty thousand men, and succeeded 
in the surprisa] and plunder of the sacred cara- 
van. ‘The incident appeared likely to cloud, 
if not to overthrow the bright prospects of 
Mustapha altogether, had not the adroit Rag- 
hib ascertained that the occurrence had ac- 
tually taken place under the rule of Othman, 
and was referable to the sinister event of his 
death, and not to Mustapha’s accession ; thus 
the public mind was appeased by this fortunate 
explanation, and the sacrifice of the obnoxious 
Kislar-aga, who was the hated favourite of the 
late Sultan. His head was exposed at the se- 
raglio gate in a silver dish, with an inscription, 
“that he was punished as a trator against the 
faith, and for having been the cause of the 
sacrilege committed by the Arabs against the 
sacred caravan,” in which he had certainly no 
part. The minds of the populace now became 
appeased, and Mustapha’s rule commenced 
with unclouded auspices; youngest son of the 
Sultan Achmet, he had been a prisoner for 
twenty-seven years, and was forty-two years 
of age when he mounted the imperial throne, 
The Sultan, aided by his able Vizir, endeav- 
oured to introduce order into the state, and to 
renew its wasted energies. Severe sumptuary 
laws, enforced rigidly by Mustapha, attest the 
progress of luxury, which had rapidly increa- 
sed under the late sovereigns; and a revolt, 
of a kind unknown hitherto among the Otto- 
mans, broke out during the pressure of a very 
grievous famine, partly caused by the ship- 
wreck of seventy vessels from the Black Sea, 
laden with corn, the chief hope of Constanti- 
nople. "The disturbance was principally head- 
ed by females, who broke open the granaries, 
and continued their violence and clamours un- 
til a partial distribution of the scanty supplies 
again restored tranquillity. 

Notwithstanding the disposition of the Sul- 
tan and his minister to renew the warlike en- 
terprises, so suited to the genius and early im- 
pressions of the Ottoman soldiery, a profound 
peace reigned throughout the empire; and the 
Ulema, hostile to war, declared it to be contra- 
ry to the Koran to disturb a peace, the condi- 
tions whereof were punctually fulfilled. After 
live years exercise of the supreme power un- 
der Mustapha, in 1762, died Mehemet Raghib, 
the mostableand experienced statesman which 
Turkey had possessed since the distinguished 
Achmed Kiuperli, and the character of Raghib 
is inscribed among the list of public benefac- 
tors. 

i fis enlightened mind proposed to secure the 
capital from the future ravages of the plague, 
by establishing lazarettoes oa the Islands of 
the Princes; but the views of the people 
whom he sought to benefit were not matured 
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ed by literary talents, Raghib then founded a 
library, which he gave by his will to the pub- 
lic; and on the entrance is marked this sim- 
ple inscription, “ Honour and glory to God; 
in submission to the will of God, and in hope 
of pleasing him, Mehemet, Grand Vizir. sur- 
named Raghib,or the Studious, has founded this 
establishment in the year of the Hejira 1176,” 
a. D. 1762. He is not only signalized by his love 
of letters,* but Raghib also cultivated literature 
in hisown person. Among other works, he is 
the author of Collections in Morals and Philoso- 
phy in Arabic ; of the Finic Raghib, or Vessel 
of Men of Letters; of the Manketata, or Cho- 
sen Sentences and remarkable Words; also a 
Collection of Letters and State Papers of his 
own Life. Du Halde’s China was translating 
into Turkish under Raghib’s inspection, but 





* No part of the Turkish annals can offer a better point 
for the brief sketch exhibited of the principal literary es- 
tablishments of the Turkish capital by M Schulz, a Ger- 
man professor, who, speaking of the libraries of Constan- 
tinople, in a letter da'ed September, 1826, observes »—"[t 
is difficult to say how many libraries there are in the vast 
surface of Constantinople ; there exist a number scarcely 
known to any body, which are rich in valuable works. I 
have already visited thirty. Sultan Mustapha's, the Yeni- 
djami, 8S. Bajazet's, Raghib Pasha’s, Ibrahim P. Kiu- 
perli’s, Aschour etlendi’s, Mourad Motlab, Kilitch Ali P., 
the Library of the Pages of the Grand Seignior at Galata 
Serei, the Dervises Mewlewi, the Osmanlis, Solimania, 
8, Abul Hamid, Athif-effendi, Faiz-ullah, Aya sofiah, 8. 
Muhammed, Ali P. Hakim Ogtu, Veli-effendi, Taufik-ef. 
fendi, Djourilli Ali P., Merzfouni P., Salik Zadi, Rus 
tan P., Merzih P,, Amaradja P.,Agoub Ansair, the 
Library of the Aga.” All these establishments are for 
the most part very rich, Among other works, M. Schulz 
notices Ib Alathir, in two enormous folio volumes, at the 
library of Raghib Pasha , and in six volumes of less bulk 
in that of Athif. The works of Ibn adim, on Damascus 
and on Aleppo, are colossal productions ; the former alone 
being fiom twenty to twenty-two thousand pages in fo- 
lio of very small writing = Lbn-khaldoun (@ translation of 
whose valuable history is now preparing in England) is 
found in the fibrary of Ibrahim Pasha In seven volumes, 
also the history of Ibn-aladim. Even such short notices 
show bow much the pub ic may expect from the commu- 
nications of M. Hammer on Turkish history and literature 
—a work digested in the spirit of research and freedom, 
without the personal feelings disqualifying most of our 
modern travellers from a just apprecation of Turkish 
character, to whom the mainspring has also usually been 
wanting, namely, a familiar acquaintance with the Ara- 
bic and ‘Turkish tongues. 

The first volume of M. Hammer's work is wholly given 
to the city of Constantinople ; the faubourgs of that city. 
and the Bosphorus, to the eutrance of the Black Bea, 
form.the secoud — It will particularize the climate, varia- 
tions of atmosphere, ear/hquakes, and na‘ural produc- 
tions; the whole of the wails, buildings, and public es 
tablishments baths, resetvoirs, places of commerce, for- 
tifications, marine, artillery, &c. The whole of the shores 
of the Bosphorus; the European side from Tophana to 
the Black Sea; and, on the Asiatic, from Scutari, will be 
given. M. Hammer enters also deeply into the traces of 
Pagan ri'es, and the temples consecrated to the divinities 
of Paganism ; very striking coincidences are given with 
references to the celebrated work of M. Creuzer on the 
Religions of Antiquity. Constantinople reckons also ten 
academies or colleges, for the culiivation of literature, 
which are monuments of imperial munificence :— 


The Academy of St. Sophia, founded by Muham- 


med II, nie 1453 
« 4 Muhammed, appertaining to the 

mosque socalled, = * 1471 
“ ¥ Sultan Bajazet IL 1505 
“ 6 Selim L. 1514 
“ — the Solimania ; the Sultana Michu- 


mah, founded by Solyman T., Kilig- 
ali or Occhiali, the Capitan Pasha 
of Selim L.; Achmet 1. 

“ Osman HIL., began by Sultan Mab- 
moud I.; Mustapha II. 
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was dropped at his decease. His finesse ang 
expertness kept off the dangers incidenta} ty 
his dignity; for which purpose he eyen sue. 
ceeded in the dangerous expedient of discra. 
cing and exiling the Mufti, with all other jp. 
ferior rivals. The Sultan continued to treaq 
in the steps of his late Vizir, and to acenmy. 
late treasures for the realization of his amp}j. 
tious projects, when, in 1763, the birth of 
son, the amiable and unfortunate Selim I., 
filled Constantinople with joy, and the enthy. 
siasm of the capital was indulged in the fest). 
vities of unbridled saturnalia for ten succes. 
sive days. 

The counsels of the Porte were no longer 
directed to conquer, but to preserve; and the 
brillant fame of Frederic I., which had filled 
Europe with his military renown, had reached 
even the Sultan’s ears, who desired to possess 
the portrait of the Hero of the North. The 
politic Frederic willingly seized an opening, 
which might in any future war prove so ser- 
viceable in creating a diversion on the side of 
Russia ; and hence arose at this epoch the 
first friendly ties with Prussia. The political 
state of the Crimea now underwent a violent 
change from the invasion of Krim Gaury, a 
deposed Khan, who sought to overturn the 
authority of Alim Guary, who was old, timid, 
and imbecile, and the fiery Tartar succeeded 
in seizing the throne; when, collecting to- 
gethera vast body of Tartars, he deluged Mol- 
davia with his troops, and made an immense 
booty. ‘I'he Porte, who always skilfully man- 
ages those whoare powerful enough to become 
their own protectors, upon his return to his 
allegiance, sanctioned his usurpation; and 
power, not spoil, being the object of his desire, 
Krim Gaury ransomed and restored the cap- 
tive Moldaviansand their herds, This prince 
breathed only war, but many circumstances 
retained Mustapha in his pacific views, so that 
not even the death of Augustus III., King of 
Poland, and the menacing arrangements 
whereby the Empress Catherine I. succeeded 
in placing the crown of the Jagellons on the 
brows of her favourite Poniatowski, could ef- 
fect a change in the Ottoman policy. The 
janizaries were become unwarlike and idle, 
the spahis sunk in luxury, and all classes of 
the military only regardful of the preservation 
of their tamariots, Egypt was disturbed, and 
the Wahabites menaced Mecca; the violence, 
however, of one man lighted up a war, which 
not all the wrongs of Poland, and the true pol- 
itics of Turkey, could effect, and these two 
formidable countries entered on the terrible 
conflict of 1768, which lasted six years. 

Balta is a city of Krim Tartary, separated 
by a rivulet from the Ukraine. It is noted 
for the rich pasturage which nourishes the nu- 
merous herds and flocks of the Nogay Tar- 
tars. Jacoub Aga, formerly the governor of 
Balta, owed his elevation to the Khan Krim 
Gaury, who had again been removed in conse- 
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quence of the dread excited by his ores ony | Sivas talents, was altogether jealous of his 
bition, and Jacoub now languished in prison,/ascendency and superiority of command.— 
in daily expectation of death, having experi- Mehemet Emir Effendi was constrained tu 
enced the hate of Mackloud Guary, the suc- yield in silence, but he was not therefore the 
cessor of his patron; at length, by the good less dangerous enemy, and Krim Guary died 


offices of the Baron de Tott, ke was set at lib- 
erty, and permitted to retire to Balta, but 
stripped of his wealth. Sull full of ambition, 
and anxious to recall Krim Gaury to his former 
station, he skilfully caught at an event which 
facilitated his plans. ‘The discomfitted Poles 
had retreated on all sides froin the vast supe- 
riority of the Russian forces, and a small de- 
tachment took refuge in the pashalik of Choc- 
zim, in the vicinity of Jacoub Aga. The in- 
trivues of this artful man soon brought on a 
skirmish betwixt this little band of Poles, and 


of poison, just as he was preparing to break 
into Poland. 

Catharine II. had relied on her address to 
parry the war, she had therefore been taken 
by surprise ; andthe second campaign of 1769, 
was opened by the Ottomans witli a vast un- 
disciplined host of more than two hundred 
thousand men, to which Prince Galitzin calm- 
ly opposed himself with only twenty-four 
thousand Russians; so perfectly had the lat- 
ter people learned already to understand the 





inferiority of Turkish warfare, and the impo- 


the Russians who had followed them: when|tency of their vast numbers, when not impel- 
driven back on Balta, the Poles were followed | led by a masterly mind. Mehemet Emir had 
thither hy their foes; the action was soon par-| neither the energetic vigour of youth, nor the 
ticipated in by the ‘Turks, many were massa-' prudent experience of age; he was as unac- 
cred by the Russians; while, to add to the se- quainted with the tacticsas with the materiel 
riousness of the insult, Jacoub Aga arranged |of an army; he was, however, headstrong 
that a fire should break out, hich consumed and presumptuous, and relied cotifidently on 
the best part of the place; and which, it is/the guidance of astrologers. To complete 
stid, was begun by his own hands. ‘The de-|the mischiefs environing the unhappy Vizir, 
tails conveyed to Constantinople threw the |iiis master chose to reserve in his own hands 
whole capital into an excess of rage, so that! the power of directing the campaign; thus 
all parties were now eager for war, Mackloud orders were dispatched after orders from the 
was deposed, and Krimn Guary, replaced in his}reccsses of the Seraglio, which Mehemet 
former rank, was made generalissimo of thejcould not execute, and for the omission of 
Ottoman armies, the Sanjak Sheriff was dis-| which his head must answer. 
played with all imaginable pomp, and the war) The Russians were, however, repulsed 
began. : ifrom before the fortress of Choezim, which 
All ranks of Mussulmans were invited to|they had nearly acquired by the treachery of 
rally under the sacred standard, and all Asia) Ali Pasha, its commander. ‘lhe plot being 
crowded to the field; devastation and waste|discovered, a reinforcement was introduced, 
as usual tracked their course to the Danube,/and the Russian assiilants experienced a very 
until Krim Guary, issuing forth from his pe-|severe check. The Vizir, intoxicated with 
ninsular steppes, with an hundred thousand this unexpected piece of good fortune, ad- 
of his Tartar subjects, and an immense host of| vanced onward towards the Polish frontiers, 
the Ottomans, opened the campaign by cros-| without. provisions or necessary magazines ; 
sing the Ingul and the Bog; he soon inunda-||iis vast forces were occupied in plundering 
ted the vast space of New Servia with his indiscriminately friends or toes. Necessiiat- 
numbers, and this province, so much the sub- ed to separate the army into three distinct di- 
jectof jealousy to the Porte, became the prey) visions, the corps of the Seraskier fullowed 
of his troops. The towns were destroyed,|the route to Yassy, without any precaution; 
the wretched inhabitants were swept off into these crossing the Dneister, he encountered 
captivity, and with the exception of a few the Russian forces, who completely overthrew 
strong forts, the whele district returned to its) the Ottomans by their artillery only. Taking 
original solitude and destitution. ‘to flight with the utmost consternation, they 
Leading back his forces to Bender, the in-!cominunicated a similar panic to those in the 
defatigable Khan terminated his arduous cim-|rear under the Grand Vizir; they also fted 
paignas he had begun it; the Pasha had) without having seen an enemy, and thus the 
prepared a bridge of boats across the Dnies-) whole army dispersed into Bessarabia and 
ter, but had omitted to brake the ice, so as to) Moldavia, while the victorious Galitzin inves- 
fasten thé chains to the bank. Krim Guary,|ted Choczim. Mehemct Emir rallied, at 
impatient of delay, exclaimed, “ See how the|iength, a corps which greatly outnumbered 
Tartars are accustomed to pass rivers!” then/the Russians, and compelled them finally to 
dashed on horseback into the stream, and, not-|raise the siege, with which the campaign ter- 
withstanding the crackling ice, succeeded injminated, Galitzin having made head with 
struggling safely through to the opposite) tiventy thousand Russians against two hundred 
shore. His rash and warlike boldness was|thousand of their disorderiy enemies. The 
precisely calculated to buoy up the supersti-|head of Mehemet Effendi was in due ceurse 
hous Ottomans; but the Vizir, a man of in-| exposed at the seraglio gate, with this inscrip- 
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tion, * For not having followed the plan of the 
campaign regulated by the Sultan himself.” 
The successor of Mehemet was Moldovan- 
dgi, whose military reputation elevated him to 
the Viziriat, but who experienced the fickle- 
ness of human events. Burning to signalize 
himself, and to etlace the disasters of his pre 
decessor, Moldovandyi openly avowed his re- 
solve to seek the foe, and chase them from Po- 
land. Causing a bridge to be cast over the 
Dniester, he prepared to pass the river in 
sight of Galitzin, who, however inferior in 
numbers, had resolutely staked the safety of 
his army to defend the passage. The Otto- 
mans, impatient fur action, passed the stream 
by numerous detachments, which constantly 
harrassed and assailed the Russian camp; no- 
thing seemed wanting for the liberation of Po- 
land but the final assault which the Vizir had 
decided upon, in the hope of ending the war 
by one blow: at this important and critica] 
moment, a sudden swelling of the Danube car- 
ried away the bridges whereby the Ottoman 
forces had their communications with Molda- 
via. Although they had begun boldly to defy 
and harrass the Russians, and their safety 
hinged upon an instantaneous and successful 
attack which every thing presaged, the Otto- 
mans began to grow unquiet and restless; at 
this moment, the torrents pouring down from 
the Krapacks mountains into the Dniester, 
swelled its stream so alarmingly, that the 
bridges which had just been completed, were 
at once also swept away; at which eveut, 
those of the Turks already in combat with 
their foes, turned their horses and fled in con- 
fusion ; the panic soon seized the whole ariny: 
pressed upon by the Russian forces, they 
threw themselves into the impetuous stream, 
and realized, by their ungovernable terro:, 
the fate which they dreaded; despising all 
authority, and deaf to the Vizir’s voice, men, 
horses, cannon, al] were lost ; so extraordina- 
ry became the terror, that even the garrison 
of Choezim, who had hitherto so bravely de- 
fended the place, which the swelling of the 
Dniester of itself would have reidered unas- 
sailable, partook of the general cowardice, 
joined their flying comrades, and left the for- 
tress, with its gates wide open, a prey to the 
Russians. ‘Their enemies were in no condi- 
tion to pursue them, nor even aware for some 
days of the full extent of their . success, as 
both Galitzin and his generals discredited the 
accounts which were brought to the head 
quarters, by a few Cossacks who swamacross 
the river to report the evacuation of Choczim. 
At fixst they deemed that it must be a snare, 
but soon ascertaining its reality, Galitzin joy- 
fully took possession of his conquest. Such 
were the events of the campaign of 1769; 
at the end of which, the Empress Catherine 
recalled Galitzin, to whom the success of her 
forces may be attributed, and placed Marshal 
Romanzoff in the command. Mustapha con- 


tented himself with the exile of the unjor- 
tunate Moldovandgi, and endeavoured by ex. 
traordinary levies, and a liberal use of’ thy 
imperial treasure, to meet the reverses of }yjs 
armies; the policy of the Russian Cou. pre. 
pared, however, to excite a more serious day. 
ger, even in the lieart of the Oitoman empire: 
and presuming that a community of faith hiust 
awaken a participation of feeling, they secret. 
ly arranged to bring forward the Greeks, ani 
to arm on the nortia and the south the Chris. 
tian population of the Turkish provinces; 
gainst their masters. 

Orloff, the favorite of Catherine, who had 
formerly served in the ranks of the Russian 
artillery corps, with Papaz Oglu, an obscure 
Greek, undertook, by the aid of that advep. 
turer, to revive the spirit of freedom in the 
descendants of the Spartans, Athenians, and 
other illustrious Grecian states. 

The population of the Morea in 1770, rank- 
ed about one hundred thousand Greek males 
capable of bearing arins, while the Ottomans, 
reposing ou their undisturbed possession, kept 
up about five thousand military in the various 
fortresses. ‘Their treatinent of Greece mighit 
be deemed haughty, but it was far from being 
oppressive ; and the eager desire of the Mai- 
notes, and other inhabitants of the Morea, to 
chase away the Venetians, and to submit to 
their former masters, proves that they deemed 
the Ottoman yoke the easier of the two.— 
W iienever a war broke out, the only preeau- 
tion of the ‘Turkish divan had been to order a 
general disarming of their Christian subjects 
after which act, the sanjaks, janizaries, and 
other troops, relapsed into their habits of mdo- 
lence and indifferency, aud Papaz Oglu had 
therefore no diffienity in visiting the Morea, 
and intriguing with the primates. Benaklii, 
the Primate of Calamata, esteemed for his 
experience and opulence by the Mainotes, 
as Well as by the people of the plain, entere: 
readily into the views of Papaz Oglu; ana- 
grecment was signed by several bishops, cap- 
tains, and Mainotes, the friends and relatives 
of Benakhi, to prepare a general rising inthe 
Morea, whicl: should take place upon the ap- 
pearance of a Russian force; and upon this 
contract Papaz Oglu had the audacity to re- 
port to St Petersburg, that one haudred thou- 
sand Greeks were ready toaid the Russian 
arms. 

It was on this chimeria! prospect only, that 
Catherine II. ordered a Russian fleet to sail 
from the ports of the Baltic to the Egean Sea, 
and the Cyclades, the navigation of which 
was as unknown to the commander, as the 
Euxine lad been to the first Argonauts. It 
was in the summer of 1770 that seven Rus- 
sian sail of the line, four frigates, and a few 
transports, having on board about twelve bun- 
dred troops, cast anchor in the harbour of Co- 
ron ; the Ottomans, startled and alarmed be- 





yond measure at the unexpected occurrence, 
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farfrom thinking of defence, fled on every T’chesme is the parallel of that of Navarino; 
side to the fortresses; but the Russians were the Moldevian campaigns present the same 
altogether unable to avail themselves of the results; and the serious attempts to blockade 
yanic Which their appearance hid created.— the Dardanelles, with the firmness of Musta- 
The Greeks and the Russians had, however, pha seem the precise counterpart of the dan- 
iutually deceived each other; the latter had gers and magnanimity of the Sultan Mah- 
conceived that on their mere appearance the moud. The distinguished character who 
whole male population would take up arms; sustained the glory of the Ottoman name, was 
the Greeks had supposed that their services however Hassan-bey; born in Persia, and 
would merely be requisite as guides foran ar- taken into captivity in his infancy by the Ot- 
my equipped at al] points: they became alarm- tomans, he was sold to an inhabitant of Ro- 
ed at the slender aid which the Russian dosto, a city of Propontis; here he signalized 
squadron could give, and the deceptions of Pa- his hardihood and courage, and escaping in a 
paz Oglu became apparent to all; Benakhi, Greek vessel, he enrolled himself among the 
however, was the first to elevate the standard mercenaries of Algiers; rising in power 
of Greek independence, and the Russians among these fierce and lawless pirates, he ex- 
landed whatever arms they had brought for cited tie anger of the Regency, whence be- 
the use of the brave Mainotes. A few thou- ing forced to fly, he sought refuge at Naples, 
sand men were collected together under the and under the protection of Count Ludolf, 
pompous title of the Eastern and Western ambassador from the King of the two Sicilies 
Legion of Sparta; and in the vain hope of ex- to the Sublime Porte, he became known to 
tending the insurrection, they undertook to be- Raghib Pasha, and was by him appointed toa 
siege Coron. The Turkish ministry had command in the Ottoman marine in 1764, un- 
been advised of a maritime attack from Rus- der the reign of Mahmoud ; he thus arrived 
sia, but so ignorant were they, that the Sul- at the post of Capitan of tie flag of the Capi- 
tan’s ministers demanded with derision, tan Pasha. His daring spirit having reunited 
“What was the Sound!” When they learn- the Ottoman fleet, burned to pursue the squad- 
ed that the Russian squadron had sailed, to ron of Elphinstone; a step which nis com- 
the last they persisted In guarding against a mander shrunk from adopting. The Russian 
maritime attack from the Black Sea; but as enterprise had failed entirely in its views of 
soonas they had accounts of the real fact, a emancipating Greece; of the Morea they 
motley armament, equipped in haste, was dis- possessed only Navarinoand Mistra, when the 
patched to the islands under the command of Albanians, whom the vengeance of the Otto- 
the Capitan Pasha. The Russian forces had mans calied to their aid, burst into the penin- 
already quitted the useless enterprise against sula, to lay it waste with fire and sword; the 
Coron, and had succeeded in getting posses- city of Patras, and also every place which re- 
sion of Navarino, which was lefi almost with- sisted were laid in ashes; while the Russians 
out defenders ; four vessels of the Turkis!: few in number, and pressed on all points, has- 
squadron, therefore, entered the port of Napo- tened to re-embark; the Greek chiefs of the 
li with supplies, while six other vessels await- insurrection crowded also to their vessels, 
ed their return to the cape appointed for the amougst whom were Papaz Oglu,and an 
rendezvous, thence unitedly to sail to Nava- aged Benakhi: thus the whole peninsula, and 
rino. The Russian squadron under Elphins-|its abandoned and defenceless inhabitants 
ton approached them, and displayed the Rus- became a prey to Albanian pillage and to Ot 
sian flag, upon which five of the six Turkish toman revenge. 
vessels instantly took to flight, one only sus-; The Capitan Pasha, meantime, faithfu? to 
tained the engagement, returued thie fire of his plan of caution, sought to avoid the ene- 
the foe with a bravery equal to their attack; my; but at length a combat becoming inevit- 
opposed itself singly to the whole squadron, able, he chose certainly a skilful position, in 
and at length succeeded in making a safe re ‘the narrow strait separating the island of 
treat under the cannon of Napoli. A single Chio from the Asiatic coast. Having moored 
individual thus had retrieved the Ottoman his twenty-four vessels, guarded by batteries, 
character, and shewn traits worthy of Barba-'and flanked by shoals and rocks, he awaited 
rossa, Mezzomorto, and of Oechialli; and that his foe. The position and circumstances very 
man became afterwards the support of the much resembled the position of Aboukir, and 
empire, under the title of Hassan Bey. ‘the results were not widely different from the 
The struggle which the Ottoman empire glorious victory of the Nile. J The combat 
sustained against the gigantic efforts of Ca- began with great fury, and it is remarkable 
therine, is among the most important por- that the Capitan Pasha at the very moment of 
tions of history, as it clearly illustrates the commencing the battle, cansed himself to be 
geniusand character of 'Turkey,and the points put on shore, on the pretext of establishing 
on which the warfare of these formidable ri-' some batteries on the coast, at the same time 
vals is destined to turn. The campaigns of that the generalissimo Orloff quitted his ves- 
1772 and 1773 may be almost mistaken for sel to embark on board of a frigate, which he 
those of 1827 and 1828 ; the catastrophe of kept aloof during the whole action. The 
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Capitan Pasha was not needed when the; while their unfortunate crews sought for safety 


brave Hassan commanded. His enormous’! 


vessel was attacked by the Russian Admiral’s 
flag ship, and a chance shot having carried 
away the rudder of the latter vessel, she 
drove dowm on the Capitan Pasha to board, 
and the contest became most bloody. Their 
decks were swept by musketry, and alternate- 
ly taken and retaken; but Hassan, covered 
with wounds, was on the very point of carry- 
ing his enemy, when the Russian commander 
succeeded in setting the Turkish vessel on 
fire. The flames burst forth so furiously, as 
to communicate also to the Russian ship, the 
crew of which sought an escape by plunging 
into the deep, Hassan, after using every en- 
deavour to extinguish the flames, took the 
same expedient, and, accompanied by Ach- 
met, an old companion and friend, they suc- 
ceeded in gaining the shore, ere the powder 
magazines, exploding, blew both the vessels 
into the air, This terrible explosion termin- 
ated for the present the contest; but Jaffer- 
bey, commander of a division, alarmed at the 
event, made signals to cut the cables, and 
clear the enemy, by keeping along the coast. 
While thus sailing along, he perceived in 


front of the port of Chio, the little bay of 


Tchesme, and heedful of nothing but the pre- 
sent danger, he hastened to anchor under the 
uns of the fortress, followed thither by the 
whole of the fleet, which thus hastened to 
crowd together into the same asylum, 
Hassan, wounded and scorched by the 
flames, made his way on foot to Tchesme, to 
exhort the imprudent Ottomans instantly to 
leave so dangerous a position, but the Capitan 
Pasha, decided to avoid another engagement, 
only strictly forbade any ship to put to sea,— 
he multiplied the batteries, and made his 
position impregnable, but not inaccessible ; 
and too soon the Russians saw his infatuation 
with as much astonishment as joy, and hasten- 
ed to take adyantage of it. While a few 
ships, by a feigned attack, occupied the atten 
io# of the Turkish fleet and port, two fire 
ships, conducted by the English officers, serv- 
ing under Elphinstone, were taken into the 
ynidst of the bay ; the crews then hastily re- 
treated to the larger vessels,having lighted the 
train, and no sooner were they on board, than 
the Russian ships withdrew from the scene of 
danger; as far distant and as rapidly as _possi- 
ble. They had scarcely time to avoid the 
bay, ere the flames burst forth and communi- 
cated to the four large Turkish vessels,which 
they touched ; soon these becoming ungovern- 
able, bore down upon the fleet, all of which 
became commixed together,—-each caught 
the flames successively, and the whole port 
of Tchesme became an ocean of flame. The 
cannon, which were shotted, as the flames 
reached them, battered down the fortress and 
buildings, until the fire reaching the powder 
magazines,ship after ship exploded, in the air, 





by plunging into the sea. This dreadtil seoye 
began an hour after midnight, and lasted yy. 
ul six in the morning; and thus on the 7th or 
Sth of July 1770, was destroyed the whole 
Ottoman fleet, composed of twenty-four ves 
sels, several of which carried a hundred ouns, 
Only one vessel of sixty guns, escaped the 
conflagration, which was captured by the 
Kussians. . 

The advice of Elphinstone, was for an jm. 
mediate advance through the Dardanelles to 
the walls of the seraglio, and circumstances 
warrant the supposition, that it might have 
been gloriously successful; but it was. too 
bold a conception for Orloff to adopt: Bri. 
liant, therefore, and unlooked-for as this great 
success really was, its results were principal- 
ly confined to the reduction of Lemnos ; but 
meantiine Constantinople was thrown into a 
state of the greatest disquiet and alarm, fir 
the fortresses of the Dardanelles, were nearly 
useless and dismantled. Mustapha, whi sus. 
tained the news with wonderful firmness, 
confided to the celebrated Baron de 'S'ott, to re. 
novate and strengthen the defences of these 
important straits. This French officer had 
repaired to Constantinople after the death ot 
the Tartar Khan Krim Guary, and had carried 
with success, the improvements of Europe in- 
to the Turkish foundries, and schcols of in- 
struction for the artillery. ‘The approach to 
the capital thus confided to his zeal, he 
sought for the Reis-effendi; aud we may esti- 
mate by an anecdote given by the Baron, 
what were the engagements of the Turkisi 
minister at so critical a juncture. According 
to the Baron’s amusing narrative, he found 
the mind of Ismail-bey entirely engrossed by 
the important engagement of procuring two 
canary birds to sing together the same air. 

The Russians, however, did not make any 
attempt for the forcing of the passage when 
the Dardanelles lay detenceless and unguard- 
ed, and the Baron soon succeeded in arrang- 
ing those betteries, which, in after times, evi- 
denced how formidably they ean act against 
the most courageous assailant, 

In Moldavia the campaign had _ proved 
equally unfavourable to the Turks. Romant- 
zow had passed the Dniester, to hold the army 
of the Grand Vizir in check, while a Russian 
corps pressed the siege of Bender. Harassel 
by the Tartars, and driven at length into 
nearly the same position as that of Peter the 
Great, the result testified how judiciously the 
Turkish Vizir had acted in accepting of the 
treaty proffered by that monarch. In the pre- 
sent instance, the Russian general attacked 
immediately the whole Ottoman army before 
they had time to entrench; and the result 
was a brilliant victory, gained, es usual, ciiel- 
ly by the artillery, Their camp, cannon, pro- 
visions, and military stores, attested the vic- 
tory of Cahoul, and erased the dizgrace of the 
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 pruth. The Grand Vizir repassed the Dan- 
“ube, with scarcely five thousand men follow- 
Jing the standard of the prophet ; and the) 


‘the catastrophe of Tchesme had plunged the 
Fcountry in mourning. ‘The victory of Cahoul 


7 Bender, which resisted until the conquerors 
‘took possession solely of heaps of rubbish: 
> But the mere alarm of its fail struck the 
+ Turkish forces with one of those panics, so 
) remarkably prevalent among their armies,and 


* evacuated the places situate on the left: bank 
‘of the Danube; and the Russians, who had 





Mustapha 


discomfited troops hastened back to the cap- 
ital, which they filled with their terrors; it 
was, moreover, at the identical moment that 


cost the Ottoman Porte the strong fortress of 


so ruinous of their character ; for, without the 
slightest cause, but from their own fears, they 


always hitherto been repulsed from before Is- 
mail with loss, now found this important  for- 
tress unguarded. 

It needed a firmness of mind as admirable 
as that which sustained Mustapha IIIL., to con- 
template’steadily the dangers surrounding his 
throne. Catherine IL, as politic as she was 
ambitious, sapped on all sides the bases of 
the Turkish power, and the terror of the Rus- 
sian name covered at the same time the Dan- 
ube and the Archipelago. Russian intrigues 
disunited the Tartar chiefs, and prepared the 
conquest of the Crimea; while a Russian de- 
tachment, issuing from Georgia, marched on 
the pashalik of Trebisond, where no foreign 
enemy had appeared since Timour ; having 
repossessed theinselves of Azoph, a Russian 
fleet ravaged the Euxine, and precluded the 
entrance of supplies by the Bosphorus, while 
on the opposite point her naval forces took pos- 
session of Lemnos, and shut the capital on 
thatside, Palestine had revolted from the 
Turkish rule, and Sheik Dahar lifted the 
standard of independence amid the mountains 
of Lebanon. In Egypt, the celebrated Ali- 
bey had chased the Pasha, the representative 
of the Sultan, from Cairo, and aspired to ac- 
quire the power and rank of the Mameluke 
Soldans. Such were the perils surrounding 
the throne of Mustapha ; but though thus pres- 
sed on every side, the Ottoman empire con- 
stantly renewed its efforts, and opposed a 
spirited but defensive system of resistance. 

Relinquishing the principalities, the Grand 
Vizir fortified the strong camp of Schumla, 


and maintained throughout the year a suc- 


cessful campaign amid the recesses of the 
Halkans. A useless attempt was made, in 


1772, to effect a peace between these bellige- 


rent powers, with the concurrence of Austria 
and of France. 
pean sovereigns were engaged too strongly in 


the contest to see its progress with indiffer- 
ence, and its consequences threatened to in- 
volve Europe in a general war. The pre- 


tensions of Russia, however, which required 
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well as the cession of the Crimea, and the vast 
space between the Bog and the Dniester, 
were rejected by the Porte, and the indecisive 
campaign ef 1778 rollowed. Faithful to the 
system of avoiding a gereral action, Moussou 
Oglou, who was nominated Vizir, had bounded 
his exertions to the maintenance of his posi- 
tion, and watching the steps of his enemy.— 
The Russians in vain attempted the siege of 
Silistria, or the surprisal of Varna, being re- 
puised in both enterprises with serious loss.— 
The very news merely of their approach to 
Varna spread affright and alarm throughout 
Constantinople, and Mustapha, regardless ot 
the bodily disorder to which he was a prey, 
declared his resolve to personally combat the 
enemy, but the brave Hassan, weary of the 
inaction of the maritime war, had joined the 
forces, and, heading a corps of cavalry, he so 
harassed the Russian army, that he drove 
them across the Danube, with the loss of their 
stores anu cannon. 

At the moment of this return of prosperity 
the Sultan Mustapha closed his days. He 
had sustained, under every reverse, the long 
train of calamities breaking in upon his em- 
pire, but his health gradually sank under his 
constant disquietude of mind. In his last mo- 
iments, sending for Abdul Hamid, the last of 
the sons of Achmet Ill., he confided to the 
young prince the projects which he had plan- 
ned for the prosperity of his country, and 
recommended him to continue the war until 
he could conclude an honourable peace. 
Mustapha evidenced a firm and powerful 
mind, capable of entertaining the most useful 
and enlightened projects; although his early 
education had been wholly neglected, yet his 
views were far beyond those of his ministers 
and subjects in general. Ile ordered the 
Prince, of Machiavel, to be translated into 
Turkish, as wellalso as its antidote, the Anti- 
Magehiavel; he had also printed the Aphorisms 
of Boerhaave. Superior to the prejudices of 
his people, he had commanded his son Selim 
to be inoculated, from which act he was re- 
strained solely by the remonstrances of his 
mother; for although we owe the inestimable 
advantage of this practice to the Ottomans 
from whom it was transmitted to Europe 
through the talent and sagacity of Lady 
Wortley Montagu, yet the tatalism of the 
East has always obstructed its general appli- 
cation and utility. 

Mustapha III. regarded literature, and pro- 
tected it. He founded at Constantinople, in 
1764, the academy which bears his name.— 
He repaired the magnificent mosque and li- 
brary of Muhammed II., which had been in- 
jured by earthquakes ; and having acquired 
the title of Gazi, or Victorious, he ereeted 
at Constantinople the masque of Nour Musta- 
pha. 





the free navigation of the Bosphorus, as 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL the investiture of Silistria, a fortress so off, BE” mercha 

the object of contest between the two power, E> Bosphor 

ABD UL HAMID.—TWENTY-SEVENTH REIGN. | ‘The Ottomans rushed forward to attack tj, Eger! 
Russian troops ere they had entrenched th, Fo * 

il. LIS7—A, D. 1774. selves. Their vast superiority of numbes fe iwaporta 

and fanatical fury called forth all their phyg. J antl 7 

Ir was amid so many dangers and reverses|cal powers of atiack; but these desultory «: Foes “ 


that Abdul Hamid, 01 the 24st of January,|forts sunk before the steady discipline; ay; Pa’. 


1774, ascended the Ottoman throne, Froim|tactics of their foe. Suwarotf and Kamins; @ which 
the Caucasus to the Danube the Ottoman|attacked a corps of twenty thousand yy, $e reg? 
power was pressed upon by the Russian for-|commanded by the Reis-efiendi, escorting ; F edt . 
ces. Georgia, the native country of the Ma-|convoy of five thousand chariots; the com: i) 1768 


melukes, attracted the attention of Catherine, | was entirely routed or cut in pieces, and the > « — 
and Heraclius, who had successively received|chariots were burned. This disaster ys Fo ber ge 
the principality from Nadir Shah, and the Ot-| speedily followed by the most fatal blow whic, with . 
toman Sultans, was flattered by the promises|the Ottoman empire had yet received. 'T\p ieee 





of the northern autocrat, and the gift of a|lines of the Grand Vizir at Scumla, vast « 7 when 
crown and sceptre, to rank himself as a vas-| was his host were too extended ; and Roma. ey” a 
sal of the Russian throne. ‘The line of forti-| zow, with as much audacity as success, broke IRe the Me 
fied places, commencing with Belgrade, Oc-| in by one of the openings, turning the ais ee ren vi 
zakow, Bender, Cnoczim, W:din, Silistria,| tion of Moussou Oglu, and stationed hims| par 
and Nissa, supported on the second line by|so as to cut off all communication betwee _ ‘ 
the Danube, aid the cities of Brahilow, lsma-|the Vizir and his magazines, which were « 4 re - 
il, Kali, and Ackerman, did not tranguillize| Varna. This unexpected movement so sty. a ™ = 
the Porte, who now saw its empire laid open’ pified and alarmed the Turkish forces, that et 97 ib 

from the east. On the Adriatic Sea, Mah-|length falling into one of their panic terrors, 9 ere: 
moud, the Pasha of Scutari, transferred to/and deaf to the voice and entreaties of ther 9) pai 7 
the Pashalik of Joanina, appeared to occupy,' commander, they slaughtered each other; By em 
with the territory of Scanderbeg, the rebel-| breaking up their companies, they fled pow Hy prot 
lious spirit of the valiant Epirots, and set at /miscuonsly, on every side; so that out of the Re oe 
defiance the capidgis, the firmans, and enmi-| immense army, scarcely twelve thousand men : po Ms 
ty of the Porte. His successor, the celebrat-| retained their post with the Vizir, around the led 
ed Ali Pasha, laid in Macedonia the founda-! standard of the Prophet. Jn this extremity, . 


4 “aie Sant 
tion of an independency which he sustained} unable to be succoured, to resist, or to retire, JT the 
for a quarter of a century. Asia Minor, and | Moussou Oglou hastened by couriers, to ap 





ht 
every part of the surface of Ottoman power,| prize his Sublime master of the extraordinary % of d 
exhibited the same pieture of violence and | defection. Fortunately for his head, Moussou ated 
disunion. Achmet ruled in Bagdad, with a had espoused an aunt of the Sultan, whoa && ait 
power little short of being absolute, and set} peased his indignation; and the Mufti, tore JR en 
at nought the firmans of his master. Injconcile the event with the honour of tle me 
Egypt, Ali-bey had experienced the ingrati-| throne, declared by his fetsa, that “ the Grant JB 
fude of his creature Muhammed-bey ; and Vizir could not conquer without the aid of a 
Dahir, the ancient and crafty Sheik of Leban-/ soldiers; and as his army had abandoned hin JR gy. 
on, still held the important port and pashalik the Holy Prophet ordaimed that he should J ¢-, 
of Acre, in opposition to the views of the make peace, S Ru: 
Porte. It was amidall these disorders that} Romanzow, unaware of the opportunity IR ji, 
the Sultan, after passing forty-four years in| which fortune had prepared for him, finding inte 
the confinement of the old seraglio, ascended \the Ottoman camp on all sides fortified, was ing 
at the age of fifty, the throne of his father; )arranging his plans for an assault, when the se 


— are > apy 
until the period of his advancement, he had | kiaia of Moussou Pasha appeared to demand: JB j,;, 
occupied himself with copying the Koran, and| peace. The preliminaries were so hastily Fs 





making bows and arrows. ‘The splendour ofjagreed upon, that they were signed npon the Pris 
the throne dazzled the mind of one who had |drum-head, in the Russian camp of Katchouk J pri 
lingered so many years in the obscurity of a) Kainardghi, about four leagues from Silistria - 
prison; yet Abdul-Hamid lent himself to en-|the 21st of July, 1774. Dn 
courage and support, by his superintendence,| Of all the conquests of Russia, she retained pe' 
the military establishments and improvements|only the tract between the Bog and the tv 
of his uncle Mustapha; and an immense} Dniester, known by the name of NewServit: FR Ja 
mass of forces pressed forward, in the spring |the forts of Yenikali and Kertesh, in the Cry JR yw) 
of 1774, to the campaign on the Danube. jmea; and the fortress of Kilburn, at the em- JB as 

Although the Russian empire was convuls-| bouchure of the Dnieper, opposite to the town FR yj 
ed by the revolt of Pugatchiff, the Mmpress}of Oczakow. Besserabia Moldavia, Walla ce 
had evidenced the firmness of her character,|chia, and the Grecian Isles were restored to au 
and reinforced the army of Romanzow.—/the Porte. The most important feature 10 m 
Again passmg the Danube, he proceeded to} the treaty was the free admissicn of Russian 
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merchant vessels to the navigation of the | seizing upon the territory itself; and to effect 
Bosphorus ; and next, the declaration of the) this, a pretext was only needed, however 

powers independence of the Krim ‘Tartars, which) flimsy, ‘Che gold and the agents of Russia 
tack the a ar in fact, the virtual surrender of this|excited domestic troubles; which, causing 
hed then. i woportant province to the Russian empire ;| Saim Guary to appeal to the Empress, soon 
Fant the Russiais cabinet had long coveted brought about the desired crisis, by a brother 
this valuable aceuisition. Austria gained by | of Saim’s, Batti Guary, governor of Kuban, 
the same trgity, the Buckowina, a cession,|endeavouring to surprise him in the city of 


S SO often 


Numbers 
elr physi. 
ultory 6 
pline, and 





I | Oe which addgt” very little to the losses or dis-| Kaffa, which forced him totake refuge in Ta- 
Naniinsk: vrace of the Ottoman state. ‘Thus terminat-|oanrog : and the divan itseif was no stranger 
ind ne, a this most inauspicious war; begun in|to these domestic feuds, which it would never 
porting a i 1763 by Mustapha, with the generous view|have fomented, had its members been aware 
+ ry of emancipating the Polish nation ; and the} that Russia alone would gather the fruits. 
. and the character of the peace justly filled the Porte] Prince Potemkin, the politic favourite of 
= hers with suspicion and fear. ‘The ink was yet|Catherine IL, and the successor of the Or- 
OW Which Fe sesh with which the treaty had been signed, | lotfs, appeared at the head of sixty thousand 
ed. The when the Turkish ministers hastened to gath-| troops, as the avenger of Saim Guary ; and at 
i R., . er in a harvest of confiscations, and to punish] his approach, Batti Guary instantly submitted 
Roman the rebels whom the war had permitted to|so much influence had the reputation and the 
88, broke revel in security. Ali-bey, Sheik Daher, and|very name of the ambitious Russian. The 
the art the Waiwode of Moldavia, fell successively |divan, on ite part, dispatched a Pasha to se- 
| boise under the dagger or the bowstring. Hassan-|cure possession of the iSland of Taman; 
_— : bey also desolated the Morea, now abandoned} which was merely a precautionary measure , 
re 4 


to his fury, by the most unsparing executions, | but Saim Guary, at the instigation of Russia, 
erecting a pyramid of human heads in testi-) summoned the Pasha and his troops to retire ; 
mony of his barbarism. ‘lhe peace of Kain-| the fierce Ottoman, as an answer to the Khan 
ardghi however, could be only regarded as an}decapitated his envoy, upon which, Prince 
armed truce between the two nations. Has-|Potemkim declared, that the insult thus 
san Pasha, the fierce and intrepid warrior.) shown to the ally of his sovereign should be 
might be met with daily at the arsenal, giv-\exeiplarily punished, and required a passage 
ing orders and directing the preparations, ac-|through the peninsula to the isle of Taman- 


It So sty. 
Ss, that et 
C terrors, 
of their 
1 other; 
led pro« 
1c of the 
and men 





it companied by the young lion, which he fond-|The Khan no sooner opened the passes of the 
er ~ led as a fit companion, and soon by his energy| Crimea, than the Russian troops spread them- 
tremity, 


a numerous fleet displayed the crescent on|selves over the whole country; Kaffi was ta- 


chy aga the waters of the Bosphorus. ken by surprise, and the person of the Khan 


rs, to ap 


Events in the Crimea excited fresh germs} secured, under the pretext of watching over 
ordinary of discontent, and had not extreme fear oper-| his safety, and soon the Imauns, Mirzahs, and 
Moussou ated on the resolves of the Sultan, he would|the Tartar chiefs, were conducted before Pot- 
oe inevitably have renewed the war. ‘The Khanjomkin, to take the oaths of allegiance to his 
“ited Dewlet Guary, strongly attached to the Porte| sovereign. Suwaroff, also overrun the Budi- 

if 


Grant was so alarmed by the defection of some|jak and Kuban; Batti Guary subinitted, and 
erp age powerful tribes of ‘Tartars, (a revolt sclely} with his hordes imitated the example set hims 
e aid he Pe excited by the intrigues of Catherine,) as to} while the unfortunate Khan alarmed, and 
ned hin Re fly from the Crimea, and searcely had the) betrayed, transinitted an authentic act of ab- 
firm friend of the Porte disappeared, ere the 
Russians caused Saim Guary to be elected in 





> should dication to St. Petersburg, accepting as ar 


— equivalent for his once potent sovereignty, a 
vf ding his place, a prince with as strong a bias to the|pension of eight hundred thousand rubles, 
nag - 


od interests of Russia. Alarmed at this menac-| which was never paid. 

ay ‘As . j . 7. . 
ee ing encroachment, the Sultan threatened to] The capital of the Ottoman empire was 
ch ie appeal to arms, while Saim Guary sheltered |thrown into a state of most extreme fury at 
emand % 











" himself under the protection of Russia. Re-| these eveuts, and a general outcry for war en- 
hastily ceived at St. Petersburg with marked honour| sued ; but the preparations of Russia were of 
pon the Hi the Empress affected to treat the Tartar|too formidable a mature for the divan singly 
utchouk | prince as her vassal, and the marshal, Roman-)to risk the consequences of an appeal to arms; 
Silistria zow, had orders to collect an army on the|and the Evropean courts were too much di- 
. . @ Dnieper; méintime the Porte set up a com-| vided by their separate interests and jealousies 
jetaines pelitor in the person of Selim Guary against|to take up the cause of Abdul Hamid. A 
nd the tie pretensions of Saim Guary, but the reso-|new treaty, was therefore, signed at Constan- 
Servit; Te late proceedings of the Empress, however, |tinople, in 1784, whereby the Tartars were 
he Cry Te whieh left to the Porte no option but the dis-| recognised as the subjects of the Empress ; 
the em- HR astrous one of engaging in a new war, or of| who thus acquired a splendid dominion overa 
te yielding to her appointment, at length produ-| million and a half of warlike Tartars, and 


aor yl ced its recognition of Saim Guary. Having| ennobled her acquisitions by the classic titles 

Orec in succeeded in nominating a Khan to the Cri-|of the Taurida and the Caucasus; while, the 

ae mea, ai occasion soon presented itself for|cession once completed, the Khan became an 
uss 
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object of contempt to both parties, and after 
remaining a while in the suite of Potemkin, 


he was euticed by the insidious invitations of 


the divan to Constantinople, that they might 
revenge the loss of their Tartar provinces by 
his execution. 

The vicissitude of human atfairs had now 
brought round to the throne of Abdal Hamid 
the same terror of the Autocrat, which the 
Paleologi formerly had endured from the 
first Sultans of the Ottoman race; so sensitive 
were the minds of the Turks become, that 
the slightest step or design of the perfidious 
neighbour, thus encircling their territory and 
capital, formed a source of alarm and trouble 
in Constantinople and the seraglio. It was 
also the result of the glare of Catherine’s char- 
acter, to mark her politic contact with the 
Turks by the most irritative expedients that 
female pride could adopt. Such was her tri- 
umphal procession throughout these newly 
acquired ‘Tartar provinces; the assemblage and 
review of alarge body of forces in the §penin- 
sula,and the pageants of several crowned 
heads, and the corps diplomatique, attending 
the progressof the Empress. Each of these 
indications were regarded by the Turks as 
hostile, and the Ottoman empire, taking the 
alarm, poured its myriads out of Asia to form 
a rampart against the ambition of Russia. The 
imperial and royal interviews in the ‘Taurida 
were shortened by the ominous cloud now 
hanging over Europe, which soon became 
plunged into a series of wars and revolutions, 
such as had been hitherto unknown in the re- 
cords of modern history ; but the Turkish ex- 
citement, however, could not be again allayed. 
It was in vain that the Empress sought at 
length to continue the peace with the Turk- 
ish sovereign, so necessary to the realization 
or security of the new political objects which 
demanded her attention and her precaution; 
by the idle bravado of inscribing on the portal 
ofa gate of Kherson, “The route to Byzan- 
tium,” had been infixed a rankliug thorn 
which could not be with ease extracted; thus the 
most moderate explanations were suspected by 
the Turks, and war was proclaimed. Suwa- 
roff now commanded in the Kuban, and it 
was against Kilbourn that the Ottoman attack 
was directed, a fortress advantageously situ 
ated on the river Dnieper. Suwaroff allowed 
the approach of the Ottoman forces as far as 
the glacis. when a terrible combat conmimen- 
ced, which, after being well contested for 
twelve hours, ended in the destruction of the 
Turkish detachment, and of increasing the 
terror of Suwaroff’s name. The news of the 
failure of this attack arrived at the capital, 
together with the information of Joseph IL. 
having made an assault upon Belgrade, with- 
out issuing a declaration of war. Notwith- 
standing that the Porte had thus unexpected- 
ly another powerful enemy to combat, such 
were the energies displayed by all ranks, 
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that the armies of Joussouff Pacha, the Vizi, | 
exceeded in a great degree the forces of the 
Russian and the imperial crowns: and the 
redoubtable Hassan, with a powerful fleet, 
conveyed twenty thousand men to reconquer 
the Crimea. Part of the advantages whic) 
the Ottomans might probably ‘have obtained, 
were frustrated by two revolts} which aj 


> was 0 
3 janiza 
F decile 
® Selim 
= ed the 
libert} 
to him 


ae: ° acter ; 

nearly dissipated as formerly the.k numeroys 4 ie 
but incongruous forces; and Joussoutt fiynd e- * 
occas 


no other means of control than by placing 
them in dangers and leading them to combats 
A strong corps crossed the Danube, and force) 
the passes of Slatina, whereby the Bannat was 
invaded and swept of its inhabitants, whio were 





dragged into slavery beyond the Bosphorus; f 
and the imperialists were repulsed on all sides 
in the campaign of 1787, until Joseph called 
tothe command of his armies the celebrated th 
/ LHE 
Marshal Laudohn. wag 
® wast 
The naval warfare was more successful, veh 
for one part of the Russisn fleet was con. pote: 
empi 
manded by the intrepid Paul Jones, and a se. aren! 
cond detachment by the Prince of Nassau The 
Seigen. The brave but imprudent Hassan ietia 
“ - 
Pasha had engaged with his fleet in a canal Emp 
filled with dangerous shoals, where three of of Pi 
his largest vessels grounded. In the midstof 7 an al 
their disorder, the Russians made an attack, Dwi 
and a sunk battery, constructed by Suwarof FP geet 
in the Dnieper, completed the destruction of & The 
the Ottoman flotilla. Any other comma spict 
der than the heroic Hassan would have aton- ® war 
ed for the mischance with his head; ania JB of ¢j 
second effort, moreover, was even more w- t Cro 
propitious. During the Lst and 2d of August, > jater 
1788, the fortunate Prince of Nassau took, BP free 
burnt, or sunk, fifteen sail of the line or frig- > with 
ates, so that more than eleven thousand Otte fenc 
mans perished or were made prisoners, aud e edi 
the wrecks of the Turkish forces took shelter FR ces, 
under the cannon of the Oczakow. The siege y unde 
of this fortress was begun by Prince Potem- > whi 
kin, witha force of eighty thousand men; such JR acti 
was its decayed condition, that the defence B seed 
could not be expected to Jast three weeks, > amo 
but the Turks defended its shattered ram- » whe 
parts with such pertinacity and exasperation, © forn 
as to occupy the Russian forces for four months. tion 
During the siege, seven horsemen were seen volt 
one morning issuing from the fortress, and gust 
charging alone a Russian regiment, who were he | 
obliged, notwithstanding their wonder and ; rine 
forbearance, to bayonet them. fore 
The assault was given the 6th of December; T 
nearly the whole of the garrison were slain, Pot 
sword in hand ; the slaughter lasted for three of 
days ; above a third of the Russian army had forc 
perished from cold, or disease, or by the sword; one 
and twenty-five thousand of the inhabitants com 
and the garrison, was the Turkish sacrifice. Viz 
With this bloody triumph, Potemkin termina- sou 
ted the campaign of 1788. —- Wi 
The death of Abdul Hamid occurred in the cio 
spring of 1789, at the age of 64 ; whieh event of | 
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janizaries rejoiced to replace an inactive im- 


4 an ally for the Porte in the King of Sweden, 


» The good fortune of Catherine again was con- 


free sea, the Russian ports would have been 


- under Admiral Greig, to combat Gustavus, 


_ seeds of disaffection had long been scattered 
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was not noticed but by the seraglio. The 


becile prince by one of higher promise ; and 
Selim LIL, the only Sultan Mustapha, mount- 
ed the imperial throne at theage of 25. The 
liberty which his uncle had liberally granted 
to him, had given some impulse to his char- 
acter; and the nation augured very favoura- 
ply from the firmness waich he had on some 


occasions displayed. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
SELIM I11.—TWENTY-EIGHTH REIGN. 


H. 1203—a. pv. 1789. 


Tur first given order of the new sovereign 
was to embody the most powerful aids for his 
armies; and the janizaries, spread over the 
empire, hastened from every quarter to the 
reat rendezvous in the plains of Sophia.— 
The Bannat, depopulated, ravaged, and burnt, 
demonstrated to Selim IIL. that the Gerinan 
Emperor was not invincibie ; and the intrigues 
of Prussia and of England succeeded to excite 


who assembled an army in Finland, and a 
fleet of twenty sail of the liue in the Baltic. 


spicuous, in that the Swedish declaration of 
war preceded only by four days the execution 
of the orders given for the sailing of the 
Cronstadt fleet for the Archipelage. A little 
later, and Gustuvus would have been !eft a 


without a navy, and the capital without de- 
fence. Catherine, whose magnanimity glori- 
ed in opposing itself to difficult circumstan- 
ces, instantly despatched the fleet so prepared, 


while an army was created with incredible 
activity on the borders of Finland. The 


among the leaders and nobles of Sweden, 
where the intrigues of Catherine were as 
formidable as her arms. A doubtful naval ac- 
tion, wherein much blood was spilt, and a re- 
volt of his army before Fredericksham, dis- 
gusted the King of Sweden with the war; 
he hastily retired to Stockholm, and Cathe- 
rine was preserved from the most imminent 
foreign danger of her reign. 





The Russian army, united under Prince 


Potemkin, comprised all the effective forces, 


of the empire; while Sultan Selim had rein- 
forced the Ottoman strength to the amount of 


one hundred and fifty thousand men. The) 


command of these forces, as well also as the 


Vizirat, were unjustly withdrawn from Jous-! 
soulf Pasha, and conferred upon the Pasha of | 


its consequences, **‘When one has only ouce well beaten 
! the Turks, one js at cag for the whole campaign ;"* wot Is 


Widdin. At this critical moment an auspi- 
cious circumstance occurred for the interests 





aid given to her armies by the rebellious Pa« 
sha of Albania, who had hitherto defied her 
power, and disobeyed her orders. Faithful 
to Islamism, he sent to the Porte the heads of 
the unhappy German officers, who had been 
deputed by the court of Vienna to negotiate a 
treaty favourable to their master. 

‘The campaign ot 1739 was opened by the 
Prince of Cobourg leaving his winter quar- 
ters, in Gallicia, and advancing into Moldavia, 
wong the right bank of the Sirath; Suwaroft, 
quitting Yassy, prepared to support him, while 
a Seraskier, with forty thousand Ottomans, 
pressed onward to attuck the combined forces; 
and the battle took place on the 2ist of July, 
1789. The Austrians and Russians divided 
their forces into small squares, between the 
intervals of which they permitted the clouds 
of spahis to pass, when they overthrew and 
utterly dispersed them, by cannon placed in 
the angles of the squares; finally, their Turk- 
ish camp, equipage, artillery, and stores, be- 
came the prey of the victors, with their im- 
mense magazines. The unfortunate Seras- 
kiecr was nu less a personage than the re- 
nowned Hasssan, who, from being Capitan 
Pasha, had become a General, amd aspired af- 
ter that success by land whieh it seemed that 
destiny had ravished trom him on the waters: 

‘The Prince ot Cobourgh soon learned that 
the Grand Vizir was approaching with an 
hundred thousand men. Suwarotl, who was 
separated from his forces, hastened to join 
him, by the most rapid marches, and appeared 
at Kimnik at the very instant thet the two 
hostile armies were preparing to engage.— 
To the Prince of Cobourg’s solicitations to 
allow the Russian troops some repose, Suwa- 
roif characteristieally replied, “ My men need 
no repose; St Nicholas before me, myself fol- 
lowing the saint, and my troops following me, 
let us attack the foe:” thus the battie of Rim- 
nik began. It was fought on the same plain 
where Bajazet I. overthrew the Hospodar 
Stephen. The brave Osman, Pasha of Wid- 
din, with Maurojini the Prince of Wallachia, 
commanded ; they headed a humlred thousand 
against the allied forces of twenty-five thou- 
sand. The plains of Rimnik were distin- 
guished by one of the most decisive* victo- 
ries of the war ; above twenty thousand Turks 
perished, with the Reis-effendi, and numerous 
Pashas; the whole of their battering train 
and stores were taken; and the broken re- 
mains of this vast army threw themselves 
partly ato the fortress of Brahilow, and partly 
info the intrenched camp of Schumla, 
where the heroic but luckless Hassan Pasha 
again resumed the command and the Viziriat, 

* This battle was always recalled hy the Duke of Saxe 


Cobourz as among the most bri iant of his exploits. It 
won the campaign, and he used 'o-ay, when referring to 


truly expressive of the ruinous panic and discouragement 


of the Porte, in the voluntary submission and | attendant on the lax organizaticn of their troops 
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with all its responsibilities, without having 
the slightest power of averting the disastrous 
consequences of the latedefeat. The Prince 
of Cobourg, entering Wallachia, took posses- 
sion of Bucharest; and Belgrade, besieged by 
Laudohn, capitulated, after three weeks’ in- 
vestment; so that there no longer existed on 
the frontierany strong tortress but Nissa, be- 
tween the victorions army of Laudohn and 
the capital of Selim. Towards the mouths 
of the Danube, the Russians passed on from 
triumph to triumph. Bender opened her 
gates; Kovtoukai, Galatz, and Akerman, 
were occupied by Suwaroff, whose army 
formed the siege of Ismail. In these most 
disastrous circumstances, all the states of Eu- 
rope secretly or openly espoused the interests 


of the divan against the ambitious projects of 


Russia, alarmed at a crisis which threatened 
no less than the subversion of the Ottoman 
power. At this instant Joseph II. descended 
to the tomb, and thus the dangers of Turkey 
were averted. Leopold, more: politic than his 
brother, resumed merely a defensive position; 


for he felt that the treasures and streneth of 


his empire had been exhausted tor interests 
foreign to these of his people. 

The Empress Catherine, indignant at the 
seeming dictation of the European powers, in- 
fluenced by England and Prussia, resolved to 


continue the war single-handed, in defiance of 


their menaces, and refused the pacification 
which, if it had been skilfully presented, so 
as to flatter her personal feelings, she would 
have willingly concluded. Resolutely dis- 
daining the appearance of dictation she dis- 
patched orders to her generals, and the cam- 
paign of 1790 was opened. In every quarter 
the same unfortunate conseqnences to the 
Turks attended the war. Tulcitand K'lia 
were surrendered; Potemkin and Repnin o- 
verran the whole province. The Russian 
sjuadrons swept the Black sea, and intercept- 
ed all the supplies of corn for the capital; 
Prince Repnin defeated an army of sixty 
thousand Turks at Macinz; while Kutusoff 
and Groudowitz triumphed in the Kuban and 
Crimea, where their enemies were wholly 
dispersed. So many disasters so closely ap- 
proximating to the capital, and the ominous 
complexion of the campaign, excited univer- 
sal murmurs and discontent, which were an- 
nounced by nightly conflagrations. Selim, 
naturally noble, cheerful, and just, became, 
from these repeated disasters, morose and cru- 
el, when the eapture of Ismail justly carried 
his terror to the highest pitch. 

Suwaroff had received the commands from 
Potemkin, to take Ismail at any cost. It was 
garrisoned by forty thousand men, command- 
ed by a Seraskier ; still it was assanlted by 
the fierce and remorseless Russian, and car- 
ried by a violence of effort which has scarce- 
ly aporallel, and which was followed bya 
massvere which filled Europe with horror, 
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and exists as a perpetual stain upon the chay. 
acter of the barbarian who perpetuated jt— 
The Seraskier, Kaplan Guary, the brothe; of 
the Khan of the Tartars, and fifty thousanj 
Mussu]mans,were slain or made prisoners, ay 
the very women disputed the place, poniar 
in hand, from house to house. ‘T'he frost bejy, 
too severe to allow of their interment, gy 
days were engaged in casting the carcases ,; 
horses and thirty thousand slain into the [,. 
nube. “The Russian flag floats on the rp. 
parts of Ismail,” was the whole of the lacop. 
ic dispatch of Suwaroff announcing the eye, 
to Potemkin; but the spoils and plunder 

the city were immense: such was the blog. 
stained trophy which signalized the sieve y/ 
Ismail, the most murderous, the most glorious 
and most terrible military assault of moder, 
times. The alarming news of the fall of Is 
nail produced all the menacing appearance 
of revolt and revolution in the capital, which 
the Ulema sought to allay by pronouncing 
each Mussulman slain in its defence to have 
merited the paradise of the Prophet. Selii, 
more and more invisible to his people, aud 
more exasperated than heretofore by misfor. 
tunes, sullied his character by an execution 
which every noble and feeling mind must re- 
gret, namely, that of the aged Hassan, to 
whom the Viziriat became the threshold of 
the tomb. This brave warrior, after a lip 
marked by exploits almost equal to those ot 
fabulous story, was condemned to expiate mis 
fortunes which no single arm could avert; 
while the condemnation which abridyed lis 
g'orious career, can find no plausible apole 
gist, and served only to increase the alarm 
and discouragement of the Ottoman forces. 

At this moment, by one of those timely in- 
terpositions which often break in on the mis- 
fortunes of nations, and alter their consequen- 
ces, Leopold signed a peace most unhoped tor, 
and at the same time most advantageous tv 
the Porte, on the 4th of April, 1791, whereby 
Belerade and all the Austrian conquests were 
restored, with the exception of the temporary 
cession of the city of Choezinn. 

JoussouT Pasha was for the second time r- 
called to the Viziriat, not to be more succes 
ful, however, than his illustrious predecessor. 
Varna, the bulwark of Constantinople towards 
the Balkans, was threatened, and the Grand 
Vizir wason the very point of being cut off from 
his magazines, and of experiencing the same 
humiliation, or perhaps a severer one, than 
the disgrace of Kainardy, when the courts 0! 
London and Berlin, aware of the Empress 
Catherine’s anxiety for peace, and managing 
with more address the loftiness of her charac: 
ter, permitted the articles to proceed without 
any foreign interference, and the peace, % 
greatly needed by the belligerents, was signed 
at Yassy, on the 9th of January, 1792. The 
stipulations of the convention of the treaty o! 
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was recognized as the frontier of the two cm- 
pires; Oczakow was ceded to Russia, with 
the large space comprised between the Bog 
and the Dueister, on which soon arose the im- 
portant city and escablishments of Odessa ; 
the cession of the Crimea, of the isle of Ta- 
man, aud part of che Kuban, were again for- 
mally contirmed, with an idemnity of twelve 
inijlions of piastres, for the expenses of the 
war. On her part, the Empress restored all 
her other conquests, and as soon as the treaty 
was signed, renounced the payment of the 
money, declaring herself satisfied with its re- 
cognition, ‘The caost important article oi the 
ireaty, Was the concession to Russian slips, 
to enter the strait of the Bosphorus, and navi- 
vate the Black Sea; henceforth under the 
Russian flag, foreign vessels of other nations, 
and especially Greeks, found an effectual pro- 
tection. ‘Thus terminated a dangerous war, 
which had nearly overthrown the Ottoman 
throne, and at lenzth was ended by the loss of 
Uczakow only, and a portion of its territory ; 
an extremely slender concession compared 
with the terror felt throughout the Ottoman 
empire. The real cause of all these restitu- 
tions, and which thus restored the integrity 
and might have healed the wounds of the 
Turkish state, resulted from the menacing ap- 


, pearance of the political horizon which shook 


all Europe in 1792, when the French revolu- 
tion established and enforced its principles, 
and overturned a throne which had been sup- 
ported during fourteen centuries. Although 
peace had been concluded with Russia, the 
state of the Ottoman empire was extremely 
unquiet and disorganized. The government 
had become dislocated, and weakened in all 


| its interior movements, by the extraordinary 


reverses and defeats which had conspicuously 
marked the late wars wherein the Porte had 
been engaged with Austria and with Russia. 
In all these instances her armies had usually 
been dispersed by armies very inferior in num- 
bers; and the great importance and superior 
efficacy of the European system in military 
sciences and tactics, had manifested itself too 
clearly not to be felt most deeply by the Otto- 
man ministry. While, however, the necessi- 
ty ofa reform was strongly demonstrated, the 
dangerous insubordination of the janizaries, 
aud the blind ignorance of the populace, ren- 
dered any such attempts dangerous in the 
highest degree; and the Pashas of the em- 
pire, clearly perceiving the dangers of ‘Tur- 
key,sought only how they might make such use 
ofthe public calamity as should secure to them 
the sweets of independency and perpetuity in 
tieir respective pashaliks; thns Bagdad, Bus- 
sorah, Aleppo, Acre, Albania, and others, dis- 
regarded the firmans of the Sublime Porte; 
while, too add to these causes of alarm, the 
Wahabites of Arabia succeeded in occupying 
the whole of the sacred territory, and sct at 
defiance the orders and menaces of the Otto- 





man court. Accustomed, however, to manege 
these events as .natters of internal policy, the 
Porte contented itself in general with winking 
at the malversations and contempt evidenced 
by its vassals, scoring up their faults for a fu- 
ture day of retribution. ‘The actions of Pus- 
wan Ovlou, the Pasha of Widdin, deserve 
more peculiarly our notice, as he openly es- 
poused the determination of the janizaries to 
resist all attempts at improving their disci- 
pline in the provinces, which union made Pas- 
wan a character of national importance. The 
grandfather of Paswan was a chimney-sweep- 
er of the city ef Widdin, on the Danube ; he 
had served in the armies, had distinguished 
his bravery in the Russian war, and obtained 
the fief of Parabinin Moldavia. Ile occupied 
himself with the education of his son Omer, 
who arrived at the rank of Bassi-aga, or chief 
of the district. Omar had two sons; [brahim- 
bey, established at Constantinople, and Osman, 
surnamed Paswan Oglou, or the son of the 
chimney-sweeper. [lis father, who resided in 
Widdin during a portion of the year, instruc- 


ted Paswan in the :nilitary and political scien- 


ces; the young Paswan possessed a great ac- 
tivity of mind, with a very violent temper. In 
1755, being in the country with his father, a 
quarrel broke out betwixt the parent and son, 
which lasted above two years, and ranked in 
one party or the other, the chief portion of the 
population of Widdin. At length in‘1788, a 
reconcilliation was effected ; but, as a conse- 
quence of the conjunction of these two parties 
into one, the father and son became in a man- 
ner the rulers of Widdin, where their anthor- 
ity strengthened daily. Alarmed at this pro- 
gress and success, the Porte accredited Mah- 
mud Pasha to expel them, with the promise 
of the pashalik fur his reward. Besieged for 
three inonths by twelve thousand men, the fa- 
ther and son at length escaped to Prince Mau- 
rosini in Wallachia, who gave them protec- 
tion, and established thein at Georgievo to re- 
sist the Austrians; here Omar was over- 
whelmed and defeated by the Austrian forces, 
and eventually fled with only seventeen fol- 
lowers to the castle of Kulla, within six leagues 
of Widdin. No sooner had the intelligence 
of the re-appearance of Omar reached the 
ears of the Pasha of Widdin, than he dispatch- 
ed a thousand men to take him dead or alive. 

Omar, with his seventeen men, resisted for 
four days, receiving seven wounds. At length 
hiv followers were massacred, the fort taken, 
and himself and secretary made prisoners,— 
The Pasha had ordered Omar to be brought 
before hiin at Widdin; but no sooner had the 
report of his capture spread throughout the 
place, than his townsmen secretly met, and 
resolved to demand his liberty. So extraordi- 
nary was the sensation cansed by his respect- 
ed name in Widdin, that the Pasha, to stop 
its further progress, sent orders for his private 
and instant decapitation, setting on foot a re- 
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port of his escape. The people, pacified at 
the news, returned to their obedience, but 
Paswan, informed of his father’s fate, resolved 
to revenge him. By a variety of plans and 
efforts, such as are paralleled only among the 
deeds of this extraordinary race, he succeed- 
ed, 1789, in obtaining admittance by night in- 
to Widdin, and taking captive the Pasha.— 
The latter, thus in the power of his implacable 
foe, expected his immediate execution; he 
therefore silently exhibited the firman of the 
Sultan for the act he had dune, and Paswan 
had the generosity and policy to respect his 
life, and to permit him to reside in Widdin in 
a manner suitable to his rank, but without any 
power, while he artfully availed himself of his 
name for licencing his troops, and became in 
effect the master of Widdin. So completely 
was his ascendancy at once established, that, 
vesting the administration in the hands of a 
relation, Beker-aga, he hesitated not to join 
with his corps of 6000 men the army of Jous- 
souff Pasha, the Grand Vizir, during whose 
disastrous campaign the contingents of Pas- 
wan were nearly cut to pieces, and reduced to 
five hundred men. Returning with them to 
Widdin, he resumed his former authority, 
when a new Pasha had orders to send his 
head to the Porte. Instead of his effecting 
that sanguinary object, Paswan attacked and 


reduced him tothe same state of imbecility as’ 


his predecessor; going, however, to the coun- 
try to hunt, he had nearly been entrapped by 


four hundred men sent in pursuit of him by. 


the Pasha, Paswan escaped, regained his as- 
cendency in his native city, drove out the Pa- 


sha, and held it by force of arms for many 


years, while he performed regular service 
with his contingents in the Turkish army. At 
length, in 1792, the eflort was made by the 
Sultan to effect the introduction of the impro- 
ved discipline, which excited the general dis- 
content of the janizaries. The Ottoman 
Porte, bent upon the punishment of a portion 


et the garrisons of the city of Belgrade and. 


other fortresses on the Danube, disbanded the 


janizaries, replacing them by spahis and irreg-| 
ular troops. Paswan Oglou, instantly dis-| 
cerning the opportunity of aggrandisement, | 
declared himself openly the protector of the. 
discarded janizaries, who crowded to his stan-| 
The zeal} 


dard from all parts of the empire. 
with which he undertook their cause, spread 


his name and renown throughout the empire, | 
and even in the divan, where there existed a, 
strong and powerful party in their fayvour.—| 
From this moment, Paswan assumes the rank 
of the leader of a party, whose links extended | 


to every portion of the European and Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey. Alarmed at the rapid 
progress of Paswan, the Porte dispatehed Muf. 
ti Pasha, in 1794, to know the demands and 


views of that too powerful subject ; but Pas-| 
wan suspecting a snare, declined the confer-| 
ence, and pursued his audacious designs upon | 
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the chief fortresses of the Danube. Jy 1796 
an army of 50,000 men, under the orders g 
the Begler-bey of Rou» elia, and tive othe; 
Pashas, were insufficient to reduce Widdiy, 
and they were compelled to negociate tor , 
peace. It was only the prelude to Pasway, 
shifting the scene to the province of Roumelig, 
which he overran with the malcontents eye, 
to the walls of Adrianople, 

In the year 1796, he had so far pervades 
the whole line of the Danube, that he hyd c. 
cured in his favour the whole extent jroy 
Radshuk to Belgrade. Nicopolis and Sistow, 
admitted his garrisons, and he had gained 
possession of Orsowa and Semendria. — [ys). 
ing forward two columns of troops Tapidly, 
one by Nissa and Sophia, and the other ej. 
umn by Tornowa and Phillipopolis,. he soo, 
became master of Bulgaria and Servia. — Th, 
Begler-dey of Roumelia, confined within the 
walls of Adrianople, kept wholly on the (oe. 
defensive, while parties of Paswan’s folloy. 
ers reached even the wails of Constantino. 
ple. All presaged a revolution in Turkey in 
Europe, when the Porte, becoming: serious!y 
alarmed, assembled together a force of a 
hundred thousand men, drawing troops from 
all the Asiatie provinces, Several battles 
ensued, and Paswan became compelled to re- 
treat within the walls of Widdin, The siege 
lasted during five months; and his fate appear. 
ed inevitable; yet such was the unshaken 
fidelity of his townsmen, that eventually Pas- 
wan was enabled to repulse the Seraskicr, 
and make a treaty, which confirmed him in 
his possessions, with the rank of Pasha of 
three tails. His sagacity, however, guarded 
him against the snares of the Porte, by main- 
taining a powerful garrison, the utility of 
which was evidenced in 1797, when the Bee- 
ler-bey of Roumelia, whose cruelties ha 
procured for him the surname of “ the Terr: 
ble,” assembling secretly a powerful force, 
hastily proceeded against Widdin, in the hope 
of surprising, and of crushing Paswan Oglu 
His watchfulness had anticipated and _prept- 
red against the attack, while the Begler-bey, 
defeated in every engagement, was obliged 
to fly before an exasperated enemy, who pur- 
sued him to the gates of St. Sophia. 

Summoning forthwith to his standard, from 
all parts of the empire, the janizaries whom 
he had disbanded, Paswan displayed himee! 
more powerful than ever, and appeared 
meditate the greatest undertakings. The 
Porte, in consternation, levied hastily an a 
my, which was commanded by the Grant 
Vizir in person, and the campaign was about 
to open, when death unexpectedly arrested 
the career and projects of Paswan, in 150", 
and allayed the fears of Selim. The civ! 
war, which we have thus traced, was marked 
by the exhaustion of the national resourc¢é, 
and it eventually, in all probability, would 
have led to consequences perhrps subversive 
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- of the Ottoman throne, had not the death of tre, by the terrible wars aud changes which 


grew out of the events following the com- 


racy of the discontented soldiery, and the ci- mencement of the French Revolution. It 


ties returne 
mission and obedience. 


d immediately to their wonted sub- was the desire and endeavour of the Ottoman 
! government to keep aloof altogether from the 


While Paswan was thus embroiling the af- storm. 


firs of the Porte in Bulgaria, Czerni Geor-| 


The French Directory manifesting a de- 


ges copying his example, became the actor sire to cultivate with the Porte the relations 


of similar excesses in Servia. 


Born of ob- of amity so long subsisting, had accredited to 


scure parents at Belgrade, his first motion | Constantinople General Aubert Dabayet, in 


for resisting legitimate rule arose from a dread | 
of punishment for having blown out the brains | 
ot a Turk. He soon collected a band of des-| 

erate characters, and became noted fur cour-| 
age and success. The same qualities led on! 
to greater things, for no obstacles: deterred, | 
Pursuing a ca- 
reer of personal hatred against the Turks, as 
the oppressors of his country, he of course ex- 
cited their vengeance against the whole class 
cf Servian subjects, whereby he was opposed 
by his father,whom hesought by every person- 


ed the projects of Czerni Georges as leading 
to the ruin of his countrymen, refused his ad- 
vances, and threatened to denounce him and 
his haunts tothe Pasha of Belgrade, unless 
he submitted. Georges employed every ef- 
fort of entreaty, until together they had 
reached the first post of the enemy,—then 
again receiving a final refusal ; “ Inflexible 
old man!” he exclaimed, “ thou shalt neither 
betray thy son nor thy country!” on which 
he instantly shot him through the head. A 
variety of engagements and battles ensued, 
usually to the discomtiture of the Turks, un- 
tilthis extraordinary man attained to such an 
eminence as to succeed in possessing him- 
self of the important fortress of Belgrade ; and 
and in 1804, he obliged the Ottoman Porte 
to acknowledge him, by a solemn treaty, as 
the Hospodar of Servia. No treaties, how- 
ever, in the view of the Turkish government, 
with its subjects and rebels, are ever binding 
beyond the hour of necessity ; he was there- 
fore always environed by dangers, and even- 
tually threw himself into the arms of Russia. 
He materially assisted their warfare against 
Ottoman Porte, and became a most formida- 


ble enemy to them; so that they were in fact]. 


dispossessed of their strongest frontiers and 
national defence, on the whole line of the 
Danube, through the exertions and revolt of 
these distinguished partisans of Bulgaria and 
of Servia. Selim and his ministers all knew 
of the imperative necessity of introducing a 
new and renovating system into the Turkish 
armies, without which it must be impossible 
that ske could maintain her power asa nation, 
being encircled, as her territories were be- 
come, on all points, within the circumfer- 
ence ofthe hostile empire of Russia; yet ev- 
ery step brought the government into the 
most imminent dangers. The state of Eu- 


1796, as their ambassador. He bore to the 
Sultan a new and interesting present,—a 
train of artillery, in the highest state of equip- 
ment, with officers and artillerymen qualified 
to instruct the Topeigs, and to improve the 
foundries for cannon at Tophana; officers, also, 


competent to benetit the corps of janizaries 


and spahis, accompanied the ambassador.— 

The endeavours of the French officers were 

zealously aided by the exertions and exam- 

ple ofthe Sultan; but were received with uni- 

versal rejection and discontent by the jani- 

zaries, as they absolutely refused altogether 

toconform to the new exercise. A small 

corps, totally distinct, and attached to the 

bostangis, was subsequently formed, chiefly 

composed of renegades and strangers. The 

advantageous progress made by them was 

most striking, and their appearance was fa- 

vourable, when the death of Aubert Dabayet, 

and the departure of his suite, terminated for 

a time the attempt at national improvement. 

The desire of preserving the germs of this 

establishment for his country’s sake, was 

among the last acts of the much injured Has- 

san Pasha; who, anxious to naturalize sucha 

beneficial step, extended his conntenance to 

tnese renegades, formed them into a regular 

battallion of infantry, and sustained them by 

lus liberality and favour. They were, how- 

ever, so greatly the object of the railleries and 

menaces of the janizaries, that their number 
never exceeded six hundred men ; but these, 
few as they were, rendered the most impor- 
tant of services to Turkey in the war where- 
in she was unexpectedly involved for the pos- 
session of her fine province of Egypt, soon in- 
vaded, in the most treacherous manner, by the 
army under Napoleon. 

Whether the originating impulse of the 
expedition to Egypt grew out of the design 
to convert the fertile country into a French 
colony, and thus to endeavour to attract the 
commerce of India to Europe by the way of 
Suez and the Mediterranean Sea, in prefer- 
ence to the circuitous route by the Cape of 
Good Hope; or whether the Directory framed 
it to get quit of a general whom they feared, 
and Napoleon accepted the command in the 
chimerical hope of founding a new dynasty in 
the East, and becoming Kalif of Egypt, or 
King of Jerusalem, (dreams not too roman- 
tic for his imagination ;) whatever was the 
true cause, the French expedition was as un- 
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friendly power,—a power always evidencing|by so many unpropitious circumstances, inivi; 


the most marked interest for France, 
filling the duties of'a zealous ally. 

To the Sultan, the invasion of this impor- 
tant province became a source of the deepest 
disquiet. Involved in perils by the disastrous 
events of the Russian campaigns; his authori- 
ty disputed by the powerful pashas, and 
thwarted in every endeavgur to infuse plans 
ot renovation into his forces, he beheld every 
danger heightened, and his empire brought by 
the attack into collision with the struggles and 
warfare of Europe. 
May, 1798, that this formidable armament 
** set sail from Toulon, illuminated by a splen- 
did sunrise, one of those which were after- 
wards popularly termed the suns of Napoleon.” 
On the 10th of June, the strongly fortified is- 
land of Malta was surrendered, through the 
defection and treachery of the French Knights. 
Caffarelli said to Napoleon, as they passed 
through the most formidable defences, * It is 
well, General, that there was some one within 
to open the gates to us; we should have had 
more trouble in entering if the place had been 
altogether empty!” ‘The progress of Bonaparte 
to Alexandria, and the striking chance which 
frustrated the meeting of the two fleets, are 
among the most remarkable events of Napo- 
leon’s career. On the 29th of June he land- 
ed. The city of Alexandria was taken by 
storm, and cruelly given over to military 
execution, to strike terror into the various 
classes of the natives,—a step which has al- 
ways been characterised as cruel and ill- 
advised. 

The forces destined to achieve a great re- 
volution in the East amounted to twenty-five 
thousand picked veterans, led by Kleber, De- 
saix, Berthier, Lannes, Andreossi, Murat, and 
other well-known names. Whatever brilliant 
hopes, however, their known valour and ta- 
lents might have excited, were, in fact, crush- 
ed by the immortal battle of August 1st,* 
which annihilated the French fleet, and so far 
altered the destinies of the French army, as 
torender them in future only the colonists of 
an insulated province. The power of Egypt 
was lodged with the beys, who wholly govern- 
ed its provinces, without heeding the Pasha, 
excepting to dole forth the siender sum which, 
after numberless deductions made. was, for 
form’s sake, transmitted to the Ottoman Porte. 
Bonaparte readily adopted an arrangement 
whereby he hoped to conciliate the Sultan, 
and to obtain his sanction to liis measures; he 
therefore admitted the Pasha to the same os- 
tensible share of authority as was yielded to 
him by the beys, and spoke with as much 
seeming respect of the Sublime Porte, as if it 
had been his intention to permit of its having 
an effective power in Egypt. 

It is probable that the Porte, embarrassed 





It was on the 19th of 


and ful-/ have winked for a while at the aggressioy 


and watched the course of events; but ti. 
awakening impulse which resounded through 
Europe, with the tidings of the battle of tj, 
Nile, aroused the ‘Turkish cabinet to actiy, 
measures. War was proclaimed againg 
France, and an army collected, to enter Kovpt 
from Syria. During these steps on the pyr, 
of the Ottoman government, the French) gy. 
ceeded in overpowering the Mamlukes, gy; 
acquiring possession of the whole province ¢! 
Egypt. The superb Mamluke cavalry, in yy 
degree a match for the artillery and steady 
discipline of the European armies, were mov. 
ed down by grape-shot, or destroyed by tiy 
fire of the well-formed squares of the krenc) 
infantry. ‘The battle of the Pyramids, ay 
the previous skirmishes, reduced the braye 
Murad-bey and their leaders to tlhe necessity 
ot flying into the deserts which skirt the bor. 
ders of Upper Egypt.* Two Turkish armies 
had meantime assembled, one at Rhodes ayj 
the other at Syria, with the hope of recover. 
ing Egypt; and Bonaparte, always daring, 1. 
solved to anticipate their movements, and to 
march with a strong force, so as to preoecupy 
Syria. , 

The fort of El-Arish, the key of Egypt, fe! 
easily into his hands; a body of Mamlukes was 
dispersed by a night attack; and finally, heen 
tered Palestine with ten thousand men, witli 
out much loss or privation. ‘The bloody event 
of the capture of Jafla, and the massacre of 1 
portion of its garrison, were the first fruits of 
his advance. His next step was to St. Jolin 
d’Acre, a port which was a key to the pro 
vince, and which, being fortified on the old 
Gothic plan, he deemed altogether inefficient 
against his forces. lere, however, he met 
with obstacles on which he had not calculated. 
Djezzar Pasha had communicated the approach 
ing attack to Sir Sidney Smith, then cruizing 
in the Mediterranean, who set sail for Acre 
with the Tiger and Theseus, two shipsof the 
line. Arriving there about two days before 
the French made their appearance, he % 
greatly strengthened the fortifications, that 
Acre presented the means of a respectable 
defence. Moreover, the cannon and military 
stores destined to form the siege were detect- 
ed, while sailing along under Mount Carmel, 
and captured by the Theseus; and thus the 
means intended for the siege became eminen'- 


*The campaigns of the French in Egypt and §yr4 
present very different results from the usual idea evter- 
tained. Bonaparte held both the Mamlukes and Arabs 
as more skilful and obstinate in resistance than the Turk 
ish cavairy. the Mamlukes endeavoured vigorously & 
penetrate ihe French squares, charging thoi in closed 
squadrons, and essaying every kind of arms to open an 
avenne,—several of them even de-perately backed their 
horses against the line. The mode of fighting of the 
French troops against these swarms of cavalry, was, (0 
flank them with their squares, and place them beiwix! 
wo fires, which invariably overthrew their lines, aud 
drove them into the Desert for refuge, Ivaving the field 





* The battle of Aboukir, or of the Nile. 


covered with their dead. 
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iy useful in its defence, and the consequence 
of their capture was eventually decisive in 
the struggle. On the 17th March, 1799, the 
siege was formed; by the 23th a breach was 
effected, and an assault made, wherein the 
French sustained a heavy loss, and were even- 
tually repulsed. During the contest for this 
town, the Ottoman forces advanced as far as 
Mount Tabor; and Bonaparte, thinking it sa- 


fest to attack the Turks single-handed, left 


two divisions te keep the trenches before 


E F Acre, while with the rest of his forces he 


hastened against the enemy. The battle has 


been denominated, the Day of Mount ‘Tabor. 


4 The Ottomans were defeated; the camp of 


sar tS cstaaptt 


the Syrianarmy was taken, and its scattered 


forces fled to Damascus. Napoleon, elated, 
returned to the siege of Acre; and tie arrival 
of thirty heavy cannon from Jafla seemed to 
promise better success. It was on the eve- 
ning of his return that, walking on the mount 
which still retains the name of Richard Ceeur 
de Lion, Bonaparte exclaimed to Murat, 
as he pointed to Acre, “The fate of the East 
depends upon yonder petty town; its conquest 
will ensure the success of my expedition, and 
Damascus will be the first fruits of it,” Re- 
peated assaults proved the importance which 
he set on its capture. He had effected a 
lodgement ina disputed tower of the works; 
and so very sleuder was the barrier betwixt 
Acre and its fall, that old ships bearing aid 


were seen in the offing, it became a doubt if 


the place would hold out until they landed.— 
To etfect this object and protract its fall, Sir 
Sidney Smith proceeded to the breach, at the 
head of a body of British marines, armed with 
pikes, until the critical moment thata Turk- 
ish fleet bearing reinforcements entered the 
bay. The Tchiffiik regiment of disciplined 
renegades were on board; they were imine- 
diately landed; and their valour and steadiness 
mainly contributed to the successful termina- 
tion of one of the most interesting, and per- 
haps important, sieges of the war. Eigit 
fruitless assaults were made on these tottering 
and blood-stained ramparts; the siege had 
lasted sixty days; several of the best French 
generals were killed: the reinforcements, con- 
veyed so opportunely by sea, convinced Na- 
poleon of the uselessvess of further effort; and, 
on the 20th of May, the French army retired 
from these inauspicious walls. The whole 
retreat was conducted with great skill, as 
were the arrangements for a joyous reception 
at Cairo. Lower Egypt had been excited to 
revolt, during the absence of Napoleon, by 
the appearance of a fanatic personating the 
mysterious personage, the [maum Mahadi.— 
This pretender was completely defeated, and 
the French showed the greatest severity in 
punishing his followers. — 

The struggles of the Mamlukes served no 
other purpose than to rivet closer the yoke 
enfixed on Egypt. Nevertheless, the routine 
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of surprisals and skirmishes proceeded until 
the news reached Bonaparte, encamped near 
the Pyramids, thata Turkish artny, command- 
ed by Said Mustapha Pasha, had landed at 
Aboukir. Hastily assembling his forces from 
all points,he pressed forward to the encounter; 
and when, lis arrangements being made, he 
was discoursing with Murat, he made the 
oracular declaration, “Go how it will, this 
battle will decide the fate of the world.” — 
Most probably his mind had long before decid- 
ed upon the step of returning to Europe, to 
which this fortunate encounter gave a brilliant 
encouragement. ‘he total ennihilation of 
the Turkish troops, and their inability to op- 
pose any steady resistance to the discipline of 
the French forces, were never more clearly 
seen than in this battle; and proved that the 
deliverance of Egypt, if ever effected, must 
be done by different troops than the Sublime 
Porte could bring into the field. 

The splendid battle of Aboukir supplied the 
pretext, so long wanted by the ambitious Na- 
poleon, of leaving his army, which had be- 
come only an insulted force, and could no 
longer furnish aliment for his impatient spirit. 
lie returned for a few days to Cairo; and, 
professing still to be friendly to the Porte, he 
set on foot a treaty for the exchange of pris- 
oners. He then penned his farewell instruc- 
tions to Kleber; hasted to Alexandria; and, 
embarking on the 23d of August, 1799, with 
a few chosen followers, on board of two fri- 
gates, arrived in safety at Frejus, after a sur- 
prising voyage of forty-one days, and upon a 
sea covered with Engtish vessels. Thus clos- 
ed his illustrious career in the East; nor can 
any thing more strongly mark the importance 
of the check given to his ambitiou, designs 
by the chivalric defence of Acre through the 
exertions and heroism of Sir Sidney Smith, 
than that, within five short months after its 
occurrence, he seized upon the very first plaus 
sible excuse for quitting the theatre of such 
great and magnificent projects as he had held 
forth to his followers and the world, and re- 
turned almosta fugitive to Europe. 

The task of the delivery of Egypt from her 
French invaders was undertaken, and glori- 
ously accomplished, by Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie, and, after his death in battle, by Lord 
Iiutchinson. These brave commanders suc- 
ceeded in effecting the defeat of the formida- 
ble forees of France, which no Ottoman host 
would have achieved. The approach of the 
Grand Vizir from Syria had always been fo!- 
lowed by signal defeats; and, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant success of the British forces, 
it would have been a hard struggle, if the ar- 
dent desire of the French to revisit their be- 
loved France had not influenced the conven- 
tion which restored them again to their coun- 
try. 

‘Thus the fine province of Egypt was again 
restored to its late masters ; but the Mamluke 
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beys had suffered so great a diminution of 
their strength in their long and arduous war- 
fare, that the Porte resolved to seize upon the 
present opportunity of crushing their power 
altogether. ‘Lhe first step taken was at an 
invitation to partake of a friendly entertain- 
ment in the Capitan Pasha’s ship, when the 
beys were assailed in the respective boats, and | 
several of the most powerful destroyed. The! 
surviving members of this once formidable | 
race were pursued by the ‘Turkish forces; 
they maintained a languid struggle with Mu- 
hammed Ali, appointed eventually the Pasha; 
however, they were at least ensnared, by his 
specious promises, to enter the castle of Cai- 
ro, and were massacred without mercy. Of 
all this once formidable race of soldiers,~— 
these bands, who for so many centuries gov- 
erned Egypt, and gave her Soldans to rule 
with vigour and military prowess, not a rem- 
nant remains, the few scanty relics who sur- 
vived the treachery of Muhammed having 
pined away amid the heats of Dongola; Egypt, 
therefore, has reaped nothing, asa country, 
from the extraordinary invasion which we 
have narrated, but the overthrow of the Mam- 
luke beys, and the revival of the despotism of 
the Ottoman yoke. It is, however, a matter 
of great interest to record, that the fall and 
extinction of the two most celebrated commu- 
nities of national mercenaries since the Pre- 
torian Bands of Rome, namely, the Janizaries 
of Constantinople, and the Mamlukes of Cai- 
ro, have both taken place almost at the same 

riod of time, and of quite recent occurrence. 
The disciplined regiment of Tchiffik returned 
to the capital loaded with honours for their 
bravery at Acre, and their success became a 
prevalent and powerful motive with the Sul- 
tan to proceed with his favourite measures of 
renovating and re-organizing his military for- 
ces; desires which, however laudable, work- 
ed, together with other unfortunate coinciden- 
ces, to accomplish his ruin. 

The soldiers attached to the new discipline 
by Hassan Pasha, returning to Constantinople 
with the Ottoman squadron after the retreat 
of the French forces from Syria, were received 
with enthusiasm and caresses by the inhabi- 
tants, who compared their valour and good 
conduct with the shameful cowardice of the 
forces engaged in the battles cf Aboukir, 
Mount Tabor, and of Nazareth. ‘The Sultan 
Selim, who became greatly attached to the 
defenders of Acre, resolved forthwith to avail 
himself of the public enthusiasm to establish 
a new and independent well-disciplined corps, 
paid from a separate treasury. The project 
was violently opposed by the Ulema and by 
the janizaries ; but the Aga of the latter corps, 
with its chiefs, being still with the army of 
the Grand Vizir in Syria, the Seymen-bashi, 
his lieutenant, was induced to enter into the 
Sultan’s views. The Mufti also, Vely-zade- 
effendi, had been the companion of Selim in 
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his infancy, and felt the highest attachment 
to his person ; he therefore calmed the Ulema: 
and at length a fetsa appeared, announcing to 
the population of Constantinople, the forma. 
tion of the new corps. So fully sensible, how. 
ever, were the Mufti and the ministers, of the 
danger of the project, that the fetsa, organiz. 


‘ing the corps henceforth denominated the 


Nizam-gedit, or New Ordinance, limited their 
numbers totwelve thousand men. Handsome 
barracks were erected forthweth, near Seutarj, 
in Asia, on the site of the ancient seraglio of 
Chalcedon; and also in Europe, near Leven| 
Tchifik, which was supplied with an exer. 
cising ground, shaded on every side by rows 
of limes; a marble kiosk for the reception of 
the Sultan; a mosque, with baths, fountains, 
and reservoirs; a spacious saioon; a retecto- 
ry; a powder magazine; and rows of shops 
for armourers and sutlers. 

it was not long ere the new corps were en- 
abled to prove their merit. During 1508 and 
1304, numerous parties of robbers, upheld by 
the disturbed state of the provinces, overran 
Bulgaria and Roumelia, retreating for impuni- 
ty into the recesses of the mountains of Bos- 
nia and of Albania. Vainly did the govern- 
ment order the neighbouring Sanjaks to re- 
medy these disorders. The Sultan Selim, 
therefore, dispatched against these bands four 
of the newly disciplined regiments, who eom- 
pletely extirpated the ravagers; and, after a 
series of brilliant skirmishes, put an end to 
the devastations of the fine plains of Thrace 
and of Mesia. 

So hostile, however, were the janizaries, 
and so perfectly did they impoison the public 
mind, that this corps was treated with hate 
and alienation instead of gratitude, by the 
very provinces which it had thus served ; but 
not so by the Sultan and his ministers, who 
received them with the most liberal recom- 
pense. Resolved, at length, to increase the 
new corps, by a species of conseription, the 
Suitan proceeded to issue a dangerous hal- 
sheriff, on March 1805, which ordered a levy 
to be made, between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five years, among the janizaries, and 
that the picked men should be incorporated 
with the nizam-gedit. This measure caused 
the greatest disturbances at Adrianople ant 
throughout the empire, and after a series of 
troubles and dangers it was suspended. 

During these circumstances, General Se- 
bastiani arrived at Constantinople, as the rep- 
resentative of Napoleon. His celebrated tour 
in the Levant furnished the originating irrita- 
tion which caused the rupture of the peace 0! 
Amiens; and his counsels im the capital ©! 
Turkey instigated its ministers to change the 
Hospodars of Moldaviaand Wallachia, against 
the stipulations of the treaty of Yassy, and in- 
volved Turkey in war with Russia and Eng- 
land. Such are often the results of the com- 
mixture of one violent or artful mind with 
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jtroyed at the point of Nagara. Profiting by 


tain epochs afloat, whereby the jealousies of a favourable wind, the English fleet advanced 


rival states engender wars calamitous alike 
to princes and subjects. M. Stalinsky, the 


enlightened negotiator of Russia, sailed for! 


'Tenedos, and General Michelson, in Novem- 


within two leagues of Cape St. Stefano, hav- 
ing their sails full set; the splendour of the 
imperial city was already viewed by the 
‘English, when a sudden calm presaged the 


ber 1806, hastily entered the principalities, of | veering round of the breeze to the opposite 


which he soon obtained the possession, and 
placed himself in union with Paswan Oglu. 
Mr. Arbuthnot did not feel himself at liberty 
to adopt the vigorous step of the Russian en- 


point from the Black Sea; the night quickly 
came on, the currents became adverse, the 
bomb vessels were still in the rear, therefore 
the Admiral resolved to drop anchor, and 


voy, but lingered at Constantinople, in hopes of await for the morning. 


influenceing the divan, by his representations, 
toadmit of the pretensions of Russia, and o- 
verturn the influence of Sebastiani. Nething 


Whatever might be the feelings of the 
ministry, the arrival of the flect produced 
nothing but fury and enthusiasm among the 


could bemore embarrassing than the position of! population of Constantirople, and the Sultan 
the Sultan, the sad spectator of a contest of|wilingly adopted the national tone; Sebasti- 


which he wasthe ostensible object, and the pro- 
posed prey. ‘The victory of either party alike 
menaced him wiihruin; he had to chouse be- 
tween the armies of France, and the fleets 
of Engiand. Never wasa sovereign so situ- 
ated between two negotiators, one armed with 
all the power by land, the other with that by 
sea; both, to all appearance, able to destroy, 
but neither of them capable of protecting him 
against his antagonist. 

The measures of the English were however, 
contined to the mode least calculated to effect 
the end they desired. Had the expedition to the 
Dardanelles been prepared to foree that cele- 
ebrated passage, instead of such a step being 
brought forwardas a threat,the Ottomans would 
probably have complied, with the demands of 
England undera dread of her hostilities ; but 
that idea being constantly presented to them 
in hostile notes, no sooner did the act take | 
place, than it excited only resistance and 
rage. Mr. Arbuthnot perceiving that his 


aniand his suite volunteered their valuable 
aid to strengthen the assailable points, and 
thus while the English fleet becaine station- 
ary near the Isle of Princes, the fortifications 
were so strengthened, and every point so 
bristled with batteries, that the capital was 
soon rendered perfectly tree from danger.— 
|The activity of the Ottomans, however, did 
‘not end here, they also sedulously worked 
night and day, to render the return through 
the Dardanelles more difficult than the ad- 
vance had been; and Admiral Duckworth, 
atier a few days of disquiet, spent in the vain 
hope of intimidating the Turkish divan, saw 
himself necessitated to hasten from the Pro- 
pontis ere it became his prison. 

Favoured by the winds and the current, 
the captains had at first occupied themselves 
very little in attending to the Turkish batter- 
ies, however numerously manned and zealous. 
ly served; but the enormous cannon near the 
old Castle, which Baron de Tott exerted such 


observations were without results, and dread-| labour to render etiective, proved on this me- 


ing a eapricions confinement in the event of 
a rupture with the Porte, secretly withdrew 
with his suite, and the principal British mer- 
chants, on board the Endymion frigate, which 
sailed under cover of the night, January 29, 
807; and without attracting attention, or 
alarm, or the least suspicion that the British 
ambassador was on board of her, the Endymi- 
ou made her passage to the road at Lemnos, 
The British minister sought to renew his in- 


morable occasion its sweeping range; soon 
this destructive engine discharging one of its 
enormous marble balls, the Windsor Castle 
received the blow, which made a_ frightful 
breach in her side, and broke the main mast 
between decks; another of these projectiles 
struck the Standard on the peop, and over- 
threw every thing in its progress, nearly six- 
ty men being killed er wounded by this  sin- 
ele ball. Fortunately the greatest number 





fluence, and continue his mission fron: henee, 
but all the replies made to him by the Porte | 
Were evasive. On the 19th of February,} 
Adwiral Duckworth, commanding eight sail | 
of the line, two frigates, and two bom) ves-| 
sels, obtained the fame of being the first au | 
iral who ever hostilely passed these beauti-| 
tuland well-fortified straits in time of war. | 
The Royal George, Sir Johu Duckworth's flag: | 
ship led the advance, the rest followed under} 
full sail, in a line: the celebrated bitieries| 
Were on every point in disorder and almost 
useless; the currents and winds bore the 
English vesse!s swiftty on, and the most com- | 
plete success attended the passage ; a Turkish | 
Vessel of the line, and five frigates were des- 


of these enormous balls were fired in vain, 
the immobility of the ordnance rendering it 
necessary to fire at the precise instant when a 
vessel was passing in the immediate direction 
of the eannon’s mouth. Sir John Duckworth 
having returned to the road of Tenedos, with- 
out the loss of a single vessel, prepared to set 
sail for Malta, and thence to the shores of 
Eavpt. 

Before we enter on the narrative of the 
revolutions which desolated the capital and 


\cost the Sultan his throne, it is necessary to 


follow the short and disastrous expedition, 
which at this time was undertaken by the 
English to Egypt, after the British forces, 
conformably to the treaty of Amiens, had re- 
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placed Dgypt under the power of the Otto- 
map Porte. The Mamluke beys were natu- 
rally desirous of regaining their power, in 
which design they were also supported by 
the influence of England; but the Porte had, 
however, decided upon availing itself of the 
very reduced state to which French war and 
the invasion of their possessions had brought 
them. The sale and introduction of Georgian 
or Circassian captives were prohibited, and 
the Porte dispatched a considerabie force of 
Albanians, under the command of Muham- 
mea Ali the Pasha, to carry on a war of ex- 
termination against the Mamlukes and their 
dependents. The remains of their force 
were obliged to fly for safety to Upper Egypt 
and finally from that to Dongola, so that the 
traces of this fierce and powerful class of sol- 
diery, have eventually perished in the des- 
erts of Nubia. The English commanders in 
the Mediterranean, finding themselves most 
unexpectedly involved in hostilities with the 
‘Turks, and having entertained very disparag- 
ing conceptions of their ignorance and inefhi- 
ciency in military tactics, a plan for the inva- 
sion of Egypt was executed, to forin a league 
with the beys, which as the event proved, 
was quite inadequate to its purposes, both as 
to the forces employed, and the judgment re- 
quisite to effect any useful end. An arma- 
ment not exceeding altogether 5000 men, 


was dispatched to Alexandria, the inhabitants | 


of which city, owing to the conciliatory plans 
of Major Missett, received them with the 
greatest cordiality, tne portion of this ill-fated 
expedition which proceeded to Rosetta, anti- 
cipating the same feeling, were most cruelly 
disappointed. Finding the gates open, and 
the place having apparently submitted, they 
entered without order or suspicion,but scarce- 
ly had they entangled themselves in the 
narrow and winding streets of the city, ere a 
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wark of our Indian empire. The Engjjsh 
government, however, iook a judicious yiey, 
of the war, which thus mischievously had 
disunited two powers whose interests mutual. 
ly coalesced, and as a first step, to conciliation 
it withdrew almost entirely the British ships 
of war from the seas of Syria and the Ar. 
chipelago. 

Seyd Ali, the new Capitan Pasha, becanje 
elated that the English fleet had been foijey 
in their enterprise, chiefly as he deemed }t 
through his own rare intrepidity. Sailing ip. 
to the Mediterranean, he attacked the Rugs). 
an fleet of Admiral Siniavin ; the two fleets 
were nearly equal, and the combat was sain. 
tained with the greatest fury; althoug! the 
Turkish Admiral was defeated, yet, the Rus. 
sian squadron suffered so severely, as to sai! 
snbsequently to the Lonian Isles,whence tt re- 
turned no more to the Egean sea. 

‘The Porte having no longer any thing to 
dread from the English or Russian fleets, 
now proceeded to direct its entire attention 
to the two provinces, occupied by their na- 
tional enemies. Desirous to profit by the di- 
version caused in the North by the victories ot 
Napoleon, Turkey called on all her past.aliks 
for an extraordinary levy. The Bosniaks 
were summoned; also the Servians, and the 
levies of Roumelia, to the entrenched camp 
of Shumla, where also were directed the 
contingents of the Pashas of Asia, and Mus- 
tapha Buiracter, the most energetic of the 
Ottoman leaders, and highly esteemed by 
Selim, was advanced to the dignity of Vizir, 
or Pasha of three tails. The ceremony of 
passing the janizaries, in review, 1n_ the 
\month of Setir,er the middle of April, had 
taken place with the usual pomp. The jani- 
zaries took the route to Shumlah, under the 
command of a new Aga, who having been 
long engaged as Oda-bashy, in the 31st Oda, 





sharp fire, kept up from the windows and 
loop-holes of the dungeon-like houses, com- 
mitted the most murderous execution upon 
the troops; unable to return the fatal assault 
upon a foe concealed behind numerous walls, 
or even to fly, the confusion was so great, 
that the whole party were nearly exterininat- 
ed; the few who escaped, retreating with the 
greatest expedition to Alexandria, where the 
situation of the remaining troops was also 
critical in the extreme. An attempt was 
made to carry the town of Rosetta, and to 
punish its conduct by means of a stronger 
force, but the vigorcus plans cf Muhammed 
Ali soon rendered it advisable to seek a retreat; 
the disaffection reached also to Alexandria, 
so that weary of insidious foes, and treacher- 
ous friends, the English renounced their pro- 
jects, and capitulated for the evacuation of 


which is eharged with the guard of the pal- 
cace of Frenee, was favourably disposed to the 
‘new institutions. The Grand Vizir, the Ki- 
laia-bey, the Teftadar, the Reis-eflendi, and 
‘other ministers, followed thie forces, leaving 
|in Constantinople, the Kaimakan Musa, an¢ 
'the Vekeels with the Emperor Selim. ‘They 
|dured not to venture on dispatching the troops 
of the nizam-gedit to the Danube, fearful of 
renewing past disorders. A favourable op- 
portunity was, however, watched to call forth 
their services, while the regiments of Asia 
occupied their Ortas, and the nizam-geilt 
were disposed of among the batteries of the 
Bosphorus. 

The Mufti whose enlightened prudence and 
regard for the Sultan had so greatly served 
his raaster, died at this juncture, to the deep 
regret of Selim; and the lamentable conse- 


Egypt. If instead of five thousand men, the| quences which occurred, soon evidenced whist 
expedition had been composed of a body of|a calamity his decease became to the whole 


only fifteen thousand, Egypt might have be- 


Ottoman empire; and the Sultan, who had 





eome a rich and important province, the bul-|cherished him as a friend, soon felt the whole 


extent of his loss. 
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Selim 1/1. 419 
Thinking that he saw in the Cadis-asker of| tance was manifested, Mahmoud-eflendi, hop 
Roumelia, the intelligence and enlightened | ing to put down the opposition in its first rise, 
views so important to forward his plans, the| commanded several yamaks to clothe them- 
Sultan selected him to occupy this important)selves; upon which the furious storm burst 
office. ‘The individual thus advanced, not/ forth, and they rushed in a body on Mahmoud 
oily, however, disliked the nizam-gedit,|to strangle him. ‘The minister was defended 
which he deemed inimical to the Ulema, but/by the nizam-gedits, by whose aid he flung 
he entertained a personal hate against his|hinself into his boat, and hastened to the 
sovereign, and sought maliciousiy to eftect|shores of Buyukdere, to reflect upon the steps 
his ruin; and Musa, the Kaimakan, possessed | necessary next to take. Several yamaks, how- 
a swilar character to the Mufti. Owing his|ever, who watched his course, ran along the 
elevation to a feigned zeal for the new insti-| shores, awaited his arrival, and instantiy mur- 
tious, but in his heart, subtle, cruel, and ambi-|dered the muiister and his secretary. 
tious, he entertained the most deadly hatred} The disorders of Roumely Cavach rapidly 
against the superior officers of the divan, by |spread throughout the batteries of the Bospliu- 
whom he was usually controlled. Unable to/rus. The yamaks rose upon the nizam-gedits, 
cope with them in power, he had long resoly-jand being the most numerous, dreve them 
e| to excite a new revolution, through the! from the batteries; while the commandant of 
disaffection of the Ulema and the janizaries ;| the batteries of the shores of Asia experienced 
and when, by the appointment of so favourable |the unhappy fate of Mahmoud-eilendi, and his 
a coadjutor, the whole power of the state was corpse was also cast into the Bosphorus, 
thus thrown into the hands of Musa, by the} The rebellion of the yamaks might in fact 
absence of the vizir and other oilicers, an|/have been put down in a night; but the trea- 
opening was given to machinations, which) cherous Kaimakan, in whose hands was then 
overturned the throne, and cost the life of the! lodged the executive power, withheld the 
best and most promising of the Sultans of the|rcinedy, and misled the Sultan, who was kept 





Ottoman race. At the period of the departure 
of the janizaries for Shumla, there had been 
added io the nizam-gedit, for the service of 
the batteries of the Bosphorus, a certain num- 
ber of adventurers, mostly Albanians of ‘l're- 
bizond. These, under the name of yamaks, 
or assistants to the batteries, received the 
same pay as the nizam-gedit, occupied the 
sune barracks, carried the same arms, and 
were trained to the same discipline. The 
Sultan Selim, hoping to incorporate these 
yamaks, who were in number about two 
thousand, with the other troops, took much 
interest in their exercises, and at length issued 
the order to incorporate them into the corps. 
A little management, and a few timely pre- 
sents, would have easily effected the measure 
with popularity ; but the deceitful Kaimakan 
seized the opportunity to mix with them some 
janizaries, who undid every favourable dispo- 
sition, by hinting that the yamaks belonged to 
that warlike militia to whom the Ottoman 
throne owed its glory, and that they should 
disdain to connect themselves with those false 
Mussulmans, who would assimilate the chil- 
dren of the Prophet to the infidel dogs. 





in ignorance of all that was passing without 
the palace; meantime, the Bostanghi-bashi, 
who repaired to Buyuk-dere, was received by 
discharges of cannon by the yamaks; which 
violence somewhat opened the eyes of the Sul- 
tan. At this juncture, the Kaimakan intima- 
ted to the several ortas of janizaries, that the 
hour was come for overturning the new insti- 
tutions. The yamaks had rendezvoused in the 
plainsof Buyuk-dere, where they chose a chief, 
and took the oath to stand by each other ; from 
thence to the capital, owing to the address of 
the Kaimakan, their march was a triumphal 
procession. On the 29th of May, they enter- 
ed Constantinople, and proceeded directly to 
the palace of the Aga of the janizaries, where, 
being encouraged by the acclamations of the 
populace, the false Musa had meantime dis- 
played a singular scene of cruelty and trea- 
chery. Summoning to his palace those per- 
sons whom he had resolved should perish, the 
Teftadar, and several members of the divan 
and of the mint, obeyed the summons; the 
Kaimakan received with the kindest tone the 
objects of his malice; he even exhibited the 
most refined politeness; pipes and coffee were 


The traitor Musa having thus silently pre-' introduced, while he assured them of their 





pared the train of the explosion, in concert! safety against the revolt which had just bro- 
with the Mufti, now commanded Mahmoud-!ken forth; when, in the midst of these assur- 
ellendi to repair tothe castles, to pay the/ances, he left the apartment to send thither 
yamaks, and to take with him the uniforms of the messengers of death, who proceeded to 
the nizam-gedit, to clothe these corps. Mah: | execute his victims. 

moud-effendi, totally ignorant of all that was| ‘The kettles were loudly sounding through- 
passing, repaired to Roumely Cavach, the! out Constantinople, as the seditious janizaries 
fost considerable battery of the Bosphorus on hastened to the Atmeidan, and al] the capital 
the European coast. The pay and the arrears was in movement. The ministers were their 
being discharged, produced universal joy ; but first victims; but the most important of those 
the scene became totally changed upon the! hated by the Kaimakan, had already effecteu 
appearance of the uniforms. As great reluc- his escape to the seraglio, wherein his office 
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of Bostanghi-bashi gave him an asylum. This CHAPTER XXX. whose Cc 

edifice was closely shut, the gates guarded, the capi 

and the Sultan, pages, and bostanehis, were MUSTAPHA IV.—TWENTY-NINTIL REIGN ceeded t 

all under arms. While the tumuits surroun- rite of € 

ded the palace, and fear reigned within, the} H. b22—a. vd. 1807. ed to in 
traitor Musa ventured to enter, and advise his inat Cal 
unfortunate sovereign, who, yielding to lis) THs prince was thirty years old when he was ‘shed, & 
perfidious counsel, reluctantly and weakly as- placed on the throne. Offa feeble character yothing 
sented to the death of those of his ministers} and unacquainted with human nature, he was hardy tr 
who were favourable to the new institutions. very ill calculated to contend with the diffiey)t Constan 
Their heads, on the morrow, were presented circumstances surrounding him. The reve Throt 
to the revolters, with the hat-sheritf suppress-|jution which elevated Mustapha, had ostens;- ceeded 
ing the new institutions; and the triumph of bly been conducted by the yamaks, headed by Grand \ 
the insurgents seemed now to be attained ;—| their leader Cabakchy, the Massaniello of thp against 
but that dark, malignant spirit was at work,|day ; he had been able, like many other indi. and his 
which rested not while the unfortunate Selim viduals, to work a vast mischief; but to repair with all 

occupied the throne. The Mufti, who had or consolidate, was bevond his power, Tho Vizir a 

hitherto looked on, without aiding the govern-| Kaimakan Musa and the Mufti, having des. plans. 

ment, on being now appealed to by the insur-|troyed or banished all their enemies, exercised tre of t 

gents, encouraged them to procecd to the ruin|the sovereign authority without control, unt whose 

of Selim; whereby the thousands who filled/a quarre! arising, the Mufti coalesced once while fi 
the Atmeidan, demanded with one voice the|more with the seditious soldiery to procure gestion 
elevation of Mustapha, the son of Abdul Ha-| Musa’s banishment. While these intrioyes Nanjak. 

mid. ‘he Sultan Selim, who had quitted his} were wholly engrossing the seraglio, the « or cured i 

harem at daybreak, occupied the hall wherein| in Moldavia languished, and the favourable was fol 

the Ottoman Emperors gave audience to their opportunity presented in consequence of the the inti 
subjects; there, seated on an angle of luis so- occupation of the arms of Russia and Poland, ted tha 
pha, he was surrounded by his domestics at-| was wholly lost. The sanguinary battles of rejoice 

tached to his fate, when, informed of the ap-|Hylau and Friedland had weakened 4) mited L 

proach of the Mufti, he commanded his en- strength of Russia, and presented an opportu- vamaks 

trance. His message was to inform him that nity of the highest importance to have been im- grantec 
his reign was over. _ |proved. Mustapha, during the short period thgt dence, 

Selim heard the discourse of the hypocrite | he held the power,became the mere instrument tar, a 

with calmness and resignation ; finding him-| ofthe will of others; and, unable or unwilling Wo seize 
self at last deserted on every side and left) to control the armed multitude which intrigue cape h 
alone, and his palace besieged by a rebellious and faction put in motion, he appears to have dispose 
soldiery, he arose with a noble and dignified | exercised io particular act of sovereignty, but tion of 
air from his seat, took a few turns through the|in the commencement and termination of the he had 
saloon to bid his farewell to his weeping atten-| short pageant wherein he formed a part. days W 
dants, and, retiring to the apartments of the} The peace of Tilsit had disappointed the raglio: 
unfortunate princes of the race of Othman, he|hopes of Turkey. This state had been flat- to profi 
resigned into the hands of Mustapha that pow-| tered by Sebastiani into the belief that her and res 
er which he had ever exercised for the good | interests were taken under the special! protec: alarm 
of his people, and never deserved more highly | tion of Napoleon; but Napoleon’s desertion of pearan 
than at this moment. Never did any revolu-| her cause threw the whole weight of the Rus- spread, 
tion more strikingly evince the blindness of|sian army upon her provinces; and this act, and th 
despotism; truly a victim to the treason of| (however unimportant atthe time the favour pretex 
Musa, there was no moment of the whole ea-jor enmity of Turkey might appear to the the sei 
astrophe, wherein the punishment of that! puissant Napoleon,) became in tact a pivot The 
traitor, and a summons to rally round the se-|upon which his future fate turned, when the and th 
raglio the troops of Scutari and of T’chiflik,} pacification of ‘Turkey and Russia, under si- obstac 
would not have rescued the unhappy Sultan,| milar circumstances with reference to France, Grand 
and turned the punishment upon the rebels. | let loose the Moldavian army in 1812, just in lim, Ww 
The nizam-gedits, who had remained inac-|time to overtake and overwhelm his wretch- him. 
tive within their barracks, without orders or | ed followers at the passage of the Beresino. fierce 
commanders, upon learning the fate of their} Mustapha Bairactar, the Pasha of Rudshuk. custod 
benefactor, and the ascendancy of their ene-|felt the gratitude due to Selim for his elev- He th 
mies, hastened to disperse, and regain their|tion, and secretly resolved to avenge his fall. the ja 
native provinces, while the yamaks and tope-| Watching carefully the course of events, he to the 
gis proceeded to plage the barracks; and al|had prepared to advance with his Albanians,” enter 
general discharge of artillery announced that} ——— 

Mustapha had ascended the throne, of * Yhe stro gest proof of the vepul:ive aversion of the oe 
Turks to all improvements, is the ingratitude and hatred ing 1 
wit 1 whieh they load those wio strive to iniroeduce avy a pu 

ae ameliorating measures To instance the flowing an pe peatiee 
numerous cas+s'—Bouneval endeavoured to “emedy the directed 
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Mnastapha 1V. 421 
whose corps had been carefully disciplined, to bash, who had become alarmed, hastened to 
the capital, when the Kaimakan, who had sue-!elose and barricade the second court. The 


ceeded to Musa, and who had since shared his! 


solid doorway resisted the attempts of the fol- 


futeof exile, repairing to Bairactar, endeavor-| jowers of Bairactar, while a white eunuch 
edto impress him with the full conviction demanded throngh a grate, “ Who was with- 


igat Cabakehy and his yamaks might be pun- 
ished, and Selim restored; to etiect which, 
yothing more was requisite than to lead his 
jardy troops against the enervated militia of 
(Constantinople. 

Through an able emissary, Bairactar suc- 
ceeded in awakening the jealousy of the 
Grand Vizir and the principal officers of state 
against the Mufti and chiefs of the yamaks; 
and his next step was an lnmediate advance, 
with all his forces, to Adrianople, where the 
Vizir and Bairactar met and coalesced their 
plans. ‘There his camp soon became the cen- 
treof the business and affairs of the Porte, 
whose chief officers resorted to Buairactar, 
while from hence the Grand Vizir, at his sug- 
gestion, repaired to Constantinople with the 
Sanjak-sheriff of the Prophet, whereby he se- 
cured in fact the possession of the city. He 
was followed by the forces of Bairactar, when 
the intimidated Mustapha, who had anticipa- 
ted thathis own downfall was at hand, was 
rejoiced to find that the Albanian leader li- 
mited his demands to the punishment of the 
yamaks and the Mufti. These demands were 
granted; and the Sultan, to show his conti- 
dence, personally visited the camp of Bairac- 
tar. The latter,@unprepared at the moment 
ww seize his person, suffered his prize to es- 
cape him, and prepared, by his emissaries, to 
dispose the course of things for the restora- 
tion of the Sultan Selim. The plan which 
he had formed, was to watch for one of the 
days when the Sultan Mustapha left the se- 
raglio to visit a kiosk in the Bosphorus, so as 
to profit by his absence to enter the palace, 
and restore the fallen Selim. ‘To obviate any 
alarm on the part of the populace at the ap- 
pearance of the Albanians, a report was 
spread, that the peace was about to be signed, 
and the troops made their entry under the 
pretext of accompanying the Sanjak-sheriff to 
the seraglio. 

The 28th of July was the day fixed upon, 
and the Sultan had left the palace. The first 
obstacle arose from the disinclination of the 
Grand Vizir to the enterprise of restoring Se- 
lim, which had hitherto been concealed from 
him. Engaged now too far to retreat, the 
fierce Pasha instantly tore the seals from his 
custody, and placed him under confinement. 
He then pressed forward to the seraglio; and 
the janizaries on guard, bowing with respect 
tothe Sanjak-sherifl, permitted the troops to 
enter into the first court; but the Bostanghi- 





defects of their artillery; he was endured by the Otto 
mins in consequence of his apostacy; his son Solyman 
Was put to death, the same unmerited fate awaited the 
Russian who instructed the forces of Batractar in Euro 
pean maneuvres; and Inglis Mustapha, or Campbell, who 
divecied the cannon foundries, died in misery and want 





out !’— Open the gate,” exclaimed Buairac- 
tar in a voice of thunder; “1 come, with my 
brave troops, to deposit the Sanjak-sheriff !’ 
The eunuchs were about to open the gate 
when the Bostanghi-bashi replied, “ that it 
should only be opened at the command of the 
Sultan Mustapha.”—*“Speak no more of the 
Sultan Mustapha,” replied with fury the 
Pasha of Rudshuk; “it is the Sultan Selim, 
vile slave! thou must address, whom we are 
come to rescue from his enemies, and to re- 
place on his throne.” 

The voice and menaces of Bairactar, the 
appearance of the artillery, and cries of the 
soldiery, were on the point of prevailing over 
the guardians to open the gate, when the 
Sultan Mustapha re-appeared. Acquainted 
by a faithful slave with the scenes that were 
passing within the seraglio, he had hastened 
to return thither incognito, im a boat, with 
three pairs of oars. Intormed of the demand 
of Bairactar, he ordered him to be told, that 
ere a few minutes should elapse, Sultan Selim 
should appear—then it was that the trivolous 
but cruel Mustapha resolved to put Selim to 
death. Surprised by the executioners ina 
kiosk, that amiable and ill-fated prince made 
a powerful resistance, until he was thrown 
down and strangled. Bairactar, whosuspect- 
ed some sinister event, had by this tine fore- 
ed his way into the interior of the palace ; 
when the eunuchs of Mustapha, casting the 
body of the murdered monarch before him, 
exclaimed, * Behold the Sultan whom you 
seek!” Throwing himself on the disfigured 
corpse, Bairactar wept aloud, exclaiming, 
“ Unhappy prince, | fought to restore you to 
the throne of your ancestors, and I have 
caused your death!’ Overpowered by his 
sensations, he knelt before the corpse, while 
his followers, remaining motionless, partici- 
pated in his grief, until Sedi Ali the Capitan 
Pasha, and partaker in his enterprise, whis- 
pered to him the importance of seizing the 
moment for revenge,ard Mustapha Bairactar, 
instantly arousing himself, commanded, “ that 
the Sultan Mahmoud should be proclaimed, 
and Mustapha arrested.” All became obe- 
dient before the furious chief. The pages and 
eunuchs mixed with the soldiers of Bairactar, 
and ran to assist in shutting up Mustapha in 
the prison of the seraglio, as well as to seek 
the prince Mahmoud; their earnest zeal was 
for a long time fruitless, he having also been 
destined for death by his brother, and onl 
preserved in the moment of peril by the 
fidelity of a slave, by whom he was hid in the 
furnace of a bath, from which state of painful 
confinement it was, that Mahmoud was re- 
leased, to ascend the Ottoman throne. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. ler-beys of Anatolia and of Roumelia, the py, 
shas in the vicinity of the capital, the Pasha 
of Karamania, ‘T'chapan Oglu, and Kays. 
man Oglu, with Cadid Pasha, the late \,, 
ir, appeared in person. ‘The wary and \), 
tle Pasha of Yanina sent his agent, arie; 
Tue revolution which placed the present sov-/ with full powers; the Pashas of Bagdad ay 
ereignon the throne, had been different from! Damascus, who had so severely sutiered at 
any preceding convulsion, it being executed/times from the insubordination of the Janiza- 
by a provincial force entering the capital to| ries, voted for their disgrace; Mehemet Ajj ,¢ 
change the monarch, in opposition to the) Egypt, who had no janizaries, forbore from ex. 
Mufti and Ulema, and the janizeries ; the| pressing any interest in the question; the Pa. 
cause of so marked a change arose from the/shas of Kan, Erzeroum, and Mossoulj, were 
state of parties. The janizaries of the capital | too distant to take part in the measure. [je 
were, by the majority of the empire, despised | proposition of Bairactar, which was unay). 
for their associating themselves with the vile|/mously sanctioned by the meeting, was ty 
yamaks to dethrone their Sultan; the Mufti! revive the military order of the Siemens wh 
had displeased al! parties by his avarice and) might be attached to, and be formed from, tie 
by his intrigues with Cabakchy Oglu ; and|janizaries, while they should be regulated ge. 
the Sultan Mustapha, wholly given up to the; cording to the discipline of the nizamgedit,— 
most frivolous pursuits, and incapable of seri-/ The name of this corps was more odious to 
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ous attention to affairs, could confer no stabil-| the janizaries than even that of Selim, as be- 
ity on the government. ‘To add to the popu- longing to an institution more ancient thay 
larity of the new measure, Bairactar prided their own, and they were only the inore ro. 
himself on having been a janizary,and was solved to ruin the author of the innovation,-- 
looked upon as their liberator, and as the re-|The Pashas, however, either in person or 
storer of the ancient order of things. The |deputy, heard in respectful silence the wis). 
seals were of course given to Barractar, who! es, or rather commands, of Rairactar;: atter 
avenged, with unsparing severity, the death/ratifying which, and signing their acquies- 
of his benefactor. Thirty-three heads were cence, they again retired to their govern. 
exhibited at the seraglio gate, amongst which ments. The Muttialso pronounced, by a fet. 
was conspicuous that of the traitor Musa.— sa, that the safety of the empire depended 
All the officers of the yamaks who could be!upon the exact adherence to the canons of 
seized, were forthwith strangled and cast into, the great Emperor Solyman [1., and upon ex- 
the Bosphorus; and the Odalisks of the serag-'tirpating the abuses which had crept into the 
tio, who had rejoiced at the death of Selim,| military system. 
were sewed up in sacks, and precipitated into} Bairactar, who had begun his enterprise 
the sea from the tower of Leander. After, with such prudence and success, became, {iow- 
these terrific scenes, the obsequies of Selim|ever, changed by prosperity, and, without at- 
were performed with extraordinary magnifi-|tempting to carry the reform into practice by 
cence, and Constantinople exhibited appear-| gentle degrees, ne proceeded to acts which 
ances of profound grief for the prince after| the janizaries regarded as positive violations 
his death, whose life had been so much em- of their privileges. The new corps also fell 
bittered by cabal. jinto contempt from its very first existence, 
The interment of Sultan Selim was follow-|and was composed of the lowest classes of 
ed by the investiture of the Sultan Mahmoud, | Constantinople, commanded by the late ofli- 
August 11, 1808; and it was remarked with/cers of the nizam-gedit, and lodged in the 
blame, that Bairactar, instead of being habi-| barracks of Seutari and of Tchiflik, formerly 
ted as the Vizir-azem, surrounded by chiaoux belonging to this corps. It soon, therefore, 
with white wands, andthe pomp of a civic) became apparent, that Bairactar, dreaded by 
ceremony, appeared with three hundred Al-| the seraglio, hated by the Ulema and the jan 
banians, armed to the teeth, with muskets,|zaries, had no other strength but his fifteen 
sabres, and yatagans, and each holding a pis-|or sixteen thousand Albanians and four thou- 


tol in his hand. At this eventiul 
moment, either from fancied security, or trom 
contempt of the janizaries, who had appeared 
to take tamely their humiliation, he deprived 
himself of nearly the whole of his Albanians, 
to dispatch them towards Phillipopoli, where 
a revolt had broken out, Nothing could be 


Determined upon effecting a reformation in 
the army, Bairactar entered upon the expe- 
dient of forming a representation of the lead- 
ing Pashas, under whose authority the chang- 
es requisite fora renovation of the armed force 
might be safely made. It is interesting to 
look at the appearance of a convocation of the 
chiefs of such a state, persons exercising in 
in their own districts the power of life and 
death, and assuming the power and splendour 
of the ancient Persian Satraps. The Beg- 








sand Siemens to depend on. 


more easy than for the Vizir to have supplied 
these guards; he had, however, become rash, 
and blinded to the dangers growing around 
him; he therefore remained almost without 
troops, within the power of an infuriate inimi- 
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cal soldiery, thirsting for his destructiou.—tar’s existence, and the march of die neigh- 
The feastof the Bairam approached, succeed-|bouring Pashas and Ayans to his wid. These 
ing te long fast of the Ramazan, in whichjrainours paralized the janizaries, who shut 


the janizariesjuad sworn that the tyrranica] 
Vizir should perish. 

‘The etiquette of the Ottoman court required, 
that on the evening of the titird day the Grand 
Vizir should pay a visit of ceremony to the 
Mufti. Bairactar submitted tothe duty, and 

roceeded to the Sheik Islain with only a 
wyuard of two hundred soldiers. When ie is- 
sued forth, the street was filled with the pop- 
yiace, and he commanded his guards to pre- 

are their arms, aad his chiaoux to keep back 
thecrowd. ‘The fierceness of Bairactar, and 
the blows of his chiaoux, procured him a tem- 
porary respect. Ife paid his visit, and re- 


\the gates of the city, and prepared to act only 
ion the defensive. In the night which follow 
ed, the whole city was shaken by a violent 
explosion from the centre of the burning ru- 
ins of the Vizir’s paluce; and it was found that 
the magazine, with the Grand Vizir, was 
blown into the air, whether by accident or 
design is to this day unknown. 

The Sultan Mahmoud, however he might 
desire to repress the pride of Bairactar, felt 
that with the renewed ascendency of the jani- 
zaries, his brother Mustapha might regain 
the throne; he therefore gave orders for the 
Siemens to enter the seraglio, and joined Ra- 


gained his palace in safety, resigning himself} mis Pasha in upholding the cause of the Viz- 


without fear to the pleasures of wine and of 
his harem. 

The scene without the palace was soon 
swiftly changed. Ten individuals, who had 
been wounded by the guards of the Vizir, ran 
from cafe to cafe inflaming the populace; and 
as the night drew on, the janizaries, who had 
only watched for the favourable moment, as- 
sembled by thousands from their respective 
Ortas,and surrounding the palace of Bairac- 
tar on every side, they in an instant set fire 
toall the adjacent houses, and enveloped it 
ina volume of flames: the janizaries then 
formed themselves into a cordon around the 
devoted pile. Bairactar, who, after his re- 
turn, had partaken of a splendid banquet, and 
drank copiously, was so buried in sleep that 
it was difficult toarouse him. The moment 
in which he awoke was terrible; his palace 
onall sides on fire—the roaring of the flames 
—the crashing of the walls as they crumbled 
down—the cries of his slaves, or guards who, 
as they issued forth, were mercilessly massa- 
cred—the shouts of joy of their cruel enemies, 
mixed with the groans of their victims—-all 
announced to the Vizir an impending cruel 
death. 

The only possible path for safety, was for 
Bairactar to have tried to cut his way through 
the cordon of hostile troops; instead of which, 
the Vizir is supposed to have retreated from 


ir, Whose fate remained unknown, as_ the 
cause and the effect of the explosion could not 
be ascertained. His palace was still burning, 
and the whole space from the seraglio to its 
smoking ruins, was eccupied by the infuriated 
janizaries, although they were dismayed by 
the reports that their enemy had long since 
escaped from their fury. 

The Siemens were the first to commence 
hostilities, and the whole of the 15th of No- 
vember was passed in a murderous fire of 
musketry, the gates being shut, and the sub- 
urbs in silence awaiting the result of the aw- 
ful struggle which convulsed the capital.— 
The vessels of the Capitan Pasha played upon 
the janizaries’ barracks; and, on the 16th, Ca- 
di Pasha, with acolumn of four thousand men 
and cannon, drove before him the janizaries 
on every side, and set fire toa barrack where- 
n five hundred of them were stationed ; and 
the whole were burntalive. Cadi then broke 
through the cordon around Bairactar’s palace, 
but could gain no tidings of his fate. Divi- 
ding his troops into three divisions, his offieers 
proceeded to put to death, withont mercy, ev- 
‘ery one bearing arms; and the massacre was 
soon succeeded by a pillage, whereby both 
janizaries and inhabitants united to overwhelnr 
the troops of Cadi Pasha. The janizaries, 
having resolved to regain possession of their 
barracks near St. Sophia, returned several 





the threatening conflagration into a strong|times to the charge; constantly repulsed, they 
square tower, whose strength would, as he/jagain had recourse to the terrible expedient 
hoped, have withstood the flames and the foe.!of fire, and set the buildings in flames on all 


This struggle betwixt the janizaries and the/sides. 


Its ravages soon spread to that mag- 


Vizir was not, however, the only commotion |nificent edifice, and consumed all the adja- 


which threatened the capital. Ramis Pasha, 


cent houses, while the corpsof Siemens were 


the Capitan Pasha, no sooner had heard of|enclosed in the blazing barrack. Cadi Pasha 
the dangers of his colleague, than he determi-|inade a fruitless efiort for their rescne, but 


med to rescue or avenge him. 


Spreading | was repulsed into the seraglio with great loss; 


the report that Bairactar had been preserved jand asthe fire spread around, very soon the 
from the flames, he posted Cadi Pasha with|miserable Siemens were seen extending in 
four thousand men to watch the janizaries of | vain their arms for mercy: they were brutally 
Scutari; he then dispatched several of the old |forced into the flames, the desire of destruc- 
soldiers of the Vizir by the roads of Silistria|tion seeming to be the only predominant im- 
and Adrianople, with orders to re enter Con-|pulse, At this dreadful crisis, the janizaries 
stantinople, and spread the report of Batrac- pressing forward to the entrance of the ser~- 
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aglio, demanded the annihilation of the Sie-]on the happy triumph of religion and the ay. 
mens and the restoration of Mustapha--aj|cient laws. The Bairam was celebgated \ 
sound which decided the fate of that vindic-|rejoicings, the streets cleansed and puritic 
tive and imbecile prince ; quickly Cadi Pasha} {trom the deud, and the funeral of Mustapi, 
presided over the scene which closed the sub-| was celebrated with much pomp, his remain 
junary existence of Mustapha. At this peri-| being deposited in the tomb of Abdul Haid 
riod, the city was in a blaze from the walls of his tather. 
the seraglio to the aqueduct of Valens, as the| ‘The situation of the Ottoman empire, ayy 
Sultan Mahmond beheld the terrific sight the character of Mahmoud IL, the reigning 
from a tower of the palace. : | Emperor, is so replete with associations ayy 
When the morning of the 19th, which sne-| consequences of the highest importance, a 
ceeded this horrible night, dawned on the! well to Europe at large as to the populatioy 
capital, the janizaries, enabled now to pene-|of Asia and Kurope which is subjected to {yy 
trate the smoking ruins of the vast space| power; the eventsare so striking which jay, 
where once stood the Porte, or palace of the} marked the destinies of ‘Turkey since the ae. 
Vizir, eagerly seeking among its cinders for| cession of the present monarch; and the de. 
spoil, approached the ruins of the stone tower,| velopment of his magnanimousand cneryet. 
wherein, in the great chamber on.the ground | ic qualities are so commensurate to the exist. 
floor, were discovered three corpses; in one] ing crisis, that it is scarcely possible to select 
of these were recognised the disfigured fea-|a more interesting subject for the pen of tie 
tures of the late dreaded Bairactar. Rejoic-| historian, or one of greater importance tor the 
ing at the calamity of their enemy, they has-/| consideration of the politician and philosopher, 
tened to acquaint the Aga of the janizaries,| Turkey, which has not remained merely sia- 
that Bairactar, who was said to be hastening| tionary, but has deteriorated and relapsed iny 
forward at the head of a large body of troops} fanatic ignorance, and intermittent paroxysis 
to destroy the capital, no longer existed.—|of rage and imbecility, assailed by the mos: 
Dragged by the heels by the exulting janiza-| potent enemies from without, and distracted 
ries to the Atmeidan, the ghastly traits of the|by the most tremendous contentions ani 
Vizir struck dismay and terror into the Sie-| bloodshed within, seems recalled froin the ut- 
mens yet guarding the seraglio walls. Con-|ter annihilation that impended over his desti- 
vineed of the inutility of any further hostili-| ny as a nation, solely by the grandeur of char- 
ties, the new corps, enraged at the deception | acter ofone man. If any character can s- 
practised on them by Ramis Pasha and Cadi| isty the ‘Turkish people that the fatalisin per- 
Pasha, declared that they had been deceived, | vading their Koran is a faithful doctrine, the 
and tiat they would no longer combat against | appearance of Mahmoud, the illustrious sue- 
the janizaries. j}cessor and rival of the genius and valow 
The Sultan Mahmoud, now the only sur-|Solyman and of Selim, seems calculated to 
vivor of the imperial house, had no longer|impress upon his Turkish subjects that con- 
aucht to fear from the janizaries, and, a ware | viction. As yet the grand drama is proceed- 
that the moment for decision was arrived, he|ing; its caiastrophe has not arrived; the 
ordered that the fire from the vessel should) threads of the various important events, on 
cease, and a hat-sheriif announced to the jan-| which his future results hang, are not evoly- 
izaries that the Siemens, as an order, had|ed—the historic pen must, therefore, retrain 
ceased to exist. ‘These troops received with| from anticipating consequences, however 4l- 
transports of joy the notice. The magnanim-jluring the topic, convinced by experience 
ity of Mahmoud ensured a safe retreat tothe| how weakly and absurdly man reasons upoi 
friends of the late Vizir by a speedy embark-|the moral government of nations. Eycuts 
ation at the seraglio point, on board a vessel, | thicken and ramify, soas to efface every mark 
which bore them by sea far from their ene-|of the preceding period. Laying down, there- 
mies, to Silistria and Rodosto, from whence) fore, the pretension of anticipating the future, 
they repaired to Rudshuk, the late abode of|the following are the singularly importan! 
Bairactar. ‘The last outrage was the destruc-| matters which already have marked the reign 
tion of the magnificent barracks of Scutarijof ‘Mahmoud, and for which our Jimited space 
and of T’chiflik, where five hundred Siemens! presents only the power of making a suc- 
defended themselves with desperate valour a-|cinct notice. Each of them singly operated 
gainst a multitude of assailants, until they all}a very important change to Turkey. ‘They 
perished in the flames. ‘Thus terminated the|are so very important, and lead to such con- 
most tremendous revolution that Constantino-| sequences, as justify the desire of closing here 
ple had experienced since it fell under the} the Ottoman annals, (reserving an historiea 
power of the Osmanlis, which cost the lives of | detail of the reign of Mahmoud for a future 
two sultans, and split the best blood of the em-| volume, wherein can be fully illustrated the 





pire. On the 19th the janizaries they returned 
to their allegiance, and prostrated themselves 


before the throne of their master, while the} 


Mufti and Ulema felicitated their sovereign 


customs, manners, policy, arts, and reir 
gion of ‘urkey, so as to exhibit a faithful mir- 
ror of the Ottoman empire,) a few months 
may give certainty to many points of national 
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importance, now wrapt up in doubt and con- 
iecture; meantime, we would shortly toucn 
on the following unparalleled events concur- 
ring together in this comparatively short pe- 
riod. Cf the Moldavian war, the conclusion 
of which hastened the downfall of Napoleon ; 
of the repression of his powerful retractory 
vassals, Paswan Oglu, Czerni Georges, Ali 
Pasha, Djezzar Pasha, and Suleiman Pasha 
of Bagdad,—the mere repetition of whose 
names shows the bold tone and vigour of the 
Syltan’s internal government; the rise and 
progress of the Greek revolution; the war 
with and total defeat of the Wahabites, and 
the recovery of Mecca and Medina, and exe- 
cution of Ebn Sahend, the Wahabite prince ; 
the revolt and annihilation of the janizaries, 
forming such a vast military body, dispersed 
throughout the provinces, existing for four 
hundred years, the cause of infinite revolts 
and revolutions, after having been the shield 
and bulwark of the empire: the total destruc- 
tion of the only recognised legal! military force 
also taking place, as it has proved, on the eve 


of a war with the powerful and encroaching} 


ing to the energies of the Sultan, a numerous 
army marched into Bulgaria. By a series of 
attacks, the Russian forces were driven from 
Rudshuk and across the Danube, whither the 
Grand Vizir was incautiously incited by his 
ardour to follow, crossing the tiver at three 
points. The portion of the Turkisa forces 
Which had crossed the Danube were eventu- 
ally cut off, and after encountering the sever- 
est privations, were compelled to surrender 
to the Russians; the Turks, however, had 
soon received great reinforcements, and con- 
centrated themselves at Rudshuk. At this 
period the exhausted state of Turkey, and the 
perilof Russia in the invasion of 1812 by Na- 
poleon, led to the peace of Bucharest; but the 
Nmperor of France sorely lamented the unex- 
pected pacification, which let loose the Rus- 
sian army, in the very crisis of his fate, to ar- 
rive on the banks of the Beresino, under Ad- 
miral Tchitjagoff, at the precise moment that 
his distressed followers were anxious to effect 
an unwolested passage of the stream. The 
Turkish ministry had experienced at the 





peace of Tilsit the ingratitude and neglect of 


Russian empire, the hereditary foe of Turkey, | Napoleon, wien, after having been cajoled by 
anda rebellion raging in the centre of her 
territories; the total destruction of her navy 
by her professing allies, ard the demand of 
her most important European provinces: such 
is the sketch of the mere features ot these im- 
portant events, which have been met with 


and combated by a resolution hitherto unsha- 
ken, and a tone of hononr and good faith in 
the Sultan hitherto unsullied. 

The Moldavian war had languished during 
the reign of the predecessors of Mahmoud.— 
The Russians had needed the whole of their 
disposable forces against Napoleon, and the 
Ottomans, deprived of their frontier provinces 
by revolts and refractory Pashas, had lett the 
war to its own fate. The accession of Mah- 
oud operated an entire change in the spirit 
of the campaign, the armies on both sides be- 
ing angmented to 200,000 men. The contest 
which then ensued was perhaps never surpas- 
ved in ferocity. The Russians passed the Da- 
iube in three places, and laid siege to Rud- 
suk. The city was vigorously defended, and 
le Russians were finally repulsed, with the 
ss of 6000 men. Kaminsky made a similar 
attack upon the intrenched camp at Shumla, 
but here also he was driven back with great 
carnage, 

ln the month of September, however, Kam- 
itsky, by a sudden attack, routed the Turkish 
amy, with a loss of 12,000 men, and Kud- 
shuk, on one side of the Danube, and Ginrge- 
Yo, on the other, with the whole Turkish flo- 
tila, were captured. The Grand Vizir was 
compelled to retreat across the Balkans, hav- 
ing provided for the defence of Varna, and the 
intrenched camp of Shumla. 

A new Vizir then was appointed in Ahmed 
Pasha, the Sanjak sheriff displayed, and, ow- 





the promises of Sebastiani to take up arms, 
their empire was left, single-handed, to fight 
orfall. ‘The lesson wasdeeply felt by the ag- 
grieved Ottomans, and the moral evidenced 
that no state is so powerless as not to merit 
attention. 

Russia, moreover, contracted somewhat of 
adebt of gratitude to the Turkish empire, 
which, although her political enemy, and so 
hardly pressed, generously forbore to urge 
her injury at the instant of her extreme peril, 
and concluded with her an advantageous and 
honourable peace. 

On this happy termination of the foreign 
hostilities which menaced the Porte, England 
also being in relations of amity, and no cloud 
to threaten future evil, the Sultan resolutely 
entered on the difficult task of recalling the 
great officers of his empire within the bounds 
ofobedience. It scems truly extraordinary 
how any empire, that was parcelled out, af 
one and the same period, among so many pow- 
erful and rebellious satraps as the list of Pa- 
shas exhibits, could, by any process whatever, 
preserve a bond of civil and national concord ; 
it is also truly remarkable, that within a few 
years each of these formidable feudatories 
closed his remantie career; and as Pashas 
leave no heirs, the immense wealth wrung 
from the people by extortion flowed into the 
Kasne of the Sultan, and served to recruit the 
state. Paswan Oglu’s death dissolved the 
union which that extraordinary man had form- 
ed with his native place, and restored Widdin 
to the controul ofa new governor. 

Czerni Georges, who had erected an inde- 
pendent principality, and been expelled, after 
fifteen years of bloodshed from Servia, al- 
though, possessed rc every splendour of pro- 
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perty and distinction, wearied with the lan- 
guor of a life of ease, was fain to re-enter in 
disguise, the Turkish dominions; there, soon 
discovered by the watchful emissaries of the 


Porte, he was dragged before the Pasha of 


Belgrade, and by his command was instantly 
decapitated. 

Alt Pasha was born about the year 1748. 
A narrative of his artful and audacious car- 
eer, until he became Pasha of Joanina, would 
of itself filla volume. The reduction of the 
Suliotes, and the occupation of Prevesa, unit- 
ed nearly the whole of Albania and Epirus 
under his command. His influence extended 
throughout Thessaly, and even Greece in 
general ; and the position of his Pashalik, 
and its contiguity to the Ionian Isles, invest- 
ed Ali with the rank and consideration of a 
respectable potentate ; whence he was court- 
ed by turns both by England and France.— 
Acquiring some object of ambition yearly, it 
was in 1814 that this ambitious character 
took possession of Parga, which brought un- 
der his dominion the . whole of continental 
Greece, from the classic ridge of Parnes, the 
boundary of Attica, to the rugged mountains 
of lyricum. All-powerful as was the subtle 
Vizir Ali, one enemy had sworn his destruc- 
tion, Ismael Pasha, whom Ali had repeatedly 
attempted to assassinate. He now ventured 
oa the bold step of dispatching two Albanian 
couriers to Constantinople, as if charged 
with dispatches, but in reality to murder Is- 
mael Pasha. The attempt failed, and as the 
fetsa, which was afterwards in process of time 
exhibited with his head, expressed, “he even 
pushed his audacity so far as to fire shots in 
Constantinople, (the residence of the Kalif 
and the centre of all security,) for which he 
was deposed, and the provinces he governed 
given to other Vizirs.” To reduce the pow- 
er of Ali occupied the arms of the Porte for 
two years, during which period, although fon- 
saken by his troops, deserted by his family, 
and left at the advanced age of 78 to contend 
against the most appalling dangers, Ali show- 
ed himself more magnanimous in adversity 
than he had ever been in the day of his pow- 
er. He maintained an unshaken firmness 
and tranquillity, and set his enemies at defi- 
ance; but compelled at length by want of 
provisions to capitulate, after afew weeks 
confinement onan island in the lake, until 
the Sultan’s pleasure could be taken, this cru- 
el and despotic tyrant underwent the fate 
which he had so often inflicted upon others. 
A romantic immortality has been conferred 
on this bloody despot, by the intercourse 
which he had with Lord Byron, whose _stan- 
zas frequently refer tothe Pashas and the 
scenery of Albania, whereby the reader be- 
comes intimate with his power and influence 
beyond that of any of the other Turkish 
ephemeral rulers. For nearly thirty years, 
he virtually ruled over Continental Greece 





and Epirus; he seemed buttressed ap on eye. 
ry side by family strength and power; Vo); 
Vizir, one son, governed the Morea; Mouk. 
tar Pasha ruled in Thessaly ; and a grandsoy 
became Bey of ‘Trikala. Where are they: 
The traveller in proceeding from Constantiy. 
ple by the gate of Selyvria, sees on a para. 
pet wall, raised on the way side, five ‘Turkis) 
tombstones, ranged in a line in a remarkable 
manner, and forming striking objects in , 
small cemetery, these are the monuments of 
Ali Pasha, his three sons and his giandson— 
the inscriptions import that “here is deposit. 
ed the head of the once celebrated Ali of Te. 
peleni, the governor of the Sanjak of Yanina, 
who for upwards of fifty years pretended to 
independency in Albania ;” similar in some 
degree is the record of Mouktar Pasha ; of 
Saelih Pasha; and of Mehemed Pasha ; thei: 
five heads were purchased of the public exe- 
cutioner, at a great price, and interred by the 
man, who had long transacted the duties of 
his confidential agency at the capita!,—a 
praiseworthy example of fidelity and attacl:- 
ment. Having thus erected a memorial, So- 
lyman retired toa convent and took the order 
of a dervise. Al) the stones have the fullow- 
ing date; Gemazael sheer 1237, correspoud- 
ing to our February 1832. 

It appears tolerably certain, that the rebel- 
lion of Ali Pasha, determined more than any 
other event the period of that extensive insur- 
rection, for which Greece had long been in 1 
state of preparation ; from every source of 
investigation, it seems apparent that the ex- 
plosion was premature, and that other circuni- 
stances concurred to excite the fermentation, 
which led to the first irregular movements in 
the cause of Grecian independence. 

On the 7th of Mareh, 1821, Alexander 
Ypsilanti, a major-general in the Russian ser- 
vice, and son of a former Greek governor of 
Wallachia, entered Moldavia with a Greck 
corps, and in concert with Michel Sutro, the 
Viceroy issued a proclamation calling on the 
Christians to take up arms, and promising 
them the protection of Russie. It seems 
clear that Ali Pasha had intelligence of his 
designs, as he declared even during the siege, 
that in a few months he would shake the em- 
pire, and that those who attacked him shoald 
tremble in Constantinople. The signal thus 
given, was followed up at Patras, the Mai- 
otes occupied Laconia and Messenia, the fleet 
of Hydra occupied the small but fortified i- 
land of Ipsara, and a senate assembled a 
Kalamata. 

In the meantime the Porte called on all the 
Pashas to put down the insurrection with fire 
and sword: the signal for extermination was 
given by the Sultan; and on the 22d of April 


1822, being Easter day, the greatest of the 


Greek festivals, Gregorius, the patriarch of 
Constantinople was seized and hanged before 
the patriarchal church in which he had bees 
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officiating. ‘This ill-advised measure was fol- 
jowed by the seizure and decapitation of nuin- 
berless Greeks of all ranks. So great was 
the bloodshed, that instead of inspiring terror 
it gave an impression of genera! indignation, 
and all ranks, especially the clergy, united to 
spread the spirit of resistance throughout 
Greece, and Hydra, Ipsara, and Spezzia, en- 
tered on a naval war, in which the inferiority 
of the ‘Turkish marine was immediately man- 
ifest. At the end of the campaign of 1821, 
the Morea, with the exception of Patras, Cor- 
inth, Modon, Coron, and Napoli, was in pess- 
ession of the insurgents, and nearly all of the 
islands, excepting Lesbos, Rhodes, and Scio. 
Kariy in December, the congress met at Epi- 
damnus, in the gulf of Egina; the number of 
deputies, exclusive of Mavrocordato, and the 
military chiefs, was about sixty ; and on the 
Ist of January, 1822, was put forth the mem- 
orable act of independence, which was _pro- 
claimed amid the acclamations of the depu- 
ties, the soldiery, and the people. The begin- 
ning of the campaign of 1822 was memora- 
ble far the atrocious cruelty with which the 
Turk#effected the ruin of the flourishing and 
fertile island of Scio, wherein above 40,000 
perished by the sword, and more than 30,000 
were dragged into slavery and the island des- 
olated. ihe end of the second campaign, 
wherein the utmost efforts had been made by 
the Porte, seconded by the exertions of Omer 
Vrioni, the new Pasha of Joanina, and Chour- 
shid Pasha, was truly disastrous. The loss 
of the Turks, by famine and sword, in the 
Morea alone, could not be less than 25,000; 
and of the force which invaded Acarnania, 
scarcely one-half escaped, for by the massacre 
of Scio, a spirit of resistance was excited 
which nothing could allay. 

The plan of the Turks, was again to make 
asimultaneous attack upon the northern coast 
of the Morea, from Eastern and from West- 
era Greece ; but on the whole the campaign 
of 1823, was alike inglorious and disastrous 
tothe Turks; and after three years’ war, no 
real progress was made towards the reduction 
of Greece. 

The chances of the war in 1824 wore the 
sume dubious character. Though Ipsara was 
taken by the Capitan Pasha, yet his fleet was 
eventually repulsed, and compelled to retire 
to the Dardanelles, after making an unsue- 
cessful attempt on Samos. ‘Thus the pros- 
pects of Greece were very highly improved 
by the events of the campaign. The year 
1825 brought the Egyptians into the contest, 
whose improved discipline, aided by the am- 
ple resources of Mehemet Ali, the Egyptian 
Pasha, operated most disastrously upon the 
Greek cause. It was in March 1825, that 
Ibrahim, son of the viceroy of Egypt, took 
possession of the port of Navarino, with 14,- 
000 soldiers. From the period of his landing 
inthe Morea, to the tripartite naval interfer- 





ence, which annihilated the Turkish fleet in 
the same port of Navarin; and the expedi- 
tion of 1828, sent out by the French govern- 
ment, for the purpose of dispossessing the 
fierce and savage Ibrahim from the soil of 
Greece; the most persevering and obstinate 
endeavours of the Egyptian commander were 
inefficient to reduce the country to subjec- 
tion, or to keep their hold of any spot what- 
ever, longer than it was occupied by a snpe- 
riority of numbers, whatever was not held by 
the armed hand, was hostile ground ; intimid- 
ation was tried, desolation was inflicted, the 
females were seized and expatriated, the 
olive trees were cut down and destroyed, the 
harvests were trodden under fuct, and unreap- 
ed, and it appeared no longer an empty men- 
ace, that the Sultan should have commanded 
to have brought to him “ the ashes of the 
Morea.” While these scenes were passing 
in peninsular Greece, Missolonghi obtained a 
title to public attention by the transient resi- 
dence and death of Lord Byron. It seems 
impossible to name him, and not to touch on 
his character of marked energy and genius ; 
one who had hitherto acted only under the 
impulse of a capricious imagination and idle 
licentiousness—-whose soul, strung for better 
hopes, could not but suffer all the bitterness 
which such a course of life so far below its 
convictions must inflict. Byron felt the sting of 
deserting the Christian’s hope and never gave 
more promise of shaking off the evil courses 
he had so long rioted in, and of becoming an 
illustrious character, than at the moment 
which closed for ever hisspan of earthly trial, 
so dangerous is it to neglect the heaven-proft- 
ered opportunities of retracing the downward 
steps of human frailty— 
“ facilis descensus Averno; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras ; 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 


Missolonghi itself became the prize of the in- 
vader, and the tomb of Byron would have pas- 
sed into the Ottoman charge, but all that re- 
mained of his mortal mould had already been 
transported to the burial place of his ances- 
tors at Newstead Abbey. The Egyptian 
commander experienced a fatal blow by the 
attack of his fleet at Navarino: which catas- 
trophe, so weakening to Turkey in the im- 
pending conflict with Russia, was chiefly ow- 
ing to the infraction of the promises of [bra- 
him. ‘The annihilation of almost the whole 
of the Turkish and Egyptian fleet decided the 
emancipation of Greece, by the supericrit 

which it gave to her marine ; but the allied 
European powers, sti:] desirous of owing the 
release and establishment of Greece to the 
sense and"forbearance of Turkey, awaited for 
the first burst of the Sultan’s anger to abate, 
and a better feeling to arise; until, disappoint- 
ed of their hope, the spring of 1829 has an- 
nounced a project, which assigns the territo- 
ry of Attica, Phocis, and Beeotia, to the pas- 
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ses of ta and Acarnania, or Thessaly, with 
the Morea, including the Cycladesand Egean 
isles, for the Greek republic. The Egyptian 
commander and his forces have been watted | 
back to Alexandria; and the Morea, complete- 
ly freed from the Sultan's forces ; is again re- 
stored to her native population; wasted, indeed, 
and desolate, but Nature has a spring and re- 
coil, that ever repairs the desolation of her en- 
mies, and exhibits her self-restoring qualities 
for the advantage and service of ian. 

The Smyrna Courier informs us, that the 
frontiers of Greece are fixed as follows by the 
ambassadors;—It is to include Attica, Liva- 
dia, an Ubca, and to be bounded by a line 
drawn from the Gulf of Artar to the Gulf of 
Volo, in the 39th degree of latitude. The 
following twenty-eight islands to be united to 
it, viz. Syra, population 60,000, Myconi, 8000, 
Nari 20,000, Tine 30,000, Andros 30,000, 
Serfo 4000, Sifno 2000, Santorin 18,000, 
Anafe 2000, Stampalie 2000, Hydra 40,000, 
Spezzia 15,000, Egina 15,000 Poros 12,000, 
Salamine 5000, Milo 10,000, Scyro 5000, 
Thermia 4000, Zea 8000, Amorgo 4000, Cal- 
emrios 5000, Leros 3000, Nysiros 2000, Path- 
mos 18,000, Nicaria 5000, Sicino 1000, Nio 
2000. Delos is uninhabited, but highly val- 
ued by the Greeks on account of its anti- 
quities. 

Livadia has been taken by the Greeks, 
and some skirmishing is going on between 
them and the Turks, who appear to be losing 
ground ‘in Greece, as Demetrius Ypsilanti 
took Salona on the 29th of November. 

A state paper, signed in London by Lord 
Aberdeen, Prince Polignac, and Prince Lie- 
ven, on the part of their respective courts, 
has announced, that the Greek cause, so far 
as concerns the Morea and the islands, is 
placed under the special protection of their 
courts. And henceforth we may hope, that 
the faith of a Christian people, and the arts of 
a civilized and enlightened race, will unite 
to shed their glorious beams upon the once 
bright and enlightened shores of classic 
Greece. 

If the Sultan beheld his Grecian provinces 
ravished from his grasp, and the spoil of war 
which Muhammed II. had seized, regained 
by dint of native energy and courage, against 
fearful odds, in 1828 and 1329; if he had near- 
ly succeeded in converting the provinces 
which he could not subdue, by means of his 
Egyptian vassals, into a desolate waste, he 
was no less indebted to the powerful Viceroy 
of Egypt, for the aid and strength demanded 
to rescue the sacred territory of Mecca and 
Medina from the pollution of the Wahabites, 
and restoring it to the faithful Mussulmans, 
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pied not only the Nedjed, but carried the; 
incursion as far as Bagdad, and spared not the 
sple «tid shrines of Kerbela, or Meshed Ajj. — 
The linaums of Sana and Muscat were tp. 
butaries to Sahoud Abdallah; the isles yy 
Bahrein received his governor ; the Shak of 
Persia propitiated his friendship by magni. 
cent gifts. It was in 1816 that Muhamme) 
Ali acquainted Sahoud Abdallah, that, « ho 
would send his son, Ibrahim Pasha, with a yy. 
merous army, to ruin the country and to ey. 
terminate the inhabitants, and leave not one 
standing on another in his capital, Derayeh; 
and that he would lead him, dead or alive, to 
Constantinople’? This threat he has ful ti}}e 
to the letter. 

Abdallah Ebn Sahoud becoming alarmed, 
levied thirty thousand men, toact in moveable 
columns, and made demands of troops through. 
out Nedjed and his dependencies, at the same 
time that he still sought to propitiate the 
Viceroy, On the 23d of September 1816, 
[brahim Pasha quittedEgypt with the troops in- 
der his command, and six days after he auichor- 
ed in the port of Jambo with his flotilla trou 
Suez; and without opposition reached the city 
of Medina. The plan of Ebn Sahoud was ti 
harass the Egyptians and destroy their con- 
voys; but Muhammed commanded his son to 
await for his entire forces, then to attack his 
enemy in all points, and end at once a war, 
the expenses of which exhausted the resources 
of Egypt. Ibrahim acquired a character for 
vigour and courage, which brought to his 
standard the fickle Arabs; and the Sultan, 
eager to attach again to his sceptre the sacred 
sepulchre, sent the young warrior the thre: 
tails, giving the rank ofa Vizir and the in- 
vestiture ofa robe. The situation of Ibrahiu, 
notwithstanding his bravery, would have be- 
come critical, had not Facal el Daruych, 
Shiek of the tribe of Monteyr, sought to re- 
venge the blood of his brother on Abdallah, 
by offering to unite his tribe to the Egyptian 
forces, and to destroy the Wahabite power. 
Within two years Ibrahim had successfully 
detached from the Wahabite cause their al- 
lies and chief dependencies ; also Abdallah 
found his Arabs unwilling to encounter the 
artillery and fire-arms of the Egyptian troops. 
The siege and Capture of Khabra, Aneyzeh. 
| Boureydeh, Chakra, and Derayeh, with their 
dependencies, had brought him to the capita! 
of Nedjed, and the seat of Abdallah’s power.-- 
It was the 6th of April 1818, after the heavy 
rains, that the Egptians, constantly sustained 
iby Facal and the Arab tribe of Monteyr, it- 
vested Derayeh; the place consisted of five 





jaaarters, each surrounded by walls strengtli 
ened by bastions; there also was a strong fort 


who annually resort to the birth-place and|defending the quarter called Ghacybeh, «s 


tomb of the Prophet. 


had been interdicted to their vows. The! 
Wahabites, who prohibited pilgrimages, occu- 


For many years these} well as Tourfych, both situated near a moun- 
spots, so sacred to the followers of Isiamism, | tain. 


Abdallah Ebn Sehoud dwelt in Tour- 
fych. 
April to the month of September, a period o! 


The siege lasted from the month of 
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five months, during which the tumbrils and 
ymmunition of Ibrahim were blown up by an’ 
accident ; but nothing could abate his resolu- 
tion ; Strengthening his lines, he drew fresh 
supplies frou the flotilla, and renewed his at- 
tacks, until he formed a practicable breach.—- 
The unhappy sovereign of Derayeh demanded 
a conference, for which he sought the tent 
of Ibrahim, when the prince demanded, “Why 
he had continued the war!”——* Destiny wil- 
led it; but the war is ended,” was the reply of 
Abdallah. “If you desire to defend your- 
selves longer, I will suppy you with ammuni- 
tion,” exclaimed Ibrahim. ‘ No, God has fa- | 
youred your arms, it is not your soldiers, but 
His will, which, thus humbies me,” was the 
Arab’s reply. ‘Tears were ready to start from 
his eyes, When Ibrahim sought to console him, | 


saying, “That many as elevated as himself? 


had felt the reverses of fortune.” Abdallah 
demanded peace ; and his vanquisher granted 
it, bat observed, “ ‘That he was not autnor- 
ized to leave him at Derayeh, as his father‘s 
order was to send him to Egypt.” Abdallah 
grew thoughtful, and demanded a delay of 
twenty-four hours to give his answer ; which 
was granted, and he retired into the fort, but 
scarcely had he left the tent, ere Ibrahim, 
with reason, reflected on the unlixelihood of 
lis ever again becoming master of Abdal- 
lah’s person. It is melancholy to reflect, how 





denuded ofall hope this once-powerful Arab 
sovereign must have felt himself, to have vol- 
untarily surrendered to his cruel enemies; but 
the short interview had impressed him very 
favourably towards Ibrahim, and he argued 
singuinely from the ease with which he was 
permitted to exercise his choice. After the 
delay of twenty-four hours he returned to 
{brahim’s tent, and was received with the 
most studied respect. When Ibrahim demand- 
ed how he had decided, Abdallah replied, 
“ That he was resolved to go, provided he was 
assured of his life.’ The prince replied, 
“That it did not become him to contro! the 
willof the Sultan, or of his father, but he 
considered both of them as too generous and 
nobie to cause his death.” Abdallah then re- 
commended his family to his care, and be- 
sought him not to injure Derayeh ; and hav- 
ing received a white handkerchief as a token 
of peace, he retired to make preparations for 
his fatal voyage. He was accompanied by 
lus treasurer and secretary, and, bidding fare- 
well to his native spot, he traversed the desert 
with a guard of four hundred men. The fall 
of Derayeh, and the overthrow of Abdallah, 
entailed that of the whole province of Ned- 
jedand El Haryg; and the sacred cities and 
territory were restored to the authority of 
the Ottoman Sultan. 

It was on the 18th of November 1818, that 
Abdallah was presented to the Viceroy at Su- 
bra, on the Nile; as during the interview he 
helda small ivory box, in shape of a writing 
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‘ase, the Viceroy demanded what it was ; he 
said, “ 1tcontained what Schoud, his father, 
had taken from the tomb of the Prophet.”— 
On opening it, there appeared three magnifi- 
cent copies of the Koran, garnished with 
rubies on the envelope, three hundred pearls 
of large dimensions, and an emerald attached 
toa golden cord. Finally, Abdallah sailed for 
Constantinople on the 19th of November, ac- 
companied by the Tartars. The Viceroy had 
solicited his pardon, bunt the divan were im- 
placable, and Abdallah was sacrificed to the 
resentment of a fanatical people. This prince, 
utter being paraded along the streets of Con- 
stantinople for three days, was, together with 
his unfortunate companions, beheaded in the 
square of St. Sophia. ‘Thus perished the chief 
ofa brave and warlike race, the unhappy Ab- 
dallah ebn Sahoud. 


FALL OF THE JANIZARIES. 


Surricrent matter has arisen in the course 
of the foregoing pages, to mark the canker- 
ing influence over the Ottoman empire, which 
this vast body of Soldiers had obtained. —Af- 
ter adopting the most obnoxious and destruc- 
tive habits of mercenaries, they also claimed 
certain privileges, as consecrated by the faith 
of Islam, and enforced such claims with the 
scimitar, or suspended the bow-string, with- 


out form of trial, over the head of every one, 
however elevated in rank; their acts of am- 
bition, and their capricious predilections, were 
often more unjust and fickle than those of the 


Pretorian cohorts of Imperial Rome. The 
dread of this tumultuary body (always prepar- 
ed to rush upon its victims) became in truth 
the polar star of the Ottoman policy. If Con- 
stantinople remained at rest, and the janiza- 
ries were obedient, every part of the political 
system, accorded to Turkish judgment, work- 
ed well; but if civil dangers arose from diso- 
bedient Pashas, or if foreign enemies pressed 
upon the empire from without, the impossi- 
bility of putting the janizaries or standing 
forces of Turkey in motion, or of regulating 
and conciliating them, became a most preca- 
rious and alarming duty. "The wars cf moc- 
ern ‘Turkey against such armiesas Russia an. 
Austria now exhibited in the field, are essen- 
tially different from those which took place 
in the time of Muhammed. Then those troops 
rushed forth to riot in plunder, to devastate 
and conquer; now they cncounter hardship, 
privations, wounds, defeat, and disgrace ; 
and, instead of choosing to learn by expe- 
rience, and to meet the times by similar im- 
provements to those of the civilized nations of 
Europe, they obstinately and blindly go to 
battle in the same array, and with the same 
crude materiel, as in the 15th and 16th ecen- 
turies. Their proud bands are easily broken 
soon after the first shock is given, or any vig- 
orous attack is made, and they are easily 
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overthrown by a few discharges of field ar- 
ullery; a panic generally ensues, they turn 
their weapons against each other and their 
own officers, and disperse on all sides, to re- 
turn to their barracks, and toaygravate the mis- 
chief which they have already inflicted n 
their country, by the augmented national 
crime of rebellion, and by the dethronemeut 
of their sovereign. Such has been the usual 
native disposition of Turkish reaction against 
their weak Sultans; if, however, a prince 
ascended the throne possessing more energet- 
ic and enlightened views than his predeces- 
sors, such as was Osman I. or Selim LL, 
ere he could concoct the force requisite to 
counteract a military insurrection, some sud- 
den spring of savage revolt, the treasons so 
familiar to the janizaries, as when a ferocious 
beast attacks the peaceful traveller, have pre- 
cipitated ruin upon the officers of govern- 
ment, and swept away emperor, vizirs, and 
slaves, in one common downfall, It was re- 
served for the vigorous sceptre of Mahmoud 
the Second, by one of the most sanguinary 
and terrific civil contests of modern history, 
to free the imperial throne of Othman from 
this intolerable yoke. 

The immediate events connected with the 
destruction of the janizaries, cannot be more 
usefully or faithfully detailed than from Dr. 
Walsh’s narration. And to clearly take a 
view of this important circumstance, we 
must advert to a name familiar in the first for- 
mation of this celebrated corps, as well as in 
many instances of their insubordination and 
rebellion under different sultans. Halet Ef- 


fendi had been ambassador to the Court of 
France, and was tinctured with the literature 


of Europe. The Sultan, pleased with his ac- 
quirements, appointed him to the situation of 
Nizamdge, or keeper of the signet; and he 
became so useful to the prince, that for sever- 
al years he was the main spring of the cabi- 
net. The janizaries, however, took great 
umbrage at this influence, and employed the 
Dervise Hadgi Bektash to express their sen- 
timents to the minister, confiding that his sa- 
cred caste would give an impunity to his in- 
terference. The Bektash dervises are a nu- 
merous and highly venerated community in 
Asia Minor, and the corps owed its institution 
and its sanctity to a dervise of this class in 
the reign of Amurath, whence one of these 
divines had always officiated in the namaz of 
prayer in the Orta mosque. Hadgi Bektash 
ventured to speak freely to Halet Effendi, 
which gave great offence ; and on the 28th of 
February, 1822, the Hadgi disappeared, being 
probably privately strangled. . 

The janizaries, indignant at this mysteri- 
ous disappearance, held more frequent meet- 
ings, and the result was, a demand for the 
dismissal of seven of the ministers the most 
obnoxious to the soldiery, which was present- 
ed to the Sultan on his way to the mosque, on 





Friday, 1st November, 1822. (A man stay); 
in a conspicuous place in the street as ti, 
Sultan approaches, holding in both hands ¢\, 
paper which he sets over his head, to yy) 
that it is for the Sultan’s eye ; if the Suliy 
gives the sign, an attendant takes the pape; 
and puts it into a bag for inspection.) Aj; 
Mahmoud’s return from the mosque, the jay). 
zaries very anxiously awaited an answer, jy: 
none was returned, and on the next Prijs 
their Aga was ordered to demand an exylay;. 
tion. He did so, as the Sultan dismounts 
and as he performed his officiai duty of }\o\). 
ing the Sultan’s stirrup, when the Sultan do. 
clared his total ignorance of the subject. 4 
great fermentation now arose in the public 
mind, and Mahmoud paraded the streets of 
his capital to ascertain the public exciteient; 
the consequence of this state of things was, 
that on the 10th of November, the munistry 
was broken up, four of its members were ey- 
iled, and Halet Effendi was eventually do. 
capitated. 

Whether this sacrifice really grew out of 
any discoveries made to the disadvantage of 
the former favourite, or whether it became a 
necessary sacrifice to allay the discontent of 
the janizaries, it is clear, that though not the 
immediate, yet it was the remote, cause of 
the extinction of that corps. Mahmoud could 
bear the domination of his janizaries no long. 
er, and resolved to get rid of them altogether, 
It had long been the desire of the govern 
ment to introduce new systers of discipline; 
but every attempt had been fatal to the inno- 
vator: and yet the events of the Greek war, 
and the successes of the Kgyptian forces 
through their superior discipline, convinced 
every thinking man of its necessity. — T'lie 
Sultan determined to make another attemp; 
and if the janizaries assented, he designed to 
hold them incheck with his disciplined troops; 
but if they resisted, to extirpate them alto- 
gether. In conformity with his designs, the 
janizaries were to furmish from each orta 1) 
men, who were to be instructed and drilled 
in European tactics by the Egyptian officers 
As the Turks are so led away by terms, and 
a great offence had arisen from the term of 
nizam-gedit, a new institution: so the same 
thing was now called nizam-gttei, or the oll 
regulation, and all were satisfied ; it being de- 
clared to be merely a revival of an exeicise 
used in Solyiman’s time. 

They were so far advanced in the appouit- 
ed evolutions, that the 15th of June, 1*25, 
was appointed for a general review, at whic 
the Sultan, the Ulema, and ministers, were to 
attend, and it was to take place in the greal 
square of the Atmeidan. On theday preceding 
the troops were brought together to exercise, 
that they might be expert in their movements 
on the grand day, and it was now, for the first 
time, that the janizaries perceived that they 
were practising the very thing that they had 
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|| determined to resist. A Bairactar, or 
dandard-bearer called out, “ Why, this is ve- 
ry like Russian maneuvering !” A general 
jiscontent ensued 3 they instantly assailed the 
palace of the Janizary Aga, who had scarce- 
ly time to eacape, and they killed his kiaia, 
and even insulted lis harem, and then spread 
themselves over the city to arouse their com- 
panions to a revolt. The Sultan was at this 
time, at Beshiktash, a kiosk a few miles up} 
the Bosphorus; the Janizary Aga, the Grand 
Vizir, and other ministers, hastened thither 
from the Porte, to inform him of what had 
happened. ‘The ministers had scarcely left 
the palace of the Porte, ere the mutineers 
arrived; the building was pillaged and strip- 
ped, and the archives were destroyed. The 
insurrection now assumed that desperate cha- 
racter, Which always announced, in the fu- 
rious moments of the janizaries, their settled 
resolve to proceed to extremities; their kettles 
sunded mournfully, through the streets in 
the way to the Atmeidan, which immense 
ajuare was soon filled with the insurgents, 
and above twenty thousand were thus assem- 
bled. 

The crisis had arrived that had been both 
expected and feared by the Sultan, and he 
energetically resolved to call forth the re- 
sources Which he had long secretly prepared. 
Immediate orders were transmitted to the 
Pasha Aga of Yenikui, and to the Topgee 
Bishi, a commander of artillery, to hold 
themselves in readiness with their forces.— 
A council was then called of all the princi- 
pel members of the divan, and Mahmoud en- 
eigetically stated the ill conduct and mis- 
chiefs of the janizaries ; also, the resolve he 
had formed to put an end to such a dangerous 
inluence. The Sultan added, that rather 
than submit to such a system, he would at 
once retire into Asia, and leave Constantino- 
pleand European Turkey to its fate; and he 
proposed to display the Sanjak-sheriff, as a 
measure of necessity, that all good Mussul- 
inans might rally round it. The proposition 
Was unanimously approved of, and the va- 
tious orders were rapidly issued. The stand- 
ard was taken accordingly from the imperial 
treasury, and borne to the Sultan Achmet’s 
osque ; the Ulemas and the Softas* pre- 
ceded, the Sultan and his court followed, all 
rehearsing the Koran. The zealous Mus- 
silmans rushed from all quarters to gaze up- 
mand rally under the sacred symbol. The 
standard; borne into the mosque, was _ placed 
in the pulpit, and the Sultan pronounced an 
anathema on all who refused to range them- 
vivesunder it. The Aga Pasha’s troops now 
arived from the Bosphorus ; the Topgee Ba- 
shilanded his artillery at the Yali kiosk, un- 
derthe walls of the seraglio ; the galiendgoes, 


ee ee 

*The minis‘ers of religion receive their education in 
fommon with the Ulema in the colleges, and together 
they form the elass of students ealled Sofia, 
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or marines, and the bostangis, or gardeners, 
were also in readiness; all seemed as_per- 
fectly matured as it was sagacious!y planned. 
our officers of rank were now dispatched 
by the Sultan to the Atmeidan, to offer pardon 
to the janizaries, if they would immediately 
disperse ; which offer was scornfully rejected, 
and the four officers were wantonly put to 
death; for long experience had made them 
presume upon their most extravagant propo- 
sitions being ultimately accepted. The Sul- 
tan demanded, then, of the Mufti, if he might 
kill his subjects in case of their rebellion ’— 
The Mufti answered affirmatively; upon which 
the Sultan required a fetsa,* and prepared to 
accomplish the long projected design. 

The Aga Pasha had by this time collected 
about 60,000 men on whom he could fully de- 
pend, and he received immediate orders to put 
the janizaries down by force of arms, which 
he lost no time in executing. He entirely 
surrouned the Atmeidan, where they were as- 
sembled in a dense crowd, and where without 
the slightest intimation of the Sultan’s inten- 
tion. ‘The first conviction of their horrid sit- 
uation, was from a general discharge ot grape- 
shot, which did vast havoc upon their crowded 
niasses; great numbers being killed, the sur- 
vivors were obliged to retire to their kislas, or 
barracks, which were close by; here they 
shut themselves up, and as the crisis had de- 
cided the Sultan to give no quarter, orders 
were given to set fire to the edifices, and con- 
sume them, together with all their unhappy 
inmates; and the dreadful command was 
faithfully performed. The barracks were sur- 
rounded, like the Atmeidan, by cannon, which 
thundered on the walls without intermission. 
No situation can be concvived more horrible 
than that of the janizaries; the houses in 
flames over their heads; the buildings bat- 
tered down and torn in pieces by grape-shot, 
and overwhelmed with ruins and burning 
fragments. As it was determined to exter- 
minate them utterly, no quarter was given or 
received. The janizaries, notwithstanding 
the great odds at which they were taken, de- 
fended themselves with extraordinary fierce- 
ness, and slew a vast number of their assail- 
ants. The work of death proceeded, and the 
infatuated victims were crushed, or destroyed 
by the devouring flames, and the smouldering 
ruins as they fellin. The burning fragments 
overwhelmed them all, until the conflagration 
being at length extinguished by the lack of 
any proximate fuel to feed upon, the Atmeidan 
presented, on the ensuing morning, a hideous 
spectacle of burning ruins slaked in blood,and a 
mingled mass ofdead bodies and smoking ashes. 


tSo powerful ix a fetsa of the Mufti, when launched 
against the Sultan in an hour of public excitement and re 
volt, that it is usually equivalent to a dethronement; for 
the existing prejudices upon which obedience is founded, 
are, by the word of the Mufti, brought to bear against 
te: cuthority of the Sultan, resistance being made legal 
hy the dictum of the chief of the Ulema. 
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For two days afterwards the city gates 
continued closed during which time, such was 
the relentless rigour of the Sultan, that the 
bostanghis searched every corner of the city 
for whatever. janizaries might have escaped 
the massacre of their comrades ; these, when 
found, were led away to appointed spots, 
where executioners were stationed to decapi- 
tate their victims. Vast numbers were thus 
slaughtered in those human shambles, which 
were horrible to behold. The blaze of fires 
and the report of cannon ceased, and at length 
the public labourers were directed to cleanse 
the city, which had thus become one immense 
charnel-house. The number of janizaries who 
perished could never be distinctly ascertained; 
but they evidently, in the capital alone, great- 
ly exceeded twenty thousand, independently 
of the numbers which perished in the prov- 
inces. 

The gates of Constantinople were at length 
opened to Christians and all comes, to pur- 
sue their customary avocations. The Sultan 
appeared in the uniform of the new corps, and 
went to the mosque, attended by the Seimen, 
the topgees, and bostanghis, instead of his usu- 
al guard of janizaries, whose nizams, or badg- 
es, were everywhere torn down and trampled 
upon. Onthe next day Mahmoud, as the 
Kalif of the Faithful, publicly anathematized 
the whole body of the Janizaries, inhibited the 
mention of their name, or any allusion to 
them, and in their place solemnly conferred 
the appellation of Assakini-Muhamooditch, or 
forces of Muhammed, on the new army form- 
ing to replace them; and in the evening, fel- 
las, or public criers.. were everywhere sent 
about the city and suburbs, to proclaim that 
tranquillity was restored. Thus, after four 


centuries anda half,* the class of janizaries 


* No part cin be more pooper to present to the reader 
a brief sketeh of the territory and armics of Turkey, than 
while thus recording the annihilation of its chief ara of 
military strength. This skeich of the surface of territo 
ry and population of the Ot'oman enpire in 1829, is tak 
en from the able French geographer Malte Brun, onthe 
calculations of M. Hanmer and the best au: hortties. 


Square leagnes, of 25 to 
a degree of the equator, 
3,500 
2900 
4.100 
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3,330 


EUROPE. 


Moldavia, with Bessarabia, 
Wallachia, 

Servie, Bosnia, and Turkish Dalmatia, 
Bulgaria, 

Roumelia, 

Macedonia, 2.720 
Albania, 2,180 
Epirus, Thessaly, Livadia, 1.960 
Morea, eso 
Candia, 610 
Eubeea and other European Isles, 5 


26,140 
ASIA. 


Anatolia, with Karamania and Roum, 
to the Euphrates, 

Syria, exclusive of the desert, 

Armenia, with Turkish Georgia, 

Diarb kr, Mesopotamia, &c. 


26,300 
6,200) 
8,400 

19,800 


Asia—Total, 60,500 


perished, who had been the most powerfi 
support of the empire in the first centuric. 
of their institution, but who eventually. }p. 
came an inflexible barrier to all progressiye 
improvement, and the fomenters of continua 
intestine troubles and commotions ; being 4|). 
powerful to work evil, and ineapacitated, \y 
their ignorance, their enervated and_ lice. 
tious habits, to contribute, in any degree, ty 
the well-being or advantage of the state. |; 
is certainly an anomaly in history, to behold ; 
great empire thus shake off all its veters, 
force, its long-recognised character, and 

positive and existing strength, changin; 
entire system, and with so much of sternnes 
massacring the bulk of its most efficient 4). 
diery, at the very instant in which it is about 
to enter upon a contest, not merely for pow- 
er, but for its very existence, against a gras; 
ing, ambitious neighbour, of such superior 
strength, Had time been allowed to hin, 
Mahmoud has evidenced energies commer- 
surate to the almost Herculean task of’ int. 
sing life, vigour, and renovation, into the pre- 
sent inert mass of Turkish imbecility; but the 
alarms and the dangers of war have come on 
too mstantly after the singular and astonish. 
ing event, and the appalling catastroplies 
which we have just described. The las 
mention made of the fallen corp® relates to 
a feeble and expiring effort in the month of 
August 1828, when a number of the disband- 
ed janizaries, who had repaired to the capital 
under the pretext of enlisting in the new ley- 


26,440 
£0,600 


106,940 


Turkey in Europe, 
Egypt, 


Total of the Ottoman empire, 


The data whereon to estimate the population of this 
vast extent of territory are very vague and uncertain: but 
tuking the average of dwellings to be as thinly scatter: 
as in the least peopled parts of Spain, the total popula 
tion of Turkey in Eurepe, Asia, aud Africa, might be es 
timated to between 25 and 30 millions, of which about 
one-half inhabit Turkey in Asia. In calculating for 
Anatolia five millions, Armenia two, Kurdistan one, tl 
pashaliks of Bagdad, Mossoul, and Diarbekr, one and 4 
half. Syria 1,800,000 or two millions, the true approxima 
tion is probably nearly acquired, 


Population of European Turkey by [Religions 
Mussu!mans, 
Christians, Greeks, 
Catholics. Armenians, and Jews, 


2-8 OO 
5 set) Ou 

707 000 
— 


4.476 000 


Sketch of the Ottoman Armies, by M. Hamer. 
The janizaries, 100,000 
Artillery, &e., 14.000 
The spahis, 24,000 
The timariots, 160,000 


To these must be added @ vast irregular militia scaticret 
throughout the empire, also the forces which every Is 

sha maintains in his government. The scattered forces, 
if compacted into a regular military system, would pro- 
bably mount the armed forces of the Sublime Porte to al 
least 750.000 men, The Pasha of Egypt had seareely less 
than 50,000 men on foot; Servia, Bosnia, Albania, aud 
most of the pashaliks, maintain large bodies of forces 
from which the Sulian is at the present period requiniug 

effective contingents. 
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jes then making, were detected in a conspir- 
acy which had been organized for calling on| ed. 








revolution, would have remained undevelop- 
Could the Porte have been brought, by 


all their dispersed members throughout the|any argument of prudence or of expediency, 


empire to rise in insurrection. 


The Sultan|to have lent itself to see Greece governed ae- 


gave orders for their immediate execution, cording to the institutions of her provinces of 


and by his rigour stifled the plot. 


Great} Moldavia and Wallachia, under a European 


alarm was, however, felt at the first nroment;| guarantee, she might have escaped most of the 
and it delayed for several days the march of perils which have now beset her empire.— 
the Grand Vizir with the reinforcements for| But Turkish pride will not bend; aid al 
the army in the camp at Shnmula; opposed to| though the fight of Navarino sets the seal to 


the Russians. 

It was but too manifest that the external 
relations of the Ottoman empire, unless they 
were ruled by a feeling of concession, and 4i- 
rected by a spirit of forbearance very uncom- 
mon for the Turkish character, must eventu- 
ally lead toa collision with Russia, if not with 
the principal powers of Europe. But the Sul- 
tan’scharacter bears the impress of unshaken 
and dauntless determination, which, falling 
in with the fiercer tones of Turkish intole- 
rance, and contempt for the Rayahs, or Chris- 
tian subjects of the Ottoman empire, has led 
to sac sanguinary and appalling atrocities 
against the Greeks, as might justly form the 
grounds of an interminable war. These vio- 
lences, so highiy diszyraceful, were tolerated, 
although impatiently, by indignant Europe, 
which beheld, in 1821, the Greek Patriarch 
and Bishops, and enlightened Greeks of the 
Fanar, barbarously slaughtered. In 1822, the 
bloody massacre of Scio excited universal 
indignation; and within a few short months. 
the invasion of the Morea, and the delivery 
over of the Greeks to the systematic and ex- 
terminating cruelties of Ibrahim, completed 
the measure of the Turlish despotism, and 
of Christian Europe’s forbearance. As to the 
abstract right of interference by external na- 
tions, it must be left to the commentators 
upon dusty folios to determine, in their clos- 
ets, how much of human blood must flow, 
how far desolation may be carried, ere the 
hand of a Christian is held out to plucka 
sufering brother from beneath such a yoke 
as thatof the overbearing and unfeeling Park. 
lle gained his title in blood, by blood he loses 
it; and exultingly the pen records, that the 
eventful year 1823 has redeemed the fatal 
tnoment when Europe, despised ana debased, 
permitted the fierce janizaries of Muhammed 
I, torivet the fetters of Greece which are 
tow struck off. 

Untilthe year 1824, the Sultan was justly 
considered as irresponsible for the violent and 
persecuting tone of his government; as every 
one conversant with Turkish history niust be 
certain, that the slightest ind:cation of favour 
to the Greeks during the power of the janiza- 
nes, might have cost him his throne; from 


the maritime freedom of Greece, the dogged 
obstinacy of the Turkish temper would not a- 
bate one jotof itstenacity. While, therefore, 
the divan was occupied in disputing upon 
these irritative topics, and drawing out the 
negotiations by interminable conferences, and 
by the presentation of notes purposely un- 
meaning and delusive, the state of affairs 
went onward with an impetus which Ottoman 
sluggishness could not control;—the Russian 
nation are also given to stubborn resolves; 
and excited and aroused by years of warlike 
demonstrations, it isat length become more 
dangerous for thet governmeat also to draw 
back than to go on. 

The concluding portion of our historic 
sketch of the reign of the present Sultan, is 
necessarily a mere summary of the first cam- 
paign on the Danube; and in the paucity of 
our present sources of accurate information, 
little more can be presented than dates and 
facts, as, in the existing state of things, all 
speculations become merely themes of decla+ 
mation, teo frequently disproved by the event, 
It was inthe afte:noon of the 9th of June, 
1828, that the Emperor Nicholas, wearing his 
imperial mantle thrown over a military cos- 
tume, first set his foot on the Turk:sh territo- 
ry, and the passage of the Danube was acs 
complished on that day by the whole of the 
Russian army, without any serious obstruc- 
tion. The siege of Brailow already had caus- 
ed a serious loss to the Russian army; the 
place was defended with great obstinacy, and 
although vigorously attacked, was contested 
inch by inch. It became now a great point 
to use the greatest exertion, it being essehtial- 
ly requisite to secure the navigation of the 
Danube ere the Russian armies ventured with 
their materie! into the desolated country be- 
fore them. It does not appear to have been at 
all meditated by the Tarkish government, to 
dispute the Russian advance into the princi- 
palities of Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
Sultan, deriving wisdom from the experience 
of former wars, from the want of steadiness 
and firmness in the raw levies from Asia, to 
cope with the veterans of Russia, had wisely 
resolved to avail himself of the natural obs-ta 
cles of the country, to concentrate his strength 


1824, however, the- character and tone of its}on Shumla, and to defend the barrier of the 


1; bd . ' ‘ 
policy is exclusively the Sultan’s own; and 
the Greek insurrectioa, however insignificant 
indetail, has become an epoch in history, as 


Balkans.* ‘The whole amount of the Sul- 
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tan’s forces was not calcuiated, in the spring 
of 1828, at more than 100,000 men, while the 
Russian armies have been computed at the 
enormous aggregate of 300,000 men; and the 
vast military strengtk of that empire warrants 
the number so stated as being possibly cor- 
rect. It was on the 15th of June that the 
strong fortress of Brailow surrendered, after 
the explosion of several mines, and a fruit- 
less attempt to carry the fortress by storm.— 
Two particulars recorded at the time, evi- 
dence a desperate resistance by the Turks. 
It being granted by virtue of the capitulation, 
that all who chose to leave the place with 
their effects might do so, the whole of the pop- 
ulation, amounting to 13,500 souls, quitted the 
city with the soldiers; the next fact is, that 
this siege alone cost the Russian army a loss 
at least of 15,000 men. 

Having at length accomplished their object 
of securing the fortress in their rear, the Rus- 
sian army advanced upon Bazardjik, while a 
strong force by the coast of the Euxine pro- 
ceeded to invest the important fortress of Var- 
na, and a maritime blockade was established 
by the Russian fleet. Now was discerned 
the full measure of the “untowardness” of 
the naval achievement of Navarino, whereby 
the whole fleet of our valuable and natural 
ally the Ottoman Porte had been destroyed, 
so to give superiority and undue preponderan- 
cy to the naval strength of her enemy the 
Russian government. 

In the course of the month of July, as the 
Turks forbore to oppose any cbstacle, the Rus- 
sian main force safely reached the passes of 
the Balkans, and took up a position in the hills 
near Shumla, and the strong fortress of Silis- 
tria, on the Danube, was also invested ; still 
the progress of Russia, however threatening 
her position and formidable her armies, has not 
certainly corresponded to the general expec- 
tation of Europe; no striking event has fol- 
lowed her advice, an the game is yet to be 
played; she ayowedly dared not trust her 
army in the fastnesses of the Balkans, with 
the main force of the Turks posted at Shumila, 
and the fortresses of the Danube strongly gar- 
risoned; sothat the gencral attention of Eu- 
rope was attached to the two sieges then car- 
rying on, as furnishing a pivot for future op- 
erations. Up to the month of October, how- 
ever, no occurrence took place of any deci- 
sive nature, and therefore the positive advan- 
tages of the campaign rested hitherto with 
the Ottomans, who had thus resisted the first 
attacks of their powerful foe, and whose 
means of defence were improving with every 
month. The first great disaster which the 
Turks sustained was the defeat of the Pa- 
sha of Widdin, who had entered Little Wal- 
lachia, to operate a division in favour of Var- 
na; the object uf this well-meant effort seems 
to have been effected; but an unexpected 
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led back his stepson the Pasha, carelessly en. 
camped in the Turkish mode) threw thei; 
forces into complete consternation ; a total 
rout and dispersion followed ; and there is no 
doubt but this disastrous event, which left the 
defenders of Vaina to their own resourees, 
had a very material intluence on its fate ; al. 
though it is now admitted on all sides, that 
the fall of this very important place, was 
mainly caused by the treachery of Youssoutf 
Pasha; and, what seems to establish it beyoud 
a doubt, is the magnificent pension and es 
tablishment settled on Youssouff by the Rus. 
sian government. 

Varna was hardly pressed by bombardment, 
by sap, and by assault, throughout the month 
of September, still it bravely held out. To 
protract the fall of the place, and to afford op- 
portunities for its relief, the Capitan Pasha 
had allowed himself to hold several conferen- 
ces with the Russian commanders ; a finesse 
which bribery and the treachery of Yonssouff 
turned against him; for a small party of Rus- 
sians having entered into the place while 
Houssain was thus occupied, Youssoutf Pasha, 
without consulting Hussein Pasha, immedi- 
ately ordered his troops to lay down their arms, 
and surrendered the city. The whole garri- 
sonina panic followed his example, excep- 
ting the Capitan Pasha and a few followers 
who, on the first intimation of what was pas- 
sing, fled into the citadel, and continued their 
resistance until they were permitted to march 
out with the honours of war, when the Rus 
sian army entered the breaches with colours 
flying and drums beating. The Emperor Ni- 
cholas, by a very curious exercise of imperi- 
al reminiscence, has since pablished a re- 
script addressed to Count Woronzow, “to 
honour the memory of his renowned prede- 
cessor, the king of Poland, who fell at Varna, 
fighting under the banner of Christ, by a pub- 
lic monument ; but this curious portion of huis 
tory has been fully given from Turkish and 
Christian historians of the reign of Amurath 
the First,and asit was an actoftreachery on 
the part of the descendant of Jagellons, most 
justly punished, so the Autocrat would have 
acted more prudently in forbearing altogether 
from the historical retrospect. The fall ot 
Varna, however, far from intimidating the 
Sultan, appears to have wrought up the Turks 
toa higher tone of national excitement, whicli 
feeling soon changed to exultation, upon the 
news arriving of the Russian forces, after ¢X- 
traordinary privations and suffering, having 
been constrained to raise the siege of Silix 
tria. This event took place on the 10th ol 
November, and from the bulletins of the Rus- 
sian army, it is manifest that they had to sus 
tain a continued succession of combats, to 
gether with the terrible consequences of uD- 
favourable elements. The cold and rainy 
weather setting in remarkably carly. the 





night assault of General Geismar (who doub- 


trenches were entirely under water, end ther- 
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mometrie cold 18 degrees below the freezing|and cafés ot which he now visits incognito, as 
point, the Russian camps were therefore bro-| le cannot appear in public while the standard 
ken up, and their troops withdrawn to theirjof the Prophet is without the city. The 
winter cantonments in Moldavia and Walla-|‘Turks are said to have become so passionate- 
chia, after a most serious mortality, and at-|ly fond of the new iilitary system, that com- 
tended by great losses of cannon and stores. | panies from Asia are seen exercising by night, 
Such are the events which the first cam-!|that they may not be told by the instructor on 
paign has produced ; a campaign which, it! the following morning, that they are behind 
should be remembered, was to see the Rus- | the others. A skilful hand has indeed touched 
sian army triumphantly encamped under the|the chords of Turkish pride, and a powerful 
walls of Constantinople. The generals of) mind is giving the awakening spirit its proper 
Nicholas I. have unquestionably marched over|direction ; for the Ottomans have awoke from 
the two principalities ; they have besieged|their slumber at their Sultan’s call; the sound 
and captured Brailow, and they have by/is as thrilling and as imperative as ever be- 
treachery acquired possession of Varna ; they|stirred a people, and their ancient energy 
have also attacked Silistria, but have experi-|rapidly returns. A body guard is arming 
enced a failure before that fortress; if we ex-jaround the Sultan, of youths, the sons of Pa- 
amine, therefore, the result of the vast exer-|shas and grandees of his empire, from whose 
tions Russia has made in money and men, wejattachment he will derive strength and aid ; 
shall see the prodigious cost at which thesejand, more than all, he will cement a personal 
acquisitions have been gained, and it is im-|tie betwixt the sovereign and his powerful 
possible for the most sanguine Russian parti-| vassals, hitherto unknown ;as he has done 
san not to deem them dearly purchased. away with hereditary Pashaliks, and has sub- 
On the part of Turkey, events have rolled|jected the Pashas more strictly to the su- 
on with unexamplea rapidity; the military re-|preme control, than any of his immediate pre- 
sources of her state will become doubled at)decessors; and the institution of ajguard from 
least, by the pacification of Bosnia, most skil-|their families may become a very important 
fuily etfected by the Porte, and the prudent/link in the state. 
and firm conduct of her existing internal gov-|  ‘I‘he times seem pregnant with great events; 
ernment ; the sacred Sanjak-sheriff has been|and the fierce energy of the Turk may, per- 
unfurled, and the energetic Mahmoud has|haps, yet prove that their empire is the sleep- 
quitted his palace for the tented field, and|ing, and not the dying lion; for the indomita- 
bends all his efforts to call forth the resour-|ble bearing of Mahmoud marks the contest 
ces of his slumbering empire. The changes] witha fierceness, which proves that the strug- 
that he has so rapidly effected have been the|gle will be terrible, and the approaching cam- 
changes of an age ; he has rendered Constan-| paign of 1829 may, perhaps, show the royal 
tinople a secure and peaceful abode ; he has|animal aroused so effectually from his lair, as 
wholly annihilated the janizaries; he has sub-|to chase away forever the Russian Autocrat, 
jected the Ulema and the Pashas to a system|the most formidable assailant of his haunts. 
of obedience to the established laws wal reg- 
ulations of the empire, quite novel and hither- 
to unknown among them ; and he has roused 
a spirit of imitation and improvement, both in 
costume and discipline, of itself the most  in- 
credible of all his undertakings. The Sultan| Events have not justified the sanguine an- 
himselfhas been seen booted, spurred, and|ticipations which Mr. Upham had formed of 
dressed in a hussar uniform, traversing the|Turkish energy, and the firmness and fore- 
streets of the capital, or in its vicinity, with|thought of Mahmoud II. The campaign of 
only asmall retinue attending him in these|1830 was most disastrous to the Turks, who 
excursions. ‘Those who know the Turks|saw their hitherto deemed impregnable bar- 
best, look upon this as the most astonishing|riers of the Balkan mountains, rapidly passed 
change of all, as that people had a particular by Diebitsch ; Adrianople captured, and Con- 
antipathy to the dress of the hated Giaours ;|stantinople threatened with assault. It isnot 
thus, every means of calling forth the active|our intention to enter into a detail of these 
operation of the public mind, and giving fresh|untoward events, which resulted in the sub- 
ammation to its enmity against the Russian| mission of the Sultan to the terms prescribed 
people, is unremittingly pursued. by the victorious T'sar, as the price of peace : 
The camp of the Sultan at Ramis Tchiflik|they are, however, of too much importance, 
protects the capital on the north-west side,|to be summarily dismissed, without farther 
whilst the Seraskier Mehemed Khosrou Pa-|notice. Let us then chronicle them with 
shi, still occupies the position of Daud Pasha,|becoming brevity. 
and covers Constantinople on the south. The| The approach of winter, which compelled 
Sultan frequents the Mosque Eyoub, and|the Russians to raise the sege of Silistria, did 
from the heights watches over the tranquilli-|not prevent them from taking, in the end of 
ty and government of his capital, the streets January, the fortresses of Kale and Tourno, 
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on the Danube, and destroying in the follow- 
ing month, a ‘Turkish flotilla, which had been 
frozen up near Nicopoli. A still more impor- 
tant advantage, was the capture of Sizepolis, 
on the Black Sea, and east of the Balkan 
mountains—the garrison consisting of 16,000 
Albanians making good their retreat, and 
joining the main army under Hussein Pacha. 

he occupation of this fortress by the Rus- 
sians served as a point d’ appui on the coast, 
without which the subsequent daring move- 
ment, decisive of the campaign and the war, 
would hardly have been ventured on, 

A new Commander. in-chief, in the person 
of Marshal Diebitsch, was appointed over 
the Russian armies in [uropean Turkey, to 
prosecute the war of 1830; while to Paske- 
witsch was awarded the task of continuing 
the war in Asia, which he had so successfully 
waged during the previous year. The first 


measure of importance was the renewal of 


the siege of Silistria, by Diebitsch in person 

The Grand Vizir, whose head-quarters 
were at Schumla, on the Balkan range, and 
before which, twice, in former wars, the Rus- 
sians had met with such signal repulse and 
defeat, attacked a division of the Russian ar- 
my,at Eski Arnaoutlar, at earlydawn. The en- 
gagement was continued until evening with- 
out any decisive result: the assailants, how- 
ever, were forced to retire. This was but a 
prelude to the decisive battle on the 11th 
June, of Pravodi, in which, the reader will 
be surprised to learn, the forces on either side 
did not exceed forty thousand men. The 
Grand Vizir, Redschid, believing that the 
main body of the enemy was still before Sil- 
istria, allowed his attention to be occupied by 
a detachment of the latter; and had actually 
begun a march through the mountains at the 
moment when the Russian commander was 
making a rapid flank movement to intercept 
his return to Schumla. What follows, we 
shall give in the words of Mr. Slade, author 
of recent travels in Turkey. 

“Tn this position, on the west side of the 
Koulevscha hills, Diebitsch found himself at 
daylight, June 11th, with thirty-six thousand 
men and one hundred pieces of cannon. He 
disposed them so as to deceive the enemy.— 
He posted a division in the valley, its right 
leaning on the cliff, its left supported by re- 
doubts; the remainder of his troops he drew 
up behind the hills, so as tobe unseen from 
the ravine; and then, with a well-grounded 
hope that not a Turk would escape him, wait- 
ed the grand vizir, who was advancing up 
the defile totally unconscions that Diebitsch 
was in any other place than before Silistria. 
He had broken up from Pravodi the day be- 
fore, on the receipt of his despatch from 
Schumla, and was followed by the Russian 
garrison, which had been reinforced by a re- 
giment of hussars; but the general command- 
ing it, instead of obeying Diebitsch’s orders, 
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and quietly tracking him. until the batt) 
should have commenced, harassed his rear. 
To iialt and drive him back to Pravodi caused 
the vizir a delay of four hours, without whic) 
he would have emerged from the detile th, 
sume evening, and have gained Schumila be- 
fore Diebitsch got into position.” 

“In the course of the night, the vizir was 
informed that the enemy had taken post be- 
tween him and Schumla, and threatened his 
retreat. He might still have avoided the js. 
sue of a battle, by making his way transverse. 
ly across the defiles of the Kamptchik, sacri- 
fieing his baggage and cannon; but deeming 
that he had only Roth to deal with, he, as in 
that case was his duty, prepared to forcea 
passage ; and a few troops that he saw drawn 
up inthe valley on gaining the little wood 
fringing it, in the morning, confirmed  |his o- 
pinion. He counted on success; yet, to make 
more sure, lialted to let his artillery take upa 
flanking position on the north side of’ the val- 
ley. The circuitous and bad route, however, 
delaying this maneuvre, he could not restrain 
the impatience of the delhis. ‘Towards noon, 
‘Allah, Allah her,’ they made a splendid 
charge; they repeated it, broke two squares, 
and amused themselves nearly two hours in 
carving the Russian infantry, their own infant- 
ry, the while, admiring them from the skirts 
of the wood. Diebitsch, expecting every mo- 
ment that the vizir would advance to complete 
the suecess of his cavalry—thereby sealing 
hisown destruction—ordered Count Palilen, 
whose division was in the valley, and who 
demanded reinforcements, to maintain his 
ground to the last man. The Count obeyed, 
though suffering cruelly; but the vizir, tor- 
tunately, instead of seconding his adversary’s 
intentions, quietly remained on the eminence, 
enjoying the gallantry of his delhis, and wait- 
ing till his artillery should be able to open, 
when he might descend and elaim the victory 
with ease. Another ten minutes would have 
sufficed to envelope him; but Diebitsch, igno- 
rant of the cause of his backwardness, suppos- 
ing that he intended amusing him till night, 
whereby to effect a retreat, and unwilling to 
lose more men, suddenly displayed his whole 
force, and opened a tremendous fire on the as- 
tonished Turks. In an instant the rout was 
general, horse and foot; the latter threw a- 
way their arms, and many of the mzam 
dgeditt were seen clinging to the tails of the 
delhis’ horses as they clambered over the hills. 
So complete and instantaneous was the flight, 
that scarcely a prisoner wasmade. Redsc!iu' 
strove to check the panic by personal valour, 
but in vain. He was compelled to draw hs 
sabre in self-defence; he fled to the Kampt- 
chik, accompanied by a score of personal re- 
tainers, crossed the mountains, and on the 
fourth day re-entered Schumla. 

“This eventful battle, fought by the caval- 





ry on one side, and a few thousand irfantry 
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on the other, decided the fate of Turkey ;— 
immense in its consequences compared with 
the trifling loss sustained, amounting, on the 
side of the Russians, to three thousand killed 
and wounded ; on that of the Turks, killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, to about four thousand. 
Its effect, however, was the same as though 
the whole Turkish army had been slain.” 
The defeat at Pravodi, was soon followed 
by the surrender of Silistria—the garrison of 
10,000 men becoming prisoners of war ; 220 
ieces of cannon, 80 standards, and the whole 
Turkish flotilla fell into the hands of the 
Russians. Diebitsch being now freed from 
any fears of molestation on his flank or rear, 
and no Jonger opposed in front by a regular 
corps d’ armée, determined, although, not 
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1,500,000 Dutch ducats to Russia, as an in- 
demnification for losses of Russian subjects ; 
and a further sum t6 be agreed upon as an 
indemnity for the expense of the war, finally, 
the settling of the boundaries between the 
two countries in Asia; and tne accession of 
the Porte to the terms of Russia, Great Brit- 
ain and France, respecting Greece. By a 
separate act, subsequently agreed upon, it was 
stipulated, that the indemnities, before men- 
tioned, should be paid by instalments. On 
the first payment of the portion of the smaller 
sum, the Russian forces were to retire from 
Adiianople: on the second to recede behind 
the Balkan; on the third to repass the Dan- 
ube; and on the fourth and final payment to 
evacuate the Turkish territory. The treaty 


without many dissuasions from his military| was signed on September L4th 1830. 


associates to pass the Balkan. From Schum- 
ja, which he had occupied after the battle of 
Pravodi, he advanced to Kamtchick, the pas- 
sage of which he forced after considerable 
resistance by the Turks; and took up a posi- 
tion at Erkitch, on the summit of the Balkan. 
Hence, without pause, or serious resistance, 
he marched down into the plains of Rumelia. 
and rapidty advanced along the shores of the 
Euxine, to Adrianople, deriving assistance 
and additional confidence trom the co-opera- 
tion of the fleet under admiral Greig. The 
jast demonstration on the part of the Turks 
was made at Slivno; after which the only ob- 
stacles encountered by the invading army 
were the bad state of the roads, and the 
heat of the weather. Adrianople was occu- 
pied on the 20th of August, without opposi- 
tion. 

The terrified ‘Turks began now to cast 
their eyes to the burial places of their fa- 
thers on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
and by many it was believed that the time 
had arrived when Constantinople, [stamboul, 
was to fall into the possession of the ‘sons 
of yellowness,’ the Russians; and that 
their hold on Europe was about to be for ever 
lost. Under this gloomy aspect of affairs, 
Mahmoud was obliged to yield to the terms 





‘The arrangement of the boundaries in Asia 
was such a one as has usually followed a 
war between Russia and Turkey, or Persia— 
at the expense of a cession of territory on 
the part of the latter. In fact, however bril- 
liant may have been the successes of the 
Russian arms in European Turkey, and deci- 
sive of the war,—the more substantial ad- 
vantages were obtained in Asia, ofter two 
campaigns, in which the Russians under Pas- 
kewitch were uniformly victorious. In the 
first campaign, prince Menschikoff took the 
fortress of Anapa on the Black Sea; and Pas- 
kewitch, after forcing his way from Caucasus 
and Ararat into Asiatic ‘Turkey, took by storm 
tie strong fortress of Kars, the central point 
of Turkish Armenia, together with the ene- 
mies’ camp, and in another direction, Poti at 
the mouth of the Phasis or Riom. The Turks 
pressing forward from Erzeroum,(Arz Roum) 
to the number of 30,000 men were suddenly 
attacked by Paskewitch, who had crossed for 
the purpose a mountain hitherto deemed im- 
passable, and were beaten, with the addition- 
al loss on their part of the fortress of Akhal- 
zich. In the second campaign, or that of 1830 
the Russian general defeated the ‘Turks, 
in an attack on Akhalzich, and subsequently, 
by a skilful manceuvre, succeeded in placing 


of peace dictated by Diebitsch in the name of| himself between two corps, the one of 30,000 


hisimperial master. ‘These were: on the part 
of the Russians, an evacuation of the princi- 


men, under the Seraskier of Erzeroum, and 
the other of 20,000 under Hagkia pacha of 


palities of Wallachia, and Moldavia, and of|three tails, and completely routing them 


all the places occupied by them in Bulgaria 
and Rumelia ; the last to revert as heretofore 
in full possession to the Turks; the principal- 
ities to have, as before, their own hospodars, 
but so nominated as to place them almost en- 
tirely under the influence of the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, in fact to render them independent 
of Turkish rule. On the part of the Turks, an 
admission of free trade to ail Russian subjects 
throughout the Ottoman empire, and the free 
commerce and navigation of the Black Sea to 
all nations at peace with the Porte, were pro- 
mised. It was moreover, stipulated, that the 
Porte should pay within eighteen months, 


both. This signal victory was followed by 
the capture of Erzeroum, the centre of 
the Turkish power in Asia, and the cities of 
Trebisond and Erivan, 

One of the fruits of these victories was 
the cession, by the treaty of peace, of the 
port of Anapa and a portion of Circassia,—an 
acquisition of more value to Russia than 
large territorial possessons, since it furnished 
her with a harbour on the eastern side of the 
Black Sea, and a ready communication with 
her Asiatic provinces bordering on Turkey 
and Persia; and also increased facilities for 





future offensive wars with either of those 
powers. 
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But the war with Russia has lowered the;mately prove the salvation of their empire ; if 
Ottoman empire in the scale of nations, to an| not the retention of their European territories 
extent which cannot be measured by the|at least to the firm establishment of their pow- 


number of defeats, nor the loss of territory. 


‘er in Asia. Animpression having become pre. 


The former were not without parallel in oth-*yvalent that Mahmoud made free with thes 


er periods of its history; the latter is incon- 
siderable, less than has resulted from wars 


the more pious, or rather bigotted Osmanlis 


with Venice. It has revealed the secret of against him, and is one among other charves 
Le 


Ottoman weakness; it has shown that there is 
no longer a barrier to the advance of the 
Russians in any future time, on Constantino- 
ple; and that but for the intervention of the 
other great European powers, nothing could 
have prevented, at the period of which we 
are now speaking, the Russian standard from 
waving over the Seven Towers, and floating 
triumphant in the Sea of Marmora. The 
Tsar has obtained credit for moderation in 


stopping short in the career of conquest, and|Charles Rhind had been accredited by tie 


raising Turkey already prostrate at his feet. 


sacred coffers, has raised the indignation of 


made against the innovating Sultan. 

The foreign relations of the Porte were 
extended during the year 1830, to the making 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation wit) 
the United States of America. 
the first formal arrangement ever entered jn. 
to between the two countries : 
American commerce wil! be ultimately mark. 
ed and advantageous, although the immediate 
benefits may not be very apparent. 


government at Washington, to proceed to 


But we may well be allowed to doubt, whe-| Constantinople and arrange the terms of « 


ther he was restrained by any other motive|treaty with Turkey. 
than the fear of a general war, in which he 


On arriving in the 
Levant, two other commissioners,—Commo- 


would have been obliged to encounter Eng-jdore Biddle, and Mr. David Offley, of Sinyr- 


land and*France united, and with a probabili- 


‘na, were associated with him; to give more 


ty of the strong remonstrances of Prussia and formality to the negociations with which he 


Austria against his schemes of aggrandize- 


ment. He well knows, and the civilized 


world is aware of the fact, that the occupa- 


was more particulariy intrusted. The result, 
as already stated, was a treaty of commerce 
and navigation, signed at Constantinople on 


tion of European Turkey by Russian arms is/the 7th of May, 1830,* and ratified by the 
only deferred toa more convenient season,| president on the 2d of Feb. 1831, in  pursu- 


when the powers interested in preventing such 
a result shall have their attention forcibiy di- 
rected to their affairs at home,so as to preclude 
them from extending any aid to the feeble 
Porte. 

The regular payment of the indemnities 
by the Porte was followed by the withdrawal 
of the Russian troops, agreeably to the terms 
of the treaty. It was a matter of nosmall sur- 


prise to those who had seen the entire prostra-| 


tion and helplessness of Turkey at the conclu- 
sion of the war, that its treasury could furnish 
the necessary sums for this purpose—even 
admitting that the Russian Emperor, as is 
generally supposed, waved the payment of a 
considerable portion of the indemnities stipu- 
lated for the expenses of the war. By some 
it was thought that Mahmoud’s private treas- 
ure contributed to this end; whilst by many 
it was alleged, that on this, as on other ocea- 
sions, of emergency, the sultan drew from 
the haznah, or secret hoard of the seraglio. 
The origin’ of this treasure was from a pro- 
phecy made four centuries ago, that the Os- 
manlis would be driven across the Bosphorus, 
back into Asia. Ever since the conquest of 
Istamboul, therefore, by Muhammed IL., an 
imperial treasure has been deposited in the 
recesses of the seraglio, there to remain un- 
touched until the arrival of that grand crisis. 
This prophecy having haunted the minds of the 
sultans, each of them was supposed to have 
added to the haznah the surplus of his reve 

nue, in te hope that this revenue would ulti- 











ance of the advice and consent of the senate 
\as signified by their resolution on the firs" 
jday of that month: the ratification was ex- 
changed by Commodore Porter the Charge 
d’ affaires near the Sublime Porte, on the 5th 
Oct. 1831. The treaty was made pubiic and 
an observance of its terms enjoined on the 
citizens of the United States, by the Proclam- 
ation of the President, Jan. 4th, 1832. 

* Under a helief that many of our readers 
will feel desirous of knowing the articles of 
this treaty, we here introduce them as follows; 





Articie !.--Merchants of the sublime 
porte, whether Mussulmans or Rayahs, going 
and coming, in the counties, provinces, and 
ports, of the United States of America or 
proceeding from one port to another, or from 
the ports of the United States to those of other 
countries, shall pay the same duties and otter 
imposts thatare paid by the most favoured na- 
tions, and they shall not be vexed by the exac- 
tion of higher duties; and in iniaiine by sea 
and by land, ali the privileges and distinctions 
observed towards the subjects of other powers. 
shall serve as a rule, and shall be observed 
towards the merchauts and subjects of the 
sublime porte. [n like manner, American 
merchants who shall come to the well defend- 
ed countries and ports of the sublime porte, 
shall pay the same duties and other imposts, 
that are paid by merchants of the most favour- 
ed friendly powers, and they shall not in any 
way, be vexed or molested. On both sides, 
travelling passports shall be granted. 
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The reforms interrupted by the war with ute these insurrections to tle instigations of 








re 5 it : 
tories Russia, were actively renewed by Mahmoud, the remaining janizaries scattered throughout 
pow. J despite the insurrections tn the western prov- tie empire, nor to any rooted Jove on the part 
pre. incesas in Albania and Bosnia, which are not of the Pachas for the old order of things.— 
these even yet entirely crushed. So bold and pow- Doubtless, pretexts of this nature are brought 
on of erful were the rebels at oue time, that their forward to palliate their rebellion, and to 
anlis leader, the Pacha of Scutari, had actually be- give it a patriotic character ; but it matters 
Iryes sieged the Grand Vizir in Monaster, whilst little with such men, what system of reform 
another band burnt down Pyrlipe, a frontier is carried on at Constantinople, provided they 
Were town of Macedonia. In Asia a spirit of in- suffer no serious impediment to their exactions 
king subordination was alike prevalent; but the and extortions in their respective pachaticks. 
with chiefs, atsong whom was the Pacha of Bag- In Asia, it is true, property was held on a feud- 

Was dad, were more readily reduced to subjection. al tenure, by a large number of provincial no- 
d in. With a knowledge of the proneness, in all bles, or dere-beys, whose ancestors gave in 
ts on past times, of the Turkish governors of prov- their submission to the Turkish sultans on con- 
lark. inces to evade, and, when they dared, to resist dition of their enjoying certain privileges and 
liate by force of arms, the mandates of the Sultan, immunities. The nature of this class and the 
Mr. we cannot, as some writers have done, attrib- changes to which they have been subjected, 

the ae 4.5 | 
1 to Art. I1.--The sublime porte may establish Shall not protect, secretly or publicly, the ray- 
of a shahbenders (consuls) in the United States of/abs of the sublime porte, znd they shall never 

the America; and the United States may appoint suffer a departure from the principles here laid 
mo. their citizens to be consols or vice consuls, at| Gown aud agreed to by mutual consent. 

; the commercial places in the dominions of the! Art. VI.--Vessels of war of the two con- 
“yr sublime porte, where it shall be found needful) '!racting parties, shall observe towards each 
hore to superintend the affairs of commerce.- These other demonstrations of friendship ‘and good 
1 he consuls or vice consuls shal! be furnished with) 'telligence, according to naval usage; and 
sult, berats or firmans; they shall enjoy suitable| towards merchant vessels they shall exhibit 
arce distinctions, aud shall have necessary aid and | ‘he same kind and courteous assent. 
>on protection. Arr. VII.--Merchant vessels of the United 
the _ Ant. 1L1.—American merchants established | States, in like manner as vessels of the most 
rst in the well defended states of the sublime porte | favored nations, shall have the liberty to pass 
ont for purposes of commerce, shall have liberty | the canal of the imperial residence, aod go and 
i to employ semrars (brokers) of any nation or|come in the Block Sea, either laden or in bal- 
Its: religion, in like manner as merchants of other last, and they must be laden with the produce, 
eX- friendly powers; and they shall not be disturb-| Manufactures, and effects of the Ottoman Em- 
rge ed in their affairs ; nor shallthey be treated,| pire. excepting such as are prohibited, as well 
5th in any way, contrary to established usages.-—| as of their own country. 
and American vessels arriving at, or departing} Arr. VIIT.—Merchant vessels of the two 
the from, the ports of the Ottoman empire, shallnot | Contracting parties shall not be forciby taken, 
m- be subjected te no greater visit, by the officers | for the shipment of troops, munitions and oth- 

of the custom house and the chancery of the/er objects of war, if the captains or proprietors 
port, than vesssels of the most favored nation. | of the vessels, shall be unwilling to freight 

™ Art. 1V.—If litigations and disputes should thein. , 
; arise between subjects of the sublime porte Ant. IX.--Ifany merchant vessel of either 

- and citizens of the United States, the parties|°f the contracting parties should be wrecked, 
WS; shall not be heard, nor shalljudgment_ be pro- |28s!stance and protection shall be afforded to 

novaced, unless the American dragoman be| ‘ose of the crew that may be saved ; and the 
me present. Causes in which the sum may ex- merchandize and effects, which it may be pos- 
ng ceed five hundred piasters, shall be submitted |Sible to save and recover, shall be conveyed to 
ind tothe sublime porte, to be decided according|th¢ consul nearest to the place of the wreck, 
Ped to the law of equity and justice. Citizens of|'° he, by him, delivered to the proprietors. 
on the United States of America, quietly pursn- Conctusion. The foregoing articles, agreed 
ual ine their commerce, and not being charged or|"P0n and concluded, between the riasset 
4 convicted of any crime or offence shall not|(Chancery of state) and the above mentioned 
vo be molested; and even when they may have pment gy - the United States, when 
a committed some offence they shall not be ar- won ; y the — (wo a shall 
ne rested and put in prison by the local authori- rhage oer nate o ten months from the date of 
- ties, but they shall be tried by their minister |! a" temessuck, or instrument of treaty, the 
‘el or consul, and punished according to their of- |©*° pac i -— ear of the two pow- 
as fence. following in this repect, the usage ob- ody : - } = Sate. an : ced teats ef this trea- 
. served towards other Franks. y, ss rave full force, and be strictly obsery- 
id Art. V --Americatt merchant vessels that | Gire we eg ete anes : 
ts. trade in the dominions of the sublime porte, te ( nd foaeee i day of the moon Zilca- 
ts may go and come in perfect safety with their oom oF ot ie year of the Hegira, 1245, 
i own flag; but they shall not take the flag of Mev. af a ng with the seventh day of 
vw any other power, nor shall they grant their q “i of the year one thousand eight hun- 
4 ag to the vessels of other nations and powers ie and thirty of the Christian Aira. 

’ nor the vessels of rayahs. The minister, con-| (Signed) MAHAMMED HAMED, 

suls, and vice consuls of the United States, Reis-ul-kutab.—(reis effendi.) 
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by Mahmoud, are well set forth by Mr. Slade, 
whose descriptions we shall borrow on the 
occasion, 

“The dere beys, literally lords 
valleys, an expression peculiarly adapte 
to the country, which presents a series 
of oval valleys, surrounded by ramparts 
of hills, were the original possessors of those 
parts of Asia Minor, which submitted under 
feudal conditions, to the Ottomans. Between 
the conquest of Brussa end the conquest of 
Constantinople, a lapse of more than a centu- 
ty, chequered by the episode of Tamerlane, 
their faith was precarious; but after the latter 
event, Mahomet II. bound their submission 
and finally settled the termsof their existence. 
He confirmed them in their lands, subject, 
however, to tribute, and to quotas of troops in 
war; and he absolved the head of each family 
for ever from personal service. The last 
clause was the most important, as thereby the 
Sultan had no power over their lives, nor con- 
sequently, could be their heirs, that despotic 
power being lawful over those only in the ac- 
tual service of the Porte. The families of 
the dere beys, therefore, became neither im- 
poverished nor extinct. It would be dealing 
in truisms to enumerate the advantages en- 
joyed by the districts of these noblemen over 
the rest of the empire; they were oases in 
the desert: their owners had more thar a life 
interest in the soil, they were born and lived 
among the people, and, being hereditarily rich, 
had no occasion to create a private fortune, 
eacn year, after the tribute due was levied. 
Whereas, in a pashalieck, the people are strain- 
ed every year to double or treble the amount 
of the impost, since the pasha, who pays for 
his situation, must also be enriched. The de- 
votion of the dependents of the dere beys was 
great: ata whistle, the Car’osman-Ovlous, 
the Tchapan-Oglons, the Elleazar-Oglous, 
(the principal Asiatic families that survive,) 
could raise, each, from ten thonsand to twenty 
thousand horsemen, and equip them. Hence 
the facility with which the Sultans, up to the 
present century, drew such large bodies of 
cavalry into the field. Thedere beys have 
always furnished, and maintained, the greatest 
part ; and there is not one instance, since the 
conquest of Constantinople, of one of these 
great families raising the standard of revolt. 
The pashas invariably have. The reasons, 
respectively, are obvious. The dere bey was 
sure of keeping his possessions by right; the 
pasha of losing his by custom, unless he had 
money to bribe the Porte, or force to intimi- 
date it. 

“These provincial nobles, whose rights had 
been respected during four centuries, by a se- 
ries of 24 sovereigns, had two crimes in the 
eyes of Mahmoud II.: they held their proper- 
ty from their ancestors, and they had riches. 
To alter the tenure of the former, the destin- 
ation of the latter was his object. The dere 
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up to distrust their own shadows—had ), 
causes for suspicion, and therefore became ey. 
sy dupes of the grossest treachery. The yp. 
bending spirits were removed to another wor|q, 
the flexible were despoiled of their wealth,— 
Some few await their turn, or, their eyes open- 
ed, prepare to resist oppression. Car’osmay 
Oglou, fur example, was summoned to Con. 
stantinople, where expensive employment, 
forced on him during several years, reduced 
his ready cash; while a follower of the ser. 
aglio resided at his city of Magnesia, to co}. 
lect his revenues. The peasants, in conse. 
quence, ceased to cultivate their lands, fron 
whence they no longer hoped to reap profit; 
and his once flourishing possessions soon be- 
came as desolate as any which had always 
been under the gripe of pashas.” ; 

Objections similar to those by Mr. Slade, 
were no doubt set forth at the time, against 
Louis XI., and other kings of France, who 
curtailed and crippled the power and _priyi)- 
eges of the feudal noblesse. Complaints are 
in like manner now made by a party in Great 
Britain against those legislative enactments, 
which have for their object an abrogation of 
monopolies and oligarchic privileges. 

But not alone are the dere-beys of Asia 
sufferers from the innovations of Mahmoud, 
The great provincial cities in European Tnr- 
key have also been divested of some of their 
cherished rights, and usages. We shall let 
Mr. Slade, although he is somewhat a faster 
of antique prejudices and privileges describe 
the measures pursued with these corporations. 

“Tn conjunction with subverting the dere 
beys, Mahmoud attacked the privileges of the 
great provincial cities, (principally in Europe,) 
which consisted in the election of ayans (1na- 
gistrates) by the people, from among the no- 
tables. Some citics were solely governed by 
them, and in those ruled by pashas, they had, 
in most cases, sufficient to restrain somewhat 
the full career of despotism. They were the 
protectors of rayahs, as well as of Mussulmans, 
and, for their own sakes, resisted exorbitant 
imposts. The change in the cities where 
their authority has been abolished (Adriano- 
ple, e. g.) is deplorable ; trade has since lan- 
guished, and population has diminished.— 
They were instituted by Solyman (the law- 
giver), and the protection which they have in- 
variably afforded the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, entitles them toa Christian’. good 
word. Their crime, that of the dere beys, 
was being possessed of authority not emanat- 
ing from the Sultan. 

“Had Mahmoud IT. instructed the govern- 
ment of the provinces’to the dere beys, and 
strengthened the authority of the ayans, he 
would have truly reformed his empire, by re- 
storing it to its brightest state, have gained 
the love of his subjects, and the applauses of 
humanity. By the contrary proceeding, sub- 
verting two bulwarks (though dilapidated) of 





beys—unlike the seraglio dependents, brought 


national prosperity—a provincial nobility and 
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magistracy—he has shown himself a selfish) « In consequence of thcse powers the mol- 
tyrant.” _ {lah of a city may prove as great a pest as a 
Of the Ulema we have already spoken in needy pasha; but us the mollahs are heredi- 
the earlier part of this work. It has ever tarily wealthy, they are generally moderate 
constituted an influential and powerful body in their perquisitions, and often protect the 
in the state—a willing instrument in the people against the extortions of the pashas, 
hands of an energetic Sultan, to give sanc- The cadis, of the minor towns, who have not 
tion to his decrees ; but a formidable engine the advantage of being privately rich, seldom 
for the overthrow and destruction of a capri- fail to join with the aga to skin the ‘serpent 
cious and irresolute sovereign, when he runs that crawls in the dust’ : 
counter to the prejudices of the Turkish peo-| The mollahs, dating from the reign of So- 
ple. Its members possess uncommon privil-'lyman—zenith of Ottoman prosperity — were 
eges, in an empire, in which no man not of not slow in discovering the value of their sit- 
the order of the Ulema, with the exception! uations, or in taking advantage of them ; and 
of the dere-beys, has a right, in fee simple, as their sanctity protected them from spolia- 
to any heritable property: he is merely a tion, they were enabled to leave their riches 
tenant for life. If he die withcut heirs male;|to their children who are brought up to the 
the Sultan inherits all, and if heirs male ex-' same career, and were, by privilege, allowed 
ist they merely get a part. The civil and to finish their studies at the medresseh in 
military officers are appointed solely by the eight years less time than the prescribed num- 
Sultan, who is master of their lives and for-|ber of years, the private tuition which they 
tunes; they, again, have the power of life were supposed to receive from their fathers 


and death in their pachalicks; and the provin- 
ces under such irresponsible superiors be. 
comes a prey to the grossest rapacity. The 


Ulema, on the other hand, is safe from arbit- 
rary taxation and confiscation ; and hence its 
lands especially the vacouf or mosque ones, 
have formed a species of mortmain or entailed 
lands in the Ottoman dominions. 

It may prove acceptable to our readers, if 
we should here briefly state the composition 


and privileges of the Ulema. In so doing 
we shall avail ourselves of the account given 
by Mr. Slade. 


“In eachof the Turkish cities,” says Mr. 
Slade, “reside a muphti anda mollah. A 
knowledge of Arabic, so as to be able to read 
the Koran in the original, is considered sufli- 
cient for the former, but the latter must have 
runa legal careerin one of the medressehs, 
(universities of Constantinople.) After thirty 
years probation in a medresseh, the student 
becomes of the class of muderis, (doctors at 
law,) from which are chosen the mollahs, com- 
prehended uader the name of ulema, Stu- 
dents who accept the inferior judicial appoint- 
ments can never become of the ulema. 

“The ulema is divided into three classes, 
according to a scale of the cities of the em- 
pire. The first class consists of the cazi-as- 
kers, (chief judges of Europe and Asia;) the 
Stamboul effendisi, (mayor of Constantinople;) 
the mollahs qualified to act at Mecca, at Me- 
dina, at Jerusalem, at Bagdat, at Salonica, at 
Aleppo, at Damascus, at Brussa, Cairo, at 
Smyrna, at Cogni, at Galata, at Scutari.— 
The second class consists of the mollahs qual- 
ified to act at the twelve cities of next im- 
portance. The third class at ten inferior ci- 
ties. The administration of minor towns is 
intrusted to cadis, who are nominated by the 
cazi-askers in their respective jurisdiction, a 
patronage which produces great wealth to 
these two officers. 


‘making up for the deficiency. 


| the influence of birth a 


Thus, besides 
nd wealth, they had a 
direct facility in attaining the degrce of 1u- 
‘deri, which their fellow-citizens and rivals 
had not, and who were obliged in consequence 
to accept inferior judicial appointments. In 
process of time the whole monopoly of the 
ulema centred in a certain number of families, 
and their constant residence at the eapital, to 
which they return at the expiration of their 
term of office, has maintained their power to 
the present day. Nevertheless, it is true that 
if a student of a medresseh, not of the privi- 
leged order, possess extraordinary merit, the 
ulema has generally the tact to admit him of 
the body: wo to the cities to which he goes 
as mollah, since he has to create a private for- 
tune for hisfamily. Thus arose that body— 
the peerage of 'Turkey—known by the name 
of ulema, a body uniting the high attributes 
of law and religion; distinct from the clergy, 
yet enjoying all the advantages connected 
with a church paramount free from its shac- 
kles, yet retaining the perfect odour of sane- 
tity. Its combination has given it a greater 
hold in the state than the dere beys, who, 
though possessed individually of more power, 
tounded too on original charters, sunk from a 
want of union.” 


That the Ulema is not backward in extend- 
ing to the utmost its privileges, and making 
them a cover for engrossing more than is 
their due, will be readily admitted, trom the 
fact, thata great part of the land of Turkey, 
in many places amounting to one-third of the 
whole, was held by this body; and the device 
was not unfrequently adopted of leaving 
property to the Ulema, in trust for particular 
families, whereby the benefits of securing 

It has 


hereditary descent were obtained. 

been said, in its favour, that the mosque lands 

‘have been the best cultivated in Turkey: the 

the mektehs, —e in the great cit- 
2 
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ies, where the rudiments of the Turkish Jan- 
guage and the Koran are taught, and where 
poor scholars receive food gratis, are sup- 
ported by the Ulema: the medressehs, im- 
arets, (hospitals,) fountains &e. are all maim- 
tained by it. ‘I'o itare the Turks indebted 
for the number and splendour of their mosques. 
Still the grand objecticn recurs with all its 
force against a privileged body in the state, 
which has both the power and the inclmation 
to resist or evade the decrees of the govern- 
ment, and to refuse to contribute its propor- 
tion to the public expenses, for internal im- 
provement or for carrying on a foreign war, 
and to put down insurrection at home. A 
privileged order is seldom found aiding the 
people in resisting the tyrannical exactions of 
their rulers, unless it be itself a sufferer. It 
has no permanent identity of feeling and pur- 
with the rest of the nation; and its only 
solicitude will be for the preservation of its 
own immunities and perquisites. Hence we 
see that the people have ultimately a better 
prospect of enjoying rational freedom—equal- 
ity in the eye of the law, and secure _posses- 
sion of their property, by joining with the 
prince in breaking down the privileged or- 
ders—feudal nobles, hierarchy, or monopolies 
of other kinds. By reducing all toa level 
there will be in all a craving for iniprove- 
ment, a sympathy under suffering, a common 
effort for a general amelioration, It must ev- 
er be adverse to the interests of a country 
when a privileged body, not itself a part of 
the government, is vested with a diseretion- 
ary power to act or to abstain, according as it 
may happen to be swayed by self interest, 
jealousy, or revenge at the time. Such a 
country has no security, that its energies can 
ever be uniformly and regularly developed, for 
the good of the people at home, or for protec- 
tion against an enemy abroad. In fine, the 
same plausible arguments in favour of the 
Ulema, may be enlisted on the side of the 
dere-beys, as they once were in favour of the 
janizaries; but it we admit the evils of one of 
these institutions, we shal] be forced to avow 
that all are objectionable, and ought ina spir- 
it of true reform, to be done away with, or at 
least remodelled in conformity with the true 
wants and interests of the people at large. 

Jt has been charged against Mahmoud, that 
he was too precipitate and exacting, when 
he changed the costume of his court from 
Asiatic to European; ordered his soldiers to 
shave their beards, recommending his cour- 
tiers to follow the example, and forbad the 
turban—‘ that valued, darling, beautifel head- 
dress, at once national and religious.’ All 
this isalleged to have resulted from his hatred 
tothe janizaries, But surely they are super- 
ficial observers of mankind and little versed 
in the history of nations, who cannot admit 
the <j, se connexion between forms and reali- 
ties; ind the almost indissoluble association 


A 


fixed modes of action. Peter the Great 
deemed a similar change of dress, and man. 
ners as all important to cornect Russia wit) 
Europe, and European civilization. — Ihe 
Strelitz were to him what the Janizaries haye 
been to Mahmoud ; nor was the resistence oj 
the beyars to shave their beards less obstinate 
than is now that of the beys. What time 
has proved to be wisdom in the reforming 
T'sar, ought not, in a spirit of historical im. 
partiality, to be charged as folly on the inno- 
vating Sultan. 

Unless we admit as an excuse the urgent 
necessity which the Russian war, and the 
terms of the peace, imposed on Mahmoud of 
raising money beyend the customary revenue, 
his conduct in some transactions, as set fort) 
by Mr, Slade, will not allow of so ready and 
reasonable an apology, as in his other meas. 
ures of reform. After indulging in strictures 
on the Sultan for introducing changes in na- 
tional costume, gc., Mr, Slade goes on to 
say : 

“Tf Mahmoud had stopped at these follies 
inthe exercise of his newly-acquired despotic 
power, it would have been well. His next 
step was to increase the duty on all provisions 
in Constantinople, and in the great provincial 
cities, to the great discontent of the lower 
classes, which was expressed by firing the 
city tosuch an extent that in the first three 
months six thonsand houses were consumed. 
The end of October, 1826, was also marked 
by a general opposition to the new imposts; 
but repeated executions et length brought the 
people to their senses, and made them regret 
the loss of the Janissaries, who had been their 
protectors as well as tormentors, inasmuch as 
they had never allowed the price of provisions 
to be raised. These disturbances exasperat- 
ed the Sultan. He did not attribute them to 
the right cause, distress, but toa perverse 
spirit of Janissarism, a suspicion offftarbour- 
ing which was death to any one. He farther 
extended his financial operations by raising the 
miri (land-tax) all over the empire, and, in 
ensuing years, by granting monopolies on all 
articles of commerce to the highest bidder.— 
In consequence, lands which had produced - 
bundance, in 1830 Jay waste. Articles of ex- 
port, as opium, silk, &c. gave the growers 2 
handsome revenue when they could sell them 
to the Frank merchants, but at the low prices 
fixed by the monopolists they lose, and the 
cultivation languishes, Sultan Mahmoud 
kills the goose for the eggs. In a word, he 
adopted in full the policy of Mehemet Ali, 
which supposed the essence of civilization 
and of political science to be contained in the 
word taxation ; and having driven his chariot 
over the necks of the dere beys, and of the 
Janissaries, he resolved to tie his subjects to 
its wheels, and to keep them in dire slavery. 


between certain costumes and usages, an 





Hence a mute stroggle began throughout the 
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empire between the Sultan and the Turks, 
the former trying to reduce the latter to the 
condition of the Egyptian fellahs, the latter 
ynwilling to imitate the fellahs in patient sub- 
mission. ‘The Sultan flatters himself (1850) 
that he is succeeding, because the taxes he 
imposed, and the monopolies he has granted, 
roduced him more revenue than he had for- 
merly. The people, although hitherto they 
have been able to answer the additional de- 
mands by opening their hoards, evince a sul- 
jendetermination not to continue doing so, by 
seceding gradually from their occupations, 
and barely existing. ‘The result must be, if 
the Sultan cannot compe] them to work, as 
the Egyptians, under the lashes of task-mas- 
ters, either a complete stagnation of agricul- 
ture and trade, ever at a low ebb in Turkey, 
or a general rebellion; produced by misery.” 


A more formidable opponent than all the 
rebellious Pachas of Europe and Asia, was 
arrayed against the Porte in the latter part of 
the year 1831. Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of 
Egypt, had too long exercised the real sover- 
eignty over that country, and identified him- 
self with all its institutions to feel the least 
disposition to defer to any orders from Con- 
stantinople. During the Greek insurrection, 
he did, indeed, furnish important aid to the 
Ottoman government, by his sending his son 
lbrahim with a formidable armament to the 
Morea. But with whatever views he may 
have been actuated on that occasion, it is 
very certain, that, after the batile of Navari- 
no, and the evacuation, agreeably to the 
terms of the convention, of the Morea by 
Ibrahim, he took no measures to aid the Sul- 
tan either inthe war with Russia, or in enab- 
ling him to subdue his rebellious Pachas.— 
The island of Candia was granted to Mehem- 
etas the boon for his assistance in the Greek 
war. But whether his new and iniportant 
acquisition only incited him to obtain fresh 
territory, on the main land, or that he had 
been promised an extension of his dominions, 
om the side of Syria, we have not the means 
of now ascertaining. It may be, that Me- 
hemet was required by the Sultan to give 
some definite pledges of his allegiance to his 
wzerain, at the very moment when he was 
meditating a stil] farther reduction of the 
power of this latter. Be this as it may—he 
despatched a large and well appointed army 
under his son Ibrahim,already distinguishedas 
the conqueror of the Wahabees and for a time 
triumphant in the Morea, to occupy Syria.— 
lbrahim advanced without encountering any 
formidable opposition, until he approached St. 
Jean d’ Acre, a town celebrated in modern 
times as that befure which Buonaparte met 
with the first serious check after his land- 
ing in Egypt ; and by the unexpected and 
successful resistance of which his plans were 
deranged and a new direction given to his 
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This town was invested by the Zgyptian 
army, under Ibrahim, supported by a fleet 
despatched for the purpose from Alexandria, 
consisting of seven frigates, seven corvettes, 
and nineteen smaller vessels, besides trans- 
ports, with a land force of 3000 infantry, and 
1200 artillery. The siege lasted nearly six 
months, but at length articles of capitulation 
were entered into, and Ibrahim obtained pos- 
session, not however until he had lost some 
of his best troops. ‘The capture of Acre was 
followed by the conquest of all Syria—the 
cities of Damascus, Aieppo, Horus and other 
places opening their gates to the conqueror. 
The Egyptian army continued its advance 
northward through the province of Itshill, 
and traversing the range of Mount Taurus, 
entered on the plains of Karaman. At iKo- 
niah the ancient [conium, it was encountered 
by the ‘Turkish forces under the grand Vizir. 
The attack was made by the latter, and if 
daring and impetuous valour could have avail- 
ed against discipline and cool courage, it 
would have been successful. But far ditterent 
was the result—the rout of the Turks was 
complete and their commander was taken 
prisoner. ‘lhe light troops of the victorious 
Ibrahim now began to overrun Natolia, and a 
detachment even took temporary possession 
of Smyrna. The people of the invaded dis- 


tricts, either panic-struck, or what is more 
probable, discontented with the reforms pro- 


jected at Constantinople, offered no resistance 
to the Egyptian troops,whom they rather hail- 
ed as deliverers from the sway of their her- 
etic Sultan, than feared as conquering foes. 

It was now that the impolicy in. reference 
at least toa juncture like the present, of the 
abrogation of the privileges of the dere-beys, 
was made manifest. A well directed partisan 
warfare would have not a little embarrassed 
the movements of the ivading army, by cut- 
ting off its supplies and harrassing it in the 
mountainous country throagh which it had to 
pass. But to this the people were neither impel- 
ed by patriotism nor fanaticism, they neither 
sought for nor received leaders for’ such an 
undertaking. No obstacle of any moment 
could be offered to Ibrahim’s marching direct- 
ly to the capital and terminating by its occu- 
pation the war and the reign and dynasty of 
the Othmans. And such many looked for- 
ward to asa probable, indeed inevitable result. 
But European diplomacy, aided, this time, by 
armed intervention, was once more destined 
to rescue the Turkish empire from utter ruin. 
The Porte applied first to England, for aid, 
in this extreme peril; but the request was, it 
seems; refused. Franee by her minister, saw 
the opening which such a state of things 
would create for her, towards obtaining fi 
ture influence in the affairs of Turkey, and 
she promptly volunieered her mediation.— 
But the occasion was pressing—-another month 





‘chemes of ambition. 


uid Ibrahim would have reached the Bospho- 
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rus. Mediation must be backed by ships and 
troops, and at the moment, Russia, ever rea- 
dy for any emergency in Turkish affairs, was 
the only power in the attitude for such a move- 
ment. ‘l'o her then, did the Sultan, turn and 
however galling to his pride, beseech for aid. 
lt was immediately rendered; and ere the 
other powers of Europe could take cognizance 
of the negociation—a Russian fleet was in 
the Bosphorus, and a Russian army landed at 
Scutari, with the promise of more troops to 
be marched to the capital from the Danube, 
in case the pertinacity of Ibrahim should ren- 
der reinforcements necessary. 

Negociations werc at the same time begun be- 
tween the Sultan and Mehemet Ali, under the 
mediation of Russia and France; and {brahim 
was requested to suspend his onward move- 
ments, until the result should be ascertained. 





It was, at length, finally agreed between the 


two belligerants, that the governments of 


Egypt and Candia,(Crete)should be confirmed 
to Mehemet Ali, and that he should, in addi- 
tion be invested wih the four Pachaliks of 


In order to allay the jealousies of the other 
great powers of Europe, and to assure the 
Sultan of the sincerity of his intentions, ; 
was stipulated, as the condition of the accept. 
ance of the aid sent by the Emperor Nicholas, 
that so soon as it was ascertained that bra. 
him with his army had recrossed Mount 'Tay. 
rus,on his march homewards, the Russia) 
auxiliaries should be withdrawn from Cop. 
stantinople, and the Ottoman territory. By 
the last accounts from Europe, the first 6 
these conditions having been performed, the 
second was on the point of fulfilment. Coun 
Orloff, in the name of his master, had request 
ed leave to withdraw the Russian troops, an 
the request was acceded to on the part of the 
Sultan, in terms of great cordiality. Farther 
proof has just transpired of the new and inti- 
mate relations between the two nations, in 
the fact of a secret treaty, or at least a treaty 
the terms of which are not yet known, 
having been concluded between Russia and 
Turkey. 

“It would seem from the presentposture uf 


Syria, namely, St. Jean a Acre, Damascus, |@fairs that the destiny of the Ottoman ell 
Aleppo, and Tripoli, and their dependencies, | Pizé, is ere long about to be fulfilled, by its 


Seyde, Safed, Jerusalem, and Napolouse.— 


succumbing to ‘the sons of yellowness,’ whose 


Thus are Syria, and Palestine added to the|Star, whether in war or in peace is, as regards 


dominions of the Egyptian Pacha, who has 


at the same time gained a great extent of 


coast, and additional means of increasing his 
marine and of extending hiscommerce. With 
an eye to the latter, he insisted asa sine qua 
non, on the cession to him of the district of 
Adana, to the north of Syria, which abounds 
in fine timber, admirably calculated for ship 
building, and has, withal, a harbour for its 
ready exportation.* 


| 

* The reader may derive some amusement 
from the official ducument by which the Sul- 
tan gives his sanction to the demands of his 
rebel Pacha. It isam order addressed to the 
vizirs, mirimirans, mollahs, cadis, naibs, mui- 
sellims, vaivodes, ayams, notables and other 
functionaries of the different parts of Anatulis. 


“© The assurance of fidelity and devotedness 
given meat length by the governor of Egypt, 
Mehemet Ali pacha, and his son Ibrahim, hav- 
ing been acceptable tome, } have granted them 
ny lmpertal benevolence. The governments 
of Crete and Egypt have been confirmed to 
Mehemet Ah. and ia compliance with his earn- 
est desire, | have granted to him the depart- 
ments of Damascus. Tripoli, Syria, Seyde, 
Safed and Aleppo, the district of Jerusalem and 
Naplouse, with the conducting of the pilgrims, 
and the command of Djidda. Hisson, Ibrahim 
pacha, Was acquired a new title to the Cheik- 
al haram of Mecca and the distriet of Djidda: 
I] have also aequiesced in his demand of the 
cepartinent of Adana. with the title of mohas- 
stl. Following the equity, humanity and cle- 
mencey with which God has endowed me, | 


‘t, always on the ascendant. There are how- 
ever, consolatory reflections to the philanthro- 
pist and enlightened politician, which ought 
to remove all feelings of regret at the change 
itself, or alarm at its consequences, ‘These 
are expressed so nearly in accordance with 
our own sentiments, by a contemporary wr 
ter,* that we shall conclude this short histori- 
cal sketch of ours by presenting his views to 
our readers, 

“ This summary of the external and interna! 
condition of Turkey, would seem to prove, 
that, it the situation of Mahmoud was appal- 
ling at his accession, it is more so now. ‘The 
vigour of his character alone, upholds the 
throne of the Caliphs. Beset by enemies 
from without and traitors from within, he still 
bears his brow aloft, and, if his death, is to be 


order all persons in authcrity in the difler- 
ent parts of Anatolia to refrain from purst- 
ing the notables and inhabitants, and to bury 
all past events in oblivion. You, on your 
part will announce my generous intentions (0 
all who are in authority under you; you will 
endeavor to assure the public mind on this 
subject, and you will endeavor to cbtst 
prayers in favor of my august person from 
the people, whose welfare God has entrusted 
to my hands. It is inorder to make you ac- 
quainted with these things that I have issued 
the present firman, in conformity with ™y 
hatti scherifi You will, therefore, make 
known my sovereign will to all whom it 12) 
concern, and you will obtain their prayers !? 
my favor. Be careful that you comply w!) 
it without molesting any person whomsvever. 
contrary to my supreme desires.” 


* Westminster Review, July, 1833. No. XXXVI 
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s knell of the Ottoman name, he will per-|advantage of the people. 
> that Turkey should fall a prey to Russia, it 
iat Turkey sho »y to a, i 


ish as sublimely as Constantine Paleologus. 
Had Mahmoud had to contend merely with]i 
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Kiven supposing 


s very improbable that the same monarch 


internal foes, he would infallibly have master-|would long rule both on the Neva and the 


ed every obstacle; but despite his great ability| Bosphorus ; and as the consanguinity of prin- 


and firmness, he has been so borne down by|ces implies no identity of interest, it is pre- 
foreign aggression, and his reign has been|sumable that the limbs which compose the 
subjected to such a train of disasters, as to | Russian Empire would be speedily dissever- 
render his ultimate success highly proble-|ed;—that Red Russia and the provinces on 


matical. ‘ , 
«|t is undeniable that Turkey is now less 


the Black Sea, would cling to the lord of the 
Bosphorus, and reduce within more moderate 


ywertul by at least one half, than she was|bounds the preponderating influence of the 
in 1820; and Mahmoud may soon find, that,}Czars,—and a new dynasty on the throne of 
like Paocion the meorruptible, he may ex-|the Caliphs would be compelled to submit to 
haust every energy of his nature, and all/liberal institutions before it could establish it- 
prove ineflectual, to arrest the downward ca-|self and conciliate the masses. 


reer of decay. The truth seems to he, that 
the calamities of Turkey must be ascribed to 
the lateness of the regeneration attempted by 
the Sultan—for while the rest of Europe was 
advancing in the path of improvement, the in- 
tractable character of the Osmanli faith pre- 
sented an impassable barrier to a simultaneous 
progression ; so much so, that until Mah- 
moud’s time, the same monstrous laws and 
customs existed that prevailed in 1537, when 
Amurath I. crossed the Hellespont. Although 
the Egyptian army should be upen the Bos- 
phorus, it is not from this quarter that Turkey 
has much to apprehend. European Turkey 
could do without the Asiatic provinces, as 
wellas England could without Ireland ; they 
are only a garden of experiment for the spir- 
it of despotism and plunder to spout in, and 
be transplanted home. It is from the north 
that danger lowers. 

“ But amidst this atmosphere of gloom and 
despondency, the optimism that is in the world 
willconquer. Itis written /a haut, that the 
people shall be the people’s masters when they 
ere fit for it ; and what imports it whether the 
Egyptian Pacha, the king of the Calmucks, 
or the Sultan himself; be the instrument. of! 
redeeming the Ottoman Empire! In the 
moral, as in the material world ; there are 
bounds to the dominion of evil. There are 
limits to the sufferings of nations as well as 
of individuals, : there isa time when bigotry 
ceases to overawe, and when oppression will 


no longer be endured. The vast diffusion of| 


knowledge now in Europe, has already found 


tion is bound up with that of Europe. 


“ But the grand hope of Turkish regenera- 

In the 

issue of the collision which is approaching, 

between the antagonist principles of light or 

liberalism on the one side, and darkness and 

Russia on the other,—the doom of Turkey is 

involved ‘There are but two interests in Ku- 

rope, and they are these. There is no exag- 
geration in the statement; the little bigot, 
even in England, who desires to impose his 
dwarfish despotism upon his countrymen, looks 
forward to the time when ‘the saints shall 
inherit the earth,’ through a ukase from the 
Russian Autocrat. The banded organization 

of the despots may prevail for a time ; disas- 
ter may follow disaster, and the weak and the 
timid may quail, but it is in such scenes that 
freedom is nursed, and hearts are attuned to 
the majesty of independence. Though the 
present empires fall, they will perish only to 
be renewed in nobler forms, and become the 
theatres of beneficent power. Then, as De- 
los rose in the centre of the Cyclades, the 
pride and ornament of the Archipelago, may 
Byzantium be re-erected in the centre of the 
Old World. The banks of the Nile may 
again exult in their 1000 Cities, and the 
States of Barbary boast of their 300 Univer- 
sities. Palestine may be resuscitated ; the ci- 
ties of Pheenicia once more lead the van in 
commercial enterprise ; the Lycian and Ion- 
ian republics luxuriate in free institutions; the 
libraries of Pergamus and Alexandria be re- 
stored ;and the lands which the Arts and 
the Sciences adorned in the dayspring cf the 





its way into Turkey, and elements of amelio- 
ration are actively at work, which, under any 
government whatever, must redound to the 


World, bask in the glory of its meridian 
hour.” 
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THE 


TYROLER. 


By the Author of “Recollections of the Peninsula.” 


CHAPTER I. 


& Jog on, jog onthe footpith way, 
And merrily heut the siile-a ; 
A merry heart goes ail the day, 
Your sad tires ina mile-a.”’ 
Seng in Winter's Tale. 


Hanp never rested more lightly on a stile, 
nor did the gathered feet ever clear a leap 
more cleanly than those of Albert Steiner, as, 
late on a pleasant and sunny evening early in 
April, 1809, he vaulted over the stone fence 
of a cattle-yard, belonging to the good inn, 
the Golden Crown, in the small post-town of 
Sterzingen. He had been journeying allday ; 
but his heart was light, his rifle hung steady 
on his manly shoulder, and his thoughts were 
running on before faster than he could keep 
pace with them to greet his dear Johanna, the 
kellerinn of this clean and comfortable hos- 
telrie. 

It was a month, a long month, since he had 
Jooked into her soft eyes, and he came as usual 
by the mountain-path, and entered as was his 
custom by this par Here he was not unfre- 
quently met and smiled upon by the weleome 
of Johanna; but now, as he made his footing 
in it, a very different scene was presented to 
him: instead of the lowing kine, with the 
full udders, waiting the milking hour, there 
were a dozen or more fine stout tall chargers, 
with their heads fastened up against a dead 
wall, and a brawny Bavarian dragoon in for- 
age cap and stable dress with each. The jump 
of Albert, and his sudden turning of the cor- 
ner, made the nearest horse start; and the 
like motion sce instantly gone through b 
the whole squad of these full-fed animals, 
there arose a volley of rough curses, which, 
Albert was made sensible by look and gesture, 
he was at liberty to appropriate. 

Although a little startled himself, Albert 
readily recovered his self-possession. 

“ You have brave cattle, friends.” 

“Yes, friend,” said the nearest soldier, a 
fierce surly-looking giant, with sandy musta- 
choes o’er-shadowing his :outh with their 
rude bristles; “ yes, and good swords to boot.” 

“A good horse is more to my fancy,” re- 
joined Albert. 

*T should guess so,” said the soldier, 


“though I suppose it’s not much use you could 
make of either. To be sure if you held the 
mane fast, and put his head the right way, 
four legs would carry you faster out of danger 
than too.” 

“Did you ever see a bear ?”. asked Albert. 

“ What do you mean, you goat-herd ?” 

“1 mean that I have killed many a one in 
these rocks above you, and made no words 
about it.” 

The slow and surly Bavarian did not com- 
prehend Albert’s meaning to the full; but, as 
he looked into the blue and brilliant eyes 
of the fair and fearless youth, who stood erect 
before him with very evident contempt in his 
smile, he saw that he was defied. 

“T will tell you what, my jack bird,” said 
he, “you shall take your naked feet out of 
this quicker than you brought them in, and 
by the same road.” With that he dropped the 
wisp of straw from his hand, and relying on 
his huge size and superior strength, advanced 
towards the youth to put his threat in execu- 
tion. Albert, stung by the sneering mention 
of his mountain costume, for he wore the san- 
dal on his naked foot, and upon his graceful 
and well-proportioned legs and _half-stocking, 
without feet, gartered beneath his small firm 
knee ; stung by this, and eager for an essay of 
his prowess against a Bavarian, he slipped his 
rifle quietly on the ground behind him; and, 
with fixed eye, awaited his antagonist. The 
heavy monster put out his broad and bony 
hands to seize the shoulders of Albert, but, 
ere he had a firmhold of him, the active 
youth: with equal courage and address had 


Y|ecaught him behind the knees, and threw him 


prostrate in his cumbrous length upon the 
puddly ground, 

“There, bullock, lie there, and have a care 
in future how you play tricks with naked- 
footed mountaineers,” exultingly cried the 
young Tyroler, and catching up his rifle he 
walked past the man towards the house, be- 
fore, stunned by the shock, the soldier had 
breath to regain his legs. 

The loud laugh of his comrades galled the 
savage soldier to madness, and with clench- 
ed fists, and an arm raised as though collect- 





ing all his strength for a ponderous blow, he 
ran after Albert; who turned to face him, and, 
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dexterously avoiding the descent of it, had 
the fresh triumph of seeing his clumsy assail- 
ant trip against a stone, and fall prone upon 
his face. 

With a fury as fierce and well nigh as 
blind as Polyphemus of old, he roared out for 
his sword, and swore he would have the young 
brigand’s blood; but by this time an officer, 
who had been spectator of the whole scene 
from a window above, called out in anger to 
the serjeant below, and bade him place the 
infuriated giant in confinement. ‘This was 
not effected without some little trouble, very 
Joud remonstrances, and an oath that, if it 
came to war, he’d have the blood of as many 
of the rag-a-muffin rock-goats as he could Jay 
hands on. ' 

Albert, who had just reached the back-door 
of the inn kitchen, was dragged into it with 
kindly but earnest force by a tall and hand- 
some girl, whose alarmed and affectionate an- 
xiety threw a light into her eyes, and spread 
a glow over her cheeks, which heightened 
her comeliness to all the warmth and brillian- 
cy of surpassing beauty. The tender and 
nervous pressure of her trembling hand. as 
she drew him in, thrilled through his happy 
frame, and if he had had more long, more 
peaceful, more wordy greetings from her be- 
fore, nay, though marked by the permitted 
embrace, yet none had been sosweet, so soft- 
ly sweet as this. His heart beat strong in 
his brave young bosom, and the flush of his 
late exertion, continued by his present feel- 
ings, gave him that red bloom of boyhood, 
which, but for his sun-tanned forehead and 
throat, had been almost effeminately rosy. 

Every body in the Golden Crown, from 
Dame Margaret Kaufiman herself, down to 
the turnspit in the wheel, and the tame club- 
footed raven in the scullery, who was help- 
ing to clean plates and dishes, was in the full 
activity of bustle, for the house was filled 
above with officers, and below with servants 
and soldiers. 

The house was soconstructed that the great 
common hall was not on the ground, but on 
the second floor; thither, therefore, as usual, 
Albert ascended, Johanna whispering him to 
behave himself, and be on his guard, and tell- 
ing him in a brief sentence that she was 
afraid there would be fighting on the morrow, 
but that he would hear more of that from one 
whom he would find above. 

The hall of the hostel was a large apart- 
ment, irregular in shape, and, before the con- 
version of the dwelling into an inn, had been 
a store-room for the imported corn of Bavaria, 
and for other foreign produce, with which the 
rugged and unfertile country of Tyrol needs 
to be supplied by its wea'thier neighbours. 
A few small chambers had been partitioned 
off for sleeping in; and more closets of like 
size were laid out on either side of the wide 
passage, leading back to those stairs by which 
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you descended to the kitchen. — The fon; 
stairs from the street entrance led directly ,, 
into the hall, as in an open landing-place. 
and the brown balustrade, with its cary, 
tails, formed a quaint, not unpleasing, 
picturesque adornment to the spacious and 
many-cornered apartment. There was a Jaro, 
wide fire-place in a recess formed on one sg, 
by the wall, near the front window, and ,) 
the other by one of these partitioned sleep. 
ing-rooms. The window was a bay-windoy. 
with smal] panes of glass; and the frame. 
work ‘all about it was of curiously earyed 
wood. In the corner, directly opposite the 
fire-place, was reared an immense crucitiy. 
coarsely painted; the rafters of the roof wore 
old and black; the walls were in part plas. 
tered and whitewashed,—in part, of the dark 
wainscotting of the partitions. In varioy. 
situations around stood solid heavy tables, ay¢ 
weighty settles near the walls, upon whicl), 
just over them, hung common lamps of jrop, 
Such was the ordinary arrangement of this 
vast guest-chamber; which, during the sp. 
son of Sterzingen fair, or the larger ones of 
Brixen and Botzen, could accomodate soo 
fifty or sixty travellers with a floor soft enough 
for the weary to sleep upon, especially when 
provided with night-caps of the brown beer of 
Bavaria, or the luscious wine of Roveredo, 

As Albert came along the passage into this 
hall, he observed that two tables, taken from 
their usual places, occupied the middle space, 
and were laid out for supper. Lounging from 
the windows, lolling on the settles, or pacing 
up and down the room, were about a dozen 
officers of the Bavarian carabineers, some 
bare-headed, some with flat and becominz 
forage-caps. Their white uniforms, their 
high and heavy boots, and their tal] martia! 
figures, struck the youth with a something 
that he was vexed to feel—admiration; and, 
in spite of the feat he had just performed in 
the yard, and his ardent love of the Austrian, 
he passed through them, to a table at the up- 
per end, with a less proud and steady trea 
than was his wont. 

The officer, who had noticed Albert's cov- 
duct trom his window, and who was the vet- 
eran commanding these troops, came out 0! 
his private room almost immediately after |:'s 
entrance, and called upon him to show !is 
permission for carrying arms. 

This attracted the attention of all the of!- 
cers, who drew round him ina group, in the 
midst of which, after a little fumbling in lis 
pockets and beneath his shot-belt about b's 
waist, he ‘produced a paper, headed with the 
Bavarian arms, and presenting it, said, wit! 
a proud smile, “It’s all right, I believe. The 
signature isa good one. We Tyrolers know 
it as well as any conscript in all Bavaria. 

The colonel took glasses from his breast. 
and, throwing them open, read slowly the 
name and description, signed Rrrrrvrt. 





Lieut. Colonel. 
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«They know* him in the Fleims Thal,” 
said the youth, as the colonel read aloud his 
name; “and, saving your presence, sir colo- 
nel, he is better known than loved.” 

«You chamois hunters are difficult people 
to govern,” said the veteran. 

«The Kaiser* Francis did not find us so.” 

«} should think he did, tor he has given 
youaway.” 

‘ «Nay, not given; a good soldier does not 
giveaway his shield, though he may be fore- 
ed todrop it; however, it is a shield still, as 
bright and strong a one as any that hangs on 
the wallat Ambras.” . 

“What should a lad like you know about 
shields !”” 

« Not much; but, since I was the height of 
this rifte, [ have heard that my country was 
the shield of Austria; and | remember seeing 
one in the castle of Ambras, that belonged to 
Frederic the son of Leopold, who fell at the 
battle of Sempeach.” 

“Why, you are quite an historian.” 

* Nay, but I have an ear, and an eye, and 
aheart for my father-land.” 

“I see you have: however, you must not 
treat us asthe Switzer did Frederic at Sem- 
pach; only keep a civil tongue, and don’t 
give lessons in wrestling in my stable-yard.” 
So saying, he dismissed Albert with the smile 
of a brave benevolence; for in his heart he 
approved the boy’s bearing, and very cordially 
detested the measures of his government in 
many parts of this fine country. 

Albert saw the feeling, and had sense and 
modesty enough not to try it further, but took 
his seat at a table near the window, where an 
elderly peasant stood up waiting to greet him. 

Dusk soon tell upon them. ‘The welcome 
lamps were lighted; and the more welcome 
supper being served up, the Bavarians were 
soon busily engaged over the coarse but plen- 
teous fare spread before them. Many savou- 
ry messes, cooked after camp-fashions by their 
soldier-servants, had astonished Dame Kautfl- 
man below, and spared her and her maidens 
not a little trouble in prepagation. By virtue 
of her office as kellerin, Johanna was forced 
to bring in some of the dishes, and the wines, 
and to be in attendance im the hall; but she 
uttered no “ guten appetite” at the table of 
the Bavarians. She put no broth or wine to 
her lips, after the ancient and hospitable cus- 
tom of the land. She glided quickly and 
coldly about, with dexterous shrinkings from 
the hands that would have caught her arm, 
and frowning evasions of the gazes that would 
have won her smile. 

But those who would have offered such 
freedoms were very few, and soon and easily 
repressed. Johanna, though a lowly girl, was 
one of nature’s noble women, and very bean- 
tiful, and very modest, having that imodesty 
which seldom blushed, for it saw no cause for 


- 
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The Tyroler. 
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blushing at kind words and kind looks, if they 
were frank and chaste; end her modesty sat 
on her white forehead so like the seal of Hea- 
ven, that the good revered, and the bad were 
awed by it. There wasa quiet grace, a cap- 
livating gentleness, about all she did and ut- 
tered: her language and address, all unatfect 

ed as they were, were very superior to her 
station. Her fame as a beauty was known at 
every inu from Salzburgh to Trent; and, in 
the Puster Thal and Passeyr Thal, those who 
had ever travelled out of thei were wont to 
drinka health, at home, to Johanna of Ster- 
zingen. She was rather tall; her eyes ofa 
lively brown, quick in their motion, but when 
they rested, soft and expressive in their gaze; 
her nose was feminine and small, though 
prominent in form ; her mouth was small, and 
softly cut; she never laughed, but her smiles 
broke in bright wreaths about it; and the red 
lip, and the white even teeth, shone clear 
with health. ‘Two braids of her luxuriant 
hair were passed around her head, leaving her 
marble forehead bare; and the thicker fall 
behind was rolled and gathered in a glossy 
knot at the back of her tine-shaped head, and 
confined by a large pin of silver. A collar of 
black velvet, to which was appended a small 
gilt crucifix, adorned her white throat. Her 
corset was a deep brown with pink lacings; 
her petticoat dark blue; stockings black, 
with pink clocks to them; her shoe-tyes were 
of pink; her form was ofa slight and graces, 
ful fulness; her hands and feet of Small and 
delicate proportions. 

And this thing of fairness was but the mai- 
den of an inn, asimple kellerinn, always sur- 
rounded by smilers, and yet had never loved 
but onee, and one. 

Happy Albert! she brought him his zu 
tasting 1t as she set it down, and put her lip 
to the glass goblet, in which she poured out 
the best wine of Dame Kauffinan’s cellar, and. 
presented it with the still blessing of one whe 
truly loves. 

Oh! that sweet season of youth! Some 
twenty summers had shone over both of them: 
for four, Johanna had filled her station here,. 
for two she had known Albert ; and though it 
seldom happens in the Tyrol that a kellerinn 
finds one bold enough to marry her, or can be 
deemed a fitting match for the youthful ow- 
ner of an alpine farm, still Johanna was, and. 
felt herself to be, an exception, though it was 
melancholy to fear that grey parents and vir- 
tnous sisters might not so consider her. 

In a low and whispered conversation with 
his neighbour, Albert had gathered that in a 
very few days the burst might bé expected. 
That the French and Bavarians already look- 
ed for such event, and would, perhaps, seek to 
strike the first blow. That, unknown how- 
ever to them, Hofer was this night to arrive 
on the mountains near, with , the men of the 





Passeyr valley: to join Hofer had been Al- 
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bert’s intent. He had come from one of those 
small stations, which, though bordering onthe 
Ziller Thal, have a far more easy and more 
constant communication with the distant 
Steringen. He was a brave boy, and exulted 
at the thought that his firstessay in arms was 
se near ; it quickened his attention to all that 
was passing around him, and, with a fixed ea- 
gerness, he watched the Bavarian table.— 
‘Their supper had been despatched,—flasks, 
bottles, wine-@lasses, and large glass tankards 
of beer, covered the table; there were pipes 
in most of their mouths, and they smoked, and 
talked, and jested about many things—about 
horses, dogs, operas, women, dancing, and 
hunting. They cursed the Tyrol, because 
there were no theatres, no balls, no plains for 
a gallop; but of war, or danger, or fear they 
never spoke at all. 

The colonel who had questioned Aibert 
took little part in this converse, but talied in 
a quiet under voice with a young officer near 
him, and soon lefi the table for his chamber. 
This young officer particularly struck Albert: 
he was by far the handsomest man, not only 
of the party, but that Albert had ever seen; 
he was tall, wide in the chest, and admirably 
proportioned; his forehead was large and 
square; his complexion had been very fair; 
his hair of the lightest brown, that upon his 
upper lip was soft, and fair as a child’s; his 
lips were full, and the under one had that 
Jeonine division which marks strength and 
courage; his teeth, white, strong, and firm 
set: his eyes were very large, and of that 
blue which is the mirror of grave sad thoughts: 
a eross of merit hung upon his breast, and, 
after the colonel quitted, heslowly lit his pipe, 
and sat abstracted as among, not of, the com- 
pany. For the others, there was every vari- 
ety of Bavarian face, and all patterns of the 
military mustachoe from the still bristles to 
the soft brush, and the soaped and twisted 
corners. 

The entrance of a stout athletic capuchin 
friar, with an enormous bushy beard, of a fie- 
ry red, who took his seat at the next table to 
Albert and his friend, roused and amused 
them not a little. The capuchin is ever a 
fertile source of mirth to soldiers, and this 
one proved more especially so, for he bore in 
his hand a heavy wooden erucifix, about four 
feet in length, and of considerable thickness ; 
and what with his stature and bulk,and the 
redness of his beard, they deemed him, and 
might justly, a more fit subject for a porter’s 
knot, or a prison-workhouse, than a convent. 
Accordingly, one drew his portrait in brunt 
eork on the table; another recited with the 
most comic effect a portion of the capuchin’s 
sermon from the Wallenstein of Schiller. 

The stout young father was hungry, thirs- 
ty, and tired: he ate like a woli, drank like a 
lish, yawned like a Venetian clown, and smil- 
ed horribly, wMether with contempt on them, 
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or thanks upon Johanna. He was not tobe 
diverted from his meal, or driven from his 
post, not even by their fina] and grand attack 
in the shape of that famous glee, which tour 
of them sung with admirable life and humour, 
called “Gran barba capucinorum.” He stood 
it all; at last, rising and approaching their 
table, he asked if any one of them could lif 
the crucifix he had with him from the ground, 
taking it by the extreme end, and slowly 
raising it soas to hold it at arm’s length— 
The three stoutest and youngest of his tor. 
mentors essayed, but in vain, swearing, thatit 
was made of lead, and as heavy as a battering. 
ram. ‘The gaunt friar, lifting and wielding it 
with ease, left the room with a smile, saying, 
*'This is the hammer that breaks the rock in 
pieces, that bows the stubborn knees, tha: 
makes the king’s enemies to bite the dust.” 

During the greater part of this noisy mer- 
riment, the young and handsome officer, of 
whom we spoke, had been absent from the 
apartment visiting the stables. He now re- 
turned, carrying in his arms a beautiful little 
curly-headed child, about two years old. The 
little fellow was too young for a patriot, and 
he clung round the neck of his new and 
smiling playfellow with close and contented 
fondness ; and, with the pretty caprice of a 
spoiled and happy child, he would not leave 
him. In vain came his grandmother ; Dame 
Kauffman,—-in vain Johanna coaxed and 
spread her arms, and pointed to Albert, his 
old favourite: the boy had made_ his election 
of the new neck and the new knee for the 
evening; and he kicked with delight, and 
shrieked in his glad laughter. 

Children are quick to see where children 
are loved, andhe little urchin knew that it 
was near kind eyes;—of a truth, Felix Her- 
man leoked nearly as much pleased, and 
talked quite as much nonsense as the stam- 
mering toddler on his knee, on which the boy 
was now going through the delightful exer- 
cise of a ride, while Felix was accompanying 
his movements with sundry repetitions of one 
fragment of a song, 

‘* Dass Ross ist der Kaiser, 
Der Reiter is mein—’'* 


and, at each close, he gave the ridera kiss to 
prove his assertion, 

It was with a new, strange, and unwelcome 
feeling that Albert witnessed the natural and 
very innocent interest with which Johanna 
regarded this little scene. 

The Bavarian looked very handsome; the 
sun had burned his fair skin with a fine war- 
stain, and the very child had discovered and 
was playing with his glittering decoration.— 
He had never compared himself with such 
being before, for ke had never seen such * 
one; and he was mortified that Johanna should 


*“ The horse isthe Kaiser's, 
The rider is mine.” 
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have an opportunity of making the same com- 
parison. ig 

What a tormenting fiend is jealousy! how 
mean an inmate of the bosom 1s suspicion! 
This officer did interest Johanna, as a paint- 
ing, or a song,—ney, more, as a fellow-mor- 
tal of kind and kindred feelings,—but not as 
her Albert, who had been as the bloom of her 
young life to her. Oh, no! it was no shadow 
ofa change to thee, Albert, but a sad thought 
ef and for thee, which made Johanna 
gaze upon the young enemy with tearful eyes, 
andthen again at you,—which made her, 
when at last she carried away the play-tired 
child to his crib, give a kindly-pronounced 
“ gutle nacht” to the handsome Bavarian, 
and suffer his common but soft reply without 
a frown. 


It seemed to her, that such men as Albert’ 


and Felix should never be exposed to peril 
and to death ; or, if'so, that such beings should 
fight side by side. 

One after another the officers got up from 
table; two tramped up and down the hall, con- 
tinuing an argument ebout the merits of an 
actress at the royal theatre of Munich ; some 
yawned away to their beds; one burly subject 
tilled his pipe again, and, emptying all the 
liquors on the table into one of those huge 
tumblers that contain three pints of liquid, 
made a kind of punch, that wanted no ingre- 
dient but water, and sat down again to en- 
joy himself, by himself, as residuary legatee 
ofall the wine and beer abont him. 

Felix leaned far out of the window, to es- 
cape into a better solitude; and Albert and 
his old companion went away, with that look 
over their shoulders with which the oppres- 
sel regard the instraments of oppression, 
when the day of their resolved deliverance is 
at hand. 

“Why,” said Albert, as he lingered at the 
gate of the hostel to part with his Johanna— 
“Why did you bid good night to that cursed 
Bavarian? Perhaps it may be his last—it 
shallnot be the fault of Albert Steiner if it 
is not !” 

“ My dear Albert, talk net thus :—remem- 
ber we are parting, as we never did before. 
Albert, my heart misgives me. ‘ God and 
the Kaiser,’ isa fine ery—-but not for a wed- 
ding: between cup and lip 1 see a with- 
ered hand. Ah! if it must be war, I would 
it were well over. There be no wars in 
heaven!” 

“T would old Andrew Hofer could hear 
thee : he’d never drink to Johanna of Sterzin 
gen again. Out upon thy foolish fears !—- 
Why, I thought you had spirit enough to face 
acannon for ‘Tyrol.” 

“ And so I have :-—but then, the withered 
hand !.—1 saw it, Albert, last night, by the 
holy well. And [heard a chaunt—a requiem it 
Was; and the rose that was in my hajr fell offjand 
when I would have picked it up I trod on it.” 
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“ Why, you don’t wish to make me _ base- 
hearted !” 

“ No! 1 cannot. If I could, you were not 
dear tome. Go where your duty calls; but 
ee at peace, with every man, asa man—talk 
not of singling one to kill.” 

“The Bavarian again !—- You are be- 
witched !”’ 

“ Nay, Albert! It is a year, come Holy 
Thursday, since we cut our troth upon the old 
pine near the chapel of Saint Hubert, on the 
Brenner :—’twas then I was bewitched ;—'tis 
now I am bewitched. And since then I have 
thought, and think more of you than our good 
Lady herself,—whose mercy pardon me!”— 
And with that she crossed herself, and mur- 
mured a brief ejaculation ; and then, with a 
heavy sob, let fall her cheek upon his shoul- 
der. It looked holy inthe shadow of thenight, 
that fair pale cheek! 

He did not dare do more than let his own 
touch it, and softly rest there ; and their two 
hearts, pressed together, spake in quick 
thick beatings to each other, and said, “ Fare- 
well !” 

Albert tore himself away, and for some hun- 
dred paces ran: but after, walked slowly and 
wearily by the side of his less youthful com- 
panion : and never had a league in his whole 
life appeared to him so long and rugged as 
that which now he traversed. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“ Allindistinetly apprehend a bliss 
On which the soul may rest—the hearts of all 
Yearn afier it.”’ Dante, Cary’s Trans!. 


Tne gentle Johanna’s was not the only heart 
in Sterzingen that trembled with apprehen- 
sion and sorrow at the coming war. 

About the same hour that we noticed the 
arrival of young Albert in Sterzingen, in the 
small church of St. James, in the northern 
suburb, Father Christian Meiler was per- 
forming the vesper service. The congrega- 
tion was small, and consisted, for the iost 
part, of women, with a few aged men sprink- 
led among them. The melancholy which 
does ordinarily belong to vespers, was yet in- 
creased here by the deep and musical tones of 
a voice that was always melodious, and gene- 
rally mournful. 

‘Che mournfulness this evening was well, 
or rather in part, understood, by a few of Fa- 
ther Christian’s flock; and most of them, 
aware of the troublous times that were ap- 
proaching, felt more than usually impressed 
by his solemnity. 

About the middle of the service, there came 
in a Bavarian in uniform. He knelt—away— 
apart, in the shadow of a pillar :—but there 
reached the ear of Christian that sound which 
belongs to the suppression of a bursting grief 
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in ajstrong man’s bosom. Many were the low 
nrurmurings of humbie and pious voices;— 
sobs too there were,—and the dull beatings of 
the breast in penitential fervour; but this 
sound, though lower than them all, seemed 
as though it went up swifter and nigher to the 

te ot Heaven,—and he whe stood there, as 

eaven’s minister, sodeemed of it. At the 
close of vespers all passed to their homes; and 
the stranger went out also. Father, or rather 
Pastor Christiaa, after putting off his robes, 
and making the last genuflexion before the 
altar, followed. 

lt was his wont each evening, at this hour, 
to walk and meditate alone; and this he did 
upon a still and unfrequented path, that Jed 
above the road to laspruck, on which, about 
half a mile distant, was a rude seat in the 
rock. Here, evening after evening of his 


lonely Jife, he came to say out the burdens of 


his heart; or, witha wise and passive piety, 
sit still and drink the balmy air, and inhale 
the fragrance of the freshened flowers, and 
watch the dying day, 

This evening, as he approached the spot 
where he was accustomed to rest, he obsery- 
ed that the seat was already occupied. <A 
Bavarian lay, rather than sat, in it at his list- 
jess length. He was talking loudly to him- 
self—reciting it might be. Our good pastor 
paused ; he was near, but not sufficiently near 
to distinguish the words:—he advanced slow- 
ly; suddenly there breathed a flute, and never 
tell upon the ear a sotter, sauder music; words 
could not tell so plaintively a tale of unre- 
quited love,—for such it was. Christian knew 
the air, and he stood attent, as though it were 
an air from Heaven to soothe earth’s sickly 
wernlings. 

Christian, though pastor of a parish, was 
searce six and twenty years of age, and tempt- 
ed in all respects like as other men—nay, 
more than multitudes, as finer strung. He 
had been bred at Padua, and his blue eyes, so 
early thoughtful and so early dim, bespoke 
the soarings of a lofty mind; his cheeks were 
sallow, and the hair around his tonsure thin 
and weak; about the corners of his mouth, 
which was singularly expressive, you might 
observe large charity. But for this, and his 
gentle eyes, he had been called a plain man, 
and looking far older than he was. He had 
not starved at Padua on the dry chips of 
school divinity; he had browzed about the 
numerous book-stalls for himself, and ted his 
fancy and his heart; and one vacation he had 
gone a-foot to Rome, and fed his eve with 
glories, and his ear with solemn and sweet 
sounds. And now he was a priest, among a 
rude‘and noble people,—happy in their igno- 
rance, happy in their homes ;—and he had no 
home, at least on earth, save perhaps this 
stone, where he nightly came to sit alone with 
the holy creation. 

It ceased, the sweet music ;—the fainting 


ravishment of Christian’s sense remained, an 
ere it left him calm again, the Bavarian, in , 
mellow voice, sang mournfully the evening 
hymn of Tyrol, : 


** Der licben feuer stunde select.” 


Scarce conscious what he did, indeed he was 
but as an instrument touched and played upon 
by sympathies, Christian joined, and raised 
his eyes to the mercy-seat as he sang; nor 
till the hymm was done, did he look upon i 
surprised companion in that solitude, 

“ That is a beautiful hymn, good father,” 
said the stranger, who had risen; “and me- 
thinks this spot and hour are well suited to it: 
and so indeed is every spot throughout your 
remantie land.” : 

** Do you like our country ?” 

“ I have seen none like it—it suits the very 
habit of my soul—it 1s a temple.” . 
_ “Ttis; and it was the temple of peace and 
joy, but times are changed:—the temple is 
polluted by the stranger's hostile foot.” 

* I know what you would say,—it must end 
in war ;—it will--I see it—and that soon.” 

“ It isa horrid thing, war,” sighed the fa- 
ther; “but ‘for the altar and the hearth’ has 
been always accounted a sacred cry.” 

* And so it isa sacred cry,” replied the 
Bavarian. “I have heard it more than once, 
and in more than one country.” 

He was a martial-looking man, very plain, 
and of a “sad severe complexion.” 

“ It isa sacred cry: but does the righteous 
cause prosper on the earth? Look to the ea- 
gle of Napoleon, it is flying to the towers of 
Vienna. It will come with its wing of gilit- 
tering gold, and the thunder in its iron talons, 
and it will perch upon the white top of the 
Brenner, though the torrents down iis side 
should run blood. And we, who hate the ty- 
rant, fight for him; and you, Tyrolers, who 
hate the Bavarian, are ceded to us by the 
Austrian, whom you vainly love, like a flock 
of cattle. And Tyroler and Bavarian will 
soon begin to cut each other's throats ;—and 
yet we have all had mothers, and sucked hu- 
man milk from human breasts; and we have 
knees to kneel with, and we shed tears, an 
smile, moved by like griefs, pleasured by like 
joys.” 

Christian stood wondering as the soldier 
spoke. “ And if you think thus,” said he, “ low 
is it that you are found in arms !” 

“ Because I have rode some five and twen- 
ty years about the earth with battle horse- 
men—because I know no other life, except 
as a sweet vision—because I lave no home 
save one of dreams within.” 

* Stranger,” said the pastor, “there is @ 
better, brighter home above. There is sub- 
stance in the hope of it; and though its glo- 
ries are unseen, faith is their evidence. This 
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as he > pr he pointed toa rude cross on a;inthe calm sky roil silent on; and yet mo- 
stones near, that marked some acci-|mently each dying soul outtlits it, and loses 


dental death. sight of these heavens and this earth, of sun 
« You preach well,” rejoined the soldier.jand stars, and finds Krernrry.” 


« Do you feel as you preach? Are your 
wings dressed, your pinions strong! Dv no}! 
vain thoughts lodge in you ! 


The sound of bugles and trumpets was now 
ieard from the town. ‘“ The retreat” it was 


Isthere no idol|that they were playing; and the tones, mel- 


in your heart ! Dost never feel the tempes-|lowed by the distance, were borne upon the 
tuous winds, or the voluptuous breathings of|chill air to where they stood, with a magic 
human passion scatter your smoky prayers!” | power that thrilled through Christian’s bosom, 


r 


« You are he that was at vespers this even- 
ing ?” 


lo the soldier it was a customary sound, but 


one he loved ;—one that always sank welcome 


« Yes.” on his heart, as the softest sensation belong- 
« Jt is time,” said a voice on the road be-|ing to the camp life. 


low. “Itis time,” replied another; and two 


Their hearts were both full, and they walk- 


figures, not clearly discernible in the gray|ed silently to the entrance of the town to- 


dusk, so met, and so parted. gether. 


There with the “Good night,” and 


The words, the hour, the tone, made a|ihe clasped hand, they parted. 


deep im ression on both Christian and the sol- 
dier. 
widely different. ‘To Christian the words had 
a distinct and definite meaning; to his com- 
panion they sounded only as a sudden interrup- 
tion,—the bredking of a spell, which his own 
musings had begun, and the chance encounter 
with Christian had happily continued. 

There isa family of men that are born, 
snd live, and die brothers, though they know 
itnot, though they are separated by space, 
and country, language, and barriers, more 
rough, and cold, and cruel still. These two 
were brothers of that family, and felt a mo- 
mentary peace at the sweet thought; but 


even there, just as the discovered sympathies 
felt for each other—just as the attuned hearts 
were set to harmony, they must be torn apart. 

“It is getting late,” said Christian; “I 
must be moving homewards; and you had 
best not be too far from your quarters, stran- 
ger, atan hour like this, among a peasantry 
sv naturally hostile to your nation. [ am rath- 
er glad than sorry that we have been inter- 
rupted by those passing voices, for it is a 
mournful thing to form that friendship, which 
one evening may do, and to know tuat it must 
be broken off.” 

“Which less time has done, pastor,” re- 
joined the Bavarian. “These are never chance 
interviews; they mingle sweetly with our af- 
ter-existence, and cheer the lonely hour with 
the pleasant memory of them.” 

“ Yes, but—” 

“* What!” 

“It is time we put, stranger.” 

The soldier started at the expression “ It is 
time,” now first noticed as any thing particu- 
lar by its third repetition, and by a certain 
mournful cadence with which the pastor at- 
tered it. 

“It is very strange,” said he, “but often 


the very word ‘Time’ strikes heavily upon| flock. 


As the pastor entered his lonely chamber, 


he causes of that impression were|and his old woman followed him in with the 


lamp, she crossed herself with more than 
usual gravity, and put into his hand a scrap of 
paper, on which was written—“ It is time.” 

* Who brought it ! asked Christian. 

“A woman from the valley of. Passeyr, 
and she has gotten one for every man in Ster- 
zingen; and she says that the Kaiser himself 
is in Puster Thal, and the people are so mad 
for joy they can scarce keep quiet in the 
streets.” 

Christin sat down in his old oak chair 
with a heavy sigh, and uttered never a word. 
The kind, quiet old housekeeper, who knew 
his sad and peaceful ways, brought him in 
his soup, and a glass of spring water, and 
some brown bread, and some olives ; and it 
did not surprise her in a few minutes to hear 
his bell, and find him walking up and down 
the room talking to himself, and to find noth- 
ing toyched but an olive and a corner of' the 
loaf broken off, and the water drunk up.— 
Christian loved his country. He was nocow- 
ard, but he was a sad wise man. He dis- 
trusted the Austrian, he feared for the simple 
Hofer, he measured the subtle and strong 
Napoleon, and he saw the melancholy end. 
For himself he had no fear, but he trem- 
bled for allabout him. Sueh little earthly hap- 
piness as he enjoyed, arose from the contem- 
plation of it in others. Bound to the service 
of a temple, which devotes its priests to a life 
of cheerless celibacy ; the slave of a hierar- 
chy, whose infidelity, ambition, and intole- 
rance were known to him; whose venality and 
corruption, whose juggleries and deceits, 
were his abhorrence; the present and the 
prospective future of his life below were alike 
cheerless, and without hope; but he had a 
hope which looked beyond this scene ot 
things, and he had some consolation in reflec- 
ting on the simple and pious manners of his 
The rubbish of ceremonial absurdities 


mine ear, and fills me with a solemn imagejand of superstitious legends was great, but it 


of its ceaseless motion. 
cally rolleth on. 


It rolleth, majesti-j}had not entirely concealed from them the 
[ts million golden wheels}great Corner-stone; and this strong founda 
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tion he secretly sought every opportunity of 


laying bare to the hearts of his peopie; not by 
opposing their deeply-rooted prejudices with 
violence or ridicule, but by winning them, 


now witha sigh, and now with a smile of 


love, to look to and lean upon the Great Shep- 
herd. as all in all. In fine, he was a quie- 
tist, looking in hope above, and labouring in 
sadness below. 

He loved gentleness, and all gentle things. 
Resignation, toa lot lonely and mournful, it 
was above all things his desire to evidence 
in his temper and pursuits. He went about 
doing gocd, as he had been taught by his 
great Master; he strove to be busy; and his 
relaxations were of that nature which arose 
out of his early studies and tastes. The poe- 
try of nature, of history, of life, common do- 
mestic life, was his dear study; and he sat 
and read alone or walked about alone, with 
eyes contemplative, and very often dimmed 
by tears. The threatening burst of war came 
upon his loving spirit like a trial anda calam- 
ity: it wasa harsh event, and keen sensibili- 
ty, through all its depths, was jarred by it. 

He walked about his chamber, gathering 
up all the strength of his intellect, and the 
courage of his heart, for stepping into the 
dark and troublons torrent of the times, and 
there was an anticipation very awful to him 
that his individual destiny would be driven 
headlong, by its wild and perplexing fury, to 
some dreadful and sunless depth of woe or 
crime ; and yet he did not fear the coward’s 
fear, for he would have welcomed the death 
shot, and the unbroken quiet of a grave.— 
Thus, as he mused, and mourned, and prayed, 
there came a heavy step along his passage, 
and a knock, and the terrible pass-word—* It 
is time.” ' 

He opened his door, and the stout capuchin 
friar, whose appearance at the hostelrie we 
noticed, came in with an air of fierce de- 
light. 

“ Gran harba capucinorum’— Gran bar- 
ba capucinorum’ by the seven wounds of our 
Lady, they shall sing the peuitet’ to-mor- 
row, iftiere is any holy virtue in this cru- 
cifix, or any strength inthis good right-arm ;” 
and with that he lifted the hallowed symbol 
as though it had been the battle-mace of a 
crusader, and struck it down again with a 
violence on the floor which shook Christian’s 
apartment. 

“ What has happened, brother Peter, that 
moves you to such carnal heat!—This is no 
posture of mind or of body, methinks, for the 
ministers of mercy to meet God’s enemies, 
or toexpect his blessing against them.” 

“ [ll tell you what, brother Christian,” 
said the nettled friar,“ you may go kneel, 
and sigh, and groan among the old women, 
who stay safe under the altar of your pa- 
tron Samt: but [ll go where the saint him- 
selfrides uu his white horse, with old Hof 
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er, to guide the good bullets of Tyrol’s hog 
patriots to the breasts of these Bavarian ty. 
rants.” ‘ 

“ Perhaps I shall go, brother, myself to th 
batile, but it will not be to fight; there wi 
be shrift to be given, and 1 would not tha 
any of my poor flock should die in their spil- 
led blood, without such comfort as my words 
and prayers might afford them.” 

The triar, though he hated Christian, hj 
always feared him, and the fear came back yp. 
on him at this rebuke. He knew the people 
of his parish looked up to him, and loved hip, 
though they thought him weak, and easily jn. 
posed on, and had never reckoned his aid jy 
war; but there might be, though he con)j 
scarce credit it, there might be more courage 
in the pale thin form before him than he had 
suspected ; besides, he felt awe of his inte. 
lect, and there was a something holy in his 
calmness; so he excnsed himself by saying, 

“ Well, brother, flesh is but flesh; and the 
young Bavarian bullies yonder bearded me, 
They don’t know though that Hofer is waiting 
for them on the hill, and will fill their bellies 
with powder and ball for breakfast to-morrow 
morning. Your Sterzingers are some of them 
on the way, and more are setting out now— 
by two’s and three’s, quietly under the cover 
of the night. I go myselt directly; I shall 
tell Hofer you are coming, without you decide 
to stay and take care of the town: and this 
last, perhaps, were best for you, and good ser- 
vice, and difficult, wanting a head like yours; 
and, now I think of it, you should do this, bro- 
ther Christian,—and mine was a senseless 
word about it.” 

“Oh! brother,” said the pastor, “1 make 
no man an offender for a word, especially 
where I know he speaks without thinking.” 

The friar, whose head was as thick as his 
convent-wall, had yet sense enough to perceive 
that this speech of charity had « savour of con- 
tempt in it, and having no power to bite, he 
thought it wiser not to grin out his vexation: 
so, with tiie wonted blessing of “ Peace be 
upon you! peace be upon this house ! this 
rough, red-bearded, athletic member of the 
church militant took his departure, with « 
weighty tread that made the floor of the pas- 
sage creak its complaints beneath his broad 
sandal, 

“Spirit of the loving John!” exclaimed 
Christian, “ if thy grave were to be opened, 
and thou couldst walk forth and see such men 
entrusted with the message of truth and love. 
whither wouldst thou flee !—*‘ Oh! that I had 
the wings of a dove!’” and he sat him down; 
and opened the clasps of the heavy Bible on his 
table, and, with his two hands supporting his 


throbbing temples, he drank, in stillness, of 


the water of life. 


He had thus been seated in silence for half 


an hour, indulging in “a brief Sabbath to his 
soul,” when a light tap at his door recalled 
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ols best Re him to this lower world. He knew the tap,rall good of him, and give my prayers that he 
‘ian ty. qe and it knocked at hisheart, and with the same]may prove worthy of you. But remember, Jo- 

: eweet though mournful tumults it was ever|hanna, there is a solem word which saith, «If 
f to the {Mee wont todo. ‘There was but one hand in Ster-/any man love father or mother more than me, 
ere wil] Me zingen that ever gave so soft a notice of its|he is not worthy of me—keep your heart from 
10t that visit, and seldom had the dangerous delight of] idols ;)—for if’ you make any thing an idol, and 
Ir spi. hearing 1t,—never had he before heard | it at/ you are a child of the Holy One, he will take 
y Words so jate an hour. “Come in, my child,” said|jt from you.” 

“EB Christian, rising; and Johanna opened the] “Qh, father! [ know it. Pray for Albert, 
in, had door, and stood before him pale and in trouble.|pray for him! Ido, but my prayers wander. 
ack up. « Father,” said the trembling girl, “ there will| Pray for me, father! You who have given all 
people be blood a-spilling, and lives a-losing in the] your heart to our blessed Lord, pray for us. 
d him, morning, I fear.” He will hear you.” 

‘ily im. “ My child, I think so.” , Convicted of all his own idolatry, Christian 
said in « Will you bless me, father, before I go to} covered his face with his hands, and deep and 
could the hill? I grieve at this; but I would not/dreadful were the sobbings of his wounded 
ourage be away when those I love are perilling their|spirit—tears burst between his fingers, and 
he had dear lives.” ee: stained his marble hands, and he sunk into his 
inte}. * Are you mad, Johanna !— You will hinder; | chair in an agony, such as Johanna had never 
in his pot help, the stern work that must be done to-| witnessed. 
ring, morrow ;—bide in your house aud home, my| When, at last, he in some degree recovered 
id the child, and pray for them ;—so will you best|his self-possession, he saw Johanna on her 
“l me, serve them.” : knees before the ancient crucifix in his eham- 
"aiting “And why should I stay behind, when so] ber, fervent in prayer; her lips moved in low 
bellies many wives and mothers are gone up and/murmurs, and frequent were the signs of the 
Orrow agoing there?” cross which she made over her down-bending 
"them “You are not a wife nor a mother, child !”| face, and her heaving breast. 
low— “Nay, but I hav: heart for those that are;|_ “ My innocent child,” said the afflicted pas- 


cover and there is many a brave man I know with) tor,—# innocent I call you, in this world’s lan- 


shall Hofer,” ; guage ;—for, in that ofthe angels who overlook 
lecide “Yes, but not any one akin to you.” us, we are all chargeable with guilt and sin, 
d this * What's nearer kin than he that has our|—for which free mercy, and free pardon, and 
d ser. troth?” : : the spotless Lamb can alone prove any atone- 
ours; ' A paleness, like to that of sickness and|ment; and, blessed be our Creator and Judge, 
, bro fainting, overspread the melancholy face of}he has made that al!-sufficient ;—my innocent 
seless Christian. “ And who,” said he, “ Johanna, |child, pray rather for me, your unhappy and 


has thine?” 


: Sr yee 8 : unfaithful shepherd.” 
make Something like a blush of confusion mount- 


This he spake, as she rose from her posture 
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ed to her cheek, as she found her heart’s sweet 
secret on her lip,—something of a sweet plea- 
ding beamed in her beauteous eyes bescech- 
ing his discretion; and, with that expression 
there was mingled a soft gaze of pity, for she 
knew well that she had inspired a more ten- 
der feeling into the heart of Christian than 
Was consistent with his peace and duty, or 
pleasing, at any time, to herself. But yet 
there was something in the trembling homage 
ofa gifted man, like Christian, she could not 
despise ; and now, when all her joyous anti- 
cipations of a near bright garlanded wedding 
were a little shaken ; when care, and distrust, 
and sorrow were o’erclouding her bright hopes, 
she felt the value of a friend like Christian, so 
generous and so gentle in all his sympathies. 

With all these emotions contending in her 
swelled bosom,—“ It is Albert Steiner,” she 
answered; and burst into a flood of tears, and 
let fall her head. 

Christian took her hand, and she suffered it 
to lie passively in his; and passively endured 
his convulsive pressure, as he replied—* | 
have long suspected this: God bless your choice 
to you! my dear, dear Johanna! He is very 


of supplication, and then.told her, that if she 
was resolved on going to the hills, he should 
set out himself at midnight, and would be the 
companion on the dreary road of herself, and 
any other of the friends of her weak sex that 
were going up with the same affectionate, but, 
by himself, regretted intention. 

“Peace be with you, my ehild; peace :”— 
and, “I am sorry to see you suffer so—and I 
hope you will soon be well again,” were the 
last soft words of Johanna’s reply, as Christian 
gently. closed the door after her, and was again 
Jett alone with the Word and the Spirit of his 
God. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Task no witnessbut attesting conscience ; 
No records but the records of the sky. 
IRENE. 


Ir wasa night of gloom, but not of darkness, 
when the Pastor Christian, and Johanna, and 
many other of the women of Sterzingen, who 
had resolved on repairing to the camp of Ho- 
fer, left the town by a private path, The iron 
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tongue of midnight marked the hour: and 
they had scarce proceeded a quarter of a 
Jeague on their way, ere sounds of confusion, 


and the sudden appearance and moving about 


of bright torches, warned them that the Ba- 
varians had been alarmed, and were on the 
alert. Whether a courier from Brixen had 
reached them, or a spy had been their mfor- 
mant ; or whether their suspicions had been 
awakened by what any of their people had 
observed among the inhabitants, wes a matter 
of conjecture. But they now heard loud 
voices, and the crashing, as of foreed doors, 
and the work of plunder and insult was 
begun. 

The little party paused, in doubt, whether 
it was their duty to returnor go forward.— 
There were calls on either side ; but, for the 
women, those on the side of the camp seem- 
ed strongest, the peculiar treasures of their 
hearts were upon the hill inarms. ‘To the 
pastor, it seemed, as though he was desert- 
ing his post ;—it seemed, now, too, that this 
very joining of the patriots in arms, would be 
only considered as running from the greater 
danger ; and he felt impatient of the perplex- 
ity. But the lamb of his flock, on which his 
heart did, in its infirmity, most dote, was here 
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A multitude of moving forms of men, 4)} 
black, ali giant-like, gathered in fearfy} 
groups, or strode solitary, and for that reas. 
on looking more fearful and unearthly, alone 
the summit of the heights; and the deep 
crimson of the fiery horizon, gave a clear 
and bold relief to their terrific shadows, 

Christian gazed upon the scene with irre. 
pressible admiration; but how was that jp. 
creased as they approached nigher, and yet 
more nigh; and, at the last,found themselves 
in the midst of the bold peasants, who here 
around a peasant, defied at once the banner 
of the strong Bavarian, and the triumphant 
eagle of the victorious and redoubted Nap. 
leon. 

There is something infinitely grand, infin. 
itely affecting, in the aspect ofa patriot popu. 
lation arraying its rude strength to defend 
the land of their forefathers, and_ the rights 
descended from them, against the detestable 
invader. 

“Shame of me,” thought Christian as they 
passed group after group of peasants sitting 
or standing round their fires, girt in the em- 
broidered belts of their forefethers, and some 
of then: leaning upon old ancient halberds, 
which had glittered and been crimsoned in 


in the chill night, going up into a scene of| battles for freedom three centuries before.— 


busy turbulence and bioody peril, and he 
could not leave it. This night-walk of sol- 
emn anticipations and dread anxieties, was to 
him sweetened by the consciousness that he 
walked by Johanna’s side; though they sel- 
dom said a word to each other, and could not 
always walk abreast, and had others in the 
company, still he heard her breathe and tread, 
and in rough places he went before, and by 
his cautions made the way smooth to her.— 
Johanna had quick and delicate perceptions, 
in part her peculiar gift, and in part gained 
by her wider and larger intercourse with 
travellers of high rank and gentle manners. 
Noticed herself she had well noticed all her 
admirers; and she had qnickly learned to 
separate the vile and precious, and to imitate 
the courtesies and softnesses she loved. It 
was true, her betrothed was a youth of bold 
frank manners: not bold nor free to her; for, 
to look upon her was enough to make his 
changing cheek confess the power of her 
chaste beanty. But yet, though, she did so 
love the comely boy, she knew that the sad 
pastor’s tenderness for her was the highest 
proof of her attractions, and the greatest tri- 
umph of her maiden charms. 

The lights in Sterzingen were no sooner 
perceived on the low and rocky hills, where 
the brave and lusty men of Passeyr bivouack- 
ed in chill darkness round their revered lead- 
er, Hofer, the publican, than instantly, kin- 
dled as it were by magic, many hundred fires 
illumined with a red and awful light the 
rocks and trees; and the leaden sky of mid- 
night melted befure them to the hue of blood. 


“Shame of me, to have felt cold in this cause, 
It isa holy war. They arm for the land the 
Lord their God hath given them.” 

Of a truth their arming was that of a peo- 
ple. ‘There were not only the rifles of the 
hunters in their own hands; but the leaping. 
pikes, with which they bounded over the rift- 
ed glaciers, were in those of others ; and the 
ox-goad, and the scythe, and the reaping-hook 
of the vallies were there, fastened on the 
new-cut poles; and there too, was the sling, 
and the stone of the lonely goatherd of the 
Alps; and grey old men, and lithe striplings, 
and boys of ten, were mingled for the toil 
and fray of the morrow, all kindling witha 
common interest, and conscious of a proud 
equality ; and many a wife and mother sat si- 
lent and resolved behind. 

Not a party did he pass, but as they recog- 
n'sed the clerical habit, they crowded on his 
path, and pulled off their hats, and cried, “ For 
|God and our country, father; it is good for 
you to be here among us. The wolves are 
coming—the good shepherds will not flee.”— 
Here, as he came suddenly on a group, he 
heard them singing the famous national hymn 
of Austria ;—there they were singing the 
song of the hunters; and the shrill chorus, 
resonant as from horns, instead of the mere 
human voice, echoed wildly and far around 
them. Amid sights and sounds, like these, 
he made his way to the point where Hofer 
and the chiefs were assembled, directed no 
less by the information of those he met, than 
by the marked and seif-declaring site they had 
chosen for their place of conference. In the 
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red glare of a large fierce fire might be seen 
a small white chapel, standing close to a grey 
rock, Which rose behind it, as scarped asa 
wall, some forty feet above the cross of its 
belfrey; a few ragged pines, on the edge 
and at the summit of the rock, stood black 
amidst the sky, and leaned over, as though 
they were the solemn and melancholy guar- 
dians of the lonely shrine. 

The fire had been made in front of this 
chapel, and around it was gathered a large 
group of figures, some of whom, you could 
discern, were seated. 

There, on his cloak, sat the noble publican, 
nothing distinguished from those about him 
in costume, save that, on the belt he wore 
about his body, A. H., embroidered in large 
letters, spoke for him like a crest or a pen- 
non, The broad black hat, and the coarse 
brown jacket, and the red waistcoat, and the 
green braces, and the breeches, and gaiters of 
black leather, these wore all the chiefs, and 
almost all the peasants from Passeyr ; but 
Andrew Hofer had yet another distinction be- 
sides his belt, a beard of patriarchal size’ buns, 
thick and black, and with the waving curl of 
nature, on his broad and manly bosom. He 
was laughing heartily, and handing a full 
cup of wine, to young Albert Steiner just 
as Christian and his little train came up. 

“That was well—that was well, Albert. 
and so you threw the overgrown heavy ox, 
and gave him a second fall. Boy, you have 
robbed Andrew Hofer of an honour—you 
have struck the first blow. He has begun 
the war—-we’ll drink his health routid.— 
Toss off your wine, boy. There is but one 


} cup to go round, and but one heart in the 


party.” 

The youth lifted it, and guaffed it in hasty 
and proud joy, and the spilled drops from the 
bottom fell upon his chin and breast ; and he 
gave over the quickly-emptied cup to the red- 
bearded capuchin, who was seated at the el- 
bow of Hofer, and held a small barrel of that 
unmunition, to which he professed a devotion 
little short of his superstitious reverence for 
St.Francis himself. There was a young offi- 
cer in Austrian uniform on Hofer’s right, with 
fine bold intelligent features, whose delight 
at Albert’s exploit, was shown by heartily 
shaking the lad’s hand, and making a place 
for him by his side. To this Austrian, the 
only regular officer, on whose advice and prac- 
tical acquaintance with war, Hofer could at 
the moment rely, great respect and attention 
was shown by all the chiefS ; and Albert was 
very proud of the notice and distinction which 
the frank soldier thus conferred on him before 
them all, 


And there was one looking on upon it,—| was not his. 
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and sat down ona rough stone outside the 
group, in the shadow, happy to be near him. 
Hofer stretched forth his hand to Christian 
with such welcome as the brave give to the 
timid, and the strong to the weak, when the 
find them coming voluntarily to share a peal 
It was most hearty, and seemed a little to dis- 
concert brother Peter of the red beard, who 
had been making some report to Hofer con- 
cerning the good pastor, to which his simple 
appearance gave a speedy and undeniable con- 
tradiction. There were other priests present 
who greeted him cordially; but one, who 
seemed the chief adviser of the honegt publi- 
can, on matters not military, and sat next 
the friar,a man of severe forbidding counte- 
nance, with cold eyes, scarce noticed him, 
otherwise than by a chilling and slight nod. 
While Christian was engaged in giving 
such information as was demanded of him, 
and learned that ie cause of the disturbance 
in Sterzingen was the arrival of a part of the 
furtive force from Brixen, whose junction 
with the troops there, Hofer had reached 
his ground too Jate to make arrangements 
for preventing, Johanna was watching her 
opportunity to whisper in the ear of Albert, 
that she had come to share the fortunesof the 
morrow. At last, by the moving cf one in 
the circle, she caught his eye, and in a mo- 
ment he was by her side, yet it was but a 
moment that he stood by her, ere he hurried 
back to his place of honour by the Austrian. 
“ Well, it’s all right,” said Johanna to herself; 
“1 would not be here to hinder him in duty.” 
Still she felt disappointment, certainly there 
was a something that fell chill upon her. 

She had thought that some of the solemn 
hours before-battle would have been natural- 
ly passed by those who could so devote them 
with the dear relatives and friends from whom 
the combatants might be so suddenly and for 
ever separated. The more pure the patriot- 
ism, the more natura) this seemed; and as 
she cast her eyesaround upon the wide bivou- 
ac, she could see where men and women sat 
together ;—mothers, and wives, and sisters, 
with husbands, sons, and brothers ;—and_per- 
haps things were uttering between them to 
be remembered by tie survivors for ever.— 
She had looked perhaps for a something be- 
tween herself and Albert of a full, and fear- 
less, and avowed tenderness, confessed and 
hallowed by the time and the circumstances of 
the confession: and as she thought of their 
sweet parting that very night in Sterzingen, 
and of their touching cheeks, and pressed 
hearts, it seemed a wonder to her that he did 
not come to sit and whisper hope. Albert 
was her Tyrol: but clear it was that Johanna 
He seemed as flattered by the 


whose heart was big with its pleasure ;—be-| Austrian, as though he had been only alive to 
hind Christian, who at this moment came for- praise, and found it anew music, sweeter 
ward into the circle, stood the fond and anx-|than the tones of those whom he fancied that 
‘ous Johanna. She dared rot trust her joy,|he loved, and more contenting to his heart 
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than the noiseless throbs of self-approval.—fadvance. The foree of Hofer crowned a fey 
He sprung eager to his feet toaccompany the}hillsabout a league from the town, w rhich tose 
young Austrian, who in the name of Hoferjin the form of a half-crescent round a plain 
was about to visit all the posts, convey orders} more level and more extensive than is titer ly. 
to those who led the different bands of peas-|ly met with ir Tyrol. The horn of this. “ae made the 
ants, and make the necessary dispositions forjcent embraced with its segment a_ plot of the mad | 
the dawn. ground that looked verdant, and smooth, and eager 
The fires of the Tyrolese had effected their| firm ; ; just such a spotas would tempt i on their f 
double object. ‘They had checked the plun-jchance-passenger toa gallop, a_ field Somes were stal 
dering in Sterzingen by the dread of a nearjas it were for the display and the triumph of _—s 
and bloody revenge; and they had impressed |of a body of horse ; and insolent they looked and the 
the Bavarian with an idea that the torceofjand telt, these Bavarian dragoons, as they pulled * 
Hofer was far more numerous than it really}walked their horses up to it. ‘The hills upon ing are 
was, e had not above five thousand men,|the side of this half-crescent were nine easy Wet 
and of these only the third part bore fire-arms/with men, whom the steady column of infin- the last he 
and none were disciplined. try, marching at their bese, kept for a hil distingut 
About an hour before the break of day,}in eheck. Upon the green flat, in front of the little van 
Hofer desired that the service of matins might} Bavarian horse, about six or seven hundred shot had 
be performed, and Christian with the elder}riflemen of Passeyr came down in loose shin numbers 
priest officiated ; as many of the people as lay oro order, prepared to open a fire on their men, anc 
near enough to leave theisggositions gathercd| fadvane ling eye 
eagerly about the chapel: Dy the red lightof} The ‘alles thunder-clap ot a single can- by ‘enti 
the fire, there was presented to the eye of{non, which threw a shot among these  skir. itwas t 
Christian sucha sight as tried all the faithand)mishers, opened the battle, and the quick “S 
seriousness of his character. A dense crowd}thunder in succession of the whole battery sword 
bareheaded, and on their knees, invoking the}firing three rounds upon them followed ; but down by 
Prince of Peace for mercy to themselves and|though you might see where the ghattesine lour tak 
vengeance on their enemies, and the fierce}and lacerating mischief had brokeminto groups of exulte 
friar distributing among them amulets and{and beaten down its victims, still the bo a 
charins, and his elder from the altar pronoun-|bravely kept their ground, and steadily re- wan Con 
cing a full and free absolution on them all.—|served their fire. The Bavarian general or- “| ore 
But there was one glorious feature in this|dered his guns to advance, and serve thew al vert, 
preparation for battle: ahe chief, Hofer,}with grape, and the cavalry marched quiet y From A 
kneeled there before the altar, bathed inlin rear as a reserve to support them; but a 
tears; Hofer, the brave, ani true, fearless in} when the battery again halted to open its tir probe. 
the field, cheerful at the board, shed tears,Jand the gunners took their stations, the marks a 
and felt noshame. And it was thus, when|men of Passeyr took their never-failing ain, —. 
matins had been chanted, and absolution giv-jand he that pointed the gun, and they that o 
en, that he addressed the men of Passeyr :{held sponge and rammer, and he that held — 
“ Tyrolers! for God, for our country, for the{the match, dropped dead at their posts, and Gi, 
f Kaiser! let us meet our enemies, and/the guns stood with their sleeping thunder fothannes 
fight them like men; let our bullets reach{black and harmless in the midst. i vg Am 
those hearts that were never moved by our} It was at this moment that the trumpets of aw 
prayers; let their stubborn knees bend: but|the Bavarian horse sounded “ the charge;” an¢ aa 
let the fallen, and the wounded, and the cap-} with a shout, cheerful and entities os tat Albert 
tive, be to you as brothers; let us conquerjof huntsmen, they spurred swiftly forward et 
these Bavarians: conquered, let us spare them.|with a precipitate ‘and headlong speed, in ut- in the 1 
Be firm and silent ; listen to your leaders,|ter contempt of their opponents. Louder was the wat 
and obey them. The men of Sterzingen saw|the shout, and loud was the laughter of the Wrong 
the black anc gold banner on their towers at}Tyrolers as the whole line of these hauglity bleedin 
sunset last evening. God and St. James are}horsemen plunged forward into a quagmire. tone 5 
with us.” : where, in a confusion, at once helpiess and the ma 
lhe morning broke brightly on the hi!l-tops} ridiculous, they found themselves alike \na- er 
and the sun rose strong and rejoicing, and|ble to retreat or to advance. Their powert! — 
poured upon every object a flood of light and|horses were plunging and pawing, rampiiz * Teold 
glory. Hill and vale, rock and meadow, tow-|and rearing, in every * altitude of terror and burgh, 
ersand trees, the patriot peasants on the/distress, The more stupified of their weighty gold pi 
heights, the troops formed in the plain, all|riders sat passive in their saddles. The more ont 
shone pleasant and beautiful in the sunlight,|active sprang off their horses, and found an mp es 
and all felt its cheering influence. “T'was|unsteady footing on the mess: here they had pees 
very musical the sound of the Bavarian trum-| nothing to trust to but their swords, Already, 
pets; and handsomely the horsemen formed however; death-shots were among them, hor- 
their brave front ; and steadily the Bavarian|ses and men mingling : thei lile-blood and 


infantry marched upon their flank; the guns/ their groans. Upan the Srl ‘the, ‘musquetry 


moving quietly between them, and a little inlof the Bavarian lin was 
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jike echoes ; and the riflemen of Tyrol were 
answering their fire with one yet more dead- 
jy, At length, with a universal shout, that 
made the whole valley ring again as with 
the mad rejoicings of the free, from all sides 
the men of Passeyr rushed down, and onward 
on their fees. ‘The hay-fork and the scythe 
were stained with the invaders’ blood, and the 
spear of other days again pierced its victims, 
and the cruel falx upon the ancient halberds 
pulled down the horsemen from his flounder- 
ing steed, and gored him, and the field was 
easy won. Foremost among the assailants in 
the last hot rush, the young Albert was easily 
distinguished, and remarked by all. From a 
little vantage-ground, so near that a cannon- 
shot had lodged at their very feet, where stood 
numbers of the women, and the very aged 
men, and the priests, Johanna, with the kind- 
ling eye of admiration, and a quick and hap- 
py-beating heart beheld tae triumph of Albert. 
it was towards the standard of the horsemen 
that he rushed; and she could see a glittering 
sword raised to defend it, and this beaten 
down by the lifted rifle of Albert, and the co- 
lour taken and waved aloft by him with a cry 
of exultation so loud that it might be heard 
above the tumult. There, too, amid the press, 
was Christian, intrepid in his charitable duty, 
and many a furious hand he stayed in its cru- 
el work, and many a suppliant he saved.— 
From Albert he saved the Bavarian Felix, no 
suppliant indeed, but who with a broken arm 
sat helpless on the ground ; and in the midst 
of these neble services Christian received a 
severe wound in the shoulder from the ball of 
a dragoon’s carbrine, and fell faint upon the 
instant. Bat Johanna saw not any thing of 
this, her eyes were with the eyes of all, they 
followed the waving standard and the shout- 
ing Albert. 

It was near the captured guns, on one of 
which old Hofer was leaning breathless, that 
Albert presented the colour he had taken ; 
and the Austrian officer promised him at once, 
in the nameof his emperor,a commision. At 
the same moment; the veteran colonel was 
brought to the peasant-chief, bareheaded, 
bleeding from the blow of a stone; his decora- 
tions torn from his breast; and, covered with 
the mud of the morass, he stood mortified and 
humiliated before his conqueror. 

“Do you not remember me ?” said Hofer. 
“Tsold you a black horse at the fair at Saltz- 
burgh, seven years ago, and you paid me a 
gold piece over, and it caused me to ride four 
miles back to restore it to you; and you gave 
me @ cup of wine out of the window as I sat 
onmy horse ;and I promised you my best 
wine and best welcome at the Black Eagle in 
Passeyr valley; and it is not a foe-man I feel 
you now brave gentleman, buta friend. Here, 
Heinrick,” he called to a man near, “go, get 
this colone} his horse; bis own, wind, and 
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“ T feel your genernsity, and expected no- 
thing less from you ; but the steed that has 
carried me safe in many an open battle- 
plain lies dead, and full of ballets, in your 
faithless morass.” . 

“ Well, another; Heinrick; the first and 
best you can lay Lands on,” said Hofer ; “ or 
this gentleman shall have my own bay to ride 
into Sterzingen with us.” 

Orders were then given for marching 
the prisoners to Wolfsthurm, and bringing 
the officers and the wounded into the town. 
“Gran barba capucinorum !” cried brother 
Peter, as he came running up to Hofer with 
his heavy crucifix dropping blood ;** Gran bar- 
ba; but Lhave shaved these Bayarian musta- 
choes to some purpose.” 

The captive veteran turned away from the 
unseemly spectacle with a stern look of con- 
tempt and disgust : and Hofer himself, though 
habitually and swperstitiously submissive to all 
priests, however arrogant or exacting, felt a 
little shame at this exhibition of a Tyrolese 
friar, and gladly directed his attention to some 
of the wounded men, who lay beneath the 
wheels of the cannon. 

So few ofthe Tyrolers had fallen, that not 
inany of the women were engaged in suc- 
couring them ; and so soon as the shouts and 
the excitement had a little subsided, they 
came down in considerable numbers to the 
aid of their wounded enemies. Her fears for 
Albert at rest, ler joy for him at the highest, 
Johanna walked quickly on with the crowd, 
she scarce knew where or whither; but when 
she came among the slain, and saw the groan- 
ing sufferers lying helpless by their side, her 
compassionate heart sank within her. She 
wished to serve them, but she knew not how, 
or whom, or in what manner. They were, 
for the most part, large men, of fierce coun- 
tenance, and dark beards; their cheeks were 
stony pale; their white uniforms spotted and 
stained with blood; and, on all sides, might 
be heard two words, repeated in every varie- 
ty of passionate intonation. 

“ Water, water !’’—or, from some a prayer 
to destroy them, and end their misery. Amid 
all these distracting appeals she stood sick 
and dizzy. At Jast her name, faintly utter- 
ed, arrested her attention; and, 4urning in 
the direetion of the voice, she saw the pale 
and bleeding Christian. He had raised him- 
selfon his hand, his cheek was colourless, his 
lips white, his eyes, ali dim and rayless as 
they were, had yet an expression of intense 
tenderness in them. She flew to him,—she 
kneeled on one knee, and supported his head 
on her breast,—his black robe was empurpled 
and stiff with blood,—with a soft “grazias” on 
his lips, he fainted in her arms. 

The sweet death was not so or then to be. 
At the call of Johanna came many to their 
aid ; and they sprinkled water on his fore- 





bring it here directly.” 


head, where it mingled with the hot sweat of 
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pain, and brought him back to life. And Joh- 
anna tore off the white kerchief from her bos- 
om, to stanch his flowing blood and bind up 
his wound. T'wo stout peasants of Passeyr 
made for him a rude uneasy litter of interlaced 
hands, and Johanna, with his hand in hers, 
walking close and kind by his side, the suf- 
fering but too happy pastor was borne slowly 
to his home in Sterzingen. 


CHAP. IV. 


——' Loose now and then! 
A scattered sinile, and that I'll live upon." 
As You Like it. 


Tae large guest-chamber at the Golden 
Crown in Sterzingen was again furnished 
with guests, but different far tie scene to what 
it had presented the evening before. Every 
corner of it was filled with the brave men of 
Passeyr, all noisy, all exulting, and their no- 
ble Hofer in the midst of them. Not a tank- 
ard, not a glass, in the cupboards of Dame 
Kauffman but was brought forth on the occa- 
sion, and yet there was such a lack, that three, 
and more, drank the Kaiser's health out of the 
same cup; and in like manner was it they 
feasted, passing plates and knives to their 
neighbours when sated. 

ot a man but had his say upon the battle, 
and his own share in it. This one had shot 
a horse, that a man; this an officer, and that 
one had killed the gunner that had the match 
inhishand. But there was none, save Albert 
only, that had takena standard ; and after the 
health of the Kaiser, and the next of Andrew 
Hofer, came to that of Albert, given by old 
Hofer himself; and they stood up on the 
benches, and even the tables, and cheered him 
till his cheek glowed like a furnace ; and they 
sung the war-song of the Tyroler Landsturm, 
and followed it with the 

“ Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” 
as a chorus; and the solid old building shook 
and trembled with their joy. 

Hofer's love for Tyrol, and for the Kaiser, 
was so strong and irrepressible, that, though 
he was above all maudlin sorrow, he fairly 
shed tears.* _ The pale priest, his adviser, did 
ill conceal his smile of contempt ; and as for 
the red friar, he revelled in the licence ofthe 
times, and filled full glasses. 

Albert, who was seated next the Austrian 


* I beg to guard my reader against the supposition that 
Tam presuming to draw the character of Hofer. To 
have laid the seene of my tale in the Tyrol, without in- 
troducing his portrait, would not have been easy ; —to 
have given more than the slight sketch I have attempted 
would have been absurd. Hoter belongs not yet to the 
novelist or the dramatist; twenty or forty years hence, a 
Schiller or @ Scott may find in the seven jast months of 
Hofer’s life situations, incidents, and traits of original 
character as striking and effective, as were ever woven 

a fiction. 1tis a subject that would always have 
been eonsidered by me as tar above my powers. 
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officer, and again the chief object of his notico, 
seemed drunk with delight and pride; ay 
when occasionally Johanna entered the rooip, 
he looked at her with a bold challenging oy 
her admiration, as though he should say — 
“See girl, how proud you ought to fee! of such 
a lover as Albert Steiner ;” and once he wep; 
so far as to whisper in the ear of his new 
friend, the Austrian, that Johanna was his 
fancy, and he hers; and the young officer 
would have spoke toher; but she saw what 
passed, and slipped away. 

Very different was the effect produced upon 
this sweet, simple, and affectionate girl, from 
that which Albert imagined by the events of 
this day, and the scenes of this evening. 

In the house opposite lay the gentle pastor, 
Christian, upon a bed of pain. In a small and 
uncomfortable chamber of this very inn were 
crowded several Bavarian officers ;—among 
them Felix, feverish with the agony of a bro- 
ken arm; the veteran colonel, resigned, but 
thoughtful and unhappy ; and one middle-aged 
officer, whom she had not seen the evening 
before, but whom, it was evident, they greatly 
respected, who lay mortally wounded and dy- 
ing on a hard mattrass ina corner. This per- 
son, through the intervention of a young sur- 
geon, who sat by his mattrass, and was giving 
him his most anxious and affectionate services, 
made many enquiries of Johanna after a par- 
ticular priest, whom he expressed a great anxi- 
ety to see before he died; and, from the descrip- 
tion of his church, and voice,and person, she in- 
stantly understood that it was the poor pastor 
Meiler for whom, at this solemn moment, he 
asked with such earnestness. She informed 
him that tne pastor lay wounded, and incapa- 
ble of moving upon his own bed. He was now 
eager that Johanna should convey to hima 
a and a ring, together with his watch.— 

his last had, he observed, in the confusion 
been forgotten, for it had stopped. “ It does 
not matter,” said he, with a calm smlie, to 
the young surgeon ; “ I have done with time;” 
and then he turned his face to the wall, and 
tried, as it seemed, to find solitude, in which 
he might pray and die, 

Although nothing begets in the breast of 
woman a more true and enthusiaatic admira- 
tion than a spirit of valour in the youth she 
loves—although to hear his praise is music, 
and to see him in his laurelled cap a pride 
and a joy, yet there is in woman’s heat! 
a depth of mercy, an ever-swelling foun- 
tain of tenderness and pity, which make ofher 
a ministering angel amid all scenesof care and 
suffering. It was a sweetener of the lot of 
these captured officers to observe, that the at- 
tentions ot the interesting kellerin, whom they 
had all noticed the preceding evening, and 
some of them with such look and gesture as 
she had tacitly reproved, were as respectful 
and kind, if not more so, than to the Tyrolers, 
whose noisy summons she often seemed to dis- 
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regard. The wounded felt this especially, 
and took the nourishment she brought, and 
tasted, and blessed, as if it had virtue in it to 
alleviate their pain. Of a truth, no medicine 
is more potent than a soft voice and kind eyes, 
which regard us in our anguish with compas- 
jon. 

; If it was here felt, in how ten-fold a degree 
was it felt by the gentle and susceptible pas- 
tor, whom Johanna had found opportunity, 
many times, to visit in the course ot the even- 
ing! His wound had been dressed by such 
leech as Sterzingen afforded. and, though 
painful, he had been greatly relieved by that 
operation. His good fussy old housekeeper, 
upon whom this event had fallen like a never- 
contemplated, and impossible calamity,—a 
something that almost shook her faith in the 
relic which she wore, and the saint to whom 
she prayed,—-was doing all she could for 
him, all that her wonder and her pauses for 
complaining would suffer her to do; but Mar- 
garita had reached the age of sixty with a be- 
lief, which, as he could not shake it, the pas- 
tor had given up in despair,--that a priest 
might be sick, and might die: but that no 
weapon formed against him could ever pros- 
per, that he bore a charmed life, and that bul- 
lets would fall as harmless from his breast as 
sugat-plnms in carnival time ;—therefore to see 
him brought in wounded, and in his blood, had 
very sadly disturbed her. She doubled her 
prayers in greater fear to our Lady ; but, in 
something like a tone of reproach to her patron 
saint. Amid this her bewilderment it was not 
alittle fortunate that Johanna was near enough 
to run in and out, giving her hints for the 
greater comfort of her patient, bringing over 
a thing needed, or a delicacy, helping to ar- 
range his pillows that he might lie more easy, 
and always leaning down her beautiful face 
with a whispered word of enquiry. 

He could hear, as he lay in his chamber, the 
noisy feast of triumph at the Golden Crown, 
and the songs and the shouts of the safe and 
sound wassailers, victors in their first battle, 
and flushed for new conquests. Distinctly he 
overheard them drink aloud to the health of 
Albert; and the handsome young hunter, in 
all the flush of his exploit, stood as it were be- 
fore him,—and the mantling cheeks, the bright 
eyes, the parted lips of the fair Johanna were 
present to his thought,—and he blessed the 
wound, which in a moment of patriotic exult- 
ation still secured to him the pity, and, at 
times the presence, of a gentle being, whom 
in the secret silence of his musings, he had 
lng and deeply loved. 

ehad brought with him from Italy their 
best he had gazed upon the finest pro- 
ductions of their wonderful painters,--who 
shed all over that golden country a strange 
and melancholy glory,—he had listened to 





their impassioned music, and he had gotten 
that fatal gif, a quick perception of beauty,— 


of all beauty,—that in the changefal scenery 
of the skies, or on the green and flowery vales 
of earth, but most chat in the human face and 
form, the crown of all creation’s wonders, a 
crown which, if it sit but on a peasant’s head, 
arrays it with a might, a majesty all hearts 
confess to, but some with trembling and un- 
happy homage. Of this class was the youth- 
ful pastor. These tastes, these feelings, he 
brought to the rude town and the coarse popu- 
lation of Sterzingen ; and hiseyes looked round 
him, and his aching heart put forth its tender 
feelers, and, like the tendrils of a vine upon 
its prop, they found and fastened upon Johan- 
na. Something of this we have said, she 
guessed ; but nothing of its fearful strength, 
and not the millionth part of his emotions. 

As he listened now to the revel, he hugged 
himself in the solitude of his ceamber, and he 
lay wakeful and even happy in his pain. There 
is about a secret love, that may not be avowed, 
a strange and captivating charm ;—none so 
fond, none so faithful as these wretched lovers, 
who, on the blank horizon of their lives, can 
see no glimmer of a star. None pick and ga- 
ther up with an eagerness so full of tears and 
gratitude of these crumbs of pity,—the gentle 
word, the given flower, the sweet and seldom 
smile. 

So large had been the pastor's gleaning of 
such word, and of gazes, compassionate gazes, 
better than smiles, since the battle, that it 
broke upon his monotonous excluded life as a 
bright and rich reward, well worth having liv- 
ed for, and after which he could more conten- 
edly die. 

Margarita, with her soft old creamy com- 
plexion, and a round fat face full of benevolent 
wrinkles; regarded him, as he lay, as a model 
of Christian patience ;—a holy person, worthy 
of lying hereafter in marble effigies upon a 
tomb, and having his toe worn by the kisses of 
the devout. But she knew nothing at all about 
the matter; whereas he knew himself well, 
and knew, alas! that he was yet better known 
to his God. But yet, with that most common 
self deception, he was willing to rest satisfied 
with a conciousness of sincerity in his aspira- 
tions heavenwards ; and oftentimes turned to 
that dangerous gourd, the bright countenance 
in the shadow of whose light he gladdened, and, 
instead of resolutely plucking out the right 
eye, he gazed with it, and forgot the heavenly 
precept. 

But the All-merciful is all-wise, and he 
schools us with weaning miseries. 

As Johanna was entering the door of Chris- 
tian with the ring and the paper, just entrus- 
ted to her by the dying Bavarian, she met the 
very last person, whom, at such a moment she 
would have desired to see. Jan Borggler was 
no less a perso than the leech of Sterzin- 

n. He was giving sundry sage directions 
to old Margarita an his patient; which 
she, with a burning lamp held close to his 
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yellow face, that she might gather all the)sewer that passed under his dwe'!ling-honse, 


meaning she could from his little sunken 


so that he felt the full weight of her Contempt, 


eyes, was listening to, with all anxious gravi-| He was not, however, to be diverted from ti 


ty, when Johanna came in. 

The light of the lamp fell upon the watch 
and ring, which she carried in her hand, and 
they glittered. 

here were three things inexpressibly dear 
to Jan,—his own precious carcass, the busi- 
ness of other people, and the touch of fine 
gold. 

The sight of this precious metal, as he 
caught its ray beaming from out her closed 
hand, touched at once the main-spring of all 
his thoughts and actions. 

“Aha! my treasure! my child! What hast 
thou got there? Gold? Bavarian, | warrant! 
not the worse for that. Gold is of all coun- 
tries, and speaks al] languages. But whither 
with it, my heart? Thou rust not godisturb 
our patient; I have bid him go sleep.” 

“Oh! I will not disturb him for more than 
a ininute; it’s only something I am taking to 
place in his keeping.” 

“ His keeping ! Why, thou simple one, the 
paupers will whine it out of him before a 
week is over.” 

“Perhaps they would if it were money, or 
if it should become his own; but not if he 
has the keeping for others.” 

“What! thou sly beauty, those light fin- 
gers have been getting a dowry out of some 
of the prisoners’ valises.” 

“If another had said so, Jan, I might have 
felt angry; but not with thee. The silver 
gift of a friend is worth all the gold that was 
ever spoiled from an enemy, since the days 
6f Rodolph of Hapsburg:—and may bad luck 
be the lot of those who would take purse or 
bauble from those who lie captive at their 
mercy.” 

“Why, then, bad luck to young Albert 
Steiner, that took the colour! for he has his 
pouch full of gold pieces that were minted at 
Munich, or in the moon. Why, what a silly 
girl thou art !—why, it’s all right and honour- 
able—it’s the law of war, aud a very good 
jaw too. If it were not for that law, a sol- 

dlie’s were but a sorry trade.” 

“1 never heard it was a trade,” said Johan- 
na, a little stung, and a little depressed. “At 
all events, T'yrolers are not soldiers; and pat- 
riotism is no trade.” 

“Tam not so clear about that,” said Jan, 
with a hideous chuckling grin. “TI am notso 
clear about that,—though, to be sure, it is 
deep play when it comesto blows; it has its 
hazards.” 

“Well, at all events,” retorted Johanna, 
“it is not your trade.” 

Now, Jan Borggler had, from the moment 
of hearing the rallying word, “ Jt és time,” 
to the moment of safe and accomplished vic- 


aim of his curiosity, and returned to tip 
charge with his enquiries about the gold, 

“It is not money,” said the bony scarecroy. 
“It’s a snufi-box, or a watch, or a—But what's 
here? what’s this!” snatching from her othe, 
hand the paper. “I did not see this before. 
Why, bless me! this is not the handwriting 
of 7 Tyroler,—and it is not our paper.” — 

“Nevermind what it is,—but give it back, 
and let me take it to those for whoin it ig jp. 
tended.” 

“Never mind, indeed! these are times, 
girl, for every true friend to his country ty 
look about him. Why the packet is as thick 
as if it contained half a dozen despatches ;— 
and what a strange address, To the Pastor of 
St. James’s!’—and what a curious seal !— 
Here is the serpent: yes, I know that; though 
they have altered the twist of it, and put its 
tail in its mouth :—and here are two hans 
grasping each other, in the middle:—an 
here’s a word at the top,—whatis it !— T'itas! 
what’s Titas?~and here, at the bottom, ano- 
ther—Concor! what’s Concor?— Titas! Con- 
cor! there’s some mystery here. I must take 
this to father Dominic, Hofer’s brain-bearer,” 
“You must do no such thing. Pray give it 
back to me, that | may do my errand, and go 
home. It is but something, I guess, to be for- 
warded to the relations ofa poor gentleman 
who is now dying in our house.” 

“T tell you, girl, it is something of vast iu- 
portance to the country, and I insist on seeing 
the gold.” So saying, he put his cold hand 
on hers; and, to be freed from the hateful 
touch, she put them at once into his ; crying, 
“There, if you must look at the watch, do s; 
but do not let it stick to your fingers for more 
than a minute, for I tell you again it is late, 
and } am in a hurry.” 

The little eyes of the leech twinkled with 
eager and covetous delight, as he turned about 
the handsome watch, and even thrust the ring 
on his little tinger to see how it would look:— 
and, ofa truth, to any eye but his own, it only 
served to make his hand look more like that 
of a cadaver than usual. 

It were difficult to follow the mind of Jan 
through all the tortuous movements of the 
thinking principle, which, during one moment 
of silence was wriggling its way to that ce'- 
lular of the brain,wherein the will of that free 
agent, the felon-man, sits supreme, and passes 
its decisions. But certainly no one in Ster- 
zingen before had ever suspected Jan Borg- 
gler of half the zeal for his country, or one- 
tenth the zeal for his church, which he, then 
and there, to the infinite distress, perplexity. 
and mortification of the dear, anxious, and 
blushing Johanna, exhibited, by walkifig off 





tory, and the uproarious entry of the conquer- 
ing heroes, lain in a very close, and not a ve-) 
ry comfortable, concealment, in a common 


with ring, watch, and paper, to the patriotic 
and jovial council of state, now hicecughing, 
glass in hand, over the way. 
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CHAPTER V. ror. Johana stood incredulous, pale, and 


hone, stupified. “It cannot be,” she cried, plead- 

r0. 6 ——A free open nature, ingly; “it cannot be. Come, speak to the 

bam the heh enone tees Br fat Sees Bat seem tobe 00 ; Bavarian.” In a moment she flew to the 
d will as tenderly be led by the nore AVE . 

© the MR Av anenareee k chamber where he lay—in another she re- 

a. “Lhaye't: itis engender'd— Othello. turned. He had already expired. Father 

*CrOW, 


' : Dominic held the papers open, saying they 
What's Tur good and gallant Hofer did, at all times.) \ oo6 written in Freneh, and would take some 


other hate the sight of a written paper, and the}) ous to examine; “ but as the fox,” said he, 
efore, sound of an_informant’s voice, and this more). ). 9 broken leg, and is a prisoner secure 
iting especially if he was assailed by either of them), our hands, there need be no step taken ti!l 
n” in his hours of rest and convivial enjoyment. inorning.” 
back, Accordingly, as Jan Borggler craved his] pogsre an hour was passed, the evidence of 
ig in. hearing for a minute, on a matter, as he said, the poor pastor’s treason and infidelity was 
of the last noment to all Tyrol, the bold pub- complete. The Bavarian officer had been 
times, jican plucked up his beard with an unbeliev-} oo) at vespers in the church of St. James ; 
try ty ing “Pish!” and, fixing his eyes on the}). jad been seen to go up the hii! tewards 
thick bending and sneaking figure of the intruder,} i}, cross after service; he had been seen at 
08 ;— sald— the entrance of the town in company with 
stor of “T'l] tell you what, Master Leech, the best Christian, just after dusk. Again, y was 
“al |— service you can do Tyrol, is to spread plais-|j.4 that the poor pastor was an infidel, be- 
hough ters for the brave men who want them. How- cause he could speak French; because it 
put its ever, if you have gotten any news of the ene-| 1. remembered that he had once interfered 
hands my sooner than my swift scouts, out with iti, save a Jew pedier from being robbed and 
—and but if it is some town-babble, or any tale-| 1 ajtreated; because he had no fear of walk- 
Litas! bearing against a neighbour, keep it for other ing alone in haunted places; and because he 
1, ANNO» ears than ours, for they are ringing with the}. not seen the black banner of Austria on 
Con. inusic of victory, and would be deaf to all the tower last evening, when it was pointed 
t take other sounds this evening. ie : out to him. And this last thing strengthened 
arer,” * It is a thankless office,” replied Jan, “ to}, ),, charge of treason against him as much, 
rive it serve one’s country, and always a suspected] i¢ not more, than his speaking French. But 
nd go one, an it be not with arms in the hand :—but} |i boing wounded still staggered the honest 
be for. there must be heads as well as hands in alyyip.. ” 
leman war like ours, Andrew Hofer, and the learn-| 4. ¢), that,” cried young Albert, “was in 
ed clerk, father Dominic, will tell you the}... defence of Bavarians ;—not in the battle.” 
st in game.” * No,” said the red-bearded cupuchin; “he 
eeing “ Well, the learned clerk, then, may read preached to me against fighting, the infidel 
hand those papers, for the packet looks as though) oj... J don’t say that he is a coward; for 1 
atefil iteontained dozens,—here, hand it me. Why, believe that he isa frozen man.* I saw a 
ying, what do you mean by bringing it here? Why,} cannon ball slide off his body the first shot this 
do so; it is not addressed to me, but to the pastor of morning; and, I think, this wound is but a 
more St. James’s, Take it away, and all hearty] atch of witchcraft to bind un” 
: late, and kind words to him from us all. How is} “« Well, father Dominic,” said Hofer, “this 
his hurt? Ehope it may soon heal.—'twill be] i, matter for your thought; and as it concerns 
with a scar of honour to him. ..,|holy church, by your counsel and decision 1 
about “For his hurt, it shall do well; my skill shall tes guided.” And with that he arose, 
> ring shall make a good cure of it:—for his honour] anq, going to the corner of the chamber, drop- 
ok:— I cannot so well answer, seeing | have in my ped on his knees before the crucifix, repeated 
only hand proofs that he holds correspondence with}, pater-noster, and went away to the little 
» that the enemy, and knows the colour of their room,.Where it had always been his habit to 
” ° . e 
gee? . _ ... |sleep when busines brought him to Sterzin- 
f Jan It was in vain that Johanna broke in with gen. 
f the her explanation of the matter, to which Ho- Jan Borggler was not quite satisfied with 
ment fer listened with those nods that received it} i46 result of all his zeal, when he found that, 
t cele in all simplicity, and would have dismissed). informant, he reaped no thanks more sub- 
t free all further question of it. Father Dominic} sontial than the sneering acknowledgements 
asses put forth his lean hand, and seized the pack-|o¢ gther Dominic for the great service he 
Ster- et. He was about to break the seal, when! iad rendered to church and state, and the im- 
Borg- the impression caught his eye,—he quickly mediate demand of both watch and ring, one, 
one- decyphered “ Mternitas” and “Concordia,” tir not both, of which he had secretly hoped 
then and, with an invention ready as his melice.|+ jocome possessed of. And could Jan have 
exit. Prononneed ita symbol of free-masonry, and|),.4 she wit to foresee this most probable con- 
, and «clear proof that the poor pastor was a brother sequence of his officious zeal, it is likely that 
ig off of that secret, and, as he termed it, infidel fra-| packet, with its mysterious seal, would 
riotic ternity. Not aman there, from Hofer to the 





hing, youngest, but crossed himself in fear and her- 


* A charmed man. 
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have been consigned to the same sewer which 
had so effectually conceated the discreet leech 
during the battle, and the church and state 
had been no whit the better or worse for its 
existence. 

He knew by the very clutch of father Dom- 
inic, that the golden baubles had found a 
‘hard tenacious guardian; and he slunk away 
cross and like a fool, with one only consola- 
tion—it was clear he had done mischief. 

It must certainly be confessed that the inci- 
dents above related were of a nature suffi- 
ciently strange and unaccountable to attach 
suspicion to the pastor, especially in a time of’ 
such popular excitement as this general ris- 
—" the hateful rule of the Bavarian. 

ore father Dominic had opened. the se- 
cond envelope, the address of which, if read 
up, would at once have exonerated Christian 
from the odious charge of treason, he had de- 
cided to make this paper the instrument of 
his ruin. He knew and detested the charac- 
ter of Meiler; he was aware of the secret ab- 
horrence of the corruptions and discipline of 
papacy; and how, by his example and minis- 
trations im Sterzingen, he had won upon the 
affections of much people. Again, he fear- 
ed lest he should attach himself to the suite 
of the noble-hearted Hofer, and, by his peace- 
ful wisdom and observing penetration, should 
in any way influence his councils, or, what 
more nearly concerned him, should detect the 
selfishness and perfidy of those about him. 

It wae the object of this Jesuit, therefore, 
to Gefer the step he intended taking till Ho- 
fer were gone. As the simple confronting of 
that honest man and the virtuous pastor, with 
that simple truth, which he knew the latter 
would utter in his defence, and insist on by a 
fearless reference to the papers, and a plain 
account of his chance-intercourse with the 
Bavarian, would have cleared all up without 
one thorn to hang a doubt upon. 

Accordingly, when, at the earliest glim- 
mer ot the dawn, the men of Passeyr, with 
Hofer at their head, were mustering for the 
march to Brixen, father Dominic came not 
forth, but sent word to the chief by the friar 
that he was indisposed ; that he had been ex- 
amining the intercepted papers; that they 
concerned not any present or prospective 
movements of Bavaria; that it seemed the 
pastor had betrayed to the enemy the arrival 
of Hofer on the hills, and he had only joined 
the camp as a spy; that it was clearly the in- 
tervention of Hofer’s patron saint which had 
averted the consequences of this treachery ; 
and that to his miraculous assistance might be 
traced the wound of the pastor, and the dis- 
covery of the papers. That these, moreover 
contained proofs that his horrid suspicions of 
Christian being a free-mason were but too well 
founded; that he earnestly begged Hofer 
would not go himself to reproach the traitor, 


their indignation on him, as his life and safe 
custody, for both of which he would provide, 
were of great importance to the interests of 
mother church, 

There was some misgiving in blunt Hofer’; 
mind about the clear establishment of trea. 
son, and how to reconcile that and the wound 
a little perplexed him ; but the charge of free. 
masonry alarmed his pious and humble mind; 
and he felt neither the desire to stand between 
the church and a faithless child of it, nor the 
boldness to do so, even if he had possesed, 
which he did not, sufficient knowledge to sift 
the matter to the bottom. He turned gladly 
from the unwelcome trouble to the brave and 
belted patriots around him, and with loud 
cheers the conquering peasants left Sterzin. 
gen to pursue the proud and pleasant path of 

uty and success. 
here was young Albert among them, 
mounted ona troop horse, the prize of yes- 
terday, the butt of his true rifle resting on his 
thigh, and a leat of laurel shining in his hat, 

Johanna gazed fondly on him, and as she 
stood behind a crowd of women kissed and 
waved her hand after him to the last; but she 
could not but observe that he was too loudly 
cheerful; that his eyes wandered about on all 
sides distracted in their proud delight. [t was 
nature this; he exulted at his early honours; 


in every vein; he was raised above the crowd 
on a tall and snorting horse ; and for the first 
time in his life he wag{master of many broad 
gold pieces, that lay weighty and burning in 
his pocket. 


CHAPTER VL. 


** Heaven calls, 
And, round about you wheeling, courts your gaze 
With everlasting beauties; —yet your eye 
Turns with fond doting sull upon the earth. 
Therefore be sinites you, who discerneth all. 
Dante, Cary’s Transl. 


Wun old Margarita was troubling the head 
of the pastor with her disjointed and unin- 
telligible account of the letter and the gold, 
and of the words between Johanna and Jan 
Borggler, the kellerinn herself appeared not a 
little flurried by what had just passed in their 
guest-chamber, and gave him all the partic- 
vlar of this vexatious occurrence. 

The pastor, with all his reading and expe 
rience, was yet too confident in innocence to 
deem it possible that any difficulty could arise, 
which he could not clear up in a manner the 
most satisfactory the moment he was permit 
ted to hear his accusation, and to see the pe- 
pers on which they were founded. He felt 
certain that these last must have come from 
the Bavarian, with whom he had spoken the 
evening before; he felt curious and deeply 0- 





neither suffer any of his followers to wreak 


terested about the fate of that stranger ; 





he felt his biood beating warm and healthful ’ 
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his principal concern now was, that some dis- 
closure, deigned only for himself, might now 
be made public to many. 

« He isa covetous and mischievous man, 
my child,” said the pastor to Johanna, “ that 
Jan Borggler. I have long known it: but 
he can do me no injury in this matter, which 
two mutes talk with the just Hofer wil] not 
scatter to the wind. I know too that the 
countenanee of father Dominic is against me; 
but sunrise to-morrow will set al] to rights,— 
Good night, Johanna ; go, take your rest.” 

She felt greatly reassurred by his calm- 
ness; and though she had more fears than 
his unsuspicious nature allowed hiin to enter- 
tain, still she had returned hopeful to snateh 
afew hours sleep; and, in the hurry of the 
morning, and simid the bustle of the muster 
and march of the patriots, her thoughts had 
been naturally engaged in the departure of 
Albert, and the pain caused by that separa- 
tiou. 

The tread of these thousands, and their voi- 
ces, soon died away upon the wind, which 
blew soft and light, and in one brief hour 
there were no sounds in the long street of 
Sterzingen, but their quiet talkings of a smal] 
detachment of about forty rustic riflemen of 
Passeyr, who were left as an escort to the Ba- 
varian officers, and destined to accompany 
them to Inspruck ; there, as it was expected, 
to exchange then. 

Johanna now bethought her of the wounded 
pastor, andecrossed over to his house. He 
was ina deep sweet sleep ; his pain of body, 
his anxiety of mind, were alike mercifully 
suspended ; and so softly was nature nursing 
him, that the stir and tumult of the early march 
had not even broken hisstill, refreshing slum- 
bers. Rejoiced at these promising symptoms 
of his recovery, she went away, cautioning 
Margarita to let no one disturb him, but he 
was disturbed; and that soon, and roughly. 

Cries so loud and multiplied, that it seemed 
as if all the camp of Hofer had returned, 
brought the whole household of the Golden 
Lion to window and door, and did the same 
lorevery dwelling near, while from those 
more distant the inmates, now principally wo- 
men and children, flocked hurrying down to 
swellthe noisy crowd that was gagl#ring 
round the threshold of the unhappy pidiétor. 

“ Treason” —* bribery” —* a spy of Napo- 
leon”"—“ a Bavarian crimp”—* a heretic” — 
~~" a sorcerer”——stone him”—* let him be 
riddled like a prize target”—“ he is a frozen 
man—let us hammer him to death;”—these 
Were the louder notes of the infuriate mob. 
There were under tones that swelled the 
inonstrous voice, * who would have thought 
i'— T always suspected him”—* he never 
walks in the sun, he has no shadow”—* he 
hever eats pork” —“ he would not give m 
brother absolution”—* he is a Jew”—* he 
speaks French—”—* he talks to himself.” — 
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There were a few such sayings as “ well, I 
don’t believe a word of it”—“ he is a 
man”—*a good Christian”—“ charitable”— 
“will cry like a child”—“sings all the old Ty- 
roler hymns ;” and together with such a few 
deep-drawn signs, and the sobbings of some 
children he had been wont to catechise. But 
all these softer sounds were overborne and 
drowned by the general and fiend like yell of 
the many ; nothing amid all which was more 
horrible than to see the quick and imitative 
ferocity, both of cry and gesture, im the me- 
rest children. 

The noise was hushed for while as father 
Dominic appeared at the window of Chris- 
tian’s dwelling, and addressed the populace 
inthese words: 

“Good people! St. James, the patron 
saint ot Tyrol, has given us a great victory 
(they cheered for St. James,) and though this 
the unworthy minister of his altar has be- 
trayed his country (they yelled,) and denied 
his faith (they all crossed themselves,) yet 
mother church is tender in her mercy ; that 
which has once beer set apart for her service 
may be broken, but must never be made 
common. <A vessel once chosen by her must 
not, however, be broken by hands unsancti- 
fied ; therefore, give way, as this unnatural 
child ofa still tender mother is brought forth, 
and let no one dare touch him with staff or 
stone. He is under our safeguard, and is go- 
ing to a convent of discipline, where our lady, 
if there be room for repentance, grant it to 
lim!—Long live the Kaiser, and our brave 
Hofer.” 

They rent the air with acclamations, and 
“Jong live father Dominic !” might be distin- 
gnished among their cries. A low lean mule, 
led by a scowling Italian, was now brought to 
the door ;and presently two sturdy Francis- 
can friars came out, bearing in their arms 
the pastor Christian. He was very pale, and 
seemed to suffer great pain as they placed 
him on the pack-saddle. He made an effort 
to speak, but the word “ innocent” was the 
only one that could be heard with any dis- 
tinctness; and this was immediately replied 
to by a thousand voices that cursed him, and 
shouted Guilty, guilty.” One only, one 
bright, one fearless exception there was—Jo- 
hanna bareheaded, and with streaming eyes, 
and hands whose bitter- wringing made for 
her by their piteous pleading a way through 
the mad crowd, ran eager and agonised to his 
succour. “ He is atrue Tyroler,” she called 
out with frenzied loudness, “ a true Tyroler 
-~a holy man--a good shepherd—he is sin- 
ned against, not simning—save him, save him!” 
and she embraced his feet, and kissed them ; 
and a few of his flock, encouraged by her gen- 
erous boldness, cried, “ She is right; she is 
right ; he is an innocent man, a good shep- 
herd;” but the many of the mob crowded clo- 





ser for a gaze at — = glared upon him, 
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savage, as though they thirsted for his blood, 
One of the surly Franciscans tore Johanna 
away ; and the pastor, with grateful emotion, 
entreated her to goaway, saying, * My child, 
fear not; there is One that sitteth on the circle 
of the Heavens. We are all in his sight. I 
am not a prisoner with man only, I am the 
prisoner of God. ‘These bonds are his ap- 
pointing.” 

“ Carry her home,” said father Dominic, 
with anatfected tone of pity. ‘ Poor maiden! 
he has bewitched her. ‘The evil one hath 
possession of her ; and nothing but bell, book, 
and candle may bring him out again. Carry 
her home, J say, sirrahs; and | will give you the 
blessing shall make it safe for you.” A some- 
thing he mumbled over three or four coarse 
women near, who caught hold of the pale 
and still pleading Johanna, and bore her forci- 
bly away; while many of the crowd gathered 
now about her, as though she were that 
fearful thing, a human being possessed with 
a devil. 

The obstacles being now all removed to 
the uninterrupted progress of the victim, he 
set forward ; a Franciscan on either side hold- 
ing him on the saddle, a wretch looking as 
dark and ferocious as an assassin Jeading the 
miserable mule; the execrations of the mob 
following him ; and father Dominic, the mas- 
ter of all these merciful and pleasant revels, 
leaning from the window, with a cruel con- 
tent glistening in his cold eyes. 


CHAP. VIL. 


‘Homo is a common name to all men.”” 
Henry IV. 
Tue handsome and gallant Albert found him- 
self pointed out and admired wherever the 
patriot force of Hofer moved; and the day 
they halted at Botzen, through the earnest 
recommendation of Captain Schlager, the 
Austrian officer attached to Hofer, who dis- 
covered in him the necessary intelligence and 
ambition, he received the rank of lieutenant 
in the Austrian army, and was immediately 
put in charge of a company of the sharpshoot- 
ers of Botzen. Schlager was not discredited 
in his recommendation, for, ina few days af- 
ter, the Count Leinengen pushed a reconois- 
sance to the very gates of Trent. He was 
briskly attacked by the enemy, and compelled 
to retreat. But he effected this in capital or- 
der, inflicting on them a severe chastisement. 
The company of sharpshooters under Steiner 
most particularly distinguished themselves by 
their slow ‘and brave retiring; their close, 
cool, destructive fire; and, where the ground 
forbade cover, the steadiness of their aim, un- 
der near and fearless exposure. They took 
several prisoners, one of these, an oflicer of 
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rank, was engaged, wounded, and captured by 
Albert in person. 

The day following, the whole of the patriot 
force advanced to the attack of Trent, but tho 
enemy evacuated the city without firing ano. 
ther shot in its defence; and ina few days 
more, after much hurry and fatigue, and sone 
hard fighting, which did not always terminate 
on the field to the advantage of the Tyrolers, 
the French general, immediately after the bat. 
tle of Murazzi, hastily retreated from the 
pass, abandoned Roveredo, and quitted thet 
district altogether. 

The force under Leinengen now occupied 
Roveredo, and from time to time, during the 
various operations of the Tyrolese in the 
south, this place was again and again they 
head-quarters. ‘The indolent silk-spinners of 
Roveredo were well disposed to assist the 
cause with “ vivas,” but they were too indif: 
ferent and timid to take arms; nor, indeed, 
accustomed as they were to sedentary labors, 
were they fitted or able to climb mountains, 
and carry muskets, knapsacks, and ammuni- 
tion. There were not wanting, however, 
thousands of'strong and idle Italians, deserters, 
bandits, smugglers, and escaped prisoners ; 
who formed themselves into wandering con- 
panies irregularly armed, under favourite lea- 
ders, and forcing themselves into an unac- 
knowledged and resisted connection with the 
Tyrolese patriots, committed the most despe- 
rate excesses all oVer the peaceful neighbour. 
hood or the Lago diGarda. Count Leinengen 
dispersed by proclamation no less than seven 
of these abominable bands, holding their es- 
ders responsible for their dismission. These 
chiefs he invited to his head-quarters, promi- 
sing them the charge of new levies of Italian 
sharp-shooters, raised and organised in a reg- 
ular manner. , 

The vintners of Roveredo had been plunder- 
ed of wine, or sold it to the men of as many 
different countries and tongues as the armies 
of Austria and France were composed of, ever 
since the year 1795. The women of Rovere- 
do had decked their hair, and painted their 
eyelids, for love, or wantonness, or gold, for 
them allin turn. It was a border-town, with- 
out a country with which, for the course of 
any,one catapaign, they could identify thei 
settle connexion and interest. 

The natural consequence of all this was, 
that they became slothful, sensual, and se!fish. 
They made haste to live—saving was out of 
the question, had it been in their power to 
make money as in peace. They got all they 
could; they spent all they got, for fear of thet 
voracious swallower of all metals, a military 
chest; and whether it was with Austrian of 
French music that a column marched into 
their luckless streets, they always found this 
ostrich in company, ready to digest all mo 
nies, from the ounce of gold to the marvedi 0! 
copper ; therefore, they encouraged all things 
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puppet-shows. _ Not a chattering monkey, or 
a dog on his hind-legs with a toy musket on 
his ‘Soalder, or a common hurdy-gurdy from! 
the mountains of Savoy or ‘T'yrol, but there! 
was a vacantand gaping crowd ready to gath- 
er round it. 

Domestic virtue had been fairly driven out 
from the walls, or drooped in a mournful, op- 
pressive, prison-like seclusion, within a few 
houses, the deors of which were forever shut, 
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script uniform as the Austrian leaders wil- 


fe danced, sung, had an opera, fantoccini, and|lingly permitted and smiled at. Hofer, before 


whom he would have feared to exhibit this pro- 
perty, had marched north again; and he fig- 
ured about the streets in a uniform of green, 
as glittering and inelegant as a profusion of 
vold Jace could make it. But for the buttons 
on it, there was no ether part of this dress that 
could claim kindred with the reguiar army of 
Austria. 

Albert had Jaid aside the simple garb of the 
mountaineer, without attaining to that plain 


the jealousies always fast closed, and often/and severe simplicity of dress which marks the 


curtained again within, 

For the more careless and assailable of the 
citizens’ wives, all but a few stilletto-wearing 
and poison-carrying bravoes had left off being 


true campaigner; but this were a folly easily 
forgiven, if he had not also Jaid aside the sim- 
ple, sober, and chaste habits of the mountain 
life. His elevation had been sudden, his youth- 


jealous of them; and urchins with the fair|ful fame had been early and easy won; he was 
lair of the German, and the brown hair of the/ofa light, vain, inconstant mind ; he was fuith- 


Frenchman, ran about unfathered, and playing 


less and foolish enough to look about him for 


at soldiers, all over the market-places and|the smiles of wanton or of venal beauty; and 


streets of Roveredo. 


he was handsome enough and rich enough, 


0 that man did by nature love virtue !—O}for a time, to find those who would riot with 


that it was the element in which alone hejand rob him. 


Nor was it long before he fell 


could breathe free—out of which he could not}under the influence of a woman, whose heart 


support existence! “ My mountain boy, turn 
away thy foot from those dens of pestilence, 
the gaming-table and the brothel: they lead 
down to the chambers of death. O fatal war! 
0 fatal success and glory, that brought thee 
hither from thine Alpine hut! 

But he did not. Many were the idle hours 
that hung heavy on his hands, and the devil 
soon found employment for him. Such disci- 
pline and drill as Leinengen, and, under him, 
other officers, tried to establish, took up but a 
smal] portion of each day; for the peasant- 
riflemen, though ever ready for the combat, 
were exceedingly impatient of restraint and 
instruction. Albert had a quick apprehension 
in,and great aptitude for, these exercises; 
but the moment they were over, he was per- 
fectly satisfied with what he had learned, and 
felt confident he could remember and apply : 
and his mind immediately broke away into 
idleness and pleasure. {[t was in vain that 
Schlagar, who was a zealous and excellent offi- 
cer, pressed uponhim the importance of impro- 
ving his early advantages of studying war asan 
art. reading histories, learning languages, and 
fitting himself for future promotion and com- 
mand by all diligence in such leisure as he 
could find for study. He gave the thanks of 
assent for all this good advice, and ran off, lea- 
ving Schlager surrounded in his billet by re- 
turns and papers, to take his daily lessons at 
billiards from one Joseph Negretti, a black- 
whiskered Neapolitan sharper, who knew ev- 
ery silver hell from the Alps to the mountains 
of Calabria. 

To be first in every thing was the boy’s 
pride. Well, had this spirit been confined to 
things noble and of true excellence! 


Was as snares and nets, and her hands as bands. 

* Come, young 'T'yroler,” said Negretti, as 
he threw downa few dollars on the billiard-ta- 
ble, “if you learn at this rate, you will soon 
beat your master. I must leave off giving, I 
see; come te my billet, and let us have supper, 
and a flask of the rich wine of Riva. There is 
a bellissima marchessa a friend of mine, who 
wants to hear you sing some of the wild airs 
of your bold mountain-country.” And with 
that he took the lad’s willing arm, who pock- 
eted his dollars with no little vanity, profound- 
ly unsuspicious that he was destined to pay 
them very soon back again, with every quar- 
tino he was worth or could muster, as the in- 
terest of them. 

Negretti had been one of the most consider- 
ed leaders of the wandering companies we 
before spoke of, and he was so popular among 
them, so brave and so intelligent, that it had 
been thought worth while to conciliate him. 
Accordingly he had been earnestly invited by 
Count, Leinengen to come into head-quarters, 
and promised pay, allowances, and rank, proe- 
portioned to the number of men he brought 
with hina; and for whose organization, general 
conduct, and obedience to discipline, he was 
to be held responsible. As the proclamation 
dismissing these wandering companies had 
ereatly embarrassed him, and placed him be- 
tween two hostile armies, allowed to make 
common cause with neither, and liable to be 
shot by either of them, he soon decided on 
embracing the offers of the Austrian; and if 
any thing above selfishness influenced him, it 
was admiration for the bold deeds and brave 
bearing of the peasants of ‘Tyrol. 

Three hundred as lawless ruffians as ever 





The first use he had made of his gold pieces 


Was to equip himself with such gaudy nonde-| corps, were the Tiradores of the circle of Ro- 


were tied together by a name, and called a 
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veredo, commanded by Major Joseph Negretti. 

The Neapolitan, except when thwarted in 
an intrigue, losing at play, or asked to pay for 
any thing, was as good-tempered a fellow as 
had ever been blessed with a fine row if even 
white teeth, sparkling eyes, and bushy whis- 
kers. He liked the company of the young, be- 
cause they were cheerful companions; had 
the pleasant handsomeness of their age; and 
combined with these recommendations, be- 
cause they were ever most easily pigeoned. 

There perhaps, however, had seldom, if ever, 
fallen in his way a youth he really took a 
more sincere interest in than Albert. The 
exploits, the promotion of the lad, and the 
galiantry and intelligence with which he fil- 
led his post, delighted Negretti; and perhaps 
he would have done any thing to serve him, 
except sparing him as a pigeon. This he 
could not do: he might aid him when ruined ; 
show him how to plunder others, when strip- 
ped of his last dollar; but while he had in the 
world a broad gold piece, that Negretti should 
spare him was as impossible as that a hawk 
should refuse its quarry, or that a hound 
should gambo] with a hare. 

He had soon scented the prize troop-horse, 
and the plundered gold, and had determined to 
possess himself of both. This, however, he 
could easily have effected at the public bil 
liard and hazard tables: it was not at all a 
pigeon of that consequence or note which 
called for the assistance of his ever ready ac- 
complice, the self-styled marchessa. 

He asked Albert home, simply because he 
liked him ; and his mistress was curious to see 


a youth of whom so many spoke, and so much 
had been said. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


* Draw, draw the curtains there— 
My love and I must sleep.” 
The Fatal Union 


In a small pretty chamber, the long windows 
of which opened upon a baleony, and which 
looked out upon the swift and rippling Adige, 
with a garden of aromatic shrubs beneath in 
the foreground, and the rugged and dark 
mountains of Riva beyond, Albert and his 
new friend found lamps, and cold game, and 
baskets of luscious fruit, and flasks of wine, 
all ready upon the table. Negretti gave him 
a clair, and passed into another chamber, 
calling alond “ Lorenza.” He returned, and 
with him such a woman as dazzled the sight 
of the young mountaineer, and troubled while 
it delighted him. Lorenza Cantonati was 
above the middle size, and looked not verv 
young; but if enchantment in its awful and 
fearful power was ever the gift of woman, it 
was hers. Her black and glossy hair was 
parted on her forehead, and thrown careless 


back, not in curls or bands, but in rich Juxy. 
riant volumes, with the wave of nature, ay 
it hung in waving tresses on her fine falling 
shoulders; her eyes were black and Jarge. 
and wild in their expression, like those of {hp 
Lybian Sibyl; her nose strongly defined ; he, 
mouth as expressive nearly as her eye; fie; 
form was of the most perfect proportion: her 
dress was white with the exception of a cor. 
set of orange-coloured velvet, with lacings 
of like colour; her arms were bare to the yery 
shoulder, where ribands of the colour of he; 
boddice looped up the full muslin; a cross of 
topaz sparkled on her white bosom ; and large 
ear-rings of gold flashed pendant from te. 
neath her dark tresses; a stra!) Venetian slip. 
per, and stockings of white silk with open 
clocks, showed to advantage a foot and ankle 
the smallest. 

She held forth her fair hand to Albert, say. 
ing, “I have always an open hand for tie 
brave.” He took it timid, scarce touching 
the delicate wonder, at which he smiled, and 
they sat down to supper. 

Albert had a native grace and quick ob- 
servation, so that, though all this style and 
the customs he witnessed at table were new 
to him, he watched Negretti, without seem- 
ing to do so, ate as he did, drank as he did, 
and even as he so peeled the fig and so divid- 
ed the pomegranate. In education he was 
probably Negretti’s superior, so far as a little 
book-learning went; for he had been taught 
Latin well by the curate of his parish, and 
those long evenings of winter, when snowed 
in, he had relieved his making of nets, and 
carving of toys, by reading whatever books 
his father had, or he could borrow from the 
curate. But Negretti had read men, and 
seen life, and he could play his part on any 
subject, from the history of a throne to that 
of a picture, from the conduct of a war to the 
hanging of a robber; so that Albert hung 
upon his lips as though he were an oracle. 

“ What fine paintings those must be !” said 
Albert, looking at two that hung on the wall. 
“ Not atall fine, my young hero; they are 
copies, mere daubs.” 
“ But the subjects are same as the orig'- 
nals, surely; the figures are placed in th 
copy as they are in them.” 

“ Yes, yes, the story is told; the group is 
there, but no drawing, no colouring, no ‘it 
pery, no expression, no life; a copy reseli- 
bles an original as a corpse does a man; how: 
ever you are so far right; for an unaccustom- 
ed eye, those copies are better than you con 
monly meet.” 

* What are the subjects?” asked Albert. 

“ Wiy, the one is Ariadne abandoned by 
Theseus in the Isle of Naxos.” 

“ And the other,” said Lorenza, isa noble 
lady of Rome, Tullia, driving over a deal 
bedy.” 

“Oh! I recollect,” cried Albert; “I have 
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1 luxe. read of this horror, over the body of her own) forth silver tones, and with silver-sounding 
e, and —E father; and, moreover, she raurdered her first} words she soothed the pity, and wound up his 
falling husband.” _ fyoung heart to love and rapture. He feilta 
large, If the youth could have seen the expression] sort of new care and trouble as he gazed upon 
of the of Lorenza’s eye at that moment, it might,| her, and sighed, and looked confused. 
d; her J perhaps, have saved him from her; but he} She asked him triumphantly for one of his 
e; her did not. She leaned over near to him, and home songs, one of his mountain airs: he 
n: her assed her white arm over his shoulder to|stammered the excuse, he could not collect 
2 cor. reach a lute, which lay on a marble table be-|courage for the effort, he could not sing after 
lacings hind him. As she tuned the strings, “ And|her, he did not think he could ever bring him- 
re very do you know,” she asked, “young cavalier,|self to sing in her presence. She did not 
of her the old story of the other picture! a tale re-| press it; she had heard strange tales of the 
TOSS of peated in every age, and every nation, and| power of the Ranz de Vaches among the 
1 large every hamlet of those nations—Woman for-| Swiss, and she feared that, with the image of 
m be. J saken, and man perfidious! Young as you|his mountain land brought powerfully before 
in ship. are, | dare say you have left some girl at/him, chaste virtue might return and com- 
1 open home breaking her heart, and spoiling her|mand him back, while return was yet within 
| ankle fine eyes for you.” his power ; but his grieved angel had left him. 
Albert coloured, and the dullest observer} “ You remember,” said Negretti to Albert, 
t, say. might have discerned that his eyes rested upon] “the lesson I gave you the other day. Rouge 
or the some invisible and absent object of attach-|et noir is a game so easy that not a clown in 
aching ment. He sat silent, and shame was with|all Lombardy but can play it; and I will let 
d, and him; he felt that things present, and deceittul|you into the secret of the betting another 
pleasures, had turned him from the pure faith | day. Come, there is a table to open this night 
ick ob- of alover. And, as in his spirit he saw the/at the Albergo della Croce. Come, youth, it 
le and fair fond looks of Johanna, his heart smote|is time; we have had enough of this singing, 
> new him, anda chill crept upon his flesh. Lorenza, for one evening.” 
seem- It was a relief to him when Lerenza struck| ‘You are not very complimentary,” replied 
e did, the chords of her lute and sung. As though} Lorenza, with a bitter smile, fer she saw that 
divid- the oracle had foretold to her, as to the sirens,| lie had observed, and liked not, the warmth 
@ was death, if any youth should listen uncharmed|of her interest ii the young Tyroler; “but, 
i little to her song, she breathed into it a melody so} perhaps, this brave youth has not thought so; 
aught tender as lulled the listener’s conscience to ajand I believe he would be safer listening to 
i, and perishing sleep, and Albert again forgot the|my lute than to the shuffle of cards and the 
rowed true, and chaste Johanna. He raised his|rattle of a dice-box.” 
3, and eyes; those of Lorenza were bent full upon} “Nay, Lorenza, cards and dice may fill, and 
books him, and the fire in them burned soft the|can at worst only empty, the pocket; the 
m the while; he looked towards Negretti, who was|cannot curse with their love, or kill with their 
1, and booking some cunning bets, the sown seed of|hate; they can neither kiss nor stab.” He 
L any a morning hour’s laughing and artful conver- laughed as he uttered this, and spoke so quick 
> that sation in the café; and he could not but re-|that Albert did not catch what he said; but 
to the mark that Lorenza threw contempt into the|he saw that it was not received with a smile 
hung glance, which following the motion of his|by Lorenza, fora slight paleness came over 
le. eyes she herself directed towards Negretti. |her, her lip quivered, and she bit it, and she 
* said Lorenza, a woman of strong passions, felt}said nothing as they went out together. 
wall. captivated so far asaCirce might with her| The very morning after this visit, the 
y are destined prey; she saw that there was yet a|troops made a forward movement, and Albert 
freshness of character in the youth before her,| was present under Leinengen at the assault 
origi- he was handsome and brave. Any where she|of Bassano; but although he again behaved 
n the loved to make an impression; for it at once] with an intelligence and ardour which obtain 
gratified her vanity and her cruelty. Here,|ed for him notice and praise, he felt not any 
up is for awhile, it was yet a milder and more un-|longer the patriot throb in his bosom,—plun- 
o dha. governable fecling; she resolved upon pos-|der was uppermost in his thoaghts, He had 
eselil- sessing hin gotten reputation ; he wanted money to su 
how- Her flying fingers now flew lightly over|port it. Shortly after the Tyrolese returned 
stom the strings to lively Venetian measures; and|from this expedition, and took up their quar- 
| CORI her playful air, her clear and brilliant voice,|ters in the city of Trent, there was a Jew in 
the comic and magical rapidity of her utter-|the suburbs who counted out upon his table 
ert. ance, astonished the youth into delight andjtwo hundred dollars toa young Tyroler in 
ed by laughter, his cloak at midnight, who had previously 
Again she changed ‘the strain, and sung|pulled out of his pocket two watches, some 
noble the lament of an exile deserted, desolate,jrings, and a gold chain; and cunning Isaac 
dead alone in a foreign land, and he sat with down-|was smiling to see that, what between the 
cast eyes that were suffused with tears.|plunderer’s ignorance and shame, he was ale 
have Again she swept the chords, and they gave|lowed to put his own price upon them. 
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The intimacy between Negtetti and Albert 
subsisted till, a favourable opportunity offer- 
ing, friend Negretti stripped the youth of his 
last dollar, made him stake his prize horse, 
won it, rode it home the same evening, and 
laid him under a very heavy burden besides 
in the shape of a loan, to pay one maravedi of 
which, without he sold the lace off his jacket, 
er turned house-breaker, he felt to be impos- 
sible. He was sitting alone the evening af: 
ter this bankruptcy of purse and friendship, 
meditating a flight north, and joining Hofer 
again as the simple peasant, armed for the de- 
fence ef ‘Tyrol, and of laying down the rank 
and station he could no longer hold without 
becoming a by-word and a derision, when the 
door of his chamber opened, and Lorenza 
stood before him. There was a strange flush 
upon her cheek, and a light of wild brilliancy 
in her eyes. 

“You are ruimed,” she said; “I know it. 
You are a beggar; you are worse ;—you are 
in debt, and toa cold and merciless creditor. 
So much for your preference of the music of 
dice and billiard-balls! What do you mean 
todo?” 

“ Return to what I was,” said Albert, “but 
a few short weeks ago,—a hunter of the Alps. 
1 shall throw up the rank they have given me; 
they cannot take from me the merit that won 
it. And with that I shall join Hofer asa 
simple rifleman,—a man among the rest,—one 
of the crowd out of which dame Fortune lift- 
ed me, as it should seem, for no other end but 
to mock me and throw me down again.” | 


riedical Library. 


no, as one above me, of a different order, on, 
to whom I must appear rustic and awkward, 
and therefore I did not care to press myself 
into your company.” ° 

He looked her m the face as he spoke, tj) 
she dazzled him, aud he was forced to drop 
lis eyes upon the ground. She had a black 
Venetian dress, with deep cuffs of white Jace 
vandyked, anda white faldetta* on her head. 
She had so managed the folds of it, as to dis. 
play to all advantage a narrow antique circle, 
of gems, which, whatever might be their real 
value, shone like diamonds, and made her 
bandeau of black and glossy hair to show 
beautifully rich beneath it. With this, and 
her flashing eyes, and the warm glow of her 
whole countenance, to which the blood, as it 
came and went,—though it never gave any 
colour more deep than the faint red on a sun- 
ny peach,—lent an unspeakable brilliancy, 
she sat, a conscious Delilah, a triumphant 
Jezebel. 

“Others may belong to their base lords; 
not Loienza Cantonati :—she is not the slaye 
of any man,—but she wants a slave.” And 
then she changed from a scornful tone to one 
light and cheerful. “She wants a cavalier 
servante; andhe must be respectful, devoted, 
brave, handsome; and, if he be a little rustic 
and awkward, and afraid of me, why, my 
pleasure in him shall be the greater. In 
short,” and she rapped her fan upon his chee 
imprudently, “it must be Albert Steiner, the 
young Tyroler;—now, then, take your cap 
and sword, and perform your first service,— 


“You cannot return to what you were,”|conduct me home.” 


said Lorenza, with an expressive look; “you 
cannot.” 

The head of Albert sunk upon his breast, 
and he felt the terrible truth of those melan- 
choly words. 

“And it is not fit,” she added, “that you 
should; you are marked out for a higher and 
a happier destiny; and I know a person of 
some autherity and influence, who has both 
the power and the will toserve you. Sit 
down, brave youth, and take courage ;—mat- 
ters will turn out better than your fears would 
shape their issue.” 

With that she put her hand upon his arm, 
and, with the general pressure of a woman, 
made him sink obedient upon a chair, she also 
taking one sat by hisside. She threw all the 
captivation of her artful witchery into the 
smile and glance with which she asked, why 
he had never once visited her since the eve- 
ning he supped with Negretti at Roveredo. 

“{ was never asked a second time,” said 
Albert; “and { thought that Negretti had 
some strong reason for it, as he always turned 
the subject if 1 named you; and never, by 
any chance, mentioned or alluded to you him- 
self. But, lady, I have not forgotten you, nor 
would it be possible; only I thought of you 
as one belonging to another, and, whether or 


“Impossible !” said the confused and stam- 
mering Albert, thongh he was evidently flat- 
tered and excited; “impossible! I am as little 
disposed to go into the presence of Negretti, 
as he would be to suffer my company.” 

“T tell you I will take no refusal ; I came 
forth to fetch you. it is my saint’s day—I 
always make ita festival. I have prepared a 
table of danties; and their is wine to give you 
courage, amd to smell of flowers and incense 
to make my chamber pleasant.” 

Still Albert hesitated ; but she boldly threw 
her arms about his neck, and he suffered him- 
self to be led away. She leaned close and 
tender on his arm; and after passing, by her 
guidance, through four or five narrow streets, 
they came to a large house, and going up one 
noble staircase, entered a good-sized chamber, 
furnished with a deep rich crimson damask, 
which covered the walls and every sofa or 
chair in it. It was lighted with large wax 
candles in al] branches. There was a table 
laid with a cloth like snow, and cold and de!- 
icate viands, and fruit, and wine; but there 
were only two covers, 

“ Where,” said Albert, “is Negretti!” 

“ Oh, he is not at home,” she replied: “he 
is gone a long journey.” 





* Venetian mantilla. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


« J Jearned in Naples how to poison flowers ; 
To strangle with a lawn thrust through the throat ; 
To pierce the windpipe with a needle’s point ; 
Or, whilst one is asleep, to take a quill 
And blow a litdue powder ia his ears.” 
Edward Il. 


« Wuere is Negretti gone?” said Albert, 
the following morning, as he jeaned over a 
balcony by the side of Lorenza, who was tun- 
ing her guitar. 

« Where !—Come and see.” 

She took his arm playfully, and led him 
into the chamber, where they had just been 
taking chocolate. There lay a wasp upon the 
salver dead. She had killed it, as they strove 
together for the pleasant privilege of taking 
away its little life. 

« Where is the wasp that buzzed about our 
ears at breakfast?” asked Lorenza. 

“ Why, surely you do not mean that Ne- 
gretti is dead !” 

« Even as that wasp.” 

“ How, in the name of mercy, did he die! 
of what? and when? 

“ Notof a broken heart, for he never laugh- 
ed more heartily than when he came home 
riding your horse, with your last copper in his 
pocket; and not of a lost appetite, for he 
never ate a heartier supper than that even- 

ing.” 
“ How lightly you speak of his death. You 
are jesting; he is alive, and well, and will 
soon return.” 
“Tam not jesting—Negretti is dead.” 
Albert, for the first time, suspected foul 
play; and turned pale, and trembled with all 
the agitation of horror. 
“ Senhora verteny A said he,” “tell me 
who has done this’ and how I may avenge 
him? surely it was not—no, that could never 
be—it is some accursed duel. Has he been 
dealt fairly with?” 
“Very,” she replied. “Say, Albert, if 

your rifle was in your hand, and you saw a 

man behind a rock taking a deliberate aim at 

your life, would not you be beforehand with 
him, and have the first shot ””’ 

“ Assuredly! but that is war—battle—fair 
fighting.” 

“ And is there no fighting but in war? and 
none that is unfair? What dangers so great 
asunseen dangers? How do you know that 
there has not been a stiletto whetting to do 
its office on you within these three days! or 

a cup of wine drugged ready for your stirrup- 

cup? 


“Do you mean, Lorenza, that Negretii| what I would do for you. 
has been killed in fair duel? or do you mean|the world. 


that he has been murdered in cold blood ?” 
“ His blood was not cold; nor mine either. 


He was a cursing when he died; and I was 


standing by.” 


The Tyroler. 
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intoa seat. Lorenza was alarmed. Indiffe- 
rent agshe felt at being guilty, she wished not 
to be thought so blackly sinful by a newly- 
chosen paramour, in this, the spring of her 
desire for him. She fell upon his neck ;—she 
kissed him;--she sobbed ;--she wept. Her 
hair lay loose upon his breast. Her white 
arms embraced and strained him to her bosom. 
“It was for you,” she cried—* for you.u— 
Your death was already resolved upon by Ne- 
gretti—the hour was at hand—the stiletto 
sharpened. You would have died that very 
night, if Negretti had not felt heavy and slee- 
py after his supper. That care was mine !— 
| have been your guardian angel, Albert— 
my precious youth—my life-—-my all. Come, 
let us to the inner chamber:—you are not 
well! You must lie down awhile !—this faith- 
ful bosom shall be your pillow.” 
Colourless as the wall, and passive as the 
couch beneath aim, he lay in a stupid horror, 
unconscious of her caresses. His mind was 
away upon the rugged Brenner, looking at a 
simple maid, chaste as the snow around, and 
fair as the pure heaven above. He held her 
hand—he heard her voice. The mountain 
breeze rustled in a pine over their heads, as 
though it would attest their vows; and its 
rude bark, gilded by the sun, showed two 
names linked by a mystic knot, “ALBERT-Jo- 
HANNA.” 
Fiom this vision of bliss and hope, he awake 
to the fuil consciousness of what he now was, 
and where, and with whom. The spot- 
ted shake would not have been east from 
his neck with a shudder of loathing more sud- 
den and more chill than was the fair arm of 
Lorenza, 
“You cannot be a woman!” he cried. “It 
is some juggle—some cheat. I have heard 
my grandame tell of sueh. Save me,save me. 
Mother of Merey—-there’s no blood upon me 
yet.” And he kneeled as he spake, and hid 
his face im his hands. 
Lorenza bit her lip. Hate and desire—re- 
sentment and the wildness of prepossession 
strove for one dark moment in her bosom. 
She dropped on her knees before him; ane 
forced down his hands, and gazed up into his 
eyes with a look of passionate imploring. 
“Is it alight thing which I have done, 
youth,—the saving of your life? Is it a light 
price that 1 have paid for you? Dost thou think 
[ would have done these deeds for any one but 
him whom the stars marked for me !—You are 
mine, my handsome love; mine! There is no 
one on the wide earth would do for you what 
I have done; nor is that a thousandth part of 
You do not know 
You tremble at terrors of your 
own shadowing. Kiss me, and forget the 
dead, as | do.” 

Albert sprung to his feet, and spurned 
her. 





Albert trembled very excessively, and sunk 


“Away with your bloody hands, woman. 
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Nay—touch me not again. 


thee, and how to avenge Negretti.” 


You are a mur- 
deress !—I am but thinking what to de with 
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| “ And was it for me you did this dreadf,) 
deed !—It cannot, may not be! Say that j 
was not for me;—that it wasa deadly quar. 


She rose and approached him. There was rel—jealousy—revenge;—say any thing— \),; 
a deadly paleness upon her face; and a smile} not that I was the fatal cause.” 


more terrible than that of paleness. 


She saw her opportunity :—the fury was 


“T'll help you with a story for the Gover-' gone—the fiend was again enchantress, 


nor,” she said. “Tell him that Negretti won 


“For you, for you only! Earth held n 


your last dollar Wednesday night, and in a other thing wouid have tempted me to an ac 


few hours after died in his bed ; and tell him,!so bold, so wild ! 


Did not | hear your name 


that o’ Thursday you slept there to keep Lo-! on every tongue !—*‘ The brave 'T'yroler !— 
renza company. Ha! my young innocent, ‘ the handsome Tyroler!’ And did you no 
’twill be a pretty tale, and true; one, too, if look at me, the night you were lrere, and | 
told by me, might hang your honour in the sung for you, as if you could love and wo 


wind for the rude crows; or, inmercy to your me if there were but opportunity ! 


Well, | 


yonth, provide you with an oar anda chain have saved your life, and made this opportu: 


for as many years as fate might spare your nity; and we have been happy. 


life—and a black galley for your world.” 


You will not 
\leave me, Albert!—You cannot—you must 


“ And better so,” cried Albert;—-“ such not ?” 


death were a rclease ; such world a paradise 


to one escaped from your arms.” 


| Again he sunk upon the couch, and, in a 


So speak- tone of anguish and bitter self-reproach, ex. 


ing, he crossed to leave the chamber, but she claimed, “ 1am more guilty than you! Your 


laid her hand on him, and witha look of aw- 


ful power compelled his further stay. 
« A word with you, young innocent, 


Sin is great, but | have been the miserable 
cause !—He meant, you say, to kill me '- 


Do| Well, it is not quite murder,—but yet— Oh 


you pray o’ nights !--1 know you don’t—you! Heavens! woman, you were as_ cheertu| 


didn’t last night. 
mandments or one? 


gate of Heaven. 


sowed the brave Albert. 
and added, that you had the heart of a hero 


in battle, but the hand ofa robber after it;— 
that no peril daunted you—no booty came 


amiss to you. Did he belie you?” 
“ Fiend!” cried Albert; “ let me go forth.” 
“ Nay, not yet. You thought, last night, 


that Negretti lived ; you thought I was his 
wife—belonged to him, was your phrase.— 


Ha ! ha ! Lorenzo Cantonati belonged to him. 
Well, | have heard men say the injury you 
last night did Negretti is deadlier, deeper 
than any stab of steel; but it seems you don’t 
like murder quite so well as the other crime 
—--for your conscience, that slept through a 
wakeful night of guilt, is squeamish this 
morning, because there is one villain on this 
earth of knaves and fools the less. Nay, 
start not. My conscience gave me no trouble 
—nor ever does—nor ever will. It was joy 
to me to save you, boy; and, while he was 
sharpening his stiletto for your precious life, 
I was drugging the wine-cup for his eternal 
sleep. And I would have poisoned a thou- 
sand such, before I would have seen a dagger 
crimsoned in your young blood.” 

Again, towards the close of her last speech, 


Were you taught ten com- 
Ilaugh at you Chris- 
tians heartily—nine joints of the sweet cane 
you break, to suck the syrup ofa broken law; 
and keep one whole, as a little passport at the 
They tell me that in Bas- 
sano you plucked a watch from out an old 
man’s fob ; and that he fell down in the street, 
and was trodden to death by those that fol- 
Negretti said so ; 


when we sung last night at supper as though 
it had been a wedding, and no care upon 
your mind.” 

“And so it was a wedding. It is not a 
priest makes one; and for Negretti, I never 
loved him! For many years | have disliked 
him ; and, since I have seen you, I have ha- 
ted him. Is it not enough to make one hap- 
py; think you, to put off chains of iron and 
put on garlands of roses with the man I love! 
Albert, look at me! You called me murder- 
ess:—look at me! Is this the form--are 
these the features—these the arms of a mur- 
deress !” 

And having so displayed them as to in- 
print their beauties atresh upon his  feverisl 
mind, she entwined her arms about |i, 
close as the clasping ivy will hug in its pois 
onous embrace some tender sapling, then 
gazed tenderly in his eyes, and murmured 
—* say, rather, of a frantic and devoted we- 
man.” 

What’s in this human beaaty, that gives tt 
sucha deadly damning power ! What's in the 
soft voluptuous life of sinful pleasure, that s 
brief aseason of indulgence as a little montl 
of time can petrify the teeling ! Was not the 
serpent manifest! Could Albert be again en- 
tangled? Surely it is true, that sin, when seen, 
is hideous! There was blood upon her hand, 
or in it the dark and drugged draught of livid 
death. Nay, but she leaned with look ad- 
miring him,—then bowed her head of beauty, 
and, with alabaster neck, fawned on him. 
Irresolute he sat; and fascination, taught by 
Satan’s self, did its sure work upon him. fle 


her voice changed to the impassioned tone of| lingered, till he was effeminately vanquished: 


fondness ; and, when she paused, there were 
tears dimming her bright eyes, and sighs heav- 


—the “fair enchanted cup, the warbling 
charms” had power on him. That evening 





ing her bosom. 


again he laid his head upon her lap. 
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~ cuted pastor seek the sweet solace in his suf- 


- for wickedness on the wide earth, rising like 


Did Johanna pass that night upon her knees! 
_—In the farm where bis crippled father dwelt 
were they lifting hands to Heaven for him? 
Did Christian Meiler, the afflicted and perse- 


ferings of pleading at the throne of mercy for 
the youth, for whose weakness he trembled ! 
_Or did the united prayers of ail who mourn 


incense up tothe mighty Intercessor, avail 
to procure it, tifat the tallen should be raised ! 
The Circe, who had begun her awfully- 
transforming work upon him slept profoundly 
—beautiful to look upon, she slept. The 
golden beams of the newly-risen sun shone 
upon the painted blinds into the crimson 
chainber, and gave a tone of colouring to her 
pillowed cheek and spreading arm more me!- 
low than a Titian ever fancied. Albert lay 
wakeful, and something bitter in his thoughts; 
just then, from the opposite side of the river, 
beyond the garden, he heard singing; his ear 
did not at first catch the air. ‘They were the 
voices of men, but there was no mistaking the 
wild and well-known chorus. They were 
Tyrolers: it was “ Die Gamsen.” “ The 
Chamois,” that they sung. Tle stole softly to 
the window, which was open, and listened, 
without drawing back the blind, lest he should 
awake the sorceress, Lorenza; but, by the 
side, he could discern the singers: they were 
washing at the river-brink, and he recognised 
them for two fine brave lads of the riflemen 
of Botzen, in their peasant-dress, whose sober 
and regular conduct in quarters. and whose 
steady courage in the field, he had noted with 
amingled feeling of dislike and admiration. 
Again, they sung, loud and cheerful as the 
lark above them, “Der Alpen Jager ;” and 
after, as if the rise of their spirits produced 
the fall, they sung, with a plain unaffected 
melancholy, * Das Schweizer Heimweh.” 
Preacher did never so break into the heart 
of man with a conviction of sin, and with the 
consciousness of utter degradation, as did this 
morning carol of two virtuous devoted youths 
into that of Albert Steiner. It found no vent 
in tears,—tears would have been too sweet, 
too comforting in their very flow : his feeling 
to the eye, would only have been evidenced 
bya sad and contracted brow,—by a colourless 
cheek, a pale and quivering lip, a trembling in 
the limbs,—such as is observable in man after 
a night or longer season of hard drinking. He 
could not shed a tear,—bnt the solemn moun- 
tains on which he had hunted the chamois and 
the rock-goat, oftentimes alone, although they 
frowned, were still to him as fathers. “ I will 
go back to them,” he whispered to his soul : 
softly he gathered up his garments—softly he 
glided out of the chamber ;—and when Lor- 
enza awoke she was alone with her father 
Satan and with her sister Sin. 


The Tyroler. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“ Resort there is of none but pilgrim wights, 
Tuat pass with tembling foot and panting heart.” 


SouTraweg.. 


Tuere is a valley, on the Italian side of the 

Passeyr Thal, situate not many leagues from 

Bormio: it is remote, and lonely, and little 

known. It isa narrow and black abyss, a migh- 

ty cleft in the Alps. 

Two massive ridges of naked stone, of eve- 

ry sombre hue, which the strata of that deso- 

late region present, rise on either side of a 

brown and troubled torrent, which falls in 

thunder from the rocky summit of a mountain 

at the head of the ravine, and hurries its an- 

gry course along the rugged and obstructed 

channel at the bottom, with a fierce crest of 
tawny foam. For half a league, or more, it 

roars along this rude and broken bed; and, at 

length, forcesa passage out between two tall 

cliffs, of a frowning and terrific aspect, dis- 

parted, long centuries ago, by its strong fury. 

The name of this river is the Fredolfo; and 

the valley is known to such as sometimes 

hunt along the Alpme range which overlooks 

it, by that of “The Valley of Despair,”—a fit- 

ting designation. ‘There is not a pine-upon 

the heights immediately above it to break the 

desolation, not one pallid or stunted shrub 

upon its walled sides, not one patch of ver- 

dure in its sunless depth to relieve the eye, 

and take a weight off the gazer’s heart; and 

yet there isa habitation in these solitades,— 

a human habitation,—Christian that should 

be, for a cross surmounts it; nor is it a silent 

one, for there is a melancholy bell to note the 

cheerless hours. 

It wason the evening of the second day of 
his departure from Steringen, that the poor 
pastor, exhausted with fatigue and worn with 
pain, arrived on the suinmit of one of these 
unmense and precipitous ridges over which 
the mule-path lay, when he heard this bell.— 
It swung out heavy and mournful, as though 
to mect him in his misery, and deny him hope. 
Early in his sad journey he had asked a ques- 
tion: none had replied. The surly capuchins 
had walked constantly by his side, but they 
had said to him—nothing; to each other—no- 
thing. The Italian mule-driver had never 
spoken: not even in the solitary hut, where 
they had passed a comfortless night, had a 
word been uttered. Since they started, he 
had heard no speech more articulate than his 
own sighs, and the panting sobs of the broken- 
winded animal on which he rode. 

He Jooked down to discover whence the 
bell!—which first struck the hour, then tol- 
led for vespers. 

Several hundred feet below him, he espied. 
a grey and narrow bridge, that spanned a 
fearful chasin, in the depth of which, far, far 
beneath, rushed the wild river; and close by 








its side, on a narrow ledge of salid rock, arose 
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the square and turretted building, which, 
from its gloomy aspect, solitary site, belfry, 
and cross, he at once knew to be the prison- 
convent whither they were conducting him. 

They were a long time winding down the 
devious and rocky path, which described a 
wearying zigzag of sharp angles to the very 
bottom. 

Strange what man can endure, and what 
crnelty will make him! Here was Christian, 
a subject for the sick-bed and nursing tender- 

ness, shaken to agony by the quick doubling 
round of the mule at every sudden turn, and 
by the Jow inclining forward of her head and 
shoulder asshe descended the dizzy steep.— 
Still, here was rest before him,—even a dun- 
geon gives that; and he was seeking some 
slender reconcilement in the thought. 

Onc only being they met in their long de- 
scent. This was a goutherd, a youth about 
twenty, if such miserable being can be called 
a youth. His head was bare, his hair thick 
and matted; he had blear eyes, and naked 
feet, with blains upon his ankles; a robe of 
rustyeblack, the cast-off vestment of some 
monk or priest, with cow] or hood torn away, 
was bgurel about his waist witha cord of 
rushes. Just as they had passed tie bridge, 
he rose up sudden from his lair, and stared 

upon thé party in dull and vacant silence.— 
His few goats were scarcely to be discerned 
among the huge buttresses of the Alp above. 
What they found and fed on the eye could not 
discover, for there was no colour of vegeta- 
tion amid the masses of stone. These were 
indeed of varied hues, red and even green, 
here striated deep blue, there spotted black — 
but all dark and ferruginous. 

Although, for:a long hour, they must have 
been in sight of the convent, the gate was 
shut; and many minutes elapsed after they 
rung the bell before any one appeared. At 
Jast the iron-studded door was opened by a tall 
bony figure, in the black habit worn by the 
lay-servants of monasteries. His look was 
pitiless and morose; lie seemed about fifty ; 
countenance and features dark, the cheeks 
hollow ; and, what contributed not a little to 
increase the horror of his appearance, he was 
perfectly bald; and, by the whiteness of his 
head, it would seem he had only very recently 
become so. Ile never spoke a word to any 
one of the party, but stood still till the capu- 
chins had lifted Christian off the mule; and, 
as he could not walk, they also carried him 
into the convent. The lay-brother who had 
received them led the way slowly before 
them down a dark passage of stone, lighted 
by a feeble lamp; the back of his white head, 
without a single hair on it, looked to the eye 
of Christian fearful and cruel. He remem 
bered having once seen in the shop of a 





French print-seller in Padua a familiar of the: 
inquisition of Spain so painted, and he shud-| 
dered with a strange and undefined apprehen-; 
sion. 





Ilis conductor opened the coor of a eel 
small, indeed, but very lofty, and walled wt) 
stone. He did but point to a mat, where) 
the capuchins laid their burden, and then tho, 
all withdrew. The key turned grating jy 
the wards, and Christian was left alone wit) 
his reflections. It was too dark for bir 1, 
examine his cell, now that the door wag 
closed. 

He was wearied; and, as sleep stole upon 
him, was sensible of the wish® that he might 
wake no more. He did not long repose ;—}y 
what kind of noise he was disturbed he ws 
not at all aware; but, when awakened, his 
first impression was, that he was in a churc) 
assisting at the midnight service. He sat up 
on his mat; there was a dim light, as of 
lamps, illuminating his cell; tt came froma 
small lattice, or screen, some twenty feet a- 
bove him. He felt the chill air come downy 
from it; and by this, and the chanting of the 
service, which he now distinctly heard, he 
judged, and rightly, that it communicated 
with the church of the convent. 

By this mournful light he was enabled to 
examine his ceil. There was a large cruci- 
fix on the wall; a table with a skull upon it; 
and above, pasted upon the wall, a large dis. 
gusting print, coloured, representing Saint 
Catharine of Sienna scourging herself with a 
whip of knetted cords. Upon the floor of bis 
cell lay some heavy chains, a scourge, a black 
mantle, or rather a coverlid of sackcloth; and 
in the corner was a large earthen vessel. In 
the door of his prison was a wheel-box: it had 
been turned in with his food, a slice of coarse 
heavy bread, and acup of muddy water. 

He had scarce time to ascertain these cir- 
cumstances of his condition, when the service 
in the church ceased; a sliding shutter, 
which, by its sound, he judged to be a plate of 
iron, was passed over the small open screen 
above, and he was again in total darkness. 

He groped tothe wheel-box, and, feeling 
for the cup, quenched his burning thirst, ate 
some mouthfuls of the bread, lay down again, 
and was again blessed with sleep. Early in 
the morning he was awakened as at midnight; 
but now he perceived, that, before the siiut- 
ter was removed, there were two or three 
blows struck on it by a heavy rod of iron, pro- 
ducing a fearful vibratory sound. Five times 
each day, and once in the middle watch 0! 
night, this ceremony was repeated, and then 
only conld the prisoner discern the objects 
round him. The light was always the same 
—adim and feeble lamp light. 

The horror of this imprisonment was ver 
great. Christian never heard any sounds, but 
the chant of the officiating priests. He 
could distinguish three different voices, bit 
they were only variations of one monoionols 


and nasal tone ;—all equally disagreeable to 


the ear, and oppressive to the heart. No 
sounds did he hear but this chant, the gong- 
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like stroke on the iron shatter, and the grant- 
ing turn of the wheel-box. He never caught 
the echo of a single footstep when his food 
was brought or his cup taken away ; he could 
hear no foot fall in the church. The roar of 
the Fredolfe had been a welcome music. I{t 
was indeed heard, bat, from the position of his 
cell, came to his ear like that continuous un- 
earthly murmur from beneath the ground, 
which is so subdued, so doubtful, that fancy 
half persuades herself that she has made the 
noise she listens to. 

Christian was unhappy—was wretched. 
But fur a deep sense of relivion, a belief in the 
Divine Intercessor, and a firm persuasion in 
the Divine conduct and the mysteries of Prov- 
idence, he had gone mad. 

There is no torture to be conceived of like 
this torture of the mind—this working upon 
the imagination—this wearing down of the 
bodily strength—this beating upon the weak- 
ened brain. If, at times, he could feel power 
to pray—could lie upon his mat; at times, 
possessing his soul in patience, feel calm, re- 
conciled, resigned ; at others, his faith would 
fail him. Satan would buffet him, accuse 
him, taunt him with hypocricy, idolatry ; 
with the lust of the flesh, and of the eyes, 
and of the pride of life; would represent his 
present state of punishment as sent in wrath 
by an angry and implacable Deity, as a mere 
foretaste of certain and everlasting woe; or, 
at other times, would present the sackcloth 
and the scourge, and tempt him to try the 
purchase of heaven by penitential stripes, and 
the well-pleasing sacrifice of human agony, 
covering its raw and bleeding wounds with 
a shirt of hair. 

Once, as oppressed by silence, darkness, 
and temptation, he called aloud for some one, 
any one, in mercy to visitghim in his cell; he 
was answered by a harsh voice that seemed 
close to him. ‘There are gags in this holy 
place,” it said, “for reprobates like you.— 
Commune with your own heart, and be still.” 

The speaker designed any thing but mercy 
er comfort, but an angel, a minister of grace, 
urged home to, Christian the sweet council 
with which hireprover closed Lis reply. He 
did so. He communed with it closely, look- 
ed in upon its diseases, and saw that it was 
well his ways, that were not good, should 
thus be brought to his remembrance; well, 
that his way was hedged up, that he could 
not go after his vain heart’s loves, or could 
not find them; well for him that he was 
chastened and corrected; well for him that 
he knew, in his soul’s sickness and his mind’s 
sorrow, of that great Physician, for whose «id 
none ever cried in vain, and without whose 
aid, all wisdom and philosophy, so called, that 
sage or sophist ever taug!it in their proud nur- 
series of art, had failed to give one millionth 
portion of the support and solace which a pure 
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now bestowed on Christian. The baffled 
tempter fled from him, and the Dove of peace 
descended to his boson; and kneeling in that 
dark dungeon before the face of a reconciled 
Father, the light of heavenly hopes broke in 
upon the gloom, and his snirit in silence sang 
its praise. ‘The same melancholy sounds, the 
same trying and never-varied circumstances 
of lus blank imprisonment, marked to his 
outward eye and ear the sad procession of 
his life; but now, if the unbidden tear did 
start, if the sigh did swell his poor heart, he 
could ery with confiding Jove,—“ Thy will 
be Jone.” 


CHAPTER. XI. 


“ Whois it in the press that ealls on me? 
Thears tongue. shrtler than ail the musie, 
" Julius Cesar, 


Cry, ‘ César." — 
Tne sacristan of the church of the Francis- 
cans at Insprack was, for the third time in one 
year, dressing the altars and shrines for a fes- 
tival in honour of the 'T'yrolese arms, at an 
early houron the morning of the fourth of 
October, Heaps of fresh-gathered flowers 
and festuons of leaves with those of the vine, 
the oak, and the laurel curiously interwoven, 
lay upon the pavement of the aisle. He and an 
assistant, with two or three urchins of | oys,who 
are always, upon such occasions, glad, happy, 
and contending for what they are to do and 
to carry, were engaged in the cheerful lJa- 
bour, whena young ‘T'yreler, dusty and way- 
worn, came into the church, and falling upon 
his knees the moment he entered, performed 
his devotions with a sunken head and with a 
whispered fervour, either not seeing or disre- 
garding these preparations, After a while 
he rose, and walked forward for the purpose 
of kneeling again more in advance, and re- 
peating the usual prayer, and so by humble 
and successive approaches to draw near tothe 
high altar. 

The old sacristan, whose face was not at all 
of that sallow cast usually seen gilding about 
among aisles and altars, lighting or extinguish- 
ing tapers, and changing vestments and altar- 
clothes, but had those blushing and pimply 
honours which told plainly that, as often as 
he could, he gladdened his heart with some- 
thing stronger than water, eyed the youth 
with no little impatience, while he kneeled, 
and, as he came forward, stopped him very 
abruptly. 

“This church, my young sinner, won't 
serve your turn to-day. We don’t want an 
tears or grave faceshere. We want holiday 
smiles and good singers. There'll be no con- 
fessing here to-day, nor any where else in the 
whole place, without it be at the Capuchins.- 
There, go out with you, and turn to your left, 





and simple faith in him, and his great office, 





and on to the left again.” 
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* Why, master, what is going on? Is ita 
saint’s day?” 

“ A saint’s day ! no; it’s something better 
than a saint’s day,—it’s a hero’s day! It’sa 
festival in honour of old Andrew Hofer—1 
call the man old, though he is some twenty 

ears younger than myself, because I like him. 

drink his health four times a day in com- 
mon, and to-day I shan’t count glasses, be it 
four times four; so, as I said before, jog your 
way---this is the house of feasting.” 

“ There’s no honour can light on Andrew 
Hofer, but [ll rejoice with all good and trne 
Tyrolers; ’tis a pleasure, and a right, and a 
duty,—but a man may have sorrows of his 
own for all that,” said Albert. 

“ That's true, lad, but a man may gulp) 
them down, if he will, in a cup of good li- 
quor ; and I counsel you, go do this at the 
sign of the Golden Grapes hard by, for you! 
have such a woe-begone face, as i!l suits with! 
the song they’ll soon be singing;” and with) 
that, little heeding the solemnity of the place, 
he began the merry lay of “ A!l enk Nach- 
barsleuten,” 

“ Why, | guess,” said the youth, “ there 
have been some changes among your neigh- 
bours since Jast Easter doings here.” 

* To be sure, to be sure—the world is al- 
ways wagging; perhaps the tree has been 
shaken a little more roughly than usual—but 
the apples must all fall sooner or later. I 


may 





ae What can’: be cured 


Must be eudured, 


That’s my way of thinking, and that’s what 
Pll stick to.” 

“ Well, friend, that does not seem to have 
been Hofer’s motto, or we should have been 
sending dollars to Munich, and conscripts to 
France, and you would not have been dres- 
sing up that altar for this festival.” 

“ Umph, umph; well, curse all care and 
thinking—-laugh and grow fat—that’s what I 
say, and that’s what I’]l stick to. You're a 
likely-looking young fellow enough, if you 
had but got colour in your cheeks. [ tell 
you go to the Golden Grapes, and get a red 
face.” 

“I suppose you speak from old acquain- 
tance and some experience.” 

“ Forty-one years, come next Hallowmas 
eve, have [ daily drank the Kaiser's health 
and my own, with that worthy little (1 call 
him little, by reason he’s short, though he is 
as round as one of his own butts,) Paul Rich- 
ter, that was, and that was host of the Gold- 
en Grapes, now no more. He thrust his fool- 
ish head in the way of a cannon-shot last 
August, and it was broke, you see, off, as 
one may say. He'd too much heart for his 
head, or it would now be, like mine, safe on 
his shoulders. He has got honour, and I have 
got his house, where you'll find his widow, 
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my wife that is, ready to serve you with a ray 
of good liquor, and a word or two of her mig) 
with it.” 

* Why, you blow hot and cold: I though; 
you drank Hofer’s health as a patriot and , 
nero. What's this but honour!” 

“ T'}l tell you what, honour is not for jj 
men. Paul was short, fat, and sixty-three: 
and I am lean, lame, and sixty-eight: so I haye 
nothing to do with it, but praise those thet 
have it, as we back game-cocks or dogs jy 
a bear-garden. But [ love old Hofer be. 
cause he’sa publican; because he sells wine, 
and drinks it; because his word is like gol, 
and better than the seal of the Kaiser jj. 
self, whom God bless nevertheless ; in fact, | 
know no fault in him, but the one,---neyer 
was amanthey say without a fault.” 

* What’s that?” 

“ He trusts my black masters a little to 
much, and he is ioo much given to wearing 
out the knees of his breeches on church paye- 
ments.” 

“ Ah! friend, thougn the first may be his 
loss and his weakness, ‘tis the last that is his 
gain, and his glory, and his. strength—his 
help now, his hope for ever;” and, as he 
spoke, the youth burst into a flood of tears, 
and, turning away his face, hurried fast out of 
the chureh. 

“ That fellow,” said the amazed sacristan, 
“has lost his wits or his purse. None but 
the mad or starving cry in that fashion, or 
pray o’feast days;” so saying, he returned to 
the light and cheerful work before him, hum- 
ming over the merry tune of “ All enk Naci- 
barsleuten.” 

No sooner had Albert—for it was he,—to 
sooner had he got away by himself among the 
lime-trees in a grove, close on that suburb, 
than he fell upen his face, and sobbed aloud ; 
but it was not long ere groups of peasants, 
all in their holiday clothes, all wearing flow- 
ers,—the youths and maidens singing and 
laughing; the children running wild and 
noisy before ; the old ones following slow, 
and with smiles, behind;——began to pass him 
by. He was forced to check his weeping, 
though he in vain struggled to look gay, as he 
answered their greetings, which were given 
with right good heart, because, by his rifle 
and dress, they knew him for countryman 
and defender, 

“Ah! me, the innocent are gay,” said Al- 
bert; the lark is gay. 1 was wont to be gay 
myself a few short months ago, but it is pest, 
gone: I feel loathsome to myself, I fear that ! 
look so to others, As man, I feel myself de 
graded ; and patriot isa hallowed name [may 
not take. The good alone can be patriots. 
He was not sorry to be summoned away frotl 
these reflections by the loud and joyous accls- 
mations of the people. As he bent his steps 
back towards the church of the Franciscans, 
he saw them fast crowding into it; «nd from 
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he joyful cries, and the close press, and the 


frequent utterance of the name of Hofer, he 
Fiudged that the patriot. chief had already 
entered. 


His heart could no longer leap, 
his limbs refused to run, but in the noise and 
bustle of the show, he hoped to find some re- 
lief, some momentary forgetfulness. 

Although Albert was born a peasant, yet he 
was a child of the mountain ; had been alone 
with thoughts among the glaciers; had read 
books, and listened to the curate’s tales, as he 
sat by the winter fire; and, now, in a few 
short months, he had lived much, and fast and 
fearfully. Peril aud honour, pleasure in its 
madness, sin in its sweetness and in its suffer- 
ing, he had proved them all, and of all there 
was nothing remaining to him but the black 
and painful sting of remorse, 

Almost the instant he entered, he got a 
sightof Hofer; and though it was only in pro- 
file that he saw him, and the patriot kneeled 
in front of the tomb of Maximilian, with his 
eyes devoutly fixed upon the ground, yet Al- 
bert quailed for fear, and amid the hot throng 
felt cold. ‘The church was alive with the 
multitude ; al] heads seemed gay. The hats 
of the women were wreathed with flowers, 
and the bare heads of the men made glad 
movements; even the bald shone happy, and 
there was more turning about of all than 
there shou'd be with creatures on their knees. 
The venerable abbot of Wiltau wore a kind 
smileof joy, as atthe solemn moment of that 
day's ceremony, he bent to invest this prince 
of peasants with the chain and medal sent to 
him by the descendant of Rodolph of Haps- 
burg ; and the dear children who swung the 
pots of incense, were receiving in their big 
and beating hearts impressions never to pass 
away. 

Albert alone stood cold; the bliss around 
seemed no more communicable to him. They 
sung the hymn of praise ; his tongue clave to 
the roof of his mouth, and felt dry ;—but he 
gazed at Hofer with a fixed, intense interest. 


The Tyroler. 
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him, and one of that sad and stately band, — 
for Maximilian, on the tomb above him, kneel- 
ed not more statue-like than Hofer. The past 
monareh of the land, and the present acknow- 
ledged father of it were there before the mis- 
erable Albert. It was a solemn presence.— 
Here Leopold the Pious—there Leopold the 
saint—looked severely on him. With the 
grave and hope-denying countenance of sor- 
row, Philip the Good pointed with his bronze 
hand to the earth beneath; while Rodolph, 
with coronetted helm, and beaver up, frown- 
ed fierce upon him, and raised a gauntletted 
hand, as though to strike the appointed blow. 
Guilt made a coward of him and he trembled, 
although pressed upon and encircled by num- 
bers, as though he had been alone, in this sol- 
emn temple, and these spectral forms all an- 
imate, and commissioned messengers of 
wrath. 


The last responses had been made,—the 
last hallelujahs borne up on the breath of the 
praisefu] congregation there assembled ;--and 
noW, as the procession moved again, and the 
crowd poured forth into the sun, and while the 
organ was swelling with the last glad exult- 
ing tones with which it closed the service of 
the festival—even now, as Albert was about 
to leave the church in search of some lodging 
for the night, a gentle voice whispered wel- 
come in his ear. He turned——and the frozen 
fear about his heart burst and melted into the 
flood of feeling which, on the instant, rose and 
fell warm with a delicious sorrow, from his 
weeping eyes, as he pressed to his bosom the 
pale and happy Johanna. It was but a mo- 
ment that the tormentor had spared him,—it 
was but a moment that Johanna, all wonder- 
ing at his sudden and sad appearance, but yet 
rejoicing to embrace him—enjoyed her sweet 
delusion, or he his sweet forgetfulness.— 
With a wild and haggard air,--Albert re- 
leased himself from her tender and innocent 
arms, 

* Leave me, Johanna! Jeave me!’ he cried. 


He would ‘have given existence to be able to|« | had forgot—I was thinking of old times 


shed a tear: he could not. It seemed to him 
as if Hofer was close to the gate of heaven, 
and he in the regions of torment. 


Around the 
church was ranged astern and solemn compa-|the fond girl. 


—but they or the like of them, can never 
come again to me.” 

“ Why, dearest Albert, what is this 1” said 
* You are not well, the war is 


ny of tall statues: the figures were male and|j/ling you—it is rest you want.” 


female; the male, mm armour all, or kingly 


*“ Then, Johanna, | want what I shall never 


crowns; the females in royal robes, that fell! haye.” 


in large and massive draperies of bronze ;— 


“ Yes, Albert, here, to-day, in the house of 


all imaging forth departed spirits of renown, my sister in-law; and I will nurse you.” 


kings, heroes; the mothers that gave them 


* Johanna, that can never be. J tell you, 


birth; the wives that shared their bed and|there is no more rest for me, here or here- 
grave; the princes and the daughters born to} after.” 


them. A melancholy majesty sat upon their 
features; their eyes, though wanting specula-| wicked to talk so. 


“Do not talk so wild, my Albert. It is 
I can see well enough 


tion, looked at the noble Hofer, as though} what is the matter with you. You are worn 
they welcomed him to glory, but yet mourn-| with weary marchings, and long watchings 


fully, as thongh they saw the shadow of his|in the dark chill nights. 


I have thought of 





coming death. Already, to the eye of Albert| yon, and prayed for you many a long night of 
he seemed separate from the living, all about] wakefulness.” 
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* You might as well have prayed for Judas 








bling away from them in haste and terror, [| the™ | 
or Barabbas!” —- and the expression of his} “flo for a stewed kid!” cried One ; an © them 10 
countenance, as he spoke, could no longer be |“ Ho for a drink of goat’s milk” cried ay, Fee rece’e 
misunderstood. It was Albert, indeed, yet} ther; and away some four or five of them , [EE bee? ! 
not Albert ;-- another, and yet the same. Jo-| chase. ~ respect 
hanna’s changed also, at the first entrance of, “It’s a priest,” said one ; “don’t you see hic FE deep FE 
the thought that Albert had committed sin:}black robe! What, ho! you shaven raven, * Fatt 
she stood aghast and wild ; but after, ina few} stop, or I'll send a winged-word shall ma. sound ¢ 
moments, with a look of love, compassionate-| you.” lers, hea 
ly sad, she took his hand in hers, and made| “It’s not a priest,” said the other; it's, up,—" 
nim kneel with her; and there, in a mournful | goat-boy,—I can see plain enough.” for we 
but firm voice, she renewed her vow, and} “I'll bet youa dollar it’s a priest.” F hungry 
again plighted him her troth. But Albert} “ Done! and it’s no priest.” symbol 
spake never a word—it did not seem asthough| “Stop! you black raseal!” he shouted jy not har 
he heard or heeded her. Suddenly however, |the frightened boy, who continued to fi: | tian he 
as if roused to recollection, he sprang upon|* stop! or I'll make a death’s head of you,” prior ¥ 
his feet, and said, “ No, no! Johanna, that is|  “ Ele’ll be out of sight in two minutes more,” ) ted. 
all past—that can never be; the withered/said his comrade, and knows a hiding-place, cool le 
hand has done its work. I see it now. Ah !) I'll warrant me.” age, 
yes, Johanna, I feel it clasping me—my| “He'll not reach it this time,” said the firs in bro 
heart is ice — my blood will never run warin speaker ; and with that he levelled his piece naked 
in.” And, so speaking, he leaned against) and fired. whisp' 
a pillar, with closed eyes, aghast and motion-| ‘A capital shot,” shouted the captain, as their ¢ 
less. he came up; * the fellow dropped like a re-ent 
Even the red-faced Sacristan, who was|stone.”—And away they both ran, crying— words 
coming up with some cold unfeeling words to} Halves,” “ No halves.” ; loss 0 
disturb them, was touched by the piteous} ia few minutes they came back to their treme 
sight of two youthful persons looking sc mani-| comrades, loudly laughing, and one of them “—_ 
festly wretched, and he tendered his aid tojholding on the muzzle of his piece a rusty austen 
Johanna, to help her in leading the unfortn-|and tattered garment, and its belt of rushes, their 
nate whither she would, which, as he joined them, he cast among them. - 
‘They pretended to shrink from the touch of it, oc 
and threw it from one to the other, like boys re 
at play, with the merry cry of—* None of my ese 
CHAPTER. XII. child! None of my child !’—And so the ray- pai, 
ged robe, stained with the blood of a human om 
« Fi st Envy, eldest born of He'l, imbrued life, was finally flung, with a far jerk, into the ste 
Her nando ba bland, an ‘ ae ted peed bey i Fredolfo, and carried down the turbid torrent, pre 
And God abhorred ; with violence rude tobreak and out of the Valley of Despair, into some pany 
Pix: tweaks wae of ee greener one below, to be the prize and play- a 
Beilby Porteus. |thing of some other shepherd-boy, hooking ! at 
minnows with a crooked pin on its pleasant me 
“Is it Tyrolers or Frenclimen we are to-day, banks. ; 2 pan leg 
Captain? Is the cry ‘Kaiser Franz’ or ‘Napo-| They had just arrived within musket-shot ww 
leon” said the foremost men of a rude band |°f the convent; and one of the party had, by a frot 
to their leader, as from the rocky height above skilful shot into the belfry, set the bell swing: cay 
the valley of the Fredolfo their keen and plun-|/" nd ringing, when the door opened, and re 
der-hunting eyes caught a glimpse of the con- the prior, preceded by four peal pe 
vent, in its gloomy depth. footed and bareheaded, carrying lightet 4 the 
“Why, my tale it looks like No-man’s dies, and himself bearing the host, came forth ye 
Land, and is as much our right as the air we|*® meet the intruders. Not ten of the whole 
breathe; but, for form’s sake, we'll take it in|2d but stoppd, and fell upon their ee th 
the name of the Great Napoleon.” And, with and doffed their hats, and bowed their heads, 
that, the wandering company, which consisted and thumped their shaggy bosoms, and crouch- * 
of about a hundred ruffians, in blue, grey, and ed before these priests as hounds before the in 
green uniforms, the witnesses of their deser-|huntsman with his whip. ie a 
tion from the corps of all nations, and a few in Among those who did not knell aod . ’ li 
peasant hats and jackets intermixed with them|20Ni, the leader, who stood far oe ’ vd al 
descended the rude zig-zag with a light and|ling. But he who had just killed the g thie 0 
springing step; and their shouts and laughter | boy kneeled formost, and muttered prayers t! 
made the mountain echoes al] about then: glad fastest. Poe ‘Fay Saas 8 
and busy. * My sons,” said the prior, “ you must 1 ‘ , 
Just as they had passed the bridge, they {eter here; this is the house of eer on ; 
heard the faint tinkle of a goat-bell, and saw|Ptayer. The erring children of Mother © ae i 
the miserable goatherd and his charge scram-|®"@ here placed by her tender care, to reco 
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them to her -maternal bosom, and reclaim’ 
* them in their wanderings. No layman is ever purchased joy. 
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should follow on the instant, were a cheaply 


Weeks, of which he had lost 


received within these walls, por ever has all count, had rolled by since his confinement ; 


> been; in all wars these solitudes have been and he started at the sound of his lon 
voice as he now shouted aloud, as he t 
to attract the attention of the rude visiters of 


respected, nor has any warrior violated the 


silent 
ught, 


“Father prior,” cried Frizzoni,-at the the church tothe convent. But the shout,which 
sound of whose strong voice most of the knee- he fancied loud, fell back into his cell; and, 


lers, having finished their devotions, looked 


if heard at all without, was mistaken for some 


up,—*its only a night’s lodging we want; cry or other than it was, and never heeded. 


for we have come far, and are foot-sore and 
hungry. 


symbol to the altar, and replace it; we shall approached his ceil. 
: relief,—no visitor ;—he thirsted, and had no 

suffer.” ‘he water,—nor had he broke bread the whole 
she was preven- day of agitation. 


not harm you, further than your own Chris- 
tian hospitality shall 
rior would have s 
ted. “ Bertelli, M 
cool Jeader, “ guard the’p 
again.” And with that two sturdy fellows, 
in brown jackets, with broad slouch hats, and 







i,” proceeded their! 


father safely in owed his liberation. 
for access to the various cells were concealed 
in so curiousa manner, that marauders might 


Two, three, four hours passed away: no 


We pray you carry back that holy one had replied to lis call,—not a footstep had 


Evening came: stil] no 


It was, after all, to woman’s feeling that he 
The passages contrived 


naked and tawny throats, stepped forward, and run all about the convent without alighting 
whispered some words that were magical in on them; but as the unhappy women, men- 
their operation, for the priests faced about and tioned above, sat at supper with Frizzoni and 


re-entered the convent. It is possible those 
words contained some brief intimation that the 


his favourite comrades, they thought upon the 
captives; and with benevolent and earnest so- 


loss of their lives might be the end of any ex-|licitude besought the chief to leave his wine- 


treme obstinacy on their parts; and being well | 
accustomed to enforce the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance on others, they were now passive in| 
their practice. 


cup and their embraces, to release these mis- 
erable sufferers. The lovely Thais might 


have envied this coarse Margarita the looks 
and words of blessing with which she was 


Before many hours had-elapsed, there was’ greeted at each miscrable cell, as, torch in 
a change within the convent walls of no slight’ hand, she led the way of Frizzoni, who, half- 


nature. The goalers were slain, or had fled ; 
the half of Frizzoni’s band were drunk ; some 
were rioting, some asleep, some gambling, 
some loudly singing; four French deserters 
were dancing a cotillion in the church, to the 
music of a cracked violin and a guitar with 
three strings, which two of their motley com- 
pany played upon; and Frizzoni himself, hav- 
ing secured the most portable and valuable 
portion of the booty, was solacing himself in 
the prior’s cell, with two or three of his privi- 
leged associates, over some flasks of the best 
wine of Lombardy ; while a couple of wenches 
from Bergamo, who had been found among the 
captives, and in no way showed aversion to 


‘tired, half-intoxicated, had been with consid- 


erable difficulty induced to move‘a step in fa- 
vour of the wretched inmates. 

Seven such captives were found, from grey 
hairs to mere students just out of their boy- 
hood. But our business is with Christian, a 
youthful man when brought hither, but now, 
by some twenty week’s confinement, stépped 
on to all appearance twenty years. Of his 
hair, always weak, much had fallen off, the 
rest was perfectly grey; there were lines: 


and wrinkles in his face ; and there was little sq" oy 


fear that any thing but quick-eyed hate or 
quick-eyed love should recognise him now. 
When the light blazed into his cell it blinded 







the change, were enlivening the party by/him, and it was some minntes*before he could 
songs, less modest and seemly than befitted|see and thank his deliverer, which he then 
the sanctity ofa prior’s cell and a lonely mo-|did through his tears. When, however, he 
nastery. attempted to walk, he fell down feeble and 

It was not till the pastor Christian heard faint. But this woman, although of that un- 
the church filled with loud and blaspheming | happy and abandoned class the world pass 
voices, that he was able to acconnt for the!daily by in seorn, had milk of compassion in 
unusual circumstance of the mass at noon hay-'her breast, and did her work of mercy,—as 
ing been omitted ; and though something like! woman does all she undertakes,—completely. 
a gleam of hepe now broke in on him that de-! le was put to bed in a cell with a warm fire 
liverance was nigh, yet it was faint, and he in it, a nourishing and restorative bouillon 
almost doubted whether, through the agency | was prepared for him, and given by her own 
of such evil and lawless spirits, any gift, even| hands, and a cup of hot wine was added ; 
that of liberty, could be a blessing. But it is/and the old man, as she called him, let fall 
such a thing to breathe open air of heaven, | tears upon her hands, as she ministered to 
and look up at the blue sky ;—that to gaze him; and gave her his benediction, and stretch- 
gain on any scene of nature,—to look once ed his r limbs thankfully on the first bed 
more upon the sun,—even though death | they had pressed for months, and praised God, 


‘ 
. 
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and slept profoundly, sweetly. Nor was some world to share human sympathies, to fee! ani f 












reward withheld by pitying Heaven that’ be felt for. 3 eo 
night from the merciful harlot. She found! The band of Frizzoni marched to Bornio, E> i | 
Frizzoni filled full with wine, and buried in and thither went Christian also. A number Jee pr k 
a deep and unbroken slumber; she trode soft- of lay-dresses had been found in the convent: se 
ly and lightly all aboui, ventured on an “Ave” with one of these Christian had been accor. [e- nd 
before ' ay down, lay pure, and thought dated, and thus disguised he could venture o, By ‘ rd 
with bitter regret and virtuous melancholy a few day’s rest and convalescence at Boriyio, pt 
on her days of innocency and peace, through- before he again turned his thoughts and rh 4 rt 
out a wakeful night of salutary sighs. face to the beloved spot from whence he |jaj < m 
Christian awoke the following morning! been so craftily and cruelly torn away by 4 - ne 
most wonderfully refreshed and invigorated ;| wily and deceitful enemy. eo 
so much so, that, at noon, he was enabled ee rk 
to sit upon a baggage-mule, and accompany wT 
the march of this lawless freebooter, when ' fall 
he quitted the convent. The last act of his XI. - h 
followers was to fire it in as many places as j at 
they could; and to judge from the volume of: ** Thus con: ciene make cowards of us ail, 3 Me. 
emose, Saket with fame, which, imuing}  {,'vickied o'er with the palocast of thoucht gulf 
from the building, enveloped it as in a cloud Hamlet. , 
of fire, and continued to burn with increasing a 
fierceness as the party slowly wound up the; Tree times the brave peasants had deliver. con 
rocky path that leads from the valley, it ised the vallies of the Inn and the Eisack fron frie 
not improbable that every thing was consum-|the columns of French and Bavarians whic! wi 
ed by the flames, and that nothing remained | had invaded them; three times trusting that it: 
of that hateful prison but the naked and black-/ their bloody work was‘done, they had dispers- pa 
ened walls of massive grey stone, as they ed to their mountain homes; for a fourth tine dot 
are seen in their unpitied desolation at this they assembled in force upon the mountains bla 
~. above luspruck, which city was again in tie the 
t isa terrible besom of destruction, war; possession of the Bavarians, towards the end we 
but it is a consolation to feel that in its angry of October. vit 
sweep it sometimes cleanses the fair earth of} In this their favourite position, where they fel 
foul and polluting stains, and sometimes had gained two brilliant victories, they were pS 
brushes fromvour sight, as though it were rub- again gathered around their noble Hofer; but " 
bish and dust, some iron and strong hold of tie rocks of Mount Isel were uever again to fe 
papal tyranny or kingly oppression, that has, echo their shouts of triumph. ro 
scemed to dety and despise mankind. The night preceding their last contest was he 
Although Christian deeply felt that “the dark, windy, and wet; they lay about their 
wrath of inan’ worketh not the righteousness! smoky fires chill and dispirited; a settled me- k 
of God; although he shuddered at the impi-|lancholy sat heavy on their hearts. One told <| 
ous jokes that were bandied from mouth to how his patron saint had been seen to shed fi 


mouth on every side of him, among the rude} tears; another, how as he made a forced marci 
and reckless men around him, as they turn-|to join them, and was journeying after sun- 
ed, and laughed, and gazed back upon the |set, he had distinctly seen the. image of our 
» burning convent; yet he could not but view| Lord on the cross bow down its head in sor- 
its destruction as a crime of man, to the Ci a They had no provisions to cheer and 
instrument a sin, a danger, perhaps unto!comfort their hearts, but a seanty stock of , 
death, but overruled by Divine Wisdom to!biscuit: they had very little armmunition; they 
the punishment of wickedness and vice, and| whispered to themselves and to each other— 
for the benefit of the church of true wor-| God is against us: we are punished for ou! 
shippers. sins: we shall pass unker the yoke of Ba- 
It isa hfe from the dead to exchange the, varia.” 
dungeon and its dark roof for the open day | Such were their presages: and the battle 
and the bright clear heavens; to feel yourself} was lost before it was fought. 
at large; again a part of that creation which| Some fifty yards in front of a wooded knoll, 
the sun daily warms and gladdens; to hear| which overlooked a deep and gloomy raviue, 
the voice of nature and of time, in the sound | that separated the advanced posts of the T)- 
of the torrent, and the crumblingof the moun-|rolese from those of the enemy, Albert stout 
tain’s side; to hear goats from the pointed| sentinel. 
crags bleating to God for their food, leaping| The band composing the picquet had mace 
happy on a tuft of herbage, and friskipg plea-|a sorry fire beneath the trees on the side ol 
sant and playful in the sun. The heart of|the knoll, which, by its faint pale gleauis oe- 
Christian swelled and beat rejoicingly in his|casionally made the huge pile of rock behind 
boson. He forgot, he did not know that he|it distinctly visible, although at other mo- 
_was grey aud wrinkled. He was again in the| ments, it was shrouded in darkness ; not a star 
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glimmered through the black scud above, 
which the mountain wind drove wildly along, 
and it raved and wailed among the trees and 
rocks fearful to hear. Albert, no longer 
prave, listened, as though it spoke his doom, 
and his brain became giddy with tremendous 
apprehensions, As the wind blew loud and 
gusty across the ravine, every now and then 
it brought with it the hoarse challenge of 
some sentry of the encmy’s. 


The Tyroler. 


There was althe camp of their enemies, 
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collected close, descended lower, and burst in 
a deluging torrent of heavy rain. Every bo- 
dy on the ground was drenched with it; and 
when the dawn broke with an ominous sky of 
windy red, it found every one stiff and chill. 
Nothing buta confidence of victory does, un- 
der such circumstances, warm and animate a 
nost about to engage. This confidence the 
‘patriots no longer felt: it was transferred to 
The French 





something in the sound resolved and tierce,|and Bavarians advanced to the attack with a 


as though they panted for the day-light and the 
work of slaughter. 

There can be no situation conceived more 
full of horror than that of a being convicted 
in his own conscience of guilt, knowing the 
wages of sin, and fanéying himself hunted by 
his evil spirit to the awful brink of that great 
gulf, into which he must immediately be cast 
unpardoned and without the hope of mercy. 

The shade of Negretti stood before him, 
conjured up by his diseased’ fancy; full of 
friendliness it looked; smiled, as the man 
was wont to do in life; took his hand, shook 
it; and then—a change came over the coun- 
tenance; it grinned ghastly, hurried Albert 
down a mountain side, as it seemed, to a 
black, cold, lonely lake below. ‘The pace of 
the phantom was terriffically rapid. Albert 
would have clung to the mountain base; it 
yielded—crumbled—plunge he must ;—as he 
fell, loud Jaughter shook the solitude. He 
saw no more,—but he heard them laugh, Lo- 
renzaand Negretti; and his wild shriek of 
fear was stifled by overwhelming waves that 
rolled over his shivering form, as burning and 
hot as the lava of A&tna. 

The band around the fire in the wooded 
knoll started at the appalling sound of his 
shriek; some of them snatched lighted brands 
from the fire to scare the fiends of darkness, 
and went in haste to the spot. They found 
Albert on the ground, pale, speechless, hair 
on end, and big perspiration on his forehead. 

“He has been attacked on his post,” satd 
one; “he has seen a vision,” said another; 
“he is bewitched,” cried some; “ he is acow- 
ard,” said one blunt old peasant; “ nay,” cried 
a female who joined the group in haste and 
trouble, “he is unwell—very ill— fitter for « 
sick-bed than a battle-field,—but he would 
come.” There was a pale and beautiful ear- 
nestness in the manner ef Johanna, to which 
all gave way; and he was lifted up, and borne 
back by some of his comrades, and laid be- 
neath a tree; and Johanna, and some other 
women who were there attending on their 
husbands, succoured him, as they might, 
chafing his hands and temples, and regard- 
ing him with a strange mixture of fear and 
compassion. 

For an hour or more, just after this occur- 
rence, there was a fall of the wind; and tine 


very fierce resolution, Large clouds of skir- 
mishers, supported by their reserve columns, 
pressed forward to one vantage-ground after 
another, with an ardour that would not be de- 
nied. ‘The opposition, that was not swept 
away by their tire, yielded to their bayonets, 
and knoll after knoll was crowned with Bava- 
rian or French tirailleurs; but every one of 
these was an altar of liberty, where a few 
selfdevoted victims might be found,—men 
who despaired of resistance, and would not 
survive defeat. But for the brave men about 
him, who, considering himas the palladiam 
of their land, forced him back from one post 
of peril after another, Hofer had fallen upon 
this last field. ‘The Tyrolese, however, on 
the whole, no longer fought according to their 
wont: they turned about in large bands from 
a position, while the enemy was ascending 
it; and ran, with hopeless eyes and haggard 
looks, to some other in their rear. 

Wes it, indeed, Albert that fled first among 
the fugitives, as they crossed the bridge over 
the Eisach, and scrambled through the thick 
brushwood up the steep rocks on the southern 
side of it !—It was. 

She saw him, the pale and wretched Johan- 
na, as, With a weary heart and step, she her- 
self passed the bridge im company with the 
last brave party, that was manfully disputing 
every inch ot ground as they retired. She 
knew not how she came among them. It had 
been a scene of confusion and bewilderment 
from the very hour when, in the night, the 
wiid and piercing cry of Albert burst upon 
her startled ear; and, but for the protection 
and guidance of an elderly peasant now with 
her, she would have lost her way, and been 
left a defenceless prey to the crued and brutal 
soldiery, always to be found in all arniies, and 
who are the first to turn aside from the on- 
ward path for the work of plunder and of in- 
sult. She had but just passed the bridge, 
and been told by her protector that she was 
safe, and might rest after her exhaustion, 
when the bridge was fired by the order of 
Hofer, as the only means of securing a re- 
treat fur his: dispirited and discomfited foi- 
lowers. 

Such of Hofer’s people as still retained a 
calm and collected courage took post among 
the rocks, and poured a heavy irregular fire 


clouds, which had been gathering thicker |upon the French infantry advancing through 


and thicker, above the current of the seud, 
Vor. Hl. No. 11. 
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the road wound round the corner of a rock on 
the face of a precipice directly exposed to 
their fire, the French grenadiers in vain en- 
deavoured to make their way. All, who ad- 
vanced, instantly fell. Section after section, 
as they made the attempt, were shot dead. 

In this difficulty, the general ordered up 
scme cavalry from the rear. So soon as Ho- 
fer had seen them in motion, he had set fire to 
the bridge. It was of wood, the beams and 
planks of fir, and very old and dry: it was 
soon in flames. It wasa moment of that 
kind, which does sometimes in war place an 
individual in the great arena of glory a con- 
spicuous object toeither host, when, far a-head 
of his emulous and gallant squadron, a young 
Bavarian officer galloped round the point, 
spurred over the dead bodies, and, charging 
bodily to the bridge, dashed amid the flames. 
All eyes were on him: the hoofs of his white 
steed struck strong upon the southern rock: 
the post is won. Nay; but, with the crash- 
ing rafters, the hero and his battle-horse fell 
between the dreadful precipices; and no 
sound came up from the rocky torrent save 
that of the ruin-fall, as the burning bridge 
broke against the rude stones beneath, and 
the red beams hissed in the engulphing wa- 
ters, 

There was a momentary pause of awful 
wonder—not a shot was fired. The fore- 


most of the squadron, without the pulling of 


a rein, gave back; men and horses aghast— 
affrighted—then turned and fled. 

And now a loud shout of exultation burst 
from the T'yrolese, that rung through the val- 
ley, and was re-echoed from all the rocks 
around. But Hofer gave no cry of triumph. 
He plucked his beard, and looked grave. 

One, tuo, there was, high and safe upon the 
rock, and two there were seated on a stone 
near the bridge, who joined not the cruel 
shout, although from feelings widely different; 
for inthe brave officer who met this sudden, 
glorious, but melancloly death, both Albert 
and Johanna had recognized the youthful Ba- 
varian who had played with Dame Kauff- 
man’s grandchild, and who had been subse- 
quently disabled in the arm in the affair at 
Sterzingen Moss. There was a father of 
Felix Herman's in Munich to hear that news; 
and a girl, accounted the fairest and the most 
lively of any inthe pleasant and romantic 
neighbourhood of the old city of Passau, that 
heard it, and never smiled again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


** Let not the people be too swifi to judge, 
Asone who reckons on the blades in field 
Or ere the crop be ripe.—For | have seen 
The thorn frown rudely all the winter long, 
And afier bear the rose upon its top ; 
And bark, that all her way across the sea 
Ran straight and speedy, perish at the tast, 
E’en in the haven’s mouth.” 
DANTE, Carey's Transla. 


Tue Tyrolese held their ground throughout 
the day, and in the night ensuing retired, and 
dispersed to their homes. 

The guest-chamber at the Golden Crown 
was again filled with guests the following 
evening ; but there was no feast—no song ; a 
sad silence, a settled melancholy, possessed 
them all. Hofer was already away for the 
mountains; a price had been set upon his 
head ; and it was but the meaner multitude 
of fugitives, a portion of which now occupied 
for the night the chamber at the Crown, ‘The 
greater part of these were without arms, and 
none of them were of note sufficient to have 
any thing to fear from the enemy beyond 
what they hed already suffered. Their plea- 
sant country, which had been studded with 
white farms snd sheltered homesteads, was a 
desert and a desolation. You could find only 
blackened walls to mark the site of those de- 
tached and beautifi# cottages, which had 
made Tyrol the delight of the traveller. Vil- 
lages in ruins. Whole families were home- 
less ; and many had no longer fathers, or sons, 
or brothers. ‘The war, which had lasted only 
seven short months, during the latter part of 
which period the devoted and heroic inhabi- 
tants had been abandoned by Austria to their 
helpless, hopeless fate, was now at an end; 
and Tyrol lay down beneath her conqueror’s 
foot, with the barren, but proud consolation, 
that the brave and the good in every Jand ad- 
mired and pitied her, and mourned over the 
melancholy termination of her glorious strug- 
gle ;—a struggle, not indeed for liberty, but 
for something very like it, a government that 
had long pleased and cordially attached the 
people. But of such consolation there was 
nothing to be read in the blank and dejected 
countenances of the unhappy men, who sat 
supping up their poor broth, and breaking 
their tasteless bread, that night in the inn at 
Sterzingen. Among them, but yet somewhat 
apart, seated at the far end of a settle, near the 
corner of one of the tables, was Albert Stein- 
er; and there sat by him an elderly-looking 
peasant, who wore his hat pressed down over 
his eyes, and had the dress of Italian Tyrol. 
This was the same person who had protected 
Johanna during the battle, and led her safe 
over the bridge, and had afterwards guarded 
her all the way to Sterzingen. They sat to- 
gether in silence: for Albert was too il] and 
too miserable to speak, and the stranger seem 
ed as little inclined for conversation as him- 





self. 
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When, at the usual hour, the household and (collar, which the wind and rain had somewhat 
the guests, as is the custom throughout Tyrol, |disarranged. Her companion was in a nonde- 
performed their evening devotions together,|script green military dress, which, according 
~ assembling on their knees before the great|to his passports, might identify him with any 
- crucifix in the corner of the hall, these two|army; he had a good martial figure, and a 
: kneeled side by side; and afterwards, when| fearless but a dissipated look. 
the weary peasants dropped away, by two’s| As thus they stood, Albert turned, and with 
- and three’s, to the chambers or lofts where|an expression of alarm on his features that 
ransla, _ they were to pass the night, these two still|convulsed end distorted them, immediately 
sat on together, thoughtful and silent. recognized Lorenza Cantonati. ‘ 
ughout The evening had been rainy, and the wea-| There was a fierce and terrible exultation 
ed, and ther became worse and more wild every min-|in her cruel glance :—* Here, Collini ; here!” 
ute; the slanting torrents rushed against the |she called to her fellow traveller, as she sprung 
Crown casement, as though they would beat it in;/|like a tigress upon her prey. ‘ This is he of 
Owing and, every now and then, a flash of white and| whom I told you ; this is the murderer of the 
Mg; a sheeted lightning blazed upon the black glass,| brave Negretti. Make sure of him—I will 
sessed with a bright and blinding splendour. have life for life—I will have justice on his 
or the Albert turned paler than a corpse at one of) head,” 
on his these vivid flashes, and started up from his} The man seized Albert with roughness, 
titude seat, and went to the fire-place, which was, |and, presenting a pistol to his head, bade him 
upied by its situation, screened from the window. put down his rifle. Stupor and guilt made 
. The « You have no reason to fear,” said his com-|the securing him an easy business: and the 
s, and panion: this is sheet lightning, and perfectly |companion who had been sitting with him 
» have harmless ; itisa very rough night abroad, and|through the evening saw him so mute and 
eyond though I see we have no chance of other bed | passive, that he could scarce doubt the truth 
plea- than these planks under our feet, we may |of the accusation ; especially when he remem- 
with thank God for the shelter.” bered to have seen him foremost among the 
Was a ‘ | am not afraid of the lightning,” said Al-|fugitives at the bridge, and thought upom his 
only bert, “ only 1 feel very cold; but I have heard | terror at the lightning : moreover, he was im- 
e de- of men being blasted by a flash of it; I won-|mediately engaged by another call on his at- 
had der you go so close to the window.” tention, for the poor Johanna leaned against 
Vil. “ Why, I hear travellers arriving,” he re-|he wall in pale and speechless agony. 
omie- plied: “’tis a late hour, and bitter weather,] Collini had pinioned the unhappy youth 
sons, and good luck for them to get housed ; for it) like a criminal, and laid him on the floor in 
only is just one of those nights in which the lost|a corner of the chamber. And now, for the 
rt of road is not easily found again.” first time, Albert found voice to cry,—* I am 
habi- As he spoke, Dame Kauffman and Johanna| innocent of this charge ; guilty ofa million 
their came into the hall, conducting two travellers, |sins, but innocent of this one. It is false, all 
end ; of an appearance above the common. They |false! the woman seeks my life.” 
ror’s threw off their dripping cloaks, and shook their} “And will have it,” said Lorenza; “ but 
lion, hats as they laid them on the table, and then|can wait till to-morrow—and just now want 
| ad hurried with cheerful eagerness to the fire,|my supper; and beg to have it, guod people, 
the from whence Albert stood back. His compan-{as soon as you have recovered your senses,” ~ 
rug: ion united with the Dame and Johanna in wel-|she added, turning to Dame Kauffman and 
but coming them to the timely shelter; and they|Johanna. But neither of them were in @ 
that were too glad to be safe under a roof to care|condition to think of such matters ; and the 
the much about bad fare and bad accomodation. | room was fast filling with such persons from 
was They rubbed their hands, and spread them to|the kitchen and the sleeping-rooms as the 
‘ted the glowing fire; they trilled together a|rumour or the noise brought together. All 
Sat joyous fragment of a duet from some comic|eyes rested upon Albert, as they do upon the 
Ing opera about fire and supper, and then turned|murderer, with a silent wonder or a whisper-. 
at about to examine the chamber. Albert was\edhorror. The man who has committed mur- 
hat at the farther end of the room speaking to Jo-|der seems so dark a defier of his God, that 
the hanna, with his back to them at this moment. |the grossest sinners stand comforted in his 
m- His companion now perceived that one of them | presence by a kind of pharisaical comparison. 
ing was a woman, and a woman of a very striking|'They lift their eyes boldly up, and thank 
jer appearance. She threw back her damp hair| Heaven they are not as he. “ | knew,” said 
ol. from either side of her commanding eyes, and|one grey-headed old villain in the group, “I 
ed wrung the wet locks, bending her head from | knew that the boy was a dicer, and a wench- 
ife side to side as she did so. She wore a Milan|er, and drank a little at Roveredo ; but I nev- 
ed frock, of blue cloth, and large wide trowsers|er thought there was any harm in him; I nev- 
0- of the same, that hung as ful] in front as|er thought he was such a cold-blooded young 
nd the petticoat of a female habit; she was boot-|scoundrel. What were you thinking of, you 
n ed like a man; and over the black silk ker-| young rascal ?” he cried, et d up to him; 
n- chief round her neck there fell a broad white| but the companion, who been sitting 
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with Albert before the arrival of his accusers, 
placed Johanna on a seat, and then stepped 
forward, and interfered, saying, “ Let him 
alone, friends : he has enough, poor soul, to! 
think of now at at all events. God is the 
avenger of blood ; his is the finger that point- 
eth out the guilty. Meddle not in this mat- 
ter :— if he be a shedder of his brother's blood, 
it has cried from the ground to Une that 
heareth always. Leave him inthose Ahnigh- 
ty and All-merciful hands, and while he suf- 
fers God’s punishment, let him hear no re- 
proaches, but those of his own conscience.” 

The black eyes of Lorenza Cantonati dila- 
lated, as with a sudden terror, and assumed a 
fearful glassy appearance ; her gaze was fixed, 
yet it seemed to be directed on no particular 
object. “ Who prates of conscience !’ she 
eried.” “ This is some roguish priest : there 
isno such place as heaven; there is no such 
place as hell ; all words, and bugbears, and 
and old wives’ tales. Negretti proved to me 
that there was no God;and Negretti was a 
a wise and cunning man, and knew the world 
well,—and I was by when the poison worked, 
and heard him curse God and die.” 

There wasa dead silence in the crowded 
chamber while the fiendish and frantic woman 
thus wildly spoke her blasphemy ; and, us she 
closed, she walked across to the window, and, 
gasping apparently for air, threw open one 
of the casements. The rain was less violent, 
but the lightning had increased, was blue 





and forked, and burst from the rifted clouds, 


incessantly. One bright and arrowy ray 
shot down, just after the casement was open- 
ed, and a ball of living fire seemed to have 
alighted on the opposite roof, and to roll 
swiftly on towards the window ; so, at least, 
they said afterwards, when they were col- 
lected enough to come near, and touch the 
body of Lorenza, where she lay, stricken by 
the lightning dead. 

But for a long time after the shock all 
kneeled or lay low in terror; and, his bonds 
loosened by the sudden agitation, Albert had 
-approached the crucifix; and lay prostrate at 
its foot. 

That dreadful, that insupportable weight, 
which had lain for a few short minutes on the 
heart of poor Johanna, and which threatened 
the destruction of her life, or the bewilder- 
ment of her brain, was taken off at the sight 
as by an angel’shand. “ He is innocent,” she 
cried ; “innocent of blood;” and tears of gra- 
titude streamed down her pale cheeks, as, 
fearless of the bright lightning, she lifted 
her thankful eyes to Heaven. 

“It isthe arm of Jehovah, my children,” 
said the poor pastor Christian; for he it was, 
who, in the garb of a peasant, had spoken for 
Albert. “We cannot doubt that the pertur- 
bed and unhappy spirit, which had left this 
fair, deceitful frame, was a minister of evil, 
and a false accuser. 
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“ She was guilty,” said her surviving com. 
panion, “though 1 knew it not till now that 
she spoke of poison; for it was of stabbing 
Negretti that to me she had accused this un- 
fortunate youth.” He spoke with trembling, 
like one scarce feeling steady or safe upon the 
edge of a precipice, whence a companion has 


|just been cast down headlong, and dashed to 


atoms. It was a fearsome sight, the body of 
that vile enchantress, when they approached 
to remove it: the eyes were. open, and had 
the same dilatation, the same glassy appear- 
ance, as when last she spoke. As they lifted 
it, there was no stiffness gathering the joints 
into the rigidity of the corpse; but neck and 
arms and limbs were flexible and supple, and 
fell about lissom, as children at their play, in 
a hot summer’s noon, will indolently suffer 
them to do for sportiveness. ‘The arms fell 
loosely dangling as they bore away the body, 
and when they placed them upon it, one again 
felland swung against the bearer; and the 
limbs bent loose at the knee, as though they 
were carrying one in a swoon to bed; and 
one walked behind holding up the head, as 
thongh it might be hurt, or the throat injured 
by want of care and quiet motion, and being 
kept steady in its position. To all the sight 
was shocking; but none may tell, none may 
imagine, what it was to Albert, who liad felt 
those arms enfolded about him, whose eyes 
had been looked into by these staring eye- 
| balls, that now glared upon him wanting spe- 
culation, A life of penitence and prayer, and 
blank celibaey, he then and there did in his 
spirit resolve and yow most strictly to observe, 
until the grave should open and receive lim. 
Nor could Johanna either wonder at the re- 
solve, or seek to change it. 
the good pastor, she soon left Sterzingen for 
Inspruck, and became, not long after her re- 
sidence there, a sister of charity in the Hos- 
pital of Mercy in that city. The priest, who 
had with such cruelty persecuted Christian, 
was only heard of in Tyrol once again; since 
which hour his name has been widely exe- 
crated both there and in the world; for then 
it was that he sold the secret of Hofer’s re- 
treat, and that simple and confiding hero 
was dragged forth to the merciless tribu- 
nal, which decreed his death, and sealed his 
glory. 

Christian Meiler chanced to be in Botzen, 
when, on a dreary winter’s day, cold as the 
frozen snow, Hofer, his wife, his daughter, 
and his son, a mere boy, were marched in 
prisoners, amid the shouts of the French sol- 
diery and the tears of his countrymen. The 
aspect of the patriot was unmoved, the spirit 
in his eye untamed, and he looked serene, 
and even cheerful. Amid the few admitted 
here into his prison was the pastor. Holter, who 
now knew by whom he had been betrayed, 
instantly recognized Christian, and, remem- 
bering the circumstances at Sterzingea, re- 
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THE END. 
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To a person possessed of even an ordinary share of curiosity, it must be always interest- 
- ing to learn the hab:ts and peculiarities, both physical and moral, of any of the numerous 
great families, into which mankind are divided. This will be still more the case, when one 

of the chief varieties of the human race is the subject of investigation. How much more 

exciting, again, must be the inquiry, when the facts detailed in the course of it, are merely 
premises to a conclusion in which the social relations, the domestic economy, if not the po- 
litical power of a whole nation are involved. Happy had it been for this western hemis- 
phere, if the statesmen and philanthropists of Great Britain and America were merely re- 
quired at this day to study the moral and intellectual aptitudes of the African, solely 
with a view to ameliorate the condition of the people of Africa,by diffusing among them the 
lights of civilization and the blessings of the gospel. But, alas ! they are called upon to solve 
amore difficult problem, in which their own countrymen have a deep and perilous interest, 
shared indeed, by the Africans, who are their bondsmen—hewers of wood, and drawers of 
Water among them. 

It avails but little to deprecate now, and even to denounce with holy zeal the iniquity of 
those who first established the relations of master and slave in the British West Indies, and 
in the then colonies of Great Britain, but now United States of America. These relations 
have been sanctioned by law and long usage, and interwoven with the institutions of the 
two countries : they cannot be cancelled at once, by any law, founded on justice and equity, 
which should place at once either or both of the parties in a less advantageous position than 
the one which they held when connected by the tie of master and slave. However oppos- 
ed to slavery in the abstract, and alive to its numerous evils in practice ; and with whatever 
zeal we may advocate emancipation, we ought ever, in this, as in all other kinds of reform, 
Political as well as moral, to act with that wise discretion, which should make the present 
Work a means of future and permanent good. It should be steadily borne in mind, there- 
fore, that immediate, unconditional emancipation, whilst it is detrimental to the master does 
no immediate good to the manumitted slave. It is not the boon, so much as a beginning, a 
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hope, a promise of future good to the African; it is simply one of the means, a most jp, 
portant, a paramount one, indeed, for acquiring the blessings of rational liberty ; but it is yy 
the blessing itself. It becomes, therefore, the bounden duty, on every principle of equit 
and religion, of those who, either of their own free will,or by menaces to the masy 
give emancipation to the slave, to carry out what they have begun, to realise what they hay: 
promised, to fulfil the hopes which they have raised. Failing to do this, and simply conte, 
with severing the relations between master and slave, they become, themselves, the ing 
cruel tyrants, the most unjust men. ‘They have hurried on by their blind zeal, a criss 
which they are either unable, or unwilling, or know not how, to turn to the best account, 
the cause of humanity, civilization, and religion. 




















It seems to us, that, previous, and as essential preliminaries, to any attempt at emancip:. 
tion, either by direct advocacy of the measure in particular quarters, or by legislative enact. 
ments, where such are constitutional and Jegal, a full inquiry ought to be instituted under 
the foliowing heads. 

I. The actual condition of the slaves, which will include the kind and amount of labou; 
which they are bound to perform, the treatment which they experience when at work, « 
the degree of attention paid to their physical wants and moral nature, as to lodging, clothing 
food, amusements, and instruction. 

Il. The immediate effects of unconditional emancipation, on the coloured freeman 
Under this head should be investigated his capability, under the circumstances, of providing 
for himself and family; and of his acting the part of a good neighbour, and a useful (produc: 
ive) citizen. 































IIL. The compatibility of the whites and blacks, the former masters and slaves, and tie, 
descendants respectively, living together after emancipation in the same comraunity, wit 
due regard to the feelings, interests, dispositions and wants of each class. 

IV. The measures to be adopted, for the interests of each, in case of such incompatibilit) 
being evident and impossible to be overcome. 

The first branch of inquiry results favourably to the cause of humanity, as far as the 
West Indies are concerned ; if we take for authority the work of Mrs.Carmichael, now, jot 
the first time republished on this side of the Atlantic. 








Our conviction is strong as 1t his 
been abiding, that the state of the slave population in the United States is even sill 
more favourable in the main: and if the comparisons instituted between the slive 
in the islands and the operatives in England, have resulted in favour of the superior coti- 
forts of the former, we feel very sure thai, when made between the latter and the Amer: 
can slaves they will exhibit these in a still more advantageous position. All this, however, 
whilst it diminishes the fears of the philanthropist, oaght not to relax his efforts for a future 
and gradual amelioration. 
show how they should be. 









It simply Ulustrates things as they are, and does not positive) 






The facts hitherto collected under tue second branch of inquiry, are not encouraging. 





Mrs. Carmichael, and she is not alone in her opinion, thinks that the experiments, so fir, a’ 





disadvantageous, even to the peopie whoin they were intended to benefit. 





The third head presents a very unsatisfactory aspect to the friends of emancipation, ai 
of the Negro race. 





The problem has not been solved ; or if partially so, it goes to show, 
that there is an incompatibility between the two races, and that both are sufferers by tue!t 
sojourn in the same land, even though both should be tree nominally, and in the eye of the 
law,equal. A glance at the condition of the free states of the Union, as they are called, 1! 
this respect, exhibits the proofs of this condition of things. 






And _ so long as these startling 
anomalies exist—freedom without its enjoyments, equality without all its social privileges 
we really do not see how the people of the free states can pretend, with any show of propriety 
or justice, even had they the power by law and constitution, to meddle with the relations be- 
tween master and slave, in the slave-holding states. They have the right, which all mem 
ought to have, of discussing freely any and every inaportant question in ethics, jurisprudence 
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conclusion a direct and offensive application 


to those portions of their fellow citizens or fellow men, to whom they have not yet furnish- 


eda clear and satisfactory example, and rule of conduct in the case specially adverted to. 


Still more do the difficulties of the subject 


increase, if the last branch of inquiry have not 


been satisfactorily carried out—if the necessity of separation of the two races, be denied ; or, 


or unjust. 
‘ We are, ourselves, in favour of emancipation; but this is a conclusion which it seems to 
Dus ought to be carried into effect, only after a due consideration of the premises, and with a 
full knowledge of the remoter consequences, and ability to make these consequences corres- 
pond with the claims of justice and peace in the heginning; and the best and permanent in- 


 terests of the two races, ultimately. 
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CHAPTER I. 


First impressions. Negro Sunday market. 
An evening ride on shore. 


| seHELD the West Indies for the first time, 
when, at sun-rise, on the last day of December, 
1820, we anchored in the lonely bay of Callia- 
qua, in the island of St. Vincent. [am not 
about to enlarge in the way of description ;— 
man, rather than nature, is my object; but I 
may be permitted to say, that the scene which 
rose before nye that morning with the sun, was 
of the most captivating kind. I saw a suc- 
cession of small valleys, covered with canes 
and pasturage, intermingled with slight ele- 
vations in the fore-ground, upon which here 
and there a dwelling-house could be distin- 
guished, while the prospect was terminated by 
mountain heaped upon mountain, in that wild 
confusion that told of those awful convulsions) 
of nature to which these tropical regions have 
been subject. The sea, too,—-such a sea in 
the temperate latitudes is rarely seen, held the 
island like a gem in its pure bosom; and mir- 
rored there, the anchored ships, the moving 
boats, and the varied shores. 

It was Sunday morning, and a novel spec- 
tacle soon awaited me. I saw, for the first 
time, bands of negroes proceeding from the 
different estates, some with baskets, and 
others with wooden trays on their heads, car- 
rying the surplus produce of their provision- 
grounds to market. Accustomed to a devout 


if admitted, the means of accomplishing it be opposed and reviled, as either impracticable, 


he fanatics, who advocate immediate and un- 


- conditional emancipation weighed well these several branches of inquiry on this momentous 
' subject! We fear, indeed, we know, from their language, and conduct, that they have not. 
Let them beware, whilst they are denouncing the slave-holder, that they do not themselves 
" incur a still more fearful responsibility, aud make themselves answerable for jeoparding, if 
not actually dissolving the Union, and encouraging civil perhaps servile war,and all its hor- 
- rors and atrocities. 


Eprror. 


other circumstances would have given me un- 
feigned pleasure—for it was something, to 
learn that negro slaves were in possession of 
and could sell, the Joads of produce which 1 
saw, and receive their cash in hand; and it 
was also something to see that they were, with 
the exception of very few individuals, dressed 
in that manner which indicates an approach 
to real comfort. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to procure 
horses on shore that day for so large a party as 
ours, and having made the necessary arrange- 
ments for landing the followmg day, we re- 
turned to our ship, and were speedily visited 
by several of our own people, who came on 
board to see us. I could comprehend little or 
nothing of what they said; for though it was 
English, it was so uncouth a jargon, that to one 
unaccustomed to hear it, it was almost as un- 
intelligible as if they had spoken in any of 
their native African tongues. They seemed 
overjoyed to see their old master, telling him 
that if he had not come they could not have 
lived much longer without him. They were 
soon introduced to all of our party, and pre- 
sented their hands, giving ours a_ hearty 
shake, and wishing us all health and happi- 
ness. I was again pleased to observe that all 
were well clothed; their clean white linen 
trowsers and jacket, with a blue checked 
shirt, looked tidy and comfortable. I saw 
nothing of that servile manner which [ had 
anticipated: all were frank, full of life and 
spirit, and talked to their master with a free- 








ooservance of the Sabbath day, I could feel dom which must be seen to be fuily compre- 
little pleasure in gazing on a scene which in’ hended. 
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Early next morning,a boat came with fruit: 
there were only one negro man anda boy in it 
apparently about twelve years of age; they 
accompanied the motion of their oars with a 
song, or rather a sort of chorus, the words of 
which were only a repetition of “ Shove her— 
shove her up,” but repeated so quickly, that 
to me it appeared like any language on earth 
but English. As soon as the boat came along- 
side of us, the first words [ heard uttered b 
our sailors to-the little boy, were “ You black 
devil, you!” at the same time bestowing a 
rope’s-end upon him. | could not help shew- 
ing undisguised disgust at such apparent cru- 
elty ; but I fiund that the little fellow had 
been provided with a knite, and while the el- 
der negro was engaged in talking with the 
sailers, the younger one was busily employed 
in cutting away a rope. No doubt he had 
been instructed by the negro man to do so, 
and therefore it is probable he suffered unjust- 
ly. I had at first concluded that the conduct 
of the sailors was merely 2 sample of what | 
was now daily to witness from the white tow- 
ards the black population of the West Indies. 

About 10 0’clock, a. mw. we landed, and were 
soon mounted, and on the road to Kingstown. 
I was delighted to find it much cooler on land 
than at sea, for notwithstanding the awning 
on board, the rays of the sun had been for the 
Jast few days insupportably hot, while the re- 
flection from the water was so bright as to af- 
fect the eyes toapainfuldegree. After riding 
little more than two miles, we reached the 
top of an ascent from which we had the first 
peep of Kingstown. The descent from this 
elevation to the town, commands one of the 
grandest views imaginable: the Bay of Kings- 
town,—the valley in the centre occupied by 
the town,—the charming cultivation,-the deep 
green of the woods, and the noble mountains 
or the calm sea terminating the landscape. 

Independent of the beauty of the evening, 
there is something very novel in the appear- 
ance of a West India town, seen for the first 
time. The wooden houses, the green Vene- 
tian windows, with their galleries, and house- 
tops without chimneys,—all these at first 
sight arrest the eye of a traveller: the num- 
ber of the windows, too, in the houses is un- 
like anything to be seen in England, and re- 
minds one of the representations of houses on 
China cups and saucers, and the absence of 
the window duty. My attention in riding 
from Calliaqua to Kingstown was continually 
arrested by some plant which | now for the 
first time saw, growing wild by the road-side, 
instead of being carefully cherished in a hot- 
house. I was particularly struck by the great 
luxuriance of the roimosa, which I could hardly 
believe was the same as that which I had seen 
so carefully nursed in England. We occa- 
sionally passed some very fine trees, all of 
which were natural wood. The sour-sop tree 
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is indigenous to this island,and is only valuable 


from its fruit, which was then nearly rip. 
This fruit is something in size and shape lit 
a bullock’s heart, of a deep green, and cover 
with prickles like a hédge-hog’s back. jp 
insile resembles cotton wool; and there ap 
numerous black seeds, about the size of ap y). 
mond, interspersed throughout the whole, Thp 
taste of the fruit is agreeable, and it is sai ; 
be cooling and wholesome. The sour-so), 
cocoa-nut,—king of these climes,—and a {oy 
plaintains, were the only fruit trees | saw q 
this road. Charmed, as I could not but te. 
during this novel and romantic ride, yet ther 
were many melancholy reflections continual); 
forcing themselves upon me; particularly 4 
I could not help remarking, that most of ti 
negroes whom we passed were by no mea; 
so well clothed as those I had seen 
Sunday: few of them had on a jacket: a shir 
and trowsers seemed the genera! costume; 
and these not in the best condition, either as 
regarded cleanliness or repair. They seemed 
all to have hats; but those who were carrying 
baskets or trays, invariably put these on thei 
heads, and carried the hat in their hands. 
The few females we passed, were engaged 
in washing by the river-side ; for in this coun. 
try, and generally I understand in these colo- 
nies, all the washing is performed with coli 
water, by the side of some running stream, 
The appearance of those women was disgust 
ing: some of them, it is true, had apparently 
good clothes ; but without one exception, tle 
arms were drawn out of the sleeves, whic!), 
with the body of the gown, hung down as 
useless appendages; while from the waist 
upwards, al] was in a state of nudity: sundry 
necklaces, anda cotton handkerchief of showy 
colours, completed their dress. As we enter- 
ed the town, although we saw many weil clot)- 
ed, yet several disgusting spectacles were 
presented ; and the little children, in by far 
the greater number of instances, were literally 
ip a state of nature. We observed sever! 
coloured women (that is, Mulattoes) at the 
doors and windows of houses, the dresses of 
some of whom would have been elegant an! 
graceful, had taey been more modest. We 
had now reached the house which was to be 
our residence for some time. I was particu: 
larly struck, in approaching, by the Otaheite 
gooseberry tree. The tree itselfis not remark- 
able otherwise than as being of an uncommon- 
ly lively green; but the fruit is very peculiar 
and rich in its appearance, growing in clus 
ters, in size and colour resembling the cot 
mon Muscadine grape; the clusters are &l- 
tached to the stem and branches of the tree, 
are so closely set, as literally to prevent the 
stem and branches from being seen. This 
gooseberry is extremely acid, without any 
other flavour, and is unfit for use unless when 
baked in tarts, when it serves as an humble 
imitation of the English green gooseberry.— 
As I entered the house, I was not sorry to fin 
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it, although ina town, very rural in its ap- 
The tamarind tree, and the beau- 
* tiful blossoms of a “ scarlet rose cothmonly 

used in the West Indies as an ornamental 
fence, with the flowers of the plumeria rubra, 
were all growing luxuriantiy around the 
house. Upon alighting we were received by 
two of *s negroes: one, a tall, 
masculine-looking woman, clean but ragged ; 
the other, a young man apparently under thir- 
ty; badly clothed, but clean. They received 
us very kindly, and shook hands with us: al- 
though the female by no means looked so well 
pleased. , 

The first evening we passed at a gentle- 
man’s house ata short distance from our own* 
it was spent much in the same way asin Eng- 
land, drinking tea between seven and eight, 
and music filling up the remainder. The 
drawing-room we sat in entered through the 
hall, and when the music began, I heard a 
noise inthat direction. ‘The lady of the house 
observing me turn round, said * that is only 
the little negroes; they are dancing there; 
and are all extremely fond of it.” I had eve- 
ry inclination to take a peep, bat T was afraid 
ifthe saw me, they would stop. I have since 
found by experience, however, that had | 
gone, it would have proved no such interrup- 
tion, for negroes are not at any age at all 
abashed by the presence of a stranger. And 
thus passed the first twelve hours on shore in 
a West India colony. | 











CHAPTER IL. 
SKETCHES OF THE WHITE POPULATION. 


State of society ; erroneous opinions respect- 
ing the life of a planter—His domestic 
economy ; drudgery, drones, frugality, 
and general manners of living— Markets 
—A West India ball—Creole children— 
Correcting an error—Religion— Trials 
of planters and their families— Demorali- 
zation ; an instance of negro kindness. 


I the last chapter, I have presented some- 
thing like a journal; butI purpose now re- 
cording the results of my five years’ experi- 
ence and observation in St. Vincent and Trin- 
idad, rather than throw my observations into 
a regular narrative. It is evident that the 
suneness of a residence could not afford va- 
riety for this, though, to illustrate my views, 
it will often be necessary for me to recur toa 
personal narrative in my statement of facts, 
It is also important to observe, that mich 
of that which forms the subject of these vol- 
umes is strictly applicable to many, and in 
a great degree to all the West India colonies; 
though my observations have been made in St. 
Vincent and Trinidad. Negro character is 
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the same, whether it be exhibited in St. Vin- 
cent’s, or any other island; so we may say 
the interests, and consequeutly the conduct 
of the planters are: and although a greater 
ora smaller sphere, and greater or less pros- 
perity, may in some degree influence the 
state of the white society, and perhaps even, 
the condition of the netroes; yet the cir- 
cumstances in which the white and black 
population are relatively placed,—their res- 
pective occupations,—their interest,—the cli- 
inate,—are all so similar, that no very mark- 
ed dissimilarity can exist in the character 
and conduct of the population of the differ- 
ent islands. Inthe present chapter, I shall 
oiler some observations upon the state of the 
white population. 

1 will venture to assert, that there is no 
class of men on earth more calumniated than 
the West India planters. I do not speak at 
present (for that I shall enlarge upon in due 
time) of their conduct towards the negro pop- 
ulation. I speak of their general character 
and mode of life, as members of society. I 
had heard, and all have heard, West India 
planters spoken of as a peculiar race of men ; 
imperious,—unpolished.—men who had rais- 
ed themselves from poverty to affluence, and 
who reclined in the lap of luxury in tropical 
ease,—each a bashaw lording it over the 
creatures of his little community. 

It is no doubt certain, that there are indi- 
viduals in the West Indies who have raised 
themnseives, probably from very low situations, 
to what may be called a comfortable inde- 
pendence, but it is scarcely necessary for me 
to say, that the affluence which once in some 
degree existed, is to be found no more; and 
it would now be more correct to say, that with 
very few exceptions, they, although nominal- 
ly proprietors, are really nothing else than 
the farmer for the British merchant, who re- 
ceives their annual produce. 

The planters (at least I have not met with 
one éxception) are hard-working men; up 
before sunrise, and often the first in the field 
of a morning, and generally the last there at 
night. Many of them in these hard times 
keep no manager, aud have only one or two 
overseers to assist in the regulation of the 
estate, without whom, the business of the 
estate could nut go on; and these must be 
white men, that is to say not men of colour, 
tor of course there can be no objection to a 
Creole.* It has been more than once at- 
tempted in St. Vincent, and I may say in all 
the colonies, to introdgee a coloured overseer, 
but the negroes have uniformly resisted it,— 
they having a most decided dislike to the co- 
loured population. 

Sore fifty years ago, colonial society was 

* As the term Creole is often in England understood 
to imp v a Mulatto, itis best to exp'ain that ithe word 


Creole means a native of a West India colony, whether 
he be white, black, or of the coloured population. 
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upon a very different footing from what it now 
is. I was informed by a very old resident in 
the West Indies, who had resided in many 
colonies, when conversing upon the subject, 
that about forty years ago or more, the only 
distinction of ranks consisted in white, co- 
loured, and negro persons, Tradesmen of 
every description, ¢f white, were admitted 
and invited to the best society ; and although 
moving himself in that sphere, he told me he 
distinctly recollected a young man turning 
round to him, while standing the next in a 
dance, and saying, with a low bow, “Sir, | 
will thank you very much for your custom.” 
The young man wasa_ respectable member 
of society in his way; a blacksmith. It is 
needless to add that these days are long gone 
by, and that there is a sufficient number of a 
secondary rank among the white people, to 
forma society of themselves. I would say, 
that the town and country society varies 
quite as muchas it does in Britain. The 
country gentlemen, that is to say the planters, 
seldom come to the colonial town upon pleas- 
ure, and are always much occupied with their 
agricultural concerns, and anxious to return to 
their properties. ‘Those, indeed, who possess 
estates in the neighborhood of the towns, of 
course mix in some degree with the inhabi- 
tants of the towns, the society of which may 
generally be said tobe composed of those 
who hold situations under Government ; of| 
barristers, medical men, and merchants; and 
to these must be added, the military, and the 
naval officers of such shipsas chance to be on 
the station, towards whom the utmost hospi- 
tality, consistent with their circumstances, is 
invariably shewn by the West India propri- 
etors. 

With hardly an exception, drinking to ex- 
cess is unknown among planters,—or indeed 
luxury of any description: destitute of those 
common comforts, which every British farmer 
enjoys, but which no money can purchase in 
a tropical country, they are also without those 
Juxuries which are to be found in the East 
Indies. Some few indeed have good houses; 
but the majority are contented with a very 
humble dwelling, furnished too in the sim- 
plest style imaginable. 

The comfort of a family every one knows 
to depend greatly on servants; but contrary 
to the common belief, planters are miserably 
oft in this respect. I never saw any servant, 
whether male or female, that would have 
been reckoned even passable in England; 
and to a stranger, it is surprising to see how 
contentedly they bear the necessary priva- 
tions—in fact, considering daily theft and con- 
stant negligence, with a thousand other 
grievances of the same nature, as matters of 
course. 

Many families who live in town are not 
the proprietors of their servants, but hire 
them from their masters, to whom they pay a 
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certain sum, while they teed and clothe the 
negro,—or, which is more customary, give ay 
allowance to the servant, who feeds and 
clothes himself. Some few have free ger. 
vants; but this seldom answers, from various 
causes which will be afterwards assigned, 

The duties of a pianter’s wife, are most ar. 
duous ; distant from markets, and all the few 
comforts that a small West lndia town eve, 
does aflord, she must continue to live upon 
the stock raised on the property, or absolute. 
ly go without. The stock therefore becomes 
her immediate care; and besides being torced 
to superintend pigs, poultry, &c. with sup 
dry other occupations of the same nature, 
she must attend also to the garden, and that 
most minutely ; otherwise, she would reap 
little from it. Then she has to listen to al! 
the stories of the people on the estate, young, 
old, and middle aged : all their little jealous 
ies and qnarrels she must enter into, and be 
in short a kind of mother to them all. The 
negro children must be daily watched ; she 
must see them swallow their physic when ne- 
cessary ; reward the good, and admonish the 
bad ; visit the sick,—encourage them,—and 
take, or appear to take, an interest in all that 
concerns them. It is more than probable too, 
that she not only cuts out, but sews a great 
proportion of the clothes, for her house ser- 
vants. Then again, the mode of washing in 
the West Indies greutly adds to the domestic 
labours of the planter’s wife: the linen is 
dipped in the river, and soap rubbed upon it 
while it is laid over a stone, after which it is 
beat with a flat heavy piece of wood made for 
the purpose, and lastly the article itselt is 
dashed upwards and downwards upon the 
stone, with which the operation concludes. 

It is utterly impossible for those who have 
not gone through such scenes, to comprehend 
the unnecessary accumulation of work thus 
thrown upon the mistress of a family, who 
must begin to button. and string the whole 
wardrobe every time it returns from the wash 
as itis a rare occurrence if any of those )- 
pendages return; the patching and mending 
of a West India family is consequently “ nev- 
er ending—still beginning :” all this a plant- 
er’s wife must see done, and also give her 
own active assistance to the completion of It. 
The nature of the climate too renders it ne- 
cessary that all pantries and store-rooms be 
out of doors, at least with very few excep 
tions. A great increase of trouble, and cob- 
sumption of time is thus occasioned ; and all 
is thrown upon the planter’s wife, for none o! 
her servants think of what is required, and 
indeed prefer making their mistress return 
afain and again to the store-room during the 
day; as by this, more frequent opportunities 
of pilfering are offered tu them. 

All these avocations require more time, 4C 
tivity, and temper than many people may be 
aware of, and nothing short of a trial of such 
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a life can give any one a perfect idea of the 
various annoyances attendant upon it : nor is 
this all ; for very many, besides these labours, 
bake the pastry,and make the puddings and 
custards. Let those who talk of the luxuries 
ofa West India life, judge whether they 
would exchange their home in Britain, how- 
ever poor it may be, to undergo all this. I 
can safely state from personal experience, 
that so little reliance is to be put in any _ ser- 
yant, even on him who may call himself head 
servant, that the every day work of laying 
the table for dinner must be looked at in or- 
der to ascertain that nothing is wanting on 
the table. 1 need searcely say that those la- 
dies who have young children, have still more 
to do; and in their personal attention to- 
wards their offspring during infancy, they 
are the most. anxious and affectionate of pa- 
rents, always suckling their children, and 
generally toa longer period than is usual in 
England ; and never for any party of pleasure 
trusting their infant to the hands of others.— 
Their conduct in this respect is most exem- 
plary, and very different from our fashionable 
mothers in Britain, who either stint their in- 
fant of its natural support, or abandon it toa 
mercenary nurse. 

It is much to be regretted, that although 
West India parents are anxious about their 
children’s bodily wants, to such a praisewor- 
thy degree as to grudge no personal trouble, 
that yet they are with hardly an exception 
indifferent to their conduct in early child- 
hood, neglecting their religious and moral ed- 
ucation to a melancholy degree. So soon as 
alittle creole gets upon its feet—and this 
they do much earlier than in Britain, gener- 
ally at about two or three years old—--from 
that time a destructive kind of accidental ed- 
ucation commences. 

The house being all open, and the domes- 
tics’ houses generally situated very near, they 
soon find the way to them,and to the kitchen. 
Negroes are like all uneducated people, most 
unfit managers of children: they are pleased 
with their prattle, so long as they do not 
disturb them in what they are about; they 
are fond of teaching them to mimic, a talent 
which is conspicuous in negroes, and early 
teach them deceit, while they easily bribe 
them over to silence by something good or 
sweet. 

In St. Vincent, and in most of the colonies, 
there are few children who remain in the is- 
land after ten or at most twelve years of age, 
for there is no possibility of procuring either 
public or private teachers, beyond merely in 
reading and writing, and those of very ordi- 
nary attainments ; and it isneedless to say 
that even were a mother sufficiently well in- 
formed, and calculated from her natural tal- 
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ing so. Some few families have tried a gov- 
erness, but it has been found not to answer ; 
fur they almost invariably «marry soon after 
coming out---so that at present there is reall 
no alternative, excepting that of sending chil- 
dren to Europe, or leaving them to grow up 
totally ignorant. As for boys, there is no pos- 
sibility of educating them in the West Indies. 
‘To those who have neither personally ex- 
perienced nor witnessed such scenes, it is 
impossible to conceive how much this neces- 
sary sending away of all young Creoles for 
the means of education, operates to their dis- 
advantage. Parents look forward to this ne- 
cessity almost from the birth of their darling, 
who becomes doubly dear from this considera- 
tion. From the moment of this separation 
indeed, the tie may be said to be broken: boys 
in many instances never return to their 
homes; and girls, if they do return, return on- 
ly to be almost immediately taken from it 
again by marriage. 

These much to be dreaded realities, press 
so constantly upon the minds of both parents, 
as to operate strongly against the future wel- 
fare of the child, who is over-indulged to a 
great excess ; because, looking forward con- 
stantly to the moment of parting, they cannot 
bear, as they say, to cross the poorchild. But 
these evils, as well as those which are engen- 
dered by the too frequent intercourse of chil- 
dren with negro servants, are partly unavoid- 
able, owing to the constant cares and arduous 
duties which I have already described as de- 
volving upon the planter’s wife: and I may 
also use an argument I have frequently heard 
used by West India mothers in favour of per- 
mitting this intercourse ; that if their children 
were kept from the society of the young ne- 
groes, they could not have those kindly feel- 
ings towards young negroes which they ought 
tohave. And this, by the by, leads me, be- 
fore returning to the upgrown population, to 
digress for a little upon an opinion which | 
have more than once heard at home,—that 
creole children are permitted and encouraged 
to use the negroes, both young and old, ty- 
rannically. 

The fact is, that children brought up as I 
have described them to be, are not likely to 
treat any one around them either with re- 
spect or self-denying kindness; but in justice 
both to parent and child, I must remark, 
that when instances of rudeness occur from a 
white child to a negro, I feel satisfied, after 
having minutely considered the subject, that 
their conduct is not produced by any peculiar 
dislike, or want of affection, towards the ser- 
vant as a negro; it proceeds wholly from their 
totally neglected education; and in saying so, 
| give my reasons for adopting this opinion, 
which { formed in consequence of observing, 


ents and temper to educate her daughters at|that young creoles are infinitely more diso- 


home, her other domestic duties are of so ar- 
duousa nature as totally to preclude her do- 


bedient, disrespectful, and clamorous towards 
their parents, than towards the negroes by 
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whom they are surrounded; nay, in most 
families, | have observed, that when one ser- 
vant in particular was appropriated for the 
children, she had twice the authority of either 
parent; and I have seen many cases where 
the affection of the children towards one or 
more of the negro domestics was unbounded, 
and where they took no pains to conceal}, that 
they preferred the society of those servants 
to that of any white person. 

I have many times observed the children, 
upon going to bed, run to kiss those negroes 
who were most about them, and say good 
night; and I have seen children, who were 
habitually rude upon contradiction, habitually 
kind and affectiorate to the negro servants. | 
had many opportunities of seeing young peo- 
ple of both sexes, at an early period after their 
arrival in the West Indies, after having been 
absent six, eight or ten years for their educa- 
tion, and in all of those numerous instances, I 


perceived the greatest anxiety on the part of 


these young newly arrived creoles, to see 
those negroes whom they had best known in 
their childhood ; and it was evident how well 
and how kindly they remembered them, among 
all the new objects that Europe had presented 
tothem. Inno casedid they omit to bring 
presents suited to them; and it would be on- 
ly a suppression of truth were I not to add, 
that there seemed much more warmth of affec- 


tion on the part of the child, than on that of 


the negro, who upon such occasions seemed 
always more lost inamazement at the great 
change in “ young massa”, or “ misses,” than 
in displaying those aflectionate feelings,which 
are occasionally to be met with among old 
English servants, towards their master’s chil- 
dren. 

The feelings of negroes are strong, but 
quickly evaporate in a few passionate expres- 
sions of grief or joy, according to the occasion. 
But atter an absence of many vears, they 
have almost forgotten their young triends; and 
when they have madea few eet speeches such 
as wishing “that young massa may grow up 
to be a rich man, and have pienty of fine ne- 
gers ;” or that “ misses may soon have a pret- 
ty, young, rich husband,” and here I repeat 
word for word what I have heard used upon 
occasions of this kind,) they shake hands, ex- 
amine the dress of the new comer,—for they 
are very curious and observant as to fashion, 
and depart; not, however, without first ask- 
ing what young massa has brought them out 
of England. 

I shall be happy if I have successfully refu- 
ted the opinion that young creoles are taught 
to behave tyrannically towards negroes, he- 
cause they are negroes; it is a point, this, of 
great consequence to be represented fairly, 
and I think I have explained the real state of 
the matter, when I admit, that the children of 
colonists in general, from being neglected in 
their early education, and left without steady 
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or systematic control from either parent, 4) 
conduct themselves, with few exceptions, in , 
manner regardless of the feelings of those 
around them; but that they do this to all wy 
come in their way, and to their parents gen. 
erally more determinedly than to any others 

Much more might be said upon this subjeci, 
but that it will be found again to occupy ou 
attention when we come to consider the chy. 
racter, customs, and. situation of the neer 
population. 

[ repeat, then, once more, that there cannot 
be amore unjust aspersion, than that children 
are taught to despise a negro. No one who 
has lived in the West Indies, at least for some 
time back, can adopt such an opinion, unless 
he has absented himself from society, and 
formed his ideas from any thing but actual 
and impartial observation. 

But I now return to the upgrown population 
and white society. When I first arrived in 
the West Indies, there wasa little of what we 
call visiting, “in an easy way ;” family din- 
ners, or a quiet cnp of tea, were unknown; 
ceremonious dinner parties were the only me- 
dia of intercourse. As my book is not meant 
merely for grand people, planters, and M. 
P’s, some I think may be pleased with a 
sketch oi a great dinner in these parts. 

I will pass over the inconvenience of wa)k- 
ing or riding, under a tropical sun, even the 
few hundred yards that separated my house 
from that of my entertainer,—and the crowd 
of visitors arriving and arrived outside the 
door,—and suppose myself ushered in, having 
smoothed down my dress, and arranged my 
curls, and in some degree recovered trom the 
inconveniences of heat, a strong breeze, and 
abundance of dust. We were invited to dine 
at five in the afternoon, and as I had something 
short of a quarter of a mile to walk, | had the 
full benefit of the concentrated rays of the 
tropical sun. 

Dinner being announced about six, we were 
ushered into a room by no means large or lof- 
ty: two long tables were soon filled, and we 
sat down, in number between thirty and forty 
—the gentlemen greatly predominating, there 
was very little pe conversation during 
dinner, and so far as I could see, not much 
even between those who sat next each other. 
Every thing looked brilliant, however, from 
the numerous lights, (for it was already dusk) 
and the handsome shades, which are a great 
ornament to the candlesticks. The windows 
and doors all thrown open, displayed one of 
the most picturesque scenes imaginable ; 1t 
was fine moonlight, and the beauties of a 
moonlight view in these latitudes, can be 
conceived by those only who haveseen them. 
The dinner was like all West India dinners— 
a load of substantials, so apparently ponderous 
that I instinctively drew my feet from un- 
der the table, in case it should be borne to the 


ground. 
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Turtle and vegetable soups, with fish, roast 
mutton, (for in three days, { had not seen or 
heard of beef, lamb, or veal,) and turtle dress- 
edin the shell, with boiled turkey, boiled 
fowls, a ham, mutton and pigeon pies, and 
stewed ducks concluded the first course.— 
Ducks and guinea birds, with a few ill-made 
puddings and tarts, &c. formed the second 
course. ‘The heat of the climate formed an 
excuse for the indifferent pastry, and experi- 
ence soon taught me that it was impossible to 
make light flaky pastry such as we see every 
day in England. However, it must be admit- 
ted that West India cooks do not excel in the 
art of making sweet dishes, if I except a dish 
yclept “ floating island,” which they always 
succeed in admirably. 

[ had heard so much at home, of the luxury 
of the West Indies, and how clever black ser- 
yants were, that I looked for something, not 
only good, but neat and even tasteful; but | 
was astonished to see the dishes put down 
without the least apparent reference to regu- 
larity, and I felt a constant inclination to put 
those even that were placed awry. Many of 
the guests brought their servants with them, 
and there was, therefore,an immense con- 
course of them, of all descriptions ; some with 
livery, and some without, some with shogs, 
but generally without; some wore white 
jackets, others were of coloured striped jean ; 
some were young, some old; some were col- 
onred, and others negro men ; there was no 
arrangement, co-operation, or agreement 
among the servants, save only in one thing, 
and that was in stealing ; for a bottle of wine 
was hardly opened, until some clever hand 
whipped it away, and without any apparent 
fear of detection, or sense of shame, openly 
handed it out of the window, to those in wait- 
ing to receive it. In short, the servants’ 
mouths were stuffed full the whole tiine; and 
so occupied were they all in making the most 
of a opportunity, that the ladies’ plates 
would never have been changed, had it not 
been for the repeated and loud reproot of the 
gentlemen. 

Such a length of time had elapsed before 
the second course made its appearance, that I 
began to conclude that among the many nov- 
elties I had seen, another might be that the 
servants retired to consume the remains of the 
first course before they again made their ap- 
pearance with the second; however, after the 
lapse of a long, fatiguing and silent interlude 
the second course did appear, and glad was I 
that it was dismissed sooner than the first.— 
A good deal of wine was drank curing din- 
ner, but not more than is usually consumed 
atdinner parties in England. The wine in 
general use in the West Indies is of the very 
best quality ; and malt liquor, particularly 

ion Porter acquires a degree of mildness 
and flavour far beyond that which it ever at- 
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all drank at West India dinners, but sparingly 
and I apprehend these are by no means fa- 


vourable to health in a tropical climate, at 
least to the generality of constitutions, ‘The 
most general beverage, and by far the safest, 
is either brandy, or rum, and water, such as 
would be drank in England: the gentlemen 
in the West Indies make it extremely weak, 
about the proportion of one glass of spirits to 
three English pints of water :*—this beverage 
is often rendered more agreeable to the palate 
by being niilled,—that is, beat in a large jug, 
or glass rummer, with a long three-fingered 
stick, somewhat resembling a chocolate stick; 
this being done quickly, the liquor froths up, 
and forms at once the most cooling and sate 
beverage, whether before or after dinner.— 
Punch was formerly much in fashion, but it is 
now fairly exploded, excepting by one or two 
old people, who naturally prefer what they 
were accustomed to in their youth ; but these 
take as smal] a proportion of spirits in their 
lemonade, as the others do in water—but to 
return to my dinner party. 

The arduous business of dinner being con- 
cluded, for the cheese was put down with the 
second course, the cloth was removed, and the 
dessert made its appearance, It was January 
and I felt somewhat astonished, when I looked 
at the table covered with pines, suppidilloes, 
pomme de rose, water melons, grenadilloes, 
&c. that amidst all this, I should see nothing 
of the far-famed and really excellent West In- 
dia preserves, so much prized in England.— 
Just as I was meditating upon green limes 
and preserved ginger, the gentleman who sat 
next to me offered me some preserved rasber- 
ries, just come from England, by the last ship ; 
the emphasis which was put on the word ras- 
berries, at once shewed me that English pre- 
serves were quite as much esteemed in that 
country, as West India preserves are in Eng- 
land. I ventured to tell him how astonished 
I was to find that they relished our preserves 
when theirs were so much superior — he 
assured me that before long I should alter 
my opinion: and I found this to be perfectly 
correct. 

The ladies did not remain long at table, but 
soon retired to the drawing-room; but there, 
nothing like conversation took place,—indeed 
the constant domestic drudgery of a female’s 
life in the West Indies, married or ied 
(for the latter, although not occripeigy ith 
the menage, are engaged in dress- nd 
mending—negro servants being — hed 
needle women,) leaves them no time for im- 
proving the mind,—and in society, the la- 
dies are too generally found distinguished for 
that listlessness, and meagreness of cunver- 
sation, which arise from an uninformed mind. 





* A still farther improvement would be, we are to'd on 
he authority of the experienced physici ns, who 
have written on t e and diseases of the West 
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As soon as the gentlemen came in, coffee 
and cake were handed round, and an almost 
immediate bustle followed; fer a heavy, 
though short shower of rain had fallen, and 
the Jadies began to ponder upon the probable 
results of walking or riding through a miry, 
slippery road, in a cloudy mght, between nine 
and teno’clock. We had resolved to walk; 
and wrapped in warm cloaks, bonnets, and 
thick shoes, we took our leave. As we ex- 
pected, the road was very bad, and so dark 
was it, that we could make no choice where 
to place our foutsteps,—some of our party be- 
gan seriously to lament the probable ruin of 
a satin slip, while the gentlemen were no 
less pathetic on the subject of their silk stock- 
ings. Where a party of this kind is sufficient- 
ly numerous, there is generally no want of 
amuseineat; in fact, it was only during the 
walk home, that any thing like cheerfulness 
or ease appeared; our adventures, however, 
were soon ended; for ten minutes brought us 
to our own door, and as | seated myself qui- 
etly at home, I could not help thinking of} 
Miss Edgeworth’s inimitable description of 
Mrs. Rafferty’s dinner, in her * Tales of Fash- 
ionable Jife.” 

Dinners, if | may so express myself, took 
a more rational turn before I left the West In- 
dies; they began to find out that those parties 
were both expensive and dull. 

Small social parties came more into vogue ; 
the ladies began to talk to the gentlemen— 
and certain is it, that the latter were amaze- 
ingly improved by the change of system ; 
cards became, less and less, the resource of| 
the evening, and dancing succeeded instead : 
this gave employment to the young, and 
amusement to the old: music first became 
tolerated, then listened to with some interest; 
and before | left St. Vincent tor Trinidad, if 
there were no musicians, there were at least 
many who liked music and encouraged it; 
and finally the piano forte, and quadrilles, to 
a great extent banished cards and scandal. 

Even smal] dinners, however, were by and 
by found expensive; and times began to get 
rapidly so bad for the colonists, that these 
could no longer be kept up; and excepting 
upon great occasions, these too were complete- 
ly abandoned. 

Small evening parties, which created little 
or no expense, except a few additiona] cups 
of tea or coffee, and a few glasses of weak 
wine and water, now became common. Qua- 
drilles were the general amusement. These 
parties usually met about eight in the even- 
ing, and broke up before, or at eleven, at 
farthest. 

Great balls are not often given. The im- 
mense expense is the principal objection ; and 
the difficulty of collecting the female popula- 
tion is another. 

In St. Vincent, and many others of the co- 
lonies, the roads are hilly and often very bad ; 


it is almost dangerous for a lady to ride,—ayj 
in many places it is impossible to drive a giy. 
all these things combined, prevent many great 
balls from being given; but when one is rey), 
ly in agitation, all the island is in a buz, api 
the coloured women are as active as possible 
huckstering their trays full of satins, gauze 
ribbons, and white shoes and gloves, &e, && 
to the very last hour. 

Let me present a sketch of these ha}; 
given in the house of a gentleman, not fy; 
distant from Kingstown. 

The house was situated upon a rising 
ground just above Kingstown, and we had t) 
walk but a short distance to reach it. (Ope 
of his majesty’s ships lay in the bay at the 
time, and the officers were all of the party; 
there was e number of fine young men, and 
some uncommonly interesting boys, among 
the midshipmen. ; 

One of the officers happened to be an old 
acquaintance and a countryman: those whom 
we only know slightly at home, when we 
meet abroad, are hailed as dear friends, and 
we give a hearty shake of our hand to the 
man whom we only bowed ceremoniously to 
at home. It wasa lovely evening, and as we 
walked up the avenue lined with cocoa-nut 
trees, and reached the front of the house, a 
prospect of singular beauty opened before us, 

Kingstown bay lay in moonlit panoramic 
splendour; the sea was smooth as glass, and 
if an occasional air was wafted over it, the 
ripple only served the more to shew the ef: 
fects of moonlight. 

On one side was Fort Charlotte, and on 
the other, Dorsetshire Hill; the town lay as 
it were at our feet, and the landscape termi- 
nated in the lofty mountain of St. Andrew, 
covered with wood tu the very summit. 

The little parterre and shrubbery around 
the house, were extremely neat,—the estate 
negroes, and many coloured people, some in 
full dress, were already crowded round, or in 
the house; and every voice and countenance 
bespoke joy and expectation. We found a 
comfortable chamber wherein to change our 
shoes, and lay aside our shawls,—a luxury 
often not to be obtained in St. Vincent, from 
the very small and inconvenient houses which 
most of the colonists possess. This house, 
even in England, would have been reckoned 
only a pretty cottage, but still it contained 
two tolerably sized public rooms, and a few 
good chambers, and was so much more neat 
and comfortable than any thing | had seen, or 
did ever see in St. Vincent, that I was charm- 
ed with it. 

The kind proprietor is now no more,—but 
should these pages ever meet the eye of the 
hospitale lady of that estate, may | hope that 
she will pardon the liberty I have teken 10 
thus describing what I felt to be one of the 
most interesting and truly beautiful scenes | 
beheld in the West Indies. 
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If { had been rather astonished to see a 
public ball-room (which 1 had some time be- 
fore) crowded with coloured people and ne- 

roes, 1 was stil] more surprised to find a 
private one equally so in proportion: here 
were young, old, and middle-aged negroes ; 
andas the children grew sleepy, they went 
into their “ Misses” chamber, which opened 
from the drawing-room, and quietly snored in 
tull chorus. ‘The band from on board the 
man-of-war, played quadrilles and covfhtry 
dances all the evening,—an extraordinary ad- 
vantage in the West Indies, where the only 
musicians in the country are negro fiddlers, 
who play merely a little by the ear: they 
know neither sharps nor flats, and when such 
come in their way, they play the natura] in- 
stead, so that it is very difficult to find out 
what tune they are playing. ‘The only com- 
fort to those who are easily annoyed by dis- 
cord is that the music is always accompanied 
by a tamborine and one or two triangles, so 
that the discordant tones are pretty well 
drowned. The negro musicians soon be- 
come sleepy—and it is generally said, that 
they play better asleep than awake. All the 
while they play, whether awake or not, they 
keep time with the foot, and move their head 
and body backwards and forwards in a must 
ludicrous way. 

1 was very much amused by observing what 
connoisseurs the negro women are of dress,— 
standing near me, at one time, I heard them 
criticise every thing I wore, both in the mate- 
rials and make. 

We returned home about twoo’clock in the 
morning, and our walk was not less delight- 
ful than it had been in the evening going up; 
the air was equally balmy and mild, and not 
the least chill was perceivable, although we 
had just left a crowdéd room. Strange as it 
may appear, a ball-room is much cooler in the 
West Indies than in Britam,—where the win- 
dows being all shut, and very probably a fire 
in the room, the air gets disagreeably close ; 
whereas, in the West Indies, the doors and 
windows being opened all round, and a free 
circulation of air admitted (for the breeze sets 
in after sunset,) it is seldom or ever uncom- 
fortably warm. Let me say, with reference 
to the presence of the negroes at the ball; 
that when a proprietor of negroes thus admits 
his slaves to participate in the amusements of 
his family, there can be nointerested motives, 
it must proceed from pure good will, and the 
wish to see thera happy. ‘This subject, how- 
ever, will be further elucidated when we 
come to speak of the negroes’ holidays and 
amusements. 

The important subject of religion, and es- 
pecially, the religious instruction of the ne- 
groes, will form matter for a future chapter ; 
but at present it is necessary that I should 
“aya single word respecting the religious 
feelings of the white population. It seemed 





to me, that religion occnpied very little, the 
attention of the great majority of society; 
and still there was little opposition to it— 
With many families, there was the strictest 
decorum on this subject, as far as this could 
be proved by regularly attending church; but 
in general, they acted as if the Sabbath day 
ended when the bell tolled for the conclusion 
of the morning service. During my resi- 
dence in St. Vincent, there was no evening 
service. 

The morning service began at eleven o’- 
clock, and I always regretted that it was at 
the hottest time of the day, for walking or 
riding under a tropical sun was so oppressive, 
that many were prevented altogether from at- 
tending service. Some families, however, 
and many individuals, besides managers and 
overseers, rode several miles regularly to 
church. Had there been evening service, it 
might have tended greatly to discountenance 
Sunday dinners, and parties of pleasure in the 
country, both of which were very common. 

I would say generally, however, that satis- 
fied with a certain form of religion and mor- 
ality, I seldom or ever met with any one who 
seemed ever to think at all serionsly upon the 
subject of religion. I saw no one read reli- 
gious books, nor did there seem any desire to 
peruse works of this description. 

The Sunday market [ heard them always 
talk of as an evil, neither did lever inm 
life hear it vindicated in the abstract. To 
the white population it is a nuisance, and no 
advantage ; but it is far otherwise to the ne- 
gro and coloured people, who derive many 
peculiar profits from the market being on 
Sunday, which they would be deprived of 
where it held on a week day; and therefore, 
although so disgraceful a scene, yet it is one 
uf those customs which were it at once abol- 
ished, other worse consequences might fol- 
low,—which will hereafter be explained. It 
is sufficient here to say, that I conscientious- 
ly believe the white population of the West 
Indies are by no means advocates for buying 
and selling unnecessarily upon the Sabbath, 
but they must be aware, as residents in the 
colonies, of many difficulties and dangers in 
making any sudden change, of which those 
living in England can have no idea. Asl 
have spoken of markets, I am reminded that 
some things have escaped me which require to 
be set down; and thatI have not yet suffi- 
ciently corrected the absurd notices entertain- 
ed of the colonists, by those who have either 
trusted to partial information, or who, during 
a short visit tothe West Indies, have seen 
but the outside of society. During all the 
time I remained in St. Vincent, the markets 
were so bad, and so ill supplied, that I was 
eighteen months in the colony before I ever 
saw or heard of a bit of fresh beef: the popu- 
lation had then however so considerably in- 
creased, that an ox was killed once a week 
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generally, when it was regularly advertised 
in the newspapers, and was hailed as a most 
important piece of intelligence. Before that 
time, if you wished to give even a plain din- 
ner to a friend, you were compelled to send 
round the country to procurea whole sheep, 
which you were of course obliged to use; for 
to keep part of it was impossible, from two 
causes—the heat of the climate, and the 
thievishness of your servants— therefore hav- 
ing a sheep, it became almost as cheap to 
make a great ceremonious dinner of it, and 
add the other necessary articles, such as tur- 
tle, fowls, or turkey, ham, ducks, and guinea 
birds. I was nearly two years in the island 
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you to come and eat fish, and when they do, 
itisasure sign that they consider you y, 
longer as a ceremonious visiter. 

1 was, therefore, as 1 before remarked, nea). 
ly two years inthe West Indies betore ) 
this opened upon me,—I say opened, for j; 
was the cause of unfolding and explaining i) 
motives of many actions,which Lhad betore coy. 
demned and misconstrued, considering they, 
as originating in choice rather than in neces 
sity 1 now saw my error; not only in this, 


but being now, as it were, more behind th 
scenes, | was convinced, that althoug a casy. 
al observer generally will conclude al! creoles 
to be lazy, luxurious, ignorant, proud, and 


before I had ever seen dinners of any other}even deficient in feeling—that the cause of 


description than those of which I have a few 
pages back given a sketch, and I concluded 
this was a sure sign of the preference of the 
colonists for parade, ceremony, and expense. 
L had not thought of the necessity almost im- 

d upon them toact nearly in the way 


his hastily adopting such sentiments, pro. 
ceeds first from coming out firmly persuaded 
thata creole must be all this; and secondly, 
from seeing only the outside or society ; fur, 
mixing asa stranger with the colonists at 
these sumptuous dinners, he little dreams that 


they did; but when I saw more and more of|a fried jack-fish, or salted fish and plaintains, 
the real state of society, 1 found that they re-}is the colonist’s daily fare,—he sees them lis- 


gretted this style of entertaining, which was 
rendered unavoidable by their being unable 
to procure a moderate portion of meat at one 
time. 

Fish forms the chief food of all classes of 
white people ; and, varied by a fowl, or pork, 
is the daily dinner. Irish mess, beet, and 
pork are used in every family; and the creole 
soups are alsomuch liked—they are never 
made altogether with fresh meat; either salt 
beet or pork is used, to season them; with, at 
times, salt fish. Puddings and sweet dishes 
of any kind are little used in families except 
upon rare occasions, the materials requisite 
for either puddings or pies being exorbitantly 
dear; so that the common family dinner of a 
West India planter is much inferior, both in 
quantity and quality, to that of people in the 
very middling ranks of life at home; while 
the high price of all the real necessaries ot 
life, renders living upon a limited income lit- 
tle better than what would be called misery 
in England. How many families are there 
at this moment, whose dinner consists daily 
of jack-fish,—and either a roasted plantain, or 
yam, with occasionally as a treat, a bit of salt 
pork. The jack-fish is indeed an excellent 
fish, resembling the herring in size, and some- 
what in flavour also; but I suspect our law- 
yers and merchants’ families, &c. at home 
would look upon this asvery poor daily living, 
and would by no means think they made up 
for it by twice a year giving a great dinner, 
and eating fat mutton. Those who have been 
long settled, and who are accustomed to this 
style of living, take it very contentedly, and 
ask their intimate friend “ to come and eat 
fish with them ;” but they know this is not 
the style of living in England, and it is not 
before a considerable lapse of time that they 
consider you sufficiently creolized, to invite 





less and unemployed during the evening, but 
he does not know what fatigues they have u- 
dergone during the day: and himself newly 
arrived, with all the advantages of an Eur 


pean constitution, he mukes no allowance for 
the relaxed state of their constitutions, which 
have suffered during perhaps twenty years, 
from the effects ofa tropical sun. 
Ile sees them speak peremptorily to their 
servants; and in argument maintain tlie ne- 
cessity in the present state of negro civiliz- 
tion, that corporal punishment should not be 
entirely done away with by law; but the new 
comer knows nothing, or little or nothing, of 
the real state of negro civilization ; he is te 
tally unaware of the dfficulty experienced in 
managing negroes; or, 4f he has just begun 
to feel it personally, he blames not the negro; 
but argues with boldness, that the difficulty 
arises wholly from the bad system of slavery 
around him; so that without even emancipa 
tion, he is sure that mildness, and just, lu 
mane management, will make it quite as easy 
to manage negroes as_ white servants, and he 
therefore is shocked with what he considers 
the want of true feeling, humanity, and jus 
tice in the white population. : 
There is only one way of coming to adit 
ferent, and a juster conclusion; and that's, 
by residing long enough ina West India 
town with one’s own slaves for servants, oF 10 
residing at, and taking the active manage 
ment of a sugar estate,—then indeed, will he 
find his patience, his humanity, nay, if lie be 
truly pious, he will find his pious principles 
brought to a severer trial than he was aware 
of,and he will give no small credit to thos 
proprietors who jog on amidst al] their trials 
and difficulties, saying they hope better times 
will come: and as for the negroes, poor cre 
tures, it is not their fault; the only wonders 
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exposed as they are to many representations 
of the cruelty and oppression of their masters, 
not to mention the alleged unlawfulness of! 
their proprietor claiming them as property, 
that they stand by their master at all. 

But there is one source of su‘lering, that 
every resident West Indian has endured for 
some years, and is still enduring—and it is to 
be feared, will and must continue to endure,-- 
and that is, a total want of personal security 
forhimself and his family. The planter is 
often distant many miles from any white per- 
son save his manager and overseers: now on 
a small estate, say where there are one hun- 
dred negroes, and allowing that out of that 
number there are twenty-five, young and old, 
and other twenty-five, in whom their master 
has some confidence,--I say see only, for 
perfec: confidence it is impossible to have, as 
negroes are such personal cowards, that even 
if their affection prompted them to protect 
their master, their fear would operate so 
strongly, that though they might warn him of 
danger, yet they would not defend him a- 
gainst a superiority of numbers,——well, ever 
upon this very moderate calculation, there 
would be fifty men against tie planter, his 
wife and family, and at the most, cther two 
white men; indeed, Lrather think that upon 
so small an estate there would not be three 
white residents. But if this is thought a dis- 
tressing situation, what must be the feelings 
ofa planter’s wife? If any serious appre- 
hension of arising is entertained, her hus- 
band and every white man upon the estate 
are obliged to join the militia, and she is left 
with her children in a state of alarm beyond 
description: surrounded on all sides by ne- 
groes, she knows that she has no means of 
escape, and that she and her faimily are left 
entirely in their power. 

West India houses, open as they are ne- 
cessarily on all sides to admit the air, cannot 
besecured in any way to prevent nightly in- 
traders; and [ speak from experience, when 
Isay that I envied the poore-t cottager in 
England, who could fasten his door and win- 
dows, and call his little home his castle, while 
every night in the West Indies, you feel that 
you cannot secure your house; and one half 
the night is frequently passed in listening, 
rising out of bed, and ascertaining whether 
or not all is quiet. 

[am afraid some of those females, whose 
delicate sensibility has been so much affected 
by the bare name of West India slavery, 
would, notwithstanding their amiable belief’ 
in the gentle and harmless disposition of the 
negro, have been not a little nervous, had 
they found themselves placed ona wild West 
Indian estate, with a house so open as they all 
must be, and perhaps watching over a young 
family, alarmed for the safety of absent hus- 

nds; and either aime fir by domestic 


slaves, in whom they have no rational ground 
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of confidence, or else, as is usual at such 
times, deserted by their domestic slave alto- 
gether. 

Before concluding this imperfect sketch of 
the white population, | would offer a few ob- 
servations upon the condition of the seconda- 
ry class of whites, with reference chiefly to 
the demoralizing influence of slavery upon 
their characters and habits,—facts applicable 
to all West India colonies. Slavery operates 
prejudicially on the higher classes; but its 
demoralizing effect operates in a different 
manner, and still more prejudicially, upon the 
lower orders of white people, who, having 
seldom or ever any females in their own situ- 
ation in life to associate with, and to whom 
they might be respectably married, they get 
a negro (probably belonging to the estate 
they are employed upon) to live with them, 
until they gradually forget their country, and 
their early instructions, and become as the ex- 
pression is, almost a white negro. 

These, [ think, are the effects of slavery 

among those whose business it is to manage 
slaves. The immoral habits which I had 
heard described as existing in the best society 
even in the West Indies, I nowhere found; 
and I am inclined to believe that the tone of 
morals in this respect, among both sexes, is 
much more really strict than is generally to 
be found in what is called genteel society in 
England: besides, it ought to be recollected, 
that in Britain much concealed immorality 
may take place, but in most of the colonies 
this is impossible,—every thing is known, and 
speedily rumoured abroad, 
Managers upon small estates, and overseers, 
are much to be pitied, for they have not the 
means to enable them to make any woman de- 
cently comfortable, the common necessarieg of 
life are all so expensive that living costs three 
or four times as much as it does in England ; 
besides, in the West Indies, you lose a — 
deal from theft ; the negroes plunder by little 
and little, but still the annual loss is no trifle ; 
neither can a man control his expenditure in 
that country, as he can do in England, where 
there are retail shops for every article. In 
the colonies he must supply himself from the 
merchants’ stores, who sell principally whole- 
sale. He sends in an order to town for what 
he wants, and however exorbitant he may 
think the article, and very — ill-suited 
for what he requires, he must take it or go 
without. 

Managers, upon small estates, have seldom 
a salary that exceeds 180/. or 2000. sterli 
per annum. They have a house, unfurnish 
—two servants, and a boy—they have also of 
course what rum, sugar, and salt fish they re- 
quire from the estate. Now this seems, to 
one who has never been in the West Indies, 
a very fair situation,—but to those who know 
the country, and the necessary expenditure, it 
is quite another thing. A manager must keep 
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up a little of the appearance of a gentleman, 
otherwise he would not be respected even by 
the negroes; and though upon 200J. sterling 
per annum, he might live, and keep out of 
debt, yet he could not possibly do more, owing 
to the great expense of every article of clo- 
thing, and also of housekeeping. Managers 
so situated, too often keep a coloured house- 
keeper, who generally manages well for her- 
self, though she almost always docs something 
for her own subsistence, either by huckstering 
or making preserves. She can live, and be 
very comfortable, in circumstances that no 
European woman could possibly be happy in ; 
for she is never at a loss for socicty, as she can 
always find some coloured people not far dis- 
tant, of her own habits and manners; but an 
European female under such circumstances, 
would be desolate and miserable, even if her 
husband could afford to give her the common 
comforts of life ; for no woman of decent mora] 
habits, can make a friend of any of the colour- 
ed population who move in that sphere of life. 

If the salary of the manager is too limited 
to admit of his marrying, that of an overseer 
is still more so, seldom exceeding 501. ster- 
ling, so that it is hardly possible for him even 
to pay his way. 

These causes combined, operate powerfully 
upon the middling and lower classesof white 
people, in preventing marriage, and opening a 
door to much immorality. 

Some may think that the proprietors ought 
to enlarge the salaries of their managers and 
overseers, but it is literally impossible for 
them to do this. West India produce for sev- 
eral years has gradually been decreasing in 
value, while the expense of every article 
requisite upon #n estate has not at all decrea- 
sed; and such is the desperate state of their 
affairs, that upon a small estate, it requires 
the whole produce to pay the current expen- 
ses, and not a farthing remains for the propri- 
etor or his family. 

Thereare few West Indian estates that are 
altogether out of debt, and some it is to be 
feared are involved beyond their now real 
value: this depresses the spirit of any man 
who is placed in such circumstances ; he sees 
his family unprovided for, and no prospect of 
before him but that of his estate being sold to 
satisfy the demands of the mortgagees at 
home. This is no imaginary tale, but a faith- 
ful relation of the pitiabie state to which so 
many hard-working and benevolent owners of 
negroes are reduced principally by those preci- 
pitate measures, all of which, let it be remem- 
bered, took their rise from the erroneous opin- 
ions and imaginary stories circulated through- 
out Great Britain. It is a very uujust mode 
of proceeding, to search out only for instances 
of immorality or cruelty; the fair way is to 
examine the state and feelings of the majority, 
the great majority, of the white copulate 
There are no doubt cases of immorality and 
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cruelty in perhaps every West India colony. 
but are there more, or as many in proporti, 
as in the same population at home! [| a, 
convinced that those cases of severity, whic) 
may occasionally occur in the West Indies. 
are not aggravated by the system of slavery. 
but that in general slavery operates as a py. 
ventive. How often have I heard the propri- 
etor of slaves say, “ Well, 1 would not put yp 
with this from a white servant, but it is a ye. 
gro,—-he knows no better.” This I hayo 
heard said frequently, when faults have bee, 
committed that would have ruined a seryan;'s 
character for life at home, or, more probably, 
have brought him to justice. It must be p. 
collected what high privileges are enjoyed by 
the Britons; while our colonists, almost in coy: 
parison are shut out from the civilized world, 
——often living ata great distance from chure), 
—with all the disadvantages of a tropical cli. 
mate to contend with, are to have their every 
action canvassed, their motives distorted ; an 
that by people who have proved themselves, 
to say the least, miserably ignorant of the 
country whose manners and customs they 
have attempted so fully to describe. 

West Indians do not now shrink from ip. 
vestigation on the subject of kindness to their 
people,—neither need they do so,—from a 
fair impartial investigation they have nothing 
to fear ; what they justly dread, is that despi- 
cable system of espionage which is so bold) 
carried on and encouraged, by those too whi 
ought to know better than to listen to the de- 
scriptions of persons who never mixed in de- 
cent society in the colonies, and whose obser- 
vations can only be derived from second hand, 
and there can be little doubt, often from the 
lower orders of coloured people. This is not 
the place to describe the effect produced upon 
the negro by the sweeping aspersions laid to 
the charge of the whole of the white popula- 
tion; but it is now too late, to soften the bit- 
ter cup of calamity that many a European 
family has had to drink. More than one pr- 
prietor I have seen sink to the grave, under 
his accumulated feelings of disappointment 
at finding his character so unjustly attacke‘, 
and his worldly prospects completely crushed, 
while his aftlicted family were bereaved of a 
husband and a father, and reduced to work tor 
their own support, early and late, to procure 
a miserable pittance. There are not a few at 
this moment in these lamentable ecircumstar- 
ces, who were kind and benevolent owners of 
negroes, and whose people, though of course 
no longer belonging to them, visit them ani 
feel for them, taking provisions frequently 
from their own prs d to their old Misses. 
Negroes are. by no means the stupid beings 
scme peeple suppose them to be; they know 
very well the estate that is doing well, and the 
one that is sinking ; and they can trace from 
cause to effect, more accurately than some 
may imagine. | recollect a negro coming 0 
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day to my door in April 1828: she had two 
trays, one upon her head full of plantains, and 
another on herarm with some fruit. After 

urchasing some pines, I asked her if the 

lantains were for sale; she said “ no;” and 
with a tear in her eyes, added, “ I’m going to 
carry dem to my old misses ; she be very kind 
tome when I was her nigger; my mistress 
knowed better times, but bad times now, mis- 
ses, bad times—my misses had plenty nigger, 
and her husband, and fine pic-a-ninnies ; but 
dem bad times come, and so you see dem sell 
one, two, tree,—I no know how many nigger, 
til] at last massa die. I believe he die of broke 
heart: so we just go now and den and see 
misses, and gie her some yam, and some plan- 
tain, or any little ting just to help her. 

This negress had no provision-grounds of 
her own, being a domestic slave, and therefore 
must have actually purchased, or at least bar- 
tered something of her own to procure the 
plantains for her old mistress. This is no un- 
common case; but in Trinidad | saw more of 
such, where the distress of the white popula- 
tion was even much greater than in St. Vin- 
cent. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


SKETCH OF THE COLOURED POPULATION, 


Character, habits, and peculiarities. Con- 
duct towards their children. Coloured 
free servants, and slave domestics. Cor- 
rection of errors. 


Tae coloured population are partly free, 
and partly slaves: there is a considerable di- 
versity of rank, not only among those who are 
free, but also among the slaves. Some of 
those born free, have received a tolerably 
good education in Europe, and there are a few 
individuals who have enjoyed even superior 
alvantages in this respect. But by far the 
greater number have learnt all they know, in 
the colony. Although some of the male sex 
are excellent accountants, and write well, the 
females are in general deplorably ignorant, 
and know little beyond the use of their uee- 
dle. Many earn their bread in this way ; but 
they are in general so proud and so indolent, 
that it is hardly possible to get any thing out 
of their hands, and they charge besides niost 
exhorbitantly for every kind of work. Others 
make preserves and pickles, while some hire 
themselves out as servants; but they seldom 
are found to suit in this capacity ; they are so 
tenacious of rank, and quarrel so unnecessa- 
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above the situation they willingly undertook, 
that they required other servants to do nearly 
all their duty forthem. They are extremely 
plausible, and great talkers; and make a point 
of telling not only all they know, but what 
is worse, all they choose to invent; and to 
new comers nothing is so dangerous as to 
have a free coloured servant about cne. So 
connectedly, and apparently witli so litile art 
or design, do they tell their stories, while all 
the time they are weaving a net, and trying 
to catch you in it, or to sow discord between 
you and your friends. If they are dangerous 
attendants upon a female, it need not be said, 
how much more cautious the other sex ought 
to be of their snares: to allure young meu 
who are newly come to the country, or entice 
the inexperienced, may be said to be their 
principal object. The lower classes of the 
white population, from the causes I formerly 
referred to, deprived in a great measure of 
white female society, are easily ensnared by 
these handsome and attractive young women, 
and after a time, such society becomes more 
suited to their taste than that of their coun- 
trywomen. Among coloured females, mar- 
riage is not very general; but many of them, 
although not bound by the ties of matrimony, 
do live otherwise respectably with those who 
maintain them; bringing up their family, ap- 
parently with mutual anxiety for their welfare, 
and desirous that their children should not 
follow their example. I recollect one in- 
stance in particular that occurred in reference 
to this, while 1 was in St. Vincent. 
A coloured woman, who had lived many 
years with the same person, and had several 
children by him, had also one daughter, older, 
but not by the same father ,—she came tome 
one day in great and unfeigned distress, tell- 
ing me that she had every reason to believe 
her daughter was desirous of forming a con- 
nection with a young coloured man, who, she 
was satistied, neither would, nor could marry 
her. After detailing to me all the means she 
had resorted to for discouraging the intimacy, 
and coercing her daughter, she said, “ And 
now, ma’am, what more can I do,? I have 
brought her up to be clever: she reads and 
writes nicely ; I have had her taught her duty 
both to God and man, ma’am; she an’t as [ 
was (begging your pardon) in my day ; we 
be very ignorant, and know no better; we 
now know the sin of acting so, as she has 
been brought up to know, and now she 
only despise me cause I’m more ignorant than 
she be; but for all that, I know marriage is 
the right way, and I'd rather lay her in the 
grave as see her go on so.” 

It is of no consequence to my readers to 


rily with the negroes, whom they treat, gen-| know the result, the end I had in view was 


erally speaking, with so much contempt and 


to show that instances do at times occur 


disdain, that there is no — of pleasing|among the coloured population, of parents, 


both parties. I had several trials of free co- 


although themselves unmarzied, yet not by 





loured servants, but I found them so much|any means regardless as to the futare moral 
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habits of their offspring. Iam afraid, how- 
ever, that the majority of such parents have 
little anxiety upon the subjectand to make a 
good bargain—that is, a good legal settlement 
tor their daughter—is all they aim at; and if 
this be properly and legally managed, they 
consider marriage a matter of little import. 
That there are some of the white population 
that contribute to render this immorality 
common, there cannot be a doubt; but such 
are neither generally respected, nor do they 
move in what is called good society. Such 
connexivns cannot be concealed in a colony ; 
besides that, the coloured women often g!ory 
in the tie; and gentlemen who live in this 
state, are not, as in fashionable society in Bri- 
tain, frequently the better received for it. I 
know necessarily much less of the coloured 
population than of the negro; but I am in- 
clined to think that the rising generation are 
every way superior to their forefathers: yet 
it must be conceded, that, as a population, 
they are peculiarly inclined to immorality ; 
and there is such a total want, generally speak- 
ing, of decency in the way they dress, if I 
except those in the highest ranks, that they 
always appear to me very disgusting. ‘hey 
are graceful in their address, and often have 
an expressive countenance, although very lan- 
guid. The talents of any I have known have 
all been very far from being good ; but their 
constitutional indolence is so great, that it may 
prevent their employing the powers of their 
mind. They always appear to me less am- 
bitious of instruction than the negro,—eqnal- 
ly violent and proud,—fond of going to law 
about every trifle, and designing and intrigue- 
ing about small matters. 

The first property they are anxious to pos- 
sess, is a slave, and they certainly keep their 
slave to his duty under a very diflerent disci- 
pline from that practised by white people ; 
and to be sold to a coloured owner, is consid- 
ered by a negro to be an extreme misfortune : 
of course there are honourable examples 
among coloured people of the reverse of all 
this, for I only speak of the majority. Gen- 
erally speaking, the coloured women have an 
insatiable passion for showy dresses and jew- 
els, and are decked out, not in gorgeous, but 
in costly articles of this description. The 
highest class of females dress more showily 
and far more expensively than European la- 
dies. They wear no bonnets nor caps, but 
invariably have a Madras handkerchief for a 
turban: and those who can afford it wear, 
when going to chapel, a beaver hat; it is 
generally gray, and similar to a lady’s riding 
hatin shape. They are also particularly fond 
of nice silk umbrellas, or parasols, as they 
are always termed in the West Indies: tight, 
coloured kid shoes and silk stockings also are 
favourites. 

I have understood that the coloured men 
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never could observe any thing but sobrie,, 
in their appearance ; they are said to be yery 
fond of good living, and to indulge a gre, 
deal in this way ; some of the higher clasgo. 
are rich, and entertain each other frequently 
with great splendour and ceremony. Dang. 
ing is their chief recreation, and they danep 
well; they have very frequent public balls, ¢, 
which many of the white unmarried gentle. 
men go by invitation; but the ticket | 
paid for by the visitor, They keep yp 
their dances until day-break, the scene ,; 
gaiety being either the hotel or some other 
public room in the colonial town; the music 
is of course more than indifferent, consistiy¢ 
of negro fiddlers, a tamborine, and triangles: 
those who are not engaged in the dance, beat 
time with their feet and hands; so that whep. 
ever there is a eoloured dance, the noise 
made in this way is heard to a considerable 
distance. 

The language of the coloured people js 
much more intelligible than that ot negroes, 
although the lower class speak nearly negro 
dialect; but the higher classes often express 
themselves much better, although generally 
very ungrammatically ; and all of them have 
that strong nasal pronunciation and creole 
drawl, which is peculiarly disagreeable in the 
colonies: indeed many of the white popula- 
tion are by no means free from this draw), 
and white creole children have it almost as 
strong as 4 negro. 

How far the coloured population are inform. 
ed upon the subject of religion, I had no per- 
sonal means of ascertaining ; the higher clas. 
ses attend divine service very regularly on 
Sunday twice a day,and many of them attend 
the week-day service also. ‘lhe majority at- 
tend at the Methodist chapel, and many of 
them are members of the Wesleyan Methodist 
society: they arel think particularly attentive 
whether in church or chapel ; and though the 
wish to display a fine dress is the cause no 
doubt of the attendance of many, yet the re- 
gularity and earnestness with which some of 
them apparently listen, speak much in their 
favour. How far the truths of the Gospel are 
believed by them, so as to have a_ practical 
influence upon their lives, | know not, except: 
ing from general report; but 1 have heard 
some such mentioned as very respectable clia- 
racters. They contribute liberally to the s~ 
ciety for the support of the Wesleyan Meth 
dist missionaries. I have always found the 
coloured population extremely civil and polite, 
but my experience with regard to this class 
of society, has been very limited, and there. 
are various opinions upon this subject, and ot 
course those who have lived longest amongst 
them must know them the best. If 1 am to judge 
from their singing they seem to possess 4 
much more accurate ear for music than mos! 
white creoles do: though they often sing | 
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are by no means given to intoxication, and | 


bad taste vet their tones are accurately nice 
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and are completely dependant upon the kind- 
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any thing like true taste or feeling in their|ness of their former masters, or other colour- 


singing. , 

The superior Class of coloured females scl- 
Jom do much for their own support personally 
but they frequently purchase dry goods whole- 
sale from the captains of ships or merchants 
in town, and retail them afterwards at a con- 
siderable per-centage. Ribbons, silks, laces, 
and gauzes, are generally to be had from 
some one or other of them. ‘The other sex 
are employed in varions ways: some keep 
retail shops for dry goodsof all descriptions 
and others retail spirits and sell grog.— 
Several are employed as clerks, either in 
merchants’ stores, or as copying clerks to 
lawyers, &c. ; while others are tradesmen. 

The lower classes of coloured people are, 
{think very vacillating in their character ; 
sometimes they doa little work of any kind 
at home,—then they get tired of this, and 
hire themselves out as servants. ‘The wages 
they receive are never less, and often more, 
than one jee per month; that is, a Spanish 
Johannes, worth 3/. 6s. currency, varying in| 
sterling value, according to the exchange ; 
but during the time I was in the West Indics, 
varying from 1. 7s. or 8s. sterling upwarils. 
The master who hires the servant, either 
finds him or her in board, or gives a weekly 
allowance in money, which is never less than 
half, and never more than one dollar, the va- 
jue of which is about 4s. or 4s. and 3d. ster- 
ling, also of course varying according to the 
rate of exchange ; but there is always some- 
thing left for the servants at meal time, ina 
country where victuals cannot be kept; es- 
pecially in the hot season, when I have seen 
poultry, killed early of a morning, unfit for 
use at six the sameevening. ‘This, therefore 
appears at first sight, a very good situation ; 
but it is like many other things which seem 
extremely fair sketched upon paper, but which 
in practice, are found quite different. 

The coioured slave domestic is ten to one 
richer, and more comfortable, than the free 
one; and I never conversed wit! a free col- 
oured domestic, who did not admit this.— 
The free coloured domestic has 3/. 6s. curren- 
cy, per month ; and say, at an average, three 
quarters ot a dollar for his weekly allowance : 
out of this he must provide a little food for 
himself, clothing, (a very expensive article for 
colonred free servants, who all dress well), 
&c. There are few who sleep in their inas- 
ter’s house: this isa matter of convenience 
on their own part; but it is customary for 
tlem to have a smal! house of their own, so 
they have house rent to pay, and the small et 
ceteras which the possession of a house en- 
tas. They must furnish their own soap for 
Washing, — their own candle when they go 
home at night ;—if sick, the whole inciden- 
tal expenses have to be paid by them; and 


ed friends who may be in a superior situation 
in life; for they have so many demands for 
their money, and are generally also of such 
improvident habits, that this class of coloured 
people, when out of employment er in sick- 
ness, are greatly to be pitied; and if they 
have a family, which is very common, their 
situation is truly wretcked, for they have no- 
thing to trust to,—no master, of whom they 
can demand all the necessaries of life, should 
they be sick, or unable, from old age, to work 
any longer. 

How different is this from the coloured do- 
mestic slave ; he has the same money weekly 
for his allowance,—the same privileges from 
his master’s table; he is furnished with an 
annual supply of linen, jean, and nankeen 
trowsers that would rather astound our good 
English housewives; his clothes are washed, 
smoothed and mended for him, without one 
thought or anxiety on his part; he has every 
comlort in sickness,—medical advice, and all 
incidental expenses provided, and if required, 
a sick nurse In attendance. Should he have 
a family, no child he basis any burden to him, 
or else, if his wife belong to the same master 
iis Clildren iacrease his comforts: their al- 
‘owances commence from the day of their 
birth, and it is some years before they can 
consume all he receives forthem. No acci- 
dent, disabling him from work, deprives him 
of a home, food, clothing, or any necessary 
comfort, and he looks forward to old age, 
without anxiety, or the chilling dread of pov- 
eity, for himself or his family. 

Coloured slaves are employed in various 
ways; many are tradesmen, some domestics, 
while others are hired out by the overseers, 
either as servants, or for carrying goods about 
the country for sale. Few are employed in 
the field, as many of them consider it too 
mean an employment, though Lhave met with 
instances of coloured men who had been do- 
mestics, and left their places, to work in the 
fields from their own choice. They are gene- 
rally rather more polished than the negro, but 
| think, they are, if possible, more artful ; and 
certainly remember and revenge an affront 
very differently from what any negro would 
do,—that is, singly, for J do not allude here to 
the conduct of negroes when combined. Co- 
loured slaves can be pretty good servants 
when they incline; but it is rarely they do 
incline, being so tenacious of their rank, that 
they must always have a negro about them to 
assist therm in whatever they are about. Their 
habits are very expensive, for they know no- 
thing of the real value of money, indeed this 
is a necessary consequence of the present 
state of all the slaves, for being so abundantl 
supplied by their masters, with lodging, food, 
clothing, medical expenses, and, if females, 





if laid aside altogether they are miserably off, 


their children being rather an assistance than 
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a burden to them ; they have only to think of|the system of taking oaths, upon every ceca. 


providing themselves with the luxuries and 
superfluities of life. I have known a coloured 
domestic female slave, who would not demean 
herself by wearing anything so vulgar, and 


as she expressed it “ unlike a lady,” as cotton! master or the manager. 


sion, as to circumstances the slightest imaciy. 
able ? so that a watch, or clock being top 
quick or too slow, might enable a negro ty 
bring forward an instance of perjury, in his 
This has, in fact 


stockings, and she regularly walked out with|driven more than one upright, honest may, 


white silk ones. I have seen a colemed 
slave in ‘Trinidad, working in the fields, with 


from Trinidad, who felt that no accuracy ,; 
his could protect him from a charge of perju- 


the finest white jean trowsers, nice linen/ry, upon one score or other. 


shirt, watch, chain, seals, and last, though 
not least, Wellington boots! They always 
address each other with much ceremony, ne- 
ver using the Christian name, without putting 
Miss, or Sir before it. 
among coloured slaves; and even the white 
population, in speaking of a coloured female 
slave, always called her Miss. ‘To omit these 
forms, would appear to them a downright in- 
sult, and few things would displease them so 
much as to forget addressing them in this 
way. I think the higher classes of negro 
slaves superior to them in mental energy, less 
prone to revenge, and quite as much civilised 
in their manners ; but the majority of common 
field negroes are inferior to coloured slaves in 
those respects. 

Deep laid schemes of individual revenge, 
seem to be characteristic of the lower orders 
of the coloured population, and to obtain the 
truth from them is difficult beyond measure, 
since they as well as negroes, will swear to 
anything: they will tell you a story wherein 
it often happens that every second sentence 
contradicts the preceding ; and the ending is 
sure to be, “* Massa, I am sure I speak all eve- 
ry word true, [’ll kiss the book and swear to 
it.” 1 always remarked that where there 
were the greatest number of falsehoods, they 
were the most vehemently desirous to kiss the 
book : their disregard ofan oath is most shock- 
ing ; to speak the truth seems to thein almost 
impossible,and they often invent so cunningly 
that it is difficult to prove the falsehood of that 
which all the while you feel convinced is a 
tissue of lies. Werel asked what had shock- 
ed me most of all the immoralities among the 
slave, free coloured, and negro population of 
the colonies I visited, | should answer, with- 
out hesitation,—perjury ; and what is worse, 
it isa sin that they are becoming more and 
more addicted ‘to, and which the advice they 
receive from the mother country tends to 
strengthen them in, for they are told that no 
white person speaks truth; and it is to be la- 
mented, that these dangerous sentiments are 
taking strong and fatal root among them. How 
far such sentiments can be reconciled with 
the multiplicity of oaths which every mana- 
ger of an estate must take four times a year 
in Trinidad, according to the new system, I 
cannot conceive ; for itis distinctly stated, in 
Parliamentary speeches, that nothing coming 
from a transatlantic colony ought to be be- 


Many of the free, and not a few of the eo. 
ioured slave domestics of both sexes, haye 
been in England. I have conversed wit) 
several of them,—- but they all disliked jt, 


This is universaljand uniformly upon the same grounds ; Je) 


the detail 
specimen. 
E. had been long a female, coloured slaye, 
occupied principally about the children of the 
family to which she belonged. She was 
what may be termed a very superior servant: 
she was uniformly extremely well dressed, a)- 
ways wearing stockings and shoes, with many 
expensive ornaments, and nice Madras hand- 
kerchiefs for her turbans. She had gone 
home with her master’s family, and resided 
some time with them in England ; though not 
at all clever she was polite in her manners, 
and had no want of common sense. She hiad 
permission from the attorney to work out for 
herself therefore she paid him a certain sum, 
and he furnished her with all she required.— 
Her employment was working with the nee- 
dle. I asked her how she liked England. 
“Not very well, Misses.” ‘ No, what did 
you dislike there!” “ Misses, England be 
very fine country to be sure, every thing to 
be had there, fine shop, and all that; but 
Misses, England, very bad country for poor 
servant; Misses, it feared me to see how the 
servant work there, and they no thought no- 
thing of neither ; Misses, they work so hard; 
up early, Misses, they no stop work sometinic 
past midnight, and then their Massas, or M1s- 
ses take nothought of them when they be od, 
they no give them house to live in, Misses. 
1’d think it very hard if I worked for my 
Massa al] the time that I am able, and then 
when I get old, he no give me house nor uo- 
thing. Misses,a slave here be much more 
thought of than poor English servant.” I told 
her it was very true; but that in consideration 
for the loss of some of these advantages, some 
thought it a sufficient equivalent to_be free, 
and no longer a slave. ‘Well, but, Misses, | 
added she, “ what signifies free if we starve 
That many of the coloured slave population 
see the superior worldly comforts they en) y: 
compared with their white brethren in free 
service in Great Britain, I have had abundant 


of one conversation serve as 


—— 

ave often asked coloured domestic slaves 
if they would like to go to England? “ Yes 
Misses,” answered one of them to whom ! 





lieved: how then can the same party urgejasked the question, “I'd like to go if you 
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' Misses at home take no account of.” 


> bring me back, but I no like to top dey.” 
«Why not!” “Misses, England no good 
country for servant, they work hard too much.” 
« How do you know that!” — “ Cause Misses 
many that have been, dey tell me they no like 
it for the work being so hard, and then it be 
so cowld.” * But if you work actively it pre- 
yeuts your feeling cold.” “ But Misses, they 
work, they tell me, in England constant,— 
they no sit down softly at sun down, as we 
do,—but work, work, after night (during the 
evening,) Misses, | could not bear that.” 
« But then if you went to Kngland you would 
be free.” “ Well, Misses, suppose I was 
free, 1 could have no better Misses than | 
have; and she good too much to me when 
I'm sick, and that is what they tell me white 


Itold F. that servants at home certainly 
did work very much harder than in the West 
Indies, and were often neglected in sickness 
and old age, although many who behaved 
well were not forgotten by their former mas- 
ter and mistress if they required help, or 
were in distress: but, added she, “ Misses, 
they tell me the Massa may just gie them 
come little ting, or no, just as it pleasures 
him, they cannot ask for it like me, so in- 
deed Misses [ think we be the best off.” 

They always speak of English servants as 
very mean, and having no money ; and I never 
met with one among the numerous coloured 
slaves whom | had opportunities of talking to, 
who was at all fond of the idea of free do- 
mestic servitude in England, 

Those coloured children, who are the ille- 
gitimate offspring of white men, are, with 
few exceptions, free: when they are not so, 
the father is most justly detested, and held up 
as a character any thing but respectable: | 
never could hear but of two instances of this. 
Where such cases occur, the children are 
with hardly any exception freed as soon as 
born; and there is attention, more or less, be- 
stowed upon their education. Some send 
them to Europe for that purpose ; but this I 
consider a very iujudicious pian, unless they 
can be so provided for, or put in the way of 
providing tor themseives, as to render them 
independent at home; for, if they receive an 
European education, it totally unfits them for 
the scenes.that they must return to: no co- 
loured person, who has received a decent edu- 
cation at home, could feel happy in the society 
of the coloured population of a West India 
colony, who are, as a body, very ignorant ; 
and it is from observing some cases of this 
kind, that I have been convinced, that the best 
education to be obtained without sending them 
outofthe West Indies, is much more conducive 
to their real happiness. Barbadoes possesses, 
very tolerable schools ; and in Trinidad, edu- 
cation is now conducted upon so very stiperior 
a system, that there are many ‘élegunt and 
accomplished white females resident there, 


_ West Indies. 
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-who would do honour to any European society 


from their accomplishments, and who yet 
have never been out of the island; andthough 
undoubtedly the very best masters are expen- 
sive; yet, taking all together, these would 
be found far less costly than sending a child 
across the Atlantic, where every habit and 
acquisition will infallibly tend to unfit him for 
What must be his or her future lot. There, 
are, indeed, excellent schools, and private 
masters in Trinidad, where coloured children 
might receive as great, and much more pru- 
dent advantages of education, than can be be- 
stowed upon them in Europe. In general, 
howevér, coloured illegitimate children of 
white men are not neglected in point of edu- 
cation, and the more common error is over- 
doing it, by placing them for a certain num- 
ber of years in society, the whole tone of 
which 1s so superior to that which they must 
return to. 

The relationship to all the branches of a 
white family, although illegal, is kept up 
upon beth sides; and there is much kindly 
feeling maintained by both parties: all their 
private domestic affairs are entered into with 
interest, and there is a more universal feeling 
of this kind between the legitimate and ille- 
gitimate relations of a family, than is usually 
to be found in Britain Such children are not 
in the West Indies received upon a footing of 
equality; but with hardly an exception, they 
ure affectionately attended to, and the ille- 
gitimate party frequently visits his father’s 
even distant relations. | never heaid a creole, 
who could speak with patience of a man who 
could retain his child asa slave,— they always 
used to deplore it, as unfeeling and unnatu- 
ral; but Lam convinced, having made most 
minute inquiry upon such subjects, that these 
cases are very rare indeed, not occuring near 
so frequently as they do at home, in a form 
quite as objectionable, though not perhaps so 
revolting, because the word s/ave is unattach- 
ed to it. I candidly allow that the illegiti- 
mate children of white men have been re- 
tained ina state of slavery ; but Lalso state 
the truth when I say, that such things are 
extremely rare, and are quite as much de- 
tested by ‘Transatlantic settlers, as by the 
residents of free born Britain: but I also must 
say, that I do believe that in the eye of God, 
he who retains his child in a state of slavery, 
while that child is (to my certain knowledge) 
amply furnished with every necessary of life, 
is infinitely less really culpable than he who 
in enlightened Britain abandons his offspring 
to a scanty pittance, to be trained perhaps in 
vice, and never even knowing to whom he 
owes his being. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SKETCH OF THE NEGRQ POPULATION. 


Overworking negroes. Different classes. 
The field negro. The culture of the su- 
gar cane, and negro labour in the cultiva- 
tion. Sugar andrum making. Various 
uses of the cane. Negro domestics. Head 
servants. A West India Kitchen. Nur- 

. ses, grooms, and washerwomen. ‘Trades- 


people. 


Ir will be necessary, before attempting any 
description of the character and customs of 
the negro population, whether free or slave, 
that we take a slight view of their employ- 
ments. 

This appears to me the more necessary, as 
it has been generally in Britain believed that 
negroes are hard worked in the West Indies; 
and the common opinion is, that they labour 
more than the working population of this 
country. Iftherebe one sentiment respecting 
the coionies more erroneous than another, it 
is this; for alihough I arrived in the West 
Indies fully convinced that I should find, and 
indeed almost determined to find, every slave 
groaning under oppression, yet | was not one 
month in St. Vincent, before | was compelled 
from my own experience of negro character, 
to be somewhat sceptical, whether it were 

ssible to overwork a negro,—and I now 
eel no doubt upon the subject: the fact is, 
they are so perfectly aware that you must 
give them all the necessaries of life, that if 
they determine to work, or at least to do lit- 
tle, how are you to proceed in order to make 
them do more? for even if punishinent, cor- 
poral punishment, were resorted to, it is not 
dreaded by them half'so muchas work. Ei- 
ployment is their abhorrence—idleness their 
delight ; and it is from having minutely watch- 
ed their dispositions, habits, and method of 
work, I have come to this conclnsion,—to 
overwork a negro slave is impossible. 

By far the greater number of the slave pop- 
ulation are occupied in the culture of the 
cane; and as [ have heard such false, not to 
say ludicrous descriptions, of the labour ne- 
cessary for its cultivation, and of its manufac- 
ture into sugar, the best way is first to give a 
short description of the general state of agri- 
culture I saw pursued. in the West Indies. 

Some people who understand those subjects 
may think this unnecessary; but, as I did 
once peruse some public speech, wherein the 
orator, in adverting to molasses, said, that he 
supposed his hearers were all aware that mo- 
lasses was the juice of the cane when first 
expressed, it may not perhaps be amiss to in- 
form my readers, that molasses is the drain- 
ings of the sugar after it is put in the hogs- 
head:—now it would be well, if the mistakes 
generally made upon West Indian affairs 
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upon subjects of the greatest moment, equa} 
ignorance is constantly displayed. 

But to resume. I shall now describe tho 
usual negro work, beginning with that jy 
which the great majority of the negroes are 
engaged, viz. the culture of the sugar cane. 

Karly in November the land is prepared {i 
holing: the holes are about fifteen inches 
deep, and from three to four square, ine 
regularly off: they are as exact as the square, 
of a backgammon-board—this is the hardes 
work upon the estate; and an allowance of 
rum and water is distributed to each in the 
field so oceupied.* I have often watched th 
negroes at this work for a length of time, an) 
though it is the hardest work that is required 
in the culture of the cane, it is literally yo. 
thing, when compared with many of the ne. 
cessary operations in the agriculture of Grex 
Britain; such as ploughing, reaping corn, or 
mowing hay. The weight of the hoes used 
in this labour are by no means unwieldly, o 
heavy for a grown man or woman ; and noje 
else are employed in this work. A grea 
deal has been said about the plough not being 
used in this branch of West Indian agrici- 
ture, but in many of the West India colonics, 
the ground is so steep and rocky, as totally t) 
preclude the possibility of such an attempt; 
beside, it never could do the business neatly; 
and the difficulty of having white servants ty 
plough, renders it a great obstacle even iy 
those few colonies where the land is level: it 
was attempted upon one estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingstown, but no success atteni- 
ed it: and after the piece was ploughed, it 
was found absolutely necessary to send tle 
negroes to hole it, before the plants could be 
putin. In St. Vincent, it is impossible for 
any one who has hod a previous eye for coun- 
try affairs, not to admire this part of the agr:- 
culture: it is done so neatly, and so regularly, 
that | have seen a field dressed there that 
looked at a short distance as _ nice as the pre- 
paration for turnip husbandry in Britain. 

The work of holing is slowly pertormed, 
and a band of Scotch potatoe hoers would no! 
gain one meal a day, were they to procced in 
the same leisurely manner; you see the ne- 
groes often two or three at a time standing 
for many minutes looking about them, aud 
never raising their hoe. hen so engaged, 
they are usually cheerful, telling laughable 
stories to each other, and singing songs, 0° 
rather choruses. I never once heard any 0 
them complain of the work as too hard; 
but I have heard very many of them ex 
press themselves pleased when it was about 
to commence, because they had their ad- 
ditional rum and water.* There is a_ person 
regularly appointed to carry water to the 





* We weed hardly say how lnt’e this allowance 0 
spirits and water answers the end proposed. The expr 
tienc: of agricultvrists of all kinds in the U. Srates. © 
clear acd coaclusive on this head.—Epit 
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field, the whole year through, whatever they, 
are engaged in: always three times; and it 
the weather be particularly hot, it is carried 
five times a day. When rum is not given, 
Mandango sugar or molasses is used ; indeed 
the women seem at all times to prefer sugar 
and water. This is universal. 

Planting canes generally commences in the 
end of November, or beginning of December ; 
from three to four plants are put up each 
square. + ‘The plant consists of the upper joints 
ot the cane, which contain no saccharine jul- 
ces, from eight to nine inches long, with gen- 
erally five to six eyes, from which the shoots 
sprout. This*is very light work, and they 
made it more so, by trifling over it in such a 
way, that this at once strikes the eye of a 
stranger,—premising that stranger to have 
been in the habit of watching fitrming opera- 
tions in Great Britain. 

Weeding the young canes succeeds plant- 
ing; it is begun when the cane is about twen- 
ty inches in height: this is very easy work, 
and is performed by the children of eight 
years and upwards; they have each hoes pro- 
portioned to their strength. Children are 
uniformly preferred for this work, because 
their feet being small, they do not tread down 
the young plantsas a grown person would do. 

Stripping canes is the next operation: ev- 
ery joint of the cane as it grows, throws out 
two very long leaves, with serrated edges.— 
from the powerful sun of that country, these 
leaves soon droop, wither, and become cry as 
straw. They are therefore stript off the cane, 
to expose it to the full effect of the sun’s rays, 
in order to ripen it sufficiently, otherwise it 
would be unfit for the after progress of 
sugar making. These dried leaves are called 
trash, and are laid along the ground, to pre- 
vent the sun’s influence on the earth, that ev- 
ery moisture possible may be retained for the 
nourishment of the plant. Part of the trash 
is used for foddering the cattle, and it is al- 
ways used for thatching houses, and suits 
equally well as straw. Stripping is light but 
disagreeable work; for though the serrated 
edges have become too dry to cut the fingers, 
they are then brittle, and fly about like this- 
tlecdown. They are stript once, or many 
times, according as the season proves wet or 
dry. 

Cutting canes in general commences in 
January,at least any thing cut before that time 
is merely small cutting, to obtain plants, or 
make a few hogsheads before Christinas. 

During crop time (that is, harvest) the ne- 
groes are employed in the manufacture of su- 
gar, and the general agriculture of the estate. 

The negroes enjoy crop time, and look for- 
ward to it with pleasure: much merriment 
then goes on amongst them; and I never 
heard or saw more mirth in a British harvest 
field, than [ have often witnessed ir a cane 
piece. Negroes have fertile imaginations: 
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and it is not unsua) for them to compose im- 
promptu, words to their songs, very often of 
the most ludicrous nature: one sings it over 
once, and the rest join chorus. Old stories 
too, generally of a cheerful cast, are also em- 
ployed by them to beguile the time, exactly 
in the same way as is customary in a Scotch 
harvest field: they may eat as much of the 
cane as they like; and it always struck me ag 
something out of the way, if meta negro du- 
ring crop-time on the estate, not sucking a 
cane. They cut off a joint or two, while at 
work with their bill and suck it: it is partie- 
ularly wholesome, nutritious and agreeable, 
when one is thirsty, for its juice is even during 
the heat of the day delightfully cool. It is 
hardly to be credited the quantity of cane that 
is daily consumed in this way during crop- 
time—this however is not only permitted, but 
encouraged, so long as they do not steal the 
canes; but this they universally do, for two 
purposes, feeding their hogs, and selling to 
luckster women, who buy the juice from them 
at the rate of about fourpence a bottle sterling. 
These hucksters boil the juice into syrrupand 
clarify it, when it is sold for about one shil- 
ling and a penny sterling per bottle. The 
consequence is that all slaves, but more espe- 
cially those in the vicinity of the towns, live 
a great deal annually upon plunder ; but this 
is overlooked by the proprietors: were negroes 
so harshly treated as is generally supposed, 
they would not be suffered to act in this 
manner without being punished for it. 

Manuring the ground is most generally 
done when the cane is about twenty inches 
high, after the first weeding. Pens for the 
stock, well laid with trash, are put up in dif- 
ferent parts of the estate, so that the manure 
may never be far distant from any part of the 
estate which requires it. It is carried by 
mules or carts; or if too steep for these, by 
the negroes, from the pens, in light wicker 
baskets. ‘These they carry on their heads; 
in fact a negro carries every thing on his 
head ; and be it what it may, poises it with sur- 
prising nicety : give a little child a tea-cup to 
carry, and it is always hoisted on his head ; 
and he will trip off with as much unconcern 
as if he had nothing on it, while his arms are 
swung on each side like two pendulums. I 
have often asked them why they always car- 
ried every thing on their head, and they uni- 
formly answered, “ what’s on the head we no 
feel, what on a hand hurt da shoulder. 

Their carrying manure in this way appears 
disagreeable work; but they laugh at the 
stranger who supposes it would be so to the 
negro, because it would be so to him: the 
truth is, in so far as cleanliness is concerned, 
the negro is perfectly indifferent; these sort 
of things do not affect their personal comfort, 
because their whole habits and manners of 
life are different from Britons: what are com- 
forts and pleasures to them, would not be so 
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to us; and what we esteem as the comforts 
and luxuries of life, they would neither thank 
you for nor make use of. 

The mills are either worked by water, 
wind, or by mules; they have alla spindle, 
with side rollers, all of which are armed with 
teeth,so that the one works into the other. ‘The 
turning of the spindle occasions the revolution 
of the two side rollers, all of which are cover- 
ed with an iron case ; the diameter from eigh- 
teen to twenty inches, the length from thirty 
to thirty-six. These are the most general 
style of mills; but some are to be found erec- 
ted upon a newer invention, which are con- 
sidered as a saving of labour and water. 

The first operation after cutting, is passing 
the cane twice through the rollers; the juice 
then drops into the mill-bed, which is covered 
with sheet lead; from that being on an incli- 
ned plane, it runs off quickly into a receiver, 
which contains from 300 to 500 gallons. When 
that receiver is filled, it is drawn off, and con- 
veyed by a spout from the mill to the boiling- 
house, which is always built at some little 
distance from the mill, in order to prevent a 
communication in case of fire; it is then re- 
ceived either into a clarifier, if that vessel is 
used upon the estate; or, if not, into the 
grand copper. When a portion of the carbo- 
nate of lime (the best is made from the cut- 
tings of marble, and is known by the name 
of Bristol temper lime) is added in different 
proportions from one to twelve ounces, in the 
grand copper, according to the age, ripeness, 
and luxuriance of the canes, some being so 
ripe and old as to require little or no temper 
lime. ‘These coppers or boilers are in number 
from five or six; the largest, which is farthest 
from the fire, may hold from 300 to 500 gal- 
lons; they decrease in size as they approach 
the fire-place, until the smallest of them, 
which is called the teach, decreases to 70 or 
80 gallons. By the time the juice has been 
boiled down from the grand copper containing 
500 gallons, to the teach over the fire con- 
taining 70 or 80 gallons, the sugar then nearly 
approaches to granulation. he time that 
this process occupies depends entirely on the 
state of the weather; for when the weather 
is dry, and the canes ripe, a strike of sugar 
(which is the contents of the smallest copper) 
may be taken off in three quarters of an hour 
or an hour; but should the weather be shiow- 
ery, the fuel is damp, and there is what is 
technically termed a spring in the canes, 
which produces such watery juices, that more 
boiling is necessary to evaporate those watery 
particles before granulation takes place: this 
destroys the quality of the sugar, from having 
been so long on the fire. The head boiler- 
man is at the teach, and isa person of no small 
consequence, as he is responsible for the clean- 
liness of the boiling-house: at each of the 
other coppers there is a negro to assist, who 
are also responsible to him. When the head 



























































boiler-man thinks it probable that the liquo; 
is nearly approaching to granulation, he puts 
in a copper skimmer, and turning it two or 
three times in the air, he knows by the coy. 
sistency of the drop, whether the liquor js 
likely to granulate sufficiently ; or if too much 
so, he adds some portion of the liquor in the 
second teach to reduce it. As soon as he 
finds it in a proper state to strike, that is, tp 
send it by means of a spout from the teach to 
the wooden cooler, he then performs this op. 
eration. ‘There are always trom two to three 
wooden coolers, each being able to contain 
from five to six strikes, that is, a hogehead of 
sugar, generally averaging at the king’s beay 
about fifteen cwt. According to the size of 
the estate, there is made from one to three 
hogsheads per day ; but if there are two sets 
of coppers, it will produce nearly double that 
quantity. 

The sugar collected in the different  boil- 
ings throughout the day, is next morning put 
in the hoysheads, as nearly as can be guess 
ed,at a certain temperature ; this requires 
some nicety, for if it 1s put too hot into the 
hogshead, the molasses carry off a great part 
of the sugar through the curing holes of the 
hogshead into the cistern made to receive the 
molasses. If, on the contrary, it is put into 
the hogshead too cold, it retains the molas- 
ses, and thisof course spoils the sugar. 

After being put into the hogshead, it re- 
mains from twelve to fifteen days in the cur- 
ing-house, to afford time for the molasses to 
drain thoroughly from it; itis next ramined 
down with heavy rammers or mallets, until 
the hogshead is perfectly filled; and it is then 
headed up by the cooper, marked with the 
name of the estate and number of hogshead 
and weight, and carted to be shipped tor 
Great Britain. 

I have already mentioned that the dry 
leaves of the cane were stripped otf several 
times, and used for the various purposes of 
foddering cattle, thatching negro houses, wn 
occasionally for fuel, &c ‘The green upper 
leaves of the cane, which remain on the plant 
until it is ripe, are cut and carried home for 
the use of the stock. They are cut bya 
machine called a top-cutter, into very small 
fine pieces, and the mangers are then filled 
with it; acertain proportion of the skimming: 
from the sugar, or of molasses, with plenty 
of water and a few handfuls of salt, are ad- 
ded; and however hard the work may be, the 
stock improves and fattens upon this food.— 
Migass is the rind and substance of the cane, 
after it has been passed through the mill; | 
is made up into small bundles, and carried to 
ahouse called the migass-house, a building 
from fifly to one hunéred feet long, and frot 
fifteen to twenty broad, where it is regularly 
and neatly packed, until the house can hold 
no more. A few days after the house has 
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cess of fermentation : in the course of a, 
month this entirely ceases, and it becomes) 
ite dry, light, and soft, and is considered! 
tne best fuel possible for the boiling of sugar. ' 

After it has been consumed as fuel, the’ 
ashes are considered of great value as a ma-! 
nure, (having been converted into potass), | 
and being mixed with other manure, they 
jyrm one of the very best composts, so that’ 
the cane is a peculiarly valuable plant ; every 
part of it being of use either in one way or 
another. 2 a A 

The next process is the distillation of rum, 
which is made in casks usually containing 300 
vallons, about the proportion of seventeen 
pails water, each pail containing five gallons; 
5 gallons of molasses, 20 of the skimmings 
of sugar; and when the fermentation takes 
place, the remaining space is filled up with 
water. ‘These proportions are however slight- 
ly varied, according to the richness of the mo- 
lasses. It remains termenting from eight to ten 
days, according to the heat of the stiil-house 
loft, which ought to be at the temperature of 
from 70 to 86 degrees ot Fahrenheit’s thermom- 
eter. When the head distiller sees that the 
fermentation has subsided, which is called the 
falling of the liquor, it is then drawn off and 
distilled. 

| consider this to be a tolerably accurate 
sketch of the regular work upon a sugar es- 
tate: there are other minor jobs also occa- 
sionally to be attended to out of crop-time ; 
such as cutting wood, trimming fences, and 
keeping up the general cultivation of the es- 
tate, until crop again commences. 

Slaves who are not employed in agricul- 
ture, are either occupied as domestics or as 
tradesmen, 

Nothing surprises an European, on his first 
arrival inthe West Indies, so much as the 
inanners and customs of negro servants. 

There is in every geutleman’s family, a 
man who styles himself Mr.———’s head 
servant; his duty is merely to see that the 
boys under him clean the plate, knives and 
forks, wash the dinner, breakfast, and tea 
service, &c. He sees them lay the cloth and 
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as despotism may be, it is a far less evil than 
a republic. ‘This head man, or rather gentle- 
man—for he would be highiy incensed were 
he treated without the ntinost deference to his 
rank, is also employed in some families to go 
to market,—an occupation which he likes; 
for he makes no small profit by it in various 
ways, which, however, it is not our business 
at present to treat of. This is the whole 
work ofa head servant; however, | can as- 
sure my readers, that he does groan, neverthe- 
less, under the oppression of so much exer- 
tion; and that nothing short of twelve hours’ 
sleep, and twelve hours’ lounging in the twen- 
ty-four, will ever make him contented.— 
Some have coloured men as head servants ; 
but whether negro, coloured, slave or free, 
there is not a perceptible shade of difference 
in the duty that is performed by them. 

‘The cook is frequently a male, and is also 
a person of consequence; he has, if the fami- 
ly be large, either a boy or a woman to assist 
him; he cooks only soups, meat, fish, and 
vegetables, nor would he submit to the hard- 
ship of baking bread, or making pastry, or 
puddings. The wood used in cookery is cut, 
and put down for him, and all the water pro- 
vided ; and it is rarely that he will wash or 
scour the pans, or kitchen utensils,—some 
younger boy or girl being employed for that 
purpose, 

A West India kitchen is so different from 
an English one, that some description of it 
may be necessary, to make those who have 
not seen one comprehend how much less a 
cook is exposed to the influence of the fire, 
than in an English one. The floor is either 
earth, brick, or stone; there are numerous 
windows, not glazed, but with wooden shut- 
ters to fasten down at night, with probably 
jalousies to exclude the sun and rain—in this 
way the air is necessarily freely admitted; 
the chimney is extremely wide, and there is 
most frequently no grate, but merely a piece 
of brick-work, about four feet long, and three 
feet broad, upon which the wood is placed ; 
and they make more or less fire, according to 
the dinner they have tocook. ‘The face is in 


arrange the table for the different meals of this way not exposed to the blaze of the fire 


the family ; and he stands in the room during 
dinner, with the air of an emperor, pointing 
occasionally to the boys what to do, and be- 
stowing abundance of scolding upon them; 
nor will the repeated entreaties of his master 
or mistress, to have done teazing the others, 
and dohisown duty, have any effect: scold- 
lug he considers his peculiar privilege, and 
forego this privilege he will not. He at 
times removes a dishor plate, and places it in 
the hand of one of the boys; but in general 


nearly so much as inan English kitchen.— 
There is an oven in every kitchen, upon the 
same principle as a baker’s oven; the wood 
being put in and burnt down, so that when it — 
is fully heated, it is swept out before the bread 
or meatis putin. There is no roasting-jack : 
many gentlemen have attempted to get the 
negroes to use a jack, but in vain ; they must 
have their own way of it, which is simply ac- 
complished by placing two strong logs of 
wood on each side the fire, and a strong nail 


e isa mere cipher, as far as use is concern-| jn each log to support the spit, which they 
ed, and yet where the boys left without him, employ some of their assistants to turn,—and 


you could not geton at all. [attempted this; 


in this way they send up meat tolerably well 


ut such a scene of confusion and anarchy} roasted; but the oven is often also employed 
ensued, that I found, from expérience, that bad] for that purpose. This is, I think, considered 
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the whole duty of a cook, whether male or 
female. 

In many families, a head female servant is 
employed, to assist the lady in dressing, 
work witli the needle ; or to bake pastry, make 
puddings, &c. ‘These are dishes which make 
their appearance rarely; and a waiting maid 
considers she does very well if she assists her 
mistress in dressing, and does about as much 
work with her needle in one day, as her mis- 
tress in one hour,—-she has generally a young 
girl under her, who attends to the bed-cham- 
ber, and this is never thoroughly done; yet 
this is all that is required of them, and indeed 
it is all they will do. The other servants are 
employed in cleaning the house; and their 
number, and particular employments, are 
wholly dependent upon the family to which 
they belong ; for of course where the family is 
large, there must be an increase of servants. 

The office of a groom ought, one would 
imagine, tobe precisely the same as in Eng- 
land, but that the negro groom makes it a ve- 
ry different office, is no less true. In fact, no 
horse is brushed or curried, far less, properly 
fed, unJess the master stands by and sees it 
done: the oats sell well in the market; and 
besides, the groom can feed his own poultry 
with the oats; and it need not be said, that 
he prefers fattening his own fowls to feeding 
his master’s horse. 

The domestics who officiate as washerwo- 
men, have nothing else todo. Perhaps the 
best was of making my readers comprehend 
the mode in which they perform this work, is 
torefer them to the notice of this subject at 
the commencement of the volume. With res- 


pect to the time which they require for the 
performance of their labour, | have had trials 
of many ditferent washerwomen—some slaves 
and some free—but | never found that four- 
teen dozen of clothes, such as are commonly 
used in a family, could be washed and got up 
from Monday morning to Saturday evening 


by less than three able bodied women. They 
never used less, but generally more, than 
twice the quantity of soap, blue, and starch, 
required by washerwomen at home; and of 
all your troublesome establishment, the wash- 
erwomen are the most discontented, unman- 
agable, and idle. Itis altogether out of the 
question ever to look for all the articles cor- 
ing back that went out; and the destruction 
of clothes and linens, in consequence of their 
carelessness, is past belief. I have myself in 
one twelvemonth had six dozen of chamber 
towels, a bed-quilt, two pairs of sheets, stock- 
ings without number, pocket handkerchiefs 
and petticoats to a considerable amount, lost, 
or more probable stolen, in this way ;—for I 
knew perfectly, that they were appropriated 
to their own use, as I not unfrequently de- 
tected the articles in their possession after 
they thought a sufficient length of time had 
elapsed for me to forget the loss of them.— 
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Every thing, as I have said, is ill washe, in 
the West Indies; they smooth down frills an 
flounces along with the gown, making every 
article of a lady’s dress as. stiff as buckray, 
They insist, whether you will or not, Upon 
rubbing the smoothing iron over with candle. 
grease, to make it pass, as they say, easily 
over the linen; and when I absolutely refy, 
ed giving candle for this purpose, they stole ; 
themselves, and used it in spite of me, 

‘There are some superior tree coloured wo. 
men who will condescend to get up clea 
muslins; but the most that can be said is, thy 
they do it better than the negroes, though iy 
from wel!, and at an exorbitant rate, askine 
2s. 6d. sterling for one gown,—so that jt ; 
needless to say they are rarely employed. 

With respect to the number of domestics 
required in a family,—that necessarily ¢e. 
pends upon the number of the family, the 
style in which they live, and the home they 
reside in, but a moderate family, who would 
live genteelly and comfortably in an English 
city with three maid servants and one man, 
and the washing put out, would require a 
least ten grown up servants, and from five tw 
six young people, from ten to seventeen or 
eighteen years of age; and after all, the 
house, and general work, would be very il. 
differently done. ‘his I consider a very 
fair average; but if the family exceeded five 
or six. such an estabiishment would be found 
insufficient. 

These | think are now all the different em- 
ployments of domestic slaves, excepting tliose 
who have the care of children: in such a case 
the mother is uniformly hand nurse ; for al! 
West India ladies are patterns in this respect; 
their solicitude and personal activity in at- 
tending to their young children, being beyond 
praise. ‘I'herefore a nurse has little work, 
comparatively with the duties attached to that 
office in Britain. Her nights are undisturbed, 
and no responsibility is attached to her; and 
itis very rarely that she either dresses ot 
washes the baby. Nurses consider themselves 
quite ladies, and would not so far forget theit 
dignity as to wash their own clothes, brusi 
outa room, or indeed do any thing but carry 
young miss or master. 

But there are many slaves whose master 
possesses no landed property, and who are 
nevertheless employed as tield negroes : mani 
respectable familiesare wholly dependent t- 
on the annual hire of a gang of slaves; whi! 
others possessa number of tradesmen, whos 
hire is of course much more than that of 4 
field negro. Others have many slave dome 
tics, whom they hire out ;—the work of those 
slaves is the same as if employed by their ow 
master. 

As to tradesmen, they are coopers, carpet 
ters, masons, &c.; and the value of good de 
mestics and tradesmen is considerably above 





that of the commoa field negro; but the head 
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negroes upon estates, such as drivers and boi-;dwelling-hoyses, they are preferred so. 


Jer men, rank with the tradesmen. Some 
slaves, both coloured and negro, are employ- 
in selling dry goods for their master, or 


| only dwell thus upon the subject in order 
to convince my readers, how pertectly unable 
those who have not lived in a country are, to 


are hired out to do so for others; they are gen-|judge wisely ef the houses necessary for the 


erally clever, valuable people who are so em- 
Joyed; and this sort of wandering life is rel- 
ished by them; but in the majority of cases 
they give an accurate account of the money 
received ; although I have known some won- 
derfully correct in this particular, who scru- 
led not to steal at any other opportunity. 

Negroes who have lived much with colour- 
ed creoles, acquire a servile manner that is 
very disagreeable ; and most of those who are 
employed in huckstering goods, either are 
hired to, or belong to those people who are 
greatly less indulgent to their slaves. Hav- 
ing given this short sketch of the genera! em- 
ployment of slaves, I shall proceed to some 
description of their style of life as regards 
fod, clothing, and lodging ; and as most erro- 
neous ideas are entertained upon these sub- 
jects, it will be necessary to go into the whole 
detail of particulars; and I can only assure 
my readers, that [ shall state nothing which | 
did not for years daily witness, and which, 
were they to visit the colonies, as | have, and 
take the same trouble of personal investiga- 
tion, they would find to be the unexaggerated 
truth. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


Negro ideas of comfort. Tlouses and fur- 
niture. Cooking. Gardens. Correction 
of prevailing errors. 


Estates negroes being the most numerous, 
I shall begin with their style of life as re- 
gards lodging, food, clothing, and comforts 
during sickness and old age. ‘The negro 
houses of an-estate are placed al] together, re- 
sembling a village of huts. An author whom 
IT once read upon West Indian affairs, but 
who, like most writers upon that subject, had 
never been in the country, says, “ Negroes 
live in dwellings like stables :” now the fact 
is, never could find, althoygh [ often tried, 
from whence he drew the similitude: had he 
suid that the white population of the West 
Indies lived very generally in barns, he would 
not have exagerated much—for nineteen 
houses out of twenty, are more like barns 
than any thing else ; having the sides nearly 
open, and the rafters uncovered, without any 
ceiling. ‘Their appearance is at first most 
uncomfortable ; but afew month’s experience 
accustoms the eye to this manner of building, 


Which is cooler, and leaves no room for rats 
and other vermin to establish themselves, as 


they do ina ceiled roof; so that in spite of 


West India houses being more like barns than 


comfort of its inhabitants ; and how very ri- 
diculous such comparisons appear to those who 
have resided there, and who can, from experi- 
ence, judge of the dwellings most appropriate 
to the convenience of those resident in such 
a country. 
Place a negro ina comfortable little cot- 
tage, but after the English fashion,—his neat 
fireside,—his nice looking bed, blankets, and 
warm curtains,—a glass window ;—give Jum 
an English breakfast, tea, and supper, and also 
English clothing, and you would make him 
quite as unhappy as an English ploughman 
would be in a negro house, with negro fare 
and clothing. It is our bounden duty, as 
Christians, to instruct the negroes in religion, 
and help them forward in civilization ; but if 
by civilization it as intended to make them 
live in the same manner as Europeans, | would 
say that the negroes would not submit to such 
un arrangement; and beyond a doubt it would 
make them most uncomfortable and unheal- 
thy. Every country has its own customs, and 
these customs are the result of the climate, 
which dictates even to the savage how to eat, 
lodge, and clothe himself. Many most im- 
portant improvements might doubtless be 
made in all these matters; but they must be 
improvements made upon the same plan now 
existing ; for as to introducing English cus- 
toms, this would be cruel and unwise. I 
therefore assert that the nezroes are comfort- 
ably lodged ; but it is a comfort appropriate to 
their character and country, and would as ill 
suit an English peasant’s ideas of comfort, as 
an English peasant’s would with theirs, 
I janded in St. Vineent with my head full 
of those ideas respecting slavery, which have 
been so long popular, and which are at this 
moment about to effect such important ehan- 
ges; but I was not so utterly carried away by 
pre-conceived notions, as to be insensible to 
the opportunity now afforded me of investi- 
gating the subject personally. As soon there- 
fore as [ could understand the negro’s bro- 
ken language, and was sufficiently accustom- 
ed to the climate to walk out, | made a point 
of passing almost every afternoon among the 
different estates within reach of Kingstown. 
n these walks, I had daily and abundant op- 
portunities of seeing the field people at work, 
and of visiting them in their houses, and chat- 
ting with them familiarly, Having there- 
fore informed my readers of the means by 
which I was enabled to make the observa- 
tions 1 have done, I shall at once proceed to 
describe their houses, which are, as I before 
observed, placed all together, so us to resem- 
‘ble a little village. 
The houses are built in various ways, some 
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of stone, cemented by mud and white-wash- 
ed; some are built of wood, while others are 
wove like basket-work,—the interstices being 
filled up with clay and mud, which, when 
white-washed, look very nice. They thatch 
them neatly with migass. ‘They have no 
chimneys, as they rarely work in doors. As 
to the size of their house, that is in some 
measure dependent upon the rank of the ne- 
gro, and the number in family. Generally 
speaking, the area of negro houses varies 
from fifteen feet by twenty, to twenty feet by 
thirty. Some single men and single women 
have a house with only one sitting room, and 
a smaller chamber apart for their bed-room. 
But head negroes, or families, have always 
two good rooms, and some have three. They 
have windows according to the size and num- 
ber of their rooms, with window shutters to 
let down at night. All the houses have locks 
te their doors, which’ are made of wood by 
the negroes, and fasten very securely ; many, 
however, supply themselves with padlocks 
besides. The floor is generally earthern, but 
the best room is often boarded. Negroes 
of character and rank,—for I know not 
how better to express myself, being more 
civilized, have many articles of furniture. 
Among others they have bedsteads with mus- 
queto curtains, their bedding being for the 
most part a bag filled with the dried plantain 
leaf. This | have myself slept upon, and 
used in my own family, and have found it a 
very comfortable bed indeed. They have a 
bolster and pillows of the same materials; 
blankets (one Witney blanket is given every 
year by the master,) a good sheet, and very 
often a nice bed-quilt ; the two latter articles 
are furnished by themselves. A little shelv- 
ed corner cupboard, displaying many a showy 
coloured plate, cup, and saucer, is a common 
piece of furniture ; a good table, one or two 
benches, and some chairs, with a high table 
to serve as a sideboard, upon which are dis- 
played the tumblers and wine glasses, often a 
large shade for the cand!e,—these, with their 
box of clothes, form the general furnitnre of} 
a good industrious negro’s house, who is prob- 
ably a head man: for a common field negro, 
although he can afford all this, has not in gen- 
eral reached that stage of civilization that 
engenders the desire of possessing such arti- 
cles. The cooking utensils are very few and 
simple, consisting of two or three iron pots, 
in which the negro makes his soup, stews, &c. 
A strong wooden pestle and mortar is to be 
found in all their houses, for beating the boil- 
ed plantain down to a mash, a favourite dish 
they call “ ¢um-tum.” They cook ina little 
thatched shed close to their houses, but not 
attached to them. A hog-sty,and a place for 
their poultry, which they rear in great quan- 
tities, are alsoadjoining their house. Indeed, 
the better sort of negroes have their dwel- 


a Scotch cottager might blush to see the 

As soon as a negro girl attains the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, she probably gets a ys. 
band; and the males perhaps a year or tw, 
later, get wives, when of course they hayp 
houses of their own; negroes, therefore. 
never have many children living with they, 
On occasion of a marriage, it is often neces 
sary to build a house, and there is then usya). 
ly a merry making; the master or manage, 
deals out rum and sugar to those who have 
helped to build it, and the new comer fre. 
quently gives a supper on the night he takes 
possession. 

The houses of the common field negroes 
are built exactly of the same materials, ap( 
on the same plan with those described; byt 
some few have not three rooms, though most 
of them have an additional chamber, and , 
small place where they keep cooking utensils, 
In good weather, they all cook in the open 
air before their house door ; and if it be rainy, 
they kindle a fire in the middle of the room 
and the door is often left open to make an 
outlet for the smoke. Many field people have 
bedsteads, and some have curtains. — hy 
plantain leaf bed is general, and blankets are 
annually provided; some have sheets; but 
these are Juxuries which many of them do 
not value, and would not use. You may 
guess almost to a certainty as to the charac. 
ter and degree of civilization of a negro, by 
the general appearance of his house. A ta 
ble, chair, and bench, is to be found in every 
house ; also a box, with the inmates’ clothes; 
but those who are idle, lazy, savage, or of 
bad character (and there are few estates 
that cannot boast of having none of that de- 
scription,) are destitute of these comforts. 

I have paid great personal attention to the 
manner in which negroes are lodged, because 
it seems to be thought in England that they 
are in this respect quite neglected. Afler 
having visited negro houses withont number, 
I do not hesitate to say that negroes are more 
comfortably lodged than the working classes 
of either England or Scotland. You cannot 
fail to remark upon every estate, that the 
work people’s houses are placed in the hea: 
thiest situation, never so elevated as to be 
cold, nor so low as to be damp: the drains 
round them, or water paths, as the negro calls 
them, are watched with the greatest care, 
and kept clean, and nothing that could create 
damp is suffered to be near their houses. \o 
inhabited house is ever allowed to be out 0! 
repair; neither is it left to the negro to ask 
for what may be necessary; the houses are 
examined very frequently by the white peo 
ple, and during their master’s time, they ate 
employed in making all tight and comforta- 
ble before the rainy season commences. 

I receligct walking one evening over ? 
most lovely estate in Kingstown valley: ' 
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as busy as possible. All the negro honses I 


tivated in the negro garden. This back gar- 


were shut up, excepting one, whose/den is a great conifort toa negro; because 


open door attracted my attention. A nice 


here he has all the necessary vegetables, for 


clean-looking negro woman eyed me for a/daily use, so that in case of his having but lit- 


moment; I said, “* Good evening,” as is usual 
in passing a negro: but she looked again, and 
said, “Eh misses, you no know me.” I was 
sorry [could not directly say that I did, tor 
negroes cannot bear to be forgotten. She 
saw, however, that I did not recollect her; 
and she said, “ Misses, me L——, you no 
mind me when I comed to make cake.” | 
now did recollect her, and she added, “ Never 
mind Misses, wont you come in and see my 
nonse’’ I did so, and she dusted two chairs, 
and two stools for my children, and bringing 
out a plateful of cassada cake, she gave each 
of them some, saying she was sorry she had 
no ripe plaintain or banana down to gie ’em. 
I said, “So you don’t work now.” “ No mis. 
ses, no for one month gone by.” (She ex- 

ted to be confined ina month.)  “ And 
how do you ewploy yourself!” “Tf makes 
mobee, and takes it down to town and sells it.” 
“And what is your husband?” “He just a 
field negro.” ‘ You have got supper boiling 
there I see.” “ Yes misses, the calialou pot.” 
“You seem to havea very nice house,” “ Yes 
misses, I'll shew you my chamber; and she 
accordingly opened a door which displayed 
their bed, with musquito curtains, and their 
boxes of clothes. While leaving the house 
of this common field negro’s wife, and glane- 
ing at the neatness and cleannessof the apart- 
ments, and the display of useful articles of 
furniture, as much, or more than the climate 
required, I could not avoid drawing a com- 
parison between the situation of this woman, 
exempted from toil, provided with every ne- 
cessary—with no anxiety as to the event at 
hand, no doctor, no nurse, no cordials to pay 
for—and the condition of her who, among 
the labouring classes of England, must work 
often to the very hour of her confinement; 
and whose hard gained earnings, joined with 
that of her husband’s, are al] absorbed in the 
purchase of half the comforts which she re- 
quires, 

All negroes have a piece of ground behind 
their houses for a gurden; some will not be 
at the trouble to keep this ground clean, and 
weeds and vegetables accordingly grow pro- 
miscuously ; but there are others who keep it 
very neat, with grenadillas, water melons, 
and vines growing in order and profusion. 
This fruit they carry to market, and it is a 
bad vine that will not yield them 2I. sterling 
perannum. In this garden they have sweet 
cassada, Lima beans, calialou, tanias, gub-a 
gub, peas, pigeon pea bushes, &c.: probably 
in December they sow English peas, and plant 
cabbages for the market: those negroes, who 
incline to make money in this way, are all 
furnished by their master or the manager with 


tle time to spare, or in case of bad weather, 
he can supply himself without going to his 
provision-grounds, which are tarther distant 
than his garden. But plantains and yams 
keep well. for more than a week after they 
aie brought down from the provision-grounds. 
These gardens are always fenced round, and 
generally are covered over with Lima and 
other creole beans for soup. If a negro has 
not a good garden, it is his own fault; for his 
master gives him ground for it, and evéry en- 
couragement to improve it, by furnishing him 
with plants and seeds; and in that country so 
very little labour is necessary to raise a super- 
abundance of excellent roots, vegetables, and 
fruits, that when a sugar house is found with- 
out this comfort attached to it, there is no 
difficulty in pronouncing the inhabitant to be 
a lazy, good-for-nothing character. 

Those negroes who have not a regular made 
bedstead, have four posts driven into the floor 
of the room, and sticks placed cross-wise like 
a lath-bottomed bed: these bedsteads are al- 
ways raised two or three feet above the floor, 
and the plantain leaf mattrass is placed upon 
them. This is the worst species of bed known 
among negroes ; and it must not be forgotten 
that those slaves who have not a regular bed- 
stead, curtains, ana sheets, with other articles 
of household furniture, are not destitute of 
them from utter inability to procure them, 
which is by far the most usual cause of the 
absence of the common comforts of life in 
Great Britain. [fa slave have not some 
household furniture, it is because he is indif- 
ferent to the comfort of it: and there are in- 
deed some who have only a bed, table, and 
bench, with cooking utensils, who are very 
good people; but who do not consider house- 
hold furniture as a comfort; the possession of 
it would confer upon them ro happiness; and 
they either spend their money in fine clothes 
or jewellery, or as frequently happens, hoard 
up their savings, which they tie up in a piece 
of dirty rag, and thrust it under the thatch 
of the house, or put it into some hole. There 
is no more absurd error than to suppose that 
men in all classes of society, and in different 
countries, require the same things to render 
them comfortable. ‘The Tong merchant pre- 
fers his chop-sticks to your silver forks; the 
English labourer prefers his own beer to the 
squire’s claret; the Andalusian would sooner 
stretch himself on boards, than sink into a 
down bed ; and the negro neither understands 
the refinements of a gentleman nor requires 
the comforts of an -Europeap. Negroes are 
well off, according to their ideas of comfort 
and the climate in which they reside: they 
are abundantly supplied; and 1 am by no 
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benefit by introducing European fashions in 
the colonies—so that, While I would labour to 
civilize and inform the negro, which will by 
and by produce all its effects,—taste, among 
others,—I would also studiously avoid sudden- 
ly introducing, or unnaturally encouraging 
artificial wants; which, although originally 
luxuries, become in time necessary to com- 
fort. 

Instruct the negro in religion, teach him to 
be cleanly and orderly; but as you value his 
true happiness, introduce no artificial wants ; 
he enjoys his calialou soup as much out of his 
calibash, as the nobleman does his turtle soup 
in theffinest chased silver; and it is cruelty, 
not benevolence, to teach him to be discon- 
tented with the things he possesses. I shal] 
therefore conclude this chapter, by assuring 
my readers that from the results of long per- 
sonal experience, I can avouch that negroes 
are lodged infinitely better than, with few ex- 
ceptions, the working population of England. 

Negroes who live in town as domestics, 
have always a boarded floor to their houses. 
have seen a few single men and women who 
had only one room, but such houses are by no 
means common. ‘They have good bedsteads, 
bedding of plaintain leaf, feather bolster and 
pillows, good blanket, sheets and coverlet: 
chairs, sofa, cupboard, and mahogany table. 
I have frequently seen a side-table with tumb- 
lers, and shades for the candle; looking-glass, 
two or three boxes full of clothes, showy 
prints in gilt frames, &c. &c. They always 
keep their houses clean and tidy inside, and 
have a great variety of stone-ware in the 
shape of plates, tea-cups, &c.; but these are 
seldom bought by them, but generally stolen, 
and are regularly displayed merely for orna- 
ment—a calibash being the usual substitute, 
for holding their victuals, and being equally 
clean with a china bowl, it is preferred by 
them ; for it costs nothing. Negroes who 
have been in England, always complained to 
me that there was “ noting for noting in Eng- 
land,” meaning, in plain English, that for 
the most trifling article payment must be giv- 
en; whereas, they are by natu:e supplied in 
the West Indies with a variety of real com- 
forts. Thus the calibash tree, which grows 
every where in abundance, is full of ripe fruit 
four times every year; the fruit may be cut, 
from the size of a common orange {to some- 
thing larger than the largest man’s head. 
The inside is of no use, and is hollowed out, 
and then the rind forms all sorts of cups, 
bowls, and bottles, as the negro, says, “ for 
nothing,” but the trouble of picking up and 
scraping it out. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


Negro dress. Expensive notions. Jey.) 
lery and perfumery. Effects of clima. 


Erroneous notions. 


Necro clothing is distributed annually x 
Christmas, at which season the ships srriy, 
from England. It consists of strong })\\ 
woollen cloth, called Penistowns—(the say) 
that is so generally worn by the lower classes 
of females in Scotland for petticoats) ; thy 
sort of coarse, strong, unbleached linen know, 
by the name of Ozpabrags: a felt hat, nevi. 
les, thread, tape, scissors, aad buttons, to t\ 
mien. 

Of the blue Pennistowns, they receive eye- 
ry year at Christmas, six yards, a yard ai 
half wide, Of the linen, five yards. T\y 
allowance of clothing tor children depends 
upon theirage; but after twelve years of aye 
the full quantity is given. Additional cloti- 
ing is afterwards distributed to those whios 
work is harder, and very often indeed also to 
those whose carelessness has deprived them of 
clothing for during the rainy season—elo:hed 
they must be. Every individual, from birth, 
receives one blanket annually ; and in the 
event of an accouchment, there is not abso- 
lutely a want that is not supplied. [have 
often been in their houses at such times, and 
could not help thinking, how mucli better off 
they were for clothing, bedding, and baby-liv- 
en, than the great majority of the lower ranks 
in Britain. 

Their gala dresses are provided very often 
by themselves, although their master and mis- 
tress make many presents of this kind to the 


deserving. Field negroes dress in some tes 
pects differently from,town servants. 
Head negroes, upon estates, in full dress al 


holiday time, are extremely gay. ‘They hav 

all fine broad cloth, either raade into jackets, 
such as gentlemen very often wear of a mor 
ing in the West Indies, or coats; they have 
neat waistcoats, either of black  kersey- 
mere, or white jean, as they are quite aware 
that a coloured waistcoat is not dress—tlieit 
shirt is always of fine linen, and the cellar ol 
a fashionable shape, which, with tle cravat !s 
as stiff as any reasonable dandy could desite. 
White jean, or linen trowsers, are the usu 
wear; all head people have shoes, and all 
servants have stockings, and a long cloth coal, 
this is given them by their master; but the 
country people often purchase those articles 
for themselves. I have seen an estate negro 
in St. Vincent, dressed at Christmas time @s 
well in every respect as any gentleman could 
be; and he wasa slave whose master was 
and had been long absent: he told me every 
thing he wore was of his own purchasing ; he 
had a quizzing glass, and as good a lat @& 
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West Indies. 


any white man in the colony; he had a 
watch ribbon and key, but whether or not he 
wore a watch, | cannot tell, as I did not put 
the question to him; but | have seen many 
Che more common 
field people have equally good shirts, trowsers 
and waistcoats; but they have seldom or ever 
jong coats, though frequently good broad cloth 
jackets; but the most com:non fashion for 
them is white jean, or striped coloured jean 
jackets. They do not often wear shoes, and 
never stockings. 

The boys are extremely well dressed ; and 
asthey all receive a new hat at Christmas,this 
aids tothe general neat appearance of the 
negro population at that season. 

As for the women, I hardly know how to 
describe their gala dresses, they are so various. 
The wives or daughters of estates’ head peo- 
ple, have the best of course,—if I except do- 
mestics, Who dress still gayer. They have 
fine worked muslin gowns with handsome 
flounces; satin and sarsenet bodices are very 


' common; their under garments are of the 


best materials, and they have either good cot- 
ton or silk stockings; their kid dancing shoes 
are often of the gayest colours, while their 
expensive turbans are adjusted with a grace, 
that makes the dress really appear elegant. 

it iscommon for them to have not a haii 
dresser, but a head dresser, or rather a turban 
putter on, upon such occasions; and for the 
mere putting on of the turban, they pay a 
quarter dollar,—not less than Ls. 1d. sterling ! 
This is acustom not confined to domestics, but 
predominates throughout all ranks of the fe- 
male slave population, ‘They have all beau- 
tiful handkerchiefs upon their necks ; some 
are of British manufacture, but many are cost- 
ly silk ones from Martinique,—while others 
wear them of India muslin. 

The real value of their jewellery is consid- 
erable; it consists of massy gold ear-rings, and 
rings upon their fingers. Coral necklaces, 
iid handsome gold chains, lockets and other 
ornaments of thisdescription. ‘The more com- 
non field female negro, very often if elderly, 
is decked out in a very large patterned chintz, 
or perhaps the bodice is made of this, while 
the skirt is of muslin; or, vice versa, the shirt 
chintz,and bodice and sleeves muslin. They 
all have one really good necklace ; but they 
often also wear along with it, half a dozen 
other necklaces, of coloured glass beads, such 
as light blue, yellow, white and purple. Ev- 
fry negro has a garnet necklace; all have 
eir-rings, and rings on their fingers: and at 
Uliristmas time a handsome new turban too is 
worn. ‘The very youngest baby is well dres- 
sed at such a time, aud even for a child, they 
scorn old clothes; indeed it rarely happens 
that, the same dresses are worn twice at 
Christmas. I have heard them say to each 
other “ look at so and so, see how mean she be, 
she wore that very same dress Jast Christ- 





. 


mas.” White muslin frocks, and a nice new 
handkerchief for the children, as a turban, 
are universally worn; abundance of coloured 
beads, ear-rings and finger-rings. Some few 
whose mothers are fashionable waiting-maids, 
put shoes, generally coloured ones, upon their 
children ; but the country children never wear 
them. 

Both girls and boys are fond of coloured 
ribbons; the boys wear them round the hat, 
set off with a smart bow and the girls wear 
them asa sash. ‘This is the only piece of half 
worn dress that a negro will condescend to 
wear; but ribbons, although half worn, are 
much valued by the young people. Their 
dresses are made up very often by their mis- 
tress and her family; for two months before 
Christmas, and also before Easter, | used to be 
as busy as possible, cutting out dresses, super- 
intending the trimmings, and inventing dif- 
ferent fashions for them,—for they imagine 
that what is too common cannot be very gen- 
teel. As for the men, their shirts and trow- 
sers must be cut for them; and many a pair 
have | superintended in this way, and have 
occasionally, though not in St. Vincent, acted 
as tailor. Negroes fancy that a white lady 
can do every thing; and they say, “ Misses, 
if you no de for me, who you do it for?” In 
this way their tailoring and dress-making is 
most generally executed ; and really [ do 
think, that the negroes in full dress during 
the holidays, contented and happy as they 
lised to be, was one of the most interesting 
scenes imaginable. But men and women 
have nice white pocket-handkerchiefs to wipe 
away the perspiration,and both sexes youngand 
old are perfumed with French lavender water; 
indeed so common is this, that I was surprised 
soon after my arrival by one of our servants 
asking me one day for some lavender water, 
as his was done. There was to be company 
that evening; and I afterwards observed that 
the men servants were in the habit, whenever 
they were in dress, of using pertumes. 

After such a description as the foregoing, 
my readers may naturally inquire how it is, 
if the negroes both receive so much clothing, 
and also purchase so much for themselves, 
that they appear often as if they had scarcely 
a rag to cover them: this arises from two 
causes; the first is that a sense of decency is 
searcely known to the savage, and thus it is 
easy to trace the progress of ¢ivilization in 
different negroes, according to the style of 
every-day dress. Another reason is, the heat 
of the climate, which renders it quite impossi- 
ble for any one to wear in that country the 
same clothing as in England; and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that the modesty of that 
lady who would appear in England with no 
thicker clothing than she can endure in the 
West Indies, would be thought rather ques- 
tionable. Wearing the finest flannel next 
the skin 1s always considered safe, and it cer- 
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tainly does not heat the body; bunt all the 
other garments must be of the lightest texture. 
In good weather, field people wear as little 
clothing as possible ; the men working often 
in trowsers without a shirt, and the women 
frequently throwing their arms out of the 
sleeves of their upper garment. In cold wea- 
ther, they put on an abundance of clothes ; 
for although they never complain of the heat, 
they are very sensible to cold, and dislike it 
exceedingly. They are most active in dry 
hot weather ; but in the cold damp season, 
the energy of both Body and mind is impaired. 
When I first arrived at St. Vincent, my ser- 
vants used to clean their knives and boots 
and shoes, in the sun: I thought this must be 
very disagreeable to them, and had a shade 
put up for them, but after it was finished, not 
one of them would go there to work,—and 
when asked the reason, they ‘said “ Sun good 
for nigger.” All negroes wear their hats at 
work, and tle women a handkerchief under- 
neath. Some estates give Kilmarnock bon- 
nets, besides hats, which the people like. 

There are, however, many field people, 
both male and female, who although not su- 
perior in rank in the estate, yet are in them- 
selves superior people, and never appear in 
the unceremonious dress already described.— 
It is nothing uncommon for negro men at 
work alone, when a sudden heavy shower is 
about to fall, to pull off their shirt, and hide it 
under a bush. The rain quickly runs off 
their skins, which are oily ; and as soon as it is 
fair, oor are dry again, and then the shirt is 
put on dry and comfortable. The little negro 
children seem to understand this from instinct, 
and never run out, during rain, without taking 
the precaution of leaving their clothes behind 
them. Negroes are extremely fond of bathing ; 
and Jittle infants, of not a year old, will sit for 
hours together in the shallow bed of a river. 
This braces and strengthens them; and it is 
found that a very free use of the cold bath 
contributes much to the health of the white 
population also. Should a negro get very 
wet, and remain with damp clothes on, he is 
almost sure to suffer severely : pleurisy is of- 
ten the consequence, and the disease proceeds 
with such rapidity, that a very few hours ter- 
minate it one way or another. The planters, 
however, ave all half physicians; that is, they 
know the indications of the approaching dis- 
ease; and upon the slightest appearance of 
pleurisy, they administer colomel and jalap, 
and the estate's medical attendant is instantly 
sent for to bleed the patient. It isastonishing 
how few deaths occur from this disease, in 
consequence of the prompt assistance which 
is uniformly given. There is no trifling ;—the 
most violent remedies are applied without de- 
lay, and the best effects generally follow. 

It is nearly impossible to get children regu- 
larly to wear clothes under six years of age. 


think of with the little girl of one of my ge. 
ants, but in vain; the child used to tuy y 
her frock, which was alll asked her to Wear, 
and when by no strength she could unio jy, 
she would go to the boy’s pantry, and takiny 
a knife, cut it off, making her appearance 4; 
the door of my room, laughing with deliv|i; 4 
her adroitness in getting rid of such an annoy. 
ance, and throwing the frock in at the door. 
Yet in the cold season this child, like qj 
others, wore her clothing, and used to cry y 
times from the severity of the cold. ; 

All head people upon estates are uniformly 
well dressed, neat, and clean; and though ji 
is in their own fashion, they look nicer ay) 
much cleaner than English country people, 
Their clothes are seldom much mended, ay 
they make a point indeed of appearing like 
what the other negroes call them,—Mr. » 
and so. In short, they are negro gentlemen 
in their conduct, dress, and manner. Their 
wives and daughters do not every day dres 
in so superior style, but still they dress cop- 
siderably better than common field people, an 
never dispense with their upper garment.— 

The majority ot servants, even of the loy- 
est rank, dress better than common field ne 
groes. Female servants wear fine light ca). 
co printed gowns, or white muslin, which are 
alike common; they make them low, and 
generally with short sleeves; they sometimes 
wear a Madras handkerchief about the neck, 
but more frequently not. They have always 
good necklaces, ear-rings, gold-rings, anda 
nice handkerchief for a turban. 

When I first landed in the West Indies, | 
was shocked at the unclothed state in wiicli| 
saw many negroes; but a few month's care- 
ful observation soon showed me that it was 
not the want of clothes, but the dislike to 
their burden that occasioned this. As the 
negro advances in civilization, this will 10 
longer be the case. The sense of decency 
will gain the ascendency, and predominate, 
as much as the love of ease and coolness does 
at present over every other. Head negroes 
on estates generally receive some present, \! 
the way of clothing, upon the conclusion l 
crop: and should any accident, arising evel 
from bad conduct, have deprived a negro 
during the season of part of his clothing, its 
always supplied again; for unnecessary as !! 
seems to be to them in warm weather, the) 
would die, were they not well clothed i 
woollen dresses, in the damp and cold seas0. 

Aged and superannuated negroes have th 
same allowance of clothing at Christmas * 
the others, and should they be unable to make 
it up for themselves, some of the other pe~ 
ple are employed to do this for them. The 
estates in some colonies give out the clothing 
ready made to puton; but in others, the more 
common plan is to distribute the cloth, with 
needles, thread, tapes, &c. Good negroes ar 





I have myself tried every method I could 


careful of their clothing, and instead of weat- 
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ing it at the season when they recvive it,; with great nonchalance in theso works :— 
they prudently lay it up until the rainy, damp |‘ Misses, me could not dance in titk shoes; 


season arrives. But upon every estate, es-/they too heavy and hot.” 


In tact, this man 


ially those nearest town, there is a less or; would not have deigned to wear such shoes 
eater proportion of improvident, careless,{as [ wore every day in walking out. This 
and even desperate characters ; such are uni-|class of negro domestics are extravagant be- 
formly indolent, equally for themselves as) yond bounds, and care not how many clothes 


for their masters, and are otten incorrigible | 
runaways. Negroes of this description either 
take no care of their clothing, or they sell it 
ty hucksters, who give them fine showy clothes 
instead, not atall suitable for a working dress. 
Such people are often improvident enough to 
exchange all their blue Pennistowus for 
sme article of jewellery; and others, who 
are so irregular and lazy as not to cultiy ate 
their grounds—sell their clothing for plan- 
tains, or Whatever else they want at the mo- 
ment: they are, in short, savages, and never 
look forward beyond the present day, Want 
of clothing is to them no punishment, but 
when the bad weather arrives, they are sure 


attorney, and clothing must again be given 
tothem. It is astonishing how much the ex- 
pense of clothing is increased by the miscon- 
duct of runaway and bad negroes, who never- 
theless always turn to their masters when they 
are assailed by want or distress; for the mas- 
ters, independent of common humanity, are 
bound by law to clothe and feed them, with- 
out any reference to their deserts. There are 
some negroes of good character, who are 
fond of a change of clothing, and a half-worn 
soldier’s suit has great attractions for them: 
such people often sell tne estate’s clothing, 
and purchase a red coat from the garrison, 
after it has become too shabby for the soldier. 
This isa very comfortable dress for them ; 
and I have often seen eight or ten negroes 
hoeing the field in the worn-out jackets used 
in one of his Majesty’s regiments. So fond 
are negroes generally of bartering their cloth- 
ing, that [ have seen jackets belonging toa 
St. Vincent estate, with the stamp of the 
property upon them, worn in Trinidad by 
Trinidad negroes. 

It is obvious that any regular allowance of 
clothing te domestics cannot be adhered to. 
A head man servant requires about eight or 
nine good linen shirts, and probably the dozen 
is completed by blue-and-white check ones. 
His trowsers are of linen, coloured striped 
jean, and nankeen; and about eighteen pair 
will be requisite every year. This personage 
Wears shoes—a very expensive acticle in the 
West Indies—for a head servant is too much 
ofa gentleman to wear thick or strong shoes. 
I recollect B——, a head servant of ours, 
who was sent to a store in quest of shves for 
himself, and brought home a pair which cost 
ids. 4d. sterling. I ventured to tell him that 
I disapproved of his choice, as they were 


light thin dress shoes, which would not serve 


they destroy. 

The habits of female servants in the same 

rank are no less expensive, and their clothing 

costs a great sum annually. Domestics of an 

inferior class are clothed not quite so well, 

but still they scorn to accept of those dark 

cotton calicoes and ginghams for gowns, such 

us servants at home do not despise for com- 

mon working dresses. There is no getting 

them te mend or patch their clothes, and when 
torn, they consider them fit cnly to be thrown 
uway. Yetthese same people in hot weath- 
er, although possessing plenty of clothes, will 
persist in going about in such a state as 
inakes a new comer suppose them to be the 
most wretched of human beings, while at 
the same time they have boxes full of clothes, 
which they will not use. 

The want of investigating such subjects has 
been the cause of much misrepresentation. 
People go out to the West Indies, and see 
both in the field and in the house, negroes in 
the state | have described them to be. No 
sooner do they behold such spectacles, than 
they at once ignorantly exclaim, “ Here are 
negro slaves who ought to be clothed !—look 
at them—is it not dreadful that civilized Eu- 
ropeans and their descendants ever forgot 
what every man owes to his neighbour,— 
compelling slaves to work the soil, and labour 
for their advantage, while they have hardly 
rags to cover them!” But the proprietors of 
negroes are free from all blame ; for it is their 
own personal interest that their slave should 
be clothed, in as much as it proves his advance 
in civilization, which renders him always a 
better servant, and more reasonable ; and con- 
tributes greatly to his general health. I shall 
add no more upon the subject of clothing, but 
proceed to that of food, 


CHAPTER. VIL. 
THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


Negro food. Provision-grounds. West In- 
dia fruits and vegetables, and manner of 
cooking them. Prices of the produce of 
provision-grounds, Stock-rearing. Ge- 
neral returns of provision-grounds. Man- 
ner of life of the negro. Negro cookery. 
Negro children. Singular custom. Suc- 
cession to property. Love of barter. 


Every field negro has two pounds of excel- 





him many weeks ;—but his answer was given 





lent salt fish served out weekly, and head 
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people have four pounds. 
is allowed for every child, from the day of its 
birth until twelve years of age, when full al- 
lowance is given. This is the most favourite 
food of the negro, and they prefer it to salt 
beef or pork, a small piece of which they re- 
lish occasionally. They have (besides the 
garden which I have already described as be- 
ing attached tu their house) a portion of ground 
at a short 
In this ground they plant provisions ; chiefly | 

plantain ; and Banana trees. ‘T'wo full grown 
bunches of plantains, are w orth from 4s. to 4s. 

6d. sterling, if bought wholesale, but by retail 
they are exactly double the price. A bunch 
contains no certain number of plantains, but 
a good fuji bunch will seldom exeed thirty 
or forty, and seldom fall short of twenty.— 
One hundred plantains is considered by a ne- 

gro, along with salt fish, as much as he can 
consume ina week. The plantain and yam 
are to the negro, what the potatoe is to the 
lower classes in Britain. Every good plan- 
tain tree yields one perfect bunch annually ; 
when this is taken off, the tree must be cut 
down to the ground, and in the following year 
two or three other trees sprout from the old 
stock, and they each yield their bunch. Thus 
every successive year the crop is increased 
with great rapidity. 

The Banana is cultivated precisely in the 
same way, and yields the same increase ; its 
value also being nearly the same as the plan- 
tain. Negroes have the bread-fruit tree in 
their grounds, one good tree of which will 
bear more thana hundred heads annually,— 
each head being worth from 3d. to 8d. ac- 
cording to itssize. Yams are planted by cut- 
tings, in the same way as the English pota- 
toe. They are of the clematis tribe: strong 
stakes are driven in to support them, although 
some negroes allow them to creep upon the 
ground like strawberry plants. The root of 
the yam is often larger than a white-globe 
turnip, but generally of an elongated irregu- 
lar shape. 

here are great varieties of yams—Portu- 
guese, Guinea,w ater, white,and the cush-cush 
yam. Some few when boiled are of a deep 
purple, but a colour resembling a dry English 
potatoe 1s the most common. “The cush-cush 
yam is the smallest and most delicate. They 
are a very farinaceous vegetable. ‘The tania 
is aroot something of the size of a potatoe,— 
resembling it also in colour: it is farinaceous 
though not so much so as the yam, 

The eddoe root is at times cultivated, but it 
also grows wild; it nearly resembles the ta- 
nia; is doubly useful, as its leaves make an 
excellent substitute for spinach; in fact it isa 
more delicate vegetable than English spinach. 
The sweet cassada is a farmaceous root re- 
sembling the carrot only in shape, for in co- 
lour and taste it is more like the yam, it 1s of 
very quick growth, and gives immense re- 


A pound and a half 


distarce from the negro houses. —|i 
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turns. ‘These are the principal roots cyltirs, 
ted in the negro provision-grounds > they 
lue is nearly all alike, and one dollar's wort! 
any of the above roots, is in point of susteya), 
equal to one dollar’s worth of plaintains— 
These fruits and roots come into use at ditli,. 
ent seasons; but I take their value frog 
time of the year when they are abundant, ;, 
at the season when they are rare they an 
sold at a considerable advance in price. ° ‘)), 
cassada, or Cassavi, is a reot of great yalie,— 
When unprepared, or even when the juice 
extracted from this root, it is de adly poison bot! 
to man and to the brute creation. After jp. 
ing drawn out of the ground, it is sera; ne 
clean and washed, then grated, for which pro. 
cess the negroes have graters of a larve siy 
The juice is afterwards expressed, by means 
of pressing the grated cassada in a bay 
strainer made for the purpose. Atter beir ‘ing 
dried in the sun, it is put into a large pus, 
(which is a fixtdre, in general supplied }) bi 
every estate for the use ot the negroes), and 4 
fireis made underneath this pan; ‘then putting 
in the grated cassada, they turn it frequent) 
for some time, until it becomes as dry as kily.- 
dried oatmeal],and it is then a very wholesome 
article of food, and is known by the name of 
farine. The juice expressed from the grated 
cassada is saved; and being allowed to settle, 
it precipitates to the bottom a very white 
paste-like substance. The water is then pour- 
ed off, and this substance is put out upon plates 
or large plaintain leaves in the sun, at mn it 
dries, becomes hard, and forms excellent stare); 
which sells for about 8d. the quart bottle.— 
Farine sells from 4s. to 8s. per bushel, accor- 
ding to the season. 

Negroes cultivate a variety of the pulse 
tribe, in their grounds—Lima beans, which 
sell at about 6d. per dish; the common ki- 
ney, or French bean, as known in England, is 
used both in the pod and in the bean. ‘Tw 
gub-a-gub, or black-eyed pea is also excell nt, 
and the value of all these is the same as | 
Lima bean. English peas they do not like; 
but many cultivate them for the market ;— 
they are worth 2s. a dish. They come ito 
season in the end of December, and are quite 
out in the end of June. English cabbage also 
is cultivated merely for sale ; it is worth from 
4d. to even 8d. per head. ‘Turnips and car- 
rots are never used by negroes: but many 
raise them also for the market. ‘Three or at 
most four turnips or carrots fetch 6d. sterling. 
Onions will not grow in St. Vincent, nor in 
several other colonies; but shalots thrive well, 
and they make a good substitute : they are 
sold at about 1d. for a small bunch. ‘The to- 
mata comes to great perfection, and the ne- 
groes use a great deal of it in soup—they are 
worth about 2d. sterling per dozen. Pump- 
kins grow luxuriantly : “of these the negro is 
fond, but he raises them also for sale: * they 
are worth from 2d. to 4d. The pigeon pea 
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Syca bushes. The plant is not unlike our 


West Indies. 


san uncommonly nice vegetable ; its cultiva- 
ion is easy, andevery estate Is full of pigeon- 


aburnum, and the pods and peas are of that 
kize. ‘They bear so richly that a negro can 
pick in ten minutes, as many peas as would | 
erve for soup for dinner to four or five grown 
ersons; and if he choose to sel] them, he 
would get from 4d. to 6d. according to the 
<easun. Calialou may be called the spinach 
ofthe West Indies; and is a favourite vegeta- 
ble with white, coloured, and black. From 
\d. to 2d. will buy as much of it as is neces- 
sary for soup, for four or five persons. Chris- 
tophine is more properly a fruit, as it grows 
upon a vine ; It Is planted about November, 
by means of burying the bean, which is found 
inside the fruit. ‘The bean is pnt at the root 
of a high tree—in‘a few months it climbs to 
the top, and in six montlis is covered with a 
constant succession of fruit, known by the 
name of Christophine in general, though the 
same varies in different colonies. ‘The fruit 
is somewhat like a pear—is shaped irregular- 
ly, ribbed, and of a light pea green ; and 
sometimes mashed like turnips, it is simply 
oiled; sometimes it is made into good soup, 
and is worth 2d. per dish. In taste it resem- 
bles sea-kale. The fruit of the papaw-tree, 
when unripe, is good either boiled, or mash- 
ed as turnips; i grows in such great abun- 
dance, that it will fetch no price. When ripe 


the papaw is sometimes sold—two large ones 


fora penny; in size it is equal toan English 
melon. Cucumbers grow abundantly and are 
peculiarly excellent in the West Indies: they 
are so plentiful that they will not sell in sea- 
son, but out of season, they will fetch a pen- 
ny each, Negroes are fond of them, and 
taking the skin off, they eat them, as we would 
au apble ; nor are they ever found to disagree 
with them. 

Sweet pot herbs are at all timesto be found 
in the negro’s ground ; sweet marjoram grows 
luxuriantly ; thyme is more difficult to rear, 
but mint, sage, and marjoram grow readily, 
by merely sticking a sprig in the ground.— 
They sell a good bunch of pot herbs for eight 
pence sterlnmg. Every variety of capsicum 
's to be found upon a West indian estate ; in- 
deed, they are almost a weed; but peppers 
nevertheless are purchased in town with avidi- 
ty,and I have paid two-pence for a dozen of 
moderate sized peppers; at the height of the 
season, you can get three or four dozen for 
two-pence, 

The fruit trees upon an estate are, by com- 
mon consent the perquisites of the negroes 
belonging to it. The West India Islands dif- 
fer as to their productiveness in fruit, but 
generally speaking, there 1s a great variety 
of fruits, according to their season: and upon 
every property the negroes make a consider- 
able sum by the sale of the fruit. The man- 
£9 is certainly the most abundant. This 
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fruit hangs in such thick clusters, that the 
produce of one tree is immense. Of the man- 
go there are many varieties, but the small 
ones are the best. Some very s:nall delicate 
kinds, of a yellow colour, are to be found in 
the botanic garden at St. Vincent: these are 
most delicious, though their turpentine fla- 
vour is disagreeable to those unused to it.— 
The large kidaey-shaped green mango is 
coarse and full of threads; and [ know no- 
thing so perfectly resembling it in taste, as a 
coarse field carrot, with the addition of a 
small portion of turpentine and sugar. Man- 
goes are said to produce leprosy ; and [ have 
observed that negroes who eat many of thei 
are very liable to cutaneous diseases. ‘The 
alligator pear isa pleasant wholesome fruit, 
larger than our largest English pear, with two 
seeds inside : when ripe it is soft and mellow, 
and the inside exactly resembles fine yellow 
butter. It is from this, that it is often called 
subaltern’s butter. It is generally eaten for 
breakfast, either with sugar and lime juice, or 
with salt and pepper. ‘The negroesare very 
fond of the alligator pear, and venerally call it 
the zabaca pear. ‘They sel! three large ones, 
when in season, fora penny. The sappadillo 
tree producesa fruit rather large, but tn colour 
and favour very like the English medlar.— 
This fruit is not so abundant, and sells for ten- 
pence per dozen or thereabouts. There are se- 
veral sorts of plum trees—the Jamaica, the 
hog-plum, and varieties of the Java plum.— 
These fruits are highly astringent; and eaten 
freely must be dangerous. During the sea- 
son they are to be had in abundance, for a 
mere trifle. The mountain-pear is one of the 
best, if not the very best fruit of the West 
Indies. The plant is a cactus,and the ne- 
groes have it in their grounds, and sell it tor 
a penny each. Itis in size something similar 
to a ripe fig; of an olive green and red colour 
outside, and its inside resembles a mixture of 
salt and ground pepper, from its numerous 
black seeds. It is always cool, and may be 
eaten in almost any quantity without danger. 
Melons are often raised in negro grounts : 
they grow without any attention, further than 
putting the seed in the ground. ‘They are 
worth from four-pence to eight-pence each, 
according to their size, which is often im- 
mense. Pines are every where found on the 
provision-grounds: they grow liké a weed, 
and the poorer the soil, the better is the pinc- 
apple. I have bought them for a penny, and 
have also paid for a very large one out of sea- 
son, as much as a shilling sterling. Grapes 
are also found ; but they are generally culti- 
vated by the coloured or free negro popula- 
tion. They resemble the large Portugal 
grape as imported here from Portugal and 
Spain. They would be of the best quality, 
were they suffered to remain long enough up- 
on the vine; but the depredation among them 
and the injury they sustain from insects are 
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so yreat, that they cut the fruit prematurely, 
and the grapes consequently are seldom to be 
had so good as we find them raised in a hot- 
house at home. In point of beauty, however, 
there is no comparison, for the bunches are 
exceedingly fine, and the grapes of a very 
large size. About two shillings per Ib. is the 
common price. The white muscat of Alex- 
andria, is the common grape: purple ones are 
very rare indeed. 


Maize, known in England by the name of 


Indian corn, isa great source of wealth a- 
mong the slaves, and also of personal comfort. 
With maize he feeds his poultry, and occa- 
sionally his hogsbefore he kills them. When 
green he roasts it, and in this state it is excel- 
lent; when ripe and dried in the sun, he 
grinds it (and there is always a mill on every 
estate), and uses it either as meal to bake for 
cakes, or he boils it into a sort of pottage.— 
There is not one slave upon an estate who 
cannot raise an abundance of these fruits, 
roots,and vegetables—far more than he can 
use for his own consumption. ‘The great ma- 
jority of negroes have their grounds fully 
stocked; some, however, are lazy and will 
not work their grounds to the extent that they 
might do; while run-a-ways do not work at 
all, either for their masters or themselves, 
and live by plundering the provision-grounds 
of industrious negroes. There is not an in- 
stance of a negro who works well for his 
owner, Who has not his provision-grounds in 
the greatest order, and full of all sorts of sup- 
plies, both for himself and the market. Eve- 
ry individual has his own ground, and every 
mother has a fixed portion more for each 
child. In St. Vincent, Saturday from twelve 
at noon is allowed them to work their groun‘s, 
or else the whole day once every fortnight.— 
Sunday is their own the whole year.round. 
The half Saturday every week, or the whole 
fortnightly, is not given during crop time; 
otherwise no sugar could be made on Friday, 
Saturday, or Monday. For the sugar made 
on Friday must be potted on the following 
morning, and canes cut on Friday would be 
sour by Monday morning; the canes must be 
cuteither the preceding night, or at most not 
more than twenty-four hours before they are 
ground in the mill. This, however, is no real 
loss to the negro ; forafter January, the princi- 
pal season for preparing the ground for the re- 
ception of plants and roots is over, until the end 
of June, when the showers become frequent. 
During the dry months little or nothing can 
be done; and what is planted, seldom or ever 
lives. If it does survive, it does not come to 
such maturity as to be of good quality; but in 
general the soil is so dry that the root or seed 
dies in the ground. This! know from my 
own experience and the negroes’ information, 
upon this subject; and I feel certain that 
were Saturday given to them once a fortnight 
during the hot season, it would be put to very 
bad use, 
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Besides, if the crop time brings some |itt},. 
increase of work, it brings also its privileges 
and pleasures, and like harvest. in Scotland, 
it isa very merry season. ‘There is a rec, 
lar contention wio is to cut the last cane, ang 
when this is done the rest of the day is spent 
in mirth and jollity. The male boys dres 
theinselves in ribbons, and as there is general. 
ly a fiddler upon the estate, he leads the pro. 
cession up to the proprietor’s, or if absent, the 
manager's, Who provides wherewithal to make 
them merry. The women, who are well 
dressed, dance before the door, singing tieir 
wild chornses of joy at the Jast cane being cut, 
The evening is ended by a general dance: 
and to the credit of the slaves, intoxicatiog 
rarely appears arnong them. 

During crop time, every slave may have as 
much hot and cold liquor as he chooses, ayy 
they have only to ask for a calibash full of rich 
syrup or some sugar, and they receive it~ 
Those who are not mclined to intoxication, 
are never refused a little rum when they wisi 
for it. ‘There cannot be a more mistaken no- 
tion than that negroes generally dislike crop 
time; every good negro enjoys it; and as for 
lazy bad characters, they dislike working, 
whether for their master or themselves, and 
their only pleasure is sleeping away life.— 
There is not a negro who cannot easily accu- 
mulate his 30/. sterling every year, and very 
many save much more. Besides, they pro- 
cure bread, salt pork, salt beef, mackerel, 
corned fish, cakes or other nice things. For 
these they do not pay the value in money, but 
they barter their provisions. 

Another source of the gains of the slave 
population is their stock. They rear great 
quantities of fowls, and many rear ducks; 
guinea birds too, are generally raised by both 
the coloured and free negro population. They 
fatten a great number of pigs, and full grown 
hogs; indeed, many colonial markets are al- 
most wholly supplied by the slaves. Pork of 
amost superior quality may be had two or 
three times a week, and always of a Sunday. 
Negroes also rear goats and kids for sale in 
abundance. When they kill a hog, they are 
very loath to sell the head and feet; and if 
you wish for these, you must coax them as for 
a favour. These parts they keep for a treat 
to themselves. When I lived in St. Vincent, 
pork sold at eightpence sterling per. Ib. A 
pig fit for roasting, fourteen shillings sterling. 
A chicken, two shilling. A full grown fowl, 
from three and sixpence to four and sixpence. 
A pair of ducks, twelve and sixpence. Ar 
row root, which I had almost forgotten t 
mention, is made in abundance by the negroes. 
and is prepared, nearly in the same way 3 
the starch, from the root of the manioe. It 
sells at two shillings, or thereabouts, the 
quart bottle, and can always be had in the c~ 
loured hucksters shops. 

The guava bush is 


indigenous to most of 
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the islands of the West Indies, and every es- 
tate is more or less over-run with guavas.— 
The St. Vincent guavas are considered of a 
very fine quality, and when stewed with su- 
gar, are not unlike the flavour of a strawber- 
ry; at least, those who sigh for home, try to 
fancy this. Negroes pick them and sell them 
cheap enough when in season, which is from 
May to September. A great quantity of this 
fruit ismade into jelly by coloured tree wo- 
men. ‘The negro children hurt themselves 
much by eating too freely of the raw guava, 
which is a very tempting truit for them, but 
particularly injurious. When | say that any 
industrious negro may save 30/. sterling year- 
ly with ease, L really mean save; for besides 
this, he will purchase all those little articles 
he requires,—candles, soap, now and then 
salt pork and beef, &c. besides plenty of fine 
dresses for himself, his wife or wives, and 
children; for good negroes have no_ sinal] 
pride in dressing their family, as they call it, 
“handsome.” ; we 

There are few estates which are not situat- 
ed in the viemity-ef some river. “These 
streams abound in mullet, eray fish—reseim- 
bling a small lobster, eelsand mud fish. The 
iegroes are not prevented from having the 
full benefit of fishing; and I have many a 
tine pud a slave eighteen pence for fresh 
water fish, which he had caught and brought 
to town during the. two hours allotted for his 
dimer. I once asked a negro who brought 
mesome miuilet inthis way, how he managed 
tohave any thing to eat and catch fish also? 
Heimmediately informed me, “he wife cook 
a victual, no him;” at the same time appa- 
rently astonished at my supposing thet he 
could be so silly as not to have a wife to cook 
for him. 

I have now enumerated many of the differ- 
ent methods by which slaves not only live 
well, and purchase fine clothing; but some a 
great deal of it. Iam the better able to de 
this from having lived in town, where I was 
regularly supplied with all the fruits, roots, 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, pork, and also goat 
and kid, by the negro slaves, and from having 
walked again and again over the provision- 
grounds of estates. By these means 1 saw 
the whole system fully and experimentally 
developed. ‘The slave may be perfectly idle, 
and yet he is supported. The British labour- 
er strains every nerve to live. ‘The slave is 
provided for without anxiety on his part; the 
object he has in view is not to live, but to 
sive, and get rich. A wite and family are 
oftena serious burden to the British labourer, 
and in order to support them he is frequently 
obliged to seek pecuniary aid from the parish. 
A wife and family have been the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to a slave, for his master sup- 
plied them with every thing: his wife washes 
and cooks, the children soon begin to assist 
the mother, and they all work in their garden 
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and grounds, and reap a great annual crop of 
different kinds. 

I shall now go on to describe the daily fare 
of the estates’ negroes, beginning with the 
head people—that is, drivers, boiler-men, 
coopers, carpenters, masons, &c. These have 
their breakrast boiled generally the preced- 
ing evening. ‘The mess consists of green 
plantains, eddoes or yam, made into soup, with 
an abundance of crecle peas or beans, or the 
eddoe leaf, the calialou, or perhaps a plant 
which grows indigenous, and -particularly a- 
inong the canes; it is known by the name of 
weedy-weedy ; I never could learn that there 
Was any other appellation for it: it also near- 
ly resembles spinach. ‘l'his soup is seasoned 
with salt fish, and occasionally, as a change, 
witha bit of salt pork. ‘The soup is boiled 
very thoroughly, and forms a substantial mess, 
being of the consistency of thick potatoe 
soup. It is well spiced with country peppers, 
and cooked as they cook it, is a most excel- 
leypt dish indeed. All the various soups, 
Whether tanias, calialou, pigeon pea, or pump- 
kin, are to be found almost daily at the tables 
of the white population, whose children are 
almost fed upon those messes. | never met 
with an furopean who did not relish all the 
different creole soups, or, as they are often 
called, “negro pot.” 

Dinner is nota regular meal with them: a 
roasted yam, or plantain, and a bit of salt fish 
roasted on the coals with it, is their repast be- 
tween twelve and two, which aretheir dinner 
hours, 

The wives of the head people eat the same 
breakfast, &c. with the husband; for al- 
though he may have many wives, yet there 
isonly one who regularly lives with him, and 
manages the houschold. Tne children, if in 
the young gang, breakfast with the parents ; 
aud the children of such people get soup, a- 
Jong with roasted yam, a plantain, or sweet 
cassada. At noon-time they get farine, cas- 
sala, plantain cake, or roasted corn, &c.— 
The drink of ali such families of a morning is 
either molasses, syrup, or sugar and water; 
and during crop-time they often take, and 
may always have, hot liquor, which is the 
hot cane juice, before it begins to thicken and 
attain the consistency of syrup. When head 
people conduct themselves properly, they have 
an allowance of rum given them, sufficient to 
mix them a glass or two of weak grog daily. 

Supper is their chief meal, and their soup, 
although the © principal dish, is not the only 
one: they often have tum-tum—made of plan- 
tains boiled quite sott, and beat ina wooden 
mortar,—it is eaten like a potatoe pudding; 
at other times the plaintain, after being beaten 
soft, is made up into round cakes, and fried.— 
Ripe plantains roasted is another dish, but 
they are best sliced and fried, and indeed are 
superior to apple fritters. Pigeon peas, stew- 
ed with a little bit of salt fish or salt pork, 
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with the addition of country peppers and 
sweet herbs, is another supper dish. In fact 
it would require almost a volume to enumer- 
ate all their different modes or diessing their 
provision. Sweet cassada roasted is excel- 
lent; and when they kill a hog, which they 
all do three or four times a year, besides the 
pigs which they sell, they keep the head of 
the hog, and dress it in the following manner : 
—The head and feet being cleaned, and made 
quite white, they are boiled until soft in strong 
salt water, or if near the sea, in sea water. 
The meat is then picked off the head, and, 
being cut np in smail pieces, it is placed, a- 
long with the feet, in a deep vessel; and 
when cold, immersed in water well salted, 
lime juice sufficient to acidulate it, and plen- 
ty of country peppers. It will keep good for 
a week at least, which renders it a very con- 
venient dish. Ii is eaten cold; and the sauce, 
with a bit of cassada, cake or farine soaked in 
it, is liked by every one. The dish is well 
known in the West Indies by the name of 
souse, and is a favourite with ail. 

Negroes are fond of turtle: it isthe cheap- 
est meat in the market, and they occasionally 
buy it; but it is by no means a favourite dish 
with the majority of the white population, and 
many will not eat it. Excepting in Novem- 
ber, December, and January, negroes have 

lenty of eggs: they rarely or ever eat them, 

t sell them at three and four for fourpence 
sterling: in the scarce season they are some- 
times as dear as twopence a-piece. These 
they often barter for food, such as fresh or 
corned fish. Jack-fish they are very fond of. 

All negroes understand well the composi- 
tion of sausages; and although they mort 
commonly dispose of them, 1 have often had 
sausages made a present to me by different 
slaves. Their poultry is so abundant, that 
they do not grudge, upon any little mer- 
ry-making, to kill a few fowlsand roast therm ; 
and they occasionally make fowl soup, with a 
bit of salt pork added. Fresh meat, without 
something salt to eat along with it, has no 
charms for a negro. 

The common field negro has not soup so of- 
ten for breakfast as the head people. A roast- 
ed yam or plantain, or.farine with lime juice, 
salt, and pepper, satisfies him, followed by 
some sweet and generally hot beverage, as 
drink. Generally speaking, his dinner and 
supper will be found little, if at all interior to 
the head people’s; but he has not grog so of- 
ten as they have, whose work, particularly 
that of the boiler-men, is more severe. Few 
negroes think of cleaning and washing the 
pans they cook in, or the dishes or calibashes 
they eat out of. These are almost always 
left uncleaned until required again. The 
same practice obtains in a gentleman’s kitch- 
en; and it is in vain to expect to find any 
utensil clean, when required. Negroes have 
always plenty of fuel; when they go to their 
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grounds they bring down a load, twice ceriey. 
ally, each day they are there. — Occasionally 
during the week they are permitted to oo up) 
and bring down wood, aad see that all is right 
in their provision grounds. 7 
Children who are too young to be employ. 
ed, are all brought up by women, whose soj. 
office is to take care of them. The eldey 
children look after those who are younger: 
while the nurse, at other times, makes thei 
pick a little wood to buil their victuals wit), 
‘They return to their parents at night, but not 
unti! then. ‘Their food is given by the mana. 
wer to the nurse, and consists of a good brea. 
fast of either well boiled soup, or at tines 
rice, boiled with a little sprig of salt fish, o 
else boiled down to a thick gruel with sugar, 
Sucking infants have either arrow root or {lou 
pap, and at times bread boiled to pap, aud 
sweetened. Many estates get out oatmnea| 
for the use of the youngest children: the sick 
negroes also are very fond of gruel sweetey- 
ed with sugar. Oatmeal forms also excellent 
food for the children who are too young to eat 
the creole soups. * There is always a pla- 
tain walk, with plantains, yams, and other 
provisions, for the use of the children, in the 
nursery, and for the sick oraged. Such chi- 
dren have creole soup well boiled, generally 
with fish ; but for a change occasionally, with 
Irish mess beef, or pork, which is in store 
upon every estate for the purpose. — They 
have soup again at dinner, and generally 
roast plantains, yams, sweet cassada, ke, 
At different times of the day, when they de- 
serve it, they have sugar or molasses and wa- 
ter for drink. ‘The woman who has the car 
of them, keeps them together all day ina 
building appropriated for them, cut of the 
sun. Itis her business to keep them clear, 
and to see that no chigres are permitted to re- 
main on their feet, so as to produce sores 
These women are far kinder to the children 
than l ever knew any of the negro mothers to 
be, and the infant invariably shows more al- 
fection for the nurse than for its parent. | 
have seen a negro nurse quite proud of hier 
little charges,—teaching them to make « 
courtsey, and answer politely ; and she always 
keeps them good humoured, by dancing avi 
singing to them. The arrangment ot tle 
children upon a West India estate is most gri- 
tifying, for every want and comfort is minute- 
ly attended to; in case of sickness, they ar 
handed over to the nurse or nurses in the hos 
pital. 

Negro children are brought up altogether di 
ferently from European infants; and howeve! 
strange the mode may appear, I have seen such 


* Chigres are a sand flea, which penetrates under il¥ 
skin of the feet, butparticularly the toes, As soon ® 
they accomplish this, an itching sensacion is felt, wht" 
the chigre ought to be removed by means of a nett® 
breaking the skin. No uneasiness follows ; but shou 
this be neglected, the insect breeds in the toe, and pe 





duces sometimes dreadful sores, 
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fine healthy robust infants treated in the way 
Lam about to describe, that J feel no hesita- 
tion in believing it to be perfectly adaped to 
the climate. ‘The mother, unless in cases 
where sickness prevents, always suckles her 
own child. For the first fortnight the nurse 
gives it no spoon food,—but from that time it 
vets two meals a day, of arrow root, er pap 
a some kind or other. Every third or fourth 
day she gives it a tea-spoontul of castor oil, 
and bathes it morning and evening in cold 
water. Aftercompletely immersing it two or 
three times in the water, the nurse takes the 
baby, and holding it by the right leg only, 
she suspends it thus for about a second; she 
then suspends it by the left leg, next by the 
right arm, then by the left one, shaking each 
joint apparently very roughly; and last of all 
taking the infant, she throws it up into the 
air, catching it very adroitly. They consider 
this the best and only inethod of making the 
baby’s joints firm and supple. At first the 
child cries when this operation is performed, 
but it soon becomes used to it, laughs and en- 
joys it amazingly. If the infant ery efter 
it has been for sometime washed in this way, 
they say, “he good for noting at all, he cow- 
ard too much.” Every mother has time al- 
lowed her in the morning to wash, dress, and 
suckle her infant—that is when she again re- 
turns from her confinement to work. ‘The 
nurse keeps the baby, and attends upon the 
mother from three to four weeks as may be 
requisite. One or more nurses are required 
for the estate, according to the number and 
ages of those in the nursery. 

At five or six months’ old these children all 
eat the creole soup, even pretty well season- 
ed with country peppers. A negro mother 
would think it downright starvation if you 
were to deny her child salt fish ; and it isquite 
common to see a little child of a few months 
old, sucking a great piece of tish or salt pork. 
[ have often tried negro children with fow: 
soup, but I never found that they could be 
persuaded to eat it. infants are never wean- 
ed before they are fifteen or sixteen montlis, 
and rarely so early ; they are often great ro- 
bust children, following their mother all over 
the estate before they are weaned. 

Old negroes rarely or ever live alone, and 
are never at a loss for some one to cook fcr 
them. If they have a god-child resident upon 
the estate, they always perform this duty: 
their allowances of food are the same as the 
working people. Should they be so infirm as 
no longer to be able to cultivate their provi- 
sion-grounds, they get some of the young peo- 
ple to do this; whom they pay for their trouble, 
not in money, but ina given portion of the 
produce of their grounds. . These old people 
are always fond of rearing poultry; and I 
have known many who were so bent down 
with old age as never to stir fifty yards from 
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Such people are always treated with much 
kindness, and they are often employed in get- 
ling rice, oatmeal, and plantain from the plan- 
fain walk; er something to make them com- 
furtable in their old age. — I have frequently 
visited invalids, and aged slaves; pe never 
found one who was not comfortably housed, 


clothed, and well provided with food; neither 
can | recollect, with the exception of one, 
any instance where they did not manage in 
some way or other, to make a little money, 
and this one had made money when young. 


At Chriatmas, Irish mess beef, flour, or rice, 


sugar and rum are served out. Atthis season, 
all head people receive, 3lbs. of pork, Slbs. 
of flour or rice, two quarts of sugar, and a 
bottle of rum. 
same; and although it is optional, yet there 
are few, if any of these people who do not 
also get some Madeira or porter toadd to their 


Ilead domestics receive the 


cood cheer. It is very common also at Christ- 
mas to kill an ox, when a portion of fresh ani- 
mal food is distributed. Field people have 
libs. of pork, 4lbs. of flour, two quarts of 
sugar, and a bottle of rum. Children under 
twelve years of age have half allowance; 
above that age, they have the same as the 
full grown people. The women and children 
prefer receiving sugar instead of rum. Serv- 
ing out the Christmas provisions is a time of 
great merriment; the negroes powder each 
other over with flour, and there is a complete 
scene of romping among the young people. 

It is noteasy to give a description of the 
food provided for the sick, for their diet must 
depend upon the nature of the disease; but 
neither trouble nor expense is spared to pro- 
cure the very best for them, and the quantit 
of fowls and chickens purchased for the sic 
is enormous. There is often a great deal of 
wine used, besides porter. Rice, arrow root, 
sago, and bread, are all articles commonly 
used in the hospital; but should the proprie- 
tor be resident, the invalids are very often 
fed from his table, and their victuals at all 
events cooked in the master’s kitchen. 

‘There was nothing surprised me more than 
the liberality with which the convalescent 
slaves are treated; and any comparison be- 
tween their comforts, and the comforts of the 
labouring classes in Britain, mutually circum- 
stanced, would be absurd. Before going a- 
broad, I had lived a good deal in the country, 
and was pretty accurately acquainted . with 
the comforts enjoyed by ploughmen and their 
fumilies, in counties nearly adjoining to Edin- 
burgh, and also by the lower classes in that 
city. Since I returned to England, I have 
made many inguiries upon this subject, and 
the result of the investigation has left no 
doubt in my mind of the superior comforts 
hitherto enjoyed by slaves, most particularly 
during sickness and convalescence. Should 
a slave be unable, from bad health, or any 





he door of their dwelling, raise great num- 
bers of fowls of all kinds. 


other cause, to work his provision-grounds, 
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another negro is always appointed by hismas-]|truth, than that the property of slaves is not and it 
ter to cultivate them for him; so that the/respeeted, for | have abundant evidence tha: mer | 
slave is never permitted to be a sutierer,|the reverseis the case. In the event of death, sister 
should he be lait aside by indisposition. they understand very well who is the Jecal slaves 
In St. Vincent, provision grounds near town | heir or heirs, failing all blood relations, whey they 
are not so productive in proportion as those} the god-ehild or god-children succeed. | hiaye of the 
farther from Kingstown, where the estates|always observed that there was the creates sion 0 
have not been so long under cultivation. The|accuracy and atvention in regard to those I tr 
soil of the Jatter is very fertile,—preducing| points; and strange as it may a)ppear, consid- slaves 
amazing crops, with hardly any iabour, par-|ering what notorious thieves negroes are, they thong 
ticularly those in the Charaib country. ‘The}are not prone to steal from the house of the of eit 
negroes on those estates have occasionally |deceased, thoneh it isoften the custom for the peopl 
the use of their proprietors’ drogher (a smal!| proprietor or manager to lock up the effects of | can 
vessel for conveying sugars to Kingstown toja slave, unless the heir be upen the spot to the ¢ 
be shipped for England), to carry their plan-|receive them. 1 reeollect, not very lone af. (ireat 
tains to town for sale; and also the carts to}ter | had been in the West Indies, a young yet fo 
bring them from the grounds to the beach.—| female domestie of ours asked permission to potate 
This I have heard many Charaib country ne-| go to an estate full twenty miles off; adding aside, 
groes describe: their plantains are separately |that her god-father was dead, and they had maste 
marked by the manager, who when he is in|sent for her to get what he had left, for he pigs, 
town receives the payment, and upon his re-| had no other one,as she expressed it, “to own could 
turn gives it tothe people. I have known ait.” [ had heard it in England so constanly Sila 
manager receive at one time 270/. sterling/asserted, thatthe property of slaves was not town, 
for the surplus plantain crop of the slaves, be-| respected, and that the proprietor or manager, ances 
sides what they personally consumed and gave} in the event of their death, claimed all, that none 
to their hogs. ‘This was an estate too where} when she told me the story, | gave no credit alway 
there was no resident proprietor ; and the man-|to it; but, upon applying to her master, he that 
ager nevertheless took quite as great an in-|informed me it was like most other home sto- saved 
terest in the well-being of the negroes, as if} ries—without a shadow of truth. The ser- ed, 01 
they had been his own people. Such instan-| vant, therefore, was permitted to go, and re- aliow 
ces as these are continually occurring, and it| turned a third day with ostensible proofs of as the 
is right that they should be known to the/her being indeed the heir; for she led an in- are al 
world. mense pig along with her, and had a large sugal 
Slaves upon those estates which are situat-|quantity of yams. The other property, being serva 
ed in the neighbourhood of a colonial town,| rather more bulky than she could readily re- or ru 
have many ways of making money which}move, she sold npon the estate; and had, as provi 
those who are distant from a town do not pos-| she said, got some “ leetle ting” (some money) muct 
sess. English vegetables, and Guinea grass|for it. She had not, however, been proo! serva 
in particular, yield great profits. Guinealjagainst the charms of a scarlet waistcoat, are n 
grass srows very readily, anda small bundle} which she brought home with her as too pret- alwa 
sells for twopence. A horse requires six of|ty an article of dress to part with. Negro house 
these bundles in the twenty-four hours, be-}slaves have no idea that any one wonld or Ne 
sides oats three timesa day. All the families|could doubt their legal right to their own barte 
resident in Kingstown, have their horses sup-| property ; they often sell provisions without of tur 
plied with Guinea grass, from the negroes|receiving the payment until it amounts toa (whe 
belonging to the estates in Kingstown valley.|certain sum; and they rather prefer taking a goin 
Many also of the slaves cut and sell wood,|few dollars at one time. Indeed those slaves happ 
which is worth thirteen pence per bundle,|who sell Guinea grass are seldom or ever paid after 
while others deal in charcoal. Their dealing|oftener than once a week, and frequently only wast 
in the latter article is, however, strictly for-}once a month. Were their rights as men not was, 
bidden by Jaw. Still the negroes persist in|respected, they would act very differently; whe 
it; and whenever it appears in the market, itis|but they know by experience that there it in 
impossible to tell whether the charcoal was}is not a white person who does not, both prac- dolla 
made from wood, stolen by a slave, or wheth-|tically and theoretically, consider a debt due towr 
er it was made by free negroes, who lawfully; to a slave as much his bounden duty to pay, year 
purchased the wood wherewith to make it. [as if it had been contracted to a white or co Trin 
It is sometimes necessary to remove the|loured free person. mute 
provision grounds upon an estate; but six} I recollect a female domestic who died in of si 
months’ warning is always given, and thejour house. She was a young woman of i But 
produce of the new ground is in season before] different character, and had had several hus to 
they quit the old ones. Such removal hap-|bands, but would never settle—always idle, thin 
pens very rarely—perhaps not once in twenty|and a great runaway. She left no children: pen 
or thirty years; but still when it does occur,|and upon her death-bed, her elder sister took alth 
itis done with perfect justice to all parties.| undisturbed possession of her wardrobe ; for — 
There cannot be a1emark more devoid of|that was her all, as she had been so ind‘flerent isa 
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and indolent a character. None of her for- 
mer husbands ciaimed her property, and her 
ister took it. On all these subjects negro 
slaves are by no means ignorant as to how 
they ought to act: they are perfectly aware 
of their rights, and have undisturbed posses- 
sion of them. 

| trust my readers are convinced that negro 
saves have abundance of food; and that, al- 
though it is diferent from the usual victuals 
of either English, Seotch, or Irish working 
people, it is Wholesome and nutritious. ‘This 
| can assert, that negroes greatly prefer it to 
the common food of the working classes of 
Great Britain. I have often tried, and never 
yet found one negro who liked an English 
potatoe ; and I have often seen thei put them 
aside, when they had been left from their 
master’s table, or throw them to the fowls or 
pigs, expressing astonishment that any one 
could eat them. 

Slaves, who are domestics to families in 
town, have money instead of their allow- 
ances ;-—none have Jess than half a dollar, and 
none more than a round dollar, weekly. They 
always have two meals a day from table, so 
that the greater part of this allowance is 
saved, Servants also have their clothes wash- 
ed, or if females, the materials for washing 
aliowed them, ‘They have candles also ; and 
as they cook in their master’s kitchen, they 
are at no expense for fucl. They get a little 


sugar daily for beverage, and a head man 
servant either has his grog daily, or a bottle 
or rum weekly. All negroes prefer having 
provision-grounds, for by them they make 


much more than a dollar weekly. Town 
servants very frequently keep pigs; and there 
are none who do not rear poultry, there being 
always some court-yard about the servants’ 
houses, 

Negro servants have all a great turn for 
barter, and readily perceive any opportunity 
of tarning it to advantage. [ recollect B——, 
(whom | have more than once mentioned) 
gong down to ‘Trinidad: when he returned, | 
happened to go into his house an hour or two 
after, when I saw a cloth full of blue for 
washing. I inquired of his wife what she 
was going to do with such a quantity of blue; 
when she informed me that B—— had bought 
itinthe market, at Port au Spain, for two 
dollars and a half, but it would sell in Kings- 
town market for four dollars: and about a 
year after, when he madea second visit to 
Trinidad, he brought up more than twice as 
much of the same article, and also a quantity 
of starch, and he gained a very good profit. 
But upon an estate, negroesare soaccustomed 
lo receive the necessaries of life, without even 
thinking of them, that they fee! more inde- 
pendent in that than in any other situation ; 
tlthongh pride operates so powerfully upon 
some of them, that to be called a head-servant 
iS @ great attraction, as adding to their conse- 
quence. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE NEGRO POPULATION. 


Diseases incident to the negroes, and treat- 
ment of the sick. 


There is upon every estate an hospital for 
the reception of the sick, and a sick nurse or 
nurses, as may be requisite. ‘The hospital is 
a long building, divided iito three parts, 
with a gallery in front, raised some feet from 
the ground. ‘The centre room isa place of 
confinement, where the stocks are kept ; and 
the side rcoms are so appropriated, that the 
malesand females have separate apartments, 
There is either a small room also for the 
medicines, or the medicines are kept by the 
manager. 

A medical attendant visits the estate twice 
every week; but in cases of’ sickness, his at- 
tendance is not limited, and if requisite he 
visits twoor three times a day. Negroes 
have more imaginary diseases than any set 
of people I ever was amongst: they are 
fond of quackery, and often defeat the whole 
treatment of their medical attendant by tak- 
ing nostrums of their own. A negro must be 
made to swallow physic, as you would make 
in infant swallow it,—if I except castor oil, 
which some of them like so much, that they 
will steal it to fry fish and plaintains with.— 
Monday morning is always a great day for 


the sick; all lazy or ill-disposed negroes come 


into the hospital at least once a week, and 


sometimes oftener. 


It is only those who have lived in the West 
Indies, who can fully understand the scene 
presented by three or four domestic negroes, 


coming up of a morning, with their heads tied 


up, their eyes half shut, dragging one leg af- 
ter the other, and groaning as if they were in 
agony ; seeing such a party present itself at 
your door, you begin with “ Well, what is the 
matter with you /” “ Misses, my kin (skin) 
da hurt me—me bad too much—my eye turn 
in me head:” this is followed by another long 
and grievous how]. Probably the pulse is 
good, no fever, the ‘tongue clean, skin cool ; 
upon such occasions, too you will find the ap- 
petite excellent. We had one or two servants 
who made a regular custom of bemg indis- 
posed weekly: medicine they would not take 
the doctor they would not see; L had tried 
every plan | could invent, but they baffled 
me completely, until I tried what laughing 
them out of it would do. I was _perfeetly 
aware that it was laziness, and I thought 
ridicule might succeed: I merely used to say 
* Well, tomorrow of course you will be sick; 
one or two days every week you know you 
must have to amuse yourself.” Their fellow 
servants seconded me in this new mode of 
treatment; and ina very short time it cured 





them so completely, that they never attempt- 
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ed to repeat the trick, for it was in fact no- 
thing else. 

Negroes who are of good character do not 
conduct themselves in this way: although 
perhaps, with hardly an exception, it will be 
found that they make more ado about a head- 
ache, or any trivial complaint, than a whiie 
person would do. They are a muscular, ro- 
bust set of people; I never saw any of them 
injured by heat, nor did | ever hear them 
complain of it. They feel cold indeed, mach 
more even than the white creole; and look 
most miserable beings on a chilly day, when 
they cover themselves well with their wool- 
len dress, and come to their masters for a 
glass of rum, as in their opinion the best pre- 
ventive against cold.* 

Negroesare very erect, and are well formed. 
Their bodies are uncontrolled by tight clothes 
in infancy and childhood, and probably to this 
may be attributed their being somuch freer 
of deformities than the population of Britain. 
After more than five years’ residence in the 
West Indies, | cannot recal to ny memory an 
instance of one deformed child, or indeed of 
any grown person whose shape was not free 
from glaring defect. I never saw but one 
blind negro; and he, although blind to his 
master, and able to do nothing for him, could 
build a house for himself and plant provisions. 
| have seen three negroes with only one leg 
each, and I remember one who had Jost both, 
each of these men had lost their limbs by 
amputation: the one who had lost both, had 
sufiered from his uncleanly habits ; as he 
would not allow the requisite care, gangrene 
took place, and nothing but amputation saved 
his life. 

By far the most common diseases of the 
negro, are slight disorders of the stomach ; 
before the canes are ripe, but when they are 
old enough, to be full of sweet juice and palat- 
able enough, the negroes are fond of them : 
they have been a considerable time withont 
the cane, and as soon as they find them in 
this state, they relish them as a change; but 
no sooner do they eat them, than they become 
affected with disorders in the stomach, more 
or less severe according to the quantity eat- 
en. An unripe cane is equally pernicious 
with unripe fruit; and produces nearly the 
same bad consequences. At that season ma- 
ny negroes are seriously indisposed from this 
cause; but there is no preventing them from 
committing the indiscretion. 

Pleurisy is a disease of frequent occurrence 
among negroes; but the prompt treatment 
which is always had recourse to, seems very 
successful, for a death seldom or ever is heard 
of from this malady. Fevers from colds, very 
similar to influenza, are common in the rainy 
season ; but they are not so long in duration 


* Too long has this opinion been prevalent—against 
the plainest expeiience. Pcople, whether black or white 
are now beginuing to know better.—Fprror. 
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as they are ina northern climate ; in three o 
four days a cold is quite gone. The patiey; 
generally lies in bed, and drinks gruel, tama. 
rind beverage, or lemonade, and in a week jg 
again able to work. 

It always appeared to me that every one in 
the island, but more particularly the negroes 
were liable to boils; probably the appetite fo 
salted food, is in a great measure the cause of 
this,—for fresh food is atfiera time, almost 
loathed in a tropical climate ; and is peculiar. 
ly disagreeable to the taste of a negro. But 
although subject to boils, and other bad cuts. 
neous eruptions, } never saw or heard of q 
case of scrofula. The cutaneous diseases ty 
which negroes are subject, originate not up. 
irequently from tie mosquito bite, which, i! 
indiscreetly irritated, produces often very w- 
pleasant consequences. 1 do not hesitate to 
say that the attention to negroes in sickness 
is beyond all praise: no personal trouble, tine 
nor expense, are spared; and the sort of 
kindness shewn by a slave proprietor towards 
his sick negro, is a kindness involving much 
personal fatigue, and many desagremens.— 
These are no sentimental scenes of benevo 
lent sensibility; but the regular dirty drudge 
ry of an apothecary’s apprentice, often with- 
out the soothing consolation of gratitude from 
the patient, or the approbation of the society 
in which he lives. ‘The colonists have only 
one reward—and that 1s, that although reviled 
and slandered by those who know them not, 
they have still the consciousness of doing 
their duty. I do not mean to assert, however 
that all negroes are incapable of gratitude, 
although the greater number consider thie 
personal attentions of their master and mis- 
tress as their right and view it in no other 
light. 

Of all the diseases to which negroes are 
liable, none is so difficult of cure as the mal 
@ stomac; and as this disease isof great int 
portance, and is extremely curious, from its 
connexion with dirt-eating, I make no apology 
for speaking at some length of one or two 
particular cases. This disease assumes (il 
ferent forms; but in most cases it is attended 
by deep depression of spirits, and this not on- 
ly in adults, but in young subjects. Tlie first 
case I saw, was in J , a boy of about 
six years of age, the son of J————: sie 
had been a very indifferent character, never 
at work; she was, however, very positive i? 
her determination of curing this child. Tlie 
first day I saw him, he was sallow, all the 
clear black hue of his skin was gone ; he dil 
not complain,and when urged to tell if he 
felt pain any where, he said he had none. | 
had him constantly near us, and saw him cut 
his victualsevery day ; I tried him with bread 
and butter and tea for breaktast, but after the 
second morning, he would not eat it; he beg: 
ged hard for a little bit of salt fish, and this 





he got; and by ‘the help of this he rte fully 
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half'a pound of bread for breakfast, and drank 
a basin of tea, ‘The medical gentleman who 
saw him was desirous that he should eat as 
\ittle salted food as possible. I had chicken 
soup made for him, but his stomach revolted 
at it; and he begged for cme soup, with 
fish, or a littie bit of pork. Boiled chicken 
was next tried—but this he also refused ; so 
that it became impossible to get him to take 
any food but the usual negro fare; which I 
therefore had cooked as carefully as possible, 
and of these messes he ate a prodigious quan- 
tity,--he seemed to have an unnatural appe- 
tite; but to my astonishment, one day, | 
caught him at his mother’s door, with his 
mouth and hands full of earth, which he was 
eating greedily. Preper medicines were giv- 
en to him, and he was watched very minute- 
ly: but he was as cunning as a fox, and if 
your eye was off him for one minute he was 
sure to have his mouth full of earth. In less 
than a month his appetite declined ; and ex- 
cepting a little wine and biscuit he ate no- 
thing: his mother however, persisted, that if 
he were in the country he would be quite well 
and as neither medical aid nor any care had 
produced the smallest good effect (for he was 
daily wasting away), she was allowed to take 
him toa short distance: here no improvement 
took place—his face swelled, difficult breath- 
ing began, and he died in about two months 
from the time he first looked ili. He never 
complained of pain, and always said he had 
none; he was listless, and siept or rather doz- 
ed twenty hours out of the twenty-four ; there 
was no possibility of amusing him, or making 
him smile; he cared for nothing, and used to 
recline all day with his eves half shut. He 
was the third remove by both father and 
mother from the Africar descent,—he had 
never worked in his lite, for his illness com- 
menced just at the period when otherwise 
some little employment wonld have been 
found for him. His mother, I know, had 
whipped him; but I do not think she was in- 
clined to be so severe upon her child as most 
negresses are. 
The next case | saw was M.; she was a 
native African. She also looked sallow; and 
a8 soon as it was perceived, every aid was 
afforded her. In about three weeks, she con- 
tracted a bad cough, food was disagreeable to 
her, and a little port wine was her only sup- 
port; she was deeply depressed. I asked her 
if she was unhappy,—but she constantly said, 
she had nothing to make her uneasy, “only 
misses da cough hurt me head too much.” 
She never was confined to her bed, but ex- 
pired very suddenly, without apparently be- 
ing worse. She too had latterly been in the 
habit of eating dirt, and used to tell A. that 
she wished she could, but indeed she could 
not, help it. 
/ , the mother of the boy above men- 
tioned, died very suddenly of mal d’stomac; 
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she loathed all sorts of food, and literally 
screamed for rum and water or wine, but ruin 
she preferred; her pulse was very quick, her 
cough frequent, and the doctor forbad her 
lasting wine or spirits; arrow-root and sago 
were tried, but in vain; she got rapidly worse. 
Isaw her take her inedicme several times 
every day,—she became much depressed, and 
said she was sure she would go dead. 
every method to soothe her and keep up her 
spirits, but she declined rapidly; and it was 
atter she had been contined about three weeks 
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1 tried 


that [ discovered her eating the wood of her 
bedstead, tearing it off in splinters, chewing 
it, and swallowing it greedily.—She seemed 
half ashamed of it, but it would have been of’ 
no use to have spoken to her on the subject. 
She continued to sufler much from cough, 
and pain in her chest, and also complained of 
nausea. Her déath was sudden, tor she was 
not ill more than five or six weeks; and the 
last day of her life she was not worse than be- 
fore: she was all at once seized with a violent 
fit of coughing,—I raised her up in bed, but 
in vain; she struggled dreadfully, and died 
in agony, after abouttwenty minutes. Both 
her medical attendant and her fellow servants 
considered her disease mal d’stomac. She 
was two generations removed from the na- 
tive African, and about 25 years of age. 

N also died of mal d’stomac: he was 





attacked by nausea and vomiting; he could 


retain no sort of food, not even wine, upon 
his stomach; he ate dirt, and was given to 
occasional excess in drinking; he was from 
the first confined to his bed, and died sudden- 
iy, in three weeks from the first attack, O— 
is still alive, or at least was so when I last 
heard from him. He was attacked by mal 
d’stomac, in his infancy. Lnever saw any 
one eat dirtas he did; | have seen him sweep 
all the, dry dust round the servants’ houses 
into a heap, and then actually lie down and 
put his mouth to it, licking it up as if it had 
been the gréatest delicacy. Medicine he had 
of every description; fresh food and salt food, 
every thing was tried ; but nothing short of bo- 
dily confinement could prevent him eating dirt. 
The effect of whipping was tried upon hii, 
but this produced no change; he was then 
brought beside us to eat, and | saw him de- 
vour an amazing quantity of good soup three 
times a day; but the moment he thought no 
one saw him, he returned to his habit; and if 
he could not get dry earth, he used to pull up 
the grass, and shaking the earth that was at- 
tached to the roots, put it into hismouth, as 
any other child would have done with sweet- 
meats. He was depressed and melancholy, 
yet he had all his wants supplied ; and said he 
felt no pain: he never joined in the sports of 
the other children, but sat with his head re- 
clined upon his hand, in a continual doze, and 
you had to ask the same question repeatedly 
before he was sufficiently roused to give an 
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answer. He had no want of appetite, and;who could not tell that one God made tly such 
was very fond of fruit; this, however, was}world, and created mankind; and that area 
not thought good for him, but he used to steal; He is all-powerful, and all-seeing. — Sy¢), say * 
it at every possible opportunity. His mother|questions as these I have proposed a hundre) tears 
seemed to dislike him, and therefore he was/|times to negroes of all classes as well as 1) any ¢ 
not much with her; but, in fact, he seemed children, and | have always received a (is. it 
to care for no one: if any of the other negro|tinct and intelligent answer, in their own 4). Brita 
children teased him, he used to fight, and |alect. Negroes therefore are not idolaters, the | 
with a good deal of bitterness, too. WhenI} Negroes of decent habits (and here | ys open 
arrived in St. Vincent, he was about six{decent in their sense of the word, meaning 4 prise 
years of age, and I never could perceive him| good negro) say their prayers every every: own 
much better or worse, during the time I was|/and he is considered a very bad negro wi) is th 
in that colony. [is father was a negro, and/omits this: many say their prayers morniny fe caus 
his mother a coloured woman; the former ajand evening, and several have regular tail). peri 
native of Dominica, | had heard at home that| prayer, at which others attend as well as {)) that 
dirt-eating was occasioned by the longing of|negroes of their own family. All tolerabjy ing 
the native African to return to his own coun-|good negroes can say the Lord’s prayer, ani not 
try; but I have had abundant proof of the ab-|many can repeat the Creed; they all know est 
surdity of this opinion, for the disease is by no|the sin of swearing, lying, theft, &c. Sone mer 
means so common in the native African, as|few negroes can read, but the number is yery one 
in the negro who is a creole of the West In-|small who possess this advantage. Stranyo, upo 
dies, and it isnot unknown as a disease among|as it may seem, | never asked a negro if liv kee 
coloured people; besides which, it is not con-| knew who was God’s Son, (or the Redeemer suc 
fined to the slave population, for free negroes!of mankind,) that he could answer:—* Me tor 
have often died from it: it is, therefore, a|never know bout him,” was the universal an- I 
most mistaken idea, that slavery has anything|swer. I have put this question to dozens oi ent 
to do with it. 1 saw still more of this disease |negroes of all ages, who were in the habit o hav 
when I resided in ‘Trinidad, and only one ofjattending the Methodist Chapel, nay, who ha! wh 
the cases there was an African negro. In by attended for many years with regularity, aui rus 
far the greater number of instances it is a fa-|yet it appeared that not one of them had ever sal 
tal disease, and I cannot conceive anything so|heard of the Saviour, m so plain a way as to we 
melancholy as the appearance of some of|convey to himanideaof his Being. Nay,| have rec 
those | have seen labouring under it. There/met with many of the lower class of coloured wh 
is no doubt that the mind is affected by it; but/ people, who were equally ignorant: and 1! ane 
there are many diseases to which Britons are| was witnessing this total ignorance of the mi 
able, of which melancholy is a marked symp-|most important of all truths, that led me to We 
tom also. the conviction that religious instruction had co! 
not hitherto been conveyed to the negro in a de 

‘sufficiently plain form, else they must have qu 

/known who was the Son of God. de 

CHAPTER IX. As soon as I perfectly understood the negre it 

dialect, I commenced a regular system of in- io 

THE NEGRO POPULATION. struction with our domestics ; not, however, tic 

making it a matter of compulsion, 1 liad be 

Instruction of the negroes. Detaiis of an\twenty under tuition at different times ; but | ot 
attempt at private instruction. Wesleyan|never mustered more than from ten to four- tr 
missioas, and their results. Dancing.|teen at once. One only could read a little; in 
Change in the character and conduct of the|he was a head-servant, not in my family, but ki 
negroes. A negro’s idea of freedom. he was ambitious of learning ; he had many li 
good points in his character, but 1 knew his a 

Ir is a commonly received opinion in Britain, |character for truth and honesty was not bet- ol 
that negroes are professed idolaters ; but the}ter than that of his neighbours’—yet evel a 
fact is, that negroes are, although very igno-|this man knew not the name of a Redeemer. c 
ranton the subject of religion, inuch better|'The rest were all in the habit of attending g 
informed than is generally supposed. There|the Methodist chapei, but they were just as ( 
is not a trace of idol worship among them.—|ignorant as he was. I will not detail the sys b 
I never could hear of one instance of an adult|tem of instruction which I pursued with my s 
negro who was not baptized; there are in-|negroes, in leading their minds from the sin- b 
deed some young children who are not bap-|ple apprehension of a God, to the truths of I 
tized ; and it must be recollected, that it is}the Gospel, and the comprehension of a Sa- t 
sometimes hazardous to bring a child twenty|viour; but when I announced to my _ hearers 
or more miles for this purpose; but whénever|the latter truth, tears streamed down the i 
there is a clergyman near, numbers come for-|cheeks of nota few of them. But | would f 
ward to have their infants baptized. 1 am} warnal!l who instruct negroes, not to caleu- ' 
convinced there is nut a negro, old, or young,|late too much upon the impression made at 
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thade the such a time : those who do not calmly reflect, ; straint to the most ridiculous conduct; so that 





and — thas areapt from such a circumstance as this to) invariably while I taught one, the others be- 
iz. Such say “* look at the poor negro ; he listens with! gan a thousand drolleries, which no reproof 
a hundred tears of joy to the glad tidings of salvation ;| trom me could restrain. Indeed, I never saw 
Well as ty any only see with what apathy, not to say op-|a young negro who possessed the slightest 
ved a dis. position, such a doctrine is often received in| feeling of modesty or shame. 
Ir own di. Britain :”"—but it is not a fair comparison ; to) I was desirous 'o try any thing but whip- 
lolaters, the savage there is,as it were, a new world ping; sol used to have every night something 
Mere | sp opened upon him; and it is the feeling of sur-| nice to give them for supper, and when they 
meaning 4 prise, more than hearttelt conviction of his| behaved ili, I merely withdrew the reward; 
y evenins own condition and the merits of Christ, that) but it had little or noeffect. ‘The elder ones 
NELTO Why is the cause of his tears. I mention this, be-|behaved more attentively; but the want of 
3 Morning cause | was myself much misled from inex- decorum was still so great, that had not the 
lar family. perience, by witnessing the great emotion men withdrawn themselves voluntarily, I 
ell as tl that many negroes testified at first upon hear-' should have found it necessary to dismiss them; 
tolerably ing such subjects; but when I saw that it did for they became latterly so forward, so pre- 
rayer, ani not effect their practical conduct in the slight-| suming, and impudent, that | had made up my 
all know est degree, I of course was aware that it was, mind that it was no longer a duty to instruct 
C. Sone merely a passing ebullition of feeling. Any | those who conducted themselves in a manner 
er Is very one instructing savages, ought to insist much so devoid of all decorum,—knowing as they 
Stranve, upon practical duties,---* he who loveth Me, did, the impropriety of it, for it was an evil 
ero if he keepeth my commandments;” these, and many that increased, and every succeeding day there 
Redeemer such plain and short sentences, I taught them | was less and less respect, until they became 
Ti —** Mo to repeat. | tired of learning, and told me “they would 
versal an I cannot help mentioning a singular notion not learnany more.” [ still continued to teach 
dozens of entertained generally by negroes, which | the children regularly; but they got very 
€ habit of have heard expressed many times. It was) weary of it, and when I attempted to explain 
» Who had while speaking of the resurrection of Laza- anything to them, they used to squat down on 


rus, that one of the negroes interrupting me, the floor, and sleep. 


rity, and 
said, “ Misses we all come live again, after| I believe novelty at first made them willing 


had ever 





Way as to we go dead.” “ Yes,” said I, ** at the resur-| to attend; but when this charm was gone, 
ay,[ have rection,—that is, the last day of the world,|they preferred sleeping away the evening. I 
coloured when every oneshail be raised from the dead, | think, had [ instructed them without referring 
> and it and appear before God, as judge.” “ Yes,| to practical duties, as incumbent upon those 
te of the misses,” replied the negro, “me know that ;| who meant to lead a new life and become 
d me to we go dead one day, next day we bury in a/really Christians, they would not have left off 


‘ion had 
ero in a 
ist have 


coffin, the third day we shiver in a coffin, and attending; but so scon as I knew they were 
den we go dead again tili allde world com2| sufficiently instructed to | able to follow the 
quite done.” I need scarcely say that I en-|only valuable use of religious knowledge, viz. 
deavoured to remove this belief, but I found/the personal application of it, { used to insist 


le negro it tobe almost an universally received opin-| upon this, and they uniformly manifested a 
nof in- ion among negroes. From religious instruc-| great avers'on to such doctrine. 
owevel, tion, | wenton to teach my pupils to read. I} When I found them stealing, lying, or act- 
1 had began all of them with the letters: but some|ing cruelly to each other, I took them aside, 
s; but | of them, who were adults, were so impene-|and endeavoured kindly to point out to them 
to four- trably dull, as to defy the possibility of teach-|their sin, as hateful in the sight of God,—that 
little ; ing them to read : two adults, however, who|they knew this, and that God would judge 
ly, but knew nota letter when they began, read a|them by the knowledge they now possessed : 
1 many little, so as to understand, in three months ;|it is hardly to be expressed how they disliked 
ew his and the one who knew a little previously, got |such a mede of correction, and indeed they 
ot bet- on still quicker ;---all these three could, by|told me that they “ would rather be flogged 
t even attention, read a little of the Bible. The|as be teased so.” Bnt 1] had a great aversion 
lecmer. children were clever, and Jearnt fast, but for-|to corporal punishment; and was most desirous 
ending got very readily. Negro children are, in-|that an appeal to the feelings, aided by moral 
just as ceed, peculiarly heedless,--I say peculiarly,|and religious instructi n, should enable us to 
he sys- because there are few children who are not|banish all such debasing methods, 
th my 80, more or less; but [ have taught children,| On these principles I proceeded, and followed 
1€ sini both in the lower and higher ranks of life at|them up practically,—but I failed complete- 
iths of home, to read; and although I cannot say that|ly in success, until our servants were justly 
a Sa- the negro children were by any means be-|considered the pest of the neighbourhood ; for 
learers hind in natural ability, yet they were deficient | they became so bold (knowing that they would 
nm the in attention, far beyond that of any children 1|be exempt from corporal punishment), that 
would ever met with; they are never done with tricks; |their conduct became insupportable, and be- 
caleu- and unlike a white child in the same rank of| yond all comparison more practically wicked 
ude at life, my presence was not the slightest re-|than when I began to instruct them. B. and 
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and one or two more, were for atime the most 
finished hypocrites I ever beheld: they had|t 
learnt at chapel to groan, turn up their cyes, 
and indeed, as well as all St. Vincent negroes, 
to say “ please God” at every sentence. ell 
a child to bring a tea-cup froin the pantry, and 
the answer is sure to be, “ Yes, misses, please 
God, I’!l do so directly.” Idid all I could to 
break them of such expressions, as originating 
in hypocrisy, and as utterly disgusting in com- 
mon conversation. I have met with some in 
Britain, who were of opinion that “if the Lord 
will” ought to be used upon al) occasions; for 
every thing, say they, is uncertain in this 
world,—but to use this, or any other similar 
expression, upon all occasions, degenerates 
into the ludicrous, and indeed, becomes irre- 
verence towards the Deity. Suppose, when 
a mistress of a family orders dinner, that her 
servant answers, “Yes ma’am, if the Lord 
will;” is not such an answer more calenlated 
to excite the risible faculties, than to raise in 
the mind any recollection of the uncertainty 
of earthly affairs! It is a thousand pities that 
the negroes have acquired those hypocritical 
forms, which considered as they are by the 
negroes, as the sign of Christianity, stand in 
the way of their advancement in true religion. 

Judging by the conduct of those negroes 
who were the most regular attendants at the 
Methodist chapel, | am unwillingly driven to 
the belief, that the Methodist missions have 
done little for the cause of true religion, and 
have rather helped to foster dangerous delu- 
sion. The Methodists I fear have done harm; 
for they have diffused a general feeling among 
the negro population, that abstaining from 
dancing, from drinking (a vice, by the way, 
which negroes are rarely prone to), and a cer- 
tain phraseology, which is mere form on their 
part, is Christianity. Now it would be much 
better, if the negroes were taught that lying, 
stealing, cruelty to each other, or the brute 
creation, slander, and disobedience, were sins 
in the sight of God, rather than level their 
anathemasagainst dancing—the favourite, and 
let me say, the innocent, recreation of the 
negroes; unless when it trenches, as it some- 
timesdoes, upon the sacredness of the Sabbath. 

Religion of this kind is the thing, to tuke 
with the negro: it invokes no self-denial, ex- 
cepting dancing ; ; and the renunication of gay 
clothes, and jewellery: fond as the negroes 
are of dancing and fine clothes, they are more 
willing to yield upon these points, than they 
are to abstain from lying, theft, fighting, 
cruelty, or slandering their 1 neighbours. It is 
not my intention to represent the Methodists 
as approving or disregardless of the sins of 
lying, theft, &c. I only mean to say. that 
they insist very much more upon the sin of 
what they term “ vain amusements end dress,” 
(and here I use the very words of a negro 
upon this subject), than upon lying, theft, 
fighting, cruelty and slander. Now the fact 
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is, that the Methodists are not in a condition 
to know much of the every-day actions of pe. 
groes who are slaves; but the noise of dane jy, ¢ 
is constantly obtruded upon them. The o; 
they see; the other they do not see ;—and 
associating very little with those who aloye 
could give thein a true picture of the manueys 
and habits of slaves, they are necessarily, t) 
a great extent, ignorant of the true character. 
or the necessary management of the slay 
population, 

It was to me a matter of constant regret. 
during the time that | resided both in St. Vip. 
cent and in Trinidad, that there were no is. 
sionaries of the Established gp adie 
who might have associated with the whit 
population, and have judged of them by per. 
sonal, not by hear-say knowledge; and who, 
at the same time that they mixed j in general 
society, might possess the necessary talent of 
levelling their ideas to the capacities of the 
ignorant and uneducated,—men willing to 
converse familiarly with the negro; to visit 
them personally—to listen patiently he 
recital of long and often very silly quarrels: 
in short, it requires no usual endowments of 
piety and talent to be a really useful mission- 
ary among the negro population of the West 
Indies; and there is another no less necessary 
qualification—a previous knowledge of the 
world; for if one has only lived at home with- 
in the limited sphere of a religious connexion, 
he is little suited to fill such a situation with 
pradence, or to be of real benefit to the negro. 
Such persons, though perhaps truly pious and 
excellent characters, are possessed of little o1 
no discernment. The first time they see tle 
emotion of a negro, when instructing him in 
religion, they are in transports of joy; enthu- 
siastically persuaded that they have only 
preach, and the bulk of the negroes will be- 
lieve ;—they forget that they are speaking to 
a people emerging only from a savage state; 
and that the emotions and feelings of an uo- 
tutored savage, are not the same as the emo- 
tion and feeling of a civilized being, whose 
passions and emotions are artificially control- 
led. ‘They know not the quickly passing fe el- 
ings of a negro; and when they see him she: 
tears at the history of the sufferings of our 
Saviour, they too often set him down as a 
sincere convert, without waiting to see whie- 
ther his emotion has been of such a nature as 
to produce any practical revolution in hiscon- 
duct. 

It cannot, I think, be doubted, that the 
slanders which have long been commonly re- 
tailed ageinst the whole wiite populatiou of 
the colonies, have originated, in a great meas 
ure, from the false impressions received by 
persons, in themselves perhaps really pious, 
but totally ignerant of the state of any society 
at home, except w hat is generally cailed “the 
religious world ;’ ” scarcely knowing, and nev- 
er havi ing had any experience, of that far lar- 
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ger world that lies without. Such persons,) 
on going to the West Indies, find no * reli- 
rious world,” and are shocked with the as- 
pect of society; and without taking into con- 
sideration the demoralizing etfects of a_bad 
system, lay all the evil they sec at the door 
of the white population. Noclass of persons, 
[repeat, are so little qualified to judge cor- 
rectly of the state of the West Indies, as 
those who at home were contined within their 
own exclusive religious world. I have hear¢d 
them speak with Jamentation of the hard 
work of negro domestics, and the little time 
at their disposal for religious duties; but de 
such persons know anything of the condition 
of servants in the fashionable society of Eng- 
land !—if they did, they would surely bewail 
also the condition of the coachmen, tootmen, 
and ladies’ maids,—whose lives are a nightly 
slavery ; but these good men know only the) 
condition of servants in the religious world,| 
and the regular tenor of their lives is. the| 
standard by which they judge of the labour of’ 
the domestic nevro. 

Respecting the general religious instruction | 
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Church of England, he built this chapel in 
order to procure regular instruction for his 
nevroes, 

| have several times attended evening ser- 
vice in the Wesleyan chapel, and found the 
congregation numerous; far exceeding that 
of the Established Church. Many of the most 
respectable members of the white population 
were present; although the majority were al- 
ways coloured and black. ‘The congrega- 
tion invariably listened with attention, and the 
utmost decorum was uniformly preserved ; 
save and except the too frequent groans, and 
deep sighs, to which | have already alluded. 

Although the white and coloured popula- 
tion who attended the Methodist chapel, were 
ot course, in general, able to understand the 
discourse, | feel convinced (after having de- 
voted myselfa good deal to the instruction of 
negroes) that the slave population compre- 
hended almost nothing of it. 

Our own people always attended, and inva- 
riably asserted that thev “ understood all that 
the parson told them; but when 1 came to 
examine them upon what they had heard, it 


of the negro population, or rather, the long) was evident that they had not one rational or 
continued want of it,—1 do not blame the/|distinct idea upon the subject, although many 


- . : , | 
proprietors for not imparting knowledge to 


their negroes; this they could not have gen- 


of them had attended regularly for years. 
The frequent change of the missionaries’ 


| 
erally done; but their error was, in not rep-|stations, seems to me to be very injudicious, 
reseting to government the impropriety of |for it puts it more in the power of the negro 
keeping such a popalation without the means|to deceive the missionary, and deprives the 


of regular religious instruction from the 
Church of England. 
were to blame in not representing this— in| 
the strongest possible light, too—the Church 


But if the proprietors] ter,—namely, the siability of his converts. 


‘missionary of proof on a most important mat- 


It was a subject of constant regret among 
the St. Vincent proprictors, that there were 


of England was also no less careless in not at-|no Moravian missionaries on that island.— 
tending to the spiritual wants of such a body |'They were often mentioned to me by difler- 
of people. The dissenters saw the error, and/ent gentlemen who had been in Antigua, and 
availed themselves of the opportunity; and it) became acquainted with their general plans of 
would be most unjust not to say, that they/instruction, as much more likely to be of real 


merit great credit for the wish to dispense the! service than any otlier sect. 
‘industry and cleanliness were not even ex- 


glad tidings of salvation among the negroes: 
itis only to be lamented, that their zeal has 
so far exceeded their prudence; and that the 





I was told that 


cluded from their admonitions; but they in- 
culcated those virtues upon the negroes, both 


missionaries employed, although often pious) by precept and example; so that even where 


and not unlearned, are ignorant of the world, 
and so very unpolished as to render it impos- 
sible for them to mix in the good society of the 
West Indies. It has very’commonly been re- 
peated, and very generally believed, that the 
colonists have diseouraged, in every way, tne 
instruction of the negroes; I have never seen 
any opposition thrown in the way of negro re- 
ligious or other instruction. On many of the 
St. Vincent estates, the Wesleyan missiona- 
ries preached, aid had also schools for reli- 
gious instruction. There is even, if I mis- 
take not, more than one private chapel upon 
some of the estates, supplied by the Wesleyan 
Methodist missionaries, built by the proprie- 
tors of the estates. Jam, at all events, cer- 
tain there is one such which is regularly so 
supplied ; and although the proprietor be him- 
self’ a steady and conscientious member of the 


a real convert was not made, the cause of civ- 
ilization was advanced. I cannot help adding 
to this notice of the Wesleyan missions, that 
the discouragement given to social recrea- 
tions, and especially to dancing, is far from 
favourable to their utility. An affectation of 
austerity is substituted for religion,—and I 
may state from my own experience, that they 
were the best behaved and most orderly ne- 
groes, Who were most constent in the dance; 
while the bad and disorderly did not join in 
social amusement, but went off the estate, ei- 
ther for plunder or other mischief. I have 
witnessed many negro dances, and they were 
always conducted with great ceremeny and 
propriety; and I do think, that if a Metho- 
dist missionary were to witness a few of such 
scenes, it might help to disabuse him of some 
of his prejudices. 1 therefore again repeat, 
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that it is to be lamented that so much is left 
to the Wesleyan missionaries, and that the 
Church should not have been more on the 
alert in this matter. lam strongly inclined 
to doubt—however the people in England 
may be disposed to think otherwise—if the 
civilization of the negro, or his instruction in 
religion, can ever take place soas to have any 
extensively beneficial cttect, without the co- 
operation of the planters. It appears to me, 
that the negro is led as much by the white 
population, as the lower classes in Great Bri- 
tain formerly were led by the higher. Every 
circumstance which can tend to rouse the at- 
tention of the higher classes in the West In- 
dies to the subject of religion, would do more 
ultimate good than any of those methods 
which some have suggested ;—methods in- 
deed, which prove how very ignorant a!l such 
people are of the nature of a human being 
emerging only from a savage state. ‘These 
opinions, upon which the plans of the religious 
world are founded, appear so ainiable, so 
christian-like, and latterly have becoine so 
fashionable, that it seems temerity almost to 
assure my readers, that beautiful as all those 
theories are, they are mere theories, and will 
not stand the test of practice. I was early 
wtored in them, and once admired them as 
much as they now do. 1 acted upon them in 
the West Indies for some time; and nothing 
but the actual experience of living among 
negroes and teaching them, both during week 
days and on the Sabbath, has convinced me 
that the present plans of those who wish todo 
good, are replete with disappointment and 
danger. 

While upon the subject of instruction, and 
the tractableness of the negro character, | 
cannot omit taking some notice of the sensa- 
tion produced by the rumours that first reach- 
ed the West Indies on the subject of the abo- 
litionof slavery. ‘These rumours were vague 
and various; and some gave out, that the gov- 
ernment, not convinced upon the subject, 
were resclved to appoint commissioners of in- 
quiry, who were coming out to examine into 
the state of affairs. 

A sensation was produced, much like that 
which | suppose might be produced in any 
county in England, were it understood that 
commissioners were appointed to come there, 
and examine into the proceedings of the jus- 
tices of the peace, the moral habits of the in- 
habitants, and their conduct towards their de- 
pendents; and also to examine into the inter- 
nal economy of their estates, and whether 
they behaved kindly and generously to their 
work people; and lastly, to examine their 
servants as to those particulars, and learn 
whether they had any complaints to make a- 
gainst their masters. 

It was generally supposed that this was 
what the commissioners came out to investi- 
gate; and although the planters had no rea- 
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son to shrink from the investigation, yet that 
person must be indeed destitute of feeling, jy 
he can calmly look forward to such proceed. 
ings without his mind being deeply wounded, 

There is nothing more unpleasant than ty 
lie under suspicion, and surely cruelty js , 
crime of the deepest dye,—therefore deeply 
as every proprietor of negroes felt the degr. 
dation, of being suspected of the crimes alies. 
ed against him, he also felt satisfaction jy 
having nothing to conceal. It is not my by. 
siness to say any thing here of the opinions of 
the commissioners: but Lam much mistakey 
if they left the West Indies with precisely 
the same opinions with which they arrived 
there; and in particular, if they did not ook 
back upon the Island of St. Vincent as the 
land of real kindness and hospitality. 

Mr Maddock, the commissioner, whose life 
unfurtunately was sacrificed to the climate of 
St. Lucia, left a few lines expressive of his 
opinion of the society of Trinidad, which were 
published in the Portof Spain Gazette almos 
immediately after his death, and which wil! 
not soon be forgotten. 

It says not a little for the liberal sentiment 
of the population of St. Vincent, that notwith- 
standing the sensation produced by the firs 
intelligence of commissioners coming out, ne- 
vertheless when those commissioners did come 
they were received with, I think, more kind. 
ness than most strangers find in Kngland-- 
although these may have arrived with letters 
of introduction, more likely, one would ima- 
gine to serve as a better passport, than bear- 
ing with them a commission of inquiry. ‘The 
planters were at this time greatly distressed 
trom the low prices of produce, &c. ; but the 
people upon their estates were very manage- 
able and in general contented and happy.— 
Very few punishments had taken place ; and 
upon many estates there had been no punish- 
ment for a series of years, even where there 
was a large gang of negroes. I recollect one 
estate in particular, where, although the ue- 
groes were not much under 300, in the space 
of seven years not one instance of’ punisi- 
ment had occurred, Now if I mistake not, 
this says much in favour of him who could 
manage a West Indian estate so, and it also 
proves that the slaves were contented and 
happy. Indeed one had hardly to walk about 
the estates in the vicinity of Kingstown, as! 
was in the habit of doing every morning and 
afternoon, and see how cheerful the slaves 
were, to be convinced that the idea of slavery, 
as a bondage, was the last thought that ever 
entered their minds, 

Although few slaves can read, yet there are 
many free negroes and coloured people who 
can, and whodo read the English newspa- 
papers: and the very memorable debates in 
parliament upon the subject of slavery soon 
found their way in a most distorted and man- 
gled form to the negroes—and the eflect was 
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| instantly visible. There was a total change 


of conduct: and the behaviour of the negroes 


to me, said plainly enough,—take care what 


you are about, for if you dare to find fault 
with me I’ll make you smart for it. 

Perfect confidence m the slave population 
Now, however, | experien- 
ced very different feelings, for | felt that I 
was living among people dependent upon me, 
whom I had every inclination to be kind to 
and instruct, but who were now determined to 
be influenced by no treatment however kind ; 
and who showed in their every action, that 
they looked upon me, being their proprietor, 
as necessarily their enemy. I had acted al- 
ways, I trust, kindly to the domestic slaves 
around me: I had daily devoted a certain por- 
tion of time to their religious and moral in- 
struction, and | thought | had toa great ex- 
tent, gained their contidence ; but it was gone 
asa flash of lightning: and those who I had 
done the most for, and who were the most 
intelligent, and best knew their duty, turned 
out immediately upon the arrival, or indeed a 
little before the arrival of the commissioners, 
the most worthless and disreputable of all 
characters; and moreover, so insolent that I 
was terrified to make a request to a servant, 
though I can truly say, | had never used a 
harsh word in my life to any one of them. 

From this moment, all possibility of instruct- 
ing the slave through the medim of the mas- 
ter, | feared was gone; they now considered 
all masters astyrants; and some of them éven 
understood that it was no fault to run off alto- 
gether, thus setting all law and good order at 
defiance, 

The negroes from this moment believed 
that Massa King George had said they were 
all to be free—a term very differently under- 
stood by the negroes and by their advocates on 
this side of the water. By free, a Briton 
means that the negro is no jonger to be the 
property of his master, but situated as labour- 
ers are in England ; that is, he is to work for 
his own and his family’s support, or starve.— 
But the word free means quite another thing 
in the negro sense ; for they tell me that it 
means “there is to be no massas at all; and 
Massa King George is to buy all the estate 
and gie them to live upon :” for as they have 
often added to me—“ Misses, what signify 
free if we have te vorck; if we be to vorck, 


We just as soon and sooner vorck for white 


West Indies. 
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performed with much more than his usual in- 

dolence, and was often altogether neglected ; 

the consequences of such conduct upon estates 

was necessarily productive of the worst ef- 

fects—the stock was neglected, and the crops 

fell shert for want of the necessary exertion 

on the part of the labourer—evils too, which 

no kindness or reproof could obviate. Nei- 

ther would any planter, under such uncertain- 

ty, venture to begin any improvement, or go 

on with those commenced; and an estate 

which might have turned out tolerably well, 

and be kept out of debt by good management 

and judicious improvement, was by these un- 

expected measures plunged into the greatest 

distress. The mortgagee at home, also began 

to feel that he could not expect much longer 
to have any good security for his money; and 

therefore he felt it prudent to arrange his ac- 
counts with the estate as speedily as possible. 

If the unfortunate proprietor could not come to 
a settlement, there was only one other method, 
the estate must be sold for the benefit of the 
mortgagee ; and as for the proprietor and his 
family, they must do what they could to pro- 
cure an uncertain pittance. No one resident 
in the West Indies can deny the perfect truth 
of thisstatement: and from being an eye-wit- 
ness of such facts, | knew what great cause 
the planters had to complain. There is hard- 
ly a possibility if a planter’s estate is sold for 
debt, of his ever again being able to do any 
thing for his family. This must necessarily 
prey upon the spirits of any honourable man, 
and many have already fallen untimely vic- 
tims to it. 

These results I have often heard regretted 
by the negro himself, intoxicated as he was 
by the wild notions which he had imbibed. It 
is indeed, no light thing for the negroes to 
have to part with their master—their own 
expression is this, “He's a bad massa when 
we don’t find the want of him.” To the 
good negro a change of master is not agreea- 
ble, even although the change should be to a 
richer, and one equally kmd. But it is other- 
wise with bad characters, who have it in their 
power to deceive a person who is a stranger 
still more easily than an old master. I trust 
that in the observations I have made, I have 
not been misunderstood ; it is not my inten- 
tion to reprobate inquiry, stil] less, to defend 
slavery. But I could not be silent as to the 
unfortunate results of the injudicious har- 


massa than any one; white massa deal better|angues made in parliament from time to time 
than black massa ; and as for slave, that sig-|and the support given to impracticable theo- 
nify noting at all, for it we be to vorck, we’re | Ties—dangerous alike to the slave and the 


better slave than free misses.” 


This is the|colonist—on the part of the Society for the 


genuine sentiment of not one, but almost all | Suppression of Slavery. Deeply have the co- 
negroes ; and freedom to them without atotal|lonies suffered from the promulgation of 
exemption from reguler work, would not by wrong-headed plans, and from the intemper- 
the majority be considered a boon, but the very | ate zeal and mistaken kindness of the aboli- 


reverse, 


These were in themselves great evils for 
the colonists. The negro’s daily work was 


tionists. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Idolatry— Obeah, witchcraft— Negro hones- 
ty, and anecdotes-— Gentleness—-—Anec- 
dotes—A ffection. 


THere must, I am convinced, be oid Afri- 
cans, who cannot have forgotten such things 
as the worship of idols, but people seem not 
to be aware, that in Africa very many negro 
nations are not idolaters, but Mahometans; 
this was a subject which I searched into mi- 
nutely, and I never found one native African 


those people, and tells them that she has 
Obeahed them: she of course tells them tha 
this 1s an impulse over which she has no cop. 
trol: slow poison is at times secretly admin. 
| ietered, but in far the greater number of cases 
the mind only is affected ; the itnagination be. 
comes more and more alarmed,— the spirits 
sink,—lassitude and loss of appetite ensye, 
and death ends the drama. 

| The practise of Obeah is too common among 
negroes, and is very fatal to them; I knew of 
an instance where fifteen people, in the course 
of a few months, died from no other cavse, |; 


who did not positively deny all knowledge of is in vain to reason with them,—* Misses 


such things as idol worship. At the same 
tiine I do not doubt, that even if they did re- 
member it, they might have denied it; be- 
cause native Africans do not at all like to be 
supposed that they retain the customs of their 
country; and consider themselves wonderful- 
ly civilized by their being transplanted from 
Africa to the West Indies. Creoie negroes 
invariably consider themselves superior peo- 
ple, and lord it over the native Africans. 

I never found any who knew the name ot 
Makomet; but probably if I had known the 
name in Mandingo, I might have been able to 
make them understand me better. Several 
native Africans have told me, that in their 
country “they went every fourth day to 
church, to say prayers to one very great Mas- 
sa, whom the great God sent down into the 
world a long time back to teach people to be 
very good. ‘The great Massa never comed to 
Africa, but he stop in a country far off from 
them, where the sun rise.” These and simi- 
lar stories | have received from native Afri- 
cans. ‘They seemed indignant at the idea 
that they should be supposed capable of idol 
worship, and this without one exception; yet 


many have made no secret of admitting to} 


me, Without disguise, that their nation ate hu- 
man flesh; but of this I shall speak more 
hereafter. 

Negroes are superstitious; but I never met 
with one whose superstition, although diffe- 
rent, was at all more absurd than the super- 
stition of many of the lower classes in Ncot- 
land. 

The Obeah of the negro is nothing more or 
less than a belief in witcheraft; and this ope- 
rates upon them to such a degree, as not un- 
frequently to produce death. There is not 
perhaps a single West Indian estate, upon 
which there is not one or more Obeah men or 
women; the negroes know who they are, but 
it is very difficult for white people to find 
them out. The way in which they proceed 
is this: suppose a negro takes a dislike to a 
negro or negroes, either upon the same es- 
tate with himself or upon another, he goes to 
the Obeah woman or man, and tells them 
that he wil! give money, or something else as 
payment, if they w'll Obeah such and such 
persons. The Obeah (woman) then goes to 


I’m obeahed—I know Ill go dead,” is all yoy 
can obtain from them. Negroes so firmly be. 
lieve this, that they have bottles hung round 
and about their houses, and in their grounds, 
full of some sort of infusion which they pre. 
pare to prevent the Obeah from affecting 
them; they often wear an amulet, or soine 
such thing, as a charm for the same _ purpose, 
| The practice of Obeah is death, by the laws 
lof St. Vincent, but there is no possibility of 
‘conviction. Negroes believe that spirits oe. 
casionally appear, and that devils, or as they 
call them, jumbees, are frequently to be seen; 
nay, that jumbee sometimes compeis them to 
go away with him, and run off from their mas- 
ter; but I rather thing they make a conven- 
ience of jumbee upon such occasions. 

| The name is different,—but the truth is 
negroes believe in witchcraft; and so do many 
of the lower orders in Britain. — [ have seen 
‘country servants, in the county of Mid Le 
‘thian, who were as firm believers in it asany 
‘negro can be. I have seen a dairy-maid 
churn with the dairy locked, for fear of aman 
‘coming in, whose eye she declared would 
have such an effect as to spoil the butter. [| 
have often reasoned with this woman, who 
was in all other respects a shrewd sensible fe- 
male, for her rank in life; and she never 
ceased to tell me, that if I disbelieved in 
witches I must also disbelieve the Bible: there 
was no arguing with her; in her opinion, it 
was sacred ground. Indeed, she was not a 
solitary instance. I have often heard the low- 
er classes in Scotland use the same argument. 
Not long ago a respectable man, in one o! 
the western counties of England, sent to bor- 
row a churn froma lady of my acquaintance; 
because, as he alleged, “the devil had got 
into his churn, and he could not make butter 
in it.” 

The existence of Obeah by no means 1 
plies that negroes are idolaters; for Obeal 's 
only their term for witcheraft,—a beliet 
which, is not necessarily connected with 
idolatry. 

It appears almost temerity for any one a 
the present day to attempt to delineate the 
character of negroes as they really are; {or 
they have been for a length of time described 





to the world, as beings, although destitute 0! 
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religion, yet so gentle, so amiable, so inof- 


fensive, So patient under oppression, so af- 
fectionate and faithful, even to their tyrants, 
that had I not lived among them, and found 
that after all that had been said, this wasonly 
a dream of the imagination, I should probably 
to this moment have believed that Christian 
virtues exist in superior degree where Chris 
tianity sheds her dimmest light. But a tew 
years’ residence among negroes, went far to 
jead me to a sounder way of thinking. 

The first defect of character which struck 
me as very marked among negroes, was a 
love of deceit. ‘The day | landed in the West 
Indies, 1 was shocked to see many of our 
servants so badly clothed, particularly as 
they informed me that they had no other 
clothes, not having even’a change; and they 
declared they had not received any for soine 
years. Of course they were soon well clothed ; 
but the females grumbled at the kind of cloth- 
ing which I gave them, although it was quite 
as good as any respectable female servant 
would wish for at home. Shortly afterwards 
it was ascertained that they had recently re- 
ceived clothing; yet they firmiy denied it,— 
and it was supposed they had sold it,—how- 
ever, as they still denied having ever receiv- 
ed any, no further question was put to them. 
But about six or eight months after my arri- 
val, B. made his appearance one morning ina 
new blue cloth jacket. IJ said, “ Well, B., 


you have got a nice new jacket; did you buy 


it ready-made !” for I had not a suspicion how 


he came by it. ‘ Yes, misses,” said B. P., 
a little fellow who was learning to be a house 
servant, burst into a fit of undisguised laugh- 
ter, and said “ ¢hat what he got from massa 
(meaning the ,attorney,) when he down to 
leeward.” B, instantly struck him over the 
mouth; but the lad owed B. a grudge, and 
added, “you say so; don't I know my mam- 
ma and sissy (sister) hae got their bamboo 
(woollen dresses) too.”?, When I first came 
amongst them, I told them whatever they 
wished for, to come to their master or myselt, 
and if we could give them what they desired, 
they should have it; but I hoped they would 
not take what did not belong to them without 
asking permission. I also added, if any acci- 
dent happen to you, come and tell the truth,— 
accidents will happen occasionally,—but I 
shall never find fault with those who tell the 
whole truth. But it was in vain; nothing 
that was broken or destroyed was ever men- 
tioned, and when it was of necessity found 
oul, “no one do it but de ratta” (the rats.) 
Ineighteen months they broke a whole set 
of dinner ware, and it was the ratsdid the 
Whole ? 

I have seen negro servants ‘appear with 
part of my wardrobe; and wear it without fear 
of detection, or shame at being a thief. A 
ring of some value, and a silver thimble, 
which was merely valuable as the gift of a 
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friend whose initials were on it, disappeared ; 
a search was made, every one was asked,— 
bat in vain, no trace of it was to be seen.— 
Their master was so annoyed, that he told 
them that unless the ring was produced be- 
tore night,he would have the matter fully inves- 
tigated, and they would certainly be punished, 
that is, flogg@ed : the ring was therefore put 
down on the table of one of the chambers, be- 
fore the family retired to rest; the thimble, 
however, was destined to appear on another 
occasion, ‘The sewing of a mattress having 
given way, Q , one of the temale servants, 
came up to sew it: she had on a silver thim- 
ble ; this I did not wonder at, for no negro 
would be so vulgar as to use a thimble of base 
metal ; but I thought [ saw initialson it. “1 
said, Q , will you be so good as to shew 
ime that thimble fora moment!” The iden- 
tical initials were upon it.---l asked her how 
she had got this: “I got it from D ” an- 
swered Q. “ Do you know where he got it!” 
“ Yes, misses, I seed him buy it; he buyed 
long afore you comed to St. Vincent, when 
he lived with the manager, and he gave it to 
me in change for a bunch of blue aud red beads, 
for he wife H. misses. I’Jl take the book and 
swear to it, if you misbelieve me.” Now it 
was quite needless for me to reason upon such 
a point, for the thimble was of a peculiar pat- 
tern, which others inthe family knew as well 
as myself, and the initials were there plain 
enough---yet this woman was actually angry 
because I would not stop to hear her swear a 
false oath. 

Negro methods of theft defy the most watch- 
ful eye. I never went to my store room that 
I did not miss some article or other, yet it 
was not once in twenty cases that I could 
discover the thief. IL was certain as to mis- 
sing bottles of Maderia at different times ; and 
though I watched as minutely as 1 could, yet 
[never saw one of them removed. ‘The cel- 
lar had double door, with a very strong lock 
on each door; the windows were secured across 
with wooden rails, none of these were ever 
broken or displaced, and as they were old, 
had they been removed and put in again, it 
could not have escaped notice. I tried to 
put a bottle of wine through these bars, but 
could not succeed; yet it so happened, that 
returning quickly to the cellar one day after 
[had left it, I found a bottle of wine, with 
the neck of it sticking through the bars, and 
B—hastily retreating from the spot when 
he saw me. When I pointed it out to him: 
he said, * Misses, that be very strange, it 
must be Jumbee do so.” At that time I 
could not comprehend, or discover how B. or 
any body else had got the bottle to the win- 
dow,—or how, if got there, it could be taken 
away,—yet I knew that many had disappear- 
ed; and it was not till [had left St. Vincent, 
and resided in Trinidad, that I learnt the in- 
genuity of the thief. I was then told by B’s 
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fellow servant, that he had a way of putting 
a string round the bottle when in the cellar 


without my seeing, and he put the end of 


the string threugh the window-bars ; and 
when I was gone, he drew it to the bars, and 
placing the neck through the bars, he drew 
the cork, poured out the wine, and then break- 
ing the bottle, carried away the fragments. 

B. could pack pretty well, and I employed 
him the day before I left St. Vincent in pack- 
ing a cave of Jiqguor, and so very clever was 
he in his mode of deceit; that although I stood 
by the whole time till the box was packed 
and the lid nailed on.—after which it was de- 
posited where he had no access to it,—yet 
when this case was opened, the bottles were 
found all empty, end they were not the bot- 
tles | had given him to putin; for those I 
gave were French bottles, and the ones he 
put in were English : now he must have con- 
trived while wrapping the straw round each 
bottle, to place an empty English bottle in- 
stead of a French full one. 

Negroes will steal, cheat, and deceive in 
every possible way, and that with a degree 
of adroitness that baffles the eye and the .un- 
derstanding of any European ; and what is 
Worse, they invariably get iuto a passion if 
you refuse to let them take the book, and 
swear to the truth of what you know to be 
false. They have not the slightest sense of 
shame ;and it aot unfrequently happens that 
if you threaten them, they will, after the 
most solemn asseverations of their not having 
touched the article in question, actually bring 
it and lay it down before you. I found it al- 
most impossible to keep poultry for the use of 
my family ; for so soon as I bought them, the 
negroes sold them again inthe market-place. 
All my servants kept poultry ; and strange to 
tell, my hens during the short time I was able 
to keep them, never were known to lay an 
egg, but the negroes had always plenty to sell 
me from their own fowls. The cow some- 
times would give no milk for several succes- 
sive days ; but I found that it was milked over 
night, and the bottle of milk sold in the mark- 
et, which brought thirteen pence to the thief. 
The elder negroes teach theft to their chil- 
drenas the most necessary of accomplish- 
ments; and to steal cieverly, is as much es- 
teemed by them as it was by the Spartans of 
old. Ihave had such incontrovertible proofs 
of this, that it was the knowledge of it, that 
induced me to recommend separating the 
children from their parents, at the age when 
they are taught steaJing as an important 
lesson. 

Itis very rarely that you can catch a ne- 
gro stealing, for they have a thousand ways 
of throwing you off your guard. 1 recollect 
H. coming up one day with a spoon for med- 
icine for her child: | noticed that the spoon 
was silver, and had upon it the initials of a 
gentleman's name whom I knew. I said, 
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Where did you get this spoon?  Misges | 
buyed him in a market for one bit,” ({jy, 
pence.) I had not then been Jong in th 
West Indies, but I afterwards found this pot), 
ing uncommon. It would be tedious to £0 0n 
with such details; 1 only repeat that truti, 
honesty, or any fear of false swearing, is yp, 
known in the negro character; at all events 
if there are any individuals whose tryt), 
whose honesty, or whose oath can be reliej 
upon, I regret to say that after living many 
years among negroes, and studying the; 
characters very carefully, [ only met wit) 
two who shewed any tear of lying,—they 
were both creoles of St. Kitts, slaves in Try. 
idad, and very interesting characters as 1. 
groes—but I dare not in truth say more, 
even of those, because | have seen that thei 
honesty and truth were not altogether unin. 
peachable, thongh as negroes they were jp. 
deed wonders. 

Nothing can be more absurd than to talk of 
the gentle negro;—they are passionate and 
furious beyond all description ; they flog, bite, 
kick, pinch, spit, and fly at each other Jike 
wild beasts, and all often about the meres 
trifles. Husbands are most cruel to thei 
wives, and will not under any circumstances 
be persuaded to desist from flogging them. 
Sunday is always the principal day for fight. 
ing: after they had returned from chapel, we 
often found it impossible to read, from the 
noise of their brawls. One morning we heard 
a desperate noise, and upon asking B. what 
was the matter, he said it was only R. * Cob- 
bing he wife;” that is, flogging. R. was a 
very respectable negro; he was practically 
free, because he had leave from his master to 
work for himself; but not being legally ma- 
numitted, he drew his allowances, and had 
many advantages which legal manumission 
would have deprived him of; as, in the case 
of sickness or old age he had every thing pro- 
vided for him. B. said this with the greatest 
nonchalance, although the screams were Vi0- 
lent. Wesent for R.: he came in, and inade 
his bow, apparently aware of what he had been 
sent for: “* Massa, misses,” said he, “| axe 
perdon for holding so much uproar, but no 
man could bear he wife to behave so as mine 
do, and not punish well. I have stopt her, 
said he with great warmth, “and she ’l! be 
braver than I think she is, if she do the like 
again.” “ But don’t you think R., as your 
wife seems a civil sort of woman, that if you 
had calmly told her when she was in the 
wrong she would have begged your pardol 
and done so no more? for it is dreadful to see 
how you negroes flog your wives; no white 
man dare do so.” “ Massa, they no need; they 
wive quite differ from we wive; (misses, ! 
axe perdon), but massa, ’pose (suppese) y°" 
wife cheat yon out of one joe (10. 4s. 6d.), an’ 
go buy fine gown; no mind you shirt, bu! 





mike fine dress; go out, no say one word ; 
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cook no supper, all house go wrong; go dance 
all night, you no at that dance; she top out 
all night, come in a morning as impudent as 
yne monkey to cook a_breakfast,—massa, 
would you no lick her well !—mayhap law no 
jet you do so; for if law go lunder me, } *d 
bear bad heart to 8. , and some day Id 
may be gie her a death's dose.” We tried to 
persuade him that he had corrected her at all 
events too severely, but his answer was this 
— Massa, ’t is to no prepise (purpose) to tell 
me all dat; white man have good wife, and 
they no know how heavy they ’d lay on if, 
they wife was to do so.” 

One evening Q. and her husband were, as 
her mother A. denominated it, trying who ‘d 
kill each other fastest; Q. had beea thrown 
down upon the stones in the court-yard ; her 
master thought it time to interfere, and told 
T. her husband, to desist, but in vain ; he said, 
« Massa, she be your nigger, but my wife.” 
“Bat she ’s my flesh and blood,” retorted her 
mother: “and she be my sissy,” said P., and 
like furies they fell upon 'T.; biting, scratch- 
ing, kicking, and spitting, like cats, until it 
became necessary to lay violent hands on the 
whole party, and commit them for the night 
to the stocks to cvol their rage. ‘The cause 
of their quarrel was this:—Q. had not mend- 
ed T.’s clothes properly, who wasa tradesman, 
and at the same tune he found out that she 
was making money by taking in needJe-work. 

One night very late, B. came and told me 
his wife K. was very bad indeed. She did not 

long to us; but being his head wife she 
lived in hishouse. We went down to see her, 
and asked her if her mistress knew that 
she was sick. ‘ Yes, massa, she had doctor 
to me; he gie me some tuff (physic) to 
také.” “ Did you take it?” “ No.” —* Why ?” 
“Cause it smell very bad.”—* Massa,” said 
B., “she fool too much; me will beat her well 
when da sick got off; she take ipecacuanha 
bush root to eat, amd she ext too much, go kill 
herself.” An emetic was given her, and she 
was soon relieved. We entreated B. not to 
beat her; but he did not mind what we said, 
and kept his word, flogging her severely. In- 
deed there never was a week during my resi- 
dence in St. Vincent, that K. was not flogged 
by B.; yet he spoke kindly enough at times 
to her, though he always kept her at a dis- 
lance, 

Negro mothers, with only one exception, I 
have found cruelly harsh to their children ; 
they beat them unmercifully for perfect trifles 
—emissions perhaps in punctilio towards them. 
I have frequently seen mothers flog their chil- 
dren severely for forgetting to say yes or no 
ma’am, to them; for a negro child is early 
drilled by them to call their mothers “ ma’am,” 
or a reputed father “sir.” A. was smoothing 
clothes, when Q., her eldest daughter, came 
too near the ironing table; she still persisted 
in annoying her mother in this way, watil A. 
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took the hot smoothing iron and clapped it 
upon Q.’s back, which to this day bears evi- 
dent marks of the mother’s cruelty. I did not 
see this action, but A. has often told me of it, 
as a good story; and the mark between Q.’s 
shoulders is stil] to be seen plain enough. I 
have seen a negro beat and scratch her daugii- 
ter violently. when that daughter too was 
withina few weeks of her confinement, merely 
for suffering a chicken to fly into a pail of 
water, although the bird escaped unhurt. I 
have also seen a mother severely beat her child 
who was sickly, because he had eaten a roast- 
ed plantain which she intended for herself; 
and when begged to desist; and when the boy 
was removed from her by his brother and an- 
other negro, she next day, on seeing him, al- 
most bit off his ear, which continued a bad 
sore for many months after. I have seen a 
brother and sister butt each other like cows, 
bite, and try to fasten their teeth into the 
fleshy part of each other’s shoulders: I have 
seen sisters box each other’s faces, and bite 
so dreadfully, that they have borne the marks 
of each other’s fury for weeks. I have known 
a mother who, whenever she saw her son, 
tried to stone him; and more than once she 
has cut his head severely; till at length so 
afraid was the child, that if he saw his mother 
at a distance, he would, as he expressed it, 
“run as if Jumbee were after him.” But 


after all, this is nothing to what | witnessed 


in Trinidad,—the island of experiment,—of 
which hereafter. 

One Sunday afternoon, H. came into the 
court-yard scolding violently. V. took up the 
leaf of a table, and literally belaboured H. with 
it until she fell down; when V. threw herself 
upon her, and fastened her nails and teeth in 
her. On all such occasions there is oniy one 
process—and that is, forcibly to separate the 
parties, and put them in the stocks. The 
quarrel originated in V. having reported that 
H. has been guilty of some theft. 

One day, one of my children remarked that 
the glass of water she had got was not clean. 
B. was told civilly to bring another glass of 
water; but he stood immoveable ; P. brought 
one. B. was evidently quite offended. After 
dinner, the child went into the back gallery to 
play, where B. had to pass in carrying out 
dinner: the child was at the time an infant, 
just two years old; we heard her coughing, 
crying, and apparently choking, and asked B. 
if anything had bitten the child. “ No, massa, 
she cry for fun.” Impossible, said, I, she 
would not cry and choke so for fun; but Mr. 

, more alive to negro character than I 
was, noticed a table napkin in B.’s hand, and 
that the child’s mouth was all over yellow. 
* What have you got there?” “ Massa, noting 
at all but one towel.”—* Show me.”  B. at- 
tempted to go away; but wesecured the towel, 
in which was a tea-cup with mustard, mixed 





too with country peppers, and a tea-spoon. 
T2 
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The child, when she had recovered the use 
of speech, told that B. had given her some- 
thing that he said was onl and sweet, and 
that she took it. -Yet B. positively denied it, 
although the child’s mouth was blistered both 
inside and out. This kind of revenge is com- 
mon among negroes,—that is, hasty, momen- 
tary revenge; but no individual negro is ap- 
parently given to lay deep schemes of re- 


venge, and if he do not revenge himself 


quickly, he is not likely todo soatall. These 
little details may be deemed trifles by some ; 
they are indeed trifles; but they are trifles 
which certainly illustrate negro character. 
You may punish a negro either by flogging 
or confinement, and he may and will look 
sulky at the moment; but strange to teil, the 


next half hour he forgets it, has no feeling of 


shame at all, and begins to talk and chatter, 
the same as if nothing had happened. C., one 
of our negroes, was a singular character ; fuil 
of frolic, he had a way of turning off every 
thing with a joke: if you spoke to him seri- 
ously, he ran off to the woods, and there he 
lived until he stood in need of any thing, and 
then came back to work for a short time; he 
was a daring thief: flogging he did not mind 
at all, but he could not endure to be told of his 
faults. We were not a little annoyed, one 
morning, to learn that C. had broken into a 
gentleman’s wash-house, and stolen clothes to 
a considerable amount. He was sent for, and 
he rather exnited in the theft than otherwise ; 
when threatened, he produced some few ar- 
ticles, but said coolly, he had sold the rest, 
and in no way could they be found. He said, 
“ Massa, you may go to massa , and teil 
him hang me if he like, for I no care one 
black dog,” (a small copper coin; the expres- 
sion meaning the same as when one says, in 
England, I don’t care a farthing). He used 
to boast of this transaction, and say that 
* Massa one mean fellow, to go and tell 
my massa that I tieve from him; if I no tieve 
one leetle bit what me get for sell!” 

H. had a baby about two months old ; she 
had nothing to dobut to take care of it (being 
a domestic;) the child was not in the estate 
nursery, as it would have been had the moth- 
er been a field negro. This infant fell sick, 
and the doctor attended it three times a day ; 
but as the mother was stout and well, we 
consid eredthat a sicknurse was unnecessary. 
She did not wash or cook either for herself or 
baby, but she always looked sulky whenask- 
e] to attend upon her child. The third eve- 
ning of little W’s illness, I went down with 
the doctor to see him, but I was astonish- 
ed to find the poor baby crying and rolling 
about the floor alone. I instantly called A., 
and asked where H. was. “ Misses, [ don’t 
know :” every servant denied knowing any- 
thing of her, until I sent for their master, 
when N. said “ she saw H. go out some little 
time since in full dress; she believed. she must 


. ' 
be for a dance.” Werpacify a poor sick baby 
oftwo months old until two in the morning. 
I found no easy task: at that hour the moth; 
arrived, astonished that massa and misses 
* should make sucha work about he ely). 
for he'd cry, and when done he’d go sleep,” 

Ihave seen Q. beat her child severely. 
when not six months old, and pinch her ears 
for crying, when she was teething. [ haye 
frequently seen X., a coloured domestic tirow 
broken bottles at her children, and they were 
often severely cut by them. A—, with he; 
children Q—, V—, Y—, and P—, were jj 
domestics; she used to be startled by the ery 
of * Oh! massa, misses, me mamma go mur. 
der me;” but any interference on our part, 
was of little use, for A. was an expert box. 
er, and was, as she herself said * match fo; 
any man.” If her children behaved improp. 
erly, and she thought they were not punish- 
ed as they ought to be, she took the task up. 
on herself, and gave them a beating. 

I do not recollect,during my residence in the 
West Indies, of ever seeing brother shew 
kindness to brother, except Z.: he was a 
coloured boy, a strange inconsistent char- 
acter. 

I wished him to be a tradesman, and to 
learn ‘to read and write, and becomes a clev- 
er man: he wasa creole of Dominica, and | 
felt the greater interest in him, as he was the 


jillegitimate child of a Scotchman, who to his 


disgrace had not manumitted his son. Ilis 
father was dead ; but Z. was perfectly aware 
who his father was, and used to ask me about 
his relations in Scotland with considerable in- 
terest ; yet this boy positively refused to learn 
to read, and when I asked why, he said, 
“ Cause I no want to larn.” He was kind to 
his little sick half-brother O., and used to keep 
what he liked best, and give it to him: 
when he caught O. eating dirt, he used to 
whip him, but not with so much cruelty as 
most negroes. Z. had not a wish to better 
his situation, he was perfectly happy ; he was 
dull and plodding in his appearance, but I do 
not mean depressed, for he was a cheertu! 
boy.. He used to be very fond of talking to 
me when he was rubbing his tables, and ask- 
ing about Scotland. There were soine plates 
in the house which had houses figured upon 
them, and he wished to know if these were 
like Scotch houses: they did not much resem- 
ble houses at home, but I took out a volume 
containing views in Scotland. The first | 
happened to open was that of Pennicuik 
House : he looked all amazement, and said, 
“ Misses, that, be far grander than even gov- 
ernment-honse.” I told him government- 
house would be considered at home neithet 
as a large nor handsome house. ‘Then said 
he, Misses, what like house have their gover- 
nor’” J told him there was no governor : the 
king lived in England, and governed both 





England and Scotland, besides Ireland.”—- 
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« Misses, that same Ireland where the salt 

rk and Irish potatoes come from!’ “ Yes.” 
« But misses, have massa King George 
grander house than that !” said he, still ey- 
ing Pennicuik-House with astonishment. 

One day | heard this boy’s voice quarrel- 
ling: he was not very easily roused, but when 
ynce in a passion he was furious. I went to 
the window, and | heard him say to his moth- 
er X.“*me no curse you, me only say tiat it 
be your blame me no free.” 1 called him up; 
he was pale with rage. I said, Z. what isthe 
matter !—he swore violently, and did indeed 
curse his mother. I begged him to desist, 
and tell me quietly what was the cause of all 
this: he then said, ‘* Misses, A. and all of dem 
(all the negro servants) call me a mulatto 
devil ; it'smy mamia’s fault that ’m mulatto 
devil; and if she had behaved good, I'd been 
free, as my brother is,” (he had a free brother 
in Dominica.) His mother was certainly the 
most notoriously bad character that can be 
imagined, and rarely sober. I said, ** Z, do 
you Wish you were free !” “No Misses, | 
no care about free ; but I no like niggers to 
hold impudence to me.” At a time when al- 
most every negro began to shew great discon- 
tent, all my domestics went off one night, 
excepting A. and this boy Z : they staid 
away two days, and Q. lefta baby who was 
suckling to be taken care of in the best 
way we could. Z. behaved very weil indeed; 
he cooked, made the market, &c. &c. It is 
true that Z. immediately announced a great 
rise in the markets, and it is unnecessary 
to say that under such circumstances I was 
obliged to pay whatever he demanded ; for 
although I literally cleaned the house and 
made the beds, yet he cooked and marketed, 
and beeame of consequence to me. I asked 
Z. if he would like to go to Scotland,—he 
sid, “has my fader any friends dey ?”’— 
“Yes; would you like to go there!” “ Yes, 
ifyon’d take me, and bring me back again.” 
“Bring you back again, why that is the ‘last 
thing, | should think you would wish! you 
know if you went to Scotland you'd be free?” 
“ Yes, Misses, 1. know that.” “ Well, why 
you would wish to come back!” “ Misses, 
cause I no like to live in Scotland, for they 
say Scotch folk verek hard too much.” “And 
would you rather'be a slave here, than free 
in Scoland!” “ Yes, cause I can sit down 
here softly.” 

It appears to me unnecessary to enter far- 
ther into detail, upon the subjectsof honesty, 
trath, gentleness, and affection. I could pro- 
duce abundance of anecdotes of the same 
kind, all of which are gained from personal 
experience ; and I should have even abridged 
those I have given, had I not found that many 
publications are perpetually quoted as good 
authority upon negro character, when the 
author of them had no slaves of his own, nor, 
consequently, any of that kind of experience 
Which elicit the points of negro character. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Tena- 
Negro amuse- 


Opinions of 


Distinction of rank among negroes. 
ciousness on this point. 
ments. Parties and balls. 
Jree service in England, 


Iris not much known in Britain that slavery 
admits of diversity of rank, but strange as it 
may sound, there are abundance of nominal 
adies and gentlemen among slaves. Drivers 
(that is, black overseers), head boilermen, 
head coopers, carpenters or masons, head ser- 
vants, these are all Mr. so and so: a ficld ne- 
gro, if asked to go and tell a boilerman to 
come to jus master, returns and says—Massa, 
Mr. -——— will be here directly. Theysay, 
* Ma’am,” toa domestic servant; or if a ser- 
vant be sent on a message from another fam- 
ily to you, your servants tells you, “there is a 
good lady wishes to speak wid you.” Second 
boilermen, &c. &c. are not quite gentlemen, 
but stand in a middle rank, between the first, 
or gentlemen, and the third, or common field 
negro and under domestics. Upon an estate, 
a driver very often has a servant allowed him, 
—a young boy perhaps, of fourteen or fifteen ; 
but on the Saturday or Sunday, when they 
go to their grounds, these head-people hire 
negroes, sometimes belonging to the estate 
and sometimes not, to work for them, while 
they work very little themselves, and merely 
superintend, 

There are many negroes who either par- 
tially cultivate their grounds, or do not culti- 
vate them at all, and who live by hiring them- 
selves out during the time they have tothem- 
selves. These are often paid in produce, at 
other times in money. In Trinidad the daily 
hire is about 3s. 2d. per day; when paid in 
produce, they get more, but then they have 
the trouble of selling it again: | have bought 
provisions often from negroes, who I knew 
got thei in hire. 

The punetillio observed by negroes towards 
vach other, is past the belief of those who 
never witnessed it; any omission of it, is sure 
to procure a beating. I recollect B. one day 
beating Y.,a female servant, very severely : 
| begged to know the nature of her offence,— 
it was simply this: she had left the gate open, 
and B. asked her, “if she had left the gate 
open, to permit his chickens to walk about 
town ;” when she answered “No,” instead of 
Nosir; and for this he beat her. One morn- 
ing A., a washerwoman came in,and she said, 
“hy’dee sissy H!’ (how do you do sister, 
which is a term for “ good woman”), very ci- 
villy to H.; but she did not speak to B.: he 
was of ccurse all on fire; and going up to 
her with hisarms a-kimbo, he begged to know 
“what for she gie herself so much impudence 
as say hy’dee to H., and no say good morning 
to him!” (good morning, he considered as 
more dignified). A. burst into a lond fit of 
laughter, and said, “Eh? eh! you tink you go 
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cheat me as you do Massa and Misses, you 
tell tory about ame on the estate, I would 
not peak to the like o’ you.” Hereupon B. 
hit her a blow in the mouth, and A, fel] down, 
exclaiming she was dead. B. did strike her 
severely, but he knew what he was about; he 
had never up to this time been punished, and 
he calculated on thisexemption. There was 
no person near me, so it was impossible for 
me to have done anything but remonstrate ; 
and even this I had not courage to do with B., 
for he was not a person to talk to. A. was 
bruised considerably, but she went away qui- 
etly, and never again omitted behaving with 
respect to Mr. B.! ashe styled himself. 

It is quite common for negro slaves to give 
parties, and employ some one to write invita- 
tions for them; but the price of the party is 
alwavs put at the bottom of the note. These 
invitations are expressed in the very same 
way as if one lady wrote to another, and I 
shal] here faithfully copy one:—“Mr. 
requests the honour of Mr. *s company 
to a dance and supper on Tuesday evening, at 
nine o'clock. Three dollars.” Some parties 
cost even more than this, and some less, ac- 
cording to the entertainment given. Drink- 
ing to excess is hardly ever known: and 
though our servants often went to dances, I 
never knew any of them return in the slight- 
est degree intoxicated. X. was the only ser- 
vant | ever saw who habitually drank to ex- 
cess. B. I have seen twice a little tipsy, but 
not so as to incapacitate him tor his work—he 
had just enough to make him unusually impu- 
dent; however, he was at all times very for- 
ward, and indeed negro men are most disa- 
greeably so. 

Some of the negro holiday entertainments 


are very grand indeed, and I have known a 
master of a house give up his public rooms to 


his negroes at Christmas todance in. At that 
season, it is hardly possible to keep the ser- 
vants in the house at all: it is very proper, 
indeed, that they should all have some time to 
themselves during the holidays; which last 
always three days: but they all wish to be 
away the whole time; which proves rather 
inconvenient. Good Friday is not given as a 
holiday universally to the slaves; an! al- 
though very many negroes ask, and are not 
refused, permission to go to chapel on that day, 
yet it is not a legal custom for the slaves to 
have the day - which [ think an omission.— 
There are in St. Vincent, so many resident 
Scotch pioprieters, original Presbyterian 
families, in whose ecnurch Good Friday is not 
held, that itis probable it does not oceur to 
them; but as they all attend the Established 
Church of England, and as the bulk of the 
Kingstown population are Episcopalians, it 
seems inconsistent that the slaves should 
work for their masters on that day. The 
slaves, however, all keep Easter as a time for 
buying new clothes; and though I had not 
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so many requests to cut out new dresses as 
Christmas, yet there were few who did no 
make a point of wearing something new— 
Many very good negroes come to town froin g 
considerable distance regularly, on the Sip. 
day ; they first sell their provisions, and they 
go to church or chapel; but although there js 
a gallery at church free of all expense ti 
their use, they prefer going to chapel; and 
many of them have told me, that * chapel was 
far better than church.” Negroesin town yo 
to chapel pretty regularly, and they may 4). 
ways go of a morning if they choose; but 
where Sunday dinners are given, domestics 
cannot go of an evening: indeed, I pretirred 
our people going in the morning, for if they 
got out at night, it was hardly possible to get 
them home again. 

After morning service at the chapel, the 
country negroes eat cold fried jack-fish, and 
drink mobee, grog. or some other beverage 
with their friends, in the market place under 
a tree, and soon after, the well disposed people 
may be seen trudging home again, with their 
empty trays and baskets. Mobee is a drink 
prepared with sugar, ginger, and snakerot; 
as a bitter it is fermented, and is a wholsome 
cooling beverage. 

All well-disposed negroes are clean and 
neat on a Sunday; and it will not be found 
that those negroes who attend church or 
chapel regularly, are poorer, or their grounds 
in worse order, than those whodo not go to 
service: the reverse indeed is the case, for | 
have uniformly seen that such negroes were 
well dressed, and their grounds in order, nor 
had they any want of money,—a plain proof 
that they are not denied abundance of time 
to cultivate the soil. 

I recollect B. once quarrelling desperately 
with bis wife K.: he was rather indisposed, 
and he told her to stay at home, and make 
soup for him; she refused, saying “it was Sab- 
bath,” and she would not sin so much as not 
to go to church; and she actually made good 
her point, and went. I told B. he was very 
silly to quarrel with his wife about sucha 
thing, for he knew very well his soup would 
be made for him, whether his wife did so or 
not; when K. returned, be got out of bed, and 
whipped her for her disobegience. Now this 
woman was not then m communion with the 
Methodists, but she sat there regularly, and 
considered herself a very good Christian 1n- 
deed; yet she was not really a correct woman 
upon the most common points of morality, and 
did not care to break the fourth commandment 
in a variety of other ways; but she attached 
an undue importance to going to chapel, and! 
am convinced that this woman, from what 
she said to me, would have felt a superstitious 
dread, under any circumstances, had she veu- 
tured to stay away. 

Sunday dances in Kingstown are not now 





common, but in the country they frequently 
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been any difficulty in putting a stop to Sun-|they said “they wished to surprise me, cause 
day tratfie and dances, until 1 became a resi-|they knowed | had never secn the like afore.” 
dent upon an estate; and then | saw that with!The house servants all went into the largest 


few exceptions the bare mention of such ali 
thing produced discontent. 


gro house, and began to dance, although 


In fact, no at-|this was just the hottest time of the day : 


tempt at sudden changes can do good; wiat-|they danced with the greatest agility, not ap- 
ever is productive of discontent to the negro,| pearing at al] inconvenienced by the heat: 
must be productive of alarm to the wiite pop-| their dresses were really ludicrous,—one wo- 
ulation, and must operate as a preventive to|man had her own Christian name and her 
the grand end that ought to be keptin view,—| master’s surname marked in large letters in 
the mental improvement of the negro pepu-|tront of her dress; and she told me, she paid 





jation, until the time when the labourer of the; half a dollar for getting it done. 


Having got 


West Indies shall be fitted to enjoy without! wherewithal to make merry upon, they left 
one shackle, all the privileges of a British| us in about an hour, as jovial a party as could 


. . , 2 | 
peasant. It is true indeed at this moment, | 


that the free negro is more wicked, more de-| 
ceitful, and more insolent than the slave: but! 


well be. 
Negroes formerly used to be inclined, I was 
told, to rioting and tighting upon Christmas- 


; , | 
this negro has been freed, without having ac-|day, but now they all go to church; even 


quired either the moral or religious habits of 
a civilized being; he has been born, probabiy | 
brought up, in the contagious atmosphere of'| 
slavery ;—nor am | afraid to assert that any 
emancipation of slaves without some prepara- 
tory course, would disappoint the expectations 
of the most sanguine: for though legally tree, 
their minds would remain under the slavish 
yoke of ignorance ; and society, | am persuad- 
ed, must undergo a thorough change, before a 
free WORKING population will be found in the 
West Indies under British laws. I do not ad- 
vert to what might be done by despotism :—all 
despotism is slavery,—and the nomina} free 
labour of St. Domingo affords no data for 
opinion. 

But to return to the character and habits of 
negroes. —The amusements of the native At- 
rican are much of the same kind as those of 
the creole negro; but they dance their own 
African dances to the drum, while the creole 
negroes consider a fiddle genteeler; though 
of an evening among themselves they will 
sing, dance and beat the drum, yet they would 
not produce this instrument ata grand party. 
Fiddles and tamborines, with triangles, are es- 
sential there. 

I recollect obtaining the following inforna- 
tion from B. as to one of those dances. “ How 
many had you at thedance!” “ More than 
two hundred.” “ What did they dance !” 
“Quadrilles and waltzes.” “ Did you not 
dance the English country-dances!”’ No they 
no fashion now-a-day.” “Had you any re- 
freshment during dancing?” “ Yes.” “ What 


those who do not go at any other time, make 

a point of attending then. Many still dance 

upon Christmas night, but the greater propor- 

tion would not do so—but dance on the other 

two holidays [ have named. Many of the 

white population informed me that Christmas 
holidays used formerly to be looked forward to 
with dread, but now there was a happy im- 
provement indeed ; and they said that unless 
L had lived in St. Vincent ten or twenty years 
back, | could hardly conceive the amazing 
change that had taken place. A gentleman 
who had left the colony in 1314, and returned 
about ten years after, told me that he saw a 
very great and evidentadvancement of civili- 
zation among the negroes. I do not state 
these circumstances to lessen one prudent ex- 
ertion for the religious instruction and civili- 
zation of the negro, but to show that the pro- 
prietors have not left all undone; and had the 
planters been better off for the means of spi- 
ritual instruction themselves, they would 
probably have been more alive to the wants 
of their dependents in this respect. It is cer- 
tain that negroes, in their present state of 
civilization, do not envy the free labourer of 
England. Ispeak of those who have been in 
England, and who have had opportunities of 
making comparisons: I recollect C., a domes- 
tic, going to England with his master, who 
asked him how he liked England, after he 
had been some time in the country, and he 
answered, “ That England very fine country 
to be sure, but nothing to be had there with- 
out money; people there very mean, they'd 


had you?” Tea, and coffee, and wine of|sell anything,—they sell sand, massa, if I had 


different kinds, sangaree, lemonade, and _per- 
ter:” he also informed me they had an excel- 
lent supper. Such entertainments are quite 
common, and negroes enjoy themselves very 
much at such times. Indeed, they will dance 
at any hour of the day: I recollect when our 


all the sand in Rabaca river, | could soon 
make rich here! Now would you believe it 
massa, they so mean, they sell the very black 
soot out of the chimneys.” I have myself 
conversed with this negro; he is a shrewd, 
intelligent, clever servant, knows both Eng- 


estates’ people finished crop, a great band of|land and freland well; but like many others 


them, in gay clothes, came to town to see us, 
preceded by the estates’ fiddler, whose hat 


I know, prefers the West Indies and slavery, 
to Britain and freedom. The last time this 





Was trimmed up with ribbons: they paid for 


man left Britain, he came out without his 
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master, and he was perfectly free to have 
staid in Britain, had he had any inclination to 
do so; but the reverse was his choice,—he 
landed in St. Vincent. and came to see us, as 
cheerful as man could be. Now IL ai far 
from meaning toadvance such opinions of ne- 
groes, as an argument in favour of the state 
ot slavery. ‘his man, would, probably, with 
a different education, have thought ditlerently 
sull there is proof afforded, by opinions and 
actions like this, of the exaggerated state- 
ments made respecting the intolerable cruelty 
and oppression of the planters. Were such 
statements correct, freedom under any circum- 
stances, would by ali be preferred to slavery. 
There is one peculiar trait in the character 

“of negroes, which | must not omit to notice, 
and which appears to be very inconsistent 
with the other features of their‘character. It 
is, that there is not any circumstance which 
provokes a negro so much as saying, or hint- 
ing any thing disrespectful with regard to his 
mother. However trifling the remark may 
be, the negro becomes instantly enraged, and 
nothing can induce them to forgive those who 
so offend, it is an irremediable breach between 
the parties ; and all the friends and relations 
take up the quarrel. J have seen many in- 
stances of the fury with which a negro in- 
stantly assails any one who offends in this 
way. 

The negro cares little for his father; but 
many are at a joss upon this subject for there 
are not a few females who are sufficiently 
cunning to obtain presents for their child from 
twoor more men, whom they separately claim 
as the fathers of their children. 1 recollect 
V., who had two regular husbands one in 
town and the other in the country, she had 
been confined of a danghter about ten days, 
when her graridmother exhibited to me the 
presents of the papa to his little girl, which 
consisted of two nice white frocks; but V. 
was determined to have something from both 
husbands; and when the country husband 
came to see her, she cursed him, “ cause he 
had never had once had a thought of his pic- 
a-ninny ;” he retorted, and she scolded in re- 
turn; her mother and sisters flew upon him, 
boxed him, and turned him out of the yard. 
Many negro men, of good character other- 
wise, have twoor more wives; and strange 
to tell, these wives live on good terms with 
each other; they often make friendly visits to 
each other; but there is always one favourite 
for the time being, and it often happens that 
this same wife has been the favourite for fif- 
teen or twenty years. There is no jealousy 
on her part,so long as matters are openly 
conducted ; but all intrigues are disliked and 
are a frequent cause of quarrels. 

From what | have said above, it will be 
gathered that negro females also often have 
several husbands; but they have alwaysone in 


respectable female negro, however, has genp. 
rally only one husband ; and in this one porti. 
cular Only is the respectable female ney; 
more moral than the male. 


CHAPTER XiL. 
Conversation with native Africens. 
Tne subject of the present short chapter, | 


\conversations, which | had with native Aff 
cans. I| give their testimony precisely as | 
received it from them; and in what follows 
I beg my readers to keep in view, that | 
only pledge myself to: relate faithfully what 
was told to me by the negroes theniselyes 
It is impossible for me to vouch for the trut) 
of details coming from a set of people wo, 
as a people, have so little regard for truth, 
The only way is, to compare the different ac. 
counts of negroes of the same national oy. 
gin and whenever they do not materially dis 
agree, it is probable that something approach. 
ing the truth has been described. I siial| also 
mention the character of the individual as | 
go. along, which ought always to be kept in 
vieW. 

The details which I present are far from 
being meant as conveying any apology for the 
slave-trade, as it existed before the abolition: 
indeed I never heard the slave-trade mentivn- 
ed with half the horror in Britain that I haye 
heard it spoken of in the West Indies; and 
never let it be forgotten that Britain began 
the slave-trade,—not the colonists; and it is 
a fact which admits of no denial, that the 
British government forced the colonists to 
cultivate the islands by the labour of negr 
slaves imported from Africa ; nay, it is a fict 
that the colonists of Barbadoes were decideu- 
ly averse to this: but the mother country i- 
sisted upon compliance. 

In Trinidad, government refused to grant 
land to settlers (who were not, as they re- 
solved, qualified to receive it,) unless they 
would produce a certain number of’ slaves ac- 
cording to the proportion of acres they wis'i- 
ed to cultivate; and so particular was the 
government upon this point, that if the slaves 
died, and their numbers were to be kept up by 
increase of purchase, the land and the slaves 
upon it were forfeited to the crown. This | 
merely mention, to shew that the first and 
criminal part of the whole transaction rested 
upon the government alone, and not upon the 
colonists; a fact also that is too frequent'y 
kept in the back ggound. Of all national iv- 
iquities, none surely ever exceeded the slave- 
trade; but still I feel convinced, trom the 
consistent detai!s of many native Africans, 
examined at different times and even in diffe 
rent colonies, that the situation of those who 





particular, with whom they live. The really 


‘consider an interesting one,—the detail of 
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West Indies. 


were removed to the West Indies, was very 
oreatly improved in every respect. 

* This fact—if it be a fact—is no apology for 
so sinful a traffic. My desire is, only to state 
truths; the trath ought to be stated, what- 
ever may be the consequences to which it 
leads. 

F. was a native African, an Ebo negro, of 
uncommonly good character, but not at all 
clever;—a common field negro,—she had been 
many years ago offered her freedom asa re- 
ward for her faithful services, but declined 
it, saying she preferred remaining as she 
was; she worked for some time after this upon 
the estate, as a nurse, but at the period I 
speak of, she ceased to be able to do any- 
thing: at an early period of her life she had 
suffered severely from rheumatism, and her 
joints were muvh distorted from it; she was 
also much bent down from old age, and Jat- 
terly it became difficult to make her content- 
edor happy. She was in many respects sav- 
age; and at times insisted on lying on the 
floor without any clothes ; neither was she 
willing to have her head tied with a hand- 
kerchief, aut her naturally black woolly hair 
had become white from.age, She would rare- 
lyuse a spoon for her calialou soup, which 
with a little boiled rice was all she relished ; 
and for drink, she liked weak rnm and water: 
her appearance was anything but pleasing, it 
was at times almost disgusting; but she des- 
pised and refused all the comforts of civilized 
life; and a stranger to have seen her, as | 
daily did, lying on her mattress on the floor, 
using her hand for a spoon to her soup, and 
hardly a rag upon her, might naturally have 
exclaimed, * Look at the brutality of this poor 
uegro’s owner!’ But had he been conver- 
sant with native Africans, he would have per- 
haps felt as we did, all the desire to render 
her comfortable according to our interpreta- 
tion of the word, but he would no doubt also 


have experienced the utter impossibi'ity of’) 


convineing her that cleanliness, a few clothes, 
and eating her victuals like a civilized being, 
were real comforts. She used to say to me, 
when I spoke to herof such things, “ No tease 
ie, misses, me one very good nigger; let me 
be.” * Let me be,” is a frequent expression 
among negroes, and they have probably learnt 
this and other decided Ncotticisms from the 
number of Scotch managers and overseers. 
One day I asked F., “how big were you 
when you left Africa?” “ Misses, me big 
young woman.” How were you taken?” 
“Misses, Ebo go war wid a great grandee 
massa; him massa take Ebo many, many; tie 
hand, tie foot, no could run away, misses: 
they gie un only so leetle for yam (as she said 
this, she took up a splinter of wood, and held 
it to signify that the food she got was as in- 
significant in point of size.) Well, misses, 
they take me mamma too; she be one nice 
higger, fat so; they take her, kill her, boil 
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her, fry her, yam her (eat her) every bit all; 
dey bringed her heart to me, and force me 
yam a piece of it. Well, misses, after dat 
dey see] me to another grandee tor cottons, 
and he send me a Guinea coast; and when | 
comed there. the first buckra | seed, misses, 
| started all.” “ Were you afraid of the white 
man?” No, misses, no of he, but of he co- 
lour; look so queer, misses, | axe ye pardon.” 
“ Did yon know you were going to be sold to 
a white man?” ‘“ Yes, misses, ime happy at 
dat; nigger massa bad too much, white mas- 
sa him better far, Africa no good place, me 
glad too much to come a white man’s coun- 
try.” ‘Well, what did you do when you 
were landed?’ “Old massa buy me, old 
misses very good; she make nice bamboo 
for me (clothing,) teached me “bout God,” 
said she, * get me christened; me quite hap- 
py ; me (said she with much exultation) never 
once punished. Old massa love me, old nis- 
ses love me, me loved dem; me get good 
husband ; me never have sore heart but once, 
when my H. (her only child) go dead. Mis- 
ses, oh, she handsome too much: take pain in 
side, dey do all for her, but God say no; and 
so she godead, and so me just take young 
H—, (a young negro woman, upon the es- 
tate, of the same name of her own daughter ;) 
she have no daddy or mamma, and me take 
her for my, own, being as I was her god- 
mamma.” The principle enjoyment of this 
poor woman was in telling oid stories to the 
family; but the servants were very harsh to 
her, and I frequently caught the little negroes 
under a sand-box tree, pelting her while she 
lay at the open house door, with hard green 
mangoes, which they gathered for the pur- 
pose. 

I. was a Guinea-coast female negro, of only 
tolerable character, a common field negro. | 
asked her when she was brought from Afri- 
ce! “When mé big woman.” Were your 
father and mother alive when you left it? 
*“ No, misses, but 1 had husband and one pic- 
a-ninny.” And were you not very much 
grieved when you found yourself away froin 
them?! Misses, me husband bad too much: 
beat me one day, two day, tree day, every 
day. Misses, me husband here go beat me 
too much (meaning if, or when he beat me 
too much,) or when me no really bad, me go 
a manager, or come a massa, to complain, and 
he settle all. Misses, me have one pic-a-nin- 
ny in a Guinea; but me have D—,I—,K—, 
L—, M—, N—, and J—, here; cooper, O— 
for husband; he bring me some tick (fiel) 
often. L. big now—help vorck a provision- 
eround; little M. she take broom, sweep a 
house; N. he little too much, but me get fish 
and bamboo for him. Oh, misses, is Africa 
good country? No good people say dat surely.” 

P., a female field negro, a good character 
upon the whole, and willing to work; left 
Africa when not quite grown up, but evi- 
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deatly recollected it perfectly. “Would you; R. was a female field negro, rather advay,. 
like to go back to your country!” “Eh, mis-}ed in life; aithough only a field negro, y, 
ses, me no like dat. St. Vincent fine coun-|was very much civilized, extremely polity 
try—good white massa dey.”—* Were you) kind, aifectionate but cunning occasionally. 
slave or free in Africa!” “ Misses, me one) deceutly attired at all times, extremely ga 
time slave, one time free, just as our grandee|on holidays, and at church. She was a 00d 
massa tight (beat) next grandee massa.” “And | work-woman, and her provision grounds wer 
you would rather be here!” Yes, misses, L/in fine order; she called herself a Roray 
no like me country at all,” Catholic, but went to the Methodist Chape| 
Q., a female field negro, of the very best'almost every Sunday. She was always muc) 
character, an excellent field labourer; cheer-' respected by the other negroes, as well as jy 
ful, contented, and intelligent, and I can say, | her master and mistress. She had evidentiy 
affectionate; in manner a perfect savage, yet,confused notions of Mahommedanism, by 
not rude; for although she never spoke to us says, “she never hear tell of Mahomet, by 
without first turning her back, and bursting knowed there was one good man, who came 
into a loud fit of laughter, yet she meant no far off where the sun rise, he tell all peopie 
insult by it. Whenever Q. had any request be good.” R. had one great fault not gene. 
to make to me—and her requests were very rally to be found in a female negro of other. 
numerous—in the dress-making line, she used wise so exemplary good character: she was 
to come to the door, and turning her back,! fond of having a number of husbands and of 
and laughing as | have described, she stood! changing them often; I have known her have 
still, and half turned her head round with a three ditlerent husbands in six weeks. “Wha: 
sly smile, until I used to say, * Well, Q., country were you of R.?” “ Misses, me a 
what do you want!” Then it was always,! Mandingo.” “ Did you like your country.” 
“ Misses, me just buyed one handkerchief tor “ Misses, suppose Mandingo be my own cow- 
me, will ye mark me name for me!” or it try, me no like it.” What were you there !" 
might be a gown or petticoat, &c. At first!“ Me be waiting maid to a grandee masa's 
Q. was very shy of speaking, but her request! lady; she have fine clothes, neeklace, brace. 
once granted, she would turn round and talk let rings. Oh! misses, you’d really like to 
with great spirit. Her house was neat and,seen her going to church, to pray,” “ Was 
well furaished, according to her ideas of com-'she kind to you!” “ Misses, she tlog me too 
fort, and she and her hus' and rarely quarrell-' much ; pinch me; if me no dress her pretty, 
ed; she could fight when she thought it ne-'she box me ear for me; she handsome tw 
cessary, just to show that she was no cow-/much, clear, black kin, so mooth.” “What 
ard, but she was not given to boxing; and did you get to eat!” “For yam (eatables) 
was, and | hope is, in every sense of the misses, me got rice, one leetle river fish—and 
word, a good negro. misses, now and den, when she very gov, 
“What nation are you of, Q.!” “Angie me ripe plaintain, and banana.” * W hici 
Ebo.” “Would you like to goto Africa !’|;country do you like best!” “ Misses, Buck- 
“ Misses, me hope never to see dat country |ra country very good, plenty for yain (to eat) 
no more ; misses, me hear tell dat some white | plenty for bamboo (for clothing) ; Buckra-maa 
massa go a England, and tell dat nigger wish | book larn (can read) now misses, Buckra-wan 
for go again to Africa, and dat nigger tink! rise early, like a cold morning, nigger no like 
dey go to Africa whey dey godead.” “Is! cold.” * And I suppose then you'd |ike to lie 
this not true, Q.?”” “ Misses, me never hear|in bed in the morning?” “ Yes, misses, tll 
one nigger say so, me no tink dat; me know|sun hot, den go vorck ; cold no good to nig- 
very well, God make me above, God make/ger kin (skin) but misses, me like to go see 
one breath, put one breath in an (all of us;)|cold of England.” “ Would you! and you 
God make us live, God take away breath, we| know, | added, that if you were in England 
go dead ; misses, me notion is, is breath and} you would be free.” “ Yes, misses, me know 
life all as one.”-—-Meaning that without breath|that perfect, but me no like to top dey, only 
we cannot live. “Ilow old were you when|see a place, and see many a many a white 
you left Africa!” “ Me big the same as now.” | face, and den back to St. Vincent :—misses, 
‘* Were you free or slave there!” “ Misses,|is true, no plaintain or banana in a England! 
me born free. Ebo war with anoder grandee |“ Yes, quite true; but there are other {ruts 
massa—take me, me daddy, me mamma, me}|that I think as good.” “ Eh, eh, misses, not 
husband; sell me, dem, keep me slave to dat|ing so geod as plantain and banana.” 
grandee massa, no slave to himsel, but to one| 8S. was a second boileg-man, middle aged, 
of him country: me slave to one nigger,| with an uncommonly cheerful, frank counte- 
massa; he flog me, curse me, use me very|nance, good looking, extremely agreeable 1! 
bad, me heart-broke; he want calicoes, take|his appearance ; a negro of the very be 
me a coast, sell me for calicoes; me dance|possibie character, and very intelligent, ane 
for joy to getaway from nigger massa.” “And |atlectionate; diligent in his duties, attentive 
you are now happier than you ever were in}both to his master and to his family ; and he 
Africa?” “ Yes, misses, Africa one bad coun-|only one wife, with whom he had lived in gree! 
try.” 
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comfort. He was fond of dis children loved 
them apparently alike; was kind to his wife, 
ve her nice dresses, and both of them were 
civil in their deportment as negroes ; no one 
ever merited the title of a good negro more 
than S., and the longer | knew him,—indeed 
up to the moment that { bade him adieu,—I] 
had more and more reason to respect him. 

“§. what country did you come from ?” 

« Ebo, misses.“ Do you remember Ebo! “Eh, 
misses, vay well indeed.” Do yon like it 
better than this! “ Misses,me like Ebo well 
enough den, but me go dead if me go dey 
now.” How so? * Misses, noting good a 
yam (to eat) in Ebo like a here, no salt pork 
dey, no salt beef,—people dey just go fish ina 
river, boil a leetle fish, boil a leetle rice, so go 
yam it,” (then eat it). But you had yams; 
there? “ Misses, only the grandee.” And 
you were not a grandee! “ No, misses, me 
free, no slave, but me one poor man dey, me 
vorck, every. day, else eat’ none.” Whether 
would you prefer being free in Ebo, or a slave 
here? “ Misses, Africa no good people, no 
trust in dem; one slave to-day, you free to- 
morrow ; free to-day, slave to-morrow: your 
grandee massa make war wid toder massa, 
(king in their sense of the word), take ye, 
never mind how great ye be; ye never know 
how to do.vorck, he flog ye; if yeno do a 
ting he whip again ; noting to yam, but leetle 
rice. Misses, a me glad too much, when 
me- sent to coast o’ Guinéa for a Buckra to 
buy us.” 

V. was a common field negro, a quiet but 
not ap intelligent negro, apparently attached 
to his master, worked well for him and had 
his own grounds in very good order; he was 
not given to fighting—had many comforts in 
his house, such as tables, chairs, good bedstead, 
and crockery-ware, and was always neat and 
tidy on holidays and Sundays. V. was never 
in disgrace, and merited the title of a good 
negro. 

What nation are yon of, V.! “An Ebo.” 
Would you like if massa were to free you, 
and send you to your own country again! 
“Eh, eh, misses, me no like dat ; me country 
wicked too much.” ‘They don’t. eat men in 
Ebo, do they? “ No, misses, dey no eat men, 
but raw beast-flesh warm, be very nice, me 
link dat good yet ; S. can tell ye the same to- 
ry, Ebo eat no men ; when Ebo take people in 
a war, from a grandee massa, Ebo no eat *em: 
Ebo sell °em a Guinea coast—but when Coro- 
mantee take a people when they go war with 
grandee massa, da Coromantee cat all of 
dem.” How dothey eat em?! * Misses, me 
no seed dem eat ‘em, but me heared in bo 
bout it; and old granny F. tell a me “bout it, 
when she take by the Coromantees. Dey 
cook a man in dat place. Misses, Africa 
Wicked too much, me rather go dead afore 
me go back dey.” Were you slave there or 
free? “ Me free man one day,slave other day, 
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no good people dey, cheat too much.” 
old were you when you left Africa ? 
one big man.” 

W. was a carpenter, good tempered, not 

intelligent but very indolent. “ What nation 
are youof! ‘ Mandingo.” How old were 
you when you came to the West Indies ? — 
“One big man.” Do you like St. Vincent, or 
Africa best? “ Eh, eh, misses, me no one fool, 
me know better dan dat; Africa one very bad 
country, dey go vorck poor slave to death ; 
noting for yam, only whip whip constant ; me 
likes where me be.” And-were you slave or 
free in Africa! “ Me one free man, dey take 
me, carry me ina coast of Guinea, sell me a 
Buckra capin, me very glad to go wid dem.” 
* But, had you no friends you were sorry to 
leave in Africa! “ Misses, friend to-day, no 
friend to-morrow ; no trust in dey ; your dad- 
dy want any ting or your mamma, dey go sell 
de pic-a-ninny, to buy it. 
X. was a faithful working negro, kept his 
own grounds in high order; was fond of mo- 
ney, to hoard it up: he went about in good 
weather with hardiy a rag to cover lim, X. 
had a good deal of dry humour, he had a very 
curious and rather savag> countenance, and 
he bore his country’s mark upon his chest and 
also upon his cheeks. He was excessively 
avaricious, and acted invariably on the prin- 
ciple of trusting no one ; he reared poultry 
very successfully. I believe he was attached 
to us, yet if [ could not produce the exact 
change to pay him for his fowls, he refused to 
let me have them, and hewas the-only negro 
] ever met with who shewed the slightest 
want of confidence in this respect towards 
ine. X. made a great deal of money, but 
what he did with it none could tell. On Sun- 
days, however, he was an amazing dandy, 
and had his collar so stiff} that he would not 
have turned his head for the world, lest he 
should disarrange it. X. never bad any set- 
tled wife; he tried to get one several times, 
but they always left him, as they said, “cause 
he so miserly, misses; he plit (split) one black 
dog if he could,” a coin, value one-sixth of 
four-pence. 

* How old were you when you came to St. 
Vincent ?” “One big man so big mebe now,” 
“ What nation were you of?” “The Mandin- 
xo.” Were you free or slave?” “ Misses, 
me be one very great grandee ; not one gran- 
dee massaj but one great grandee; me hae 
slave to wash me, me hae yams for eat, fresh 
pork ; me hae no vorck for do, only me go fire 
at bird in a bush for yam: well, misses, one 
vrandee massa send always hunting for peo- 
ple, so dey take me in a bush, make me vorck 
hard,—me never vorck afore, me no know’d 
how to vorck; dey flog me, say me no good 
for notin, send me a Guinea coast, sell mea 
Buckra Capin.’, “ But surely yon would like 
to go back to Mandingo?” “ No, misses, 
Mandingo one very bad ad ; me no have 
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vorck too much now, me hae yam, tanias, 
plantains, every ting very good.” 
Y. was a field negro an uncommon charac- 
ter. He was employed when a young man 
in a pasture in the upper part of the estate, at 
some distance from the dwelling-house : he 
neglected the stock, allowing them to trespass 
upon the canes in every direction; and there 
was no possibility of holding any communica- 
tion with him,—for whenever he saw any 
white person coming near where he was, he 
ran like a deer, hid himself in the brush-wood 
and defied all pursuit. The pasture he was 
upon commanded so extensive a prospect that 
he had a full view of any one who came in 
that direction. If he saw a human being ap- 
proach, he made off to one of his hiding pla- 
ces, which was generally on the top of the 
highest and thickest tree, where he formed a 
complete bed or hammock of the wild canes, 
which grow there so luxuriantly. in the 
course of his sojourning there, he killed four 
young cattle, besides sundry calves, sheep, 
and lambs; he skinned, cleaned, and half 
roasted them, and then covered them over 
with leaves for his sustenance. ‘This conduct 
lasted for two years and a half, when at last 
he was brought down; he was not punished, 
but his duty changed ; and from that moment 
except occasional intoxication, he behaved 
uncommonly well. Y. from the period I knew 
him, was a very quiet negro; he seldom siil- 
ed, but was nevertlieless very contented; he 
was uncommonly handsome, and reckoned a 
first-rate dancer, both of creole and African 
dances: it was indeed surprising to witness 
the grace, gravity and majesty of his demean- 
our. He was not very intelligent, but a good 
workman, and kept his grounds in beautiful 
order; he was not uncivil, but his manners 
were rather forbidding. 

Y., do you recollect your own country! 
“Not very much, but me member the ship.” 
Were you free or slave in your own country ! 
“Me no know.” Would you iike to return to 
Africa? “No, misses, every nigger tell me, 
me country one very bad place; me no wish 
to leave dis country.” {f you were free would 
you not like to see Africa again! “No, mis- 
ses, I’d like to see England, and den comea 
St. Vincent; me like to see English cold.” 

Such are some of the details 1 received 
from native Africans. Of their title to cred- 
it, let the reader judge. The condition of the 
Mandingo, or [bo negro, in his own country, 
however wretched that condition may be, can 
be noapology for negro traflic; neither is the 
contentedness of the African with his condi- 
tion in the West Indies, any argument against 
emancipation; but these details and avowals 
undoubtedly afford the consolation of knowing 
that the negro has not been made more mis- 
erable by the unnatural traflic that deprived 
him of his home; and some proof, also, that 
the inhuman conduct of slave proprietors has 
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Negroes have often a strong desire to see 
England; and when you ask them what it js 
they particularly wish to see, it is either 
the cold of England, or the number of white 
faces. 

A gentleman in St. Vincent once sent me 
a lump of ice from North America, wrapped 
in stiaw. IL instantly sent for our domestics, 
and said to them, * There is ice,—-do you 
know what that 1s?”’——“ Yes, misses, Englis) 
water.” They got a hammer, and broke off 
some pieces, putting it in their mouths;— 
when they screamed out, and jumped trom 
mere astonishment; and after having ejected 
it, they all begged for some rum to cure the 
cold of the English water. 

Generally speaking, negroes do not regard 
England and Scotland in the same light: this 
| believe proceeds from two causes.- Ncotcli- 
men are proverbially active and economical, 
abroad as well as at home: and perhaps there 
are not two qualities which the majority of 
negroes dislike more thoroughly. I recoileet 
a ship arriving one afternoon in Kingstown 
bay, when we sent B, to inquire if there were 
any passengers, and who they were,—he re- 
turned saying, there way noone except one 
Buckra man. “And whois he?’ “Me no 
know, me no tink it worth while to ask he 
name; he one Cotch man.” And why is it 
not worth while to ask a Scotchinan’s name! 
“’Cause they all mean, hold-purse fellows; 
dey go so,” said he, walking some paces, holil- 
ing down his head,and with a sloucching gait, 
“Dey go mean, me no like dem.” Yet B. 
was addressing himself to his master and mis- 
tress, both Scotch; a tolerable good proof, 
that negro domestics speak with little restraint 
what they really think. The mere active 
habits of* the Scotchman are also disagreeable 
tothe negro. With few exceptions, exemp- 
tion from all employment is the ne plus ultra 
of a negro’s idea of enjoyment. 

D., one of our negroes, used to say, that 
monkeys could speak weil enough if they 
liked, but “dey canning too much, for dey 
| knowed if dey speak, massa would soon make 
}em vorek,” 





CHAPTER XIL. 


The master and slave. Punishment. Al 
leged over-working. 


Mucu has been written, and still more said, 


treatment of their slaves. I do not speak ot 
this treatment previous to the time I lived in 
the West Indies; for matters for many years 
before that period even, were not managed as 
itis generally believed. I shall not attempt 
to describe any thing as fact to which I have 
not been an eye witness. 





been exaggerated. 


respecting the inhumanity of planters in the 
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In the commencement of this work I spoke] mattér, comparatively with the stories which 
shortly of the calumnies that had been circu-|have been calculated respecting negro punish- 
lated respecting the general character and! meut,—inflicted, too, as it is alleged, from 
mode of lite of the colonists; but far more in-| mere whim and caprice. 
jurious and unjust than these, have been the| It is a delicate matter upon which I am a- 
calumnies propagated respecting their treat- bout to treat; but I will not shrink from stat- 
ment of the negro, It is impossible to con-| ine facts, The truth is, that there are few 
ceive, that a denial of the truth of those state-| negro servants who have not at one time or 
ments which | have called calumnies, and/ other been whipped, though rarely after man- 
facts offered in support of that denial, can be | hood ; that is, whipped with a switch, or, if 
objected to by the most determined vilifier of| for a very flagrant offence, perhaps with a 
the planters. [tis equally a right anda duty | horse-whip. 
to defend a class which has been aspersed,} Such punishments do take place on almest 
and to which | myself belonged. Lam not,injall estates, though not frequently, and as I 
doing this, defending the principal of siavery,| sincerely believe, never for faults which woud 
oreven arguing in favour of continuing in| not in England subject the offender to punish- 
the hand of the colonial masters, powers which | ment of a far more serious nature. Now, with- 
may possibly have been, and may be again|out going farther, [ would ask, in what does 
abused, ithe young negro differ from the apprentice, 

The first remark I would make is, that) the school boy, or any young person in Eng- 
coming out as I did, almost determined to find| land! Are uot thieving apprentices flogged, 
fault (and which most disinterested Britons|}—and disobedient children, and idle school 
do), my first impressions were by no means) boys, and all, at the will or caprice, it may be, 
favourable in respect to the general style of) of those who have authority over them? Or 
language adopted towards domestics. It ap-|in what particular does the grown-up negro, 
peared tome haughty and peremptory; and| who perjures himself or commits other gross 
more particularly, | thought, from creojes|oifences, differ from the man who, for similar 
than from Kuropeans, to their negroes and ser-| crimes, is sentenced by a magistrate to be 

| 
i 





vants. But | had tolearn, by sad experience,| whipped? If there be the same criminality, 
that in the present state of negro civilization, | tle punishment must be equally just. Does 
to treat nevroes as we treat English servants, | the proprietor of a negro not fee! for his fellow 
isa rule liable to many exceptions. creatures, upon such occasions !—some say, 
I think the details already given respecting| he cannot feel, he cannot be humane, if he 
negro character and negro habits, will have] punishes his negro. This, I need scarcely 
partly prepared the reader for this admission.|say, is miserable argument. Does the tender 
it is undoubtedly true, that in the majority of|and affectionate, but conscientious parent, feel 
cases servants are spoken to in a more decid-| nothing for his child when he punishes it for 
ed tone, and reprimanded with more severity,|the commission of a fault! Does the foreman 
than English servants would snbmit to; but|of‘a jury not feel when he delivers his verdict 
where it is found that a servant will do no-|of guity! And will any one deny to a jndge 
thing unless he is spoken to in this manner,|a kindly fecling— all sentiment of sympathy 
and that he respects you more, and actually|and pity, because he at times pronounces sen- 
seems better pleased when addressed so, [| tence of death upon the guilty criminal! 
sould suppose there are few persons who, if| Suppose a negro steals provisions from his 
pat to the trial, would not adopt the usual| neighbour's grounds, though not at first to a 
method of address. great extent; he is pardoned, but the master 
Tam acquainted with some individuals in|remunerates the other. The offence is com- 
the colonies, whomI highly respect, whose| mitted a second time, and another pardon fol- 
constitutional mildness and forbearance are|lows to the thief, and remuneration again 
such, that they cannot speak to their servants,| must be made to the other slave, who, unless 
upon any occasion, whatever their faults may} that were done, would beat the aggressor with 
be, otherwise than with that amiable gentle-|the utmost cruelty. Is it not apparent in such 
hess which one would think could not fail to}cases, that some punishment is necessary ? 
win even the most obdurate. But [have been| Now the question has hitherto been, what 
witness in the establishmentsof those individ-| punishment! Iadmit the cruelty of all cor- 
uals how lamentably wicked, how negligent, | poral punishment; but we find the British 
how particularly insolent, those servants were; | legislature sanctioning the infliction of mur- 
and upon more than one estate, where this|/derous punishment in the army and navy; 
management was also pursued, the result was/and why? because it is contended, the state 
precisely the same. I have conversed with! of discipline required in the army, renders it 
many upon this subject; and I never met! necessary: and is it not certain, that a system 
with one who did not bitterly regret being |of discipline is necessary in a colony where 
obliged to speak so peremptorily to theirser-|the negro population out-number the free, 
vants, and considered it as one of the most!twenty fold! Government, which settled the 
disagreeable of duties. But this isa trifling | colonies, and sanetioned slave labour, no doubt 
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rceived this; and in granting the power of! 
inflicting a corporal punishment to one-eighth 
part of the extent of that sanctioned in the 
army, conceived it necessary in the then state 
of West India society, It is a power, which 
may be abused; and which therefore ought 
not to be continued one hour beyond the time 
that necessity renders it imperative; but Ido 
not hesitate to say, that occasions do arise, 
when that necessity is far more apparent than 
it ever is in the army, whether we look to the 
difference between negro and European cha- 
racter, or the danger of weakening the autho- 
rity of the free, over the negro population ; 
and I contend, that the slave proprietor, yield- 
ing to this necessity, does not prove that he is 
destitute of feeling,— for [have minutely exa- 
mined the subject, and I never yet found in 
any one instance of corporal punishment, that 
the master had not been driven to it by a re- 
petition of such conduct, to which no one, as 
a master, could submit. ‘ 

It is true, that hitherto every proprietor of 
a negro has considered slavery to consist in 
his having power over his slave, in so far as to 

unish him to the amount of thirty-nine lashes. 

ow the point we have to attend to is, whe- 
ther such punishments do ever take place to 
that amount; and if they do, what are the oc- 
casions upon which such punishments are 
inflicted !—have masters been actuated by 
caprice and whim!—and have they justly 
earned the character of inhumanity! Every 
thing | have seen leads me to state conscien- 
tiously, that the punishment of thirty-nine 
lashes seldom takes place ; and certainly never 
for an offence that would not be followed, in 
Scotland, by transportation for life, and in 
England most likely by capital punishment. 
When punishment is considered necessary, | 
have too often witnessed the distress of a mas- 
ter; and have known myself what it was to 
feel rea! pain, when this had to be resorted to 
in consequence of serious misconduct in ne- 
groes, in whom I was really interested, and 
whose misconduct I knew from experience, 
could not be otherwise corrected. 

In former times, the managers employed 
upon estates were not always possessed of 
those patient and humane dispositions, which 
all who undertake the management of negroes 
ought certainly to have; but this remark 1 
make not from my own personal observation, 
but from what I have often heard stated by 
many in common conversation, in the West 
Indies. They were seldom men of any edu- 
cation, and ignorant how to treat the negro; 
and there is reason to believe that they car- 
ried punishment to an unwarrantable length. 
But even then, there were many humane ma- 
nagers, whom the negroes looked up to with 
real regard. 

Managers are now genera!ly a different de- 
scription of persons—many of them are well 
informed, superior men. If I am to believe 


the testimony of the negroes from many differ. 
ent estates, whom I was often in the habit of 
conversing with, the kindness of the managers 
on the different estates to which they belong. 
ed was conspicuous. ¥ 

I do not tee! inclined to have the same up. 
limited confidence in overseers ; for althouyl 
they have it not in their power to exercise any 
cruelty upon the negroes, in the way of ex. 
cessive corporal punishment, yet they cay 
annoy them, in many other ways, especially 
by reporting faults in exaggerated colours, 

Managers formerly often lived very diss. 
lute lives, and this was a matter deeply to be 
deplored ; for negroes invariably look up to 
the white people as an example. But the 
proprietors have, for many years back, made 
every exertion to obtain men of good charac. 
ter, in point of sobriety and morality ; and 
where they may have been unsuccessful in 
obtaining such, it has not been from any in- 
difference on the subject. 

A manager's situation is one that requires 
great exertion both of body and mind. He has 
to attend not only to the agriculture of the 
estate, but also to the negroes, whose health 
must occupy his attention. He must almost 
daily watch the young people, who require an 
uncommon degree of care, owing to a propen- 
sity to which we have already alluded—viz. 
to eat earth and dust. From the moment a 
little child begins to creep about, the danger 
begins, and the minutest attention is required 
to prevent the habit gaining ground, 

There is no branch of a manager's duty 
more important or more difficult, than the 
management of the young people till their 
fifteenth or sixteenth year. If the proprietor 
be absent, all this devolves upon him; but 
when the proprietor is resident, the responsi- 
bility is in part removed from him. If the 
proprietor be a married man, bis wife has her 
fuil share of the management of the children, 
the sick, and the aged. I recollect many in- 
stances of real personal kindness from a ma- 
nager to the negroes; even on very small 
properties, where the situation could not have 
enabled him to do more than merely pay his 
way: let one such a case suffice. A negro 
belonging to had been absent from the 
estate for many months.. He had never borne 
a good character, and was generally consider- 
ed as a complete reprobate. Search had been 
often made for him in vain,—he eluded all 
pursuit. At length one afternoon, two very 
respectable looking negroes came to my door, 
and making a bow they said, “ Misses, we ‘ve 
brought C. to you; we knowed how great a 
runaway he has been, so we tied his hand be- 
hind his back, and brought him safe to massa ; 
for we knowed whose nigger he was, though 
he denied it.” His master being from home, 
| applied toa gentleman in the neighbourhood 
for advice ; who told me the best plan was to 





send him to goal all night, for security, and 
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West Indies. 


next day his master could do as he thought fit. 
The poor creature was dirty, emaciated, and 
his clothes ina deplorable state. After giving 
him a comfortable meal, lre was conveyed to 
gaol, though he resisted as stoutly as he could, 
Next day his master sent. him back to the 
estate, but not until he had held a iong con- 
versation with him. He accused hiin of hav- 
ing taken to eating dirt, which he positively 
denied: however, to those who kiiow the pe- 
culiar appearance which it gives to the coun- 
tenance, it is hardly posssible to be mistaken 
in this matter. His master asked him if he 
was unhappy—if he had any complaint to 
make—if the manager or overseer, or any of 
the people had quarrelled with him! But C, 
could assign no reason for his constantly ab- 
senting himself; “ but massa,” said*he, “ if’ 
you ‘l] try me once more, | will go work, and 
do no. more bad. 1’ve been one very bad 
nigger to you and to Mr. ,” meaning the 
manageralso. Every thing was done tou make 
this poor fellow change his habits; but he was 
so desperate a character, so given to drunken- 
ness, and so determined a thief, that he was 
hardly ever at work, and was a constant run- 
away. 

This mode of life soon began to undermine 
his constitution, although he wasa young man, 
not much above twenty years. At last he 
appeared to be dying; and his master brought 
him to town to try what could be done for him. 
He loathed every sort of food,—wine was the 
only thing he cared for; and it was at this 
time that he informed me, “ that when he was 
sick afore times, Mr. ——. (the manager) 
used to give him often part of his own dinner, 
and wine and water.” Bad as C.’s character 
was, he frequently used to say, “'The manager 
was good too much to me.” 

It would occupy more time than is neces- 
siry for the purpose, to relate other acts of! 
the same description; but { have known many 
strong proofs of the kindness of managers, who 
were not situated upon extensive properties. 








CHAPTER XIIL. 


Drivers—Corporal punishment — Stocks— 
Altorneys—Attention to the sick—Manu- 
mission — Passes — Run-away negroes, 


fe. 


Many absurd stories are told of the conduct 
of drivers, and the license allowed them by 
the planter. A driver always carriesa whip; 
and it is alleged in Britain that no smal] use 
of itis daily made, while he stands behind 
those at work in the field; for he has only to 
do with such. Now I state the precise truth 
when I say, that taking all the year round, 
during many years’ residence in the colonies, I 
always walked five afternoons out of the seven, 
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upon one or other estate, and often upon more 
than one in the same evening, and I| can so- 
lemnly declare, that I never saw a whip once 
used, either by the driver or any other per- 
son; neither did I ever hear a negro complain 
of such a thing, although | used otten tomake 
inquiry. The estates | walked over were 
near town; where negroes are less managa- 
ble, and more troublesome than in the coun- 
try. It is true that every driver carries a 
whip, and the use of the whip is this:—the 
driver always goes out first in the morning, 
and cracks his whip three times loudly; and 
as the crack is heard distinctly at the negro 
houses, this is a warning to go to labour. if 
the whip were used, as described in England, 
I must have seen it so used ; for besides my af- 
ternoon walks, I was offen out before break- 
fast early, but | never once saw it used, nor 
ever saw the people at work, otherwise than 
cieerful and happy. ‘The proprietor, mana- 
ger, and overseer, know the individual cha- 
racter of every negro upon an estate; and it 
is astonishing, notwithstanding their numbers, 
how scon you become acquainted with all 
their ways. I can now look back upon the 
people among whom I resided in Trinidad; 
and although they amounted to about eighty ; 
yet I can distinctly recollect, and could accu- 
rately depict the individual character of every 
one of them, and even the tempers and dispo- 
sitions of all the little children. How much 
more must they, whoare with them the whole 
day, be intimately acquainted with the true 
character and disposition of them all. A mas- 
ter or a manager knows the value of a good 
negro, whether male or female; too well not 
to treat them with respect, kindness, and dis- 
cretion. ‘l'here are negroes upon every es- 
tate, more or less, who are of this description, 
and who, even if they did behave incorrectly, 
would only be admonished in private. A mas- 
ter or manager would no more think of whip- 
ping or flogging such people for their faults, 
than if they were servants. Good negroes 
may be found among all ranks, and are not 
confined to head people, who are however 
generally chosen with a reference to charac- 
ter as well as abilities, although now and then 
disappointments will occur. It cannot be de- 
nied, however, that corporal punishment is a 
dread, and tends to keep all bad characters in 
order;—for incorrigible thieves, who either 
steal from their masters or who steal boldly 
from the good negroes,—for those, who are 
wantonly cruel to each other or the brute cre- 
ation, for boxers and biters, I cannot help be- 
lieving that some corporal punishment has 
hitherto been necessary, and will still be 
found so, until a radical change be effected, 
by mental instruction. 

Bad characters prefer the stocks to any em- 
ployment, however easy; and as for solitary 
confinement as a punishment to a negro of 
this character (who considers it the highest 
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privilege to be allowed to sleep away his hours, 
and to have his food brought to him,) it would 
be rather sn incitement for him to behave ill. 
‘I have oitea seen it tried; and have heard ne- 
groes say that they were “much obliged to 
massa for letting them sit down easy.” In- 
imical «s I was to all corporal punishment, on 
first coming to the West Indies, I tried every 
experiment I could either hear or think of, un- 
til I found that my domestics and negroes 
were daily becoming bolder and bolder in 
wickedness; and at Jast-I was forced to agree 
to some change of system. ‘The very an- 
nouncement of a change produced a perfect 
revolution in the establishment. The mind 
must have made considerable progress in civi- 
lization before mental punishment will be 
found productive of the slightest benefit, eith- 
er to the offender personally, or as an exam- 
ple to the community where he resides. 
Ihave been informed by old West India 
proprietors, that they ca recollect the time 
when the best negroes they had, looked upon 
flogging as no disgrace. No one ean now say 
this is the case. 1 have known many negroes 
possessing such fine feelings, that were they 
to be flogged, 1 feel confident that their first 
act afterwards would be, to commit suicide,— 
though the majority of negroes have not in- 
deed attained this mental superiority. I speak 
only of the colony of St. Vincent, when | 
say that I have had the greatest reason to ad- 
mire, what I would call, the wise adminis- 
tration of justice to the slives, both from pro- 
prietors and managers ; who accurately mea- 
sure the treatment of &@ negro, according to 
his real personal character. This involves a 
world of trouble, but it isa trouble they daily 
take. ‘Io manage a West Indian estate with 
wisdom, justice, humanity, and prudence,— 
with a never-ceasing reference to individual 
character, both as to rewards and punishments, 
requires more patience, good temper, and 
penetration, than those who never lived upon, 
or knew the real circumstances of an estate, 
can almost believe. 1 tried for almost two 
years to have no recourse to corpora] punish- 
ment among our domestics (and town domes- 
tics are more unmanageable than country ne- 
roes,) but finding at length, after a course 
of kindness, indulgence, and istruction, that 
my servants became notorious for insolence 
and misconduct, and abhorring the alterna- 
tive of corporal punishment, | had them all 
sent to the estate, excepting B., who never 
had been anything but a domest e; and | hir- 
ed free negroes, feeling certain. that I should 
now have a quiet, orderly household. They 
were hired by the month at one joe, and three 
quarters of a dollar per week for allowance,—- 
They agreed to work, when mentioned to 
them; but next day, one required “a little 
sugar” to do this, and another to do that; so 
that if I had been ill off with slaves, I was 


nothing like the conviction produced by exper. 
iment, so I determined to resume my slaye 
domestics, and they were soon at their ojj 
plans, and, if possible, worse. It was liter. 
ally impossible to keep any article jn thp 
house; it -seemed a regular strite, who Was 
to steal the fastest ; yet so clever were they, 
that I could not catch them in the fact. [j: 
tle S. was a most convenient person to them: 
for they pretended that he had been born wit, 
&u moral or constitutional inability to’ tel] ap 
untruth: therefore 8S. was always produce; 
as a witness, in whom there not only was 
not, but could not be guile. But S. was no 
to be so useful for nothing; and his demands 
upon the thieves became at last so extrava. 
gant, that the farce was dropped. 

Jt was at this time the reign of unpunished 
wickedness, [ say unpunished ; for althouy) 
the stocks and confinement were tried often, 
yetas they had no effect in either lesseniny 
or suppressing crime, | considered them jus 
in the same light that negroes do,—which is 
“no punishment at all.” 1 have frequent) 
seen our female domestic boxers, when sent 
to the stocks, make a very low courtsey, an 
with the mose ironical smile of insolence say, 
“ "Thank you massa, much obliged to you fir 
let me set down softly.” The stocks are a 
wooden bed; at the foot of it is a board with 
circular holes, which open to admit the feet, 
The feet are fastened and padlocked; the 
prisoner is generally accomodated with a mat- 
tress; and | never saw one without a pillow, 
and rarely without mosquito netting. To 
those who have never seen West India stocks, 
this information will be of some interest. 

i regret to have it to say, that female ne- 
groes are far more unmanageable than males. 
The little gicls are far more wicked than th 
boys: and | am convinced, were every prv- 
prietor to produce the list of his good negroes, 
there would be, in every instance, an amaz- 
ing majority in favour of males. ; 

ft was when all my domestics were in the 
state of absolute anarchy described, and their 
master absent from the island, that R., the 
very respectable negro already-often referred 
to, came tome in a state of considerable emo- 
tion; he said, * Misses, do you know what 
my eye see now, now in a market; your nig- 
ger C. selling three of your turkeys; misses, 
l axe pardon, but if massa wont flog his house 
nigger, misses, there’s no living by them— 
they are a pest.” R. could substantiate what 
he had seen easily enough; but just as we 
were talking, the gate opened, and in came 
C. L said, “C. dont you see the turkeys go- 
ing about?” “No, misses, I no see dem dis 
day, yesterday or tother day.” “Where do 
you think they are C.!” “ Misses (said he, in 
a violent passion,) me no know noting ‘bout 
trickey--me no take trickey—oh, no no,—-me 
tieve Jeetle chicken, but no goose no trickey.” 
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turkey poults; but they were now fully grown,|deeply did the impression of the slave-owners’ 
and J Jearnt that C. got four dollars for each,|cruelty cling to me, that I set down all his 
as they were much jarger than when bought. | attention to the save to self-interest. In vi- 

About four or five days after this, R. again: siting the negro houses on different estates, I 
returned, and said, “ Misses, C. .tieve seven was certainly surprised to see now 1uch the 
ft fowls—mine he sold two;--1I got him at, wants cf the old, and even superannuated ne- 
the work, and here is the best villain that groes were attended to; but still I said, though 
kingstown contains,” said he, as he held C.| they do not work, their name is on the list, 
fast by the collar, who could not resist the’su-|and swells the total amount of the estates’ 
verior strength of R. Isaid, “* Weil C., are} people, and confers respectability. I mention 
you not ashamed to go and steal from R. so!”|these my first feelings to shew, that if my 
«Misses, me no shame one bit—R. may go) mind was prejudiced, it .was so at all events 
fog me if he like.” R. said, Misses, you do) upon the popular side of the question. These 
very bad no to punish such a villain; but as)opintons, however, gradually suffered a 
he tieved from me, Vil punish him, unless|change—a change which proceeded wholly 
you forbid me; for | don’t keep fowls for C,| from being placed in circumstances that ena- 
oily to tieve them.” C. was punished; it) bled me, with great facility, to converse often 
was the first punishment on the estate, and! both town and estates’ negroes; and also to 
(, while he remained, did not steal again | visit them in their own houses, 

In the absence of a proprietor of an estate,} | was more and more interested in the sub- 
two or more attorneys are appointed : one only jject the longer [ lived in the country ; and [ 
acts, except in cases of necessity, when the; became daily more and more persuaded of 
other is consulted. ‘The business of an attor- how little [ had sxeally known of the state 
ney is to ship sugars, draw bills, pay all cur- of either the white, black, or coloured popu- 
rent expenses, and remit an annual account) lation 
tothe proprietor. Should the negroes consi-| One of the first causes of my change of opin- 
der themselves aggrieved, they apply to him,)ion, on the subject of the attention ot propri- 
the same as if he were their own master. By|etors to negroes, proceeding not solely from 
the term attorney, it must not be understood |scl{imterest, but from really benevolent mo- 
that he is a lawyer; for he may be either of) tives, was, in becoming acquainted with many 
that profession, a merchant, or- any gentie-| cases where the greatest care had been be- 
man in- Whom the proprietor reposes confi-| st wed, and no expense spared, upon free ne- 
dence. |g oes. Who, in consequence of their expen- 

| need not tell the reader, that jegal re-| and improvident habits, were reduced in 
dress tor Wrongs, or supposed wrongs, is open| sickness t ya situation that rendered them in 
atall times to the negro; but I should con-| want of those comforts which become neces- 
sider a planter far from being a fair specimen| sary to the preservation of life. I shall give 
of planters generally, who, in his conduct tojone, out of numerous instances to which I was 
his negroes, kept merely within the bare let-| witness. A negro woman had freed herself 
terof the law. I would say, that the kind-| and child, ler former proprietors had, I be- 
ness of propriétors to their negroes, must be} lieve, not the very best opinion of her ; but 
most gratifying toany one, whoresides among | her child, who was about seven or eight years 
them, and witnesses their anxiety to relieve|ofage, fell sick. The lady, whose servant 
the sick; their attention to the young; the) she had formerly been, walked to some dis- 
respect they pay to the aged, whose little | tance to see the child, and from the situation 
comforts ‘are most minutely attended to, even|she saw it in, felt that it was impossible it 
after they are superannuated ; and those many | could be nursed as itought to be. She there- 
little kindnesses which a.negro knows very | fire aad the poor little sufferer removed, not 
well how to value,—entering into their plea-| only to her own house, but to her own room ; 
suresand amusements,—taking an interest in{and there a small bed was prepared for her, 
their provision grounds,—chatting familiarly |and the best medical advice obtained, Her 
with them, and hearing and being judge of ail medical attendant saw the child several times 
their petty quarrels,—peremptorily, as I al-| every day for a length of time, and the mode 


sive 


low. the master speaks to his slaves; that is, 
only when giving orders; for upon all cther 
loples Nevroes converse with the utsost fami- 
larity with the white population, and the 
white population also with them. 


I was but 2 very short time in the West In-| ; 
l very patient sufferer; and | have more than 


dies befure I was compelled to acknowledge 
that the proprietors of negroes were kind to 
them, not only in supplying them with good 
aid abundant food and clothing, both in sick- 
hess and in health, but in giving them many 
indulgences, such as negroes prize. But so 





of cure was both tedious and expensive.— 
Yet this lady administered the food and physic 
with her own hands, and she and her daugh- 
ter nursed the child; and had the satisfaction, 
after some length of time, to see the little 
irl restored to perfect health, She was a 


once sat by her, and hardly knew whether to 
admire most, the active benevolence of such 
afamily, or the cheerful obedience of the 
child in all that was required of her. 
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Many, very many such instances as this 
began to open my eyes. A proprietor thought 
I, may order the best food and clothing for 
the sick; he may give what is necessary te 
keep up the strength of the aged ; he may 
have the best nurses for the littie ones, and 
yet may be unfeeling ; because self-interest 
would lead him to do al] this. But when I see 
a proprietor and his family washing, and dres- 
sing sick children; talking kindly to the aged, 
and humouring their Jittle foibles; rising in 
the midst of the night, and going out when 
cases of sudden sickness occur: when I see 
them indulging the little children, and that 
even to a most unwarrantable length (for it 
is no uncommon thing for the lady of the 
house or her daughters to collect the young 
people, and give them a dance to the piano 
forte: and to make up gay dresses for Christ- 
mas or Easter, which the negro has himself 
purchased;—for a negro lad thinks nothing 
of asking his mistress to make a pair of trow- 
sers or a shirt for him;) when 1 see all this, 
and see it directed towards the free negro, 
as wellas the slave,—and in a climate too 
not favourable to activity; how can I shut my 
eyes to the truth, or resist the conviction, that 
want of real active benevolence is uot the 
fault of the slave proprietor. 

I am aware some may say, that if slaves 
were treated in the way above described, the 

pulation would increase, not decrease.— 

ut it appears to me that much more natural 
grounds than the over-working of the negro 
may be brought to account for this. I took 
some pains to inquire into this matter. The 
first question [ put was this :—during the con- 
tinuance of the slave-trade were there more 
males or females imported! I was informed, 
by several gentlemen who could recollect 
the scenes which then took place, that males 
greatly predominated. This is one important 
fact ; and, living, as negroes do, generally 
speaking, unbound by the ties of matrimony, | 
need not tell the economist how this state of 
society tends to prevent the increase of pop- 
ulation. I believe these two causes, combined 
also with the frequent manumissions of’ ne- 
groes, will fully account for the decrease in 
the slave population. During a residence of 
nearly three years in St. Vincent, I can re- 
call to my reccllection scarcely a single week- 
ly newspaper where there was not one manu- 
mission ; and I have read the manumission of 
six and eight negroes, all under one date.— 
These freedoms were sometimes granted by 
the proprietor, and sometimes purchased by 
the negroes themselves; for I made very mi- 
nute inquiry of the persons whom I thought 
the best able to give me an impartial account 
of such matters; viz. the negroes themselves ; 
and they always assured me that, however 
sorry their master might be to part with 
them, still no obstacle was thrown in their 


om, if they wished it. That some few jy, 
stances of a contrary conduct, in the Weg 
Indies, may be abduaced, | do not deny. Ther» 
are some men in the colonies, a disgrace , 
humanity, as well as elsewhere; but 1 do as. 
sert, that no one instance of a refusal to may. 
umit has ever come within my knowledge,— 
And here I would make a remark, wh jc) 
struck me most forcibly while resident in the 
West Indies,--that benevolence there ey 
never proceed from motives of ostentition— 
We never see in any of the colonial prints, 
that Mr. this year gave the most cow. 
plete and appropriate clothing to his negroes 
ever seen in the island,—that his Christinas 
provisions were served out in the most libera) 
way possible; and that the quality of the pork 
and flour was of the very best description— 
No high-sounding paragraph blazes abroad 
their good deeds ; and unless you are person. 
ally known to them or their negroes, it is ye- 
ry unlikely you ever hear of their kindness, 

The active kindness of the slave owners is 
shewn ina thousand ways, that might appear 
too trivial to mention, were it not that these 
trifling circumstances oftentimes serve the 
best to illustrate the true feelings of the 
heart. A gentleman of my acquaintance Was 
appointed, from another colony, to fill a high 
official situation in St. Vineent : some few of 
his servants accompanied him; and shortly af: 
ter his family followed. Owing 1 believe t 
some peculiarity in the laws of the country 
he had left, he could not bring his servants 
without their being free. Iam not certain 
whether he freed them, or whether they pur- 
chased freedom themselves; but I rather 
think their master did free them. This, 
however, is of no importance. The family ar- 
rived in perfect safety, and very soon after an 
invitation for a ball was sent to them. To 
young ladies arrived in a new colony, a bal! 
is a great affair; and these young ladies were 
just at that age when a ball was most likely 
to engross their attention. But in the mean- 
time intelligence was received, that the 
schooner in which the servants had embarked, 
was lost at sea; and that all had perished.— 
The family sent an excuse immediately; sty- 
ing thatthe melancholy catastrophe that had 
happened, must prevent their being able to 
appear in public. Now it may be said there 
was only good sense and decency in this— 
But I can prove there was more; for a gen- 
tleman who went to visit them on the day 0! 
promised pleasure, with the view of inducing 
the young ladies to alter their determinatio”, 
told me, that when he went it was impossible 
to mention the subject to them, for he founé 
all weeping in different corners of the root. 
This is a trifle, but I repeat, that it is an Mr 
portant one. 

I cannot conclude thig subject, without 
agein recurring to the alleged over-working 





way to prevent their purchasing their freed- 


of the negroes, as the cause of the decrease 0! 
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pulation. ‘The following are facts, to the —— look very sharp after run-aways., 
truth of which | pledge myself, and in gem I ormerly, run-aways were very common ; 
think will be found a sufficient refutati® of} but now this fault is confined wholly to negroes 
the statements so frequentiy made, even by|of decidedly bad character; and to be a run- 
those who, from their hig official situation|away, among slaves, is as much a term of re- 
in the Cabinet oughtto have been better in-| proach as it is an annoyance and expense to 
formed their master. Sometimes they are taken up 

| can without hesitation affirm, that the field|and put in gaol; they are then advertised in 
labour on an estate is never begun before a|the newspaper; and when their owner sends 
quarter to six in that season of the year when|for them, he has to pay for their maintenance 
thesun rises earliest,--say froin April to Ju-|and the gaoler’s fees. I have known negroes 
ly: in the other months, froma quarter past) who had such a propensity to run off continu- 
six to half-past, is as early as work ever com-|ally, that in a few years their gaol fees a- 
mences. At eight, the negroes go to break-/ mounted to more than their purchase-money ; 
fast; they returnatnine;at noon they go to/yet this estate was placed in the circumstan- 
dinner, and return at two in the afternoon:|ces that many West India properties are bur- 
andat sixthey leave the field, after which'dened with debt, and surrounded by uncer- 
they have generally to bringa bundie of grass tainty; so that the nominal proprietor couid 
each, or cane top, for the stock, which ocen-|not, with honour, have sold or freed a single 
pies them from five to ten minutes more; but negro belonging to the property; indeed it 
they may all be in their houses by a quarter) would have been nearly impossible to have 
after six, or at half-past six at furthest. sold peeple of such a character, though it 

The moment a heavy shower of rain is) would have been for the real interest of the 
seen approaching, the estates’ great bel] is estate to have freed, rather than retained, 
rung to call them in from the field ; and I|slaveswho were not only of no assistance as 
have seen a whole day in this way often sac-|labourers, but who were such bad examples 





iz 









rificed, lest their health should be injured by |to others. 


working out in wet clothes. If by any ac-| 
cident a negro gets wet, he is instantly sent, 
to put on dry clothes, and rum and water is 
given to him. Negromen who are employed) 
alone at some distance in cutting wood, or} 
jobbing of any kind,do not mind the rain, as, 
they take off their clothes, and hide them un-| 
der a bush, as I think I have stated bevore ;) 
nor are they ever the worse from exposure to 
wet, so long as they do not suffer their clothes 
todry upon them ; but negro men only adopt 
this practice when working alone, for savage 
as they are, they never appear so in the field, | 
or where any one can see them; but] know it 
is their general practice when working as 
jobbers, where the women are not einployed. 

Field negroes are often allowed the privi- 
lege of an afternoon from two o'clock, to kill 
their hog, and the half of next day to retail 
it: indeed a well-behaved negro never asks 
for a pass for a day or two, that his request is 
not granted. 

That a negro should not go off the estate 
without a pass, or permit, is a very necessary 
and important regulation ; it aconce draws a 
marked distinction between the good and the 
ill-disposed. Suppose { see a strange negro 
lurking about the estate, I ask him “ Where is 
your pass?” If he has one he can shew it, 
and you feel no further suspicion of him; if 
hot, you are sure he is a run-away, and prob- 
ably athief; therefore you either send him to 
the estate he delongs to, witha trusty negro, 
or you, at all events, order him off your prem- 
ses. If your negro delivers him safely to 
his master, or manager, he receives two dol- 


During sugar-making, those em- 
ployed in the mill are sometimes occupied 
as late as eight o’clock, or at farthest 
ten o'clock. The three boiler-men have their 
victuals brought to them by their wives, to the 
boiling-house. The boiling-house is a large 
high-roofed building, with a very free cireula- 
tion of air through it; and, though hotter than 
a common room, it is ‘by no means so disa- 
greeable as to render it either unhealthy or 
annoying to those employed init. I have of- 
ten been an hour, or more, in the boiling- 
house, from the mere wish to comprehend the 
process; and have stood beside the head boil- 
erat the teach, the whole time, without feel- 
ing any inconvenience. ‘These three boiler- 
men never give up their place, unless illness 
interferes; only relieving each other,—but all 
the rest occupied about the mill are so regu- 
lated, that those in the mili-gang one day, do 
not come on again for five days or a week; 
according, of course, to the number of strong 
efficient work-people ; for elderly men or wo- 
men, mothers with young children, and the 
weak in any respect, are never in the mill- 
gang at all. Old people, or those not very 
strong, do all the odd jobs; such as cutting 
cane tops, spreading migass, and watching 
the sheep and cattle in the pastures, with the 
assistance of some of the children. On large 
estates there is generally an overseer requir- 
ed for the field, one for the stock, and often 
one, also, for the mill. But it is obvious that 
there can be no certain rule for these arrange- 
meuts, which depend completely upen the 
size of the estate. Upon large properties the 
white people can relieve each other in their 





lars for taking him up, and eightpence per 
vir * . . : : 3 
mite for bringing iia home: so thai the good 


duties; but on smaller estates, the fatigue to 
jbe undergone by the white p. ople during erop- 
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time is very great,—for they are, with the 
driver, the first out in the morning, and the 
last at night; and where there is only one 
person to perform this duty, it is very labori- 
ous indeed, whereas negroes always have 
some one to relieve them. 

Were negroes so over-worked as many de- 
scribe them to be, their general health would 
be injured in croptime; now the reverse is 
the case, for the slaves are always healthier 
in crop-time, and look uncommonly robust. 

The boiling-house is a scene of great mer- 
riment. It is without an exception, wher- 
ever I have seen it, accurately clean,—not a 
spot to be seen. ‘The boiler-men are clean in 
their persons, with a nice apron, and towels 
to wipe up the least drop of liquor that is 
spilt. Whena stranger goes into a boiling- 
house for the first time, the head boiler-man 
comes up, andatter making a bow, he takes a 
bit of chalk and makes a cross upon your 
shoe ; intimating by this sign, that he is aware 
you never were in a boiling-house before, and 
that therefore a douceur is expected ; you gen- 
erally give him a dollar, and this he shares 
with the other two who are his assistants.— 
When the people are dismissed fromm the field 
or elsewhere, in the evening, the boiling- 
house is soon full enough: there you see ne- 
groes of all ages, drinking hot and cold lj. 
quor, singing songs, telling the jokes of the 
day, and sitting down enjoying themselves, 
roasting and eating yams and plantains. | 
have been thus particular in my description 
of negro work while sugar is manufactured, 
for there is nothing more false than that ne- 
groes are overworked at such times, or that 


they dislike it. 


id any one ever hear a negro complain of 


crop time, who was a good character; or was 
there ever a negro whose own grounds were 
in order, who did not prefer crop time to all 
other seasons!—I never put the question to 
any who did not answer in the affirmative.— 
As for negroes of bad character, as their tes- 
timony would not be regarded in this country, 
neither ought it to be in England: but the 
anti-colonial party have unfortunately seemed 
ever to be unaware that any difference of ei- 
ther rank or character exists among slaves; a 
plain proof that they are most unfit persons 
to collect slave evidence upon any subject.— 
For although I greatly doubt the propricty of 
putting a slave upon his oath, in their present 
state of civilization, yet I would make a great 
difference in the credit | would attach to the 
answers of a negro who bears a good charac- 
ter from his master and his fellow slaves, and 
that which I would give to the testimony of 
a run-away, a thief, ora liar. WhenTI use 
the term a good negro, 1 wish my readers to 
understand it as we do in the West Indies— 
industrious, civil, with some <ense of his own 
dignity, an a wish to retain a place in the 
good opini'n of his master and all around him. 
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This is the usual acceptation of the term, 
good pegro: sucha man isseldom altogethe, 
proofigainst occasional deceit and thett, to ay 
extent that would ruin the character of a ser. 
vant at home; but compared with the major. 
ity, “he is a good negro.” , 


CHAPTER. XIV. 


Preparations for removing to Trinidad. 
Conduct of the negroes. Voyage. Ap- 
proach. Negro expectations. Arrival, 
Views. Portau Spain. Public walk.— 
Population. Visit to the negroes at Lau- 
rel-Hill. Black ants. Valley of Marc- 
val. Magnificent scenery of the tropics, 
Visit to the markets. Prices of provis- 
tons; and enumeration of vegetables aw! 
Sruits. 


Arrer having been resident during some 
years in St. Vincent, Mr. C. paid a visit to the 
island ot Trinidad. He had been there, for 
a few days, some months before; and had re- 
turned with a very favourable opinion of the 
island. His second visit contirmed his first 
impressions; and he came at last to the reso- 
lution of removing from St. Vincent to that 
colony. 

One of the first steps was, to ascertain 
whether our peopte would like to accompany 
usornot. The proposal was no soonef made 
to them, than they instantly seemed, not only 
willing, but delighted at the prospect of a 
change. Their master told them, that if any 
of them preferred remaining, they had only 
to say so; and he would give them a paper,— 
a written permission from the master, tor 
them to go round among the estates, and find 
a new master for themselves. This isthe uni- 
versal practice with the master; and _ the ne- 
gro never finds any difficulty in suiting him- 
self with anew master. The higher the va'- 
ue put upon the negro, the higher does he 
hold his head, as it isa proof that he is a good 
character; and [ know of no more common re- 
proach from a good toa bad negro, than the 
expression, * You dare tell me so, you! what 
you worth; yousell to-morrow, massa get no- 
ting for you, you no worth that!” and they 
conclude by biting off a little bit of the right- 
hand thumb-nail, and spitting it out with a toss 
of the head! by this they mean in plain Eng- 
lish—you are so unprofitable a servant to 
your master, that you are not worth the par- 
ing of a nail. 

One domestic negro alone wished to re- 
main, as his wife, for the time being, was no! 
a negro belonging tous; nor if she had, would 
she have liked going to Trinidad; at least so 
she said. This domestic was transferred te 
another member of our family, and filled the 
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He was neither a good servant, nor a good 
character, though not wanting in cleanliness 
or intelligence ; but so exceedingly cruel to 
his fellow servants, that 1 was not sorry for 
his determination. 

One request was made by all the other ne- 
groes, and that was a most reasonable one— 
that J., who was a run-away and a notorious 
thief, should be left behind. Mr. C. said, to 
try them, “but what shall [ say toJ.!” “Say 
massa—say noting at all; just leave him; 
he be one wild nigger—he’ll go to the woods.” 
But B., the domestic who was to remain, said, 
“Ohno! massa, I’j] soon manage him; Pll 
tell him the snake so big and so plenty in 
‘Trinidad, they would eat him up if he went 
to the mountains, and so he’ll be glad to be 
leftin St. Vincent.” ‘The others said—* Well, 
any way, so he don’t go, and shame us; mas- 
sa, you know we all great sinner, but we try 
be good niggers to you, massa, and no bring 
you to shame in a strange place. Massa, I. is 
one great tiet: he uo tiefa leetle ting, but 
go’bout all the plantations and tief as impu- 
dent as one monkey.” 

Their master could not but allow the truth 
of this statement; and it was promised that L. 
should be leftto get another master; and tit 
they should be neither disgraced nor annoyed 
by such a comrade, 

All was now bustle and preparation among 
them; smart dresses making, &c., and the 
excitement was alike felt by old and young. 
Many went out, by permission, to the country 
totake leave of old friends, and some old 
friends came to see them; but there was no 
appearance of regret in any one instance in 
leaving old scenes and old faces. ‘The ne- 
groes had heard a great deal of the fertility of 
Trinidad by B., who had been there with his 
master, and who allowed that Trinidad ne- 
groes had it in their power to get on fast in 
money-making. Ido not doubt that this re- 
port made a strong impression upon them ; 
but independently of any incentive of this 
kind, negroes are uncommoniy fond of change; 
and shew less feeling im parting from their 
old friends, and the scenes of their early 
youth, than Europeans generally shew and 
feel. 

Although the society of St. Vincent was 
not very congenial to my taste; yet there 
were some individuals from whom | could not 
separate without feeling deeply. Indepen- 
dent of those to whom I was connected by 
the nearest ties, there were others who had 
shewn us great and unaffected hospitality 


upon our arrival, and whose kind offices of 


friendship bad never relaxed. | also regret- 
ted leaving Si. Vincent without having been 
able to see every part of the island; and par- 
ticularly without having ascended the Souf- 
friere. But those who endeavour, however 
imperfectly, to do their duty to their family, 
and instruct their domestics, will find very 
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little opportunity for excursions of pleasure 
inthe West Indies. In pointof fact, although 
| was five years and six months altogether 
there, Lnever found it possible to devote any 
one whole day to the gratification of mere cu- 
riosity. The fatigue ot ascending the Souf- 
friere is very great in so hota climate. My 
husband’s eldest daughter accomplished the 
ascent at the expense of losing nearly the 
whole of the skinof her face and neck. The 
party by whom she was accompanied, rode part 
of the way upon mules, after which they were 
obliged to scramble up as they could—slip- 
ping and sliding—now holding on by the 
brushwood, and when that failed, creeping 
upon all fours. ‘The exertion, however, was 
amply rewarded by the magnificent prospect 
from the summit. Her feelings of awe, too, 
were probably increased by the recollections 
of her very early childhood, as she had wit- 
nessed the awful irruption of the volcano in 
Isl2. Frequent slight shocks of earthquakes 
had, before that event, alarmed the inhabi- 
tants; but they were, nevertheless, not at all 
prepared for the awful scene of horror and 
devastation which then took place. The 
sound of the explosions was terrific: they 
were heard distinctly in the island of Grena- 
da, where the militia were drawn out, on 
the supposition that the French were coming 
to attack them. Baron Humboldt says, the 
sound of the explosions was “ heard at a dis- 
tance equal to that between Mount Vesuvius 
and Paris.” The whole fruit and vegetables 
of the northern part of the island were de- 
stroyed,—while the country was covered with 
grey sand and ashes, in some places to the 
depth of several feet. The canes were ley- 
elled to the ground—immense forest-trees 
nearly denuded of their branches; the trunks 
standing erect, smoking and charred. The 
stones propelled from the mouth of the crater, 
were thrown in the form ot a parabola—strik- 
ing the opposite side of the trees from the 
mountain, lodging in what branches remained, 
and often in the solid trunk. 

All the orange and lemon tribe suffered 
especially : and even when I left St. Vincent, 
so long after these events, I had never seen a 
fine full-grown orange tree ; nor a lime that 
was superior in height to a middle-sized laur- 
istinus shrub in Europe. Limes and oranges 
were then almost all imported from the neigh- 
bouring islands. One of the last places I 
visited with regret, was the Botanic Garden of 
St. Vincent. Not that as a botanic garden it 
had any longer a claim to attention, but asa 
perfeetly beautiful spot. In the days of the 
late Dr. Anderson, it must have been a de- 
lightful spot to the lover of botany. Govern- 
ment, whether wisely or not [ cannot say, 
refused to keep up the expenses of it; and at 
the time I allude to, it was occupied as a sort 
of retreat from the heat of Kingstown, by Sir 
Charles Brisbane, the then governor of the 
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island. I had been invited to a very large 
party there the previous day, which I had de- 
clined guing to,as Mr. C. was absent; and 
his excellency next day offered to ride up with | 
me, as I preferred a quiet day for a lounge in| 
the garden, and turning over some excellent) 
botanical books, which had been so profitabiy 
studied by their former possessor. 

The house at the Botanic Garden could 
never have been very good, but it was now 
scarcely habitable; and Sir C. Brisbane de- 
scribed to me, with all his comic powers, 
the ludicrous scene the evening before when 
those who danced had to keep a sharp look 
out that they did not fall through the holes of 
the flooring into the cellar underneath. 

We had fixed the middle of August for our 
departure to ‘Trinidad, and embarked with all 
our family, save my husband’s youngest daugh- 
ter, who had married Pemberton Hobson, 
Esq., now Attorney-General of St. Vincent. 
About eleven in the morning, we set sail in 
the sloop Ariel. The negroes had all slept on 
board, so that no delay took place: and we 
left the shore immediately, with a fine strong 
breeze in our favour. The Ariel was an ex- 
cellent vessel, and her captain a very skilful 
man,—well acquainted with the currents of 
the Charibean sea. As to the accommodation 
it was as good as such vessels usually possess. 
There was a row of berths on each side, 
which a moderate sized person could roll 
himself into, and remain coiled up; so that at 
least there was no chance of being tossed 
about in bed. I remained long enough on 
deck, to see fhe shore of St. Vincent gradual- 
ly fade away, and become at length undistin- 
guishable, without a hope or prospect of ever 
beholding it again: and T should not wish it 
to be supposed that I could thus lose sight for 
ever of a spot which had been a home for 
years, and where, with all its faults, there 
was much to regret, without feeling some of 
that heaviness of heart, which even the pros- 
pect of new, and I hoped, more prosperous 
scenes, could not altogether remove. Sea 
sickness, however, soon mastered us all; if I 
except one of our family, who remained on 
deck almost the whole night, enjoying the 
sport of the sailors, catching fish, and salting 
it for the marketat Port of Spain. I could 
hear their animated exclamations the livelong 
night, as they canght another and another 
king-fish. 

We had some negroes of our own on board 
who were sailors,—fine spirited fellows: one 
of them enacted the part of nurse to the la- 
dies; and he far surpassed all the female 
stewards I ever met with in that capacity.— 
In the first place he had that best of all qua- 
lifieations, an exceljent puir of sea legs: in 
the second place, he had shortly before been 
very seriously ill, and his young massa had 
nursed and cured him; and he was now 
brimful of gratitude. He made very strong 
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grog, and when I ventured to remonstrate, he 
said, “* Neber mind misses, it no make you 
tipsy now; you sick too much.” Then he 
broiled salt fish; and went round the berths 
insisting upon onr eating, with a world of 
gaiety and good humour,—half sorry for us, 
and half laighing,—proud of his own supe- 
rior abilities at sea, and no less so of his 
young massa, who he said “ was fit to be a 
gemmen sailor, he go about so.” 

At last Trinidad was announced to be in 
sight. Although very sick, | was extremely 
anxious to catch the earliest glimpse of the 
island which was to be cur future home.— 
With the aid of my negro nurse, and his in- 
fallible recipe for sea sickness—a sprig of salt 
beef, broiled fire hot with capsicum, and sprin- 
kled with lemon jnice,— I contrived to place 
myself on deck. Our other negroes now be- 
gan to grope their way upon deck ; and salt 
fish and grog soon produced a happy change 
upon them. ‘The joke and the laugh went 
round ; and they rallied each other upon the 
comical figure they had cut during the parox- 
ysms of sea sickness. 

The island of Trinidad is about ninety 
miles long and fifty broad; but it has never 
been very accurately surveyed. This isisnd 
derives its name from the three mountains 
which are discerned at the distance of thir- 


teen leagues, to the south east; they are of 


considerable height, compared with any other 
ground in the neighbourhood, and are conse- 
quently conspicuous. They are of the secon- 
dary formation. The island was discovered 
by Columbus, mm his third voyage to the new 
world, in 1498. In March 1595, Trinidad 
was visited by Sir Waiter Raleigh, who after 
reducing the defences of the island, took pos- 
session of it in the name of his sovereign.— 
Trinidad was taken by the French in 1676; 
and in 1797 it was recovered by the British, 
under General Sir Ralph Abercrombie; and 
added to England by the treaty of Amiens. 
Considerable knowledge of the currents is 
required, to make the island of 'T'rinidad : for 
otherwise, vessels are liable to be swept by 
the current to the Spanish Main. There is 
a very strong current from the south east—in 
the strait between the south coast oi’ the 
island, and the continent of South America; 
through which it sets into the Gulf of Paria. 
Another current sets along the north coast, 
tending to the south, on the south-east coast 
vo: Cumana or Paria. 1 need scarcely say, 
that these conflicting currents occasion a con- 
stant agitation of the sea. It was from these 
circumstances that Columbus named the pas- 
sages through which these currents set— 
Boccas de Drago, or Dragon’s Mouths. We 
had the advantage of both wind and current; 
and entered the Bocca Grande, passing close 
to the small island of Chacachacarreo. There 
are other channels; the Bocca de Navios, or 
Ship’s Passage: the Bocca de Huevws, oF 
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Egg Passage; and the Bocca de Monos, or etly as I could have wished, upon the beauti- 
Ape’s Passage. As we entered the Bocca ful panorama around us. The coast of South 
del Drago, the scene became exceedingly ani-| America was quite distinct; and the beanty 
mated and beautiful; the Guif of Paria being|of the little islands in the Gulf was height- 
studded with small islands, rising perperdicu-|ened by the rich foliage of the trees,—all of 
larly out of the water, and which might, from/them of the freshest greeu, in consequence of 
the tine verdure which covers them, be well/ the rains. 

called Emerald Isles. ‘This gulf is assmooth| The outline of Trinidad, however, does not 
as glass, but muddy, as it is at all times, par-|in my opinion at all equal St. Vincent; which 
ticularly during the rainy season wiica had |in the bolder features, far surpassesit. Yet it 
now set in; the water ts then of a dirty red-|is not wanting in beauty; and those who 
dish hue, occasioned by the waters of the} have ever looked at the print of Loch Lomond 
great river Oronoco, which enters the Atlan-| in Dr. Garnett’s Tour through Scotland, may 
tic, by many mouths, opposite to the island of | form some idea of the lout ensemble in minia- 
Trinidad. lture of the Gulf ot Paria. 

We now neared tie land, so that the hous-| About five, p. m., we anchored off Port d’ 
es and cultivation became visible; and as! Espagne, or Port of Spain, as it is usually 
every minute the objects we gazed upon as- lealled. 'T’ xe town is low, so that on ship-boara 
sumed more and more distinctness, our people) we could see nothing of it. The Harbour- 
were as much interested as we were; and! Master iinmediately came on board, and being 
when at‘ length the amazingly fine plantain! satisfied that we had all been vaccinated, gave 
trees, and rich provision-grounds caught their} us permission to land—a permission which in 
eye, there was one simultaneous burst of joy,|'Trinidad is necessary. A young gentleman, 
and “tank you, massa, bring me to so fine a/ resident at the house of the late Chief’ Judge 
country; me be good mgger to you all the|soon came off in a boat, and took all our fami- 
days of our life, for bringing us here.” ly on shore, where we found Mr. Warner’s 

“ Fine easy sa:ling here,” said sailor ‘Tom, | carriage in waiting for us, to convey us up to 
as he surveyed the smooth guif of Paria,! Belmont--a short distance from Port of Spain. 
where he looked forward to the commence-|The sight of a nies English carriage, with 
ment of a new era in his nautical life. servants whose appearance and address be- 

One elderly negro woman, of great natural} spoke something very diflerent from St. Vin- 
intelligence—a native African, seemed if pos-| cent, was the first thing that struck me as in- 
sible more delighted than any of them. I/dicative of a more polished state of society 
asked her if this was at all like her own!than that [ had left behind. The contrast soon 
country 2 “Me own country, misses! no,|became still strouger, as we drove through a 
no: me own country shew noting like dat,—|town particularly clean, and as regularly 
‘tis better den de Charaib country.” This} built as the new town of Edinburgh. It was 
was the greatest pussible compiiment a St.|now past six; and in that climate the transi- 
Vincent negro could pay to ‘Trinidad ; for|tion from the brightest day to night is almost 
they consider justly, that the Charaib country | immediate: and childish as it may seem, the 
of St. Vincent is the land of milk and honey.! gas lights, and the appearance of good, well- 

The next question was, “ Massa, can you) lighted shops, quite put us all in spirits. Our 
shew us the plantation a we go to!” This) young Spanish friend took great pleasure, as 
was impossible : but they were quite satisfied} we drove along in calling our attention to the 
when Massa assured them, that -Laurel-Hill| different objects likely to please us; and he 
produced as fine provisions as any they now |seemed, as he well might be, proud to shew 
saw; and that there was. plenty of Jand for|/us how well-regulated a town Port of Spain 
them;—* and massa, we'll see massa W. and! was, compared with Kingstown in St. Vincent. 
misses too.” In fact they resembled a band|Nevertheléss, as Cowper says, “ God made 
of children, set out on a party of pleasure af-|the country, and man the town ;” and town, 
ter being released from school, whose loquaci-| however beautiful, could never give birth to 
ty knows no bounds. such feelings as I experienced, when I first 

How fervently do 1 wish, that those who|saw the Charaib country of St. Vincent, with 
passed the Act forbidding the removal of ne-| its lofty voleanic mountains. 
groes from a worn-out island toa fertile and} We had a steep pull up to Belmont, the re- 
abundant one, could have witnessed the scenc|sidence of the Chief Justice. The very first 
[did that day; nor was ita scene of highly|glimpse I caught of Mr. Warner, impressed 
excited expectations, to be speedily destroyed! me with the most delightful presentiment of 
bya reality; on the contrary, time only made|the happiness it must be to live under the 
all our people the more thankful for the re-|roof of one, whose every feature bore the 
moval from an estate in St. Vincent, where) impress of worth and amiable feeling. Mrs. 
the soil was so very inferior to the rich pro-| Warner I had formerly had the happiness of 
ductive island of Trinidad. knowing in Scotland, and I need scarcely say, 

In the midst of all the noise and boisterous| how pleased we were to find that the promise 
fun of the negroes, | could hardly look so qui-| we had made in Edinburgh, to meet if possi- 
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ble in Trinidad, had not proved to be a dream. 
There was a happy meeting too of the little 
children; who, though they at first looked 
strange to each other, soon made the honse 
resound with their joyous bursts of laughter 
and mirth, 

Belmont-house was old, and required repair- 
ing, but it was nevertheless far superior to 
any thing I had seen in the West Indies. It 
was surrounded by a neat-and tasteful shrub- 
bery, with those beautiful clematuses so abun- 
dant in the West Indies. 
the roof, and many other singular et ceteras 
about the house, would have seemed strange 
enough to me, had 1 not been already pretty 
familiar with these peculiarities, by my resi- 
dence in St. Vincent. Mr. C. was anxious 
that our people should be landed and sent to 
Laurel-Hill. Immediately after breakfast 
next morning therefore our young Spanish 
friend accompanied him for this purpose. I 
was not present, but 1 understood that they 
were all happy and cheerful,and delighted that 
they were about to see their new plantation. 

Arrangements had been made in Trinidad, 
previous to the arrival of our people, and all 
the old settled negroes, many of whom had 
spare room, received the new comers with 
great willingness and hospitality. I had now 
leisure to survey the view trom Belmont, 
which was truly magnificent. The eleva- 
tions behind the house were sutticient to con- 
fer great beauty, though not subiimity, upon 
wood,—the gigantic size, and broad foliage ot 
the landscape; but the magnificence of the 
the trees which filled the valleys and clothed 
the hills, gave a new and striking charac- 
ter to the scene. From one of the windows 
there was an extensive view of the coast of 
South America, and of the calinand emerald- 
studded eulf that bathes these tropical climes. 
St. Anne’s, the residence of his excellency 
Sir R. J. Woodterd, the then governor of 
Trinidad, was a pretty object, too, as seen 
froin Beimont. It lay rather ina low situa- 
tion, in the valley of St. Anne’s; but those 
who understand these matters better than 1 
do, consider such a situation in ‘l'rinidad su- 
perior in po_nt of health to one more elevated; 
which, it is said, catches the floating miasma 
during the ramy season. ‘There is a drive, 
an alameda, at Port of Spain, called the great 
and lesser circle, and which might be called 
the Ilyde Park of Trinidad. All new com- 
ersare conducted there : and there we, of 
course, repaired during the evening after our 
arrival, as soon as the heat had somewhat 
abated. ‘This promenade originated, and was 
planned and executed by Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford ; whose public spirit knew no bounds, 
where the guod of the colony or comiort of 
the inhabitants was concerned. Here we 
found all the population of the town and its 
environs enjoying themselves; and here one 
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singularly varied and many-coloured popy)y. 
tion of this colony ; which, trom its long coy. 
nexion with Spain, its vicinity to the Soy 
American continent, and its extensive {iy. 
eign trade, can boast a more varied population 
than most of the British West India colonies 
{ had no idea that I should see so great a nu, 
ber of private carriages, and of equestrians. 
The carriages were full of ladies, and wer 
all open ; and most of the females, L  shoy\j 
have remarked, were well dressed. Many o 
them, indeed, had a good deal of style’ iy 
their appearance. 

Nothing is more striking to a stranger jy 
Trinidad than the extreme regularity with 
which all public business is conducted, ayd 
the excellent regulations in force, in all tha 
regards the internal economy of the colony: 
and this example has had its influence on the 
society generally, where it always seemed 
to me that the uses and economy ot time were 
most thoroughly understood. I hesitate not 
to ascribe these results to the influence and 
example of Sir Ralph Woodford, than whom 
no man ever existed better qualified for the 
government of a colony. 

It is a thousand pities that the governors of 
colonies should not be more frequently taken 
from civil and legal offices, rather than from 
the army and navy : those are most honoura- 
ble professions ; but it ought to be recollected, 
that the first principle inculcated in each of 
them is absolute obedience : and as the young 
officer rises in rank, he learns by degrees to 
exercise absolute command. Right or wrong, 
to obey is the first duty of a soldier ; and such 
an education seems little fitted to produce, in 
after life, a sufficiently deliberative cliaracter 
for a civil governor. 

A few days afier our arrival in ‘irinidad, 
we went to Laurel-[lill, tosee the negroes.— 
They were already at work, and quite in sp 
its; quizzing the ‘Trinidad husbandry as iar 
inferior to St. Vincent. A great. ball 
been given by the Laurel-Hiil negroes, as | 
compliment to the St. Vincent people; aud 








may, at all times, have a coup d’eil of the 


the young black ‘i'rinidad dandies were spu't- 
ing their best clothes and address, to gain Wie 
smiles and the favours of the young St. \ i 
cent belles. | was informed, the only aly 
in this grand gala, was the envy excited 1 
the breasts of the young Trinidad negresses; 
who feit not a little annoyed at seeing tr 
St. Vincent new comers preferred to them # 
partners. It is a trite saying, that human h- 
ture is everywhere alike; and nowhere is Ui! 
truth more often forced upon our observatio! 
than in living among a negro population. 
Of the many novelties of Trinidad, the 
black ants are among the soonest to mike 
themseives known; and among the least agret- 
able of acquaintances. it was but the fm 
night of our arrival that as Mr. C, was step: 
ping into bed, he was attacked by an innu- 
merable host of these small black ants; an¢ 
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in the course of a few minutes he was cover- 
edfrom head to foot. Upon examining the 
ped, it was full of them—the floor and walls 
of the house were completely covered ; and 
ina state of desperation from their stings, 
Mr. C. was obliged to leave the chamber to 
the enemy, and fly undressed, to same rooms 
erected at a short distance from where Mr. 
W. was sleeping. Here it was not until af- 
tera fierce and long ercounter that theqgne- 
my was forced to retreat for that night. 

‘These ants are small, and in colour very 
black: their bite is attended with considerable 
irritation. Besides this small ant, there is a 
larger kind, still more unceremonious and 
more formidable as visitors. The large 
ants think nothing of taking forcible posses- 
sion of a whole house, and fairly driving out 
its inmates. 

On my first arrival in Trinidad, before set- 
ling on the estate, I took advantage of the 
interval to see something of the country, and 
had soon explored most of the charining val- 
leys that lie within the reach of an excursion 
from Portof Spain. The valley of Diego 
Martin is exceedingly beautiful, and within 
aneasy drive of the town. It is throughout 
wel! cultivated ; and studded with the resi- 
dences of the planters, and with negro houses 
in abundance. Diego Martin is, however, 
far inferior to the valley of Maraval: a beau- 
tiful and most crystal stream runs through 
it—a most agreeable neighbourhood in a trop- 
ical climate. Groves of fruit trees, laden 
with their treasures ; and forest trees of no- 
ble growth, cover all the banks and ridges ; 
while the elegant cocoa-nut branches waving 
in the light breeze, like gigantic ostrich feath- 
ers, and shewing at times, underneath, their 
silvery tent, contrast finely with the darker 
foliage around, and with the deep sky of a 
tropical climate. 

{ found Marval not only c¢ ol, but abso- 
lately cold,--so completely were the sun’s 
raysexcluded from it. But it was a damp 
unpleasant cold, there was a sensation of chill- 
ness induced, that made you feel, not only 
that the sun’s rays were then absent from 
the valley, but that the sun had never shone 
there. Ishould doubt, with all its beauty, 
whether Maravai would be a desirable place 
tolive in. Vegetation is here gigantic. This 
toowas my first introduction to a real grove 
of noble orange trees. The oranges were 
hanging on the boughs, as thickly clustering 
as any apples | have ever seen. ‘They were 
ofa pale pea-green; and my first impulse was 
to pull down a bough of the tree to help my- 
self, but little did I wot who were the in- 
mates of that tree. Before almost I was con- 
scious of touching an orange, | was covered 
from head to foot with chasseur ants. There 
was but one remedy : Mrs. Warner called one 
ofthe men servants, who tore hastily some 
switches from the brushwood; and I was 





obliged to submit to rather a rough scourging. 
1 was shockingly stung; and moreover, many 
of the insects continued their assaults all the 
way home. The ant is black, and about the 
fourth of an inch long. 

Shortly after my arrival in Trinidad, I paid 
a visit to the market of Port of Spain.—- 
The early morning hour is the most favourable 
for visiting it; and the following details, are 
the results of that, and of many subsequent 
visits. The butcher market is exceedingly 
neat and commodious; but the market for fish 
excels in convenience, beauty, and regulari- 
ty, anything of the sort | ever saw: when I 
say that it is even far superior to that of Pe- 
ter’s Port, in the island of Guernsey, | pay it 
only afair compliment. The tide comes in 
every day,and washes the whole site : in fact 
the market is held over the sea, the slabs are 
all of marble, the scales and weights accurate- 
ly clean; and the prices are under wise and 
strict regulations. The supply is abund- 
ant, and for the West Indies not unreasonable. 

But before going into details regarding the 
market, it will be better to mention the cur- 
rent coin of Trinid&d, and its value in sterling 
money.—The Spanish gold doubloon, a very 
handsome coin, is worth Sl. currency; six- 
teen dollars. The gold joe is worth 31. 6s. 
currency, and values from 1/. 10s. to 11. 17s. 
sterling; but it is seldom worth more than 14. 
Ls. sterling, varying of course according to 
the rate of exchange. The Spanish round 
dollar values ten shillings currency: about four 
shillings and sixpence sterling, or four shil- 
lings and four pence, according tothe exchange. 
The ring dollar has a cirenlar piece of silver 
punche@ out of the middie; the piece taken 
out is of Me value of one shilling currency; 
so that the ring dollar is nine shillings cur- 
rency---being one shilling currency less in 
value than the round or Spanish dollar.—- 
There are also Spanish half, and quarter dol- 
lars. The silver bit piece is worth about four- 
pence sterling; and a half bit piece of silver, 
twopence. This was the sinallest current 
coin in Trinidad, while I was there; no cop- 
per being then in use. ‘To one arriving from 
St. Vincent, the beef of Trinidad is quite a 
treat ; nevertheless, Trinidad beef would ent 
a sorry figure in any English, or even Scotch 
market. The niutton and lamb of Port of 
Spain, I thought inferior in point of flavour to 
that of St. Vincent. 

[am not able to Sy certainly what is the 
price of beef, mutton, and lamb, in Port of 
Spain; for I cannot find any note in my pos- 
session of the exact price per lb. My house- 
keeping did not begin until I left Belmont; 
and at Laurel-hill we were thoroughly sup- 
plied from the negroes’ stock, and from our 
own; so that Il only once sent to market in 
the space of twenty months; and then the 
charge was made for the round of beef, with- 
out mentioning the number of lbs. But I think 
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beef, mutton, and lamb, sold for from three to;dilloes and the prickly pear. This pear, fror, 
four and four bits and a half per 1b. of sixteen|its peculiarly cool pulp, is a great favourite 
ounces. In every thing else, | can state the|and is very wholesome; and with sappidilloes 
exact price, from a reference to my accounts, |are sold about three for a bit. 
having kept a daily detail of every article of| ‘Tho guava of Trinidad is very inferior tp 
expenditure. that of St. Vincent; besides, it 1s hardly pos 
Pork, of superior quality, was bought, either) sible to get one quite free from worms, | ‘['j 
in the market, or in the country from the}custard apple also is sndject to this defec, 
negroes belonging to the different estates, at; The Trinidad mango abounds everywhere: 
two bits per lb, A fowl, ready for use, at six | but @saw none to compare with those of the 
shillings and sixperce currency. | ‘There was} Botanic Garden in St. Vincent. The Trinidad 
a law by which it was optional to purchase | orange is, however, most delicious; as are 
live poultry by weight, if one so inclined. But also many of the plums—all indigenous to the 
the negroes so deceived by feeding the fowl / island. Were grafting tried, Lam convinces 
previous to weighing, that I preferred paying} the truit would be much improved; the stone 
the price I mention, and getting a good ar-|is at present uniformly too large in proportion 
ticle. The Peons, that is, the free native|to the pulp. The following is a pretty accy. 
Spaniards, rear multitudes of lean poultry; rate calendar of the fruits of Trinidad for the 
and they do not pley the same tricks in sell-! year. January, produces sappidilloes, poine- 
ing them by weight that the negroes do.) granates, sour sops, plantains, bananas, papas 
They also sell lean turkeys in the same way. /or papaws. The vegetables are—okros, cap. 
Their fowls are usually of the value of four! s:cums of all kinds, which indeed are common 
shillings and sixpence or five shiliings, cur-|every roonth in the year,—cccoa nuts, which 
rency; and turkeys about I/. 5s. A chicken|are seldom used but for cakes and puddings, 
is sold for a quarter dollar; but if fat and fit) ground down—pigeon or angola peas, sweet 
for use, a chicken is worth from half a ring! potatoes, yams of different sorts, and tanias, 
dollar to three-quarters, according to its size.! February—the vegetable called chicon or 
Five round dollars is the common price of a|christophine comes in, which is already de. 
fat turkey: a pair of fat ducks, three dollars.'scribed in a former part of this work. In 
A fat goose, three doliars to four, according| March, grenadilloes are added to the former 
as they may be plentiful or scarce in the isl- list. April—Java plums, mangoes, maui 
and. <A pork head, according to the size, from | sapoctas, pines of several varieties, the Ota. 
a cut doilar to halfa dollar for a very sound heite gooseberry, Jamaica plums, cerasees, 
one. The feet, half'a cut dollar. But these! and bread fruit. May adds to the list, water 
are the favourite pieces with the negro, and! melons and cashew apples. June is much tlie 
they seldom part with them. |same in its productions; pigeon peas are, 
King fish, or tazac, is reckoned the best fish however, nearly out of season. In July the 
in Trinidad; it 1s excelient,—hand®ome to avacado pear comes in; it is also known by 
the sight, and resembles a salmo¥ in size. the name of the alligator pear—or subaltern’s 
Grouper or vielle, 1s also very good, but harder, | butter, from its inside resembling very yellow 
and is best stewed: cod-fish or mone, snapper fresh butter, both in consistence and colour. 
in poisson, rouge, tony, congor eel or canou-|In August the only new fruit is the yellow 
ver, all sell at one shilling and sixpence cur-| hog plum: the other fruits in season are tlie 
rency per |b., and every other description of mamme-sapotas and avacado pears, Septem- 
small tish at one bit. Few of these, however, ber produces sugar and custard apples, sei 
are very good. Shark and cat-fish are proh-|side grapes, and plenty of Portuguese yams. 
bited being sold. |The fruits and vegetables of October are 
Eggs sell at three for a bit; and when|nearly the same as September; and the only 
scarce I have known them half a bit each. difference in November is the bread fruit be- 
Salt butter, when sold by the pound in Port ing ripe again. December brings in guavas; 
of Spain market, is three quarters to sometimes. and that most excellent and useful produc: 
a Spanish dollar per |b. I never saw or heard tion, sorrel. “This plant has a succulent stalk, 
of fresh butter for sale. and grows from three to four feet high. There 
It would be impossible to enumerate the jis a blossom, not unlike the common English 
prices of the vegetable$ and fruits; but as a!columbine. There are two varieties, white 
general remark it may be'Sstated, that a toler-jand red. The blossoms, when slightly fer- 
ably sized dish of any common vegetable in}mented, produce a delightful beverage, of 
season, is never under two bits; and that the|stewed with sugar make tarts or jam. All 
rarer vegetables are dearer. English peas the orange and lemon tribe; shaddocks ané 
cost a round dollar for a small dish. A fine forbidden fruit; plantains and bananas, may 
large pine in season may be had for from two|be had every inonth in the year; but they 
to three or four bits. A large shadock the|abound most from April to September. Mous- 
same. Forbidden fruit, half a bit each :|tain cabbage is always in season, and is a most 
oranges, two to three bits per dozen. The/jdelicious vegetable. In showery weather. 
other fruits are all cheap; excepting sappi-| English peas will always do well; but the 
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marrow-fat pea does not suit the climate so 
well as the different species of dwarf peas ; 
particularly that kind known in England by 
the name of the early nimble tailor. Carrots, 
turnips, and English cabbage are very scarce 
and dear; and have a stunted look. Asparagus 
thrives pretty well; and I believe sometimes 
may be had at market; also artichokes, Jeru- 
salem artichokes, the love-apple or tomata, 
and the two edible species of the egg plant— 
the one of which is a greenish white, the 
other a purple; they are sold in Trinidad un- 
der the name of the boulangois. 

Cucumbers, melons, and gourds of all kinds 
are abundant and cheap. Lettuce, radishes, 
and cress, are not so good as in England, and 
are dearer. Onions will not grow to any 
tolerable size; plenty come from Madeira, 
but they are expensive. Parsley and celery 
are also dear and scarce. 
the country are excellent, abundant, and 
cheap, particularly the Lima bean. Milk is 
a quarter dollar a quart bottle. 

Besides all these natural productions dis- 
played for sale in the market, a great variety 
of cakes and pastry is always exhibited, but it 
isnot Inviting; ginger beer, mobee, and orgeat 
are always plentiful, and generally excellent. 

To the youthful appetite, the Trinidad mar- 
ket is very attractive : for there are numerous 
bottles of comfits, sweetmeats of all kinds, and 
coloured papers of comforts, which all little 
Trinidad masters and misses know well, un- 
der the name of dragee. ‘There are no seats 
for the sellers of fruit, vegetables, or other 
wares—some bring a chair or a stool; but 
many are seated on the grass, in the open 
area where the market is held. The first 
time I walked through the market of Port of 
Spain, it struck me as a very animated scene, 
The gaudy and many-coloured handkerchiets, 
on the heads of the coloured and negro wo- 
men, gave great life to the picture; and the 
diversity of tongues spoken, bewildered as 
much as it astonished me. There might be 
heard, the languages and dialects of English, 
Scotch, Irish, French, Spaniards, Dutch, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Chinese, and Turks. The na- 
tives of Britain and Spain predominate, and 
next the French,—a sufficiently motley popu- 
lation, without reckoning the coloured and 
negro population, free or slave, African, In- 
dian, or creole. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Public institutions and buildings--Fiduca- 
tion and seminaries—Island militia— 
Churches—Couris of law and public b.- 
dies—Shopping—Excellent police regu- 
lations —Curanage— The pitch lake. 


Berore settling on our estate, we devoted a 
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few mornings to an inspection of Port of Spain, 
its public buildings, mstitutions, &c. We 
were accompanied by Sir Ralph Woodford and 
Chief Justice Warner in our preregrinations, 
His Excellency called my attention to the 
beauty of freestone, with which the gaol is 
built, adding “it comes from the county of 
Fife.” I felt as | can hardly describe, when 
I learned that it was even from my father’s 
quarry at Callilou in Fifeshire: it seemed 
itke meeting an old friend. ‘The prisoners in 
the gaol were all exceedingly clean, and quite 
as comfortable as prisoners ought to be; and 
there was, what would render it no tempta- 
tion to commit crime in order to get free 
lodging and clothing,—a tread mill; and all 
prisoners in health worked at it, according to 
their age and strength. His excellency, Mr. 
Warner, Mr. C., and another of our party, 
tried the effect of it. The exertion seemed 
to be fearful; they did not prolong their dance 
above a minute or two, and even with this it 
produced profuse perspiration. It may well 
be doubted whether this punishment be judi- 
cious ina tropical climate. There was not 
many prisoners in gaol; and the colony was 
then prospering, in the best sense of the word. 
The working popniation, whether free or 
otherwise, seemed contented, and wonderfully 
industrious; if we take into account their 
constitutional dislike to labeur. Still there 
was even then, a general complaint that free 
labourers could not be induced to work above 
a day or two with regularity. 

While we remained at Belmont, before set- 
tling at Laurel, there was a good deal of 
visiting and gaiety; and among otier visitors 
at Belmoat, | was particularly pleased by a 
Spanish gentleman, Don Antonio Gomez. I 
am not quite certain, but Lrather think L was 
told he was a native of the Spanish Main. I 
mention this gentleman, from the circum- 
stance of our having ‘entered into conversa- 
tion concerning the Caraccas; and because 
he was the sole instance of any one, with 
whom I ever conversed upon the subject of 
making sugar by free labour, who “expressed 
the least hope upon the subject. He did not 
speak like an enthusiast ; but like an extreme- 
ly liberal well-informed man, hoping that 
at some future period this most desirable ob- 
ject might be effected. I knew Mr. Gomez 
to be a Roman Catholic; and | cannot help 
mentioning, as a proof of that gentleman’s 
liberality, that he had a sonat Harrow school. 
Mr. Gomez had travelled through England 
‘and Scotland with Sir Ralph Woodford, and 
‘he had not forgotten the beauties of Dunkeld, 
‘and the clearness of the Scotch rivers and 
‘brooks. His hospitable reception at the late 
Duke of Athol’s, he spoke of with great plea- 
\sure; and perhaps if this ever meets the eye 
lof Mr. Gomez, he may feel some satisfaction 
iin knowing, that when [ was at Castle-Mona, 


| Isle of Mann, in 1830, his name was not for- 
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gotten by the excellent members of the Athol 
tamily then resident there, 

The national school of Trinidad is, among 
other places, well worth a visit. We were 
unfortunate in the time we visited it ;—the 
children were just about being dismissed, and 
many of the junior classes had broken up. 
But we heard several boys, from six to eight, 
read English with great propriety ; and their 
writing and ciphering were adwwireable for 
their age. This establishment promised very 
fair indecd, and | believe it has gone on well 
ever since. ‘The pupils amounted to nearly 
180: upwards of 100 could write. 

There are in Trinidad several seminaries 
for the education of young gentlemen and 
ladies; and more than one of a highly respec- 
table character: there are also good private 
teachers—in particular, a professor of music, 
M. Wiames, who has great musical genius, 
and whose style must be said to be brilliant. 
Such schools and such teachers are a great 
blessing to those who cannot send their chil- 
dren to Europe for education; and | heard 
that several young ladies, who had been 
wholly educated in Trinidad, were consider- 
ed, in point of both the useful and agreeable, 
quite equal to those who had been in Europe. 
While upon this subject, I may mention that 
I had demonstration of the proficiency of Tri- 
nidad taught musicians. In the evening, at 
Government-house, where we had dined (and 
where by the by I did not, as in St. Vincent, 
see the wine bottles disappear through the 
windows; but where, on the contrary, every 
thing was in excellent style). 1 listened to 
some most masterly vocal performances; par- 
ticularly the choicest morsels of the Ltalian 
masters, by a lady who had been wholly 
taught in Trinidad. 

There was some talk of a militia review, 
while we were at Belmont; but the provok- 
ingly showery weather prevented the show ; 
which was regretted, | dare say, as much by 
those who would have made the show, as by 
those who would have seen it. But although 
I did not witness the militia en masse, [ saw 
them frequently en detail; and must not 
therefore omit telling what excellent, well 
disciplined troops they are, as | have been 
told,—and also naming the different corps, 
just to give the reader some idea of the for- 
midable strength of the militia force in this 
colony. There are, then:—the royal Trini- 
dad light dragoons—St. Anne’s hussars—roy- 
al Trinidad artillery—royal Trinidad battal- 
ion—loval Trinidad batta!ion—sea fencibles— 
royal invalid corps—military artificers’ com- 
pany—Diego Martin’s chasseurs’ and infan- 
try—Caranage battalion, first and second di- 
visica—St. Joseph’s light cavalry—loyal Tri- 
nida i light infantry battalion—Arima pioneer 
company—St. Joseph’s invalids—first and se- 
cond battalions Couva and Point-Pierre— 
North Nassarima cavalry and infantry—Sa- 


vanna rangers—South Nassarima cavalry and 
infantry. Kvery colonist is liable to serve in the 
militia, Thereare heavy fines for non-attey- 
dance; and a third offence renders the indi- 
vidual, if a private, liable to a trial before a 
regimental court martial; and this court mar- 
tial has the power to pass sentence of fine 
and imprisonment, not exceeding 10. cur- 
rency, and forty-eight hours’ confinement. 
Should a fourth offence occur, any private so 
offending, is liable upon the conviction of a 
court martial to be expelled from the colony— 
his conduct being considered inimical to ‘the 
regulations established for its security ayd 
good order. . 

The Cabildo, or body of magistrates, are a 
public body of great importance in Trinidad, 
‘Their powers are very extensive ; they have 
the management of the funds of the colony, 
and of all regulations relative to internal tax- 
ation. No money can be granted, for any 
purpose whatever, without their consent. The 
governor for the time being is the president. 
There are two alealdes—a perpetual regi- 
dor—seven elective regidors—an acting exe- 
cutor—a syndic procurator—a_ protector of 
slaves, and a secretary and registrar, with a 
treasurer. There is also the commissary of 
population, and surveyor generals’ depart- 
ment, 

There is oneProtestant Episcopalian church 
in Port of Spain, witha rector, and assisting 
officiating minister. The Roman Catholic 
church is under the jurisdiction of a vicar 
apostolic. The Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Gerren was bishop when [ was in Trinidad, 
and | have not heard that there has been any 
change. The vice-patron is his excellency 
the governor for the time being. There is al- 
so an ecclesiastical judge and curate of Port ot 
Spain, and a sacristan mayor. There are 
Catholic curates also, who officiate at four dif- 
ferent stations in the island. How is it that 
the Protestant Episcopalian church of Eng- 
land has not given like practical evidence of 
a desire to carry the knowledge of the pure 
Gospel to the negro population of ‘Trinidad ! 
Had she done her duty to her colonies, con- 
scientiously, in this respect, the field would 
not have been occupied by ignorant, illibera! 
missionaries ; and had such men never found 
footing in our colonies, and the religion of 
the Bible been zealously disseminated, civili- 
zation among all ranks would have spread 
vith a sure and steady pace. Emancipation 
would then have crept on silently and sure- 
ly; for when the mind of man is sufficiently 
advanced to enjoy freedom, no law can keep 
him asiave. All classes of the community, 
under such circumstances, progress alike ; so 
that there is no violent tearing up of any sys- 
tem—no putting in hazard the lives of thou- 
sands, and the stability of property—nothing 
to endanger the possession of the colony by 





the mother country. But I have not yet fin- 
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ished my enumeration of public men, public;most dangerous of all impostors—an ignorant 
buildings, and public institutions; for when and uneducated medical practitioner. There 
| remove to Laurel-Hill, I shall tind too much were eleven licensed surgeons,——subject to 
occupation on the estate and with the ne-|the same laws as the physicians. Several of 
groes, to find leisure to return to these mat-|the physicians had also a surgeon's diploma, 
ters. Pin . A __|to enable them to practise in either branch of 

There is a civil, and also a militia medical their profession. There were tour licensed 
board at Port of Spain; a vaccine institution; apothecaries, and the same number of drug- 
a ne —— and cw aps peed ston F paPoer ny -_ gain a —- in 
building Catholic churches. ere is an es- ‘T'rmidad. akers, also, are licensed. ‘I'he 
tablishment, too, at Bando l’est, for the manu-| price of bread is regulated according to the 
facture of cocoa-nut oil, . The law depart-| price of the barrel of American flour. Bread 
went consists of the 1 ribunal of the Royal is tolerably good, but dearer than in Tngland. 
Andiencia ; the Tribunal of Appeal of Civil, We were now upon the eve of quitting the 
Jurisdiction; Tribunal of Appeal of Criminal hospitable abode ot Chief Justice Warner, to. 
Jurisdiction—in all of which the governor settle at Laurel-Hill; and a few days previ- 
pro tempore, is judge. ‘There are two other}ous | was employed in the necessary toil of 
tribunals,—one for the recovery of debts due|shopping. Money isa bulky commodity in 
to the royal treasury, and another as judge of that country, where dollars form the easiest 
crown lands. There isa court for the trial of medium of exchange; for it is sometimes 
civil matters, called a Complaint Court,— the troublesome to get change for a doubloon. We 
Vice-Admiralty Court,—court for the trial of accordingly had a stout handkerchief full of 
criminal prosecutions, and a court of crimi-|doilars, tied up and laid in the bottom of the 
nal inquiry. When | was in Trinidad there carriage. The shops were substantial and 
were nine licensed advocates practising at the good: and the shopkeepers, whether English, 
bar; and I believe they have since increascd Spanish, or French, invariably civil and ob- 


in number. These are all professional men liging. Clothing of every description [found 
of good education; and some with talents cheaper than in St. Vincent; but very dear 
that would do honour to them in any country. compared to England. Cotton goods at least 
Dr. Llanos and Dr. Garcia, | heard always|twice the price,—a fact rather inconsistent 
spoken of as men of sterling ability;—they with the over production and glut of the for- 
are natives of Spain. Of the English barris-|eign markets, of which we hear so much. 
ters, Mr. Edward Jackson enjoyed the high-| Right glad I was when we reached Bel- 
est reputation. There were only seven soli- mont, at nearly six p. m. Although we had 
licitors, besides public notaries,—a marvel-|rested in the court-house, and actually ate 
ously small allowance, certainly, Let me cakes and oranges, and other good things, in 
not omit to name, as a most useful body, the|so grave a place, yet, to move at all in so hot 
committee for the improvement of roads; and a day, was fatiguing. Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
really the recollection of the roads in St. Vin- meter was 96° in the shade at noon, and usu- 
cent made one bless this department. ally ranged from 88 to 98. In the morning, 
Trinidad is divided into thirty-two divisions, early, we had it as low as 80°, and in the 
or quarters, as they are there called. Every evening sometimes so low as 79. Undoubt- 
quarter has a commandant; and the town of edly Port of Spain must be considered one of 
St. Joseph’s has one distinct from tae quarter the hottest of towns. How the judges and 
of St. Joseph’s. These commandants had|lawyers could breath in a crowded court, with 
originally powers similar to an English jus-|sc low a roof, too, is astonishing. This day, 
tice of peace. In 1825, however, their pow-| which we chanced toselect for shopping, was 
ers were greatly increased, by an order i./intolerable,-—for there was not a breath of air; 
council from Great Britain, and the duties}and an atmosphere in a tropical climate, and 
were thus rendered very difficult and fatigu-|not a breeze to agitate it, is stifling. But, 
ing; occupying the time of those discharging| notwithstanding the heat, | was not displease 
them, almost to the exclusion of private bu-|ed with the day’s occupation. [| saw many 
siness. But the chief hardship consisted in|things | had not seen before,--many streets, 
being compelled to accept office, if appointed|some old and some new, and all were alike 
by the colonial government: nor was there|peculiarly clean. No new houses are allow- 
any remuneration,—not even an allowance/ed to be butt, otherwise than ona plan laid 
for stationary. down by government; the consequence of 
There were also twelve licensed physicians} which is, a neatness and uniformity not to be 
—three or four of whom were from Edin-|surpassed anywhere. Brunswick Square, in 
burgh, and others with continental diplomas.|which Trinity Church is built, was not then 
No man can practice without a license, which |quite finished ; but it is promised to be a fine 
he pays for: an examination for which, if he 
is well educated, he has nothing to fear; and 
if not, the population have recson to thank 
government for preserving them from that 





square. 

Every person in Port of Spain is by law ob 
liged to sweep and keep perfectly clean the 
whole front of their houses, or lot of ground, 
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and every drain is daily washed and kept 
clear. Every house, too, is obliged to be fur- 
nished with a barrel of water in case of fire, 
and there is a heavy penalty for any one who 
transgresses these regulations. There are 
two places where the whole sweepings, &c. 
of the town are ordered to be deposited; so 
that no nuisance of any description ever meets 
the eye. No swine, or goats, are allowed to 
be seen, either in the town or suburbs: any 
person, whether free or not, is permitted to 
kill the animal, if found at large within those 
bounds. ‘The person who kills a hog, is en- 
titled to cut olf, instanter, and carry away 
the head; but half an hour is allowed for the 
owner to claim the body: meanwhile the slay- 
er, generally a negro, is seen watching at a 
convenient distance, and no sooner is the half- 
hour expired, than he pounces on the body of 
the pig, and drags it away with him, which 
he is entitled by usage to do. Dogs are under 
the same law as to the right of killing; be- 
sides a fine of LO. currency upon the owner. 
Every owner of a dog must have it licensed : 
and it must be secured, during the day, with 
a collar round its neck, with its owner’s name: 
by neglect of this, a penalty is incurred of 
251. currency. 

With such excellent laws, not only made 
but enforced, it is not to be wondered at that 
strangers are struck by the general aspect of 
Port of Spain. 

We were now in the middle of the rainy 
season: I heard of no fevers—-no sickness, 
beyond what must always exist in such a pop- 
ulation, which, by the census, taken ten years 
ago, was—whites, 3341 ; coloured,13,392; In- 
dians, 893; slave population, 23,227; Chinese 
20; making in all, a population of 40,873.— 
Since that period, however, the population 
has doubtless changed much, both in its ag- 
gregate and detail. [ may here state that I 
never recollect of any five years and a half 
passing in Europe, without some epidemic 
sufficiently general to excite alarm; but in 
all that time,I neither saw nor heard any- 
thing ot the kind in either St. Vincent or 
Trinidad. ‘The opening up of new land in 
the neighbourhood of swamps, must always 
be prejudicial to the constitution in any coun- 
sy, and doubly so in a tropical climate: but 
when the land is cieared, aud the industry of 
* man and civilization are actively at work, | 
have every reason to think a tropical climate 
as healthy as any other. Some prudence is 
requisite, as to exposure to the sun, and dews 
at night; but the prudence necessary, in a 
cold climate, as regards cold, and sudden 
changes of temperature, are quite as trying 
and frequent; although we think less of those 
risks in England, because our early habits 
make us accustomed to them. 

We drove out one day towards Caranage ; 
where the Spaniards burnt their fleet, when 





the British landed under General Sir Ralph 
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Abercrombie in 1797. It is a low, swampy 
spot; and no European could live there,— 
‘There were huts here and taere, occupied by 
free negroes, who cultivate vegetables tor 
inarket; and strange to say, I was informed 
that their health does not sufier in the least 
trom the miasma, although one hut in_ parti- 
cular | remarked was erected ajmost in a 
marsh. I know not how long before this a 
white family who had lost nearly their all by 
misfortune, and who had no home to shelter 
thein, offered to rent a house which had been 
bnilt long ago, and was considered untenable 
from the miasma by which it was surrounded, 
They were to have it for a mere trifle: and 
as house-rent is ruinously expensive in the 
West Indies, they were fain to risk even their 
health, rather than rent an abode they could 
not honestly see their way in paying for.— 
There was a gentleman, his wife, and two or 
three children. His wife was attacked ina 
few days after they went to the spot, and ina 
week or two he was the sole survivor; bro- 
ken-hearted before, and doubly so now, he 
died a few days afterwards. We passed the 
house ; it"was shut up, and all was ruin and 
rank dark green vegetation around. [| saw 
one or two rather poor looking coloured peo- 
ple straggling about; but they did not appear 
unhealthy. 

I need scarcely tell the reader that the Pitch 
Lake is one of the most curious objects in 
Trinidad. The usual plan is to go down the 
Gu!f of Paria, thirty miles, to Point La Braye. 
This headland is about eighty feet above the 
level of the sea; and about two miles in length 
and breadth. My daughter paid a visit to the 
pitch lake, and made some drawings of it, but 
as the journal of a learned doctor cannot but 
be more valuable than the diary of a young 
lady, I shall make no apology for transer:bing 
the short notice of this phenomenon by Dr. 
Nugent, of tie island of Antigua.—‘* We 
landed onthe southern side of Point La Braye, 
at the plantation of M. Vessigny. As the 
boat drew near the shore, 1] was struck with 
the appearance of a rocky bluff, or small pro- 
montory of a reddish brown colour, very diffe- 
rent from the pitch which I had expected to 
find on the whole shore. Upon examining 
this spot, I found it composed of a substance 
corresponding to the porcelain jasper— gene- 
rally of a red colour where it had been expos 
ed to the weather, but of light slate blue in 
the interior. Itis a very hard stone, witi a 
conchoidal fracture—some degree of lustre, 
and is perfectly opaque, even at the edges.— 
In some places, from the action of the arr, it 
was of a reddish or yellowish brown; and an 
earthy appearance. We ascended the bill, 
which was entirely composed of this rock, up 
to the plantation; where we procured a negro 
guide, who conducted us through a wood 
about three quarters of a mile. We now 
perceived a strong sulphurous and pitchy 
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smell, like that of burning coal, and soon af- 
ter had a viewof the lake, which at first sight 
seemed to be an expanse of still water, fre- 
quently interrupted by clumps of dwarf trees 
and islets of rushes and shrubs; but upon a 
nearer approach we found it to be in reality 
an extensive plain of mineral pitch, with fre- 
quent crevices, and chasis filled with water. 
{he singularity of the scene was eltogether 
so great, that 1t was some time before L could 
recover from my surprise so as to investigate 
itminutely. The surface of the lake is of the 
colour of ashes, and at this season was not pol- 
ished or smooth so as to be slippery ; the hard- 
ness or Consistency was such as to bear any 
weight; and it was not adhesive, though it 
partially received the impression of the foot; 
it bore us without any tremulous motion what- 
ever, and several head of cattle were brows- 
ing on it in perfectsecurity. Inthe dry season 
however, the surface is much more yielding, 
and must be ina state approaching to fluidity 
as is shewn by pieces of recent wood and oth- 
er substances being enveloped in it. Even 
large branches of trees which were a foot 
above the level, had in some way become en- 
veloped in the bituminous matter. The in- 
terstices are very numerous, ramifying and 
joining in every direction ; and in the wet 
season being filled with water, present the on- 
ly obstacle to walking over the surface.— 
These cavities are generally deep in propor- 
tion to their width ; some being only a few 
inches in depth, others several feet, and many 
almost unfathomable: the water inthem is 
good, and uncontaminated by the pitch; the 
people of the neighbourhood derive their sup- 
ply from this source, and refresh themselves 
by bathing in it. Fish, we caught there par- 
ticularly a very good species of mullet. ‘The 
arrangement of the chasms is very singular: 
the sides, which of course are formed of the 
pitch, are invariably shelving from the surface 
sas nearly to meet at the bottom, but then 
they bulge out toward each other, with a con- 
siderable degree of convexity. This may be 
supposed to arise from the tendency in the 
pitch slowly to coalesce, whenever softened 
by the intensity of the sun’s rays. These 
crevices are known occcasionally to close up 
entirely, and we saw many seams from this 
canse. How these crevices originate it may 
not be so easy to explain. One of our party 
suggested that the whole mass of pitch might 
be supported by the water which made its way 
through accidental rents, but in the solid state 
its of greater specific gravity than water for 
several solid bits thrown into one of the pools 
immediately sunk. 

“The lake (I call it so because I think the 
common name appropriate enough) contains 
many islets covered with long grass and 
shrubs, which are the haunts of birds of the 
most beautiful plumage, as the pools are of 
“aipe and plover. Alligators are alsu said to 
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abound here, but it was not our lot to encoun- 
ter any of these animals. 

“It is not easy to state the precise extent 
of this great collection of pitch, the line be- 
tween it and the neighbouring soil is not al- 
ways well defined, and indeed it appears to 
form the sub-strataum of the surrounding tract 
of land. We may say, however, that it is 
bounded on the north and west sides by the 
sea, on the south by the rocky eminence of 
porcelain jasper before mentioned, and on the 
east by the usual argillaceous soil of the coun- 
try ; the main body may perhaps be estimat- 
ed at three miles in circumference; the depth 
cannot be ascertained, and no subjacent rock 
or soil can be discovered. Where the bitu- 
men is slightly covered by soil, there are plan- 
tations of cassara, (or cassada, as it is fre- 
queutly spelt), plantains, and pine apples, the 
last of which grow with luxuriance and attain 
to great perfection. ‘There are three or four 
French and one English sugar estate in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Our opinions of the 
soil did not however coincide with that of 
Mr. Anderson, who in the account he gave 
some years ago thought it very fertile. It is 
worthy of remark, that the main body of the 
pitch, which may property be called the lake, 
is situated higher than the adjoining land and 
that you descend by a gentle slope to the sea, 
where the pitch is much contaminated by the 
sand of the beach. 

“ During the dry season, as I have before 
remarked, this pitch is much softened, so that 
different bodies have been known slowly to 
sink into it; and if a quantity be cut out, the 
cavity left will be shortly filled up; and I 
have heard it related, that when the Spani- 
ards undertook formerly to prepare the pitch 
for useful purposes, and had imprudently er- 
ected their cauldrons on the very lake, they, 
completely sank in the course of a night, so as 
to defeat their intention. Numberless proofs 
are given of its being in this softened state: 
the negro hoses of the vicinage, for instance 
built by driving posts in the earth, frequently 
are twisted or sunk on one side. In many 
places it seems actually to have overflown 
like lava, and presents the wrinkled appear- 
ance which a/sluggish substance would exhib- 
it in motion. This substance is generally 
thought to be the asphaltum of naturalists ; in 
different spots, however, it presents different 
appearances. In some parts it is black, with 
splintering conchoidal tractures of considera- 
ble specific gravity, with little or no lustre, 
resembling particular kinds of coal, and so 
hard as to require a severe blow of the ham- 
mer to detach or break it; in other parts, it is 
so much softer, as to allow one to cut out a 
piece in any form with a spade or hatchet ; 
and in the interior is vesicular and oily; this 
is the character of by far the greater portion 
of the whole mass. In one place it bubbles 
up in a perfectly fluid state, so that you may 
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take it up in a cup: and I am informed, that 
in one of the neighbonring plantations, there 
is a spot where it is of a bright colour, shin- 
ing transparent and brittle, like bottle glass in 
resin. ‘The odour in ali these instances is 
strong, and like that ofa combination of pitch 
and sulphur. No sulphur, however, is to be 
perceived any where ; but from the strong ex- 
halation of that substance, and the affinity 
which is known to exist between it and the 
fluid bitumens, much is no doubt contained in 
a state of combination: a bit of the pitch 
melts in the candle like sealing wax, and 
burns with a light flame, which is extinguish- 
ed whenever it is removed, and on cooling 
the bitumen hardens again. [rom this pro- 
perty it is sufficiently evident, that this sub- 
stance may be applied to many useful purpos- 
es, and accordingly, it is universally used in 
the country wherever pitch is required ; and 
the reports of the naval officers who have 
tried it, are favourable to its more general 
adoption. It is requisite merely to prepare it 
with a proportion of oil, tallow, or common 
tar, to give it a sufficient degree of fluidity. 
In this puint of view, this lake is of great na- 
tional importance, and more especially to a 
great maritime power. 


“Tt is indeed singular that the attention of 


government should not have been more forci- 
bly directed to a subject of such magnitude ; 
the attempts that have been hitherto made to 
render it extensively useful, have for the most 
part been only feeble and injudicious, and 
have corisequently proved abortive. This 
vast collection of bitumen might in all preba- 
bility afford an inexhaustible supply of an es- 
sential article of naval stores, and being situ- 
ated on the margin of the sea, could be brought 
and shipped with little inconvenience or ex- 
pense. It would, however, be great injustice 
‘to Sir Alexander Cochrane not to state expli- 
citly that he has at various times, during his 
long command on the Leeward Island station, 
taken considerable pains to insure a proper 
and fair trial of this mineral production, for 
the highly important purposes, for which it is 
generally believed to be capable. But whe- 
ther it has arisen from certain perverse occur- 
rences, or from the prejudices of the me- 
chanical superintendents of the colonial dock- 
yards, or as some have pretended, from an 
absolute unfitness of the substance in ques- 
tion, the views of the gallant admiral have 
I believe been invariably thwarted and his 
exertions rendered altogether fruitless. 

“T was at Antigua in 1809, when a trans- 
port arrived laden with this pitch, for the use 
of the dock-yard at English Harbour; it had 
evidently been hastily collected, with little 
care or zeal from the beach, and was of course 
much contaminated with sand and other for- 
eign substances. The best way probably 
would be to have it properly prepared on the 
spot, and brought to the state in which it may 
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be serviceable, previously to its exportation, 
I have frequently seen it used for the bottoins 
of small vessels, for which it is particular, 
well adapted, as it preserves them from the 
numerous tribe of worms so abundant in tro. 
pical countries. ‘There seems indeed no rea. 
son why it should not, whea duly prepare; 
and attenuated, be made applicable to al] the 
purposes of the petroleum of Zante, a we!| 
known article of commerce in the Adriatic: 
or that of the district of Burmah in India. 
where 400,000 hogsheads are said to be co). 
lected annually.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The cigar of Trinidad. Society. Negro 
effrontery. Dishonesly. Slave laws in 
Trinidad. Partial manumission. — De- 
parture for Laurel-Hill estate. Approach 
and arrival. Description of tie resi- 
dence. 


Noruine used to annoy us more of an eve- 
ning at Belmont, than an insect known in 
‘Trinidad by the name of the cigar; it is evi- 
dently a species of locust. An engraving in 
the sixth vol. of the Library of Entertaming 
Knowledge, page 251, very nearly resembles 
it; but neither in that, nor any other work, 
have I seen an accurate description of the 
cigar of Trinidad, It is of a lightish brown 
colour, from an inch and half to two inches 
long, with perfectly transparent lace-looking 
wings, of a delicate texture. Every evening, 
almost as soon as we sat down to dinner, tle 
insect settled on some tree or shrnb close to 
the house, and began a sort of rattling whistle, 
or rather a ringing, chirping sound,—tirst ve- 
ry weak, and then louder; this he repeats 
three times, the last time the loudest, when 
suddenly a complete band of choristers be 
gin—at first not very loud, but swelling out 
and increasing, to the effectual stoppage of all 
conversation, and even making it impossible 
whiie it lasts, for the servants to hear one 
word that is said to them. It is exeessively 
ridiculous to see all at a stand during the 
time this deafening noise continues, whic! 
is generally about two or three minutes.— 
There is then a dead silence for perhaps five 
minutes, and just as the ear begins go recove! 
from the deafening concert, a second act 
begins; and so it goes on, sometimes until 
nine p. m. 
Nature is altogether more gigantic in Trin- 
idad than in St. Vincent. The cockroaches 
are of extraordinary size, and during the eve- 
ning, are extremely troublesome, flying #bou', 
dashing against the lamps and shades of the 
candles with great force, and occasionally 
slapping one most unceremoniously on the 
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er, and more tormenting than those of St. 
Vincent. 
merous near town, did great execution ; and 
altogether, the nervous sensation as regards 
reptiles and insects is kept in a more lively 
state of excitement in ‘T'rinidad. 
ning an enormous crassand got into the room 
while we were at dinner, and made no small 
disturbance, the gentlemen happened to be 
dining out, and | believe we cut rather a lu- 
dicrous figure, as we all jumped up on the 
seats of our chairs to avoid the unpleasant in- 
truder. 

| had now been about a mouth in Trinidad ; 
and was already forced to admit, that the so- 
ciety of Port of Spain was greatly superior 
to that of St. Vincent, and the style of enter- 
tainment, &c, very different. 
this was, the superiority of the servants ; but 
let it be well! understood that I speak of the 
town only, and not of the country. 

Mentioning this difference one day, to the 
Chief Justice, he related to me, in corrobora- 
tion of my opinion, a circumstance that had 
happened at St. Vincent before he settled in 
Trinidad, There was a-dinner given by a 
club, to the ladies in Kingstown. ‘They di- 
ned upon the green in tents; the Governor 
proposed after dinner, that the cold turkeys, 
fywls and hams, &c., should be taken to the 
nearest gentleman’s house, and that they 
should adjourn there and give the ladics a 
dance. ‘The nearest house happened to be 
Mr. Warner’s, who was then a barrister in 
St. Vincent’s. Mrs. W. took the trouble of 
seeing the arrangements made for supper; 
and one negro boy was left in the upper gal- 
lery, where it was laid out, to take care of it. 
After the dancing had ended, the party went 
up to supper,—but alas! supper there was 
none: every article had disappeared ; noth- 
ing was left but a few empty platters. Eve- 
ry inquiry was made; but of course that clev- 
er personage, Mr. Nobody, or Jumbee, was 
the thief. Next morning, an old faithful ser- 
vant of Mr. Warner’s, found the bones of the 
feast scattered there and here all through a 
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One eve-|as table cloth.” 
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the head servant next day, how he could do 


The sand-flies, though not very nu-|such a thing, as she had given him a table 


cloth; he edmitted that he had received it, 
but he said that he saw some sheets lying be- 
side it, and, “he know, he tink sheet as good 
The fact was, the serv- 
unt was offended at something, and on all 
these occasions such modes of retaliation are 
common, 

Trinidad negroes are quite as dishonest as 
they are in St. Vincent, and I think have as 
little shame on being convicted. I recollect 
one day, at Beimont, upon our return from a 
drive, one of our party missed a handkerchief. 
The carriage was searched, but it was not to 
be found ; the servants who had atended us 
were asked if they had seen it,—and the 


One cause of| young lady to whom it belonged was about to 


put up quietly with her loss, when a very 
faithful temale negro servant, who had nursed 
all the children of the family, walked away, 
saying, “ I'll get it.” She returned in afew 
ininutes with it, “ Where did you find it!” 
said], “ Misses, me put me hand in L’s. 
pocket, [ knowed very well who'd have it.” 
There was a lad of about fifteen, in a family 
| knew, who persisted he found gold joes un- 
der a tree, and that he believed the tree 
* growed’em.” The old Spanish law, which 
had never been altered up to the period of 
my being in Trinidad, though it may per- 
haps now be changed, was a much milder 
code as regarded master and slave, than that 
ofany English colony. It is but fair however 
to state, that though the laws of St. Vincent 
were not so mild, yet the inclination of the 
masters of slaves rendered it of little conse- 
quence to them, for the receiving of slave ey- 
idence under proper limitations was as_prac- 
tically followed up in St. Vincent, as if it had 
been the legal code of the island. In Trini- 
dad there was even then, a positive law, that 
every slave upon paying his own price at a 
fair valuation, might if he chose immediately 
claim his freedom. Now this was an excel- 
lent law, because independently altogether of 
justice, it constituted an incitement to the 


neighbouring cane-piece ; the fragments of|slaveto work with industry: that is, if he 


the dishes, also, were found; for they had lit- 
erally tossed the supper dishes and all, over 
the windows into this cane-piece. This was 
rather a daring piece of impudence ; but the 
lesser kinds of impudence, as I have already 
remarked, are commgn wherever there are 
hegro servants. 
thin any set of people I ever saw, a species 
of annoyance which, though it is impossible 
hot to see that the act has been premeditated, 
yet can be passed off so well as a mistake, 


happened to have any wish for freedom,—a 
wish by the way, I never heard of in St. Vin- 
cent, unless by the term free, be understood 
Sree time, with all the allowances of a slave. 
The gieatest boon that could be conferred on 
a St. Vincent slave, was to let him remain a 


Negroes understand better|slave with all his allowances: his grounds, 


house, clothing, &c. and have his own time 
free. Many good and attached negroes in 
St. Vincent had this favour bestowed upon 
them; and they judged very wisely, for it ena- 


that you have not the power of even giving|bled them to get rapidly rich, and at the saine 


them a reproof for it. 


As an example: a la-| time in sickness or old age, they had a sure 


dy, who had a large ceremonious party at| provision for themselves. 


supper, was rather shocked when she took 
her seat at the head of her table, to finda shect 
upon it instead of a table cloth. She asked 


In Port of Spain, it may be advantageous 
for a domestic slave to free himself; because 
no servant in town can make so much money 
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as if he were free, and either rented or 

sessed, in right of his wife (a slave) a piece 
of land. ‘The return for the most trifling 
labour on land m ‘Trinidad is so great, owing 
to the richness of the soil, that I know of no 
situation, free or slave, in town, that can bring 
the same income as the cultivation of vege- 
tables and fruit. But when I was in Trinidad, 
it was customary (though [ am not sure, but 
rather think it was not law,) that a slave 
might come to his master, and paying a cer- 
tain part of his purchase money, and agreeing 
at a future period to pay the remainder, pro- 
mise :o many days in the week tv serve his 
master, or at all events so much time, until 
he had paid him all. But no sooner was this 
partial freedom secured, than the master was 
completely in their power, for there was no 
getting them to work the time promised to 
the master,—though they worked for them- 
selves: and thus the master was cheated out 
of both the remaining work and money pro- 
mised. {conceive it completely false kind- 
ness in a master to pass over such conduct as 
this. Ifa master cannot afford to give liberty 
to his slave (no uncommon case, because if he 
did he must after be unable to meet his en- 
gagements,) surely in such circumstances he 
ought to have had some way through the law, 
if not of forcing the negro to labour—for | 


believe that to be impossible—at least of 


punishing him, for the sake of deterring oth- 
ers. Many such instances of dishonesty 
came under my notice: nothing is more de. 
trimental to the well-being of society than 
carelessness as to the performance of a pro- 
mise; and as the negroes, generally speak- 
ing, are strict enough in exacting the perfor- 
mance of one in their favour, such conduct is 
owing not to ignorance, but toa deliberate 
want of honesty. 

I had now become very anxious to see our 
future abode. I had anticipated a good deal 
of difficuity ; but on the other hand, I was 
very enthusiastic as to the much greater op- 
portunity I should have of doing good to the 


negroes upon my estate in the retirement of 


the country, than I could hope to effect in 
town. Not that I considered, even indepen- 
dently of the personal pleasure | had receiv- 
ed, that my time had been altogether misspent 
at Belmont. lL had seena good deal of the 
general society of the town and its vicinity, 
and there are many useful lessons in this 
world, which can only be gained by mixing 
in it. 

We set out for Laurel Hill on a very 
charming morning, accompanied by the judge. 
Passing through part of the town. we soon 
got on the road to St. Josephs; which con- 
tinues excellent as far as St. Josephs, seven 
miles from Port of Spain. In some places it 
resembled an English road, but then there 
were continual peeps of cane pieces; and the 
palm, cocoa nut, orange, and lime trees, dis- 
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sipated the illusion. Mr. C. pointed out to 
me, soon after leaving town, the place wherp 
he had been on guard, when the Spanish 
governor was bronght in to the British jp 
1797; and he also shewed us where the 
treasure was found when he was sent to Jook 
for it, with Captain Rhind and a brother 
lieutenant, with a company of the 53d regi- 
ment. An Irishman of the name of Malony, 
a baker in St. Josephs, who bore no good-wi| 
to the Spaniards, shewed them tl.e plantations 
where the treasure was buried, and they 
brought some wagon-loads of dollars into 
Port of Spain. The dollars were ultimately 
returned to the Spanish government. After 
passing St. Josephs, on a rising ground, to 
the left, the roads became rather deep from 
the heavy rains we had had; we passed 
several estates, and some neat looking hous. 
es. The house of El Dorado IL. struck me 
as a very Erglish-looking place, and ey- 
tremely beautiful. The view at the ford of 
Tacariqua river, is decidedly English scenery; 
and such as know the river ‘T'eme, at the 
village of Bransford, in Worcestershire, wil! 
find a strong resemblance. We now passed 
Paradise estate, and soon after turned up the 
avenue to Latrel-Hill. 

Those who fancy a fine trim English 
avenue toa West Indian estate, will be in 
most cases wofully disappointed. There can- 
not be a better specimen than this, of the 
great difference there is between telling the 
truth, and yet not telling the whole truth. | 
might with the utmost correctness say we 
drove along an avenue nearly three quarters 
of a mile in length, witha lime fence on 
either side, and lime trees at short intervals; 
some in blossom, others with green fruit, and 
some loaded with their yellow treasures. 
This would read well; but indeed, with all 
the deductions which the telling of the whole 
truth will make, it was very beautiful,—but 
still, it was an avenue nearly in a state of 
nature : the fences sometimes thick, some- 
times thin; at times high, and in other places 
all broken down. The road was grown over 
with grass, and the deep ruts of the sugar- 
cart wheels rendered skilful driving absolute- 
ly necessary : many a juicy lime we crushed 
in driving up; and [ could not help thinking 
what the good folks of Glasgow would have 
given for such, to aid them in the manulac- 
ture of their favourite punch. 

At the end of the avenue the ground rose 
suddenly into a little hill, upon which were 
two small wooden houses, such as West [n- 
dia planters are well enough contented with; 
but to the European, they seem at first un- 
couth abodes. We had a small dining room, 
and another room to which we ascended by 4 
few steps, as a drawing room; a bed-cham- 
ber, and dressing room entering from It, with 
aseparate entrance also. About fifty feet 
off, there were two bed rooms—a largcs' an 
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asmaller; and a light closet, which served 
asa store for medicines, &c. for the negrves. 
The houses rested upon wooden posts, rather 
more than two feet from the ground ; a good 
preventive against damp, but serving also as 
a shelter for snakes, and all sorts of reptiles, 
There was also a small gallery in front of the 
left-hand house. A cellar at the end of the 
one house, and a store-room and servants’ 
pantry at the end of the other, with a kitchen 
near It; but a separate onilding, as it is al- 
ways in the West Indies ve 

hese houses were like the greater num- 
ber in the West Indies, with open rafters, 
and no glass windows,—only a wooden shut- 
ter, pushed up during the day by a long stick, 
toadmitair and light; and shut at night, by 
withdrawing the stick, and putting in a hook 
to an eye attached to the ledge of the window- 
frame. Latterly we had glass put in the 
windward windows; before that improve- 
ment, if it rained heavy, we had only the 
choice between darkness and suffocation, or 
else, having al] the floor of the room delug- 
ed. These are a few of the luxuries of a 
planter’s life, which seem not to be known 
in Britain. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


Description of the Laurel-Hill estate—Sce- 
nery and views— Trees and hirds— Orders 
in counctl—Drivers—Instruction of the 
children on the estate; and some detail 
of their progress— Negro curiosity. 


I was nevertheless well pleased by the as- 
pect of our future home. Those who have 
a eye for the beauties of nature, will not 
miss a fine house, when they have such a 
prospect to rest the eye upon as | had. There 
was a noble hog-plum tree in front of the 
house, some fifty feet high; it branched out 
in great beauty, and there was stil some fruit 
upon it, though now the middle of September. 
The fruit is a bright yellow, like the English 
magnum bonum, irregular, elongated, and 
fully an inch long. The stone is large, that 
the pulp in which it is enclosed is very sma!l, 
and compared with the stone, is out of al! 
proportion: this remark applies to all the 
plum tribe of the West Indies. The flavour 
svery delightful ; but no doubt a skilful hor- 
tculturist might improve it. Hog-plum trees 
abound in T'rinidad, and wherever this is the 
case, there are plenty of wild boars,—an ex- 
tellent specics of game. 


The view from the house in front was, for 
t land view, very extensive: there was a 
good deal of cultivation, and beyond that a 
dark thick forest, many parts of which I un- 
derstood had never been trodden by the foot 
fman. The landscape terminated by the 
Mountain of Tumana to the south-east: this 
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mountain is generally the refuge of run-a- 
way negroes. 

‘The pasture for the cattle of the estate 

yas one of the most lovely objects; it com- 
menced at the foot of the hill, and I could 
hardly believe it possible that the hand of man 
had had nothing to do with the arrangement 
of the majestic trees that rose here and there ; 
some single, others grouped in the most per- 
fect style of pisturesque beauty—a little clear 
stream ran across the pasture. ‘This is always 
an ornament in any country in such a scene, 
but it is doubly enviable in a tropical climate. 

On one side of the pasture were the negro 
houses. ‘I'wo rows of wattled mud cottages, 
white-washed and thatched, with cane tops; 
very similar in external appearance to the cot- 
tages all over Devonshire, only they have no 
such chimneys as are common in England. 
There were some fine almond trees, in the 
road between the negro houses, which afford- 
ed them shade during the heat of the day. 

The works for the manufactory of the su- 
gar and rum, were at the foot of the hill, to 
tue right of the house: the hill sloped gradu- 
ally down to the river—an inconsiderable one 
indeed, but quite sufficient even then for many 
useful purposes ; it was beautifully clear, and 
some fine plantains and bananas grew on the 
banks of it. There wasa pretty cottage by 
the water side to be occupied by the water- 
men: it luoked as white as snow, when con- 
trasted with the deep green line of wood, 
which rose to a great height, and served as the 
boundary between the Laurel-Hill and the 
Paradise estates, 

To the north, or back of the house, the 
ground rose gently; and gradually became 
more abrupt—one height rising above another, 
covered with brushwood, and numerous fine 
forest trees. There was a winding path, 
which even the fear of snakes and wild boars 
could not deter one from exploring, and which 
resembled exceedingly some of the lovely 
wild scenery of Hawthorn-den, near the vil- 
lage of Roslyn, in Sectland: and in this di- 
rection something that might almost be called 
a mountain, terminated our view. This moun- 
tain was covered with impervious wood, ex- 
cepting an angular portion near the top, which 
was an open natural savannah, and which 
bore a crop of tall rank grass, such as is com- 
mon to tropical countries. This had a singu- 
lar and fine effect. 

In fact, as regarded nature, the place was 
a perfect paradise of beauty. But the canes 
were in a sad state; and every thing required 
the hand of industrious man; and the difficul- 
ty was, where to begin reform, where there 
seemed hardly anything fit to remain as it 
was, 

There was something too within doors that 
promised well for a leisure hour, for Mr. War- 
ner had kindly left a number of books—a 
great luxury ina ees” where it is so diffi- 
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cult to procure them; these, added to our 
own stock, made us very independent. 

A great many negroes came up to see us 
the day of our arrival; others delayed till the 
ensuing day; but by that time, all had paid 
their compliments to us, excepting two old 
women who were too feeble to walk up the 
hill. To these I subsequently paid many a 
visit. 

I was glad to find my piano forte in safety, 
after a drive of fourteen miles in a cart; it 
however required tuning, so that we spent 
our evening in chatting over the events of the 
day. Inadverting to the Irish baker who 
discovered where the Spanish treasure was 
buried, the Judge informed me he had made 
himself the hero of a most ludicrous scene: 
«“'T'wo gentlemen of St. Josephs had inten- 
tionally annoyed and vexed him, and a quar- 
rel_ensued,——Malony vowing vengeance 
against them. He hada hut in the moun- 
tains, whether he occasionally retired for re- 
creation, These gentlemen going out upon an 
excursion to see that part of the island, lost 
their way, and were in danger of starving. 
Seeing at last to their great delight, some- 
thing like a human habitation, they approach- 
ed it, and asked if they could get any thing 
to eat or drink, as they were in a state of 
great exhaustion: imagine their feelings, 
when they were answered in the affirmative 
with the greatest civility, by their old enemy 
Malony. Starvation, however, conquered 
pride, and they were fain to accept the offer 
of a dinner. In the meantime Malony, to 
complete the farce, begged them to come in 
and rest, and have a little rum and water, 
while dinner was being cooked. Dinner at 
length made its appearance : it was an excel- 
lent ragout, and not only looked well, but 
tasted admirably. The travellers, delighted 
and refreshed thanked Malony gratefully for 
his attentions; and added, ‘whenever you 
come to town, you wil] make our house your 
home.’ Malony heard them very quietly, 
and looking at them archly said, ‘Indeed, 
gentlemen, you need not be thanking me _ so 
much, may be you don’t know what you've 
had for dinner?’ So saving, he turned round 
the door on its hinges, exhibiting to the 

rateful travellers the skin of an immense 
yellow, full-grown monkey. They did not 
dare to remonstrate :—probably Malony gave 
the only thing he had to bestow; though 
no doubt, lrish humourand a spice of revenge 
had made him not over-scrupulous about the 
matter.” 

Next morning, the first, after our arrival, 
I arose at break of day to enjoy the cool fresh 
air of the country. I was more than ever 
struck by the beauty of the line of wood on 
the Paradise estate: the trees were exceed- 
ingly lofty, and literally festooned from top to 
bottom by wile vines; thus fastening the 
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presenting the most gay and brilliant asser. 
blage of blossoms, varying from every shade 
of pink and purple to the purest white. — 
These blossoms are larger, but very similar 


in size and form, to the convolvolus-major of 


Great Britain,x—some of these vines run up 
as high as fifty feet. 

On one side of the house, and close to it, 
wasa very large Pois Doux tree: it has a pa- 
pilionaceous purple blossom, rather small, and 
bears not very large pods, with small brown- 
ish-black peas, enclosed in a sort of white 
cotton-loohing pulp, which is very sweet,— 
Children are fond of sucking it, and it is per- 
fectly harmless; but to birds it is a great at- 
traction,—they open the shell and pick out 
the pulp, but evidently do not eat the seeds, 
as they are found lying under the tree. Ey- 
ery morning this tree was literally like an 
aviary, so full was it of birds of all shapes, 
hues, and sizes. Many were exceedingly 
beautiful in their plumage; but the parrots, 
gay as they look, make a horrible chattering, 
and are far from being agreeable companions. 
One of the prettiest birds is the Louis D’or,— 
thus called because it is of so peculiarly a 
bright golden colour. There were many 
beautiful birds of different shades of purple 
and blue; but one I observed more particu- 
larly, of a bright light blue, which looked ve- 
ty gay, perched on the same bough witha 
Louis D’or. 

Few of these lovely creatures had any note: 
the Quw’est que dit, indeed, repeats something 
very like those words distinctly enough; and 
I never could learn any other name for this 
bird. But after all, the handsomest shape and 
the gayest plumage are poor compeusations for 
the melodious song of birds; and how one’s 
heart would have bounded, could one have 
heard the note of a blackbird, or a sweet 
Scotch mavis! 

There was one thing we could not admire ; 
and that was the sand-flies, which had done 
such havoc on the younger members of the 
family, that it was quite distressing to see 
them. We allsufféred severely; but nothing 
compared with the children, who, in a few 
days, had their faces so swollen, that a stran- 
ger would have supposed they were labouring 
under confluent smallpox; and at last their 
ancles and feet were in such a state that they 
could not walk. ‘This attack did not subside 
for some weeks; and though for the future 
nothing so severe occurred as this first season- 
ing, still the sand-fly 1s at all times a most 
tormenting annoyance, and is so small that no 
mosquito-curtain protects you. 

The musquitoes were abundant and active, 
but you may, by great care at night, exclude 
the greater number of them, though not al- 
ways all; and one persevering fellow will 
keep singing, and eluding al] your efforts at 
destroying him, until, in despair you yield to 





branches of the different trees together, and 


fatigue and sleep; when he instantly begins 
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to feast upon you, and you rise next morning 
worn out with these pests of a tropical cli- 
mate. 

The order in council for the improvement 
of the slaves of Trinidad had been some time 
in force. ‘The driver is neither more nor less 
than an upper servant, promoted to the situa- 
tion of superintendant over the negroes who 
are employed in field labour, He 1s selected 
from the others for his superior intelligence, 
and his general knowledge of the culture of 
the cane; his own character, too, is necessa- 
rily taken into the account, as the common 
field negro looks up to the driver as an exam- 
ple in every point of view; and he has always 
numbers to watch him, and report any false 
step he may make. ‘They reply to him with 
the addition of Sir, which custom also obtains 
from the field negro to head tradesmen and 
boiler-men; and their wives and daughters 
have precedence next tothe driver’s wife and 
family. 

The driver in Trinicad merely superintends 
and points out where they are wreag, and en- 
deavours to keep up some order and regulari- 
ty. “The driver” isa name obnoxious to Bri- 
tish ears, and I think it would have been good 
policy had the colonists never employed such 
aterm. The black overseer would have been 


a better designation, because Britons natu- 
rally associate a driver, with the idea ofa 
man driving cattle toa fair with a whip.— 


Now, in point of fact, the driver is no driver ; 
for he precedes, and does not follow the ne- 
groes to their work,—which if he drove them, 
he must do. In Trinidad he carries neither 
stick, whip, nor other such emblem of his of- 
fice: he stands behind them at work, precise- 
lyin the same way as a foreman does in Eng- 
land, and a grieve in Scotland. If they are 
incorrigible, he can report them to the white 
overseer,—and he again to the master,—or he 
may, and often does, report direct to the mas- 
ter: this plan was always followed at Laurel 
Hill. The driver has no power to punish in 
any way, whether by corporal punishment or 
confinement: his power is restricted to what 
[ have already mentioned, and is exactly that 
of a farmer in England, or ofa grieve in Scot- 
land. A white, or free overseer, might legal- 
ly order corporal punishment; but this could 
not take place without another free person 
being present, nur could any punishment ex- 
ceed twenty-five stripes. 

If any slave considered himself aggrieved, 
either as regarded punishment or any thing 
else, he had aright to apply to the comman- 
dant of the quarter, or to the protector of; 
slaves, whichever he might prefer. Every 
negro had one day in the week to work his 
provision-grounds. ‘There was a market eve- 
ty Sunday, closed however at tena. m., and a 
market every Thursday,—-in order, as far as 
possible, to check by degrees the fondness for 
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abolition,—a blessed change, which has been 
eftiected in Trinidad, and also in St. Vincent. 
I never saw any of the white population who 
did not deplore the Sunday market: they were 
suffering from the error, nay the sin, of their 
ancestors, who hac ever permitted such an ar- 
rangement,—and which, when once establish- 
ed, although only by custom, is not so easily 
stopped as some people imagine. 

The colonists were placed in more difficul- 
ty on this subject than people at home can well 
understand, for Jet it be recollected that in 








Sunday markets, and to lead finally to their 


Port of Spain, meat killed however late on 
Saturday, would be totally unfit for use on 
Sunday; and even in England, during the 
mackarel season, where in many places it is a 
harvest for the poor, it is permitted to be sold 
before church hours,--and however some peo- 
ple may disapprove of this, | cannot help 
thinking that where there is so much suffer- 
ing from the high price of provisions, and 
when Providence at one particular season 
sends a supply, it is our duty to let the poor 
have the full benefit of it, and not to allow 
wholsome food to be wasted because it is Sun- 
day. Such is the heat in Port of Spain, at 
some seasons, that fish caught in the morning 
are uniit for use by the dinner hour, which is 
necessarily about seven. Business goes on 
steadily until four, and often five, p. m., and 
by the time that a drive or ride for the pres- 
ervation of health is over, it is nearly seven. 
There isa weekly tarket at St. Josephs, and 
at the village of Arima, which is six miles to 
the eastward of Laurel Hill. There are also 
down the coast, the small towns of San Fer- 
nando de Naparima and St Juan de Aricagua, 
and several other small villages throughout 
the island, where the negroes dispose of their 
surplus produce. I believe there was a little 
ebullition of feeling on the part of the slave 
population, when the Sunday market was 
abolished, but government was quite right to 
persist in it; it was an intolerable nuisance to 
every one who had a spark of Christian feel- 
ing. I often talked to the negroes on this 
subject; and their sole ground of real objec- 
tion was, that they did not like dressing in all 
their “grandee buckra clothes” (as they call 
their holiday dress) twice a week--that is, 
Sunday and week-day also,--and all negroes 
like to go smart to market. There are ne- 
groes who go to market not very tidy in their 
appearance; but then these are generally not 
the best characters. I uniformly remarked, 
that good negroes never liked to go to market 
without being a little dandyish in their cos- 
tume. 

We thought it prudent not to interfere the 
first Sunday we were in the country; but to 
wait until we saw what where the habits of 
the people. We were fourteen miles from 
any Protestant church,—a distance that ren- 
dered our going quite out of the question, and 
especially in that climate. Mr. C., told the 
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people he would read the morning service at 
eleven, and would be happy to see them at- 
tend, as there was room enough for them in 
the gallery of the house. ‘They had, imore 
than once, attended very decorously to tle 
Judge reading the morning service, when he 
had passed a Sunday on the estate, previous 
toour arrival. But rapid changes were then 
accomplished in the character of the negro. 
The alterations enforced by the orders in 
council, had been too sudden for the mind of 
almost the best and most intelligent negro.— 
They were possessed with the idea, that the 
master was no longer at liberty even to advise 
them, although that advice was given in the 
kindest and most disinterested manner. We 
read the service at the hour appointed, and 
not one attended. With the children of the 
estate, we viewed the matter in a different 
light, and ordered them to come up in the 
evening about seven. I[ think we mustered 
fifteen, from the age of about five to sixteen 
years. Some of these were my old pupils. 1 
found all the Laurel-Hill children at once 
readily answered all the ordinary questions 
which were put to them: they had more or 
less been in the Roman Catholic chapel at 
Arima. What shall we say of the apathy of 
the Protestant church of England, when we 
find the negroes who attend the Roman Cath- 
olic chapel, always so much better informed 
than those left by the Episcopalian church to 
glean an uncertain instruction! Some of 
these children crossed themselves when they 
answered who the Saviour was; and also 
when I put the question. But I did not con- 
fuse their ideas by putting a stop to what they 
had been taught to consider right, and what, 
in their present state of knowledge, was im- 
material. Ofa Holy Spirit it might be said 
they had no idea,—their only notion of a spirit 
was confined to the word spirit—* a spirit, 
or Jumbee, the Devil;” so that we had not 
only to teach, but to unteach—a still more 
difficult task. The Catholic children could 
all say the Lord’s Prayer, and the Belief, as 
they called it. 

As I know of no catechism, quite so well 
adapted as it ought to be, for the first instruc- 
tion of negroes, I took my own plan; which 
was to relate the simple story of the creation 
of the world; of man—of his state when in- 
nocent, and how he fell from it, and was dri- 
ven by God out of the garden of Eden. I re- 
lated this twice ; simply and slowly, in their 
patois ; and as I went on, I paused and asked 
them if they “savey” what I said, (compre- 
hended me) ; and if not, to stop me and ask 
questions; which I assured them I liked very 
much. Ispoke kindly and cheerfully to them. 
One fine lad about fourteen, Laurel-Hill J—k, 
said, “ Misses if I’d been Eve, I'd kill a 
snake dead.” They were all alive to what ] 
told them, and interested in it; and to give 
some incitement, | promised them I would 
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show them some pictures of what I had told 
them, if they answered well to-morrow even- 
ing: and that I expected them up every 
night. The following evening my little pupils 
returned, full of anxiety to say well; and to 
see the pictures. ‘They answered very intel- 
ligently ; and from their answers, they had 
evidently given their understanding to the 
work. One of the St. Vincent boys, who had 
declined learning to read ; and whom, it was 
impossible to instruct in any way, so sulky 
was he and so averse to apply; ail at once 
changed, and became the most steady, atten- 
tive pupil [ had, excepting Laurel-Hill J--k. 
There was not a great difference in their 
ages, and they were then both house boys, and 
consequently always together. It was very 
interesting to see these two lads watching 
with eager countenances, when a question was 
asked, to see whether his companion could 
answer or not, that he might have the pleasure 
of doing so, | arranged them in a class; and 
they took up the plan without any aifficulty: 
but I told them no unfairness would be per- 
mitted—no speaking before their turn—no 
whispering to a favourite——nosigns whatever ; 
and every one so offending, should be instantly 
placed at the bottom of the class. I thought 
such regulations might be useful in teaching 
them a little self control ; and I was strict to 
the very letter of the law. I told them I re- 
collected my promise of showing them the 
pictures, and I took this favourable moment of 
teaching them what a promise meant. They 
had done what I required, in answering cor- 
rectly ; and of course I was bound to keep my 
promise to them. I showed them, in Mrs 
Trimmer’s little Scripture prints, those appli- 
cable to the story of the preceding evening, 
and they were exceedingly pleased. | then 
proceeded to explain the state of man after 
his fall; and the remedy for his helplessness 
provided by God ; and i promised the little 
classes, that if they answered well the follow- 
ing evening, I would tell them a story. The 
next evening came, the answers were quick 
and intelligent, and after some farther instruc- 
tion, they all with one consent said, * pow, 
misses, the tory.” So squatting themselves 
down in a half circle, with open eyes and 
mouths, I read to them, with those omissions 
and alterations which I knew to be necessary 
for their comprehending it, Miss Edgeworth = 
story of the “honest boy and the thief.” It 
that excellent authoress could have peeped 
across the Atlantic, at the little animated 
circle of happy faces of those negro children; 
she would have had her reward. ‘To proceed 
with these details would of course be tedious, 
but I may state generally, that the children 
became tolerably well informed upon the con- 
tents of the Bible; the stories gleaned cee 
which, read and explained, greatly apirge 
them; and by means of which many of the 
Scripture truths may be advantageously €X- 
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plained and illustrated. I cannot but enter- 
tain a hope that these agreeable Jabours have 
left behind them some results, 

After some time I offered, as a favour, to 
teach any to read who chose it; but I deter- 
mined never to press this: because I am 


satisfied, however desirable the knowledge of 


reading may be, thata great deal of good may 
be done without reading. ‘Three or four ac- 
cepted the offer—but this appeared dry work 
to them; and | must honestly confess, that 
hardly any progress was made. As I had of- 
ten taught little children, and was rather fond 
of the employment, I cannot but believe that 
my want of success was owing to the natural 
indisposition of the negro to apply, except 
when there is a very lively excitement of the 
mind. I endeavoured to produce this excite- 
ment, by telling them what a blessing it would 
be to them to read the book of God for them- 
selves, and all the beautiful stories I had told 
them, and to find them all true; but even this 
had tittle or no effect, for the answer used al- 
ways to be, ** Misses, you no speak lie, me 
savey dat well,” ‘ Misses always keep pro- 
mise to a we.” 

I then shifted my tactics, and pointed out 
to them, that reading would make them 
clever; and that they would rise in the world, 
and be as they term it, “a head man.” But 
I made so little progress in my attempt, that 
it is not worth reporting. Some few indeed 
could spell out their words, but those who 
read with great difficulty are not much the 
wiser; the attention is absoi bed on the letters, 
not in attending to the sense. Mental arith- 
metic they made progress in; and used to 
correct each other, and take places with great 
spirit. 

They were often in the habit of asking 
questions about “ home,” as they all call Great 
Britain, and were exceedingly disappointed 
when [ told them I had never seen massa 
King George; and were not satisfied until they 
found that their own massa had seen him fre- 
quently. Laurel-Hil] J—k, was quite pleased 
when he heard that massa King George was 
avery tall handsome massa. ‘“ Massa, do he 
tand so,” said, he drawing himself up and ris- 
ing on tip toee—looking as he imagined, “ every 
inch a king.” The quickness of this boy’s 
memory was astonishing. His father’s name 
happened to be Hector; and sometimes in 
jest, Dr. C. used, when J—k came into the 
room, to repeat the lines upon Hector and 
Andromache. The lad one day looking very 
full of meaning, said, “me can say so too, 
massa,” and he began to spout the lines in the 
exact manner the doctor had done. It is true 
he could not finish the quotation, but such 
anecdotes prove there is no want of quickness 
ina negro. Nevertheless there is a restless- 
ness, an impatience of steady application, and 
a dislike to every species of knowledge, where 
the outset is dry, that 1 never found in any 





European in any rank of life, or under any 
circumstances. 

Some singular notions I feund among the 
negroes, which it was next to impossible to 
eradicate; but they were generally harmless. 
Among others, I found the Trinidad negroes, 
young and old, with few exceptions, thought 
that when God made the world, he shook the 
earth from off his hands into the water, and 
that made the West Indies. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The vine gang on an estate. Little runa- 
ways. Deception. Punishment of negro 
girls by their mother. Infant habits.— 
Court martial socalled. Negro Jealousy. 


Ir is the custom for all children in Trinidad, 
from four years of age upwards, to enter what 
is called the “ vine gang ;” that is, they pick 
here and there among the fences and cane 
pieces, wild vines for the sheep, under the 
inspection of some trusty elderly temale negro. 
They continue under this regulation until 
eight or nine; when, at the season for weed- 
ing the young canes, they get a hoe put into 
their hands proportioned to their size. This 
work is performed by them infinitely better 
than by grown people. ‘The children work at 
first only three hours a-day with the hoe, and 
that not withont intermission; the rest of the 
day they pick wild vines with their old com- 
rades, As they get older and stronger they 
work more and more with the hoe; and when 
at sixteen, they are considered fit for the com- 
mon field duty. 

This, however, is uniiormly regulated by 
the health and strength of the individual ; and 
it must be borne in mind, that sixteen in the 
West Indies is quite equal to eighteen in 
Britain. 

Boys have many intermediate employments, 
such as driving mules; and if the estate’s mill 
bea cattle one, he probably drives the mule in 
the mill. I never saw any of the young peo- 
ple, at six o’clock in the evening, when their 
work was done, who seemed tired, or dispo- 
sed to sit down; on the contrary, they were 
always dancing about, and full of life and 
fun. 

The old woman, who, on the Laurel Hill 
estate, took care of the vine gang, was a ve- 
ry respectable native African, of great intelli- 
gence. | made a point of hearing, in their 
presence, from her, how they had behaved 
during the day. I allowed them to disprove 
if they could, the statements she made ; but 
Mammy J. was a very steady person; and 
knowing well that I would have no favour- 
ites, she was generally found to give a faithful 
account. 

There was one little boy, of nearly seven 
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years of age : he was the sole instance among 
all my pupils of such apparently dogged sulk- 
iness, that he would not speak at all. His 
first pretence was that he did not know one 
word of English; but I obviated this excuse, 
by making his sister translate, what was said 
in English, into his French patois : but speak 
he would not ; his improvement seemed hope- 
less. Day after day Mammy J. complained 
that “ D. was one very bad pic-a-ninny—he 
no gather as many vines in one day as oder 
dv in an hour.” 

One afternoon, walking down a cane piece 
with my children and their governess, we met 
J. and the vine gang; she addressed me, 
** Misses, you no see D. he wicked too much, 
he run away dis morning, and me no see him 
da whole day; tell me mammy and he daddy, 
they no see ’em; abowshee (overseer) and 
ebery one, and nobody see’em. Misses, what 
me do?” Of course she had done already ali 
that was possible; and I had no fear but that 
D. would make his appearance at night. We 
continued our walk a little way, when obser- 
ving something like a human being moving 
among the tall canes, I put out my hand and 
caught him. I had not time to speak a word, 
when the little fellow, in as good English as 
any negro ever speaks, said, * Misses, misses 
oh! pleese no tell mammy J. for she tell me 
daddy and go cob me.” What made you run 
away all day?! your father and mother, and 
every one are hunting for you. Suppose a 
good big snake had come, what would you 
have done? “ Misses, me wo feared for da 
snake; but misses, misses, no let mammy J. 
tell me daddy.” I said I shall give you up to 
Mammy J., and she will take you to your fa- 
ther or mother—I have nothing to do with 
punishing you, she must take care of you un- 
til six o'clock, and then take you home.— 
This she did, and | believe his father admin- 
istered a much more severe whipping than he 
would have got, had he been under the old re- 
gime, and punished by the order of his mas- 
ter. Now this child had for months carried 
on the farce of being unable to speak one 
word of English: and had in fact completely 
succeeded in imposing upon me. But next 
lesson, when he came, I said, “ Weli, D., I 
now know you can speak English when it 
serves your own purpose ; and if you do not 
answer as the others do, I tell you very fairly 
that I will not only give you no reward, but I 
will tell your daddy.” ‘The last words had a 
most powerful effect: from that moment D. 
answered in English; but to the close he was 
a sulky untoward scholar. The propensity to 
run off and hide, is both dangerous to old and 
young negroes, and extremely troublesome to 
the master. 

Another little fellow just turned seven, but 
of a very different disposition from D., being 
uncommonly smart ,active, and intelligent— 
in fact a little man in miniature, had several 


times run away. He had that rare blessing 
among negroes—a most affectionate father 
and mother. The mother, when a little vir, 
had had this propensity ; which in fact, was q 
kind of disease. In every other respect slie 
had been, according to the common meaning 
of the phrase, “a good negro.” This |itt\, 
boy had been born when the mother had made 
one of her excursions in the woods in St. Vin. 
cent ; she and the child were found together-- 
both did well, and she never once again ray 
away. But at five years old, 8. had began 
the same tricks, and his good tather had 
caught him, and whipt him more than once. 
Whether the report of wild hogs, big snakes, 
&c. had operated for some time as preventive, 
I know not; but 8S., though taking flight oc- 
casionally during the day, always contrive: 
to fall in with Mammy J. before six o'clock; 
and, moreover, he always brough such a quan- 
tity of vines with him, that as~J. said, “ what 
me do with the pic-a-ninny; he only no walk 
wid us—he bring plenty a vine.” But one 
evening about seven o’clock, when all was 
quiet, his father and mother presented them- 
selves at the door, saying that S. was absent 
without leave, and if he sleep in a bush, wias- 
sa, he'll may be, be killed wid da snake.” | 


mention this, that I may give an example of 


the extraordinary effrontery of little negro 
boys in telling lies. This little fellow, atter 
having been absent a week, was found in 
Port of Spain, and brought to Laure!-Hill. 
* Nell,” said his Master, “ please tel] me why 
you ranoff?” [| shal] never forget the stur- 
dy determined look of the little fellow, as 
he eyed his master saying, “ Massa, me no 
run away—mce tell you true tory me, Massa : 
me go pic a vine in the plantain walk with 
Mamma J. and the pic-a-ninny; and massa 
dere come a pirit; now he just lift me up mas 
sa high so—jump wid me in he arm, from one 
plantain tree to anoder, massa—pirit den take 
me all away to Porta Spain;” and so he con- 
tinued to detail his adventures until he was 
caught ; making the spirit answerable, how- 
ever, for all that had taken place. The little 
run-a-way was delivered to his father, and 
punished by him. ‘The parents of those who 
took an interest in their children, corplained 
very much of the order in council, which pre- 
vented their girls being punished by the order 
of the master. Strange as it may seem, they 
did not like to trust themselves to punish their 
child, and that, too, from the fear that they. 
might punish too severely. Let one, out ot 
many examples suffice. S., a girl of about 
fourteen, was indisputably guilty of most dis- 
graceful and immoral conduct. Her mother 
was, in this cone respect, particularly correct, 
and had a high sense of her honour ; at least 
from the time 1 knew her. She was & cre- 


ole of St. Vincent,—past the meridian of 
life,—a perfect Amazon in strength and fig- 
ure,—possessing a sound understanding, nd 
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in many respects a superior person. But she 
was possessed also with one of the worst of 
tempers. She could steal too; but she was 
so clever and so cunning, that it was next to 
impracticable to prove it. Nor had she any 
objection to her children stealing, if they did 
it adroitly; the sin, in her eyes, was in being 
so silly as to let it be discovered. F. herself 
came to us, and told me of her daughter's 
conduct ; and begged that her massa would 
punish her. I said, * F., he can have her put 
in the stocks.” ‘* But, misses,” said she, 
“ what signify tock to nigger,—S. no mind 
tock dat;” and she bit her nail, and spit it 
out. Her master was called, and he said, 
«That is all I can do; and to talk to her, 
and try to convince her how improperly she 
has behaved.” F. looked very grave; and 
said, “* Well, massa, better for S. had you 
punish her; for may be I punish her, and no 
top as you would.” Her master told her she 
must not attempt such conduct ; for if she ac- 
ted to S. as he had known her act before to- 
wards her eldest daughter, she would be sub- 
ject to be sent to the commandant of the 
quarter, and punished for cruelty to her child. 

F, promised she would be quiet; bnt see- 
ing her irritation, and knowing her temper. 
| kept the gir] out of the mother’s way until 
it was bedtime; and as F, had promised to 
punish her, without going to extremes, 8. re- 
turned to her mother’sto-bed. Late at night, 
however, when all was quiet, did this woman 
rise, and beat her daughter most cruelly: | 
do not mean to say that the girl did not de- 
serve punishment, and that it might not per- 
haps be the best way of deterring her from 
such conduct in future ; I only mean to as- 
sert,and | could enforce the truth of the as- 
sertion by a multitude of other examples, that 
inthe greater number of cases young female 
negroes are now exposed to ten times great- 
er severity of corporai punishment than they 
were when the master was the judge. ‘This 
girl was so cruelly beaten, that next day she 
was unable to move. | dared not have 
shewn her any attention, or taken her from 
her mother’s house, whom she assisted in 
washing and bleaching. Her elder sister, a 
sensible girl, whoalso was employed in wash- 
ing, said to me, * Misses no say noting to me 
mammy: ifyou say anyting to me mammy, 
she go lick her again.” 

F., the girl’s mother was not an ignorant 
woman; she had received much instruction 
from her youth upwards—had attended the 
Methodist chapel regularly for years in St. 
Vincent; and could talk very religiously.— 
But it was nothing beyond talk: although a 
creole negro, she was in some respects as 
much a savage as if she had been imported 
from Africa the day before. 

I have seldom met so mild a disposition, in 
anegro, asin Laurel-HillJ. He was exceed- 
ingly affectionate and obliging; he had, how- 
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ever, his failings;—he was rather artful, and 
withal a great coward ; and like most such, a 
great braggadocio. One evening standing 
at the door talking, and dilating upon his 
great love for massa; he at last went so far 
as to say, that there was nothing his massa 
could ask him to do, but he would do it at 
once—he had so great love for him. So mas- 
sa just to try him, said. * Well J., 1 have a 
letter to go to the Belinont—now set off like 
a good boy, and take it immediately.” “Yes, 
massa, yes me know, me rise very early, and 
goa Belmont.” “ That is not what I mean; 
| intend you to go now.” “ To it now, mas- 
sa! not just now; by and by, massa, me run 
when da sun come.” The sun come!—why 
J. the sun is just gone down.” “ Yes, mas- 
sa, and he soon come up again; and den, mas- 
sa, merunall a way to Belmont.” “ But J.’ 
tis this very time, now, | wish you to go.”— 
“ Well then,” said J., * E. (meaning his fel- 
low servant in the house) E. will take meon 
he back; he trong, massa; he run, and den we 
yo a Belmont wid da paper.” These little 
details are truly very insignificant ; but it is 
the insignificant that is often too much ne- 
glected, in speaking of the character and con- 
dition of a population. 

These boys, being domestics, were often in 
the habit ofasking questions about home. On 
the occasion of the arrival of a barrel of Scotch 
oatmeal, I was surprised at the curiosity they 
shewed to know what it was. I detailed to 
them, as I best could, the whole process from 
the sowing of a field of oats, to the return 
from the mill, The next question was, * do 
white massa do all dat vorex!” “ Not mas- 
sas, but white men, plough as I have told 
you.” I then shewed them a print of a man 
ploughing, sowing, and harrowing, in some 
of my children’s bocks “ Oh!” said E., “ D. 
and G, (naming two servants of Mr. Whit- 
field’s, in St. Vincent, who had been in Eng- 
land,) tell me white folk vorck hard too much 
in da cold too; and if dey no vorck, dey tarve: 
how would you like dat J.!” 

Nothing astonished the young negroes 
more than looking through a telescope ; or 
seeing tbe quicksilver rise in the thermom- 
eter. Notwithstanding all my asseverations 
to the contrary; “ Jumbee,” they said, 
* must be in the telescope. I shewed them 
how I could, by pushing it out or in, pre- 
vent or enable them to see; and that I had 
the whole of it at command, not “ Jum- 
bee.” Then how anything could move 
up and down, as quicksilver did, and that 
thing not be really alive, passed their be- 
iief. Ido not think it advantageous to shew 
those things unasked to negroes; for it seems 
to me to confound and bewilder them. But 
they had often seen me lock down the avenue, 
and tell what was going on, when they could 
not do so with the naked eye; and they had 
seen my children raise the quicksilver by 
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holding the bulb of the thermometer in their 
hand: this it was which attracted their atten- 
tion, and led them to ask questions. 

I found nothing more difficult than to get 
the little girls to sew,—they disliked it ex- 
tremely. They learnt well enough; but they 
did not like sitting. One young coloured 
girl, of about fifteen, who could work very 
neatly, I hired to assist in needle work. | 
gave her some stockings to mend. In the 
evening she brought them all done, and nice- 
ly folded up; but when they were taken out 
to be used, it was found that she had cut off 
all that part of the toes which required mend- 
ing; and had only mended the heels; which 
being very well done, proved she knew how 
to go about the work. When I told her of it, 
she said, “* some one else had done bad to him, 
no she.” So there was no remedy, but to 
purchase new ones. Servants know you have 
no remedy against such conduct, and there- 
fore do such things daily. 

The youngest negro, almost as soon as it 
can stand, begins to dance and sing in its 
own way. As they get older, they improve 
in both of these native accomplishments: 
some of them have very quick ears for music. 
Very often, when I had finished their lessons 
for the evening, | sat down to play on the 
pianoforte. On such occasions they remained 
about the house, listening to the music; and 
if it happened to be of a kind that admitted 
of dancing, they were sure to avail them- 
selves of it. They soon hada large addition 
of tunes added to their stock of negro airs; 
and I have heard sundry airs from Haydn and 
Mozart, chanted by the boys when cleaning 
their knives, with astonishing accuracy. One 
of the most difficult propensities to check 
among negro children, is the habit of fighting 
with each other: and in checking this, I suc- 
ceeded better than in many other of my at- 
tempts. They got into the habit, whenever 
they disagreed among themselves, of coming 
up to Misses, often accompanied by Maminy 
J., and then the whole evidence was heard. I 
made a point of first hearing al] the complain- 
ant had to say, and his witnesses, one after 
another; and then the defendant, and his 
witnesses. I seldom failed in being able to 
pronounce a verdict to please all parties; be- 
cause, as they said, “Come up to misses; it 
all one to she, who right or who wrong; she 
no love one pick-a-ninny more den anoder.” 

As for stealing, I found it impossible, in 
any way, altogether to break the young peo- 
ple of this negro habit; they seldom let slip 
a good opportunity of helping themselves.— 
When I was positively certain who was the 
thief, [ told them so; and upon all such occa- 
sions there was this improvement, if im- 
provement it could be called, that the article 
stolen was generally returned. 

The clothing for the house-boys is expen- 
sive beyond belief; andthere is no keeping 
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them clean or decent do what you may. A 
gentleman recently arrived from England, 
came to pay us a morning visit at Laurel-H)\), 
I rang the bell for one of the boys to bring 
glasses and some cold water: after waiting a 
long while, and repeatedly ringing, a little 
fellow of about ten years of age made his ap- 
pearance. Without turning round to see 
which of the boys it was, I ordered the wa- 
ter and tumblers; when A. returned and 
placed them on the table, having on no cloth- 
ing but his shirt. “I suppose you’ve been in 
your grounds, A.,” said a lady present; who 
felt I believe like myself, a little ashamed at a 
stranger having such a first introduction toa 
planter’s house. “No, misses, but me go a 
house for me trowsers; and mamma say dey all, 
ebery one, in dariber.” Twelve pairs of good 
stout trowsers had this little lad, and yet not 
one pair left to wear. I have already said, that | 
succeeded tolerably well in restraining the 
quarrelling and cruel behaviour of the negro 
children towards each other; because when 
they did quarrel, it became at last an amuse- 
ment to come to me and hold “ court-mar- 
tial”—a term they borrowed from the elder 
negroes. But I could not stop their wanton 
cruelty to the brute creation—the delight 
they evidently took in torturing helpless ani- 
mals. We had been exceedingly plagued by 
rats all over the house, so that we had even 
to beat them out of bed; and in the store- 
room they made sad havock. At last E. and 
J. proposed setting a trap: this was done; and 
it is utterly impossible to conceive the eager- 
ness with which these boys waited my opeu- 
ing the lock of the store-room next morning. 
There was an immense rat caught, half 
strangled. “J.,” I said, “if you are not 
afraid of lifting tie trap, take it away, and 
destroy the poor creature—put it out of pain 
as fast as you can.” “ Yes, misses, me 10 
fear ’em.” About half an hour after, my 
children came crying to tell me that E. was 
very naughty; forthat he-and J. had got the 
rat behind the kitchen in the trap, and they 
were torturing and cutting it with knives; 
and they could not bear to see sucha thing. | 
instantly went out, and found them at the 
work, exactly as described. I said, “ Boys, 
how can you be so cruel]?’* “Cruel, misses, 


little misses fool too much; go ery for a tief 


and a ratta.—Misses, me let’em know what 
it is totief from my massa.” This, I need 
scarcely say, was all art and hypocrisy, to 
cover theircruelty. All other animals which 
fell into their hands shared the same fate as 
the rat. Snakes they always try to dispatch 
quickly, because they know their danger 
from them. 

To return to the subject of those arbitra- 
tions, called by the negroes courts martial, 0! 
which I have just spoken. These were not 
confined to the children, but were very g& 
nerally resorted to by negroes of all ages. lor 
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the settlement of their disputes. Among the 
most fertile of these disputes was jealousy ; 
and, just to convey some idea of the multifa- 
rious duties which planters may be called up- 
on to discharge, I will give an outline of two 
cases Which were made the subject of these 
references. Soon after our coming to Laurel- 
Hill, S., a Laure]-Hill field negress, and the 
mother of a large family, came up to have, 
as she termed it, a court-martial from massa. 
S. complained that A., a young St. Vincent 
negro, Was a great coquette, and that she was 
trying to deprive her of her husband, B. W., 
a free American negro, and a rich man, wiih 
fine grounds on Laurel-Hill: he kept a house, 
and was a person of some consequence. <A 
was summoned, and B. W. also, with the wit- 
nesses on all sides; and it was fully proved 
that B. W. had been giving A. plantains and 
sundry other presents. Mr. C. had no antho- 
rity over him; but gave him his best advice. 
A. also was cautioned, not to receive presents 
from B. W.; nor from any man who had a 
wife; and was perfectly satisfied and pleased, 
when she found that A.’s mother had whipped 
her for her imprudence. 

C., the wife of K., was a remarkably plain 





negress,—some ten or twelve years older than 
her husband. She was economical, almost to| 
parsimony ; a rare thing among negroes. R. 


they came. C. began with, “ Massa, see dat ;” 
and she spread out a common Madras hand- 
kerchief, such as the female negroes wear on 
their heads,—* see dat, massa,—R. bring dat 
home in he hat last night,—massa, make him 
say who handkerchief it be.” “R., whose 
handkerchief is that!” said his master.— 
* Massa, it’s mine; me bought it a Port of 
Spain.” “Bought, indeed!” said C., witha 
contemptuous air; ‘he hem! no buy hem 
handkerchief, massa; me misses, dey know 
dey not sell hem handkerehief;”—and so on. 
These, however, are specimens of the nu- 
merous Class of cases which we were con- 
stantly obliged to give ear ‘o, and judgment 
in. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Settlement of the negroes at Laurel-Hill. 
Thetr new provision-grounds and their re- 
turns. Sums paid to negroes on the es- 
tale for provistons for the family. Estate 
dandies. Absurd orders in council. An 
anecdote. Another aneedote. Massa Bux- 
ton and Massa King George. Ignorance, 
Negro cnaracter. 


was the handsomest negro I ever saw,— a fine Ne@roes, from the earliest age, have their 
face and noble commanding figure: his ad-  provision-grounds; and if too young to work 
dress was really gracetul; and he was withal them, the master causes the ground to be 
known to be a great Philander, if not a gay| worked by a negro, during the master’s hours. 
deceiver. He liked C.’s good management— |The produce of course goes to the family who 
her well-worked grounds, and the care she/|takes care of the child; who, as soon as he 
took to keep him a “ dandy.” She was proud can work a little, goes up to his grounds, on 
of R., but had no confidence in him,—proba- the negroes’ day, and learns the art of culti- 
bly she was not far wrong in this; but he|vating tne soil. At seven years of age, little 
knew her temper, and was as cunning as a boysand girls have often a great deal to sell 
fox. He was one of the carters; and at the of their own, aud buy fine clothes, cakes, &c. 
season when R. carted in the sugar to town,|with the produce. All the Intle boys and 
C. would often waik as far as the Jacaragua’| girls about the house, have one day for them- 
River to meet him ; and to ascertain that, injselves every week—not a Sunday—to work 
his politeness, he had not taken up some|their grounds. On such days they rise ear- 
young negress in his cart, to help her hometo lier, and work longer, than they are ever in 
some estate in the neighbourhood. ‘The re-|the habit of doimg for their master. They do 
port was, that R. often did so: certain is it/often work their grounds on Sunday also; but 
that he staid often three and four hours longer there isno occasion for this: were they never 
than necessary; and that his mules came into lift a hoe on Sunday, they would still have 
quite worn out. Time after time did C. go'an abundance of food for themselves, their 
and meet him; but nothing did she see, but) pigs and their poultry, and money for fine 
R. and his mules. At length one night, he | clothes also. 

being unusually late, C. lost all patience :| Ido not believe, that either English or col- 
and, going to meet him, she encountered him/onial Jaw will prevent negroes from working 
at the end of the avenne, aud asked where he | on Sunday. “The love of money is the root 
had been?’—** Nowhere,” was of course thejof evil,” applies with great force to the negro 
answer. When he got tothe works, he took/character; and | donot think, that if negroes 
of his hat to get out a note he had received) liad all the six days of the week to work their 
from the Judge; when C. saw inside, a wo-|own ground, they would cease from labour on 
man’s handkerchief. This was toommneh for C. the seventh. Ido not of course speak of isolat- 
to bear; she poured out a torrent of invective ed cases--but by the inajority; ror is their 
against R., who said he wasn’t going to fight wanting practical proof of this truth. Who 
é Woman, but they’d go up to massa in the labours more on the Sunday than the free ne- 
Morning to have a court-martial,—and up| grot aud even those born free are notorious 
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Little negroes soon learn to rear chickens; 
and by twelve years old, they make many a 
dollar by the sale of their eggs and chickens. 
After this age, boys in particular take to rais- 
ing pigs; and an excellent speculation it is. 
Then many of them are clever at catchin 
fresh-water fish; and many a half dollar have 
I paid at Laurel-Hill, for a dish of fresh-water 
fish. These fish were caught in the stream 
that ran at the foot of Laurel-Hill, by a boy; 
and at his noon time, from twelve to two. 

Those who know little practically, of the 
self denial, and the privations of the working 
classesand labourers of England and Scotland, 
are little able to judge correctly of the com- 
parative condition of labourers in Britain and 
in the West Indies. Butliving, as I had done 
in my early years, very much in the country— 
in the counties of Mid Lothian and Fife ; and 
Jatterly seeing a good deal of the habits and 
mode of life of those classes in some of the 
finest and richest countries of England; I can- 
not help saying that, whether in infancy, in 

outh, in maturity, or in age, the negro slave 
Is in much the more enviable condition. 

It was in the end of August or the begin- 
ning of September, that Mr. C. measured out 
the provision-grounds to the St. Vincent ne- 
groes, at Laurel-Hill. They eyed the fertile 
soi], on the sloping hill sides; which were 
now, for the first time, about to be rendered 
subservient to the wants of man. The boun- 
dary on the front, and on two sides, was dis- 
tinctly marked out for each, to prevent, if pos- 
sible, all quarrelling; but to the upper end no 
boundary was assigned ; and they might clear 
the woods, and turn up as mueh new soil in 
that direction as they chose. 

The St. Vincent people soon had their 
houses erected and whitewashed; and upon 
my arrival] in the middle of September, they 
were nearly ready to enter into their new 
abodes. They got abundance of roots, and 
slips of every thing useful for them to culti- 
vate; and I pleased some of them much by 
giving—to one, a little early English cabbage 
seed; and to another, turnip, carrot, or Eng- 
lish peas. They had brought bags full of seeds 
of the legumes of St. Vincent; and I was re- 
quested to recollect and keep all the pine-ap- 
ple crowns, or tops, as they call them, to plant 
in their grounds. 


None of our people had come with empty 
purses; so they soon purchased pigs and fowls 
enough to set all a-going. Beside the es- 
tate’s allowance of fish, &c., they had, until 
their provision-grounds were productive, an 
allowance of plantains from their master’s 
plantain-walk, every week, for six months: 
and each, two shillings and sixpence for the 

urchase of extras. I find, by my account- 

k, that each child had, besides fish and 
plantains proportioned to his or her age, two 
shillings and sixpence currency a week, from 
seven years of age upwards ;—two shillings 
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for all above two years, and under seven;—and 
one shilling for al) under two years of age.— 
They had all new locks for their houses; which 
cost four shillings and sixpence each. The in. 
fants had an allowance of rice, instead of plan. 
tains. Lhave already said, that every negro 
has always as muck sugar as he and his family 
can consume; but of course it is not wished 
that they should sell it. 

There isa well-known root in Trinidad, 
common all over the West Indies I believe, 
known by the name of the eddoe. [ abounds 
upon every estate. The roots are not unlike 
a rough irregular potatoe :—the leaves make 
excellent wholesome greens; and the negro, 
with the addition of a bit of salt fish, or sait 
pork—sometimes indeed both, has an excel- 
lent pot of soup. He may add pigeon peas 
during the months they are in season; and as 
for capsicums—his seasoning for a}] dishes— 
they are never wanting. This soup is excel- 
lent, wholesome, and palatable to all—creoles, 
white, free, coloured or slave; and indeed is 
one of the great blessings of the West Indies. 

[t is needless after this to say, that in point 
of food our people, new comers as they were, 
were not to be pitied. Bread, unless it be 
fresh from the oven, negroes have no relish 
for; but three times a week, hucksters used to 
come, from St. Josephs to our estate, with 
great trays on their heads, loaded with bread, 
cakes, and pastry; and they seldom carried 
many of their dainties away. The negroes 
did not give money for these little Inxuries; 
they went on the system of barter and ex- 
change ; and these huckster women might be 
seen, coming across the pasture from the ne- 
gro houses, equally heavily Jaden as when 
they went; but with this difference, that they 
now carried fruit, vegetables, and eggs, to re- 
tail at St. Josephs. 

Of course it was some time before the St. 
Vincent people were able to cope as mer- 
chants with the old settlers ; but still they did 
so much sooner than I had expected. The 
soil is so prolific and the elimate so congenial, 
that no one who has lived in Europe, can 
readily believe the quick and sure return 
made for any, even the most trivial labour— 
that of a very little child. The quick return 
of garden produce, often seemed to me like 
enchantment ; and might very well have been 
ascribed by the negro to the agency of Jum- 
bee. I paid 20. currency in the first nine 
months of our residence at Laurel-Hill, to 
each of two negroes from St. Vincent for 
corn alone. ‘They came and asked me, I! 
“massa wanted corn (Indian corn or maize) 
for he horses?” I said he did; and they 
brought up so much, that I thought they were 
selling more than they ought. They assured 
me they had plenty for themselves, and their 
stock in their houses, if I would come down 
and see: I did so, and found their account 
eorrect; and paid to each their 20. currency 
—forty Spanish dollars, for one article alone, 
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out of ones J others, raised during the time I 
have specified. 

The first entry I find of St. Vincent peo- 
ple’s cultivation, is on the 7th of November— 
twe months and a half from their settlement; 
when I paid E.,a house boy, seven shillings 
for two chickens. From that date, fruit, veg- 
etables, eggs, fresh fish. game, poultry, and 
pork, following in succession ; and money was 
fast made. 

From the 16th September to 29th Decem- 
ber—little more than three months, I paid the 
negroes on Laurel-Hil! estate—seventy-seven 
in number, including all ages—from infancy 
upwards—L76l. 15s. ld. not including corn; 
being upwards of three-hundred and fifty-two 
Spenish dollars. I paid besides this, during 
these months, about 10/. more, for articles 
frum other negroes, some free and some slaves. 
It ought to be borne in mind that all those ar- 
ticles sold to me, were by no means all that 
was sold off the estate ; they were but an 
item of the negro produce. Every week 
some of our people went to St. Josephs and to 
Arima to market; and the carters rarely took 
the carts to Port of Spain without getting 
some articles sent into town for sale; and they 
also occasionally sold to the neighbouring es- 
tates,as their negroes didto us. ‘These ne- 
groes were healthy and robust: there were a 
few sick now and then, and many more who 
pretended sickness to avoid working; but 
there did not seem any inclination to starve 
themselves in order to obtain money, by sel- 
ing what they oughttoeat. The likings and 
dislikings of negroes are very different from 
those of an European: there is indeed a good 
deal of the gourmond in their disposition; 
and negro cookery is by no means so despica- 
ble as some suppose. I rather think a good 
supper is one of their first objects; fine clothes 
fora gala day the next. As for their appre- 
ciation of a fine house and furniture, that al- 
together depends upon their advancement in 
civilization. Every negro house on Laurel- 
Hill estate, was quite equal to those that I 
have described in the first volume of this work, 
as the general abodes of negroes. They had 
their plantain leaf mattresses, as we also had, 
in general use. ‘lheir pillows and bolsters 
were feathers of their own purchasing; and 
inthe article of sheets and linen, I seldom 
found any deficiency in any negro of good 
character. Some of course have much finer 
linen than others; but there are few who do 
not lay up some “Irish cloth,” as they call it, 
for their burial. Attachment to respectable 
dress (I do not mean mere finery, such as jew- 
els, &¢.) is alwaysa proof of civilization ; and 
some negroes are almost ridiculous dandies. 

We had several of such at Laurel-Hill. S., 
the head boiler-man at Laurel-Hill, was inva- 
tiably a dandy; and it was quite a picture to 
see him at the teach, watching the sugar, 
with his air of authority, and his shirt collar 
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stuck up to his ears. He was a native Afri- 
can,—a Coromantee, of a very grave and se- 
date deportment, and exceedingly reserved as 
regarded his tormer lite. Upon my first visit 
to Lavrel-ilil! boiling house, with my chil- 
dren and their governess, he advanced and 
made a very dignified bow,—wished us all 
health and happiness, and stooping down, with 
a piece of white chalk, he put, as | have al- 
ready said is usual, a mark on our feet; and 
we got another bow in return for our Spanish 
dollar, 8S. then ushered us all through the 
works of the sugar manufactory; when we 
tasted hot liquor and cool liquor, and pan su- 
gar, the best of all. This is the remains of 
the sngar that hardens in the spout, which 
conveys the sugar from the teach to the wood- 
en coolers. | asked one day, if he remember- 
ed Africa! “A little, misses.” Would you 
like to return there and see it again? “ No 
misses, me country nigger very wicked,— 
me no wish tosee’em again.” Do you think 
them more wicked than negroes here—do they 
steal and lie more, and are they more apt to 
quarrel and fight! Misses, white lady know 
noting of Africa, in my part; dey bad too 
much, me cannot tell you how bad.” 8's. look 
at this moment, was one so expressive of a 
determination thatseemed to say ask no more, 
that I stopped the conversation. Some time 
after, I mentioned this conversation with S. to 
D.,one of the pleasantest and mildest manner- 
ed female negroes [eversaw. She said, “Mis- 
ses, it’s well you no ask 8S. no more ques- 
tions ;” and she shook her head and looked 
very wise, “his country misses, wicked too 
much.” In a half mysterious whisper, she 
added, “Misses, S. be one Coromantee! and 
oh! misses, Coromantee eat men; misses, S. 
be one very good nigger; but me misses, da 
Coromantee blood be in him.” 8. wasa 
workman ; but it required great tact to keep 
him in humor : he was to be talked to always 
as a man of rank and authority, and in fact 
he had that about him, which made it — 
sible for any one to dare to use any freedom 
with him. If any little negro forgot to say 
Sir to him, he was sure of a blow that would 
make him remember in future. 

One evening, hearing that S. was poorly, 
IT went to pay hima visit. 1 found him in his 
calico dressing-gown, clean ‘shirt, and white 
trowsers—his head was bound with a Mad- 
ras handkerchief; and he was lying on his so- 
fa, with three as nice pillows to recline upon 
as possible, with clean linen slips, as white’ 
assnow. He had a comfortable basin of chick- 
en soup, with plate of boiled rice beside him. 
And is this, thought [, a man who, had he 
been left in is own country, would have pro- 
hably been regaling on his fellow creatures, 
He talked very sensibly; and thanked me po- 
litely for coming to see him ; but I always 
took care in future to avoid any allusion to 
his country.—S. has since freed himself. 
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A fertile source of annoyance to the plan-'Change but the Massa King George, to mas. 
ters of Trinidad, was the constant changes. sa something else, and never was truth better 
occasioned by new orders in council, perpetu-| spoken. 
ally coming out one after another, and often | Massa King George the negroes always 
quite contradictory to each other. It wasevy-' considered as the author and composer of ey- 
ident that they were concocted by people ery new law; and if at any time we told them 
who knew nv wore of the general .system of that if Massa King,George could see them, we 
agriculture in the West indies, than that were srue he would shew no want of know- 
which is perhaps pursued in the moon: and edge;—they uniformly said, * Den wity don't 


added to this, they indicated total ignorance 
of the manners and custonis of the inhabitants 
of the colonies, whether white, coloured, or 
negro. No laws, however goud and well in- 
tended, can be profitable, if “they be not suit-| 
ed to the character, the manners, and the 


customs of the people to be governed by them. | 


For what reason | know not, but an order 
came, that every negro was to be accurately 


measured! Mr, C, told them all to come up| 


at a certain hour, and have their height as- 
certained. In this he wes merely executing 
an order sent; nor did he ever suspect any ob- 
jection on the part of the negroes. But at 
the hour appointed, the overseer came up to 
say, that none of the negroes would come ; 
and that they refused to assign any reason to 
him. Of course their master went, and told 
them to come up to him, and hear what he had 
tosay. ‘They grumbled a good deal; but still 
they had some faith in their master. He 
told them that measuring them would not 
hurt them; that he would do it himself; and 
he took one of our own little girls, and pla- 
cing her back against the wall, he ascertained 
and marked her height—took a foot rule, and 
wrote down the number of feet and inches, 
saying “ you see | do so to my own picaninny, 
and you see it don’t hurt her; come along, 
like good fellows, and let me doas I am order- 
ed.” Butall shrunk back; and the negro 
children began to cry. ‘ “In the name of 
wonder,” said Mr. C. “ what is the matter 
with you all-—what are they afraid of!” said 
he, to R., a fine tall, handsome, young St. 

Domingo negro. “ Massa,” said he, “ me 
can’t tell;” and evidently in a state of great 
alarm, and taking an effort to gain courage, 
he looked steadily at his master, and said, 

“you nebur hurt me massa--me tand so,” 

and he was measured accordingly. As he 
walked trom the spot, his master said, “ that 
is all, you seel have not hurt you.” R. 

wiped the cold perspiration from his brow, 

and turning round said, “ Massa, a we no 
like. to be measured for our coffin afore a we 
dead.” The scene was altogether more af- 
fecting than ludicrous tous; and yet, even 
when assured that the measure was not taken 
with the intention of making coffins for them, 
some appeared incredulous. We prevailed 


however upon all to be measured ; and the 
driver laughed at his folly in not telling at 
once what their objection was, and ended by 
saying, “ Massa, Massa King George, no 
know noting at al] about a we niggers,”— 


he come, and show a’ we how todo.” More 
iately, however, Massa Buston (Buxton) was 
looked upon as the highest authority. 

One day Mr. C. went down to the cooper’s 
shop, and was accosted thus by P.’ the head 
cooper. P. was a thinking, grave, sensible 
negro—had been twice with a former master 
to America, and had lived some months in 
New York. His wife 8S. was a good work- 
ing negro, civil and quiet; and we had al- 
ways considered her as avery good wife to P., 
and attentive to her domestic concerns. His 
house was well furnished; his grounds exten- 
sive and beautitul, and they had no family.— 
P. was a good tradesman ; and not easily put 
in a passion. He had seen what life is; and 
was well aware that his lot was a very com- 
fortable one. On the morning in question he 
thus addressed his master: —'* « Massa, me hear 
new law come out for a’ we nigger to go mar- 
ry one wife ; me massa, afore me marry one 
wife, me go hang me sel ma Paradise wood 
first.” This was said in a steady determin- 
ed tone. “1 have heard of no such law,” 
said his master, “nor dol believe it,—but 
you know, P., [ have often said to you, and 
to allthose negroes who had lived long and 
comfortably with their wives without chang- 
ing, that | would be happy to see you marry, 
—that I thought it was your duty to do s0,— 
but I don’t believe that any law has come 
out to compel you to do so; at the same time 
| cannot conceive what objection you could 
have to marrying 8., with whom you heve 
lived more than twelve years; and she has 
made a very good wife to you.” “ True, me 
massa, very good as she is; but, me massa, 
pose (suppose) me marry S8., ‘| say, ‘ S., do so;’ 
she my wife then, massa—so she say; ‘No! 
Well, pose massa, now me say, ‘S., do so; 
she do it; ’cause she know if she no — it, me 
put her away, and get anoder dat will.” “! 
don’t think S. would behave so,” said his mas- 
ter; “ 1 think she would do as mnch for you 
as she does now.” “ Massa, me beg you 
pardon—was you eber in New York!” “No, 
P.” Well den, massa, me have,—and me 
no be ina America for noting: no, no, me 
massa, me no know ebery ting you know, 
nor Massa King George neider; but me kno w 
some ting too, you don’ t know; me know dat 
me neber marry nigger wife : if Massa King 
George say, a we nigger marry, den let 
Massa King George send out white wife 
to a we from England, and den we marry as 
many as he like.” ‘ We don’t wish ye to 
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marry more than one wife ; but why do you 
reter a white wife?” “ Cause, massa, white 
wife no run bout here, dere, and every where, 
like negroes ; massa, if you gie me your wife, 
me marry her to-day ; but afore me marry any 
nigger wife, me go hang me sel ina Paradise 
wood.” 

Upon investigation, we found that the car- 
ters Who had returned from Port of Spain the 
preceding evening, had spread the report over 
the estate, that Massa Buston, and Massa 


King George (Mr. Buxton had the prece-) 


dence.) had sent out a law, to order every ne- 
gro to marry his wife—a law which, with on- 
ly two exceptions, the negroes declared they 
would resist, and die rather than obey. 
commendation to the planters to encourage 


marriage, had indeed been sent out,—and |“ Can she work, F. 


such is the tenacity with which negroes will 
resist all interference with their habits and 
customs, that it was some time before the dis- 





go 999 
A re-| Stocks : 


a clever superior person, with not a disagree- 
able countenance ; neat, and civilized looking. 
She had been a domestic at one time to a for- 
mer master; but being in this capacity quite 
inefficient, she was transferred to the field 
with her own acquiescence in the change.— 
| About ten days after our arrival, while the 
negroes were holing a piece of canes near 
ithe foot of the hill, | suddenly heard a very 
angry voice, Which became louder and louder, 
‘but as Mr. C. was in the field, I paid no more 
attention to it. In the evening, when the dri- 
iver came upto get his orders for next day, 
Mr. C. said, “ F. | never saw such a woman 
‘as that; isshe quiet now, that she is in the 
* Quiet, massa! no, noting will 
‘ever stop her. Massa, she bad too much.”— 
 « Yes, for hersel, mas- 
sa, fine grounds she have; but she'll neber 
\work for you, nor any massa; me tink de 
\Jurabee in her.” Mr. C. said, “Come, we 





content, which even this recommendation pro-;must try; I find kindness won't do, for I've 


duced, gave way. 

My object in relating such anecdotes, is to 
shew the great difficulty there is for persons, 
not well acquainted with negro character and 
customs, to frame laws and regulations at all 
suited to their improvement or amelioration. 
One order passed with that latter view, and 
no doubt considered in England greatly in fa- 
vour of the negro, was, that no negro was to 
be punished instanter for any offence; but 
must be first confined, for a certain leneth of 
time, in the stocks. Now this, I presume, 
was intended to prevent unnecessary or se- 
vere punishment, by allowing the master’s 
anger time to cool. But, to those inclined 
towards severity, this failed together in its ef- 
fect. I have already said, that the negro 
looks upon the stocks as no punishment. He 
goes to them, lies within his mosquito cur- 
tains, with his pillow at his head—has his 
food brought to him, and prefers this to any 
work, however light. ‘The consequence is, 
that a good-for-nothing negro behaves him- 
selfas some convicts used to do, when sent 
to Botany Bay, and saying, “ Thank your 
honour.” ‘The negro snaps his finger and 
says, * Thank you, massa,” with an air cal- 
culated rather to provoke and irritate, than 
disarm the anger of a master. Not only, 
therefore, had such an order no effect in ame- 
liorating the condition of the negro, but it was 
hoteven considered a boon by him: for al- 
though the stocks were rather liked than oth- 
erwise, the negroes in general considered the 
previous confinement as meant to be an addi- 
tion to punishment ; and it tended theretore 
to produce bad rather than good feeling. Let 
me iilustrate this view by an anecdote. 

Before coming on the estate, we had been 
told the general character and disposition of 
each individual. Among others, we were in- 


formed that C.,a fem.le, wasa personage next 
‘o impossible to mana;;e. She appeared tous 


\tried that; and now I’m trying what the stocks 
will do.” F, shook his head; “ Massa, tock 
neber do good to nigger; dem who make dat 
new law do very bad, to make massas keep 
‘bad heart to niggers.” “ But why do you 
| suppose that is a sign of keeping bad heart ?” 
' Cause, massa, all da time a nigger is in da 
itock afore he be punish, massa.heart burn 
'gainst nigger, and nigger heart burn gainst 
massa,—dat’s all bad massa; dem who make 
dit law no know awe.” “But F., those who 
made that law say, that negroes were often 
and unjustly and severely flogged ; because, 
‘at the moment their master was in a passion: 
and by giving time, they think the master 
will cool, and the negro repent.” —* Bless 
yon me massa, den dey know noting at all 
about it; for afore time massa had no time for 
he heart to burn; and nigger neber like not- 
ing so bad as for he massa to keep bad heart 
to him.” Well, F., I] did not make the law. 
I must keep it, and try whether it will do 
good or not.” “ Me massa, hear me; I know 
black nigger better eber dan you; it do no 
good: it do very bad massa.” 

To return for a moment to C., the negro 
who gave rise to this colloquy: in the stocks, 
or at work, it was all the snme to C.; she 
was the torment of every one,—she poured 
forth abuse upon her master, the overseer, the 
driver, and her mother. She often came to 
sel! articles to me,—poultry, fruit, and veget- 
ables; and was very civil and polite. I took 
no notice of her bad conduct on the estate ; 
whether it was that she had expected I would 
have done so, and therefore was pleased at 
my forbearance, I cannot te!l; but she always 
looked graciously upon me. 

The cook at this time wished to.change for 
the field; and I proposed to C. to take her 
place. I thought, that by removing her from 
those, with whom she had been accustomed to 
quarrel, and by flattering her self-esteem (for 
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to cook well is no small pride in a negro), I 
might change her character. She accepted 
the place, and served me iaithfully and well; 
and became under my eye, a most exemplary 
person; and she served us until the day we 
jeft Laurel-Hill; and cried for days before we 
went away. Lasked her if she would iike to 
go home to England with me? She said “Yes 
misses, me like to see England if you bring 
me back.” Isaid, “ That is very natural, C. 
your mother is here, and aj] your friends.” — 
* Yes, misses, and me grounds.” “She might 
well say “ me grounds,” for C’s grounds were 
indeed a source of riches to her: she had 
them in beautiful order, and was altogether a 
money-making personage. She kept a com- 
plete huckster’s shop on the estate ; and ma- 
ny, both on Laurel-Hill and the adjoining 
properties, bought thread, tapes, candle, soap, 
and pins, &c, from her. She had always 
plenty of money, and could at any time char ge 
a doubloon for me; or, if I was short of a few 
dollars, C, always produced whatever sum I 
required, at once; | giving her an acknow- 
ledgement for the sum borrowed, which she 
kept until I repaid her, when it was torn up. 
She had no ostensible husband. I often ad- 
vised her to marry, and settle like a respecta- 
ble girl,—for spite of her temper she had two 
great attractions: she had money, and was 
handsome; and I knew she had many admir- 
ers. She would not hear of marriage, how- 
ever, but said, that “ when nigger come good 
like white man, den she might marry.” She 
gave dances, and made a great deal of money 
by them: she paid for every thing—supper, 
liquor, and music; and each negro paid half a 
dollar for admission. The refreshments were 
in the house, which was particularly neat ; the 
dance was in front of her house, with seats 
surrounding a space large enough for the dan- 
cing; the musicians being placed at the end. 
Yet, inconsistent as it must appear, this 
yyoung woman was a perfect savage in many 
respects ; if any ‘one contradicted her, she 
was like a frantic person, and always began 
to bite furiously. 

I had told the grown up negroes that I 
should be very happy to see them come up, 
and hear the children instructed; and some, 
now and then dropped in; while others were 
wery frequent in their attendance. Among 
these was C., who listened with great atten- 
ition. TI often tried to convince her how im- 
proper her violent conduct was; but she al- 
ways defended herself; and said, “ Misses, 
when me say bad to you, no curse me:” by 
which she meant, that if when she abused 
the other negroes they would not return the 
abuse, she would sooner restrain her témper. 
No sooner had we left the estate, than she 
was as bad as before we had come to Laurel- 
Hill—no one dared to speak to her. She 
freed herself, I believe, in 1830, or there- 
abouts. 





CHAPTER XX. 


More anecdotes. Massa Buston. Qualif- 
cations for freedom. Details of savage 
character and habits. Infants’ sickness, 
and feigned sickness. 


Ir I were to detail the whole history of the 
conduct of every negro on the estate, there is 
not one of such details that would not illus. 
trate some point of importance, either in ne- 
gro character, or in giving hints for legisla- 
tion upon the condition of the slave. here 
iz doubtless a degree of circumlocution in this 
mode of stating truths; and it may sometimes 
happen, that on a dialogue a page long, one 
line is all that merits attention. Curious and 
perhaps novel, if not important information, 
is generally however to be gleaned from 
such details; and I shall yet for a little 
longer continue this mode of illustrating my 
views. 

I. one of our negroes, was a native African. 
I said to her one day, Do you recollect your 
country? ‘ Yes, quite well.” How did you 
come tothe West indies? ‘ Me massa, ina 
Guinea; one great massa, he go to war wid 
anoder massa; me taken, and sold toa white 
man.” Were youa friend of the great massa 
you were taken prisoner from! ‘“ No, me 
misses, me his slave—me in a house servant.” 
And what work did you do! “First in a 
morning me milk de goat plenty; and put it 
ina calibashes. Well, den me go and wash 
me young misses’s foot, help her sew calicoes 
milk goat den at night again, and wash me 


young misses’s feet. Den she go to bed; if 


she go to dance, or go any where, me tend 
her, and wait on her.” What did you do 
with the milk! ‘“ Me massa, and ine wife eat 
it when it be curdle.” Whether do you like 
white massa or black massa best! “ Black 
massa not so bad neider ; but only he have so 
many wife, and so you see dat make so many 
missesses, Massa himself not so bad ; but he 
whip he wife when she do bad too much.” 
Did he whip hisservants! ‘Sometimes; but 
for common he make da head servant do s0.” 
Now tell me fairly were you ever punished 80 
and what for! “ Misses, me punish when 
me bad; when me pill da goat milk ; when 
me young and foolish too much, den me like 
young niggers here, have saucy tongue; den 
dey flog ine, to put saucy tongue out o’ me 
head.” Had you good clothes given you! 
“ Misses, me have two coarse calico petticoats 
two handkerchief, ebery so many moons; but 
me have no chemise, no hat; me have one 
fine petticoat too to put on when me go to 
waiton me young missesat da dance.” Now 
whether do you think you prefer being slave 
to massa in Africa, or massa here? “Oh! 
me misses, me tink noting now of me country 
massa; country massa good enough for dat 
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country, but dat’s all,—white massa just mas- 
sa, and dat make great differ.” 

Svon after this, J. came to consult me about 
marrying J.P. She told me that she was 
going “ to try live wid ’em first a little bit for 
trial, and den if he be one good nigger, she 
marry “em.” I said, “ Yon know J. P. is at 
jeast twenty years younger than you,—he is 
quite a drunkard, lazy, and has a very saucy 
tongue; moreover his grounds are not in good 
order, and he isa sad thief, and I think you 
had better not try him; for I am convinced he 
only wishes to get you for his wife, that he 
may have the advantage of your good grounds, 
he is always in trouble, and fighting, and his 
clothes are in rags; he isa fine-looking young 
man, but J fear J. that is all; 1 would be hap- 
py to see you marry a good man; and though 
it is very necessary and prudent to know the 
man well whom you marry, yet to live with 
him upon trial is very sinful ; it is against the 
Jaw of God.” J. comprehended me very well, 
but in spite of all my advice, J. P.’s eloquence 
prevailed—for he was as negroes say “cun- 
ning too much.” Some weeks after this ill- 
sorted union, J. came up to me, “ Oh misses 
me fool too much what me for do? J. P. very 
bad; he tief yam from me, plantain from me, 
and dollar from me: misses, what for me do! 
me heart break wid dat wicked nigger.” An in- 
vestigation took place; and upon the graver 
charge, that of stealing dollars, there was 
some dubiety. ‘Do me massa, please punish 
him,” said J. “ Well J., I'll put him in the 
stocks, and lay all the story before the com- 
mandant.” ‘Massa, me no gie dat (biting 
her nail) for the commandant; massa, me be 
your nigger,— you love me, but strange massa 
no care for me, nor me dollar neider.” * In- 
deed he will, J.; Monsieur Legendre the 
commandant, is a very good man, and he will 
hear all the story, and try to get back the dol- 
lars; and if it is fairly proved, l’m sure he'll 
punish J. P.” J. however was not at all sat- 
wsfied with this proposed pian: she insisted 
that an appeal to the commandant always 
made the negroes spiteful against those who 
proceeded in that way, and ended by saying, 
“ Dat new law bad law, when one own massa 
can’t gie justice to he own nigger.” “ But J. 
I wish to get justice for you.” “Me know 
me massa, you do; but me want no stranger 
massa justice—stranger massa no love me ; 
massa, you no care to love Massa Legendre 
nigger; Massa Legendre no love yours.”— 
This is one out of a thousand such instances. 
A person better qualified than M. Legendre 
could not have been selected for the office he 
held—he was perfectly acquainted with eve- 
ty custom and prejudice of the people he had 
todeal with; but difficulties on the part of the 
negro, of this nature, were never thought of 
by people at home, who, from erroneous infor- 
mation, had come to the conclusion that ne- 
gtoes have no confidence in their masters.— 
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However people may believe it or not, I have 
heard good and intelligent negroes find great 
fault with the ignorance of * Massa Buston 
and Massa King George,’—~for ever after 
1824, it was evident they conceived Massa 
King George a very subordinate personage 
to Massa Buxton. The negroes whose busi- 
ness it is to go to town, hear al] that is going 
on in Engtand ; and though they cannot read 
they have the substance of all that is printed 
from those who can. Believing as they do, 
that “ Massa Buston” is at the head of the 
English government, as regards negroes, it is 
not to be wondered at, that when they hear 
the substance of many speeches made by that 
gentleman, the minds of the best of them are 
now unsettled; and that the bad and idle 
characters, who form toooften the majority on 
an estate, believe that unlimited freedom (a 
term which they interpret in their own way) 
has been given, and is withheld by the com- 
bination of their masters, and the colonial 
government, against the commands of Mr. 
Buxton. 

Upon Mr. C. going down to the field one 
morning at six o'clock, he found a great defi- 
ciency in the number of negroes. “ What is 
the matter !” said he to the driver. “ Massa, 
dey all gone up in da grounds,—dey say they 
vorck no more for massa.” It was a circum- 
stance well worthy of remark—that the ne- 
groes remaining in the field were all the good 
characters, they were quite contented and 
cheerful: and spoke with marked disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the others. “ Massa,” 
said N., “it’s a pity R. and W.eber go ina 
Port a Spain; dey hear bad ting dey, and tell 
bed tory (story) to niggers; and massa, dey 
foolish too much; me know me massa, you do 
me just (justice) betterdantranger.” A bet- 
ter explanation than this negro gave, could 
hardly be; those negroes who go to town, 
though generally chosen for the situation in 
consequence of intelligence, and ability, are 
nevertheless exposed to the contact of bad 
advice. ‘They return heated with liquor, and 
of course with exaggerated stories in their 
heads; these they retail to all their comrades 
at night, as they sit eating their suppers, out- 
side their doors. he really good negro is 
wonderfully little impressed by it, but it is far 
otherwise with the lazy and the bad; “ free- 
dom is prized by them, not for the sake of per- 
sonal liberty in the British sense of the word, 
but as they have invariably told me, “to sit 
down softly.” Freedom, so given, and so used 
will never be productive of civilization or 
Christianity. The fact of all good negroes be- 
ing contented,and happy, and attached to their 
masters, is proved by their working as they 
have done, with so many incitements to have 
acted otherwise. Had slaves been treated, as 
many people assert they are, it is absurd to 
suppose that two or three white men could 





have kept up any authority on estates, where 
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there is always such a majority of negroes,] groes respect him one bit the more, unless by 
and distant too from all help. Turn the mat-|his conduct he showed himself worthy of his 
ter which way we will, the question remains] freedom, by behaving like a civilized being. 
yet to be answered,——and a grave question it} He began a long speech, about the devil g 
nates: hag swe ° gel- 
is, Would the immediate legal emancipation ting into his heart, and a great deal of cant, 
of the negro, advance or depress him in the| which I assured him I did not care for; in 
scale of civilized life !—for unless we are | short, he wished to convince me, that though 
quite sure that the slave population have | he had done this savage deed, he was not to 
reached that point of civilization when tie| blame, it was merely that for a short time he 
boon of freedom would not make them fall|had fallen into the net set for him by “the 
back again to the habits of savage life, we are|enemy of souls.” Having his wite and chil- 
not benefiting but injuring them both spiritu-|drea on the estate, he was suffered to remain, 
ally and temporally. Hitherto the anecdotes) upon a promise of amendment; but he was 
I have here related, have been mostly of good always a troublesome, deceitful character, and 
negroes, (by good | mean good according to a savage, whe would have been better un- 
the negro code of morality), we saall nowj|der restraint than free. I could enumerate 
turn to the opposite side. |numerous facts, all tending to prove that many 
One day I was much shocked by |. P. pre-|negroes are utterly unfit for the rights of 
: d . v4 } | <a. ” 

senting himself at the door, dreadtuliy agitat-| Civilized men. I have seen negroes, upon the 
ed, as well he might. “See! said he, | slightest provocation, snatch up any weapon 
4 men see i ge J. dome.” His|at a — a deep “- - whatever 
shoulder was bleeding, a large piece had just | part of the body first presented itself, of a wife, 
been bitten out of the most fleshy part. 'The| husband, or child. One day I saw A. run 
poor fellow was iu dreadful pain. His mas-| down a young deer, in the plantain walk near 
ter dressed the wound for him; and making} the house, and having secured it, he deliber- 
him sit down, he sent for carpenter J. I need | ately took his knife, cut a bit out of the thick 
not detail the investigation that took place ;/ part of the leg of the living animal, and ate it 
both were bad negroes; there had been a| with great relish; and when I expressed as- 
ts ’ . Bu, i “a 
quarrel, and this was the consequence. I ask | tonishment and disgust, he said, “it be best of 

this question—is a man, who, cannibal-like, | all so, misses, 
bites a piece out of another’s shoulder, ad-| I have in the first volume of this work 
vanced to that point in civilization which ren-|spoken of the care of negro children; and of 


ders it wise to bestow freedom upon him ; or| the nurses who are appointed to look after 


is it safe to free him from coercion! The|them upon all estates—a practice adopted 
sore produced by the bite was dreadful; it re-| partly, because a mother who had the sole 
quired dressing during many weeks; and charge of children, could have no time for 
years afterwards had left a deep scar. work of any kind, partly because negro mo 

B. W., a fine American negro, took some thers are, with very few exceptions, extreme- 
umbrage at a negro family on the estate, and|ly crue) to their children. At Laurel-Hill, 
at night when all was quiet, he got broken) we were very well off in this respect. Pati- 
glass bottles, and laid them all along with the|ence was really patient, both by name and 
sharp corners up, before their door, that when| nature ; and many a merry song and dance, 
they came ont in the morning, without being|she sang and danced to the “ little niggers,” 
aware, they might cuttheir feet. Thedriver,/as she called them ; and when one or two be- 
who is always up long before the other people, | gan first to walk, she was as proud as possible 
and who usually met his master and the over-/to exhibit them, and all the little tricks she 
seer at the works, told them the circumstance, | had taught them. I was very desirous, how- 
and that he had warned the family not to/ever, to try and get the mother to feel some 
come out until he had reported it to his mas-| personal pleasure in taking one of their chil- 
ter. The overseer saw it, and the bottles|dren. I could not however wish Mr. C. to 
were cleared away, and B. W.’s conduct was|make any experiment among those whose 
of course inquired into. The proofs were! habits were sueh that we knew they preferred 
abundant that he was the guilty person; per-|their pig to their children; but Mr. C. had in 
haps the best proof of all was, that the same|St. Vincent promised a reward of two joes to 
day when Mr. C. was at the works, he came|any mother who would produce her child to 
up to me, and did what I never sawa slave do, | him, at two years of age, in good health; and 
knelt down on his knees before me, to beg me| we renewed the experiment at Trinidad. 
to intercede with Mr. C. to allow him to re-| Three or four received the reward, but these 
inain on the estate, as he had heard it was! were all; the others preferred work, and the 
very likely he would be ordered off. J told/nurse to take care of their babies, There 
him to rise, and said that I was exceedingly | were some other mothers, who were good to 
sorry to see him, a free man, who had been| their children so long as they did not trouble 
in America and seen the world, behave so|them “too much ;” but I saw none with whom 
badly; that he ought to remember that. his|I thought it would be safe to try the experi: 
being free, would neither make us or the ne-|ment of their taking care of their children all 
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day, as well as all night. he fact is, that 
negro women like the gossip and the fun of 
the field; and to stay at home and nurse their 
child is too monotonous and du!] a life for 
them. No doubt there are exceptions, but 
they are not numerous ; otherwise so consi- 
derable a reward as Mr. C. held out, would 
have produced greater results than it did 
effect. 

The management of the sick negro is an 
important branch of duty on all estates ; but 
the first difficulty is, who are really sick! | 
have already incidentally mentioned this ; but 
a few details, and an illustrative anecdote, 
with reference especially to Laurel-Hill, are 
required nothwithstanding. Nothing can be 
more ludicrous than to see some ten or twelve 
negroes crawling up to massa’s house, on a 
Monday morning, walking at about the rate 
of a quarter of a mile an hour. The clothes 
are put on in a most negligent style, the head 
is tied up in a peculiar form, which every one 
who has seen, can well understand,and which 
no description of mine could convey the rea- 
lity of: then there is the whining tone, the 
entreaty fur physic at once; or more com- 
monly a blister, for that is merely painful for 
a few hours, and of course produces conse- 
quences that relieves the negro from work 
for several days. Good negroes call these 
people skulkers—that is, that they inventany 
excuse to escape work. Before I got out of 
bed on the Monday morning, I could, from the 
voices merely, tell almost to a certainty who 
were to be the skulkers for that week. By a 
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perfectly bright blue tongue was thrust out. 
He was now convinced how matters stood ; 
so taking a wet clean towel, he told her to 
‘put ont her tongue; she rather objected to 
‘this ordeal, but the doctor insisted upon it ; 
and having weshed the dye off, C. showed as 
clean and healthy a tongue as possible, and 
for a good while after, she did not skulk from 
work; for the good negroes quizzed her un- 
mercifully. Many such cases are continually 
occurring on every estate. It ought to be 
remarked, that skulkers never appear on a 
Sunday, holiday, or on their own day; or, if 
skulking the day before, they uniformly re- 
cover on those days. 


CHAPTER XXL. 


The Laurel-Hil negroes. jvamples of 
faithfulness. Saving banks, and negr 
opinions of them. Wesleyan Methodist 
instruction on the estate. Mr. Goy, and 
Mr. Stephenson. Conversations with the 
missionaries. Negro expectations. Dif- 
ficulties in the way of the government 
plan. Division of time. Compensation 
for clothing and provision grounds. More 
conversations with the missionaries. Ne- 
gro marriages. Erroneous returns of the 
Methodists. 


Tne first Sunday we were at Laurel-Hill, 
nothing was said as to negro amusements on 





yood deal of tact, and some humour, Mr. C. 


that day ; we wished to see what their own 


used to get rid of about one half the nuinber ;| habits were, and about eight in the evening 


making them laugh, and so cajoling them, that 
at last they would confess it was merely a} 
Monday morning’s sickness. Perhaps one or 
two might be really siek; but this, any one 
acquainted with the negro countenance can 
tell without difficulty. Even the shammers, 
however, insisted on having some drug, to 
save appearances, or something to make grue! 
with; but it was understood that they took the 
piysic, and went up to their grounds after 
breakfast. Sometimes a skulker makes his 
appearance duriig the week; but Monday is 
their great day. We were better situated at 
laurel-Hill than most planters, as regarded 
the sick list, because Dr. C. lived upon the 
estate; but notwithstanding this, they some- 
limes were cunning enough to baffle massa, 
misses, and the doctor too. Let one instance 
suilice,—one woman, C., came perpetually up, 
morning after morning, to the doctor; her 
pulse was good, her skin cool, not the least 
appearance of sickness about her, excepting 
her tongue—and that tongue certainly did as- 
tonish the doctor, for such a tongue he had 
never either read of, or seen. Every morning 
twas of a perfectly different colour; all the 
browns, greens, and shades of white had been 
exhausted, when to the horror of the doctor, a 


jwe heard the drum begin. 


Next day Mr. C. 
told them he was aware he could not forbid 
them todance of a Sunday, but that we would 
feel obliged by their not doing so; that it 
was breaking a positive command of God, and 
it was disagreeable to us. Some said, * Massa, 
we no de so no more;” and others said, 
“Very well,” good humouredly ; and buta 
very few looked “black and sulky.” Their 
master added, “1 have no objection to your 
daneing at proper times, and making your- 
selves merry and happy; but it is best not to 
dance on Saturday night either, because you 
are apt to dance too late, and forget the Sun- 
day morning. We were pleased on the next 
Friday to hear the drum with the dance going 
on, but there was no dancing on Saturday 
night or the Sabbath evening. But as the 
negroes heard continually of fresh laws com- 
ing out, all tending to weaken in the negro, 
respect or affection to the master, it was not 
to be wondered at that certain effects were 
produced. 1 recollect, on one Saturday even- 
ing, between six and seven o'clock, after the 
| period when the negroes became so unsettled 
‘by the constant changes and orders, that 1 
‘rang the bell several times and no one answer- 
ved: this was however not unusual, for the 
A 3 
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servants often fall asleep in the afternoon ; 
and [ went out with the intention of awaken- 
ing them. I found E., one of the house-boys, 
alone; the rest were all absent. 1 said, 
“You may bring in tea, LK.” He stood rub- 
bing a tumbler, and repliedg “ Me finish 
rubbing me glass, and me going away down 
to the nigger-house ; Massa Buston say, Sat- 
urday night the same as Sabbath-day ;” and 
laying down his tumbler, and hanging up the 
towe!, he brushed past me, and ran down the 
hill: this was in February 1525, whea the 
people were a good deal excited, more or less, 
upon every estate. In all such cases, no al- 
ternative remains but to help oneself; thus 
West Indians learn a number of usefiil and 
practical lessons of this kind; and | am not 
quite svre if all the females who sign peti- 
tions, and sigh over the distresses of the poor 
negroes, would much relish doing their work 
for them. 

Nothing evidently was more perplexing to 
the negroes, than the conflict in their own 
mind between the bad advice abundantly ad- 
ministered to them, and consequent erroneous 
views, and the feeling which still occasionally 
arose, of trust in their masters. Some few 
indeed never in any respect changed; and to 
the last moment of our residence in Trinidad, 
all the stories they heard, seemed to have no 
effect upon them; and when the time of our 
departure arrived, and they found that we 
were really going to leave them, many even 
of the bad negroes began to relent, and | 
think there were not above eight or ten who 
did not come to shake hands with us, and say, 
God bless you—and that too witha heartiness 
which, to us, who knew their characters, left 
no doubt in our minds that they felt they had 
behaved iil, and would have been glad to de- 
tain us. Nor were we forgotten, even when 
we had long left the West Indies. 

There were some five or six people upon 
Laurel-Hill, in the decline of life, who did 
only a little tight work. Or these there were 
at first three, and latterly only two, past all 
work. They were nice old women: the 
eldest must have been eighty, or near it; 
their grounds were worked by their god- 
children,-—a general custom in Trinidad, as 
in St. Vincent. Uf the aged person has no 
child of his own, the god-child is uniformly 
the heir; and if they have neither children 
nor god-children to work their grounds, the 
master appoints a person to do the duty, and 
he looks personally to see that there is plenty 
of provisions for the individual, whose other 
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was, that all the children were fond of her, 
But though she could not cultivate her 
grounds herself, she could feed chickens and 
fowls, and sell thera; and M. B. had always 
fresh eggs. ‘Then she hada cat, so wise, that 
she said it knew better than many a nigger; 
she regularly had a rat caught, and broiled jt 
for puss’s supper, to the great delight of the 
youny negroes, Old as this woman was, sh 
remembered us withaffection; and long after 
we were in England, | had a letter from a 
friend who had been visiting her at Laurel. 
Llil!, and who says, the poor soul always in- 
quires for you, and finished by hoping “da 
Lord will bless da sweet pick-a-ninnies.” Let 
no one suppose such a case as this to be out of 
the usual course of events in the West Indies. 
lL can unhesitatingly say, that in St. Vincent 
and ‘Trinidad, such are every day occurrences, 
and that cases of cruelty and of neglect ap 
peared to meextremely rare; and that thougi 
going out highly prejudiced on the popular 
side, and employing five years in minute per- 
sonal investigation, and even keeping a jow- 
nal of what | saw, I should be guilty of the 
grossest misrepresentation, did [ not. state 
things tq be in all respects, as regards master 
and slave, totally the reverse of what the 
popular belief is. As for punishments, every 
body must allow that it would be more agree- 
able to the natural feelings of every kind- 
hearted person, could punishineats be alto 
gether dispensed with. But this, [ venture 
to say, is impossible, whether labour is to be 
done by a slave or an apprentice, so long as 
the labourer is uninstructed and unchiristian- 
ized. 

F. came one day to his master, just before 
the standing stocks were introduced as a pun- 
ishment, and complained that J. P. had rob- 
bed his grounds of three large branches 0! 
plantains; and he added, * Massa, pray do 
punish him :” his master said, “ [I] put lim 
in the stocks, and [’ll give you the same quat- 
tity of plantains.” “ Masua, it’s no dat so 
much me want, me want him punish ; cause 
massa, if he be no punish, he tief from sou 
one else to-morrow, and he say, * Neber mind, 
mie massa no punish me, but gie dem plantain 
from he own plaintain walk ;’ and so he lI go 
on, massa.” J. P. was put in the stocks, bul 
as usual he laughed at it. The planter had 
long known the inefficiency of the stocks, an¢ 
at length government ordered the use of stan 
ing stocks, in a conspicuons place of be 
estate ; which certainly were more effectual 





. > . , te 
as a punishment, but much better punishinen' 


allowances of salt provisions and clothing are; might have been devised, without having any 
the same as those of any stout negro; and if| recourse to flogging,—for it may well be sup- 
the individual cannot use all the allowances, | posed that a planter, in the midst of the hurry 


which is generally the case, she or he sells 
them for their own benefit. 

We often visited those old women. M. B. 
had a great deal of dry humour, and was very 
fond of children; the natural result of which 


and anxiety of getting his sugar made befor: 
the rainy season sets in, will pass over almost 
any conduct, rather than deprive hiinselt of 
even one workman for a day ; and those know 
very little of negro character, who is igroral 
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that the negro is clever enough to see this, 
and that it is always when he can be least 
spared that the bad negro behaves the worst, 
knowing that scarcely any offence wouid not 
at that time be passed over. When 1 speak 
of flagrant offences, such as I contend deserve 
corporal punishment, let me be understood ; 
[call that negro justly punished, who was 
flogged for killing seventy-five head of poul- 
try by thrusting coarse needles into them, for 
poisoning a calf, and cutting and maining 
several mules. 

Another subject recommended by govern- 
ment to the consideration of the planter, was, 
to get the negroes to place their money in a 
savings bank. ‘They ought to have been very 
gratetul for so kind an offer, when a bank was 
a benefit and a convenience, which the white 
population even did not possess. We ex- 
plained the system to the most intelligent ne- 
groes on the estate: | took twenty shillings 
currency in my hand, and said, “ You give 
those twenty shillings to the bank, on Christ- 
mas day, they give you a ‘good’ for them 
(good, means acknowledgment.) The Chiist- 
mas following, you go back, and they give 
you twenty-one shillings,—you see you get 
your twenty shillings, and one shilling more; 

“if you choose to leave it, they give you 
another ‘ good’ for twenty-one shillings, and 
soon. Now you know, that you are often 
robbed of your money; you tie up all your 
gold and silver, and put it in a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and then stuff it in the thatch of 
your house; and even if nobody steal it from 
you, you get nothing all the year from it.— 
You put twenty shillings into the handker- 
chief, and you take the same twenty out of it. 
Now I know you have all both gold and _ sil- 
ver, a good deal, and I think you ought to be 
much obliged to Massa King George for mak- 
ing such a kind offer to you, as to keep your 
money safe, and give you something besides, 
for keeping it.” The answer was, “ Misses, 
do you put your money dey?” “No; I wish 
we had such an advantage, but it is only 
meant for you.” *‘ Misses, I fancy massa 
keep he own money! so will we.” 1 told 
them, massa trusted a bank much farther off, 
in England, and that I was sure their money 
would be safe. “May be, misses; but den 
you savey all dem ting; a’ we no care to sa- 
vey bout bank, we keep our own dollar.” The 
mind of the negro is, in but few eases only, 
sufficiently enlightened to comprehend such a 
thing as receiving interest for money: he 
cannot believe that any one will take the risk 
of keeping his money, and will give him 
something more; neither has he any trust 
in strangers, and nothing can compensate him 
lor the pleasure of opening his handkerchief, 
and adding to his stock of dollars every week, 
ashe sells his produce. Many of them have 
handkerchief upon handkerchief tied up, full 
of gold and silver, and thrust up in the thatch 
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of the roof—the universal strong box of the 
negroes, 

In 1827, very little money, only a few 
dollars, hid been paid into the savings bank 
of Trinidad, and it was established in 1824, 
The fact is, that the civilization of the unci- 
vilized is an infinitely slower process than 
anybody who has lived among negroes can 
imagine. ‘They come by very slow steps to 
perceive that their customs are inferior to 
ours. One grand step, however, is already gain- 
ed in favour of the civilization of the negroes, 
it is, that they universally admit that white 
man is wiser and better than they. When 
once we allow a person to be our superior in 
understanding, we are likely to benefit by his 
example and instruction, Negro men say, 
give us white wives, and we have no objec- 
tion to marry; and negro women the con- 
verse,—this is no bad proof of what I assert. 

The greatest difficulty we felt, was how to 
give them instruction; because we determine 
ed not to adopt the error so common amon 
missionaries, to take “ words for deeds,” an 
to Jead them intoa Pharisaical mode of speech 
and manner, which is generally indicative of 
uny thing but a change of heart. Finding 
latterly that the respect formerly paid to the 
w shes of the master, though not given as 
commands, was entirely withdrawn, we were 
ata loss how to act. Sunday dances were 
now given regularly, and it was of no use to 
interfere: whenever we spoke by way of en- 
forcing respect, there was some quotation 
from “Massa Buston;” for latterly massa King 
George was not even allowed the dignity of a 
copartnership with Massa Buston. Though, 
when any law was ordered to be put in force, 
which the negroes did not like, then they 
used to say, “I wish dat Massa Buston would 
come and see a’ we nigger, and no send out 
dat law.” The good negroes were less shaken 
in their affection, and less changed in con- 
duct, than any one could have expected ; they 
spoke to me often with regret of the number 
of “ bad niggers,” and the fear they had, 
that they would “do some ting bad too much.” 
One evening, I was rather surprised by two 
very faithful negro men, P. and M., coming 
up about seven o’clock. It was during the 
time of sugar-making. I saw there was 
something unusual in their manner; they 
said, “ Misses, come up tair (stairs) and hear 
a we.” TI took the candle in my hand, when 
they pointed to me to come toa corner of the 
room furthest from the window, and said, 
“Misses, no let me dear massa go down to 
night: misses, if he do— wicked nigger dey,— 
he neber come up again.” Jn an instant the 
danger flashed upon me; and probably those 
two faithful creatures saw my alarm, for they 
added, “No fear, my dear misses; no let 
massa come down, that’s all, and you no fear; 
no one shall eber hurt me massa or misses, or 


the pic-a-ninny, or Miss A. ;” meaning the 
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children’s governess. [ of course thanked 
them, and they told me I must tell no one, as 
the “ wicked niggers would be angry with 
em.” I offered them some refreshment; but 
they refused, saying they did not wish to be 
missed from the negro-houses; and they dash- 
ed down the shortest way, like two deer. 

Some weeks after this, Mammy J., whom 
I have so frequently mentioned, came to me 
one evening just as the sun was going down; 
she requested me to come with her to the doc- 
tor’s shop, as she wanted some physic. When 
she got there, she shut the door, and_ said, 
“ Me misses, hear me-—me no say much, me 
dare not—no let massa down to-night, say to 
him old Mammy J. say so; no fear for you all 
here; N., &c. &c. (and she named several 
negroes) no let one come up to hurt you; tell 
massa no come down to a boiling-house to- 
night. Misses, you tell no one but me mas- 
sa; God bless you, me misses,—gie me some 
salts, den they no see me go up to tell tory.” 
J. got as much physic as she chose ina sancer, 
that it might be supposed she had been up 
really for this article. Of course Mr. C. went 
down neither evening, but it may be believed 
we slept little, and felt exceedingly anxious 
to remove froma country where we were no 
longer in security, and where all our exer- 
tions for doing good were comrietely neutra- 
lized by the efforts of those who, though they 
may be well meaning, may yet have to an- 
swer for a fearful state of things, induced by 
their total ignorance of all classes of that 
community, which they profess so thoroughly 
to understand. 

Before we had finally made up our minds to 
return to Europe, and when we found that all 
instruction from the master was useless, since 
by the larger number of negroes, all that came 
from the master was looked upon with distrust 
and aversion ; the bad, also, intimidating the 
good, we thought it our duty to ascertain if 
the negroes would listen to others. Like 
many a resident, we deeply regretted that the 
Protestant Episcopalian church had left such 
a field open to those whom we, as members of 
the church of England, conceived less quali- 
fied for so difficult and arduous a work. But 
still we considered it more consistent with 
our duty, to have instruction conveyed to the 
negroes by Wesleyan Methodists, than to 
leave them in ignorance. Mr. Warner, the 
chief justice, conveyed a communication to 
this effect to the Wesleyan Methodist mis- 
sionaries then resident at Trinidad, the Rev. 
Mr. Goy and the Rev. Mr. Stephenson. The 
negroes were told that the Methodists were 
to »reach to them next Sunday in the gallery 
of the house, where there was room enough 
for them, without exposure to the sun. Mr. 
Goy came to Lanrel-Hill on the Saturday 
evening, and remained with us until after 
morning service on the Sunday. 

There was a very fair attendance of the 
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negroes, and they behaved very quietly: J, 
and one or two Roman Catholics crossed 
themselves very devoutly. 1 know not wie- 
ther Mr. Goy observed this. I think, betire 
our departure, Mr. Goy was three times, or it 
might be more, and Mr. Stephenson once or 
twice, at Laurel-Hill; and my memorandum 
after each visit was, that they expressed them- 


the negroes, and in as far as was in our power 
we received these gentlemen with hospitality 
and good-will, and with every sincere wish 
that they mightdo good. I told Mr. Goy the 
plan of struction | had pursued, and how i 
had been at last rendered nugatory, owing to 
the minds of those negroes who were of in- 
different and bad character, having been made 
unsettled by the events that had taken place 
in England; while those who were of good 
character had been intimidated by others, from 
showing any wish to hear instruction trom 
their master. I added, “ we are most unjust- 
ly blamed for not instructing our negroes; 
and the espionage that is going on in thie co- 
lonies, is sapping the foundation of every pro- 
per tie between the smaster and the negro.” 
Mr. G, said, “ It is a very difficult business; 
but I can assure vou, our society don’t employ 
spies.” I said, “* You may depend upon it, we 
had no suspicion you were spies, or we would 
never have requested you to instruct thie ne- 
groes.” Spies,” added he, “are what our 
society would never permit.” “ But you are 
aware,” I said, “ that there are spies, and that 
we are altogether misrepresented and calum- 
niated by those spies.” “ That there is no 
doubt of,” said he ; * but I canassure you, we 
are not such.” 

Some few negroes, both slave and free, at- 
tended these meetings from neighbouring 
estates; and although I made thorough in- 
quiry, I could hear of no opposition to the 
preaching of the Methodists, excepting on ove 
estate, where I was told the proprietor ordered 
the negroes not to attend: but though I might 
regret this, yet it was only a step consistent 
with their religious belief. The family were 
Roman Catholics; and it ought to be recol- 
lected, that no consistent Roman Catholic 
could have acted otherwise. The negroes o! 
the estate too, I was told by two of them, and 
by a respectable free woman who lived in the 
neighbourhood, were all Roman Catholics, or 
at least ostensibly so. 
I asked one or two of the most intelligent o! 
our people, after Mr. Goy had gone, if they 
understood what they had heard. They said 
they did. Iasked them if they could tell me 
any one thing they had heard; but they could 
not. Now Mr. Goy’s sermon was about as 
plain as any sermon could be, to be a sermon 
at all, and this was decidedly the nature ol 
every sermon preached to them. I never, 
however, found that one of them, even the most 





intelligent, had gained one idea ; and when | 


selves decidedly pleased by the attentions of 
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compare this with the great ignorance I found 
among negroes in St. Vincent, who had at- 
tended the Methodist chapel for years, [ think 
Lam justified in saying, that beyond eucou- 
raging the habit of attending divine service— 
as regards the real conversion of the negroes 
—it is nearly a hopeless method of instruc- 
tion. I by no meansdespise the endeavour to 
establish a habit of regularly attending divine 
service; I only mean to say, after having for 
so many years daily studied the negro charac- 
ter, as Well as instructed them, that in my 
belief, a sermon preached in Arabic would be 
just as efficacious as in English. Mr. Goy left 
the Wesleyan Methodist Catechism, for the 
instruction of those who might be willing to 
learn, with the overseer, that he might teach 
them. Mr. Goy did not mention this to us, 
but the overseer did, and we of course did not 
interfere with his plan; but | perused the 
catechism which Mr. Short, the overseer, was 
requested to teach them, and however good it 
may be, | am satisfied the answers were al- 
together above the capacity of any, even the 
best educated, European child of seven years 
old. I make no doubt, that even negro chil- 
dren might learn to repeat the whole of it; 
but however well such reports of progress 
look in print, they appear to me worth nothing 
as regards the real instruction of the negro; 
and it seems strange that even at the present 
day, so very few people are at all aware of 
the mischief that PARROT TEACHING produces. 
About two years ago, I happened to meet with 
an European child, of nearly eight years old 
—a very sharp little girl for her age. She 
attended a day school, where she learnt Eng- 
lish, French, writing, and sewing. On Sun- 
day she attended a Methodist school: her 
memory was crammed full; it was absolutely 
beyond belief, the number of hymns and_pas- 
sages of Scripture which this child could re- 
peat, and very correctly too. One of my fa- 
mily, however, suspected that the understand- 
ing of the child did not accompany all this 
showy work, and asked this simple question— 
“ My dear, who do you mean when you say, 
‘Our Father which art in heaven?” Her 
answer was, “It is my papa, who died last 
year, and you know he is in heaven.” No 
child could have been more in earnest. Dr. 
Watts’s First Catechism answers very well 
with European children, but I found even that 
by no means adapted to the capacity of ne- 
groes, who, unless they be instructed by a 
person who has a very thorough knowledge 
of their customs, manners, and patois, will 
make but very little advancement. 

It is to me impossible to conceive that any 
one ever could have conveyed the first ele- 
ments of religious instruction to the negroes 
half so well as the master, who, in conse- 
quence of his daily intercourse with them, 
knows the individual character and temper of 
each, and can suit his instructions to their in- 
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dividual capacities, with a power and a suc- 
cess, that nostranger could effect. It may be 
said— What success had L! ‘lhe answer is, 
that at first, in St. Vincent, there was improve- 
ment; but from tae time the Commission- 
ers of Inquiry arrived, there seemed to be a 
complete check put to our power of giving in- 
struction—not that the Commissioners were 
at all to blame; it was but the natural result 
of an attempt at such hasty legislation. One 
object occupied the majority, and excluded all 
Wish to improve—and that one object was, 
“to be free, and sit down softly.” Indeed, 
several St. Vincent negroes told me, “ that 
Massa King George was to gie dem all da 
plantations; for widout dat, dey no care for 
tree.” More than once in Trinidad, talking 
to free negroes, and asking them if they were 
better off now than when they were slaves, 
they allowed they were not richer, but always 
ended by saying, “but misses, you know, now 
we vorck if we like, we no vorck if we no 
like, and we neber rise in a morning.” A 
negro on a neighbouring estate, | think, The 
Garden, having freed himself, and being asked 
what his reason was, answered, “ he would lie 
ebery morning till ten o’clock now.” I can- 
not help thinking that had a thorough system 
of instruction and civilization been attended 
to, emancipation would have proved a very 
different boon to the negro, from that which it 
is likely to prove. No person, who, from his 
knowledge of negro character, is an impartial 
and competent witness, can think otherwise, 
than that personal liberty, coupled with any 
necessity to go to work at six o’clock in the 
morning, will be laughed at by the negro; 
and unenlightened, and uncivilised as he is, I 
do not fear to say that his cunning will be 
more than a match for all the laws that may 
ever emanate from the collective wisdom of 
the British parliament. But let me not make 
an assertion without at least endeavouring to 
support it, by bringing the results of experi- 
ence on colonial cultivation and negro charac- 
ter, to bear upon it. 

Suppose then, as is now proposed, that the 
negro is to work three-fourths of his time for 
the master, and the rest for himself; what is 
the master to do, if it should so happen that 
the negro is always sick on the master’s days, 
and always well on his own! The theorist 
may make two answers to this,—he may say, 
he must be made to work for the master on his 
own days. What then is to become of his 
grounds '—for if the master take his own days 
from him, then his grounds go back in cultiva- 
tion, and he has no vegetables toeat,and none 
to sell. Or he may answer, the negroes niust 
be made to work.— Now, I cannot comprehend 
how this is to be done; forinthe West Indies, 
if a negro run off to the woods, or tne moun- 
tains, where, according to his present partial 
state of civilization, he can make himself 
quite happy, I am very sure that the exertions 
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of the best and cleyerest police would be ut- 
terly useless. A negro can run like a deer, 
and hold on by his feet, as well by as his 
hands, on the most precipitous paths, and he 
knows very well his superiority over any Eu- 
ropean in all such feats. 

{t is also supposed, that he ought to be able 
to claim a weekly payment in livuof food and 
clothing if he chooses. Now there are two 
objections to this: the planters have but little 
money, and can with difficulty command the 
common necessaries of life for their families, 
—it is indeed only by means of barter with a 
merchant in town, that they can have either 
butter, salt beef and pork, tea, ora little wine, 


which is by no means the daily beverage of 


every planter. And who that knows any thing 
of negroes could believe, when they made 
such a claim, that they would abandon their 


grounds; or, if they did abandon them, of 


what value would the grounds be to the mas- 
ter, without labourers to cultivate them!— 
People at home talk of negro provision- 
grounds, as if they were something like the 
cabbage gardens of English labourers: do 
they know the extent of those grounds, and 
the value of their produce? Until they do, 
they are speaking upon a subject of which 
they are utterly disqualified by ignorance 
from giving an opinion. I have walked over 
the negro grounds cf many estates; and can 
assure my readers, that some negroes possess 
grounds which would be an object of no smail 
ambition to many in Britain as a smail farm; 
and any man possessing, rent free, the grounds 
that every negro may possess, would be reck- 
oned at home, aman in very comfortable, and 
even independant circumstances. 

In January, 1832, on Laurel-Hill, few ne- 
groes had under six acres in fine cultivation, 
producing two cropsa year. Now Laurel- 
Hill is a small estate, and the average extent 
of negro grounds may fairly be taken consid- 
erably above this extent. M., the driver on 
our estate, had twenty acres of hisown!! | 
do not mean to say this man cultivated all 
this ground himself—he was rather too impor- 
tanta person to labour much with his own 
hands; but his wife worked a little, his son a 
good deal, and for the rest, he hired labourers: 
and labourers hired by negroes, are generally 
negroes belonging to the same estate, and are 
almost always paid in produce. 

Negroes know the certain return from their 
grounds too well to grudge paying others, in 
produce, in order toset their work forward. 
Every good negro has good grounds, and eve- 
ry bad negro indifferently cultivated grounds, 
se inuch so, that the master is often obliged to 
send up a good negro in order to give help in 
the grounds of a bad one, that he may not by 
his indolence be in want ot provisions. I lay it 
down as an incontrovertible fact, to which one 
may “arrive by the mere knowledge of negro 
character, but which has besides been proved 
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by experience, that in the present state of no- 
gro civilization all contracts between master 
and slave, whether entered into voluntarily, or 
foreed by act of parliament, are absurd, and 
incapable of being depended upon. I suppose 
there is hardly an instance of a master who 
gave a negro his freedom upon part payinent 
of his appraised value,whoever got the remain- 
cer of the sum. I made mary enquiries, but 
I could not hear of one. Several good negroes 
have paid for their freedom, the whole sum at 
once; but I again assert, that all contracts 
with negroes in their present state of civiliza- 
tion are out of the question, as regards their 
fulfilment by the negro. Ido not believe, 
therefore, that any negro would give up his 
grounds for any stipulated sum; and as to his 
clothing, there are very many who would fee! 
no objection to go without clothing, except 
upon gala days, or in cold weather; and | am 
very certain they never would spend any part 
of their wages upon common working clothes. 

With respect to the wages which might be 
appointed by law to negroes, they know very 
well what is the value of a day’s labour: | 
have tried the experiment frequently, but 
never could get one of our people to work for 
me under a dollar a day. More than once | 
have wished work finished on a day that was 
their own, and have paid them their dollar for 
it. Buta head tradesman will not work un- 
der a Spanish dollar: and neither is the re- 
quest out of the way,—in his own grounds, 
the negro’s labour is well worth that to him; 
and in certain seasons it is worth more. Ne- 
groes are most tenacious of their time and la- 
bour. [never found that I could get an extra 
liour from a domestic without paying for it. 

The utmost vigilance, as regards self-inter- 
est, is not at all at variance with the lowest 
state of civilization. Should any one consider 
my statements to be contradictory to each 
other, | can only say, that I state facts; and it 
those who are inclined to cavil, would go and 
pass asmany years as | did in observing mi- 
nutely—not one set of people, but the whole 
population--they would come to the same 
conclusion that I have come to,—viz., that 
nominal freedom is a thing which ene nation 
may give to another by a stroke of a pen; but 
that mental freedom and real civilization will 
ever be a slow process; and I will say, more- 
over, it isa process which, since 1824, has 
been anything but wisely proceeded with in 
the West Indies. 

Up to 1824, I never could perceive among 
the colonists any prejudice against Wesleyan 
Methodist missionaries; in many cases I ob- 
served decidedly the reverse. 1 did, indeed, 
hear at all times a general regret that the 
church of England bad not attended to the 
spiritual instruction of the West India colo- 
nies as she ought; nor am I aware of any 
apology she canoffer. I had heard men 1m au- 
thority speak well of the missionaries in St. 
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Vincent; nor ever, until that year, did [ hear 
one word said implying a suspicion that they 
had any secret influence over the minds of the 
negroes. It was upon an cecasion of Sir 
Charles Brisbane, the then governor of St. 
Vincent, making some remark opposed to 
what [ had ever heard of the Methodists, that 
[ said, “I thought your excellency had a good 
opinion of them, and that you had subscribed 
totheir society.” “So I did,” answered his 
excellency: “ one must often hold a candle to 
the devil in this world.” Lreplied, “I thought 
it was much better never to do so; for though 
[ greatly preferred the negroes being instruct- 
ed by Methodists, to their receiving no in- 
struction at all, yet I did not see that those 
ought to subscribe to a society, who felt there 
was much in it they could not approve of.”—- 
Sir Charles shock his head, as much as to say, 
that may be all very fine talk; and he added, 
“(ll tell you what,—if there was a disturb- 
ance in the island, the Methodists would 
have more power than you are aware of.” | 
answered that I hoped they would employ it 
judiciously. “Well, then,” said his excellen- 
cy, “don’t you see, that it is very necessary 
to keep them in good humour, and give them 
a subscription.” 

When Mr. Goy came upon Laurei-Hill 
estate, I asked him if he had met with much 
opposition to his labour inthe West Indies. 
He said, “By no means so.” I replied, that 
I was glad to hear him say so, tor the opinion 
in England was, that the Methodists were 
much persecuted. “I suppose,” said Mr. C., 
“that you have occasionally fallen in with 
some gruffenough managers or overseers.” 
“No, Sir,” was the instant reply. “I have 
been nearly seven years now in the colonies, 
and in all that time | have not encountered 
the slightest incivility from any one of the 
white population; and from many, I have 
received great kindness and hospitality. 1 
hive had my difficulties in instructing the ne- 
groes, but, upon the whole, | like my labour 
in the West Indies; and lam sure I can say 
we are much more kindly treated, and expe- 
rience far less opposition, than in our labour in 
England.” 1 said, * Iam happy to hear you 
say so: I hope when you go home, Mr. Goy, 
you will tell your opinion upon those subjects.” 
“You can do so, too,” said he. I replied, “I 
both can and will; but, in your character as 
a missionary, you will meet belief, where my 
testimony would perhaps be disregarded.” 

Although I had the no intention of ever 
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the sad state of ignorance in St. Domingo; 
and through him alone were we informed that 
they had undergone a most severe persecu- 
tion in that free island, and had been stoned, 
imprisoned, and had their very lives put in 
danger. 

| have kept notes of some conversations 
with the methodist missionaries, upon other 
topics equally important: none more so than 
inarriage among negroes, which is said to be 
so much discouraged by the planters. I re- 
collect saying to Mr. Stephenson (also a mis- 
sionary) that an idea seemed common at 
home, that the planters discouraged negro 
marriages,—than which nothing could be 
more false. I added, “the negroes them- 
selves very often object to it;” and I men- 
tioned some of those anecdotes which | have 
already related. Mr. S. said, “ By the by, 
the driver, I believe, wishes to be married.” 
L said, “ Which of his wives does he mean to 
marry !—of course you are aware he has 
two—one with whom he has lived fifteen 
years; she is here; and they have a son, a 
fine Jad, about twelve. The other wife is a 
negress on an estate, I think, in Diego Mar- 
tin Valley; she isa young woman. He is, 
strange as it may seem, exceedingly kind to 
both wives: last Christmas he brought up his 
Diego Martin wife, and introduced her to 
me: she spent one or two days at that time 
in the house with his old wife; and he gave 
them each new dresses of the same kind, and 
the wives never had a quarrel. But,” I ad- 
ded,” “ for all that, he ought not to marry, 
and retain a married and an unmarried wife.” 
Mr. S. said, “ [ was not at all aware of this 
circumstance.” Now I do not at all doubt 
that Mr. S. was ignorant of the circumstance; 
but this is what the planters complain of— 
that Methodists are grieviously ignorant ; and 
what is more, that they do not wish for any 
information respecting the negro but through 
the negroes themselves, or coloured people. 
Mr. 5S. said, “ We have married many couples, 
and they always live together very properly.” 
[ said, * Do you never find that they consider 
the marriage ceremony only a tie, which for- 
bids the wife to leave them, and puts her 
more under their power, particularly in pun- 
ishing her as they choose,—because she can- 
not so easily run off as formerly !” and added, 
“[ wished they would all marry, did they 
fully comprehend the solemn promises they 
give and receive ; but that I did not like their 
marrying without this knowledge ; and that 





Writing for the public, | thought the conver- 
sation so important, that I committed it to 
Writing, verbatim, on the day it occurred. In- 
(eed, up to the period of my leaving Laurel- 
Hill,l thought the Methodist missionaries well 


intentioned, and had not an idea that any of 


encouraging negroes to marry one wife, when 
| we knew they would still retain others, was 
‘only making bad worse :” to which Mr. Ste- 
/phenson made this most important reply— 
|“ If we were only to marry under such cir- 
‘eumstances as that, what would the society 


them professed one set of sentiments on this|at home say ?—they would think we were do- 


side of the Atlantic, and the reverse on the 


ing nothing atall. 1 replied, “ People at 


other. My Goy talked to me with horror of|home know little or nothing of the people 
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among Whom you labour, or they could not 


luded, I could not help feeling for M.’s young. 


suppose such rapid benefits to result from) est wife, and I saw the tears stand in his eyes 


your labours, as appear to result from them."” 


Here the conversation dropped. In the 


when he spoke of her: yet D. had been much 


| ‘ ‘ 
longer his wife; and I know he loved her, 


evening M., the driver mentioned by Mr. and made her a good husband, and she was a 


Stephenson, as being desirous of marrying,— 
a peculiarly intelligent, good negro, in their 


master, about something he wished to know 
with reference to his duty early next morn- 
ing. Isaid, “Well, M., Lam very happy to 
hear that you have expressed a wish to be 
married; but which of your wives do you 
purpose marrying!” “D., me misses, she 
me oldest wite, and a very good woman.” 
“Yes, indeed she is, M.: and D. is also wil- 
ling, I hope, to marry you!” “Yes, me 
misses.” ‘ Now, M.,” said [. “you are 1 
hope not going to marry D., and keep never- 
theless your other wife at Diego Martin.” M. 
scratched his head, and seemed ata loss what 
answer tomake; but at last he said, “ Me 
misses, she be very good wife.” I said, “1 
do not doubt it, but God has commanded that 
marriage is not lawful for any man who 
keeps two wives. I should be very happy in- 
deed to see you marry, but only if you felt 
willing to keep but one wife; for otherwise I 
should not be teaching you the will of God, or 
doing my duty by encouraging yon to marry.” 
Upon Mr. C. adding something more respect- 
ing the obligations of marriage—* Me seeit,” 
said M., “me savey what you and misses say 
very well, but me no knowed dat when me 
say me marry; me will tink upon all dat.” 
Thinking, however, that M. might with great 
propriety feel that in giving up his other wife, 
she might find ita great loss, I said, * You 
know, M., you might very easily send some- 
thing to your other wife, by some other per- 
son than yourself; but certainly, before mar- 
rying D., you ought to see her, and tell her 
all this; and after you have told her, and 
made up your mind, you ought then not to 
visit her any more, for you might perhaps 
forget your promises to D.” M. said, * Me 
misses, me tank you, and me tink upon it ;” 
but there is no doubt that this negro, at the 
very time that he expressed a wish to marry 
one woman, proposed retaining the other.— 
From ignorance of negro customs and charac- 
ter, and from ignorance of the actual] situation 
and intentions of the negro, the missionary 
would have married him ; but I need scarcely 
say, that such marriage would have been no 
proof of his advancement, either in morals or 
civilization, ‘There can be no doubt that 
many such cases as this have been reported 
at home, as proving that the planters dis- 
courage marriage among their negroes; but 
I think] have shewn, by this one case, that 
there are difficulties on every side, and to 


jump over them, as the ‘missionary would 


have done, would have little mended matters, 
I confess that in the case to which | have al- 


mild, kind creature. It is exceedingly easy 


i ir to say, he ought to give up the younger wife 
sense of the expression,—came up to see his 


and cling to the elder; but the habits, feel- 
ings, and opinions of the negro, are sad 
stumbling blocks in the way of those who 
would act upon the very best of precepts. 

I have invariably found that the Methodists 
elude the communication of all information 
from the planter, who would point out to them 
the individual character and circumstances of 
his negroes; and which I think can only pro- 
ceed from this,—that such information in- 
volves them in difficulties as regards their 
labours, and would necessarily shorten the 
list of converts which they send home, and 
diminish the assumed quantity of improve- 
ment. Were they thus to disappoint the so- 
ciety, where would the funds for the support 
of the missionaries come from! Much is 
heard in England of the labours performed, 
and the hardships endured by the missionaries 
in the West Indies Ido not mean to say 
thatthe missionaries do not labour; but [ am 
sure their bodily and mental fatigue is a_ba- 
gatellé in comparison with that either of the 
professicnal meu or the planters of the colo- 
nies. ‘They are comfortably provided for; 
and it is quite right they should; but it is 
more than ridiculous to talk of them, as peo- 
ple talk of them in England—of their perse- 
cutions and privations. Privations, indeed, 
as regards personal comfort, toa certain ex- 
tent, every one in a tropical climate must 
undergo; but they undergo less of these than 
any officer in His Majesty’s service does in 
any of the barracks I have seen in the West 
Indies; and [ am much mistaken if the pay 
of the missionary be not as good. 

That Methodists have been often decidedly 
opposed in the West Indies since 1825, there 
can be no doubt; but the whole fault rests 
with themselves; had they acted a candid, 
straightforward part, they would have fared 
very differently,—but they have never come 
forward and made one single honest, manly 
denial of all the calumnies, spoken and pub- 
lished against them: one such avowal would 
have effected more, than all the reiterated 
and accumulated assertions of the planters. 
I! have had a thousand examples of thus keep- 
ing apart from the planter, and making all 
that is done, a mystery to him whom, next 
to the negroes themselves, it the most con- 
cerns. Though the missionaries would ra- 
ther have the countenance of the proprietor, 
he must not presume to offer them any ad- 
vice, or give the least hint as to the conduct 
or individual character of the people: 1 
short, so long asa proprietor acts hospitably 
to the missionaries, and remains a pass'vé 
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spectator of all that is going on, they will be 
satisfied ; but if the proprietor or his wife, 
ask any direct questions, or exercise the right 
of private judgment, they must be prepared 
to receive in return, nothing but sijent con- 
tempt. As the negroes both in St. Vincent 
and Trinidad had differed, in the account they 
gave me regarding the opinion of the Metho- 
dists upon dancing, I stated this to Mr. Goy, 
telling him that soine of the negroes said the 
Methodists forbade their communicants danc- 
ing at all; that others said they only forbade 
the drum, and not the fiddle dance; while 
others again said it was only the African 
dances that were diapproved of. [ asked 
whether any of these accounts were correct, 
but Mr. Goy, and afterwards Mr. Stephen- 
son, heard me in silence, and made no an- 
swer of any kind. 

Tcannot but regret, in common with al! 
who have really given attention to the sub- 
ject, that the fie!d ts much ovcupied by men— 
many of whom may be well-intentioned, but 
who are so completely bound down to the in- 
terests of the society they represent, and by 
party spirit, that with all their good inten- 
tions they are still doing essential harm. But 
let not the real well-wisher to the negro des- 
pair; for there is still ample room for the la- 
bourer; and I can promise to all, who conduct 
themselves like Christians and gentlemen, 
such a reception among the planters as will 
give assurance of an abundant reward. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A few words on a plan of negro instruction. 


Some system resembling our parish schools 
in Scotland, would do most essential service 
in the West Indies. {[t must be recollected, 
that nearly the whole population of the white 
proprietors of the West Indies, belongs either 
to the Established church of England or Scot- 
land; and that the feeling of confidence in 
Dissenters, which once existed to a great ex- 
tent inthe West Indies, is now thoroughly 
destroyed, and can never be restored. There- 
fore no plan of instruction, where the teach- 
ers are not to be bona fide members of one 
orother of those Established Churches, will 
ever meet with encouragement from the 
planter; who has already had sufficient ex- 
perience of the little confidence he ought to 
place in people, whose personal interest is 
concerned in calumpiating him. Some difli- 
culty would occur with Roman Catholic pro- 
prietors ; but I cannot see that we could hive 
any right to compel them to countenance 
Protestant instruction, farther than this; that 
ifthe negroes chose to get Protestant instruc- 


tion, the proprietor should not have power to 
hinder it. 





I do not think any person of cool judgment, 
and especially any one who has had colonial 
experience, will ever expect much to be done 
in the instruction of the elder negroes, beyond 
what might be effected by personal exhorta- 
tion and explanation given familiarly, and in 
a great measure delivered in their own patois, 
upon the simple doctrines of the Bible ; but 
with the young, much might be done, and 
the sooner, some proper system be set on foot, 
the better. I know that much difficulty wall 
be found in the outset, in obtaining the ne- 
cessary steady attention from the young ne- 
gro; without which he cannot learn to read. 
But were the negro children taught on Dr. 
Bell’s system, in which there is considerable 
room for emulation, I should haveno fear of 
success. Negro children are full of life, and 
fond of show; we must avail ourselves of all 
the national characteristics, and turn them to 
a useful account. I found the little I could 
do, in the way of prizes, very useful; I hada 
fixed reward for every one who told the ex- 
act truth,—even if it were to confess a fault, 
I have frequent entries in my memoranda to 
this effect—to A., for speaking the truth, a 
bit. ‘To B., for coming up to get justice in- 
stead of fighting with C., half a bit ; and so on. 
Little shewy medals, attached to a shewy 
suspender, would I am sure incite to learnin 
and good conduct. Quarterly public exami- 
nations, where progress would be marked, b 
little prizes ; such as they would at first Be i 
te—a trifling necklace to the girls; a needle- 
book; balls of cotton; scissars, or a head-hand- 
kerchief: while a knife, a neckerchief; or a 
piece of jean for a jacket, to the good boys; 
would be all prizes greatly valued by them.— 
When they could read distinctly, books would 
be the best prizes; but it is to be regretted , 
that there are so few suited for them; indeed, 
| know of no entertaining little books fitted for 
their perusal, without much alteration. The 
vreater part of European life and scenery, 
is a dead letter to them; and though when ex- 
plained, they delight to hear of it; yet unex- 
plained, it conveys to them no idea. Even 
European children in the West Indies feel 
this; and I cannot give a better illustration 
than that my own children, who- could read 
well at four years old, and almost had Mrs, 
Sherwood and Miss Edgeworth’s books by 
heart, besides many other children’s books ; 
yet, so confused were their ideas respecting 
things on thisside of the Atlantic, that when 
they arrived in England the merest trifles 
excited their attention, and puzzled and de- 
ceived them. They took the handles of the 
bell-pulls for watches ; and were down on 
their kness, to smell the English roses on the 
Brussels carpet, on the floor of the hotel we 
were inat Bristol. ifsuch is the European 


child, with every advantage ; what must be 

the confusion of ideas in a negro, who reads 

in a book, adapted to European scenes and 
B 3 
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ideas, such a multitude of things foreign to; Had all the money, subscribed to anti-slave- 


; ht ow] 
him. ; ry societies, been bestowed upon a feasible — 

The slight similarity which exists between] plan of general colonial education, the negro may 1 
West and East India customs and manners,} would long ere this have been ripe for the ap- 


made Mrs, Sherwood'’s bvoks more useful | preciation of those privileges, which might 
than any others, particularly the “ Ayah and|have been conferred without danger; and 
Lady ;” but even here much alteration was} which would, indeed, have been one link in 
necessary. When lread those stories, and|the chain of civilization, But it is not too 
introduced West India names of anything,|late: let party spirit be forgotten: and let The 
both the elder and younger negroes would|some far wiser head than mine organize a 


look delighted, and say, “ we savey dat well,|society, or concoct a system for the general - 
misses.” Little stories, religious and moral,|education of the negro population; but let of 
yet entertaining, might easily be written.—) there be the one restriction [ have alluded to, inn 

They must be accomodated to their under-|that the teachers be members of the Estal- Do. 
standings, and illustrative of their manners|lished church. It must not be supposed, 

and customs; with correct allusions to the|that any such system could be put in opera- Wes 
natural history of the islands. Books of this| tion without large expenses. Living is dear tothe 
description might be read to them wita great|in the West Indies ; and the teacher ought to bour, | 
benefit, before they could read for themselves| be sufficiently well bred, and well? educated, Trini 
—making their hearing the story, a reward |to entitle him to visit occasionally in the hous- here 8 
to follow theirattention to their reading les-|es of the planters; and his salary should be 1s in| 
son. Negroes so tauglit througiiout all our| sufficiently large, to enable him by his ex- labout 
colonies, would grow up very different frorm|ternal appearance and mode of life, to obtain ricult 
the present middle,aged negro population. I|the respect of the negroes. He would no that o 


do conceive that without some such expedi-|doubt find difficulties; but I am sure he of the 
ent as that which [ have ventured to hint at,| would have much also to encourage him to nidad 
the work of instruction, to whatever hands it| go on. diets 
is confided, will be tedious and unsatisfactory.| 1 know there are many planters in such a 


Negro chilcren must be kept lively while in-|state of poverty, that they could do nothing ae 


struction goes on: anything like prosy teach-|tohelp in such a plan; but there are others, 
ing, would set them tosleep. ‘Two hours in 
sch 


heavy 
plaint 
mon. 

fore a 
Vince 


who although greatly reduced, would | am 
ool each day would be sufficient ; and one|confident come forward. But those who 


teacher might teach on one, two, or three es-|could not give money, might lend a mason or 
tates ; at least in the greater number of ca-ja carpenter, &c. to assist in building the mas- 
ses. When the estates were thickiy settled,|ter’s house and school room. I would accept when 
perhaps a central school for all the children| help, in whatever shape it might be tender- 

might be the most eligible plan; and if they|ed;— whether in money, or labour, or wood. 
were too numerous to meet all at once, so|Service might be performed on the sabbath, 
many hours might be given to one set, and|in the schoolroom, if the station were distant 
sv many to another. The children would re-|from church or chapel ; for no advice or in- 
quire to be brought and taken from school in|terference ought to be used, to prevent the 
regular order, by the person who has the|negro from attending what place of worship 
care of them in the vine gang; otherwise,|he might prefer, be itthe Episcopalian church, 
they would run off and hide, fight, and com-|ora Roman Catholic or Dissenting chapel ; 
mit every sort of disorder. The superinten-|nor should any allusions to distinction of sect 
dent of the vine gang ought to reportall good|be permitted. Religious party spirit must 
and bad conduct to the schoolmaster, and he|be crushed, if good is to be done; and the on- 
ought to have the power of rewarding or pun-|ly power IT would ask is, that the master be 
ishing. I recollect sketching the outline of|allowed to compel every child in health, to 
this plan to the Chief Justice Warner, onejattend the school, instituted by law, as well 
evening at Laurel-Hill, and he was pleased}on Sunday as during the week. To teach 
to look upon it as more practical and more|the catechism of either the church of Eng- 
likely to do real good, that anything that had{land or Scotland, I think would be much 
before been proposed. But he added, “ The|above the negro comprehension ; besides, that 
good folks at home would never second it ;\in the present posture of affairs, it would be 
for it would not be rapid enough for them.” |in all respects better, to teach a catechism 
I recollect particularly, that he quite agreed|that would comprehend, in the shortest and 
with us, in thinking emulation a decided fea. |simplest form, the pure doctrines of the Bible, | cent : 
ture in the character of the negro; and that}to which no one who professes to be a Chris- weeds 
honorary medals, to be bestowed by the mas-|tian, could possibly object to say amen. This weed i 
ter, and worn by deserving negroes of any|is but a very imperfect sketch of a plan of ne- profus; 
age, would produce excellent results. Mr.}¢ro instruction ; and my only apology for hav- hecess 
Warner knew negro character well; he hadjing ventured to say one word upon the sub- soil, r 
had Jong and close experience, and his opin-|ject is,the hope that it may rouse some one Where: 
ions are therefore well entitled to attention.] better qualified than I am, and with a deepet Jess fe: 
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knowledge of the subject, to propose a sys- 
tem from which the greatest possible good 
may result. 


CHAPTER XNXIIL. 


The agriculture of a sugar estate, as it 
bears upon the question of free labour.— 
Machinery. Worn-out colonies. ‘Trials 
of free labour on the estate. Free lablur 
in the Caraccas, Columbia, and in St. 


Domingo. 


We shall, preparatory to some observations as 
tothe probability of making sugar by free la- 
bour, take a glance at the agriculture of a 
Trinidad estate. ‘These observations will be 
here aptly enough imtroduced, inasmuch as it 
is in ‘l'rinidad, that the experiment of free 
labour has been tried and vaunted. ‘The ag- 
riculture ot ‘I'rinidad ditfers considerably froin 
that of St. Vincent, and is applicable to many 
of the larger and more fruitful colonies. ‘I'n- 
nidad has many extensive valleys—little hill- 
side cultivation. ‘I'he land is rich, and often 
alluvial soil; the dews are so regular and so 
heavy that want of moisture is a rare com- 
plaint; while a superabundance is more coim- 
mon. Holing the ground for canes, is there- 
fore a dillerent process from what it is in St. 
Vincent. Mr. U.’s first impression of Trini- 
dad agriculture was, that it was slovenly 
when compared to St. Vincent’s. The St. 
Vincent negroes, indeed, quizzed T'rinidad 
husbandry, most unmercifully. In the end of 
September, or beginning of October, a piece 
was begun to be holed for canes, and the St. 
Vincent plan was pursued. ‘I'he 'rinidad 
negroes laughed at the plan——for even practi- 
cal knowledge gives a feeling of superiority 
toa negro. The canes were planted, ani 
certainly it looked like a garden,—it was all 
80 neatand regular. But a gentleman, ori- 
ginally from Antigua, came to pay us a Visit ; 
and his eye was at once caught by this cane 
piece: he said it was very pretty, but that it 
would not do: and he was right. The wet 
low land rotted the plants, and the cane holes 
held the rain like a mud pool, and the whole 
had to be undone. New plants were put in, 
and long trenches cut, after the ‘T'rinidad fa- 
‘gion, that the rain and the dews might be 

«off from the plants, and thus prevent 
thee rotting. The first weeding of canes in 
Trinidad is far more tedious than in St. Vin- 
cent; the svil being so rich, the crop ,of 
weeds is beyond belief. But the second 
weeding is less operose; because the great 
profusion of luxuriant leaves of the cane, 
hecessary to be stripped off and laid on the 
soil, retards the second crop of weeds :— 
Whereas, in St. Vincent, the ground being 
less fertile, fewer weeds arise the first time; 
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but on the second weeding, their growth has 
not been so much retarded as in ‘Trinidad, be- 
cause the St. Vincent cane has not such luxu- 
riant leaves, to be stripped off and jaid on the 
soil, 

In St. Vincent canes are generally three 
times stripped: in Trinidad they are glad if 
they can command hands to do it once: some . 
estates are so deficient of hands, that they 
cannot strip at all. About four strikesof sugar 
ought to make a hogshead of 1500 cwt.; in 
St. Vincent it is usual to take off each strike 
in from one hour and a half to one hour and 
three-quarters: the quicker it is done the bet- 
ter is the sugar; but so watery is the cane 
juice of Trinidad, from the amazingly rich 
soil, and the greater moisture of the climate 
that sometimes it requires from five to six 
hours to take off one strike. Here is a great 
accumulation of labour, both to the negro and 
the stock; and a great additional consumption 
of fuel; and a necessity is also created for 
steady labour. After the canes are ripe, 
the process of sugar-making admits of no 
more, perhaps less delay, than the wheat har- 
vest in Britain. If lett too long uncut, the 
canes are, for that season, useless; and if cut, 
they must not jie for more than thirty-six or 
forty hours, or they Lucome acid; and it is 
then impossible tomake sugar of them. In 
that case it is necessary, great as the loss is to 
boi. them into molasses: which are afterwards 
distilled and made into rum, 

It is evident, therefore, that no sugar could 
ever be made were there a fixed hour for 
stopping the boiling; or if the planter had 
not the uncontrolled command of the ‘ne- 
gro’s labour. The most experienced planter 
or negro cannot tell, when he is grinding 
the canes, what watery juice they exactly 
contain: but that watery juice must be eva- 
porated before he can take the strike off—— 
Those who tepresent the season of sugar 
making as atime of oppression to the negro, 
must either be very ignorant, or else very 
determined to misrepresent facts, It is quite 
irue that there is more work to do but it isa 
work that the negroes like. It is the season 
of mirth and jollity; they look forward to 
crop-time, (the West India harvest), and 
speak of its getting nearer and nearer with. 
joy, not with dread: and it is an unanswera+ 
ble fact, that during crop-time the sick list 
diminishes; and such is the fun, and such the 
feasting upon canes, hot and cold liquor, and 
new sugar, that even the most obstinate skulk- 
ers at other times, are then much seldomer 
absent. The stock, too, have much more 
work to perform; nevertheless, they have 
plenty of cane-tops and molasses, they also 
get fat and healthy. The master, the mana- 
ger, and overseer, work harder too: and the 
have no one to relieve them and take their 
place, still { never heard any complain. It 





was known to be a necessary duty, and the 
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general cheerfulness spread a smiling aspect 
over usall. In Trinidad, asin St. Vincent, 
there is a contest who is to cut the last cane 
for the season; and there is a dance at the 
conclusion, and the master supplies the requi- 
sites for a merry-making. 

It is a rare occurrence when the boiling- 
house is not shut up by ten o'clock at night. 
The pec ple during sugar-making are divided 
into what are called spells ; and those at work 


sane negro; a fact, 1 think well worth re- 
cording. One of our people was occasionally 
liabie to a taciturnity, that at times amount- 
ed to despondency. He sometimes indulged 
in drinking to an excess; with this one fault 
excepted, he was a good faithful negro. In 
1832, without any assignable cause, he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Much has been said respecting the dogged 
obstinacy of planters in preferring manua! 





at extru hours on Monday do not come onj}jabour to machinery. After, however, a resi- 
again till Thursday. It is of the utmost con-|dence of many years among planters, I have 
sequence to get oif the crop in dry weather ;/found them wonderfully like other men.— 
for the time and labour required to boil sugar|'There was very much which they wished they 
in showery weather is most expensive: and|could do in order to facilitate labour; but 
the quality of the sugar is much deteriorat-|then, where were the means! planters are in 

4 ie se _ {no colony in afiluent circumstances, All 

Here, again, is demonstrated the absurdity | their supplies must be paid for from America 
of any division of time between the master|and Britain; and six per cent. is charged to 
and negro: and the absolute necessity that | the planter on al! advances made for him ;— 
the labour of the one should be at the will) charged too from the day on which the order 
of the other, as regards time. The work of reaches the merchant. Ready-money, conse- 
a cocoa estate is nothing compared to that of! quently in fact, is a thing that hardly a single 
a sugar estate, ‘The whole labour is per- planter possesses. With respect to the plough 
formed in the shade; but negroes prefer a|ii is only in some colonies, and on some cs- 
sugar estate notwithstanding. We had two tates that it could ever be used. In St. Vin- 
negroes from a cocoa estate, who came upon/cent, for example, the greater part of the 
a sugar one at their own request ; and when cultivation, and certainly the best canes are 
a negro came with a. message from a cocoa |on steep hill sides. ‘The little flat land there 
estate, to Laurel-Hill, he said the very smell jis has never been sufficiently stumped up to 
of the sugar was delightful to him; and/admit of a plough working: because there 
he was quite happy to get liquor, hot or|/never were spare hands sufficient tu perform 
cold, to drink, and a bit of sugar to take|this laborious task. The cane holes, however 
home. can be made by the hoe; and beautiful crops 

I have often heard Mr. C. say to a negro, are raised. Indeed the agriculture and excel- 
after six o’clock, and when he had taken his lent sugar of St. Vincent, are well known to 
bundle of grass to the stock,—a duty which is'all who are conversant with colonial affairs. 
the coneluding one of everyday. “ Why are | Upon Mr. Greatheed’s estate. Colonel Cains 
you here in the boiling-house ! you have no-)the late manager, made many years ago, a 
thing todo here; go home and get your sup-| very fair trial of the plough. The proprietor 
per, and go to bed, and take a good rest against sent one out, and an Englishman to work it; 
to-morrow.”—-* Massa,” was the invariable | for negroes there will not hear of such a 
answer, “me roast me yam in dacopper-hole thing. The piece of land was most favoura- 
and get some hot liquor.” Then there was ble for the attempt, it lay perfectly level, and 
the joke, the laugh, and thesong going round, | was freer from all obstacles than almost any 
and I often said that the boiling-house, after other piece of land in the island. Four oxen 
regular work was over, reminded me of a) were put in, but they were found not suiffici- 
blacksmith’s shop ina Scotch village, where/ent. Four mules were added; but neither 
all the gossip of the day was sure to be retail-| would this do; and after all, the negroes were 
ed. Sometimes, indeed, 8.’s dignity was obliged to return, and hole the ground regu- 
offended by the familiar dialogues going on; larly. Thus all the trouble and expense went 
and he would turn round and tell them “to go for nothing. Unless the proprietors were 
out or not keep such noise dey.” rich enough to stump their land clean, and 

The labour of the negroes was never such cut drains on their estates, ploughing will 
as to prevent their having a dance at night,'never answer. In Trinidad, could the estates 
and really I cannot conceive of people who be drained, there is plenty of level land; but 
are overworked, preferring dancing to bed, | proper drains, faced with mason-work, could 
and still being robust, healthy, and happy.— only be formed at an immense expense. Be- 
Where there is really physical suffering it|sides, it must be paid for with ready ong 
will easily be seen: and the best and most as well as the labour of stumping up te 
wilely dissembler cannot deceive one on this|ground——--an operation quite as requisite 
head. Among all the negroes | have seen in Trinidad, as in St. Vincent. Had the 
in towns, and on estates, I never saw one de-| proprietors of Trinidad capital for this, the 
formed person—old, young, or middle-aged. | plough, I do not doubt, would be most useful. 
I never saw or heard of an idiot, or any in-| But latterly planters have had neither money 

nor credit. 
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A steam engine was introduced upon the 
Eldorada estate in T'rinidad ; but | heard that 
it disappointed the expectations formed of it. 
The mill had been a cattle mill formerly, and 
the steam engine was intended to reduce the 
expense of so many cattle. Ilowever, it was 
found upon trial, that the labour required from 
the cattle or mules, in going for fuel to supply 
the engine, was equal to that which the mill 
had demanded from them.- Much that is ex- 
cellent, and apparently easy in theory, Is im- 
possible in practice; and | can assure my 
readers, that however dogged they may con- 
sider the planter, the negro is much more so, 
| hardly ever saw a negro who could be 
coaxed not to do his work in his own way ; 
aud I would ask any lady, resident in the 
West Indies, if she ever could even prevail 
upon her washerwoman—her own slave—not 
to starch every article of her ward-robe, to a 
degree that in England would render many 
things unfit for use. Even the pocket hand- 
kerchief—all are condemned to wear it in 
“negro fashion.” I never even heard of one 
negro who, although civilly requested, would 
comply with this one change from her “ own 
sweet will.” 

The truth is, planters would be very happy 
to improve their estates, and use machinery, 
where labour is so scarce and dear; but they 
have neither capital to make the improvements 
necessary to ensure a fair trial of machinery, 
nor money to purchase machines, and get out 
European labourers to superintend them ; and 
thus, by degrees, conquer the antipathy which 
negroes have to any change of system. 

believe nothing would contribute so much 
to the real comfort and welfare of the negroes, 
in many of the islands, as the passing a Bill to 
enable the proprietors of worn-out estates, in 
the old islands, to remove to Trinidad with 
their people. Let the people have the choice 
fairly set before them, explaining to them the 
capabilities and richness of soil, and abun- 
dance of land in Trinidad; and I know very 
well there would be few negroes who would 
not be delighted beyond measure at such a 
change. ‘Trinidad has never been surveyed 
throughout: there are immense tracks of level 
land,—rich alluvial soil, unappropriated : and 
does it consist with common reason, to tie men 
down to a worn-out estate, such as many are 
in the small islands, where, with ten times 
the labour requisite in Trinidad, and with 
manure too, the same produce cannot be ob- 
tained, as with the most trifling labour, and 
With no manure for several ¢rops, may be ob- 
tained in: Trinidad. The people whom we 
took to Trinidad, continue up to this hour, to 
bless their master for the change. 

Let me now add a few words on the impor- 
tant subject of free labour -a suject, which 
was forced upon our attention in Trinidad, not 
only by the course of events in England, but 
by the experiments which were going on 
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around us; and I may add, by the growing 
ditliculty which every planter experienced, in 
wetting the work of his estate performed by 
siave labour. No one felt this ditliculty more 
than the driver M. He said the bulk of the 
people only Jaughed at him, when he told 
them of their idleness. ‘The steadiness of this 
man, and some of the other people, surprised 
me—and knowing well his general intelli- 
gence, as regarded the agriculture of the 
estate, | said to him one day, M., what is it 
they want! ‘ Why misses, dey say dey want 
liberty.” Well, said I, | am sure if they 
would work, as free men and women do in 
England, it would be much better for the 
master that they were free; do you think they 
would do so! ® Dat is a very difficult ques- 
ition misses.” [ know it is; but suppose M., 
ja tiaster were to say, Your house is worth 
so much a year, your garden, your grounds, 
and your clothing ;—* aud misses,” interrupt- 
ed M., “the doctor and the physic !’—well 
M., and the doctor and the physic,—suppose 
the master says, instead of clothing, doctor 
and physic, | will give you as many dollars as 
your friend and my friend think them worth ; 
and for the rest, you have your house, your 
grounds, your fire wood, and oue week day 
every week, Do you think M. they would 
work! * Misses, I tink da good nigger would 
do, I tink so, but me no say for sartain; but 
den, some 0’ dem would not like pay for doe- 
‘tor or physic ; dat would be de worst ting ; 
but da bad nigger would not vorek, only a 
leetle bit, one day or two day, den sit down 
softly. Oh misses, me know niggers better 
den Massa King George do.” I am thoroughly 
convinced that M.’s judgment was a very cor- 
rect one: with the really good negro, a little, 
but not much trouble would be found ; though 
i think it probable that the master would be 
obliged from humanity still to pay for the doc- 
tor and the physic. Asto bad negroes, which 
now I suspect constitute the majorily, they 
would never do steady work; and without 
steady work, it is utterly impracticable to cul- 
tivate the cane or to make sugar. What 
would any intelligent Northumberland or Ber- 
wickshire farmer think, if he were told, that 
out of every eight workmen, he could not de- 
pend any one morning on seeing more than 
two! How would he maintain his family ; 
pay his rent, taxes, and current expenditure 
for cultivation! "T'is needless to say he could 
not; and without steady labourers, neither 
can a planter maintain his family, pay his ho- 
nourable engagements to his merchant, his 
expense of cultivation, and his colonial taxes, 

Before we came upon Laurel-Hill, Peons 
(a Spanish word well known in Trinidad, and 
meaning free labourers) were tried by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, the then manager; but he could 
get no steady work from them. 

Our kind friend and relative, Judge War- 











ner, was exceedingly anxious, and Mr. C. was 
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no less so, to make the fairest possible trial of 
free labour. For even with the addition of 
the St. Vincent people, whom we brought to 
Trinidad, there were not nearly enough of 
hands to do justice to the estate. A guod 
many peons were therefore hired, at half a 
dollar per day ; they had always the same al- 
lowance of salt fish as a negro, and three bot- 
tles of rum weeily. ‘They would not agree, 
unless paid in advance. They asked, how 
could they eat, if they had not their money 
and their allowances! In short, “ passave,” 
as they drawl out the word ; meaning, it is to 
them a matter of perfect indifference whe- 
ther they work for you or not. They can go 
to the mountain, and work for themselves; 
and they only work as a favour for you: 
therefore you must accept of their terms, or 
do without them. 

Mr. C. proposed the payments to be made 
each evening; but no, they had stated their 
terms, and * ve” was again drawled out, 
and so free labour began. I also was anxious 
to have a garden made; and we hired for that 
purpose, a free American negro—a very smart 
clever-looking young man. All the labourers 
we hired, were stout, able-bodied, healthy 
men. On the Monday three dollars were paid 
to them, and their fish and rum also were 
given. They worked three successive days 
very indoleutly ; but they came back no more 
that week. Next week they returned. They 
had been “ sick—very sick ; could not work, 
and had been obliged to consume all their 
money and allowances; and could not possi- 
bly work unless the weekly sum, the fish, and 
the rum, were given them before they com- 
menced. There was no alternative; so given 
it was. They worked two days—Monday and 
Tuesday ; were sick three—Wednesiay, 
Thursday, and Friday ; and returned on the 
Saturday ; when the estates’ people being in 
their grounds, their work was, comparatively 
speaking, of little use. This went on for some 
time, until the expense of the experiment 
rendered farther trial of it out of the question. 
They did not care for being dismissed: they 
had good grounds of their own; for they often 
caine back and sold me poultry and vegeta- 
bles. So little manual labour indeed is re- 
quizite, in that genial climate and rich soil, to 
produce two fine crops yearly of fruit and ve- 
getables, that I see no cause to wonder at 
their preference of a very easy indolent life, 
with less profit, than riches, and steady daily 
labour. 

Iam convinced, that the love of labour, 
whether in or out of doors, is not the cause of 
onr being well supplied in England with la- 
bourers. Could our labourers live comforta- 
bly without it, they would, even in our cold 
climate, show some inclination for a life 
exempt from steady labour : and this is indeed 
proved among the collieries. But land and 
food are not so easy wo be had in Britain, as 
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in Trinidad ; and it is the difference of loca! 
circumstances, as much as anything else, that 
creates the great difficulty in the way of free 
labour. To the planter, | conceive, the mat- 
ter is now of minor importance. The mis- 
chief done to him cannot be repaired. The 
bond of affection between the negro, whether 
free or slave, and the planter, is for the pre. 
sent generation destroyed ; and however the 
statement may be denied, it is certain there 
was a strong bond of affection between many 
masters and their slaves. It may perhaps in 
many cases have been begun and founded on 
reciprocity of interest; but it grew and in- 
creased: and ] have seen a slave, freed by 
the family, serve afterwards for wages wit) 
an affection that rarely occurs with servants 
in England. I heard of many families in Tri- 
nidad, who, from the difficulties brought upon 
them by the rapid legisiation at home, were 
reduced to the greatest streights: for when 
the English merchant sees things getting 
worse and worse, he fore-closes the mortgage 
—sells the estate, and pays himself; and 
what is it to him, whether the negroes loose 
their old massa or not! I heard of many such 
distressing cases in Trinidad; where the ne- 
groes went and regularly supplied their old 
master, now in poverty, with vegetables, fruit, 
and at times with poultry and pork, from their 
own stock. 

Many other planters besides ourselves tried 
peons: but the result was ever the same— 
they never worked for above half the value 
of the sum and allowances asked by them; 
and even that, they did as a favour. 

I was rather inclined at first to boast of my 
free American gardener; he was a neat, cl- 
vil, clever fellow. It is true he did not 
come to work until nearly seven; but then 
the estates’ negroes were never all of them 
out before that hour. I certainly did coax 
him, and keep him in humour, and he worked 
five consecutive days; but I suspect this was 
an event in his life that never happened be- 
fore or since. ‘The next week, one day and 
a half sufficed; and then he said he was tired 
working garden work. Finding he was ac- 
customed to the still-house work, he was tried 
there; but he got drunk, stole the rum, broke 
through the cellar window, and had to be 
turned off the estate. 

Some free labour—so called—has been per- 
formed, in Trinidad, under the control of go- 
vernment; but the labourers work under 
compulsion; in so far that no planter could 
have the same means of inducing them to 
work, as the government has. Thierefore no 
fair inference can be drawn from this circum- 
stance. Colombia and Caraccas have fre- 
quently been brought forward too, as cases In 
support of free labour; but, to the shame of 
the mother country, who neglected altogether 
to send proper religious instructors to her 





negro population, does this example also fail: 
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| for, however some Protestants may choose to 


smile at ought that savours of Popery, I can 
tell them, that though Catholics do not teach 
their slaves to read, yet they most conscien- 
tiously teach them, by means of missionaries 
sent for the purpose, to fear God—to behave 
honestly, soberly, and respectfully to their 
masters; and to be industrious, ‘The negroes 
of Caraccas and Colombia are, therefore, a 
far more instructed population, as regards 
moral duties; and consequently more likely 
to act as freemen ought. 

| had much conversation on the subject of 
free labour with a Spanish gentleman, who 
knew Trinidad agriculture weli; and who 
paid a visit of some duration to the Caraccas, 
while we were in Trinidad. Nor was I as- 
tonished at what [ learned from him; for [had 
myself ever found the even nominal Roman 
Catholic negro, much better disposed and 
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vernment could enforce. But although the 
present time is lost, and the present proprie- 
tors, toa great extent, ruined; and although 
the commercial interests of Great Britain may 
yet, in respect of her colonies, have to suffer 
a blow that many people dare scarcely think 
of; yet | entertain no doubt that, by a wise, 
rational, and temperate course, the colonies 
might, at some period be enabled to send forth 
a negro population, much superior toany ofthe 
present race of free negroes, in any part of 
the globe. But unless Britain be content but 
to sow the seed, and leave the harvest to be 
reaped by others, she can do nothing. Impa- 
tience will destroy the future. 

Let me add a single word upon the com- 
pensation to be offered to the planters. If, as 
Inany assert, negroes will make sugar by free 
as by slave labour; then it 1s evident that 
those people consider the whole negro popula- 


more attentive to his duties, than those of|tion to have made an almost miraculous ad- 


other persuasions, 

In 1580, I had the pleasure of meeting a 
gentleman, a proprietor in St. Domingo.— 
Upon asking him how he got free labourers 
to make sugar; he said, “Tis nearly impos- 
sible ; I lose the half of my crop every year. 
They come two days, and cut and grind; 


vance in civilization and religion, since 1823, 
At that time, they only proposed such amelio- 
ration and instruction to be given, as should 
fit them for emancipation. Therefore if, as 
they say, they are now fit for emancipation, 
it proves that they consider that the measures 
divised for the amelioration of the state of 


then off they go—the cane juice of course|slavery, must have been wisely acted upon 


ferments, and has to be thrown out. 
ing is nearly out of the question. 


Weed-|by the cclonial legislatures and slave proprie- 
Could you|tors; since in nine years it has fitted a popu- 


see, first a Jamaica estate, then a St. Domin-| lation of 800,000 slaves for freedom. But if 


goone; you 


ture.” These words I noted down. 


wouid think the latter a carica-| they are fit for freedom, they of course will 
The| work like freemen—making a fair allowance 


quality of the sugar, he said, was very bad ;| for climate and soil; and if it be certain they 
and one dared not shew the negroes in what} will do so, upon what principle do they pro- 


respect the work was wrong ; for in that case | pose to give compensation ! 


they immediately left you in the Jurch. 


I am sure a free 


I in-|labourer who would work five consecutive 


quired if missionaries were well treated there, | days, every week he is in health, would be a 


in consequence of the freedom of their go-| profit and not a loss to his master. 


vernment ? 


But the 


“ Quite the reverse.” he said :| fact is, it is well known that the majority will 


“Methodists, and all sects are persecuted : it| not work steadily, as free labourers ; and that 
cannot be said there is any religion in the|many will not work atall; and therefore it is 


island.” 


I asked also respecting the morals| proposed to grant compensation for a loss— 


of the negro upper ranks of society in St.jtheamountof which no proprietor ca: tell. 
Domingo, comparatively with those of the|It is, in fact, a point dependent upon an ex- 
white population of the British colonies ! The|petiment which is yet to be tried: and sure 
answer was most unfavourable to St. Domin-|am I, if the West India proprietors require 
go. This gentleman assured me, that the|compensation—as every honest and impartial 


reputed great increase of population in St 


.|man must allow they do—no less is compen- 


Domingo was a subject he had personally cx-| sation in justice required to be voted to the 
amined with care; and that the statement|English merchants, ship owners, manufac- 
was wilfully incorrect, and altogether a delu-|turers, and traders ; all of whom will be af- 
sion. The gentleman I refer to, has no Bri-| fected by whatever diminishes the quantity of 
tish colonial property, nor has any connexions} colonial produce. 


engaged in it ; but he had resided in Jamaica 
nearly twenty years, and therefore was able 
to judge of the likelihood of free labour ever 
producing sugar, in the same quantity or| Negro recreations. 


quality, as by slave labour. 
I certainly do not believe that the presen 
generation of negroes will ever make fine su 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Field sports. Descrip- 
tion of feasts. Branding of negroes. A 
t| negro song. 


gar, to any amount, unless by compulsory|I have already, when speaking of the negro 
bour, which is no longer tree labour;|population in the first volume of this work, 
and which I really do not see how go-|treated upon negro recreations. On looking 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































back to these slight notices, I find that [ have 
yet wherewithal tofill a short chapter upon 
this subject; which, besides being an inter- 
esting one, is not without its importance in 
devising a plan of instruction and civilization 
for the negroes. The habits of a people, in 
their hours of relaxation, may not be barren 
of a lesson. 

It may almost be said, that negro recrea- 
tion is comprised in the one word, dancing. 1 
have spoken of the entertainments given by 
negroes, and of the handsome style in which 
they provide refreshments: but as an every 
day amusement, the dance is not accompanied 
by supper, or refreshments; and on these oc- 
casions there is little other music than the 
drum,—which is a barrel, having the top co- 
vered with sheep-skin, and tightly fastened 
down. 

Christmas and Easter are the two grand 
seasonsor negro recreation. Before speaking 
of the feats of these gala days, let me just 
notice another recreation of the negro; net 
an every day, or universal amusement, like 
dancing,— but one in which he frequently in- 
dulges; more, however, from the love of gain, 
than from the greater pleasure it affords him. 
I allude to field sports—shooting and running 
down game. Among the wild aniinals most 
commonly the subject of negro prowess are, 
the ramier, the tourterello,tne perdrix, the 


wild boar, the lap, and the wild deer, ail of 


whichare abundant. The wild boar and the 
lap of Trinidad are excellent; the deer is, 
however, greatly inferior to the venison ot 
England or Scotland. I have seen the wild 
deer so abundant at Laurel-Hill, that, on one 
occasion, | remember one of them having put 
its antlers in atthe window. They are not the 
light, graceful, elegaut creatures, one sees in 
the parks of the nobility and gentry at home: 
—on the contrary, they are tumble down, 
awkward, calf-looking animals. Whenadeer 
is caught, upon a moderate sized estate, which 
sometimes occurs twice ina week, the person 
who catches it, sends upa quarter to the mas- 
ter; and sells or makes use of the rest as he 
pleases. They also catch the armadillo, and 
the agouti; both of which are excellent for 
the table. The armadillo isas white and 
delicate asa chicken; the agouti very much 
resembles the hare. In some parts of ‘I'rini- 
dad there are wild turkeys, which are consid- 
ered a great delicacy. All those animals are 
often caught at night; and ina moonlight 
night, some one or other of the negroes is al- 
ways on the look-out. Excepting deer, the 
master always pays for game to the negro who 
catches it. I paid a quarter dollar for an 
agouti, and half a doilar for an armadillo; for 
a lap, two bits per Ib.; and for wild boar the 
game. ‘Tourterello, ramiers, and perdrix, 
from adollar to a dollar and a half per couple. 

The vulture is very common in Trinidad. 
In town, there is a heavy fine for any one 
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guilty of shooting them—so useful are they 
in devouring carrion. In the country the ne 
groes occasionally have ashot at them, as they 
are very destructive to their poultry. They 
are black-speckled, and about the size of a 
domestic turkey; they look magnificent birds 
when soarimg in the air. The king of the 
corbeaus is, | believe, a splendid bird ; larger 
than the common corbeau, and of pure white, 
With a fine crest. I never saw one, nor are 
they common; but one was shot not very far 
from us, inthe high grounds. Field sports, 
therefore, such as every colony affords, are 
one of the negro recreations. 

Negroes have an inclination for gambling ; 
and pitch and toss isa game for which they 
have an early predilection; but which I always 
tried to discourage. Sitting outside their 
doors, in the fine nights of a tropical clmate, 
—cooking, and eating their suppers, telling 
stories, and singing songs, is also a coimmoy 
negro recreation. 

The children, besides dancing, have many 
games; some of which have a resemblance to 
those of Britain, “* Through-tie-needle-eye, 
boy,” I found very couiuson; also “Irench and 
English,” and a game resembling “* The 
hounds and the hare,” which all little masters 
and misses in Trinidad know by the name ot 
“Tm fishing, Pim fishing all night, and what 
did I catch but a groupper;”—a handkerchief 
is dropt at the word groupper, and the cliase 
begins. 

Let me return to the festival season, and its 
galas. ‘The first Christmas I was at Laurel- 
Hill, I had an invitation to go and see a ball 
given by F., asa return from the St. Vincent 
people, for the civilities of those of Laurel- 
Hill, upon their arrival on the estate. We 
had a cold dinner at three o’clock, that our 
negroes might have the sole use of our kiteh- 
en and oven; which were soon filled with 
good things—hot and cold roast fowls, pork 
roasted and soused, and plenty of pies, both of 
meat and of fruit; cakes from St. Josephs, and 
fruit in every variety. Mr. C. gave them 
some wine and porter; besides which, they 
had bought some. I went about nine o'clock, 
and found them all well dressed. ‘The pre- 
vailing costume was thin muslin, and some 
had coloured slips on. Shoes were not unl 
versal; but many had handsome necklaces 
and ear-rings. Their head handkerchiefs 
were graccfully put on; aad the whole wes 
managed with an attention to politeness and 
decorum, that was certainly very creditable. 
The music consisted of four female singers; 
one drum, and three women with calibashes 
hollowed out, so that a few stones may be put 
in them; this they flourish up and down, and 
rattle in the same way asa tamborine. ‘There 
was no drinking or fighting; they supped 
very late, and kept it up until near sun-rise . 
and danced the next night, as long, and as 
merrily elsewhere. I recollect one Christ- 
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mas morning, I was awoke just as day dawn-{with their pails, and oflen throwing the wa- 
ed, by the sound of many merry voices, young|ter over each other, and laughing till the 
and old, wishing massa and misses a good| woods rung. The supper, as usual, consisted 
Christmas. We got up and dressed as quick-| of pork, fowls, puddings, pies, cakes Madei- 
ly as possible, to return the compliment, and} ta, porter, rum, and Jemonade. It was one 
found upwards of twenty negroes—both Lau-|of the loveliest of evenings. Noone who 
rel-Hill and St. Vincent people. When we| lias not lived in a tropical climate or at least 
came to the door, they all shook hands with|in the mest southern parts of Europe can 
us; some made long speeches, full of good|fancy the splendour of such a night. The 
wishes; and one female negro expressed|moon was at her full: the sky was of the 
what she no doubt considered the best wish of'| brightest blue, and cloudless: there was just 
all. She meant that her master should enjoy breeze enough to make the cocoa-nut trees 
a good old age; but she expressed it by say-|gently wave their branches, and shew their 
ing, “Me massa, me hope you live long, very suver tints. The little stream glanced and 
long; me hope you live to bury all your pic- vanished, as its turnings and windings were 
aninnies.” Songs and dances followed: the | exposed to the full glare of the moon, or were 
sngs of their own composition, and full of|shaded by the noble forest trees, that studded 
good wishes for a good crop and good sugar. {the pasture. 
The giving out the Christmas allowances! ‘The drum and the song were soon distinct; 
isa very merry scene: they flour each other’s|aud we shortly reached C.’s house, where, 
black faces and curly hair, and cal] out,) before her door, a large space was left clear 
“ look at he white: face ! and he white wig !”| for the dancers, surrounded on three sides b 
with many other jokes of their own. On| seats of all kinds. ‘The musician ‘rons KA 
Christmas eve, or rather trom noon the day |oneend. ‘They were engaged in a dance of 
preceding Christmas, nothing is done but to) eight persons when we reached the xpot : it 
wring the grass for the stock—all is bustle! Was similar to a Irench quadrille, and they 
and preparation ; and this is continued until| were dancing to the air of * Garcon Volage ” 
the evening of Christmas-day, which always| Muslin was the general dress of the vom 
terminates ina dance. About eleven in the! peeple, variously trimmed with coloured sat- 
morning, a party of negroes from Paradise, the in and ribands, rows ; and sashes of the same. 
aljoiningg estaie, came to wish us a good|Some sported silk stockings, coloured kid 
Christmas. They had two fiddlers, whose |shoes, and gilt buckles: while others had 
tatsand fiddles were decorated with many-|landsome large coral necklaces, or chains of 
wloured ribbons. They said they wished to! gilt cut beads, and necklaces to suit the blue 
wme and play good Christmas te the “ young |triinmings of the dress. One had a pink silk 
uisses.”" ‘They were very nicely dressed, in |dress, and gauze flounces: and many of the 
clean white shirts, trowsers and jackets. Welelderly women had exceedingly shewy-eo. 
told them to come back and see us on New |loured chintz petticoats, of the best quality 
Year's Day ; as he wished row to be quict, | but of patterns such as we use in England 
adread the service forChristmas-day. They | for window-curtains. ‘These had white thick 
vent away very good humouredly, end re-|muslin bodices and sleeves,—some_ trimmed 
ued on New Year's Day; and pleased and| With embroidery, some with lace: old Mam- 
titertained us with their songs and merri-|™yY J., whom T have often mentioned, had a 
pent, The children’s governess and I had|profusion of Valenciennes edging : all had 
een engaged some days previous to Clirist- necklaces and earrings, some of them of con- 
ReceacaterScta Sa ise | ioctl ce andre tee Sh 
' g Ci nti as ndras—the same as that 
ervice, I had got out atresh supply from Bel-| Worn on the head: these handkereliefs often 
bont, besides artificial flowers, which looked |cost four and five Spanish dollars each. With 
ery gay in the hats of the dandies. Indeed, | hardly an exception, these handkerchiefs were 
dere were some who came up not an hour|puton inthe most becomins style, 
owe the dance commenced to have their} ‘The men were all well dressed : the favour- 
ats drest, We had to be our own ser-}!te costume wis windsor-grey ean trowserts, 
hants on that day; for the negroes were too embroidered down the seams; und flourished 
mPDY, and far too busy in cooking and dress-|round the pockets with blaek or white cord, 
‘g, torecollect that massa or misses had either| Almost all had white jackets and  shirts— 
weat or drink. Bnt though we had no|Some had a handkerebief round the neck— 
instmas dinner, in the English sense of the others had not; but all had Ingh collars, and 
th we had nevertheless a very merry jal the collars were as stiff as parehment : 
en to see so many of out fetlon js particuiar were they, that when the heat 
er ‘ ependent upon us, all rejoicing | tM" its consequences made the collar droop, 
id us, Was worth a!l the Christmas ees | nany retired and changed them. The 
} 


























ay) * 7 . ’ . 

™ plam-puddines that ever were sect down, {children were nicé and neat ; and danced 
be the busy and cheerful scene all day, to) 0% te outside of the space which had been 
“tthe women hurrying toand froim the river} encl. sed 
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Ev own person paid C, half a dollar 
for cone to this dance; and for this they 
had refreshments and supper. The supper is 
not a sitting one ; — each of the party lends 
plates, dishes, and other requisites ; and a cer- 
tain nomber cut up the meat, which is handed 
round on plates. The men always give the 
preference to the females, and wait upon 
them before they themselves sup. Punch, 
sugar and water, lemonade, and rum and wa- 
ter, are partaken of, during the dance; and 
the men go into the house, and bring to their 
partners what refreshments they choose— 
generally lemonade, or sugar and water: the 
wine and porter do not appear until supper. 

C.’s house was well lit up; the table was 
neatly laid out with refreshments; and there 
was a clean tablecloth, and dozens of glasses 
and tumblers of all sorts and sizes. Many 
dances of all kinds were performed : among 
the most interesting,a pas de deux, by the two 
oldest negroes present—the driver and his 
wife, During this dance there was the pro- 
foundest attention, and the deepest silence. 

The supper took place at a late hour, and 
they danced till sunrise. I ought not to omit 
mentioning the two drummers; these men 
get each halfa dollar, their supper, and re- 
treshments : and they well deserve their pay, 
for it is a most fatiguing job. They are seat- 
ed on a bench, with their drum before them ; 
and such is the exertion requisite to beat the 
drum in proper style, that they eannot bear 
the heat of a jacket : they have the shirt turned 
down over the shoulders, while two persons 
are obliged to stand behind them with dry 
handkerchiefs, with which they keep continu- 
ally wiping off the profuse perspiration. It 
is considered a first-rate accomplishment to 
beat the drum well ; and a negro piques him- 
selfas much upon this accomplishment, as a 
first-rate violin player does in Europe. 

Before finishing all I have to say respec- 
ting the negro population, I must add one or 
two observations, which would, indeed, have 
been better introduced elsewhere, but which, 
rather than omit altogether, I shall conclude 
this chapter with. Much has been said as 
to slaves being branded with hot irons, and 
being punished by wearing heavy collars, 
weights, and chains attached to them. To 
pass over this, might be construed into a wish 
to blink at one of the charges brought against 
the West India proprietors. In common with 
others, I once believed in those horrors; but 
I do solemnly declare, that though looking 


into, and daily investigating the treatment of, 


slaves,—walking over estates when no one 
expected me, or suspected I had a thought 
beyond the enjoyment of a walk, I never saw 
one slave branded ; nor one working at any 
time with a collar, or weight, upon any part 
of his or her person. I saw, occasionally, a 
double series of marks upon some African 
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scars left by cupping-glasses. But I never 
saw them without inquiring what was the 
cause of those marks; and the negroes invari- 
ably told me they were their own country 
marks. Some few like to have their initials 
marked on their arms, and other tigures 
ricked: but this isa fancy of their own— 
his is done by themselves for each other of- 
ten, and sometimes they get white sailors to 
do it for them, with a needle and gunpowder, 
and a little indigo. The native African mark 
ig admired by them: it is generally on the 
centre of the chest; and I think I have 
seen one or two such marks on the arn, 
and on the cheek. ‘They told me this tattoo. 
ing was done in Africa, when they were 
young, that the marks might grow as they 
grew up. Creole negroes never are tattooed, 

Refractory negroes, in St. Vincent, when 
taken up and brought to gaol, are at times 
taken out, attached to each other by a chain, 
and are made to clean the streets. | an 
not certain, but I think a tread-mill has since 
superseded this. I recollect saying to Sir 
Charles Brisbane, that it was the only thing, 
as regarded the punishment of negroes, that 
I saw any cause to wish a change in. His 
Excellency of course admitted that the spec- 
tacle was unpleasant; but referred me to the 
hulks, where, he said, I should see the same ; 
and that not a punishment of only a few 
days, but for life. I mention this to shew 
that I have throughout never varied from re- 
presenting things as 1 saw them, and expres 
sing the feelings excited by what I saw also 
1 have seen some distressed and diseased-look 
ing negroes in St. Vincent; but during tw 
years and a half, their number did not amoun 
toten. Every one of such cases I inquire 
into; and with the exception of one, thie; 
were all the result of personal misconduct 
and unconnected with the acts of the plant 
ers. In the one case I except, the negr 
had been punished—certainly with over s 
verity, by a coloured master or mistress. | 
must be recollected, that the majority of 
colonred population are less really educate 
than the white population: their tempers ar 
consequently less under self-control, and the 
are nore accustomed to correct with sever) 

In Trinidad I never saw one distressed 0: 
gro, thongh no doubt there must have bee 
some brought to misery by depravity: whic 
with its consequences, cannot as far as 
know, be excluded from any state of socicl 
I did, indeed, see negroes whom I could te 
were not good people, with their clothes 
tatters; but these I knew to be incorrigible- 
Some of them I had tried over and over ag@ 
to win to civilized habits; bunt found it! 
possible. Mr.C., who bas been more oF ] 
in many of the islands of the West Indi 
has never, during thirty years, seen but ° 
branded negro ; and he was the property © 
Frenchman in St. Lucia. 





male negroes,—marks very similar to fresh 
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Perhaps my readers may be gratified by a 
specimen of negro poetry ; and with it, I shall 
conclude this chapter. Soon after coming to 
Laurel-Hill, and subsequently to the medita- 
ted insurrection in Trinidad, [ heard some 
of the young negroes singing, as | thought, 
rather a singular song. J asked J. to sing it 
it forme: he hesitated, and said, ‘“* Misses, it 
no good song.” Why do you sing it then! 
« ‘Cause misses, it a funny song, and me no 
mean bad by it.” At last I prevailed upon 
J, not only to sing the song (which turned out 
to be an insurrectionary song,) but to explain 
it ‘The words are these— 

Fire in da mountain, 
Nobody for out him 


Take me daddy's bo tick (dandy stiek,) 
And make a moukey out ium. 


Chorus. 
Poor John ! nobody for oui him, &c. 


Go to de king's goal, 
You'll find a doubloon dey ; 
Go to de_ king's goal, 
You’ il find a doub.oon dey. 
Cherus, 
Poor Joha ! nobody for out him &e. 


The explanation of this song is, that when 
the bad negroes wanted to do evil, they made 
fora sign a fire on the hill-sides, to burn 


down the canes. ‘There is nobody up there, 


to put out the fire; but asa sort of satire, the 
song goes on to say, “ take me daddy’s botick,” 
(daddy is a mere term of civility:) take some 
one’s dandy stick, and tell the monkeys to 
help to put out the fire among the canes for 
John; (meaning John Bull.) The chorus 
means, that poor John has nobody to put out 
the fire in the canes for him. Then when 
the canes are burning, go to the goal, and seize 
the money. Thetune to which this is sung, 
is said to be negro music; it is ona minor 
key, and singularly resembles an incorrect 
edition of an old Scotch tune, the name of 
which I do ot recollect. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


White society in Trinidad— Orange grove— 
La Reconnoissance and Count Lopinot— 
The climate; variations; temperature ; 
precautions necessary for preserving 
health—Heat not the real annoyance o 
a tropical climate—Insecis and ) eptiles— 
The sand fly, the chigre, snakes, taran- 
tula, gee.—Ants; the parasol ant, the 
chasseur ant—singular relation— Prepa- 
rations for leaving the colony—Parting 
from our people. 


ly this concluding chapter 1 shall throw  to- 
gether all that [ have not been able conveni- 
ently to introduce elsewhere; particularly 
toticing the subjects of climate and disease, 
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which I should certainly be culpable in passing 
over. From Monday morning to Saturday 
night, the planter’s life, and the planter’s 
wife’s life, is a life of labour—and sometimes 
even Sunday has to be broken in upon, by 
hearing the negro quarrels, and adjusting 
them. It may be conceived, therefore, that 
planters have little time for social society. I 
did, however, partake of some, which I can- 
not soon forget. 

One of our near neighbours was the Hon- 
orable William Burnby, at Orange-Grove ; and 
I was much charmed by the aspect of this 
place ; not that I considered its natural beau- 
ties at all comparable to Laurel-Hill, but it 
remains a marval to me to this day, how the 
remarkable neatuess of that place was effected 
by negro labourers, ‘The house stands in a 
park of some extent, studded with fine natu- 
ral wood, and dotted with abundance of bet- 
ter-looking sheep than what one usually sees 
in the West Indies. But when we speak of a 
park in the West Indies, it must not be tigur- 
ed the delicate velvet turf of an English park. 
Orange-Grove was, however, a very charm- 
ing place to look at, and a very delightful 
place to visit. 

Perhaps the place most worthy of mention, 
is La Reconnoisance, the property of Mr. 
Gillman. ‘There is a story almost of romance 
connected with the first settlemeut of this es- 
tate, which renders it a very interesti 
spot, independent of its matchless natura 
beauty. Count Lopinot was the proprietor of 
an estate in St. Domingo: when the troubles 
broke out in that colony, he fled with his fa- 
mily, to save his life, and came to Trinidad. 
The whole of his negroes voluntarily followed 
him; and a hospitable planter in Jaconigua, 
received him and all his people upon his es- 
tate. The Count made an application to the 
colonial government for a grant of land,—his 
negroes having declared their only wish was 
to serve him, and tolive and die with him. 
Count Lopinot was allowed to select that situ- 
ation which pleased him best; and he wan- 
dered up on the high grounds behind Laurel- 
Hill, taking his negroes with him to cut their 
way through passes, then for the first time 
trodden by man. After climbing the most 
precipitous paths, the Count found on the 
mountain, @ spot precisely to his mind,— 
plenty of level, rich land, and excellent wa- 
ter in great abundance. It was a serious un- 
dertaking to cut even such a path as one 
could clamber up by, to this paradise. The 
Count, however, was an old soldier—he was 
not to be baffled by difficulties : he soon erect- 
ed a habitation for himself and family, and 
houses for his negroes; and by perseverance 
and industry, this desart was soon made to 
“ blossom like the rose.” 

To cultivate sugar where it would have 
been next to impossible to convey it to the 





highway, was wisely not attempted. It was 
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resolved that it should be a cocoa estate.—;cember and January, yet the showers are oj 
Here again the old soldier shewed himself:|short duration, and from the nature of the 
he laid out the cocoa land in the form of ajsoil of St. Vincent, at which island I first ar- 


general olficer, with his epaulettes. Nothing rived, | found thé roadsdry almost as soon as 


can be more beautiful than ihe cultivation ot 
the cocoa: it is planted in quincunxes, so 
that whichever way you turn, a long vista 
prcszents itself to the view. ‘I'he cocoa trees 
are planted from filteen to twenty feet apart ; 
they are from the size of a large gooseberry 
bush, to that of a fair sizedeapple tree, ac- 
cording to the age of the cocoa. The Bois 
Immortelle, or in Spanish, La Madre del Ca- 
cao, or as the English negroes term it, the 
cocoa mammy, is planted at equal distances 


‘the rain had ceased. ‘lhe average of the 
thermometer during those months in St. Vin- 
cent, may be stated to be about seventy-eight 
in the shade at noon: in the morning very 
early, it is a few degrees lower; but seldom 
talls much inthe evening, at which time, in 
\that island (though not in these particular 
months) the heat is most oppressive, the 
‘nights being at times so hot as to preclude the 
possibility of undisturbed rest, and one often 
rises in the morning more fatigued than on 


among the cocoa: it collects the dews, and/going to bed. In December, January, and 
gives shade and nourishment to the cocoa.| February, however, the nightsare very agree- 
independent of this, the bois-immortelle is ajable, though never so cold as to require « 

ble forest tree, aboundiag in all the woods!blanket during the night. ‘The heat and 
of Trinidad: it is from sixty to eighty feet in|drought increase in March, April, and May; 
height, covered once a year with a bright the average of. the thermometer is then rather 
flame-coloured magnificent blossom; and at\jabove eighty. In June, or rather towards 
that season, the woods seen at a distance ap-|the Jatter end of it, heavy showers com- 
pear at times as if on fire, mence; the breezes so retreshing during the 

As soon ‘as Count Lopinot had got all his fa- Iday in the other months, are now scarcely 
mily and his negroes up in safety, he assem-/felt. In July and August the showers in- 
bled them together, and thanking God so-|crease, and sometimes it rains a few hours 
lemnly for their preservation, and escape! without imteriuption: but heavy showers, 
from St. Domingo, and for the prospect now|with intervals of the brightest sunshine, are 
held out of a home once more, he christened|most common; and the heat is at such times, 
the estate “La Reconnoisance’—a name|very trying to those who are first exposed to 
which it would be sacrilege to change. La|the rain, and afterwards to the sun’s rays.— 
belle France, which the family had originally The latter end of August is generally accom- 
left at the first davn of the Revolution, was) panied witha good deal of thunder, and almost 
never forgotten by the Count and Countess,|every night, by what is called sheet-light- 
who also cherished a fond regard for the Rour |ning; but L never experienced a thunder 
bon line. Both lived to hear ot the re-es-|storm in St. Vincent, that appeared to me 
tablishment of that family in 1815; but they | more severe than I have seen at horne. Here, 
are now dead, and it is pleasing to know that|accidents from the electric fluid are extreme- 
their memory is even yet annually comme-|iy rare, and | may sayg enerally in the West 


morated. 

The village of Arime, about six miles from 
Laurel-Hil!, has a Catholic chapel and a_re- 
sident curate. I[t is chiefly inhabited by free 
settlers, many of whom are Indians. “They 
feed stock, and cultivate such provisions as are 
necessary for their support. The indolence 
of these peop!e surpasses belief, their only de- 
light being to sp: nd their lives swinging in a 
hammock. 

The climate of the West Indies is always 
spoken of in England with dread. by those 
who have never been across the Atlantic, and 


by others alse, who may have sutlered severe. | 


ly from imprucence, or lost relations from tle 
seme conse; thusa West India climate is re- 
presented as little better thane grave for Eu- 
ropeans. Isuspect there is a good deal of 
ignorance, and | know there isa great deal of 
exaggeration, in this. . 

I found in first going to the West Indies, a 
much greater veriation in the seasons than | 


Indies, partly owing to the houses being low, 

‘seldom exceeding one story, and probably al- 
so owing to the absence of bell-wires and 
other things which at home act as conductors. 
During September and October, the rains 
continue, and the sky is more often clouded 
than at any other season—thunder and |ght- 
ning are very frequert, and at times sudden 
and heavy squalls, and hurricanes, In Au- 
cust, hurricanes are rare; September is the 
month when they are chiefly dreaded; and 
lnfter full-moon in October, no farther danger 
jis apprehended. 

St. Vincent is nearly out of the hurricane 
tract, although it has more than once suffered, 
particularly in 1780; but while IL was resi- 
dent there, no gale occurred that would have 
been reckoned severe, even m England. The 
only occasion upon which I saw any alarm 
shewn, was at the conclusion of tie hurri- 
‘cane season, the full-moon of October: there 
‘had been heavy showers all the preceding 








had expected. December, January, and Fe-|night, and constant sheet-lightning, with a 
strong breeze from the eastward as usual: 
but about eight in the morning, the w'nd 


bruary, may be said to be pleasant months; 
for although it is generally showery in De- 
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lulled in a moment; not a breath was per- 
ceivable; the oppression of the atmosphere 
produced & suffocating sensation; and the 
sky assumed that pec culiar bluish black, in- 
termixed with distant towering black clouds, 


ance of a storm at sea. The barometer, that 
fiithful indicator m northern latitades, is of 





little use in a tropical climate. Its variations 
are so slight, that it is hardly worth while 
observing them: 


been able to detect. 
tinued for about ten minutes, when m a mo-} 


however, [ found it had} 
fallen about the fourth part of one-tenth of an| 
inch, which was more than | had ever beforejany kind; 


had been long in the West Indies, a few days 
before Lleft idinburgh for embarkation; and 
he asked me if | had any fears of the cli- 
mate? | said I had no fears. His answer 


was, “then by the blessing of God, that is 
so often to be remarked dering the centinu-} 


the best possible guarantee for your health, 
‘The greater number of people who die in the 
West Indies,’ die from apprehension, © At 
first avoid exposure to the sun, and eat spar- 
ingly of all kinds of fruit; never eat two 
kinds of fruit. one day,—nor mx diflerent 
wines. Avoid cocoa-nut water, and nuts of 
take no malt liquor or cider; eat 


This perfect calm con-|a fair proportion of as good animal food or 


\fich as you can get daily : by no means low- 


ment the wind shifted to the westward, an: tle r your usual diet if you are in health, and 


blew with great violence. Acertainalarm is 
felt whenever the wind shifts to the west- 
ward; andas a first measure of precaution, 
all the nails and hammers were in requisition, 
to fasten the doors and windows. The squall! 
increased. and we were just on the point of 
accepting shelter in a neighbouring kitchen, | 
which had a stone arched roof, when our fears 
were as suddenly dissipated as they had been 
roused. There was a flash of lightning, a 
peal of thunder, and ina moment the wind 
subsided, the sky began to break, and in less 
than an hour all alarm ceased. In November 
the showers become daily less, end it gets) 
cooler and cooler, until the pleasant monti: of 


‘take at least a couple of glasses of Madeira 
every day. After the first ramy season is 
lover, you are then seasoned. Exercise out of 
|the sun is beneficial to health. * 1 have sub- 
sequently found from experience that better 
‘advice could not have been given: we went 
lout seven in family, and not one of us saffey- 
ed from the climate. 

hat which struck me at fist as the great 
'peculiarity of the climate, was the burning 
‘heat of the sun, and yet the constant breeze, 
that by contrast seemed almost cold, and 
which blowing upon you, in doors and out of 
doors, while the body is more or less in a state 
iof pe rspiration, must I thought, be dangerous, 


| 





December is again hailed with joy, after the! and so it is out of doors unless under proper 


rains and intense heats. 


precautions, The best precaution against 


{ was very much struck, at first, by the| heat in riding, is by wearing a cloth riding 


quantity of liquid drank by many in the fore- 
noon—commoniy water, just tinged with rum, 
though by the older settlers, syrup and water, 
or tamarind beverage is commonly used; but 
new-comers seldom 
Those who have been only a year or two from 
Europe, do not experience the intense thirst 
which those do who have been long resident 
between the tropics; the constitution becomes 
more and more relaxed, and the desire for |i- 
quids increases, while the appetite for solids 
diminishes; and thus, after a time, one is on- 
ly tempted by highly seasoned and salted 
food, which is not only more agreeable to the 
palate, but apparently agrees. better with 
the stomach; at times, indeed, fresh food, 
plaigly dressed, is almost Joathed. During 
thyfirst year | resided in St. Vincent, I never 
idit thirst between breakfast and dinner, un- 
/\ess | had walked or rode out during the heat 
of the day; but before I left the West Indies 
I felta great change in this respect, taking 
sometimes as many as six or seven large glas- 
ses of water in the forenoon. Upon the 
whole, indeed, the dangers of climate seem 
pretty nearly balanced hetw een Great Britain 
and the West Indies: imprudent exposure to 
cold is dangerous in Britain, and the same 
exposure to heat is dangerous in the West 

Indies. 
I dined in company with a physician, who 


relish these drinke.—| 


I habit, buttoned up to the throat, and a_habit- 
shirt with a high standing collar; so attired, 
‘one may brave both the sun and the wind.— 
|'T'o cover the neck and chest as lightly as we 
do in an English summer, is neither safe nor 
| comfortable. The sun blisters the neck, un- 
‘less it be defended from its rays. Linen is 
pretty generally worn, but cotton is consider- 
ed safer. Flannel, however, is every way 
the safest and pleasantest wear. I speak, 
however, of new comers; for after the first 
rainy season is over, and one is “ creolized,” 
almost any dress may be worn with attention 
to ordinary precautions. 

White is the general dress of ladies both 
morning and evening, and nothing looks sq 
appropriate in that climate. All coloured 
muslins and ginghams for children, become 
atter being washed several] times, as white as 
if bought white. Gentlemen mostly wear 
white jackets, waistcoats, and trowsers, at 
dinner, or in paying a morning visit, Black 
beaver and grey hats, the same as in England 
are worn; all fancy straw hats being reckon- 
ed vulgar, and gentlemen never wear them 
except on an estate and even then very early 
in the morning. 

From six to eight is the time for exercise ; 
then breakfast ; afterwards, the heat renders 
exercise uncomfortable, till four or five, when 
it gets somewhat cooler; and by half past five 
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it is delightful. I then usually rode, or more 
often walked out with my children for an 
hour, and on a moonlight night, much longer. 
In St. Vincent the dews were very light, but 
in ‘T'rinidad, they were very heavy ; the con- 
sequence is, that rheumatic complaints are 
not unfrequent in Trinidad, but m St. Vincent 
they are rare. 

"The nights in St. Vincent are, in the hot 
season most oppressive ; but in ‘Trinidad, they 
are always cool, sometimes cold. I have 
even longed for a fire in Trinidad; and, be- 
tween six and seven of an evening not un- 
frequently gone and warmed myself at the 
kitchen: tire. A blanket is at times not an 
_ unpleasant companion in Trinidad; the sight 

of one in St. Vincent would be enough to put 
one in a fever. ; 

There are decidedly unhealthy spots in 
Trinidad, near swamps and uncleared Jands: 
and it seems most unaccountable, that bar- 
racks for our troops are frequently in the 
West Indies, built in situations which no ex- 
perienced person would select as a healthy re- 
sidence. It isalsoa great error to send out 
troops at the near approach, the commence- 
ment of, or the middle of the rainy season.— 
The safest time to land in the West Indies, 
is in November, or at least before February. 
It is an equal trial of health to remove from a 
temperate to a tropical climate during the 
heats, as it is to arrive from the tropics in a 
temperate climate during winter. The fol- 
lowing I would say, are good general rules : 
avoid drafts of cold air, when heated by exer- 
cise or by exposure to the sun, unless suftici- 
ently covered by duck clothing. When heat- 
ed and you wish to get cool, the safest and 
simplest plan is to shut up the room, so as to 
prevent any draft of air upon your person, and 
after undressing, to lie down for a short time. 
This should always be done before washing, 
and dressing for dinner, if one be previously 
overheated. Cold bathing, moderately in- 
dulged in,is decidedly healthy. To sit in 
wet clothing, whether from rain, dew, or per- 
spiration—injudicious in all cliinates—is most 
dangerous in the West Indies; and the ut- 
most attention to cleanliness, also useful in 
temperate climes, is essential to health within 
the tropics. 

The great danger which young officers and 
indeed all new comers labour under, is this: 
the inhabitants of the West Indies are pro- 
verbially kind and hospitable. Their consti- 
tions are seasoned, and accustomed to the cli- 
mate ; and in the excess of their hospitality, 
they often forget that the stranger ought to 
partake of it atfirst sparingly. The stranger 
is also full of curiosity, and anxious to see the 
novel and striking scenery, by which he is 
surrounded; he is apt to forget the new cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed; he rides 
out all the morning, perhaps without an um- 
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trian considers in mauvais gout; he drives 
out, drinks freely, and concludes by dancing 
half the night; but all this is dangerous, unt 
the constitution be seasoned. ‘Then it is prob- 
able that the variety and beauty of the truit, 
and the thirst induced by heat and wine, 
tempt him to taste a little bit of each; the 
stomach is deranged, and the probable issue 
of all is, an attack of fever, more or less 
severe, 

In the event of feeling any the most trifling 
premonitory symptoms of iliness, there ought 
tu be no trifling; that which is of no moment, 





if at first checked by proper medical treat- 
ment, is often incurable frum neglect. Even 
a'slight fever from a cold requires prompt at- 
tention: but colds are not frequent. ‘The 
same treatment is pursued in the West In- 
dies as in England, but only with a little con- 
sideration of the nature of the climate. 

The yellow fever never appeared when! 
was in St. Vincent or Trinidad ; indeed the 
inhabitants say that there is now no such fe- 
ver in these islands, nor has been for many 
years. ‘The climate and health of every 
island must necessarily improve the more it is 
cleared and drained. 

Ague prevailed in Port of Spain and its 
neighbourhood for a short time as an epidem- 
ic; all ages and colours were affected by it. 
I do not recollect hearing of any fatal cases, 
but in the country we had not one case. The 
only general prevailing epidemic while we 
were in Trinidad, was hooping-cough; but 
excepting in a few isolated cases, it appears 
under a much milder form than in Great Bri- 
tain. Measles is also a trifling disease in the 
West Indies, compared with what it is in 
Europe. Children cut their teeth more easi- 
ly, and it seems a climate every way suitable 
for young people until seven or eight, when | 
think they often get thin, and look sickly.— 
From eight o’clock till nearly five, all exercise 
out of doors is prejudicial to the health of 
a child; therefore a good deal of ingenuity 
is required to provide varied amusement and 
employment. After twelve years of age, 
children appear to require a change of cli- 
mate, they grow too fast, and at fourteen, a 
girl who has never been in Europe, is, in ap- 
pearance and manner, like an English girl of 
seventeen or eighteen. Il saw many very 
healthy old people in the West Indies; and it 
did not strike me that life was shorter, and 
deaths more frequent than at home. 

St, Vincent is considered one of the health- 
iest of the islands, and Trinidad has been of- 
ten characterised as the reverse; but I saw 
nothing in the climate to be dreaded _ by per- 
sons living in healthy situations, and acting 
with prudence, Drinking to excess, Is Un- 
known in good society in Trinidad ;— the 
gentlemen join the ladies in the drawing- 
room, in a quarter of an hour after they 
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I never saw, or heard of card playing in Trin- 
idad. 

I resided so much in the country, that I 
know little of the coloured population of 
Trinidad bat by report. I however under- 
stood that there were many very respectable 

eople among them. Several of them are 
proprietors both of land and negroes. The 
morals of the coloured population as a whole 
are however undoubtedly very lax, compared 
with the white population, whom I consider 
much more exemplary than we find them in 
England in the same rank of life. In no 
country of the world do married people live 
more affectionately and happily; this may be 
easily accounted for, by the circumstance 
that nowhere do people so generally marry 
trom disinterested affection; it does not ap- 
pear that money or high connexion is looked 
to. Disputes about marriage settlements ne- 
ver occur; and young people are there sup- 
posed to be better judges themselves, of the 
person with whom they can live happily for 
life, than any one can be for them. Dvorces 
and separations, too, are absolutely unknown. 
Family ties of ‘relationship and connexion are 
kept up with much affection. 

I may remark also, that in general there is 
none of that unamiable system of exclusive 
society so prevalent in Great Britain: every 
person of gentlemanlike conduct and manners, 
is admitted into society upon equal terms of 
civility ; and a man destitute of these, would 
find neither birth nor gold obtain for him the 
advantages which they infallibly command in 
England. Every proper respect is paid to 
either European or colonial rank ; but no at- 
tempt is made, nor any desire shown, to ex- 
clude those from the best society, who, though 
they may have neither rank from Europe nor 
in the colony, are fitted by their conduct, edu- 
cation, and manners, to move in any circle. 
West Indians feel a sad reverse when they go 
to England; where, if they have not rank, 
admittance into society must be parchased by 
their weight in gold. 

With respect to the influence of climate 
upon the negro,—l believe the West Indies 
to be very suitable to his constitution, I ne- 
ver heard a negro complain of heat ; but often 
in the cool season, he complains of cold. | 
think there can be no doubt that the habits of 
negroes, particularly the late hours they in- 
duige in at night, contribute*to shorten life. 
Their irregular habits in other aspects, act as 
a check to population ; and my own belief is, 
that until the moral habits of the negro very 
nearly resemble those of the white popula- 
tion; there will not, under any change of cir- 
cumstances, effected by the wisest laws, be 
that increase of population which, it is thought 
by some, is only prevented by hard work, and 
by a deprivation of temporal comforts. 

The great objection to a tropical climate, is 
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But it will generally be found that those who 
have some time resided in the West Indies 
feel this to be a trifling objection, and would, 
if asked to point out the greatest tropical an- 

noyance, pass over the heat of the climate, 

and complain of the insects and reptiles. No 

doubt after a time, sand flies and mosquitoes 

bite less fiercely and less frequently ; but still 

they do bite, and deprive one of sleep; and at 

some seasons, they 2re troublesome even toan 

old settler. 

There is an inseet with which the grass 

abounds, called “ bete rouge ;” it is like the 

most minute particle of dust in size, and of 
the colour of red sealing wax. One footstep 

in the grass is sufficient; the feet and ancles 

are instantly covered, and a few paces more, 

covers the whole bedy ; they produce.a uni- 

versal and most intolerable itching, and the 

only effectual remedy is to get river sand and 

lime juice, and literally scour down your whole 

person. 

The chigre is a small sand flea, which 
abounds in all dry sandy places. They bury 

themselves in the heels, the toes, and the 
fingers; and are particularly annoying. 

Ants of many kinds abound in the West 
Indian Islands, and as I believe, in none more 
than Trinidad ; if you go in their way, or in 
any manner disturb them, they sting severely ; 
this | have already adverted to. 

| [ had heard of the parasol-ant previous to 
| going to Trinidad, bat I conld hardly believe 
ithe account I had received of them. The 
first morning | was at Belmont, Mrs. Warner 
called me to run out and see the parasol ants 
—and sure enough there was a string of black 
ants, about the length of a common house fly, 
moving as ants do in England in a long file; 
and every ant with a small bit of a green leaf, 
held erect over its head. I never beheld any 
thing so strange; not one was without the 
leaf ;—I heard too, a stranger story still, that 
they plucked these leaves, and took them dowr 
a great way under ground. I was informed 
by Mr. Gillman, of La Reconnoisanee, that his 
negroes having by his orders dug into the 
ants’ habitations, it was found full of these 
same leaves withered, and at the bottom of 
the nest, one or two (I forget which) white 
snakes, of from nine inches to a foot in length ; 
and it was said, that every one who had dug 
out these nests, had found the leaves and the 
white snakes. 

At Laurel-Hill, we observed a great many 
of these paraso! ants; and Mr. C. resolved to 
get atthe truth. The ants came from the 
high ground, a considerable distance above 
the house ; their route was as distinct, and as 
bare of herbage as a sheep track. They were 
accordingly traced to the side of a bank, and 
we dug where theydisappeared. It proved a 
work of some difficulty to get fairly to fhe 
nest; it was from ten to twelve feet under- 
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two contiguous chambers, full of the leaves, 
and a white snake nearly in the centre, 

One morning my attention was arrested at 
Laurel-Hill by an unusual number of black 
birds, whose appearance was’ foreign to me ; 
they were smaller, but net unlike an English 
crow ; and were perched on a calibash tree 
near the kitchen. [asked D., who at that 
moment came up froin the garden, what could 
be the cause of the appearance of so many of" 
those black birds! She said, “ Misses, dem 
be a sign of the blessing of God; dey are not 
de blessing, but only de sign, as we say, of 
God’s blessing. Misses, you ’I] see afore noon- 
time, how the ants will come and clear the 
houses.” At this moment I was called to 
breakfast, and thinking it was so:ne supersti- 
tious idea ot D.’s, I paid no farther attention 
to it. In about two hours after this, I ob- 
served an uncommon number of chasseur-ants 
crawling about the floor of the room: my 
children were annoyed by them, and seated 
themselves on a table, where their legs did 
not communicate with the floor. ‘They did 
not crawl upon my person, but [ was now 
surrounded by them. Shortly atier this, the 
walls of the room became covered by them,— 
and next they began to take possession of the 
tables and chairs. [now thought it necessary 
to take refige in an adjoining room, separated 
only by a few ascending steps from the one 
we occupied ; and this was not accomplished 
without great care and generalship,—for had 
we trodden upon one, we should have been 
summarily punished. ‘There were several 
ants on the step of the stair, but they were 
not nearly so numerous as in the room we had 
left ;—but the upper room presented a singu- 
lar spectacle, for not only were the floor and 
the walls covered like the other room, but the 
roof was covered also. 

The open rafters of a West India house, at 
all times afford shelter to a numerous tribe of 
insects, more particularly the cockroach ; but 
now their destruction was inevitable. The 
vhasseur-ants, as if trained for battle, ascend- 
ed in regular, thick files to the rafters, and 
threw down the cockroaches to their com- 
rades on the floor, who as regularly marched 
off with the dead bodies of cockroaches, drag- 
ying them away by their united efforts with 
amazing rapidity. Either the cockroaches 
were stung to death on the ratters, or else the 
fall killed them. ‘The ants never stopped to 
devour their prey, but conveyed it all to their 
store-house. ‘The windward windows of this 
room were glass, and a battletnow ensued be- 
tween the ants and the jack-spaniards, on the 
panes of glass. The jack-spaniard may be 
called the wasp of the West Indies; it is 
twice as large as a British wasp, and its sting 
is in proportion more painful. It buiids its 
nests in trees and old houses, and sometimes 
in the rafters of a room. The jack-spaniards 
were not quite such easy prey, for they used 





their wings, which not one cockroach had at- 
tempted. ‘T'wo jack-spaniards, hotly pursued 
on the window, alighted on the dress of one 
of my children. I entreated her to sit still, 
and remain quiet. In an almost inconceiva- 
bly short space of time, a party of ants crawl- 
ed upon her frock, surruunded, covered the 
two jack-spaniards, and crawled down again 
to the floor, dragging off their prey, and doing 
the child no harm. 

From this room [ went to the adjoining bed 
chamber and dressing room, and tound them 
equally in possession of the chasseurs. lL open- 
eda large military chest full of linens, which 
had been much infested; fer | was determi- 
ned to take every advantage of such able hun- 
ters. | found the ants already inside: | sup- 
pose they must have got in at some openings 
at the hinges. I pulled out the linens on the 
floor, and with them hundreds of cockroach- 
es; not one of which escaped. 

We now left the house, and went to the 
chambers built at a little distance; but these, 
also were in the same state. I next proceed- 
ed to open a store-rooin at the end of the oth- 
er house, for a place of retreat ; but, to get 
the key, [had to return to the under room, 
Where the battle was now more hot than cv- 
er: the ants had commenced an attack upon 
the rats vend mice, and, strange as it may 
appear, they were no match for their appa- 
rently insignificant foes. They surrounded 
them, as they had the insect tribe, covered 
them over, and dragged them off with a ce- 
lerity and union of strength that no one who 
has not watched such a scene can compre- 
hend. I did not see one mouse or rat escape, 
and [ am sure I saw a score carried off du- 
ring a very short period. We next tried the 
kitciieri*for the store-room and boys’ pantry 
were already occupied; but the kitchen was 
equally the field of battle, between rats, mice, 
cockroaches, and ants killingthem. A bhuck- 
ster negro came up selling cakes, and seeing 
the uproar, and the family and servants stand- 
ing out in the sun, he said, “ Ah misses, 
vou’ve got the blessing of God to-da¢, and a 
reat blessing it to be to set such a cleaning.” 
[ think it was about ten when I first observ- 
ed the ants; about twelve, the battle was 
formidable ; soon after one o’clock, the creat 
strife began with the rats and mice; and 
about three, the houses were cleared. Ina 
quarter of an hour more the auts began to de- 
camp, and soon, not one was to be seen W ith- 
in doors. But the grass round the house was 
full of them ; and they seemed now feasting 
on the remnants of their prey, which had been 
lefton the road to their nests; and so the 
feasting continued till ahout four o'clock, 
when the black-birds, which had never been 
long absent from the calibash and pois-doux 
trees, in the neighbourhood, darted down 
among them, and destroyed by millions those 
who were too sluggish to make good their re 
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treat. By five o’clock, the whole was over ;)cle they coveted ; but we knew the true char- 
before sun down, the negro houses were also|acter of every individual, and who those were 
cleared out in the same way; and they told|who prized the gift more than the giver.— 
me they had seen the black birds hovering|some of our really attached people brought 
about the almond trees close to the negro up fine fowls, as a present for us, to put on 


houses, as carly as seven inthe morning. I/board for sea stock ; indeed we purchased and 


never saw those black birds before or since, 
and the negroes assured me that they never) 
were seen but at such times. 

Snakes abound in all the colonies,—-in' 
Trinidad they are from two or three feet long, 
to twelve or fourteen; from four to six feet,| 
are the most common size. Some are quite! 
harmless, but others are venemous; these, 
latter are short, and of a brownish black co-| 
lour. The boa-constrictor, it is said, is some-! 
times found in the woods. The tarantula is| 
not uncommon. Centipedes, as well as scor-| 
pions, are abundant. These, not the climate, | 
are the great drawbacks on the pleasure of a. 
residence in a tropical land. 

We had now determined upon returning to| 
Europe, there seemed no longer any rational! 
prespect of doing good, in any sense of the| 
word; the toil became insupportable, where, 
the best intended efforts all failed, either for 
the improvement of the people, or the benefit} 
of the estate. We felt that the really im-| 
portant influence of the proprietor was gone ;| 
that even personal security was in danger ;| 
and in fine, that there was no longer any in-| 
centive to remain. There were some good) 
and faithful negroes, both of those originally 
attached to the estate, and also among those 
from St. Vincent; but in the event of any ri- 
sing, their numbers could have been of no 
avail. Health and spirit both fail under such 
hopeless circumstances ; and though we_ had 
many dear friends to part from, and felt a 
deep interest in our people, yet the certainty 
that we were no longer safe, and were no lon- 
ger able to effect any good, determined us 
to leave the estate. 

There was little time for deliberation ; only 
two ships remained to sail,in such time as 
would enable us to reach England during the 
summer, one of these was to proceed first to 
America ; we therefore chose the other, di- 
rect for Bristol, and our arrangements were 
soon made. 

The best negroes expressed much concern 
at the prospect of our departure; and many 
who had latterly behaved ill, appeared then 
to feel there was a possibility they might miss 
us. Numbers came up a few days before we 
left, begging us to give them some remem- 
brancer of us; and the morning before we 
left, all but ten negroes came up in turns, and 
received something to keep them in mind of 
massa and misses. Jugs and plates, siuce- 
pans and baskets, every thing that could be 
mustered, was in requisition. Many no 
doubt took the opportunity to profess an af- 
fection they did not feel, that they might pos- 
sess themselves of some little houschold arti-) 





collected nearly our whole provisions for the 
voyage home, from the estate negroes. Plen- 
ty of fruit was gathered, and brought for the 
pic-a-ninnies to eat on board; and for the last 
few days, the good negroes were continually 
loitering about the house, and seemed anx- 
ious to see all they could of us, during the 
short time we had yet to remain. 

I had visited all my favourite spots, and 
walked for a last time round the garden with 
old D., who was evidently straggling with 
her feelings,— Misses, I'll take care of dis 
bush for your sake,” said she, as we passed a 
young elder tree, which I had got from La 
Reconnoissance, and cherished as a European 
plant. Mr. Warner sent to let me know that 
the carriage was ready. The best negroes 
were all around the door, waiting to shake 
hands, and say “ God bless you; many others 
were at the foot of the hill, where the car- 
riage was. ‘Tears were streaming down 
the:r cheeks, all save one; and that one I 
have mentioned asa most excellent negro.— 
Ned’s conduct on this occasion was quite like 
himself. Seeing his wife crying and sob 
bing, he pushed her back, saying with spirit, 
“ You fool too much, no cry so,—me love 
inassa, love misses, love pic-a-ninny, ebery 
one ; but me no go cry ; me gie me hand to 
Inasea, misses, pic-a-ninny, and say, God bless 
you all ebery one, and take you safe in a’ 
England ober da sea. Me say me prayers 
ebery night for you all, and den go vorek 
ebery day wid good heart, for massa. See, 
you make massa and missescry! B, you 
fool too much.” We walked down in silence, 
followed by our people; and again shook 
hands with them, end the others waiting to 
see us, at the foot of the hill. There was 
not a dry eye to be seen; they kissed the 
children over and over again; — and liftin 
them into the carriage, I silently commend 
those whom we had left to the care of the 
Almighty, hoping and trusting, that though 
our path of usefulness had been closed, yet 
in His own way, and good time, He would 
begin and perfect his own work. We drove 
on in silence, until we approached a bend in 
the road which I knew would shut out Laur- 
el-Hill from our view; and there we all in- 
voluntarily turned round, and took one last 
look at a spot, endeared to us, even then, by 
many, many, recollections. 

In afew weeks, the Atlantic rolled betwixt 
usand Trinidad. 


THE END. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 





(Prepared for Greenbank’s Periodical Library.) 





Ir is difficult for any person the least conversant with the history of British legislation, 
to overlook the name of Wilberforce, when speaking of the Negro character, or of the con- 
dition and prospects of the African race in any quarter of the globe. Very naturally, 
therefore, do we make a sketch of the life and character of this distinguished philanthro- 
pist follow a work which treats of the present state of the West India slaves. 

Wittiam Wiiserrorce was born at Hull, in 1759, of respectable parents, his father 
having been twice mayor. St. John’s College, Cambridge, was his alma mater ; and he 
was contemporary with William Pitt, with whom he contracted an intimate friendship. 
On coming of age, (1780,) he was sent to Parliament for Hull; and at the ensuing general 
election, being returned for that place and the county of York, he chose to sit for the lat- 
ter. In 1787 he brought forward his first motion for the abolition of the slave trade; and to 
the end of his public life steadily and earnestly persevered in endeavouring to effect this 
important measure, the consummation of which may be said to be almost contemporary 
with his decease, which occurred July 28th, 1833. 

When Mr. Wilberforce first brought forward his motion, and presented a great num- 
ber of petitions in its favour, the minister (Mr. Pitt) advocated the measure, but did not 
give it ministerial support; and the motion was in consequence lost. In the following year, 
the original mover being ill, Mr. Pitt brought on the question, and it was carried; but the 
bill was lost in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Wilberforce had to encounter many obstacles before he completed his object :— 
and at first he was fain to be content with some regulations favourable to the slaves during 
their passage.—The condition of this class of people in the West Indies was, however, 
greatly improved. The measure of complete abolition of the slave trade was not finally 
carried until Mr. Fox and his friends came into power. 

Mr. Wilberforce’s publications have been chiefly pamphlets—his speeches in parlia- 
ment, letters, &c.; but his most popular production (having run through some twenty edi- 
twenty editions) is, “ A Practical View of the prevailing Religious Systems of Professed 
Christians, contrasted with Real Christianity,” 1797. We may also mention his “ Apology 
for the Christian Sabbath,” in 1799, and frequently reprinted; a Letter on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade (1807;) and Substance of his Speeches on the Bill for promoting the Re- 
ligious Instruction of the natives of British India (1813.) 

In person Mr. Wilberforce was diminutive, but in mind his proportions may be spoken 
of as great and admirable.—His voice in speaking was exceedingly clear and musical, and 
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his influence in the House of Coramons was for many years superior to that of any indiyi- 
dual not possessed of officia! power.— We have heard it asserted in proof of this latter fact, 
that, at one time, during the French war, an appearance of defection on the part of Wil- 


berforce induced Pitt to open negociatiuns for 


a treaty with France. 


in private life he was most amiable and exemplary ; and altogether, he must be classed 
among the most eminent men of a period full of eventful circumstances, and illustrated by 


many striking examples of human genius. 


We are not sure that the following sketch of the character of this distinguished man 
does him entire justice.—It has, however, more of individuality about it—of lights and 
shadows, which set forth the pourtrature of fallible human nature, than we commonly meet 
with in the unmeaning eulogies of the great departed.—This sketch is by the ingenious 
author of the ‘ Spirit of the Age,’ and was written during the lifetime of him whom it 


describes :-— 


Mr. Wilberforce acts from mixed motives. 
He would willingly serve two masters, God 
and Mammon. He isa person of many ex- 
cellent and admirable qualifications; but he 
has made a mistake in wishing to reconcile 
those that are incompatible. He has a most 
winning eloquence, specious, persuasive, fa- 
miliar, silver-tongued, is amiable, charitable, 
conscientious, pious, loyal, humane, tractable 
to power, accessible to popularity, honouring 
* the king, and no Jess charmed with the hom- 
age of his fellow-citizens. “ What lacks he 
then?” Nothing but an economy of good 
parts. By aiming at too :anch, he has spoiled 
all, and neutralised what might have been an 
estimable character, distinguished by signal 
services tomankind. A man must take his 
choice not only between virtue and vice, but 
between difierent virtues. Otherwise, he will 
not gain his own approbation, or secure the 
respect of others. The graces and accom- 
plishments of private life mar the man of bu- 
siness and the statesman. There is a severity, 
a sternness, a self-deni«l, and a painful sense 
of duty required in the one, which ill befits 
the sottness and sweetness which should cha- 
racterise the other. Loyalty, patriotism, 
friendship, humanity, are all virtues; but 
may they not sometimes clash? By being 
unwilling to forego the praise due to any, we 
may forfeit the reputation of all; and instead 
of uniting the suffrages of the whole world 
in our favour, we may end in becoming a sort 
of bye-word for affectation, cant, hollow profes- 
sions, trimming, fickleness, and effeminate 
imbecility. It 1s best to choose and act up to 
some one leading character, as it is best to 
have some settled profession or regular pursuit 
in life. 

We can readily believe that Mr. Wilber- 
forco’s first object and principle of action is 
to do what he thinks right: his next (and 
that we fear is almost of equal weight with 
the first) is to do what will be thought so by 
other people. He is always at a game of 
hawk and buzzard between these two: his 
“conscience will not budge,” unless the 





wor.d goes with it. He does not seem great- 


ly to dread the denunciation in Scripture, but 
rather to court it—* Woe unto you, when al! 
men shall speak well of you!” We suspect 
he is not quite easy in his mind, because 
West India planters and Guinea traders do 
not join in his praise. His ears are not strong- 
ly enough tuned to drink in the execrations 
of the spoiler and the oppressor as the sweet- 
est music. It is not enough that one-half of 
the human species (the images of God 
carved in ebony, as old Fuller calls them) 
shout his name as a champion and a saviour 
through vast burning zones, and moisten their 
parched lips with the gush of gratitude for 
deliverance from chains—he muat have « 
Prime Minister drink his health at a Cabi- 
net dinner for aiding to rivet on those of his 
country and of Europe! He goes hand 
and heart along with Government in all their 
notions of legitimacy and political aggran- 
dizement, in the hope that they will leave 
him a sort of no-man’s ground of humanity 
in the Great Desart, where his reputation for 
benevolence and public spirit may spring up 
and flourish, till its head touchesthe clouds, and 
it stretches out its branches to the farthest part 
of the earth. He has nomercy on those who 
claim a property in the negro slaves as 50 
much live stock on their estates; the country 
rings with the applause of his wit, his elo- 
quence, and his indignant appeals to common 
sense and humanity on this subject—but not 
a word has he tosay, not a whisper does he 
breathe against the claim set up by the Des- 
pots of the Earth over their Continental sub- 
jects, but doesevery thing in his power to 
confirm and sanction it! He must give no 
offence. Mr. Wilberforce’s humanity will go 
all lengths that it can with safety and discre- 
tion: but it is not to be supposed that if 
should lose him his seat for Yorkshire, the 
smile of Majesty, or the countenance of the 
loyal and pious. He is anxious to do all the 
g90d he can without hurting himself or his 
fair fame. His conscience and his character 
compound matters very amicably. He rather 
patronises honesty than is a martyr to It. His 
patriotism, his philanthropy are not so =! 
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bred, as to quariel with his loyalty or to ban- 
ish him from the first circles. He preaches 
vital Christianity to untutored savages; and 
tolerates its worst abuses in civilized states. 
He thus shews his respect for religion without. 
offending the clergy, or circumscribing the 
sphere of his usefulness. There is in all this 
an appearance of a good ¢ceal of cant and 
tricking. His patriotism may be accused of 
being servile; his humanity ostentatious ; his 
loyalty conditional ; his religion a mixture of 
fashion and fanaticism. ‘Out upon such half- 
faced fellowship!” Mr. Wilberforce has the 
pride of being familiar with the great; the 
vanity of being popular; the conceit of an 
approving conscience. He is coy in his ap- 
proaches to power ; his public spirit is, in a 
manner, under the rose. He thus reaps the 
creditof independence, without the obloquy ; 
and secures the advantages of servility, with- 
out incurring any obligations. He has two 
strings to his bow :—he by no means neglects 
his worldly interests, while he expects a 
bright reversion in the skies. Mr. Wilber- 
force is far from being a hypocrite ; but he is, 
we think, as fine a specimen of moral equt- 
vocatian as can well be conceived. A hypo- 
crite is one whois the very reverse of, or who 
despises the character he pretends to be: Mr. 
Wilberforce would be all that he pretends to 
be, and he is it in fact, as far as words, plausi- 
ble theories, good inclinations, and easy ser- 
vices go, but not in heart and soul, or so as to 


give up the appearance of any one of his pre- 
‘tensions to preserve the reality of any other. 


He carefully chooses his ground to fight the 
battles of loyalty, religion, and humanity, and 
itis such as is always safe and advantageous 
to himself! This is perhaps hardly fair, and 
it is of dangerous or doubtful tendency. Lord 
Eldon, for instance, is known to be a thorough- 
paced ministerialist: his opinion is only that 
of his party. But Mr. Wilberforce is not a 
party-man. He isthe more looked up to on 
this account, but not with sufficient reason. 
By tampering with different temptations and 
personal projects, he has all the air of the 
most perfect independence, and gains a cha- 
racter for impartiality and candour, when he 
isonly striking a balance in his mind between 
the eclat of differing from a Minister on some 
"vantage ground, and the risk or odium that 
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his artificial popularity over to the Govern- 
ment on vital points and hard-run questions ; 
while they, in return, lend him a little of the 
gilding of court-favour to set off his disinte- 
rested philanthropy and tramontane enthusi- 
asm. Asa leader or a follower, he makes an 
odd jumble of interests. By virtue of religi- 
ous sympathy, he has brought the Saints 
over to the side of the abolition of Negro sla- 
very. This his adversaries think hard and 
stealing a march uponthem. What have the 
Saints to do with freedom or reform of any 
kind ?—Mr. Wilberforce’s style of speaking 
is not quite parliamentary, it is half-way be- 
tween that and evangelical. He is altogether 
a double-entendre: the very tone of his voice 
is a double-entendre. It winds, and undu- 
lates, and glides up and down on texts of 
Scripture, and scraps from Paley, and trite 
sophistry, and pathetic appeals to his hearers 
ina faltering, improgressive, side-long way, 
like those birds of weak wing, that are borne 
from their straii-forward course 

“ By every little breath that under heaven is blown,” 
Something of this fluctuating, time-serving 
principle was visible even in the great ques- 
tion of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He 
was, at one time, half inclined to surrender 
it into Mr. Pitt's dilatery hands, and seemed 
to think the gloss of novelty was gone from it, 
and the gaudy colouring of popularity sunk in-’ 
to the sable ground from which it rose! It 
was, however, persisted in and carried to a 
triumphant conclusion. Mr. Wilberforce said 
too little on this eccasion of one, compared 
with whom he was but the frontispiece to 
that great chapter in the history of the world— 
the mask, the varnishing, and painting—the 
man that effected it by Herculean labours of 
body, and equally gigantic labours of mind 
was Clarkson, the true Apostle of human Re- 
demption on that occasion, and who, it is re- 
markable, resembles in his person and linea- 
ments more than one of the Apostles in the 
Cartoons of Raphael. He deserves to be ad- 
ded to the Twelve !* 





* Afterall, the best az well as most amusing com- 
ment onthe character just de-cribed, was that made by 
Sheridan, who being picked up in no very creditable 
plight by the watch, and asked rather roughly who he 
was, made answer—‘f am Mr. Wilberforce!" The 
guardians of the night conducted him home with all the 
honours due to Grace and Naiure. 





may attend it. He carries all the weight o 
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We have chosen to designate by the above 
title some very clever papers which we find 
in our numbers of the London Atheneum, late- 
ly received.—They speak of our own times, 
and of men whose peculiarities are of all 
times.—They are three in number, viz: 1. 
The Times We Live In:—2. Odd Fellows:— 
3. The Blessing of Biography. 

THE TIMES WE LIVE IN! 


“There are many more indiv-duals, at present, than 
formerly, who are able to oppose the stream. and combat 
error ; but then I must answer, that our age is as easily 
imposed upon as any whatsoever .“— 

Bayl>, art. ‘Abaris.’ 
Tuus spoke Bayle of the age in which he 
lived; and posterity hasalreacy confirmed his 
decree. How happy are we, that the same 
thing cannot be said of our times! Our hap- 
pier destiny has cast our lot amidst the full 
blaze of meridian intelligence; and the shad- 
ows of life—(for shadows there must be, where 
there is light)--are reduced to the smallest 
possible dimensions. We travel thirty miles 
per hour by steam; we sum, or may sum up 
our washing-bills by machinery; we measure 
calico by the geometric mile, and cotton 
twist by the earth’s circumference... We 
write antediluvian natural history; we know 
more of the earth’s construction; than would 
probably be warranted by “him whe tade it.” 
We have, moreover, rediscovered the secret 
of hieroglyphics; and may be better versed 
in Egyptian lore than the Pharaohs them- 
selves. We revive palimpsestic MSS., and 
read the charred cinders of Herculaneum.— 
We drive tunnels under rivers and towns, 
and suspend bridges over them. We divide 
the watery regions with the cod and herring, 
by means of our diving-bells; and we out- 
strip the flight of the eagle with our balloons, 
—in short, we do what we please with Na- 
ture ; and she is no more able to keep her own 
secrets than—any other of hersex. We have 
schools for every age, academies for every art 
and science, learned societies, both stationary 
and ambulatory; while tiniversal knowledge 
is cut up in ha’p’orths and pen’orths; and 
treaties are printed for little, and sold for less. 
Wisdom no longer cries out in the streets dis- 
regarded but is brought to every man’s door 
as regularly as his milk and hot rolls. Every 
Macadamizing (or academizing) Paddy is a 
geologist, and every Shelagh studies botany, 
as she perambulates her basket through Co- 
vent Garden. Your commonest chimney- 


sweeper is a rising genius, your poulterer is 
an ornithologist, your knife-grinder a me- 
chanist,and every man you meet a walking en- 
cyclopedia! It is impossible to pop one’s nose 
out of doors, without running it against some 
palpable indication of the march of mind; and 
from the improvement of a metropolis toa 
patent corkscrew--from a rail-road to a box of 
mstantaneous light—there is scarcely an ob- 
ject of use which does not 
Soffer a sea change 
Into something rich and sirange. _ 

With such miracles of art and ingenuity 
daily called into being for our recreation— 
with such treasures of science opening before 
us—there is some excuse for those honest 
enthusiasts who believe in the perfectibility 
of man,and are ready tocry out, at every 
turn, Venimus ad summum fortune. Un- 
luckily, however, for such pretensions, the 
notion is by no means new; and national self- 
conceit, like individual, is not of yesterday. 
Every age being suited to the intellectual con- 
dition of the people who flourish in it,—or the 
people being suited to the age,—(I don’t care 
a farthing which hypothesis is assumed)—it 
necessarily passes, as long as it lasts, for the 
best possible ages; and only loses its charac- 
ter for excellence, when judged by the lights 
of posterity. 

The Hottentots, doubtless, esteem, them- 








selves, in their generatioa, very pretty phi- 
losophers ; and it ought not to surprise us, if 
the contemporaries of Noah should have 
thought it a pity to drown so learned and pi- 
ous a world, as that of which they constituted 
the grace and ornament. “ The sage who 
looks with calmness,” says D’Alembert, “upon 
the different epochs of society, his own in- 
cluded, perceives that mankind have at all 
times been pretty much alike;” and those 
who are neither calm nor save, make a shift 
to discover that the claims of their predeces- 
sors to superiority have not been particularly 
well founded, whenever the wisdom of their 
ancestors happens to thwart some personal 
interest. This consideration certain!y is en- 
titled to stand as an argumentum ad verecun- 








diam, and may induce a reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the absolute perfection of this present 
nineteenth century. Notwithstanding ts 
great show of curiosities, and its seven: 
league-booted strides in science, one cannot 
but suspect, at times, that intellect has its 
counter-marches as well as its marches; and 
that those persons are not altogether so wrong, 
who maintain, with Rabelais, that the worl: 
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is“autant grue que jamais.” It must, for 
example, be admitted as some little discount 
upon the gimeracks and whirligigs of our 
leviathan manufactories, that they keep the 
children employed for fourteen hours a day, 
and feed them worse than if they worked but 
four. So, tvo, although the philanthropist 
may be delighted with the nault’plication of 
mechanics’ institutions, infant schools, and 
other similar tokens of the scientific improve- 
ment of the working classes; yet the pleas- 
ure would surely, be both purer and more in- 
tense, were it notfor the confounded lot of 
prisons and penitentiaries which frown in 
their vicinity. While facilities daily in- 
crease, to lighten labour, and to produce all 
sorts of comforts at the cheapest rate, it is 
rather provoking to find the inequality of 
conditions increase, and the effort necessary 
fur keeping life and soul together, and for 
maintaining caste in the world, grow hourly 
more severe. For my own part, I cannot 
help doubting,—God forgive my hardness of 
heart,—concerning the progressive wisdom 
of a nation, in which the manufacturing clas- 
ses are for ever in revolt against their em- 
ployers, and struggling for a share of the very 
small profits derived from the working of cap- 
ital—where the agricultural labourers are 
burning their masters’ barns and stacks, by 
way of making corn cheap—and where the few 
operatives, who have a little money in their 
pockets, and a little brains in their heads, are 
flying from the boasted centre of civilization, 
to seek ease and liberty inthe wilds of Amer- 
ica, or among the savages of the antipodes. 
Every prospectus of a new newspaper, and 
the preface of every new treatise on “Usefui 
Knowledge,”—(I wonder what sort of know- 
ledge that is, which is not useful,)—informs 
the public that the commodity in which it 
deals, is power. The quotation is as trite as 
the maxims of a writing-master’s copybook ; 
yet, somehow or other, the world is still most 
superstitiously afraid of that ‘ gunpowder 
Percy,” the truth. In the general scramble 
for power, between those who have got, and 
those who would obtain more than their share, 
ignorance seems to be much more clierished 
than knowledge. The upper classes, instead 
of acquiring information, and raising them- 
selves to the level of the people, are only in- 
tent on shutting up the fountains of genuine 
instruction, and reducing the mass to the level 
of their own inefficiency. The sovereign 
people on the other hand, instead of favouring 
inquiry, listen only to those who flatter their 
prejudices; and they are as ready as their 
betters, to knock any one on the head who 
ventures to show himself wiser than his 
neighbours. How many Quintus Curtiuses 
have lea into the gulf of popular ignor- 
ance, and sacrificed themselves, to teach the 
people the hollowness of those pretension: 


patiently by the nose! It is not so long ago 
since Priestly had his house burned about his 
ears, and Gilbert Wakefield was sent to gaol, 
for unveiling this mystery; and if their case 
has been more advantageously considered of 
late years, there are still few who would dare 
to apply the general principle of tolerance to 
any whose doctrines are a shade or two more 
at variance with popular credence. In spite 
of all the amendment in public opinion, (and, 
in some respects, this amendment is confes- 
sedly great,) the habit of slavish dependence 
on authority is as strong as ever; and the 
more gross the humbug which is propounded 
ex cathedra, the more implicitly itis swal- 
lowed by the gaping multtude. In France, 
for instance, after forty years of calamitous 
revolution, and after an endless variety of em- 
pirical attemp's at good government, the Je- 
suits do not give up in despair ; and the great 
body of the people are a hundred miles away 
from the attainment of any thing like sound 
first principles. Whata pretty specimen of 
the march of Gallic intellect is the politico- 
statistico-moralo-religious theory of the St. 
Simonians—that ne plus ultra of ethical dis- 
covery! The wisdom of our ancestors, in 
setting up papal infallibility as a test of the 
theological truth, is laughed to scorn by the 
superior cunning of the Pere Enfantin’s infal- 
libility, which is established for fixing the 
standard of orthodoxy concerning every pos- 
sible proposition in the whole round of human 
knowledge? Observe, also, the practical 
end to which it points; for each man being en- 
titled, according to the system, to share of the 
earth’s increase, according to his talent, mul- 
tiplied by his usefulness, it follows that the 
St. Simonian Pope, who is able and willing to 
think for all the world, on a whole encyclo- 
pedia of particulars, cannot be fobbed off with 
less than whatever he may choose to take.— 
The adveriente mundi vespero of the old 
priests was nothing, as compared with this 
grasping scheme of publicdelusion. Whata 

elightful spark, also, of the illumination of 
the times, is that other piece of French dupe- 
ry, Mesmerism *—a simple revival of the ex- 
ploded roguery of the convulsionaries, and 
of the miracles of the Abbe Paris! Whatan 
illustrious set of philosophers, too, are the 
French Kantists, who, as was observed lately 
in the Atheneum, run stark staring mad, in 
search of the “ adsolu ;” and who shut them- 
selves up in the dark,—not to recover their 
reason, after the old bedlamite prescription, 
but to hold an uninterrupted intercourse with 
their own hallucinations,—or, as they term it, 
with their “ moi.” While such mystifications 
as these can be passed, not merely on the rab- 
ble, but on the elite of the literati, we must 


* Asan effort is being made by some interested par- 





ies, to introduce this profitable humbug into England, 


+) we have prepared an article expressly on the subject.— 


ty which the world has hitherto been led su| ##. Atheneum. 
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own, that if the cards have been changed by 
the revolution, the game that is playing 
continues strictly the same. 

We English, however, are little justified in 


flinging the first stone at the credulity of our} 


neighbours. Our progress in ethical and po- 
litical knowledge is not a whit more edifying. 
Have we not Vice-Suppressing Societies, the 
new-fangled honesty of the whitewashing In- 


solvent Courts, and the Jabour notes and the! 


parallelograms of Robert Owen! Have not 
our politicians solved the problem of society, 
and discovered the principle of political and 
physical prosperity, in universal agitation ?— 
and has not Orator Irving done as much for 
the politics of the world to come, by his ineffa- 
ble commentaries on the mysteries of the un- 
known tongues? 

If any doubt be entertained of the equivo- 
cal progress of mind in England, let the 
doubter take up the first newspaper that comes 
to hand, and peruse the advertising columns 
of those literary midwives, the publishers.— 
The bulk of modern publications is made up 
of every variety of new-invented sectarian 
theology, the darkest views of the divine dis- 

nsations, and of the future destinies of the 

uman species in the world to come. In this 
case, “he who peppers the highest is surest 
to please ;” and it is almost impossible “ to 
deald—mnation through the land,” up to the 
mark of popularappetite. Next to this mass 
of imbecile credulity, or bare faced roguery, 
come volumes upon volumes of grammars, 
text-books, and elementary treaties, on all 
that is commonplace—mere apothecary’s 
work, pourings out of many bottles into one, 
culled without knowledge, and mingled with- 
outtaste. Then follow reprints of old authors, 
cuttings up and fritterings of natural science, 
which, under the guise of novelty, expend 
the time and money of the public, on mere 
mill-horse turnings in the same dull circle.— 
Add to these, a few works of effete imagina- 
tion, and of amusement that no longer ainuses 
—tfashionable novels out of all fashion, and 
serious novels that would make a cat laugh— 
all expressly calculated to shut out inquiry, 
and to keep intellect in abeyance—and you 
have the entire sum and substance of the lit- 
erary food offered to the insatiate appetite for 
nonsense, of the “most thinking public.” The 
works of Jeremy Bentham are, indeed, adver- 
tised on the loose pages of the Westminster 
Review; but then it isa French translation, 
printed in Brussels, for the benefit of conti- 
nental readers. With this exception, there 
is scarcely a single work of la\ -, metaphysics, 
morals, or general politics, announced once 
in a twelvemonth, that exhibits the slightest 
pretence to original thinking. The reason is 
obvious enough: there is no market for any 
such commodity ; and if a few men have a 
taste for being stoned to death for their com- 
munications to a reluctant public, there are 
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fewer still who will waste their time on in. 
vestigations, for which they are certain of 
being paid neither in money nor fame. But 
it isnot merely in abstract science that the Bri. 
tish public is shamefully deficient. Its very 
amusements are marked at the corner with 
imbecility and ignorance. 

Let the perfectibility preacher try to pass 
an evening at the national theatres, patented 
for playing the regular drama. He will find in 
the performances a powerful commentary on 
the nonsense lately uttered before the Dra- 
matic Committee. I speak not of their me}o- 
dramas and pantomimes—for they address 
themselves only to the eyes and ears; and 
the music, scenery and processions, making 
no pretence to appeal to the understanding, 
fulfil their specific promise; and more should 
not be expected of them. But what are the 
wit, the sentiment, the pictures of life, the 
views of human character and passion, pro- 
pounded in the most popular dramast Their 
morality is false, their sentiment maudlin cant, 
and their men and women as unlike nature 
as grotesque or bombast can make them! It 
is little wonder that a public, which can find 
aniusement in trash like this, should endure 
the speeches made by actors inferior to the 
heroes of the scene, on corn, currency, and 
“and all that sort of thing,”—speeches which 
set reason and experience alike at defiance, 
and exhibit powers of thought scarcely ex- 
ceeding those of the parrot and the cuckoo. 

If these indications of mind do not satisfy 
the inquirer, let him run the rounds of the 
learned societies which assemble in London— 
the head quarters of conceit, pretension, and 
ennut. In one, he will hear a concordat be- 
tween Cuvier and the first chapter of Gene- 
sis; in another he will be instructed in the 
spirit of prophecy inherent in the dying; in 
another he will be told what cholera is not; 
in all he will find abundant solicitation to a 
comfortable nap. Space, however, and time, 
are wanting for setting down the twentieth 
part ot the intellectual deficiencies of the 
age, and of the manifold and monstrous hum- 
bugs to which mankind still submit with an 
asinine docility. The public attachment to 
antiquated forms, which have long lost al! 
spirit and meaning, would alone fill a reason- 
ably long chapter. Froma conge d’elire, and 
a nolv episcopari, toa Speaker of the House 
of Commons making acknowledgment of his 
utter incapacity to do that which he has per- 
formed, to every body’s satisfaction, through a 
long series of sessions, —from the calling of a 
serjeant, to the anointing of a king, there Is 
no variety of child’s play and “make belief 
that does not come into use, to edify and de- 
light the grown masters and misses of the 
nineteenth century. We havenow had some 
four or five thousand years’ experience of the 
capabilities of that barrel-organ, the human 
mind; and it is evidently constructed for play- 
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ing only a very limited number of tunes.— 
One folly knocks another on the head; and 
full-grown errors “ripe and ripe, and rot and 
rot,” only to make room for others, which are 
in the seed. Forms indeed change, but the 
substance continues the same; and if here and 
there a little truth finds room to vegetate, it 
is so choked and overshadowed by a crop of 
lies, that it rarely attains to any practical mu- 
turity. 

Annoia il buon sovente, annoia il bello 

Ed oggetto si segue ognor novello, 

If such be the intellectual condition of 
France and England, -the two eyes of the 
civilized world, the mirrors of the nations of 
Europe, and the beacons of Asia, Africa, 
America, and the Cannibal Islands,—what 
must be thought of the state of opinion in 
those less illuminated countries, which are 
fain to take up their notions from such author- 
ities? Whata goodly collection of unreason- 
ing, nose-following dupes are their majesties 
the sovereign people, every where! hata 
race of illuminati are the Turks, or the Chi- 
nese, or the black philosophers of Timbuctoo! 
All things considered, the nineteenth century 
has little cause to laugh at its predecessors ; 
and the nine-and-twentieth will probably be 
ae better off; for, however it may fare 
with the system of Gall, there can be no just 


= for doubting that the organs of credu- 
ity, gullibility, kick-ability, and cut-throat- 


ability, form decidedly the largest part of the 
human brain; and there never, it isto be 
feared, will be a lack of due opportunity giv- 
en for their tullest development. 


ODD FELLOWS. 


*“ An odd man, Lady! every man is odd.”’ 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Dr. Haslam, in his evidence on Miss Bax- 
ter’s case, which attracted so much notice last 
year, surprised the court no little, when he 
affirmed that God alone is of perfectly sound 
mind. Half his auditors, | believe, thought 
the Doctor “a little odd,” himself,--almost 
as much so as his own patients: but that 
proves nothing. Lawyers, mm general, are 
notoriously poor metaphysicians ; they are 
rarely twice together in the same “ mind.” 
Maugre, therefore, their stare of incredulity 
at the doctor’s proposition, we may boldly 
aver, that “there was much matter in that 
same learned Theban.”—-No mind can pro- 
perly be considered as absolutely sound, which 
on all points does not reflect nature precisely 
as it is, and respond congruously to all its im- 
pressions. Every prejudice, every ignorance, 
inasmuch as it may be the occasion of a false 
conclusion, is pro tanto an unsoundness, and 
may give birth to long trains of mischievous 

elusion. It is by no means sufficient that a 
man should be 
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to entitle him to the credit of a sound mind ; 
and many a poor fellow is shipped for Botany 
Bay, or exhibited before the debtors’ door at 
Newgate, who was far more worthy of a place 
in Bedham, or St Luke’s. If anger be a short 
madness, the other passions are permanent in- 
sanities ; and one or other of them occupies 
the best of us, from the cradle to the grave; 
so that a man could not even “read his Bible, 
Sir, and mind his purse,” without the fear of 
a strait waistcoat before his eyes, if his eyes 
could but look inwards. Surely, then, the 
worthy physician was right; and his audi- 
ence was not a bit the more sane, because, 
like the inmates of a lunatic asylum, they 
were not conscious of their own malady. 
Even in the ordinary medico-legal sense of 
the word, hundreds pass through li in credit 
and comfort, who are potentially as mad as so 
many March hares; and who only require the 
touching of some Jatent chord, to explode into 
extravagance or fury. ‘The best and the 
strongest intellects also, are sane only as to 
the particular circumstances, in wiich, and 
for which, they have been educated. A slight 
dislocation of station or of fortune may be suf- 
ficient completely to overset them. Great 
calamities are the frequent occasions of 
lunacy ; and if unlooked for prosperity does 
not quite as often lead to a writ de luxaticato 
inquirendo, it is very commonly the cause of 
such a degree of mental derangement as 
makes a man pre-eminently ridiculous and 
miserable. Nay,more,--every profession and 
calling in life has its own form of intellect, 
which alone passes for sanity in the world, 
merely because the world isaccustomed to it, 
and is, therefore, not shocked at its extrava- 
gance. What is sound reasoning in a philo- 
sopher, is delirious scepticism ina theologian ; 
and the commonest sense of a Loadoner would 
be doomed in Lisbon to seclusion, if not medi- 
cated with the actual cautery. Let a parson 
turn soldier, his piety would be deemed cant; 
and his Christian humility, if it did not bring 
his courage into question, would at least be 
set down as obliquity of intellect. Should a 
lawyer transport his aphorisms into physical 
science, and maintain, for example, that a na- 
tural child was nobody’s son, he would infalli- 
bly be clapped into a strait w.istcoat. So, if 
a country squire should revile the corn laws, 
or neglect to preserve his pheasants, the fact 
ond be taken as prima facie evidence 
against his sanity, by any jury of his peers 
that the kindness of a prochain ami might 
bring to sit upon the question. Thus it may 
happen that two men shall be each in his own 
way any thing but of sound mind, without 
drawing the attention of their neighbours ; 
yet, if from a spirit of imitation they should 
adopt each other’s hallucination, the whole 
town would cry Avro against them. Incon- 
gruity thus becomes one of the great crite- 





Nuch too wiee t) walk into a well, 


rions of lunacy; and “ insanire certa ratione 
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modoque”’ does not necessarily deprive a man 
of the management of his own atfairs. Yet it 
were a great breach of the decorum and de- 
cencies of life to consider every incongruity 
as evidence of mental infirmity. Disparities 
must be rare, as well as absurd, before they 
bring down a keeper on the person, or a cus- 
totam on tie estate. 

Besides the ordinary forms of insanity, eom- 
mon to those who go at large in the rest of 
Europe, we English are subject to one variety 
which is rather peculiar to us, and which is 
known to the world by the mitigating eupho- 
nism of Oppiry. The plenitude of the liberty 
of the subject m these kingdoms, gives to the 
individual so wide a latitude of indulgence in 
personal peculiarities, as deprives him of much 
of that wholesome self control, which is foreed 
upon the natives of more despotic states. Odd 
fellows abound in England and its dependen- 
cies. Every country town has, at least, two 
or three of them ; and there is scarcely a club, 
a regiment, or a coterie, without its odd fellow. 
It is truly astonishing by what minute parti- 
culars this species of infirmity may be detect- 
ed in persons, who are otherwise tolerably 
rational. In one man it transpires ina broad- 
brimmed hat and a coachman’s upper ben- 
jamin; in another it lurks under an obstinate 
rejection of suspenders, and an hiatus valde 
deflendus between the waistcoat and the ne- 
ther habiliment. There are who exhibit it in 
an undue perseverance in short tights and 
white cotton stockings on a November morn- 
ing. Oddity also breaks out in certain inve- 
terate habits and associations of idea, which 
have obtained a settled possession of the mind, 
and irresistibly direct the will. There are 
odd fellows; who can only sinoke their pipe 
in comfort, at a certain house, in a certain 
chair, at a certain corner of the fire, or using 
tobacco from acertain tobacccnist. A person 
of this frame of mind will send to White-chapel 
for a pound of tea, which he might get as good, 
or better, at the next door; and this merely 
because, at some period of his life, it iad suit- 
ed his convenience to buy at that shop. There 
are mighty decent people, who never slept 
wut of their own bed for twenty long years ; 
wnd who would sooner lose a legacy than visit 
a dying uncle, if by so doing they should 
break through the custom. ‘There are odd 
fellows of rare and splendid talent, who be- 
come stark mad once in every twenty-four 
hours, if the dinner be nct punctually served 
to a minute at the one uniform appointed 
hour ; and whose happiness is destroyed for 
the day, ifa single guest arrive before or af- 
ter the given instant. 

A very common symptom of this infirmity 
is the dressing better or worse than comports 
with a man’s rank and fortune. Dandyism, 
indeed, is too common a symptom to be pro- 
perly termed oddity ; and when it aris‘2s from 
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to the dignity of madness, and should be placed 
to the account merely of folly: where, how- 
ever, it is origimal, and it is directed exclu. 
sively to the one object of notoriety, it springs 
from a maniacal] vanity, half the world away 
trom sound reason. ‘I'he reverse of this hal- 
lucination, the dressing like a beggarman, 
with a banker’s book that might stiffen Cre. 
sus, has less favour in the eyes of the public ; 
and the patient is at onee set down as an ava- 
ricious hunks, who will not afford himself « 
respectable coat. This judgment is for the 
most part as wide of the mark, as the world’s 
guesses at the human heart ordinarily are. 
The tailor’s bill has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter. The man dresses like a 
blackguard, simply because it pleases his 
fancy, his indolence, or his indifference so to 
do: because he derives a pleasure from set- 
ting folks staring at the peculiarity, and from 
the distinction he imagines to have thus 
created for himself. 

Oddity is not always an inherent malady ; 
but may be induced by some shock given to 
the feelings or the affections, which stronger 
intellects would have withstood. Such is the 
origin of the oddity of women-haters, who are 
never at ease when there is a petticoat in the 
room; because it reminds them of some egyly 
disappointment. So, likewise, there are re- 
lation-haters, who banish their whole kin from 
their house, because they were once cheated 
by a first consin, or because they have detect- 
ed or suspected an attack upon their last wil! 
and testament by some toady nephew: and 
what proves the insanity of such fancies, is 
the fact of the odd fellow at last leaving his 
property to those very relations whom he has 
thus sedulously shunned. There are odd fel- 
lows who cannot endure an attorney ; and 
whom it is impossible to get to sign their 
name, even to the lease ofa house ; and there 
are some who would rather die than take a 
dose of physic. A very frequent trait of oddity 
is a restless impatience when any one inter- 
feres with the management of the fire; or a 
no less manifest uneasiness if a guest should 
venture to open and read the newspaper, when 
it comes from the post, even though the gen- 
tleman himself should not be in the house to 
take the benefit of precedence. |] have known 
some persons, sane in al] the ordinary rela- 
lations of life, who insist on keeping a parti- 
cular room, or “glory hole,” for their own 
use, into which they will suffer no one to in- 
trude: and they would fall intoa paroxysm of 
absolute fury, if the housemaid, in the spirit 
of her calling, should presume to dust and ar- 
range il. 

Oddity is not peculiar to any one class in 
society ; but churchmen, whether it be from 
the seclusion of their college-life, or from 
their habitual indulgence in dictation among 
their parishioners, contribute to the list of odd 
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that of their relative numbers in society. At{his pickled wife, and has not been tempted to 
the head of clerical oddities, every one will at| think so odd a fishdownright mad? Yet, wae 
once place the celebrated Dean Swift, whose} he only mad north-north-west; and, when the 
vagaries fijl the pages of many a collection of wind was southerly, he had good reason for 
anecdotes. His insisting upon paying Pope|these absurdities, which were neither better 
and Gay for the supper which they would not|nor worse than professional advertisements, 
allow him to order, on some evening when /and very slight exaggeraiions of the solemn 
they dropped in upon him unexpectedly, would! fopperies of the great Doctor , or the 
alone entitle him to the distinction, if his hu-|queer-coloured carriage of the fashionable 
morous sense of the absurdity of a Protestant) Doctor This spurious kind of oddity 
church without Protestant parishioners had|is an every-day sin of professional life. Half 
not broke forth in the well-known “ dearly be-| the surgeons and physicians ef London dabble 
loved Roger,” and established his claim on/in it, as far as is consistent with a decent self- 
still higer ground. ‘The melancholy termina-|respect—well knowing that a plain, sensible, 
tion of Swift's career as an * idiot anda show,” )} this world-looking man, who trusts merely to 
may be regarded merely as the full develop-|talent and learning, for the goodwill of the 
ment of the malady which governed his early} public, has no chance of a patient, except it 
life; but it may be some comfort to the odd|be either in forma pauperis or a country 
fellows at present upon town, to know, that/cousin, who, like Daddy Hawthorn, takes 
their halluciuations seldom go further, and that| physic “to oblige them.” If the lawyers are 
it is not every whimsiculo who has the wit to/less given to oddity than their medical com- 
become thoroughly med. The claims of Dr.! peers, it is because their clients are not to be 
Parr to the character of an odd fellow, were! done in the same way. The tests of legal 
two strong to admit of controversy; and it|merit are too tangible and positive to admit 
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shows something very like ingratitude in the|of a man’s getting on at the bar by monkey 
whig ministry, that they have not yet given tricks; and, therefore, monkey tricks are not 
tohis Mega THAUMa precedence of Berenice’s|resorted to: besides, what oddity out of Bed- 
hair among the constellations. Alas! for the|!am could, in point of the effect, come up te 
departed glories of toryism and ascendancy !/the wig and gown, which is common to them 
There are now no Horsleys in the church to/all? 


be “frowned into insignificance ;” and the} No voice to an organ 
memory of Parr, his wig, his Greek, and his! Is like that of lawyer in his bar-gown, 


eyebrows, has gone with the occasion which |!8 @ distich quite as true and as epplicable 
gave them utility. Though no clergyman,|!0W as it was in the days of merry King 
the leviathan of this class of odd fellows, as he|Charles. But, though oddity be not strictly 
was also esteemed the leviathan of literature, |legal, 1 would not advice a rising young bar- 
was Dr. Johnson. His oddities were not al-|rster to brush his coat too seducously, or be 
together the most amusing, but he had the|t00 eritical in the tie of his cravat. A certain 
luck to pass them off on his own generation|"eg!ect of dress and affectation of slovenliness 
for excellencies, and he throve accordingly, |ave very considerable charms in the eyes of 
In these radical times his bow-wow manner|the attornies. 
and high church intolerance would have found! _ Among professional men, those attached to 
as little favour with the people as his angain-|the theatre have usually given much into od- 
ly gesticulations and coarse feeding would/¢ities. ‘There was a time when you might 
with the Exclusives, or his lumbering rumb-|fave Known an actor in the streets by the 
ling sentences with the reviewers. One would) Whimsical peculiarity of his appearance. It 
have thought that such a clever fellow as) Was not merely the “ultra vires habitus ni- 
Croker would have found this out, and would|0r,” the “ aliquid plus quam satis est,—it 
have avoided the hopeless task of bringing! WS ot merely the pea-green coat, the flashy 
back toryism once more into fashion by a new] Watch-chain, nor the bolster neck-cloth, which 
edition of Boswell. Porson, a thoroveh old; Were all open to successful imitation; but it 
fellow, was of quite a different school; and,| W#s the “ Celia altogether,” the certain “ non 
though a good whig, never arrived at the ho-|S0 che,” which was only to be acquired before 
nours of the caxon. He wil] be memorable|the stage lights, and was not to be mistaken 
to the remotest aves, as the first Greek scho-| by the most inappreheusive observer. In the 
lar that dared to appear in his own hair, and|general uniformity and equality of the pre- 
who ventured to set cauliflowers at defianes, |Seut times, these personal distinctions have 
in the last generation flourished the long!!*tterly disappeared from society, and anactor 
celebrated Doctor Van Butchell, whose re-|¢udeavours to be as much like nature off the 
putation as an odd fellow would have stood at |Stage 2s he does to be unlike it in his parts: 
the highest, could the world have had assur- but the eccentricity which has fled from the 
ance of his eccentricities being genuine. Who surfice has only taken a deeper hold of the 
is there living that remembers his low, round-|!Rterior, and the stage can still boast of as 
crowned hat, his bushy beard, and his grey ™any real and essential old fellows as ever. 
Poney with its painted spots, or who visited| Next to actors, authors for a long time bore 
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the bell for eecentricity; but, whether it be 
that they have been laughed out of their oddi- 
ties, or that all the world having taken to 
writing has rendered authorship no distinc- 
tion, green spectacles and a shabby black suit 
are no longer characteristic of the trade. 
Among the many varieties of odd fellows, 
[ know none more intolerable than these who 
seek distinction by what they call “ speaking 
their mind,” and have taken to themselves 
the privilege of saying “ whatever comes up- 
permost.” ‘hey tread upon the corns of 
their neighbour's fine feelings with a very 
careless indifference—they call up the blush 
of shame, or the red spot of indignation, by 
malapropos allusions—and they probe the 
half-skinned wounds of affliction with a de- 
testible sang froid, in the hope of being star- 
ed at, and the conviction of being excused on 
the piea of their oddfellowship. The world, 
however, should know, that this is, as Sir 
Hugh says, all“ afiectation:” those pred 
are not mad; they are only bad; and they 
richly deserve a horsewhip for their pains. 
Not so an unfortunate set of oddities, peculiar 
to aristocratic circles, or (to be more precise) 
among estated country gentiemen. These 
unfortunate psersons are chiefly noticeable fora 
morbid shyness and mauvaise honte, which 
plunges them into a thousand eccentricities. 
The appearance of a stranger, for example, 
throws them into a flutter; and the necessity 
of saying * How de you do?” to their banker 
or their coachmaker, will haunt them for a 
week before hand. If they see an unknown 
face approach them, they will turn down the 
dirtiest Jane to avoid the casual meeting ; and 
if they have no parliamentary ambition, they 
double Jock their park gates to exclude the 
public. Insociety, they are only happy with 
the curate, who 1s just sufficiently a gentle- 
man to be fit company for them, yet suffici- 
ently dependent to put them pertectely at their 
ease. ‘I'he physician they would tolerate, if 
they saw him ofvener, and if they did not sus- 
pect him of being either a witor a frecthinker. 
But they.enjoy the plenitude of their exist- 
ence only, when, looking from the elevation 
of the erimson-lined pew of their own church, 
at the edge of their own domain, they frown 
terror pod a passive and trembling tenantry. 
This (road of equa!s and superiors might be 
mistake 1 for humility, and for a constitutional 
or habitual distrust of self: but the reverse is 
the truth. The oddity has its origin very 
clearly in an insane development of pride. - 
The patient is altogether occupied with him- 
self and his own consequence. He thinks the 
eyes of the whole world must be on him, and 
he fears that his slighest inadvertance wil! 
not escape notice. If he is afraid to measure 
himself with his equals, it is not so much that 
he thinks he will prove below the standard, 
but because he is desirous of passing for a gi- 
ant, and has an instinctive knowledge that 
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Omne ignotum pro magnifico est. A really 
modest man is at his ease in all societies ; for 
the last thing that enters his mind, is, that 
the world will take the trouble of noticing 
him, or will care three straws what he thinks, 
or what he does; but your shy people are so 
vastly conceited ! 

Of all the pretenders to oddity, the odd 
fellows who assume to themselves that title 
par excellence, and who congregate in clubs for 
the sake of being facetious, are every way 
the least worthy of the appellation. Essenti- 
ally common place and vulgar, if they are 
gay, they are mischievous ; and, if dull, they 
are downright stupid. Priding themselves 
upon eccentricity, they go to bed as regular. 
ly—drunk as a watchman; and, trading up- 
on their humour, “| are as lively asa land- 
carriage mackerel. The only genuine point 
of oddity about them, is, that they can find 
amusement in the nighty repetition of the 
same jokes and the same songs. They are, for 
the most part, pains-taking tradesmen, with as 
much wit as may be found in Cocker, and as 
much imagination as goes to the puffing of a 
bad article. They mistake brandy and water 
tor fun, and tobacco smoke for good company. 
At bottom, however, they are very good sort 
of persons; and, if they do not catch the at- 
tention of the world, they do not claim it, but 
confine their pretensions to oddity very close- 
ly to their own family fireside and the club- 
room, 

There remains but one odd fellow more to 
be noticed, and of that one there is very little 
to be said. Whether this arises from any 
thing peculiar and undescribable in his dis- 
tinguishing traits, or from the rarity of the 
individuals making the class less worthy of a 
detailed disyuisition I leave to the sagacity 
of the reader to determine. If he be a reader 
of any apprehension worth speaking of, he 
will not be required to be told that the odd 
fellow in question is that rara avis in terris, 
an honest man. 

THE BLESSINGS OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Ir you think a man to be a devil, and want to 
make him an angel, sit down to write a Biog- 
raphy of him; not a libel, not an eulogium not 
a caricature, but a good downright Biography, 
so as to make what Mr. Cobbett would call a 
nice little book. Yet if you be disposed to 
make a big book instead of a little one, you 
may—and perhaps the bigger the better.— 
There is scarcely room in the compass of a 
few sheets to make any great things of any 
man; true indeed, you may say in the few 
lines of an epitaph, that he was possessed of 
all the virtues under the sun; but that is no- 
thing; any one may have as much for fifty 
shillings trom any honest stone mason.— 
Moreover, when it is done, it is soon forgotten 
and never believed: the writer does not be- 
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lieve it, the stone-mason does not believe it, 
and the gentle reader does not believe it—no 
nor the tear-dropping passenger, nor the 
mourning survivors, though they may be so 
proud of their mourning as to exhibit it twice 
every Sunday at church, and six days every 
week at the theatre. But to make a man re- 
ally a saint, or an angel, or something of that 
kind, you must write his Biography in two 
volumes quarto; quartos unhappily are now 
going out of fashion, s» perhaps we must, in- 
stead of two volumes quarto, say three vol- 
umes octivo. 

Well, but must not the size of the Biogra- 
hy depend very much on the nature of the 
ife that is written about, and on the number 

of its incidents? Oh dear no! don’t you see 
that the size of a book depends upon the wri- 
ter, or perhaps on the bookseller! Suppose 
the great publisher Mr.———, were to say to 
you, “Write mea Life of Mr. Smith, late 





scene-shifter at the Cobourg Theatre, in three 
volumes octavo, and I will pay you so much! 
per sheet ;” could you not do it! Certainly, 
I think I could. 

Ah, very good; but now you have not the 
slightest idea what a prodigy of a man this 
Mr. Smith would be by the time that you got 
to the end of the third volume. I will let 
you into the secret. Just at this moment per- 
haps,and except with reference tothe suin to 
be paid for the work, you have no great no- 
tion of this Mr. Smith; you know nothing 
about him, and you think that he was a person 
of very little consequence; and that his pro- 
fession was not one of the most dignified or 
momentous in the world. Very true, but you 
will soon get over these obstacles—you will 
soon know something of him by your inquiries 
among his friends, kinsfolk,or pot companions, 
and the very idea of being paid for writing 
his Life, especially if you hope to get a little 
fame as well as cash, will at all events put 
you into good humour with the man. Your 
very first, or a very early impression will be, 


Honour and shame from no condition tise ; 
Act well your pa t—there all the honour ties. 


This couplet settles the question of impor- 
tance at once, and forthwith Mr. Smith, late 
scene-shifter at the Cobourg Theatre, becomes 
in the sight of his candid and impartial biog- 
rapher, and of course in the eyes of all hon- 
est and unprejudiced readers, a man of as 
much true and real importance as George 
Washington or Lorenza de’ Medici—and of 
course if Mr. Smith be a man of consequence, 
his biographer must be a man of consequence 
too—provided said Mr. Smith has acted well 
his part, on which, it appears, all his honour 
depends, and therefore it necessarily becomes 
the biographer’s duty to find or make that out. 
As an honest, and careful biographer, you 
must ascertain when, where, of, and by whom 
Mr. Smith was born, znd you must ascertain 





who were the fathers and mothers of Mr. 
Smith’s father and mother, and then again 
you must ascertain who were the fathers and 
mothers of Mr. Smith’s father’s and mother’s 
fathers and mothers—and soon, up to that 
period when people came into the werld with- 
out fathers and mothers. In the course of 
this inquiry you will have to examine a great 
many parish registers, and to hold colloquy 
with a great many parish clerks, churchward- 
ens, grave diggers, sextons, curates, rectors, 
overseers, sidesmen, beadles, &c. &e.—and 
you will tell them that you are engaged on a 
Biography of Mr. Smith, late scene-shifter at 
the Cobourg ‘Vheatre ; and they will talk to 
you of the said Mr. Smith, and of his ance:- 
tors, till your head will be quite full of Mr. 
Smith—you will be thinking of him all day, 
and dreaming of him all night—his linage, if 
you know what he was like, will be with you 
in all your walks, and he will go down your 
throat with every mouthful that you eat and 
every glass that you drink—your whole sys- 
tem will be completely Smithified. And 
when you see what a prodigious number ot - 
ancestors were necessary to bring this Mr. 
Siwwith into the world, you cannot fail to re- 
gard him asa person of some consequence.— 
Very well :—but now you are only at the be- 
ginning of your work, and yet you are full of 
Mr. Smith; your self-love is connected with 
the thought, and as you proceed in your pre- 
liminary investigations, and as your MS. be- 
gins to assume a readable, or to speak more 
modestly, a printable form, your identification 
with your subject becomes stronger and 
stronger, and you confound your idea of your- 
self with your idea of Mr. Smith, till you 
scarcely know which is which. Moreover at 
the commencement of your history you are 
tracing the various schools, if any, at which 
your subject received his education; and at 
this period you cannot call him Mister and 
don’t like to call him Master, so you give hin 
the name of “young Smith ;” now there is 
something very endearing in the word young 
especially when applied to the name of Smith, 
especially when forming part of & Biography 
to be extended to three volumes, especially 
when you are to be paid so much a sheet for 
your work when it is finished. 

You trace then with great affection the 
steps of young Smith when he went te school. 
You find out that when at school he did some- 
thing or nothing; if he did nothing he was a 
cenius—he was engaged in the sublimities of 
thought, while other boys were stupidly and 
commonplaceishly learning to read and write 
and cast accounts; but if contrary to the usu- 
al habit of genius, young Smith did learn his 
lessons, you will of course ascertain that ke 
learned them with pecniiar facility or aston- 
ishing profundity. By means of that diligent 
research with which all biographers should 
hunt after every relic on memento of the de- 
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parted, you will be able perhaps to find a spe- 
cimen of his proficiency in penmanship, with 
a fac-simile of which you will adorn the first 
volume of your work; and you will feel your- 
self a person of some importance when you 


are hurrying the engraver to make haste,| 


and you will be delineating to yeur mind’s 
eye the probable appearance of the book, 
with its fas-simile frontispiece, as it shall 


doubt, he was highly qualified, save by his 
excessive modesty. To deny a fault which 
is obvious, is very bad policy; but to convert 
that fault into a virtue, is the very province 
and propriety of biography. Biography, in- 
deed, has a morality altogether and peculiar- 
ly itsown. It regards the transgressions of 
its hero with more than compassion, with 
something of complacence and approbation, — 


stand in the buokseller’s window. As young 
Smith was human, of course he had his faults 
—there can be no such thing as denying it— 
now here is the difficult and delicate task of 
a biographer; the management of your he- 
ro’s faults and infirmities is the very hinge on|again, your hero most likely met with many 
which al] the interest of biography turns. You|troubles and reverses in the course of his 
cannot deny them,perhaps, but you can candid-|life; with all these troubles you mnst sympa- 
ly and boldly confess them,andcan makea much | thise and you must do what you can to make 
better apology for them than could the hero|the most of them; and by making the most 
himself. The candour of confession takes off} of his troubles, and the least of his vices, you 
half the fault,and the ingenuity of excuse|yery easily demonstrate that he did not de- 
removes the other half. [f young Smith was|serve what he suffereé@; and nothing can 
a troublesome, quarrelsome, mischievous boy,|be a more pitiable case than unmerited sufler- 
you will see indications of a high spirit, and/|ing. Only think, then, what an affection you 
a certain sublime sort of promptness and de-|must necessarily have for this Mr. Smith, af- 
cision of manner so exceedingly important to|ter having gone through three volumes with 
a scene-shifter ;--for without promptness and |all posssible diligence, exhibiting all his vir- 
decision in shifting the scenes, we might see|tues, softening his vices, exaggerating his 
a drawing-room blended with a robber’s cave,|sufferings and magnifying his importance! 
or Charing Cross cheek by jowl with thke/ You will begin to think that he is quite an 
grand Seignor’s seraglio. If, on the other| historical personage, and that he was the 
hand, young Smith wasa sly, skulking, de-| master spirit of the age. You will imagine 
mure young scoundrel, and a bit of a coward|that the gap which his loss has made in socie- 
to boot, you can make a pretty declamation ty, can never be filled again, or at least not 
on the meekness and geatleness of his man-|for many years to come. You will rejoice 
ners, and can talk of his reluctance to give that it was your privilege to be a coeval with 


and the vices of the hero of biography are 
preferable to the virtues of any of his antag- 
onists or opponents. In fact, a biographer 
cannot imagine an individual more wise and 
good than the subject of his pen. Then, 





| 





ai 
offence--of his early tendency to philosophi-| Mr. Smith; and you will say, “ He was a 
cal seclusion, which in all probability sug-|man, take him for all in all, we ne’er shall 
gested to him the retired and concealed office | look upon his like again.”"—Perhaps we shall 
of scene-shifter, in preference to any more!not. So much for Biography. 

public situation on the boards, for which, no 
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